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FOREWORD 


Hunting  is  the  oldest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
diversified,  sport  known  to  man. 

The  chase  began  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history.  It  is  the  only  major  sport,  born  of  grim 
necessity,  which  now  continues  as  a  recreation  en- 
joyed by  millions. 

The  first  hunters  resorted  to  the  chase  to  provide 
at  least  two  of  the  three  essentials  to  human  existence 
—food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  families  of  the 
mighty  hunters  survived;   the  others  starved. 

But  why  do  we  love  to  hunt?  Why  will  a  man 
periodically  desert  home  and  family  to  enjoy  the 
chase?  Why  will  he  leave  a  warm  bed  on  a  bitter- 
cold  morning,  long  before  the  crack  of  dawn,  to 
slosh  to  his  favorite  duck  blind,  and  then  freeze 
until  it  is  lawful  to  shoot?  Why  will  he  put  up  with 
discomforts  and  physical  hardships  such  as  he  would 
not  tolerate  at  home— just  to  go  hunting? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  thrill  of  the  chase  has 
been  inherited  from  our  primitive  ancestors,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  fundamental  passions  of  man. 

In  this  modern  era  hunting  has  largely  become 
a  social  pastime— an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  kindred  spirits,  and  to  commune  with 
nature.  Yes,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revert  to  the  primitive.  The  meat  we  bring 
home  for  the  family  larder,  if  any,  is  purely  sec- 
ondary. 

Today  more  people  engage  in  this  strenuous, 
yet  ever  thrilling,  form  of  recreation  than  in  any 
other  personal  sport.  In  the  United  States  alone 
there  are  almost  20,000,000  hunters  afield  annu- 
ally. The  gentle  art  of  angling  attracts  as  many 
or  more  enthusiastic  participants.  The  two  groups 
release  into  the  channels  of  commerce  and  trade 
more  than  14,000,000,000  every  year— a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy.  Canada  and 
Mexico  reap  comparable  harvests  from  hunting 
and  fishing,  totaling  at  least  another  billion. 

No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  put  a  dollar  value 
on  the  human  or  social  benefits  derived  from  hunt- 
ing, or  what  the  sport  means  to  a  nation  in  time  of 
stress.  These  factors  are  far  more  important  than  the 
average  statesman  would  willingly  admit. 

Hunting  has  long  received  more  attention  from 
legislative  bodies  and  governmental  agencies  than 
any  other  sport.  A  virtual  army  of  people  are  en- 
gaged in  protecting  and  propagating  game,  in  con- 
ducting wildlife  research,  in  providing  refuges  and 
other  places  for  game  to  live,  and  in  administering 
a  multitude  of  statutory  regulations  governing  its 
pursuit. 

But  let  us  take  a  peek  into  the  dim  past,  and  trace 
briefly  this  phase  of  man's  social  development. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  many  thousands  of  years  ago 
primitive  man  wandered  through  the  forest  picking 
up  nuts  and  fruits  for  food.  He  wore  no  clothes  and 
had  no  tools  or  weapons.  At  night  he  climbed  into 
a  tree  for  security  while  he  slept. 


The  first  great  step  toward  civilization  was  the 
discovery  of  fire,  and  its  use.  This  enabled  man  to 
leave  the  tree  tops,  for  wild  beasts  were  frightened 
by  his  flaming  brands.  From  being  hunted,  man 
became  the  hunter.  He  could  now  cook  meat  for 
his  food. 

Next  man  learned  to  use  snares  and  traps,  to 
throw  stones,  to  make  clubs,  stone  axes,  and  finally 
rough  stone  spears  for  hunting.  This  gave  him  his 
first  advantage  over  wild  beasts.  But  these  were  poor 
weapons  against  sabertoothed  tigers,  cave  bears, 
mammoths,  and  wild  bulls. 

Another  great  stride  forward  was  when  man  dis- 
covered that  wild  animals  could  be  tamed.  This 
probably  came  about  by  accident  when  some  hunter 
brought  home  a  young  animal  as  a  pet  for  his  chil- 
dren, doubtless  a  dog.  And  thus  man's  canine  com- 
panion, his  most  capable  aide  for  the  chase,  came 
into  use. 

Then  some  savage  genius  developed  the  bow,  and 
man  was  able  to  slay  the  larger  game  animals  and 
to  drive  off  his  fiercest  enemies.  For  the  first  time 
he  was  sure  of  plenty  of  food.  Much  later  the  cross- 
bow was  developed,  but  it  was  found  to  be  less 
effective,  except  in  warfare. 

According  to  the  findings  of  scientists,  hunters 
long,  long  ago  banded  together  in  clans  or  groups, 
much  as  do  our  sportsmen  today.  They  obviously 
had  secret  rituals  for  admission  of  those  deemed 
worthy  to  join  their  coveted  circle.  These  super- 
men of  the  chase  evidently  used  caves  as  secret  meet- 
ing places.  Artistic  drawings,  all  having  to  do  with 
hunting  and  the  constant  fight  for  survival,  made 
something  like  25,000  years  ago,  have  been  found  in 
these  caves. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  groups  devised  their  own 
"rules  of  conduct,"  in  the  form  of  tribal  taboos,  to 
safeguard  their  food  supply.  The  tribes  which  ob- 
served taboos  effective  in  preserving  the  game  sup- 
ply were  more  likely  to  survive  and  prosper  than  the 
tribes  which  did  not.  Professor  Aldo  Leopold  in  his 
excellent  textbook  on  Game  Management  concludes 
that  "Hunting  customs,  like  plant  and  animal 
species,  were  evolved  by  a  process  of  selection,  in 
which  survival  was  determined  by  successful  com- 
petition. Game  laws  grew  out  of  these  hunting 
customs." 

Who  made  the  first  game  laws?  The  first  known 
written  restrictions  on  the  taking  of  game  are  found 
in  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  Deuteronomy  22:6,  among 
the  covenants  which  Moses  decreed  shall  be  ob- 
served, we  find  that  when  a  bird's  nest  is  found  with 
eggs  or  young  (and  we  assume  he  referred  to  those 
of  the  size  which  were  commonly  taken  for  food), 
the  dam  shall  in  no  wise  be  taken.  Apparently  the 
intent  was  to  preserve  the  dam,  or  hen,  to  raise  her 
brood.  Taking  the  latter  was  not  forbidden. 

"The  Mosaic  game  law,"  says  Professor  Leopold, 
"was  evidently  an  advance  beyond  that  of  his  Egyp- 
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tian  taskmaster,  whose  spirited  depiction  of  hunt- 
ing scenes  shows  them  to  have  been  keen  sportsmen, 
but  whose  records  reveal  no  worries  over  the;  con- 
servation of  sport." 

The  origin  of  man's  social  structures  was  based 
upon  family  nomadic  groups  who  obtained  their 
living  from  the  forests  and  waters  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  grazing.  These  groups  were  not  concerned 
with  growing  crops,  or  with  land  ownership.  As 
civilization  advanced,  and  the  cultivation  of  crops 
became  the  mode  of  life  for  those  who  could  make 
a  living  thereby,  new  problems  arose.  The  culti- 
vated lands  were  constantly  subjected  to  encroach- 
ment of  the  wilderness  dwellers,  many  of  whom 
became  bands  of  criminals.  As  large  landholding 
families  developed,  and  early  systems  of  social  order 
evolved,  they  also  had  to  control  the  near-by  wilder- 
ness and  its  inhabitants.  These  landlords  became 
the  rulers  and  nobility.  About  this  time  the  com- 
mon man  lost  control  of  his  right,  as  well  as  a  place, 
to  hunt.  But  his  inborn  desire  to  enjoy  the  chase 
could  not  be  quelled,  and  poaching  became  a  com- 
mon practice. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  game  laws,  but 
they  were  not  intended  to  conserve  the  sport.  Their 
purpose  was,  rather,  to  keep  their  people  from  idling 
away  their  time  on  the  chase  instead  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts.  However, 
Xenophon,  the  Greek  historian  and  general  (about 
430-355  B.C.)  felt  differently  about  hunting.  He  be- 
lieved that  "Men  who  love  sport  will  reap  there- 
from no  small  advantage.  .  .  .  It  is  an  excellent 
training  for  war  .  .  .  such  men  will  not  break 
down  .  .  .  they  will  be  able  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed 
and  keep  good  watch  over  the  post  entrusted  to 
them  .  .  .  they  will  be  able  to  save  themselves  .  .  . 
in  marshy,  precipitous,  or  otherwise  dangerous 
ground,  for  from  experience  they  will  be  quite  at 
home  in  it." 

Xenophon  clearly  recognized  hunting  as  an  asset 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  individual,  and 
therefore  an  asset  to  society.  Many  public  leaders 
since  his  day  have  encouraged  hunting,  but  even 
to  this  day  there  are  those  who  argue  that  in  mod- 
ern society  hunting  is  of  no  value,  and  should  be 
abolished  as  a  sport. 

The  Roman  law  classified  things  into  public  and 
common.  The  latter  embraced  animals  ferae  na- 
turae, which,  having  no  owner,  were  considered  as 
belonging  in  common  to  all  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
became  the  property  of  those  who  captured  them. 
The  Roman  Emperor  Justinian  recognized  the 
right  of  an  owner  of  land  to  forbid  another  from 
killing  game  on  his  property,  which  was  merely  a 
matter  of  trespass,  not  conservation.  It  may  well  be 
said,  therefore,  that  game  laws  are  in  part  based 
upon  the  old  Roman  law,  and  that  our  trespass 
laws  date  back  to  Justinian's  reign    (527-565  a.d.). 

The  first  clear  record  of  a  system  of  game  man- 
agement, and  the  first  man-made  laws  to  protect 
game,  is  found  in  the  Mongol  Empire,  not  Europe. 
According  to  the  writings  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Vene- 
tian traveler,  recorded  almost  700  years  ago,  Kub- 
lai,  "The  Great  Khan"  (1216-1294)  was  not  only 
a  great  hunter  but  one  who  appreciated  the  fact 
that  wildlife  must  have  a  place  to  live,  with  plenty 
of  food,  and  that  it  must  not  be  taken  during  the 


breeding  season   if  it  is   to  survive   and   increase. 
Marco  Polo  wrote: 

"There  is  an  order  which  prohibits  every  person  through- 
out all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Great  Khan  from  dar- 
ing to  kill  hares,  roebucks,  fallow  deer,  stags,  or  other 
animals  of  that  kind,  or  any  large  birds,  between  the  months 
of  March  and  October.  This  is  that  they  may  increase  and 
multiply;  and  as  the  breach  of  this  order  is  attended  by 
punishment,  game  of  every  description  increases  prodig- 
iously." 

The  Great  Khan  spent  about  three  months  each 
year  in  his  hunting  camp,  where  he  used  both 
hounds  and  falcons  for  his  sport.  The  use  of  trained 
falcons  for  hunting  small  game  in  China  dates  back 
to  about  2000  b.c.  The  Khan  required  a  great  reti- 
nue of  servants  for  his  hunts.  Marco  Polo  found  on 
the  Great  Khan's  hunting  preserves,  near  the  city 
of  Changanoor  in  Cathay,  that  patches  of  millet  and 
other  grains  were  being  sown  for  the  pheasants, 
partridges,  quails,  and  other  birds,  which  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  harvest  "in  order  that  the  birds 
may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment.  Many  keepers 
are  stationed  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  game, 
that  it  may  not  be  taken  or  destroyed,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  millet  to  the  birds  dur- 
ing the  winter." 

Although  the  Khan's  ideas  of  sport  were  not 
democratic,  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  hunt  so  long 
as  they  kept  away  from  his  preserves;  he  prohibited 
hunting  during  the  breeding  season;  and  he  initi- 
ated steps  in  game  management  which  many  of  us 
erroneously  assume  to  be  of  recent  origin. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  the  Mongol 
Khans  the  feudal  lords  of  Europe  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  increase  the  game  supply,  but  they 
had  developed  to  a  high  degree  restrictions  on  hunt- 
ing in  favor  of  the  ruling  classes.  Their  inhibitions 
against  pursuit  of  the  chase  by  the  peasantry  are 
said  to  be  one  of  the  main  forces  which  later  over- 
threw the  feudal  system. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England  there 
apparently  were  no  restrictions  against  the  hunting 
of  game,  except  on  Sundays.  Later  a  law  prevented 
monks  from  hunting  in  the  woods  with  dogs,  but 
all  other  classes  of  society  were  permitted  to  hunt 
throughout  the  country,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  king's  sport.  When  the  king  de- 
sired to  hunt  all  his  subjects  had  to  leave  the  forest 
until  he  and  his  party  were  through. 

English  hunting  preserves  for  the  privileged,  de- 
scribed in  Grouse  and  Grouse  Moors  (1910)  by 
Malcolm  and  Maxwell,  were  first  recognized  in  a 
charter  of  the  forest  granted  by  Canute  the  Dane 
in  1062. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066)  and  before 
the  Magna  Carta  of  King  John,  as  summarized  in 
Wild  Game— Its  Legal  Status  (1931),  it  seems  that 
the  ownership  of  wild  game  in  England  was  vested 
in  the  English  king,  who  claimed  such  ownership 
in  his  individual  capacity  and  as  a  personal  prero- 
gative. Under  such  a  system  no  one  could  acquire 
ownership  in  or  title  to  game  except  by  reason  of  a 
special  license  of  the  king,  which  was  rarely  granted. 
Enjoyment  of  the  chase  became  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility.  The  common  people  were  excluded  and 
penalties  were  severe.  A  writer  on  that  period  says: 
"To  gain  the  right  of  killing  a  partridge  required 
50  times  the  amount  of  property  as  to  vote  for  a 


Knight  of  the  Shire,  and  under  the  Conqueror  it 
was  as  great  a  crime  to  kill  one  of  the  King's  deer 
as  to  kill  one  of  his  subjects." 

These  oppressive  game  laws  drove  the  people  into 
rebellion.  Many  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Robin  Hood,  became  outlaws  who  had  to  be  quelled 
or  organized  society  would  have  fallen. 

In  the  early  1200's  the  barons  at  Runnymede  ex- 
acted from  King  John  the  Magna  Carta,  or  Great 
Charter  (June  15,  1215).  A  change  seems  then  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  game.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  great  victory  for  the  common  people 
of  England,  and  the  charter  was  reissued  in  modified 
form  in  1217  by  Henry  III.  The  clauses  relating  to 
forests  were  omitted  and  embodied  in  a  separate 
Forest  Charter  granted  the  same  day  (Nov.  6,  1217). 
The  Forest  Charter  reached  its  final  form  in  a  re- 
issue of  February  1225,  and  in  March  1299  Edward 
I  confirmed  it.  It  remains  on  the  statute  books  of 
England  today. 

Most  informed  people  know  about  the  Magna 
Carta,  but  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with 
the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  which  was  a  grant  of 
"hunting  freedoms"  from  the  king,  given  in  consid- 
eration of  a  substantial  tax.  A  study  of  it  shows  that 
over  700  years  ago  an  important  document  was 
adopted  containing  basic  principles  of  forest  and 
wildlife  management  which  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  believe  were  of  much  later  origin.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  chase  might  be  enjoyed  by  all  cit- 
izens constituted  an  important  part  of  this  charter. 

Since  the  Magna  Carta  the  King  of  England  has 
owned  all  wild  game,  not  reduced  to  possession,  in 
his  sovereign  capacity.  He  holds  such  property  as 
the  representative  of  and  in  "sacred  trust"  for  the 
people. 

The  colonists  who  settled  in  America  brought 
with  them  these  common-law  concepts  of  England 
to  govern  their  dealings,  and  in  this  country  wild 
game  is  owned  by  the  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity 
for  the  people.  An  individual  may  acquire  an  abso- 
lute property  right  in  game  only  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  only  under 
the  conditions  decreed  by  the  proper  legislative 
body.  More  of  this  later. 

During  the  century  after  the  Magna  Carta  there 
seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  information  concerning 
hunting  developments  throughout  the  Old  World. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  hunting  methods,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  age-old  snare,  pit,  or  trap,  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  hounds,  falcons,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Small  game  as  we  now  know  it  was 
hunted  primarily  with  falcons,  big  game  with 
hounds  and  archery. 

Gunpowder  was  not  discovered  until  late  in  the 
13th  and  early  in  the  14th  century,  the  honor  being 
shared  jointly  by  Roger  Bacon,  the  Englishman,  and 
Berthold  Schwartz,  a  German.  Its  use  in  a  cannon 
is  apparently  first  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
city  of  Florence  (1346).  Its  first  important  use  is 
said  to  have  been  in  blowing  up  or  battering  down 
castle  walls  of  rebellious  barons,  later  in  hunting 
weapons. 

During  the  1400's  Frederick  II,  Holy  Roman 
emperor,  practiced  game  management  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  to  improve  his  opportunities  for 
falconry.  His  book,  De  Artibus  Venandi    (On  the 
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Art  of  Hunting)  is  recognized  as  a  classical  treatise 
on  the  chase.  The  falcon  was  still  the  "sporting 
weapon"  of  that  period  for  taking  small  game. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most  famous  hunting  book 
of  all  times  was  written  by  the  renowned  French- 
man, Count  Gaston  de  Foix,  whose  Livre  de  la 
Chasse  (Book  of  the  Chase)  was  started  in  May  1387. 
The  Count  came  to  his  end  on  a  bear  hunt  about 
four  years  later. 

Deer  apparently  were  the  first  game  animals  to 
be  protected  and  increased  (managed)  in  Europe. 
This  practice  became  general  about  1400  on  the 
royal  forests  and  feudal  estates.  The  methods  em- 
ployed were  rigid  patrol,  heavy  fines  against  poach- 
ing, increase  of  the  deer  food,  limitations  on  the 
kill,  and  the  control  of  predators.  In  hunting,  the 
deer  were  driven  into  nets  with  hounds,  then  killed 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  first  book  on  hunting  written  in  the  English 
language  is  the  Master  of  Game,  by  Edward,  second 
Duke  of  York,  in  1413  (before  the  art  of  printing 
was  invented)  while  he  was  in  prison.  It  was  largely 
a  translation  of  Count  Gaston's  La  Chasse,  with  five 
additional  original  chapters  on  English  hunting 
practices  and  game-management  methods.  This  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  early  works 
on  the  art  of  hunting,  though  it  was  not  printed 
until  1904,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote  a  pungent  foreword  for  it. 

There  are  numerous  arguments  extant  today  rela- 
tive to  the  age  at  which  a  lad  shoidd  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  hunting,  especially  the  safe  handling 
of  hunting  weapons.  In  passing  let  us  cite  the  Eng- 
lish philosophy  of  that  period,  as  recorded  by  the 
Duke  of  York: 

"First  he  must  be  a  child  past  seven  or  eight  .  .  .  for 
every  man  knoweth  well  that  a  child  of  seven  ...  is  more 
capable  ...  of  such  things  that  he  liketh  to  learn  than 
...  a  child  of  twelve  .  .  .  therefore  I  put  him  so  young 
thereto,  for  a  craft  requires  all  a  man's  life  ere  he  be 
perfect  thereof.  And  also  .  .  .  that  which  a  man  learns  in 
youth  he  will  hold  best  in  his  age." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
book  dealt  with  fox  hunting,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  lost  in  antiquity.  In  England  it  developed 
rapidly  into  a  top-ranking  sport  of  kings.  In  reality, 
"riding  to  the  hounds"  became  the  regal  group  par- 
ticipation sport,  a  social  function  of  the  highest 
order.  It  still  thrives  as  such  in  the  British  Isles. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlers  came 
to  America,  English  immigrants  introduced  fox 
hunting  to  the  New  World.  George  Washington 
was  an  active  participant,  and  maintained  kennels 
of  imported  hounds  and  stables  of  spirited  horses 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pursuing  sly  Reynard.  To- 
day this  sport  of  the  centuries  still  has  a  sizable 
following  in  America,  even  though  constantly  in- 
creasing handicaps  and  opposition  from  small-game 
shooters  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  on  the  grand 
scale  of  former  years. 

The  earliest  English  book  in  print  on  hunting  is 
The  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Heraldry, 
printed  at  St.  Albans,  England,  in  i486.  It  is  gen- 
erally credited  to  a  somewhat  mythical  Dame 
Juliana  Berners.  According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, there  are  only  four  copies  of  the  original  vol- 
ume in  American  libraries. 

As  already  mentioned,  gunpowder  came  into  use 
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during  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  However, 
firearms  (the  matchlock  rifle)  were  not  developed 
until  the  following  century.  The  first  fowling  pieces 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  flying  birds  appar- 
ently were  not  made  until  about  1580.  Previously 
guns  had  been  so  clumsy,  and  locks  so  uncertain, 
that  wing  shooting  was  next  to  impossible.  The  de- 
velopment of  suitable  guns  for  this  purpose  gave 
falconry  a  big  setback,  but  did  not  eliminate  the 
sport  of  hunting  with  trained  hawks,  as  we  shall 
later  see.  Incidentally,  the  first  picture  of  wing  shoot- 
ing in  an  English  book  did  not  appear  until  1683,  a 
full  century  after  suitable  guns  were  first  made. 

The  development  of  hunting  preserves  in  Eng- 
land brought  new  problems.  Henry  VII  (1485-1509) 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  granting  landowners  pro- 
tection from  trespass.  He  forbade  the  taking  of 
pheasants  and  partridges  on  the  land  of  others  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner,  apparently  to  protect 
the  hunting  preserves  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  more  game.  Comparable  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans  almost  a  thousand  years 
earlier,  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose.  James  I 
(1603-1625)  extended  this  no-trespass  edict  to  all 
shooting  on  all  land,  and  says  Professor  Leopold, 
"Here  was  the  first  'owner's  permission'  trespass  law" 
—one  of  the  moot  questions  of  modern  times. 

Artificial  pheasant  propagation  had  its  beginning 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I  (1523);  in 
Bohemia,  as  early  as  1598.  As  better  sporting  arms 
became  available,  more  men  became  expert  in  the 
art  of  shooting.  More  game  had  to  be  provided,  new 
breeds  of  dogs  were  necessary.  Hounds  alone  no 
longer  sufficed.  Dogs  for  bird  hunting  were  devel- 
oped, another  step  which  brought  greater  pleasures 
to  hunters. 

The  demand  for  more  game  not  only  gave  birth 
to  the  science  of  game  propagation,  but  to  the  in- 
tensive management  of  shooting  estates.  Large  num- 
bers of  men  with  special  training  and  ability  were 
employed  as  gamekeepers  or  forest  wardens,  their 
designation  depending  upon  the  kind  of  game  they 
were  employed  to  produce  or  manage.  They  not 
only  propagated  game,  or  increased  herds  of  deer, 
for  their  masters,  but  they  patrolled  the  shooting 
preserves  to  prevent  poaching.  They  controlled 
predators,  provided  food  for  the  game,  trained  and 
handled  the  dogs  for  their  employers,  and  directed 
the  employees  engaged  to  conduct  the  drives.  They 
also  determined  when  enough  game  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  property  under  their  care,  thereby 
avoiding  overshooting. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  grouse 
moors  date  back  to  1694,  and  cover  improvement 
on  them  began  about  1850. 

While  hunting  as  a  sport  for  the  select  few  had 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  on  the  large  estates 
of  Europe  long  before  the  shooting-preserve  era  of 
the  British  Isles,  nowhere  did  it  gain  the  prominence 
it  attained  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  standards  of  skill  and  sportsmanship  (ethics 
of  the  hunt)  developed  by  the  English  sportsmen 
became  widely  recognized  as  the  paragon  of  perfec- 
tion. The  excellence  of  their  sporting  arms,  their 
mass  game-production  methods,  the  superior  per- 
formance of  their  hunting  dogs,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  shoots  were  in  a  class  all  their  own. 


Englishmen  have  long  been  recognized  as  superior 
hunters;  among  them  were  those  who  sought  out 
remote  parts  of  the  world  in  pursuit  of  their  recrea- 
tion. Many  of  them  were  explorers  and  scientists; 
some  were  prolific  writers  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  early  sporting  literature  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  English  and  Scottish  shooting  preserves,  after 
hundreds  of  years,  still  provide  superlative  sport  for 
the  fortunate  few  who  can  afford  to  maintain,  or 
to  rent,  such  expensive  establishments.  The  masses, 
for  economic  and  other  reasons,  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate, except  as  hirelings.  In  normal  times,  how- 
ever, the  man  of  average  means  is  able  to  purchase 
for  food  in  the  public  markets,  at  reasonable  prices, 
the  game  killed  on  the  shooting  estates.  The  lucky 
hunters  can  not  begin  to  use  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties bagged,  and  the  sale  of  the  surplus  in  the  mar- 
kets helps  to  finance  the  preserves.  Efforts  to  have 
the  English  system  of  game  husbandry  developed  in 
America  have  always  met  with  strenuous  opposition, 
because  it  is  felt  to  be  anti-democratic. 

When  the  first  settlers  reached  our  shores  they 
brought  with  them  their  inborn  love  of  the  chase. 
Most  of  them  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  in  their  native  lands;  many  of  them,  and  their 
forebears,  had  long  been  poachers  on  the  estates  of 
England  and  Europe. 

Here  they  found  game  in  abundance;  it  was  a 
hunter's  paradise.  This  was  most  fortunate,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  starved  long  before  they  could 
have  cleared  the  land  and  tilled  the  soil.  In  the 
beginning,  they  hunted  and  trapped  game  only  for 
food  and  clothing,  much  as  did  the  Indians.  Wild- 
life, like  the  forests,  was  believed  to  be  inexhaust- 
ible; it  was  free  for  the  taking.  But  as  settlements 
developed,  and  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  game 
and  the  hides  of  valuable  fur-bearers  quickly  became 
important  articles  of  trade.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  oblivion  for  several  important  game  species. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  settlers  desiring 
to  till  the  soil  were  the  trail  blazers  into  the  North 
American  hinterland.  This  is  wrong;  fur-traders, 
trappers,  and  hunters  were  the  pioneers.  The  settlers 
followed  in  their  wake.  Conflicts  over  the  possession 
of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  new  land  made  a 
bigger  impact  upon  the  history  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  than  did  the  desire  to  possess  and 
till  the  land. 

As  the  vanguard  of  the  settlers  trekked  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  extermination  of  the  vast 
herds  of  buffaloes  (American  bison)  became  inevi- 
table. The  flesh  and  the  valuable  hides  of  these 
"cattle  of  the  plains"  did  not  spell  their  doom.  Great 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  the  crops  and  fences  of  the 
settlers  could  not  survive  together.  Finally,  in  order 
to  whip  into  submission  roving  bands  of  Indians, 
the  United  States  Army  hastened  the  extermination 
of  the  remaining  bison  herds.  Cutting  off  the  In- 
dians' chief  source  of  food  was  more  effective  than 
small  detachments  of  soldiers  far  from  an  operat- 
ing base. 

The  commercialized  slaughter  of  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  North  America  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  fur-bearers,  or  to  the  buffalo.  The  former 
myriads  of  passenger  pigeons  were  exterminated  by 
wholesale  trapping  (netting)  and  other  methods  of 
the  greedy  market  hunters.  Carloads  of  these  mag- 


nificent  birds  went  to  the  city  markets  to  satiate 
the  demand.  The  late  William  B.  Mershon,  in  his 
book  The  Passenger  Pigeon,  estimated  that  during 
the  last  great  nesting  in  Michigan  (late  seventies) 
from  three  to  five  million  pigeons  were  slaughtered. 
Efforts  to  save  them  came  too  late,  and  the  last  bird 
died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  on  September  1,  1914. 

Hunting  as  a  business'  accounted  for  many  mil- 
lions of  game  birds  and  mammals  between  1840  and 
1910.  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  an  early  crusader 
for  game  protection,  mentions  a  single  professional 
market  hunter  who  admitted  having  killed  more 
than  139,000  game  birds  and  animals. 

The  buffalo,  passenger  pigeon,  antelope,  elk,  deer, 
wild  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  and  many  other  species 
were  persecuted  and  destroyed  by  the  wagonload, 
later  by  the  carload,  to  fill  the  growing  demands  of 
city  markets.  Professional  killers  also  kept  lumber- 
ing crews  and  railroad  construction  gangs  supplied 
with  meat.  Market  shooting  unquestionably  was  one 
of  the  most  devastating  factors  in  the  ruination  of 
a  sportsman's  paradise. 

Hunting  for  sport  had  little  effect  on  the  game 
supply  in  that  early  period,  even  though  terrific  kills 
were  made.  The  advancement  of  civilization,  the 
development  of  agriculture,  the  drainage  of  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  marshland,  the  pollution  of  our 
waters,  and  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  jointly 
did  more  to  destroy  the  wildlife  than  did  the  hunt- 
ing weapons  of  the  sportsmen.  Game  must  have  a 
place  to  live,  and  thrive. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  no  game  laws  in 
America.  Game  was  so  abundant  that  restrictions 
were  not  needed.  But  gradually  restrictions  were 
imposed. 

As  already  indicated,  the  common  law  of  England 
governed  the  colonists  in  their  approach  to  this 
phase  of  their  new  social  order.  The  first  game  law 
in  America  was  to  protect  deer  in  Rhode  Island 
(1646).  Next  came  Massachusetts  with  a  closed 
season  on  deer  in  1694.  In  1739  the  first  game  war- 
dens in  America  were  appointed  in  the  Bay  State  as 
"deer  wardens."  Delaware  denied  Sunday  hunting 
in  1750, 

These  were  only  the  initial  steps.  By  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  most  of  the  colonies  had  a  few  game 
laws.  After  its  conclusion  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  newly  independent  colonies  had  a  com- 
mon law.  It  was  decided  that  the  common  law  of 
England,  plus  all  English  statutes  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution applicable  to  our  conditions,  constituted  the 
common  law  of  the  states.  The  net  result  is  that 
all  game  belongs  to  the  states,  held  in  trust  for  their 
people,  but  the  landowner  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  may  come  upon  his  property  to  hunt  it. 
Laws  for  the  protection  of  migratory  game,  enacted 
pursuant  to  treaties  between  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  United  States, 
supersede  the  laws  of  the  states  and  the  provinces. 

Here  it  should  be  recorded  that  New  York,  in 
1864,  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  a  hunting  license, 
and  Iowa,  in  1878,  was  the  first  to  fix  a  bag  limit 
on  game.  California  established  the  first  game  refuge 
in  1870;  33  years  later  (1903)  Indiana  became  the 
second  state  to  create  a  wildlife  refuge;  third  was 
Pennsylvania  (1905),  which  now  has  the  largest 
state  system  of  game  refuges  in  North  America.  The 
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year  1903  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
wildlife  refuge  system  in  the  United  States,  the 
biggest  maintained  by  any  government. 

Hunting  as  a  sport  gradually  increased  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  first  book  on  shooting  in 
this  country  was  published  in  1783,  six  years  before 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  The  Sportsman's 
Companion,  dealing  largely  with  wing  shooting, 
training  dogs,  "and  the  necessary  precautions  to 
guard  against  many  accidents  that  attend  this  pleas- 
ant diversion,"  by  a  gentleman  (unidentified)  "who 
has  made  shooting  his  favorite  amusement  upwards 
of  26  years  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North 
America." 

The  next  book  on  the  subject  apparently  did  not 
appear  until  1827;  this  was  The  American  Shooter's 
Manual,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Philadelphia  County. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  those  early  days 
hunting  for  sport  was  evidently  not  a  very  popular, 
or  publicly  respected,  pastime.  Both  of  the  books 
mentioned  were  published  anonymously.  Even  the 
best-known  writer  in  early  American  sporting  litera- 
ture used  the  pen  name  "Frank  Forester."  He  was 
Henry  William  Herbert,  a  well-educated  English- 
man who  came  to  this  country  in  1831.  Forester  was 
passionately  devoted  to  shooting,  and  is  recognized 
as  the  first  really  capable  American  sporting  writer. 
Now  there  are  dozens  of  them. 

By  1850  many  books  on  shooting  began  to  appear 
in  America,  and  the  authors  gladly  identified  them- 
selves. The  American  Sportsman,  by  Dr.  Elisha  J. 
Lewis  (1856),  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  fine  volume 
of  over  500  pages,  an  amazing  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion on  dogs,  guns,  game  birds,  cooking  game,  etc. 
Dr.  Lewis,  like  Xenophon,  strongly  recommended 
hunting  as  an  invigorating  recreation,  Said  he: 

"There  .  .  .  far  away  from  the  busy  throngs  of  men 
.  .  .  the  mind  of  the  most  grave  and  studious  becomes 
truly  unbent,  and  freed  from  its  labors  .  .  .  the  heart 
beats  with  renewed  vigor  .  .  .  and  the  whole  animal  .  .  . 
becomes  sharpened  and  revivified.  .  .  .  We  invite  you  to 
.  .  .  participate  in  these  innocent  enjoyments  so  captivat- 
ing to  a  true  sportsman." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  sports- 
men's publications  became  more  popular,  and  there 
appeared  on  the  horizon  a  few  courageous  crusaders 
determined  to  save  North  America's  wildlife.  In 
addition  to  Forester,  there  were  such  stalwarts  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  O.  Shields,  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  George  Shiras  3d,  William  Brewster, 
William  B.  Mershon,  William  Dutcher,  Dr.  William 
T.  Hornaday,  John  M.  Phillips,  and  others  of  like 
stature. 

Hunters  began  to  organize  into  militant  groups. 
The  first  organization  of  its  kind  was  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Game,  a  local 
group  founded  in  1844,  but  the  first  to  organize  on 
a  state-wide  basis  was  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  in  1874.  This  pioneer  state  or- 
ganization is  still  functioning.  No  national  organ- 
ization appeared  until  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  composed  of  big-game  hunters,  was  organized 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1887.  It  also  is  still  on  the 
firing  line. 

Other  organizations,  national  in  scope,  formed 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  The  League  of 
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American  Sportsmen  (1898),  organized  by  G.  O. 
Shields,  long  since  discontinued;  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  American  Bison  Society,  the 
Camp  Fire  Club  of  America,  the  American  Game 
Protective  and  Propagation  Association,  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

From  meager  beginnings,  these  early  crusaders 
made  progress.  In  the  national  field  the  first  man 
in  high  official  position  to  give  wildlife  conservation 
real  impetus  was  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  by  his  example  and  leadership  brought  the 
need  for  conserving  wildlife  forcefully  to  public 
attention.  In  May  1908  he  called  the  governors  of 
the  states  to  the  White  House  and  had  a  serious 
talk  with  them  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
nation's  natural  resources  were  being  wasted.  The 
following  December  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  came  to  Washington  for  a  Joint  Conserva- 
tion Conference,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Thereafter,  things  began  to  move,  although  slowly. 
But  President  Roosevelt,  by  executive  order,  set 
aside  many  of  the  early  wildlife  refuges  in  the 
United  States  before  his  term  of  office  ended. 

We  mentioned  President  Roosevelt's  foreword  to 
the  Master  of  Game,  dated  "the  White  House, 
February  15,  1904."  That  foreword  should  be  stu- 
died by  every  hunter,  because  it  gives  the  "hunting 
psychology"  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  modern 
times.  After  reviewing  the  development  of  the  chase 
in  Europe  and  Great  Britian,  he  said: 

"The  great  lords  .  .  .  followed  the  chase  in  ways  which 
made  scant  demands  upon  the  hardier  qualities  either  of 
mind  or  body.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  all  demands  for  the 
hardy  virtues  rob  any  pastime  of  all  title  to  regard.  .  .  . 
The  chase  is  the  best  of  all  national  pastimes.  .  .  .  Laying 
stress  upon  the  mere  quantity  of  game  killed,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  record  of  the  slaughter,  are  sure  signs  of  un- 
healthy decadence  in  sportsmanship." 

Early  in  the  present  century  it  became  clear,  at 
least  to  a  few  farsighted  individuals,  that  there  was 
considerable  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  continu- 
ing shooting  for  the  masses  in  America.  In  one  of 
his  first  official  utterances  John  B.  Burnham,  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  American  Game  Pro- 
tective and  Propagation  Association  (1911,  later 
known  as  the  American  Game  Association)  warned 
that  "This  country  stands  today  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways  in  the  matter  of  field  sports.  It  faces  today 
the  question  of  whether  free  shooting  shall  continue, 
or  whether  the  European  system  of  preserves  and 
posted  lands  is  to  become  universal."  We  shall  com- 
ment on  this  later. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  active  wildlife  restoration 
movement  in  America  the  principal  emphasis  was 
upon  stopping  market  hunting,  setting  restrictive 
seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  enforcing  laws.  Today 
every  state  in  the  United  States,  and  every  province 
in  Canada,  has  modern  laws  to  conserve  the  game 
and  fish  supply,  with  a  staff  of  officers  to  enforce 
them.  The  hunting  seasons  have  progressively  be- 
come shorter,  and  the  bag  limits  smaller.  All  of 
the  departments  are  actively  conducting  wildlife 
research  to  learn  how  to  produce  more  game  with 
constantly  shrinking  habitats;  they  are  creating 
more  and  more  wildlife  refuges  and  acquiring  or 
leasing  lands  for  public  hunting  grounds;  many 
of  them  are  propagating  and  stocking  game  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quanties;  and  doing  many  other 


things  in  an  effort  to  continue  hunting  for  the 
masses. 

As  the  native  small-game  supplies  began  to  shrink 
alarmingly,  especially  the  game  birds,  numerous  in- 
dividuals and  public  agencies  began  importing 
stock  from  the  Old  World.  Thousands  of  pheasants 
were  brought  from  China  and  England,  Hungarian 
(European  Gray)  partridges  from  Europe,  bobwhite 
quail  from  Mexico,  and  later  chukar  partridges 
from  Asia. 

Most  of  the  imported  stock  was  released,  but  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  birds  were  retained  on 
public  game  farms  for  propagation  purposes. 

Of  all  the  imported  exotics,  the  most  successful 
has  been  the  ringneck  pheasant.  Today  it  provides 
the  bulk  of  the  wing  shooting  in  many  states 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  and  in  parts  of 
Canada.  The  Iranian  black-necked  pheasant  shows 
promise  of  succeeding  in  the  South  where  the 
Chinese  ringneck  has  failed.  Those  introduced  in 
Virginia  are  steadily  expanding  their  range.  In 
recent  years  the  chucker  partridge  has  enjoyed 
spectacular  increases  in  the  intermountain  states 
of  the  West.  Local  populations  of  Turkish  and 
Spanish  partridges  have  been  established  else- 
where, and  Asiatic  jungle  fowl  in  parts  of  the 
South.  Introductions  based  on  research  have  re- 
placed the  hit-or-miss  bird  releases  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  only  native  game  birds  that  have  been  raised 
successfully  in  captivity  are  the  bobwhite  quail,  the 
valley  quail,  the  Gambel  quail,  and  the  eastern 
wild  turkey.  Habitat  restoration  has  replaced  in 
importance  artificial  propagation  in  state  game 
programs,  but  in  the  more  heavily  hunted  states 
game  farms  still  are  useful  in  providing  hunting 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  sportsmen. 

Attempts  to  raise  such  grand  native  game  birds 
as  ruffed  grouse  and  prairie  chickens  in  pens  failed 
miserably.  This  was  also  true  of  efforts  to  produce 
in  confinement  the  wild  cottontail  rabbit. 

The  several  species  of  deer,  the  elk,  and  the 
antelope  have  made  spectacular  recoveries  in  areas 
where  conditions  have  remained  favorable,  and 
big-game  shooting  now  provides  sport  for  an  un- 
believable number  of  hunters  annually.  In  a  num- 
ber of  states  problems  of  overabundance  of  deer 
plague  game  administrators  more  frequently  than 
scarcity.  Most  of  the  available  elk  range  is  fully 
stocked,  and  some  states  are  underharvesting  rather 
than  overshooting  their  elk  herds.  Except  for 
Alaska,  no  state  has  enough  moose  to  permit  gen- 
eral hunting,  but  this  greatest  member  of  the  deer 
family  is  still  common  in  northern  Maine  and 
lias  expanded  its  historical  range  southward  into 
Utah.  Canada  continues  to  have  a  thriving  moose 
population  which  is  still  increasing. 

Game  restoration  and  wildlife  management  have 
been  financed  almost  exclusively  by  license  fees 
contributed  by  those  who  enjoy  hunting,  but  we 
are  still  spending  much  more  to  kill  game  than 
we  are  to  maintain  it.  The  sportsmen  must  pro- 
vide their  game  departments  with  adequate  funds 
to  maintain  good  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  first  Federal  law  to  protect  wildlife  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Lacey  Act  (1900)  to  stop  il- 
legal interstate  shipments  of  game  for  the  markets. 
But   market   shooting   had   scarcely   been    brought 


under  control  when  the  problem  of  conserving  the 
migratory  game  birds  arose.  Ducks  and  geese  know 
no  state  or  international  boundary  lines,  and  few  of 
the  states  were  willing  to  do  anything  about  it.  Most 
of  them  did  their  utmost  to  kill  all  they  could  while 
the  birds  were  in  their  midst. 

It  was  not  until  1913  that  Congress  passed  the 
Weeks-McLean  Act  asserting  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  migratory  game.  To  make  it  stick  in  the  courts 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Canada  (1916);  two 
years  later  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  was  passed 
to  make  it  effective. 

Within  a  year  after  enactment  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  the  country  was  warned  that  unless 
adequate  funds  were  provided  to  enforce  the  new 
regulations,  and  to  restore  a  large  part  of  the  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  waterfowl  grounds  which  had  been 
drained  for  agriculture,  the  plight  of  the  ducks  and 
geese  would  be  pathetic.  It  also  became  evident  that 
unless  suitable  action  was  taken  promptly  the  re- 
maining good  ducking  grounds  would  be  lost  to  the 
general  public. 

Various  proposals  were  advanced.  Congress  was 
persuaded  to  authorize  purchase  and  development 
of  two  important  waterfowl  areas.  Finally,  realizing 
that  a  piecemeal  approach  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate, Congress  in  1929  passed  the  Norbeck-An- 
dresen  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  which  au- 
thorized appropriations  totaling  almost  $8,000,000 
over  a  ten-year  period  to  acquire  feeding,  nesting, 
and  resting  areas  for  waterfowl.  It  also  established 
a  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  to  pass 
upon  purchases.  But  unfortunately  this  Act  made 
no  provision  for  public  hunting  grounds. 

Although  our  government  was  committed  to  a 
broad  waterfowl  restoration  program,  Congress 
failed  to  adhere  to  its  own  schedule  of  appropria- 
tions. Finally  in  1934  the  Duck  Stamp  Law  was 
passed,  requiring  hunters  to  buy  a  stamp  to  at- 
tach to  their  state  hunting  licenses  before  shooting 
waterfowl.  The  first  $1  stamp  in  1935  produced 
more  than  $600,000;  in  recent  years,  with  the 
price  of  the  stamp  $3,  annual  revenues  have  risen 
to  as  high  as  $6,000,000.  Most  of  this  money  has 
gone  into  refuges  and  the  restoration  of  breeding 
and  feeding  marshes  in  the  United  States.  In  1961 
Congress  appropriated  $105,000,000,  to  be  repaid 
from  future  duck  stamp  sales,  to  lease  and  pur- 
chase wetlands,  chiefly  in  the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  northern  plains,  where  agricultural  drainage 
threatens  the  duck  flights. 

Canada,  which  contains  the  principal  waterfowl 
breeding  grounds  of  the  continent,  has  made  ex- 
cellent progress  to  the  same  end,  partly  through 
funds  contributed  by  sportsmen  in  the  States. 

The  national  wildlife  refuge  system  contains 
more  than  30,000,000  acres  in  about  three  hundred 
major  units.  Canada  has  some  of  the  largest  wild- 
life refuges  in  the  world,  in  the  Arctic  territories, 
totaling  nearly  40,000,000  acres.  Since  1938,  the 
states  have  bought  or  leased  more  than  12,500,000 
acres  of  wildlife  lands,  30,000  acres  of  fishing 
waters,  and  80,000  acres  of  combined  fish  and  wild- 
life areas.  Nearly  all  these  lands  have  some  value 
to  waterfowl,  and  the  majority  were  acquired  pri- 
marily for  their  importance  to  ducks  and  geese. 

One  of  the  most  important  federal  ventures  to 
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provide  more  game  and  more  hunting  opportuni- 
ties was  the  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  Act 
of  1937,  under  which  the  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  was  earmarked  to  aid  the 
several  states.  Under  this  program  75%  of  the 
cost  of  approved  projects  is  federally  provided;  the 
states  supply  the  remaining  25%  from  hunting 
license  revenues.  More  than  $25,000,000  has  been 
available  to  the  fifty  states  and  three  territories 
each  year  in  recent  years. 

This  is  the  biggest  forward  step  ever  taken  in 
the  wildlife  restoration  program  in  this  country. 
It  enables  many  of  the  states  to  undertake  projects 
never  before  possible.  It  provides  funds  for  vital 
research  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  wild- 
life purposes,  including  public  hunting  grounds. 
It  also  has  greatly  improved  the  general  standard 
of  performance  by  the  participating  states.  An 
important  clause  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
requires  that  all  hunting  license  fees  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  operation  of  state  fish  and  game 
departments  if  these  are  to  remain  eligible  for 
federal  aid.  Prior  to  1937  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  some  states  for  politicians  to  divert  such  funds 
to  school,  highway,  and  other  projects  unrelated 
to  wildlife. 

Under  the  Pittman-Robertson  program,  the 
states  have  acquired  nearly  15,000,000  acres  of 
public  hunting  and  wildlife  refuge  lands.  They 
have  introduced  new  foreign  species  of  game  birds 
to  fill  ecological  niches  left  vacant  by  changes  in 
habitat.  Some  have  restored  native  game  birds, 
like  the  wild  turkey,  and  deer  to  huntable  status. 
Some  of  the  best  hunting  states  owe  most  of  their 
success  to  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

What  of  future  hunting  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can sportsman?  This  depends  upon  the  type  of 
hunting  you  have  in  mind,  and  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  you  live.  The  number  of  hunters 
in  the  United  States  has  nearly  tripled  in  the  last 
25  years.  With  a  shorter  work  week  and  longer 
vacation,  a  hunter  can  have  twice  as  much  op- 
portunity for  hunting  as  his  father  enjoyed  a 
generation  ago.  Modern  transportation  permits  a 
sportsman  to  cover  many  times  the  ground  he 
hunted  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Meanwhile  the 
total  wildlife  habitat  is  steadily  shrinking.  The 
small  family  farm,  which  provided  ideal  quail  and 
cottontail  habitat  in  the  early  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  being  absorbed  by  large  corporate  farms 
operated  with  the  efficiency  of  factories  or  is  being 
eliminated  by  housing  developments,  highways, 
and  industrial  construction.  Thousands  of  marshes 
and  potholes  that  produced  both  ducks  and  hunt- 
ing areas  at  the  turn  of  the  century  have  been 
drained  and  devoted  to  wheat  production  or  pas- 
ture. Some  coastal  marshes  have  been  destroyed 
by  filling  for  highway  construction  and  airport 
and  factory  sites.  Others  have  been  drained  for 
farm  expansion  or  ditched  for  mosquito  control. 
The  effort  of  public  agencies  entrusted  with  man- 
aging wildlife  resources  to  keep  pace  with  this 
ever  increasing  hunting  pressure  and  declining 
habitat  has,  so  far,  been  unsuccessful.  Attempts  to 
produce  hunting  for  the  masses  often  break  down 
because  of  crowding,  which  encourages  breaches 
of  sportsmanship  and  produces  inferior  sport. 
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The  problem  is  especially  critical  today  in  the 
case  of  waterfowl  hunting,  threatened  by  land 
destruction  and  restricted  by  farm-game  hunting. 
Since  the  source  of  supply  of  the  continent's  water- 
fowl crops— the  small  marshes  and  potholes  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains— is  diminishing  under  the 
onslaught  of  drainage,  the  future  of  waterfowl 
hunting  appears  grim.  The  decreasing  acreage  of 
hunting  marshes  in  the  United  States  has  given 
them  a  premium  value  to  wealthy  sportsmen  or 
private  duck  clubs.  In  their  efforts  to  acquire 
these  lands  for  the  public,  the  state  game  adminis- 
trators must  meet  prices  that  are  heavily  inflated 
in  relation  to  any  other  commercial  value  the 
areas  might  have.  The  first  step  in  saving  water- 
fowl hunting,  however,  must  be  to  reverse  the 
present  destruction  of  the  producing  waterfowl 
lands  of  North  America. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  In  1962  Congress 
required  an  inspection  by  wildlife  specialists  of 
wetlands  offered  for  federal  drainage  assistance 
under  agricultural  programs  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota.  In  the  same  year  it  placed  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  federal  assistance  for  draining 
lands  most  valuable  for  waterfowl.  With  its  $105,- 
000,000  appropriation  from  future  duck  stamp  re- 
ceipts, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  launched 
a  program  designed  to  purchase  1,200,000  acres 
for  waterfowl  refuges  and  1,750,000  acres  of  water- 
fowl production  areas  in  seven  years.  A  major 
stumbling  block  to  this  ambitious  program  was 
removed  in  1964  when  Congress  authorized  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  county  governments  for 
private  lands  taken  into  refuges.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  drainage  and  land  reclamation  are  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  the  Plains  States  and  Prairie 
Provinces,  which  produce  the  bulk  of  the  water- 
fowl taken  by  gunners.  Canada  has  no  Duck  Stamp 
Law  or  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  and  her  federal 
and  provincial  wildlife  agencies  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  general  appropriations.  This  has 
been  a  major  handicap,  and  the  Canadian  wild- 
life agencies  have  made  great  progress,  in  spite  of 
it,  to  assure  future  waterfowl  hunting  for  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians.  But  until  Canada  is  able 
to  launch  a  program  of  marsh  preservation  and 
restoration  to  keep  pace  with  growing  population 
pressures,  the  future  of  waterfowl  hunting  will 
remain  dark. 

With  farm  game,  such  as  pheasants,  quail,  and 
cottontail  rabbits,  which  reach  their  greatest  num- 
bers on  farms  and  ranches,  wildlife  administrators 
face  a  paradox.  Although  farm  habitat  is  shrink- 
ing under  modern  agricultural  practices,  it  is 
still  abundant  and  most  biologists  agree  that 
hunters  harvest  fewer  game  animals  in  this  cate- 
gory than  they  could.  The  modern  trend  is  to- 
ward liberalization  rather  than  further  restriction 
on  hunting  upland  game.  But  pheasants,  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  and  quail  are  produced  primarily  on 
private  farm  lands.  Landowners  are  growing  more 
restive  and  the  trespass  laws  more  severe.  Posted 


lands  have  cut  heavily  into  the  available  hunting 
acreage.  Opening  such  lands  will  require  more 
than  efforts  by  state  game  departments. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  can  be  laid  to  conflicts 
that  arise  when  increasing  numbers  of  hunters 
must  use  a  diminishing  acreage  of  land.  Posting 
itself  throws  more  pressure  on  the  remaining  open 
lands,  leads  to  further  crowding,  and  more  post- 
ing. Even  when  hunters  are  on  their  best  be- 
havior, farmers  resent  the  invasion  of  their  prop- 
erty by  large  numbers  of  armed  strangers.  And  in 
every  crowd  of  hunters  there  inevitably  will  be 
some  greedy,  thoughtless  game  hogs  who  ignore 
property  rights  and  the  rules  of  safety.  The  hunt- 
ing fraternity  must  regain  the  good  will  of  the 
landowner  if  upland  hunting  is  to  survive  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  modern  hunting 
scene  today  is  the  one  that  appeared  darkest  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Big  game  and  forest  game 
are  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  for  nearly 
a  century.  The  situation  is  particularly  bright  for 
sportsmen  in  the  West,  with  access  to  vast  acreages 
of  public  lands.  But  even  in  the  thickly  settled 
East,  forest  game  is  abundant.  State  forests  and 
some  national  forests  also  exist  in  the  East  and 
support  large  numbers  of  deer,  turkeys,  grouse, 
bears,  and  other  forest  game.  Many  military  reser- 
vations have  been  opened  to  public  hunting.  Most 
of  the  eastern  states  have  acquired  public  hunt- 
ing lands,  and  many  of  these  are  best  suited  to 
forest-game  species. 

With  America  moving  rapidly  toward  a  future 
population  in  excess  of  200  million,  however,  prob- 
lems inevitably  will  arise.  They  will  be  difficult, 
but  none  is  insuperable.  The  hunter  of  the  future 
must  expect  to  pay  more  to  support  wildlife  res- 
toration and  management  programs.  He  must 
watch  carefully  the  actions  of  political  leaders 
that  affect  the  game  supplies.  He  must  support 
progressive  game  laws  and  see  that  the  best  avail- 
able men  staff  his  fish  and  game  departments. 

The  Hunter's  Encyclopedia  was  first  published 
in  1948.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  assemble  with- 
in the  covers  of  a  single  volume  the  basic  infor- 
mation on  hunting.  Much  water  has  run  under 
the  bridge  since  that  time,  and  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  New  laws  have  been  passed.  Game 
ranges  have  changed.  New  hunting  techniques 
have  been  developed  and  new  hunting  equipment 
devised.  The  New  Hunter's  Encyclopedia  covers 
all  of  these  changes.  In  compiling  it,  the  editors 
have  drawn  upon  research  institutions,  industrial 
organizations,  government  agencies,  and  the  pens 
of  a  great  staff  of  distinguished  writers  and  editors. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its  several  provinces 
have  co-operated  freely,  as  have  the  federal  and 
state  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

This  is  more  than  a  manual  of  instructions  in 
the  techniques  of  hunting.  In  a  larger  sense  it  is 
an  instrument  of  education  in  conservation  pre- 
cepts and  intelligent  sportsmanship. 

Seth  Gordon 
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HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME 


Rise  of  the  Patriarchs.  Generally,  only  the  extern- 
al appearance  and  the  obvious  facts  register  with 
the  human  conscience.  The  construction,  the  mech- 
anism under  the  surface,  and  the  origin,  even  of 
familiar  things,  are  accepted  usually  at  face  value. 
Only  the  specialist  can  determine  true  values  be- 
cause he  alone  knows  something  of  the  source,  the 
time,  and  the  labor  involved  to  accomplish  the  fin- 
ished product.  Before  any  slight  conception  of  the 
infinite  value  of  North  American  big  game  can  be 
visualized,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  something  of  its 
origin.  Our  splendid  sleek  animals  of  the  present  day 
did  not  just  happen  so;  Nature  toiled  through  count- 
less ages  to  produce  them,  her  efforts  often  retarded 
by  failure  or  the  progress  of  centuries  completely 
wiped  out  by  world  catastrophes. 

The  rise  of  mammals  from  the  ranks  of  lower  ver- 
tebrates began  to  be  noticeable  in  the  early  Eocene 
Age,  more  than  60,000,000  years  ago,  but  the  actual 
dawn  of  mammal  life  came  much  earlier.  Evolution 
during  the  early  stages  was  rapid,  and  soon  all  great 
land  masses  were  teeming  with  life. 

North  America  was  a  relatively  stable  continent 
with  a  warm  climate,  both  factors  conducive  to  the 
production  of  a  large  and  varied  fauna.  All  Eocene 
mammals  bore  the  stamp  of  great  antiquity.  There 
were  some  rhinoceroslike  creatures  and  small  primi- 
tive horses,  but  most  of  the  animals  were  grotesque 
archaic  monsters.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Oligocene 
there  had  evolved  a  decided  predominance  of  the 
modernized  mammals  over  the  archaic  forms  and 
patterns  were  now  in  the  making  for  the  magnificent 
North  American  big-game  animals.  But  the  Oligo- 
cene mammals  were  experimental  or  in  a  transi- 
tional stage  and  all  were  eventually  discarded  and 
became  extinct.  There  were  many  ungulates,  both 
even  and  odd-toed,  and  the  saber-toothed  cats  were 
common. 

The  Miocene  Age  brought  a  great  advancement 
in  the  variety  and  the  development  of  hoofed  mam- 
mals, including  many  horses,  camels,  and  deer. 
Native  peccaries  appeared  and  the  first  elephants 
reached  America.  Native  rhinoceroses  died  out  but 
were  replaced  by  immigrants  from  the  Old  World. 

The  real  modernization  of  North  American  big 
game,  however,  did  not  begin  to  take  definite  form 
until  the  Pliocene.  The  herds  of  strange  creatures 
that  teemed  on  the  vast  plains  and  in  the  great  for- 
ests were  going  through  a  stage  of  modification.  The 
extreme  exotic  forms  were  discarded  and  a  competi- 
tive race  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  weeded  out 
the  weak  points.  Characteristic  of  this  age  was  the 


modernization  of  the  horses,  the  dying  out  of  the 
camel-llama  type,  and  the  extraordinary  migration 
of  the  Proboscidea  from  Asia,  the  first  appearance 
of  American  bears,  and  the  presence  of  a  hornless 
deer,  an  immigrant  from  Asia,  probably  the  an- 
cestor of  our  Virginia  deer. 

The  climax  in  evolution  came  when  the  great 
drought  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  our  North 
American  big  game.  The  broad  plains  and  prairies 
became  burning  deserts,  the  life-giving  waters  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  were  drained  by  hot,  dry  winds  and 
not  replenished.  Year  after  year  the  drought  con- 
tinued in  increasing  severity  until  the  last  remain- 
ing water-holes,  dried  up,  were  strewn  with  count- 
less carcasses  of  the  dead.  This  marked  the  end  of 
the  magnificent  fauna  of  the  Pliocene  Age.  The  sur- 
vivors, gaunt,  hardy,  resourceful  creatures,  aided  by 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  replenished  this 
great  continent  with  game. 

The  passing  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  Pleistocene 
marked  the  final  link  between  the  primitive  types 
and  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  modern,  progressive, 
big-game  animals  of  this  present  age. 

North  American  life  from  the  early  to  the  mid- 
Pleistocene  was  by  far  the  grandest  and  most  varied 
mammalian  era  that  ever  existed  on  this  continent 
and  equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  There  were  deer,  elk,  moose,  pronghorns, 
peccaries,  mastodons,  elephants,  llamas  and  camels, 
yaks,  horses,  tapirs,  American  lions,  saber-toothed 
cats,  dire  wolves,  and  wild  dogs,  as  well  as  our  mod- 
ern puma,  lynx,  wolves,  and  coyotes. 

A  land-bridge  stretched  across  the  Bering  Sea, 
connecting  North  America  and  Asia.  Invaders  over 
this  open  road  were  bison,  musk-ox,  caribou,  moose, 
wapiti,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats,  and  bears. 

The  most  spectacular  of  the  North  American 
Pleistocene  fauna  was  the  Proboscidians— the  masto- 
dons and  the  elephants  or  mammoths,  emigrants 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Mastodons  were  the 
most  common,  especially  in  the  forests  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Three  different 
elephants  roamed  the  continent  from  Alaska  south 
and  east  to  New  England;  all  belonged  in  the  mam- 
moth group.  They  were  cold-country  creatures,  the 
largest  being  the  Imperial  mammoth. 

The  Perissodactyla  or  the  odd-toed  ungulates 
were  abundant  in  the  North  American  Pleistocene 
and  included  tapirs  and  at  least  ten  different  horses, 
but  the  rhinoceros  had  disappeared  in  the  Pliocene 
Age.  The  tapirs  roamed  both  coasts  but  were  not 
found  on  the  plains  of  the  Middle  West.  The  small- 
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est  horse,  Equus  tau,  was  about  the  size  of  a  Shetland 
pony  and  was  in  marked  contrast  with  Equus  gigan- 
tus  of  Texas  which  exceeded  the  heaviest  modern 
draft  horse.  The  forest  horse  was  a  modern-sized 
species. 

Of  the  Artiodactyla  or  even-toed  ungulates,  some 
were  indigenous  types  that  had  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  American  ancestors.  Some,  however, 
were  descendants  of  ancient  emigrants  from  Asia. 
The  peccaries  or  American  pigs  were  indigenous,  as 
also  were  the  llamas.  The  typical  American  deer, 
blacktail  and  Virginia  deer,  were  descendants  of  a 
Miocene  emigrant.  The  giant  elk-moose  was  the 
most  outstanding  deer  of  that  age  but  is  now  ex- 
tinct. Today,  there  is  only  one  species  of  pronghorn, 
also  a  descendant  of  a  Miocene  emigant,  but  during 
the  Pleistocene  there  was  a  large  group,  some  with 
four  horns.  Several  different  bison  were  then  dom- 
inant on  the  plains  as  in  recent  times;  most  of  them 
were  larger  than  the  existing  buffalo  and  some  were 
gigantic  like  the  regal  bison,  that  had  a  spread  of 
horns  over  6  feet.  Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  true 
antelopes,  so  abundant  in  Asia  and  Africa,  were  ever 
included  in  the  American  fauna,  but  the  saiga,  an 
aberrant  antelope,  was  here. 

This  great  concentration  of  big  game  was  easy 
prey  for  the  hordes  of  terrible  destroyers,  many  of 
them  larger  and  more  ferocious  than  any  that  exist 
in  this  present  age.  The  most  specialized  and  for- 
midable of  the  Pleistocene  carnivores  was  the  saber- 
toothed  tiger  that  spread  over  practically  the  whole 
of  North  America.  It  was  not  only  the  most  treach- 
erous creature  of  its  day  but  the  commonest  of  the 
flesh-eaters.  Another  great  cat,  the  American  lion, 
also  preyed  on  the  Pleistocene  ungulates.  It  was 
larger  than  any  of  the  living  big  cats  of  Africa  or 
Asia  but,  unlike  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  was  an 
immigrant  and  restricted  in  distribution.  Also  found 
at  this  time  were  the  pumas,  lynxes,  and  other  cats. 
The  great  dire  wolves,  larger  than  any  existing  wolf, 
ranged  over  the  entire  continent  as  well  as  the  gray 
wolves,  the  coyotes,  and  the  dogs. 

The  Pleistocene  fauna  was  cosmopolitan— a  great 
assembly  of  Old  World  neotropical  and  North 
American  types  that  had  a  great  expectation  for  a 
mighty  future.  Great  size  was  one  of  their  character- 
istics, but  the  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  grotesque 
were  the  forms  that  disappeared.  By  mid-Pleistocene 
the  forests  and  plains  of  North  America  teemed  with 
countless  herds  of  big  game  animals;  their  numbers 
were  legion.  Natural  food  resources  were  taxed  to 
the  limit. 

The  first  world  catastrophe's  burning  heat  and 
drought  came  when  mammalian  fauna  had  reached 
a  peak.  After  recovering  itself  and  reaching  new 
heights  in  development,  a  second  scourge  of  violent 
climatic  change  had  an  even  more  disastrous  and 
far-reaching  effect  on  North  American  big-game  ani- 
mals. This  came  gradually  in  an  era  of  ever-increas- 
ing cold.  The  waters  of  the  oceans  were  transformed 
into  snow  and  deposited  on  the  polar  ice  cap.  Year 
after  year  the  great  glacier  moved  southward  until 
it  covered  some  3,000,000  square  miles  and  in  Ca- 
nadian centers  reached  a  maximum  thickness  of 
10,000  feet.  There  were  four  successive  glacial  in- 
vasions and  three  interglacial  periods.  After  the  final 
retreat,  less  than  one-third  of  the  great  Pleistocene 


mammalian  fauna  had  survived  the  Ice  Age.  All  ele- 
phants, mammoths,  and  mastodons  were  gone,  as 
were  the  American  lion,  saber-toothed  tiger,  great 
dire  wolf,  giant  elk-moose,  yak,  regal  bison,  two 
genera  of  musk-ox,  camels,  saiga,  four  genera  of 
pronghorns,  all  the  horses  and  tapirs.  Six  kinds  of 
bears  survived,  but  a  huge  species  related  to  the 
spectacle-bear  of  South  America  did  not. 

Great  catastrophes  where  readjustment  and  re- 
sourcefulness are  taxed  to  the  limit  for  existence 
usually  produce  improvement  and  advancement  for 
the  survivors.  All  living  big-game  animals  of  North 
America  are  the  direct  descendants  of  survivors  of 
this  glacial  age.  They  have,  it  would  seem,  reached 
the  ultimate  perfection  in  every  form  of  beauty, 
grace,  strength,  speed,  and  form. 

Hunting  prehistoric  big  game  is  not  a  random, 
haphazard  procedure.  The  geological  history  of  the 
prospective  fields  must  be  known  and  studied.  It  is 
true  that  collecting  fossil  vertebrates  began  in  an 
entirely  unsystematic  way.  Specimens  were  found  on 
the  surface  weathered  out  of  the  ground  by  erosion, 
but  such  material  was  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 
Present-day  palaeontologists,  with  their  skilled 
workers,  go  below  the  surface  and  excavate  huge 
blocks  of  matrix  containing  whole  skeletons.  Crum- 
bling sections  are  reinforced  and  the  whole  section 
is  carefully  transferred  to  the  laboratory.  The  pre- 
parators  go  to  work  on  freeing  the  bones  from  the 
matrix— a  task  requiring  the  utmost  skill  and  care. 

Pleistocene  mammals  lie  near  the  surface,  under 
the  topmost  layer  of  earth,  and  are  widely  spread 
over  the  continent.  Their  fossil-bearing  beds  are 
readily  detected  by  the  trained  hunter  from  frag- 
ments of  semi-fossilized  bones  that  are  brought  to  the 
surface  by  erosion  or  excavation.  Gold  miners  and 
prospectors  have  brought  to  light  many  well-pre- 
served deposits  of  prehistoric  creatures  that  had  long 
since  perished  in  quicksands  and  mire.  Many  well- 
preserved  Pleistocene  specimens  have  been  recov- 
ered from  the  tar  or  asphalt  pits  or  pools  of  Southern 
California.  Around  the  border  of  these  pools  the  tar 
hardens  by  evaporation  but  there  is  an  indefinite 
boundary  between  the  hard  and  soft  portions.  Many 
large  prehistoric  animals  frequently  found  them- 
selves sinking  in  the  tenacious  material.  The  cries 
uttered  in  their  death  struggles  as  they  tried  to  es- 
cape brought  many  carnivores  which,  in  turn,  were 
caught  in  the  death  trap.  Individual  small  pools 
have  recorded  hundreds  of  specimens,  mostly  wolves, 
but  the  bones  are  disarticulated  by  the  action  of  the 
pit  and  mixed  in  a  mass.  Nothing  actually  remains 
of  the  pre-Pleistocene  mammals,  but  as  Scott  aptly 
put  it,  "the  original  material  of  the  bone  or  tooth 
has  been  more  or  less  completely  removed  and  some 
mineral  substance,  commonly  silica,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  substitution  has  been  effected 
molecule  by  molecule  and  so  perfectly  that  the  most 
minute  microscopic  structure  is  exactly  reproduced." 
While  there  is  no  mathematical  ratio,  it  is  generally 
true  that  the  greater  the  geological  antiquity  of  a 
bone,  the  more  completely  petrified  it  is  and  the 
greater  its  fluorine  content.  Skeletons  from  the  Pale- 
ocene  and  Eocene  are  usually  heavy  and  dark  col- 
ored from  the  infiltration  of  iron  compounds,  while 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  fossil  bones  are  usually  light 
colored.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule; 


Valentine  fossils  (upper  Miocene,  or  lower  Plio- 
cene) are  often  black,  and  John  Day  fossils  are  gen- 
erally dark,  brown,  while  those  of  the  preceding 
White  River  are  buff,  or  white.  The  soft  parts  of 
Tertiary  mammals  are  very  rarely  preserved,  but  in 
the  Brown  Coals  of  Germany  some  very  interesting 
examples  of  carbonized  hairs  have  been  found.  Rec- 
ognizable impressions  of  birds'  feathers  have  been 
found  several  times  in  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  shales. 
Duration  of  the  Pleistocene  Age  preceding  the 
glaciers  is  estimated  as  600,000  years.  The  12,000  or 
15,000  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  retreat  of 
the  last  glacier  is  designated  by  palaeontologists  as 
"Present  Time."  How  long  the  present  era  will  last 
is  anyone's  guess,  but  American  big  game  is  now  liv- 
ing on  borrowed  time  and  its  future  is  dependent 
on  the  grace  of  human  interest. 

THE  LAST  STAND 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  man  himself  was 
cradled  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  nature  and  that 
conditions  of  his  emotional  sanity  instinctively  draw 
him  back  to  the  old  home.  There  is  an  uprush  of  feel- 
ing above  the  level  of  average  consciousness  when  he 
allows  the  magnetic  influence  of  nature  to  restore 
the  feeling  of  peace  found  on  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  natural  instinct  in  man  to  hunt  and  pit  his 
skill  against  the  cunning  of  wild  creatures  was  born 
not  only  from  the  necessity  to  kill  that  he  might  eat 
but  also  for  self-preservation.  Today,  nature's  de- 
pleted pastures  may  seem  of  little  importance  to  the 
united  labor  and  scientific  world  of  the  great  cities, 
but  even  here  all  are  dependent  on  the  precarious 
supply  of  Nature's  bounties.  Only  time  will  tell  if 
she  will  always  be  able  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
drain  on  her  resources. 

From  primitive  times  up  until  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  there  was  game  enough  in  North 
America  for  all,  and  enough  on  the  plains  and 
prairies  to  feed  a  nation  if  it  had  been  carefully 
husbanded.  Away  back  in  the  Pliocene  Age  a  gre;ii 
drought  had  almost  annihilated  American  game; 
centuries  later,  in  the  Pleistocene,  glaciers  swept 
the  continent  again  and  again,  each  time  altering 
the  composition  of  America's  wildlife.  But  all  the 
catastrophes  that  Nature  dealt  this  land  never 
changed  the  face  of  it  so  swiftly  or  altered  the  wild- 
life more  completely  than  the  white  man's  invasion. 

In  less  than  five  centuries  the  population  of  the 
continent  has  grown  from  fewer  than  a  million 
Indians  to  nearly  200  million  city-oriented  people 
with  the  highest  living  standards  on  earth.  Small 
wonder  that  this  development  has  brought  changes! 
It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  lost  much  of  our 
original  fauna  in  the  process.  But  the  miracle  is 
that  we  have  managed  to  retain  and  restore  so 
much  in  the  face  of  this  change.  For  big-game 
hunting  is  far  better  today  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  possibly  better  than  it  will  ever  be  again. 

THE  MODERN  ERA 

The  Early  Pattern.  The  white  man,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  New  World,  found  a  continent  almost  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  man.  Even  the  American 
Indians  were  relatively  recent  newcomers,  scattered, 
few  in  number,  and  exerting  only  passing  influ- 
ences on  either  the  landscape  or  the  wildlife.  The 
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big  game  of  the  continent  was  a  product  of  evo- 
lution working  in  an  almost  unchanging  environ- 
ment. Various  species  occupied  specific  niches  cre- 
ated by  the  interworkings  of  climate,  soil,  and 
topography,  which  in  turn  created  the  pattern  of 
plants  that  each  species  of  the  wildlife  community 
needed  to  survive. 

The  Arctic  tundra,  snow-covered  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  its  subsoils  perpetually  frozen,  sup- 
ported principally  primitive  plants— lichens,  mosses, 
sedges,  and  grasses— with  scattered  clumps  of  dwarf 
willows  and  heath  shrubs.  This  was  the  home  of 
the  barren-ground  caribou  which,  harassed  by 
Arctic  wolves,  trooped  in  a  restless  east  and  west 
migration  in  search  of  the  lichens  that  formed 
their  principal  source  of  food.  They  numbered  in 
the  millions.  The  western  half  of  their  range  they 
shared  with  the  barren-ground  grizzly  bear.  Along 
the  Arctic  coast  there  were  perhaps  a  million 
musk-oxen  in  herds  numbering  in  the  thousands. 

The  Arctic  coast  produced  its  own  character- 
istic fauna.  Polar  bears  searched  the  ice  floes  for 
seals  of  a  dozen  species,  and  great  pods  of  walruses 
hauled  out  on  the  rocky  beaches  and  floating  ice 
to  warm  themselves  in  the  Arctic  sun. 

South  of  the  treeless  tundra  was  the  boreal 
forest.  This  broad  band  of  stunted  trees  sprawled 
across  the  continent,  its  northern  margin  begin- 
ing  at  Mackenzie  Delta  and  sweeping  southwest 
past  Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  Lakes  to  the  site 
of  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson's  Bay,  reaching  the 
Atlantic  Coast  near  Newfoundland.  Its  southern 
border  began  near  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  snaked 
southeastward  through  Saskatchewan,  east  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  across  northern  New  Brunswick. 
Newfoundland  was  included  in  the  boreal  forest 
zone,  as  was  much  of  interior  Alaska.  Tongues  of 
boreal  forest  extended  northward  along  the  rivers 
deep  into  the  tundra  and  as  deeply  on  the  higher 
ground   into  the  forests  and  plains  of  the  south. 

The  boreal  forest  was  dominated  by  relatively 
few  species— white  and  black  spruce,  jack  pine,  and 
on  the  muskegs  or  bogs,  larch  or  tamarack.  White 
birch,  red  maple,  poplar,  and  willows  were  com- 
mon associates.  The  trees  were  relatively  small 
and  often  widely  scattered  but  elsewhere  forming 
almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  densely  crowded 
and  spindly  trunks.  The  understory  was  made  up 
largely  of  trailing  or  dwarf  shrubs.  Sphagnum  moss 
blanketed  the  soil  of  the  wetter  sites. 

This  great  forest,  blanketing  an  eighth  of  the 
continent,  was  the  domain  of  the  moose.  The 
barren-ground  caribou  was  more  common  in  the 
boreal  forest  than  on  the  tundra.  The  woodland 
caribou  occupied  its  southern  border.  This  forest 
supported  almost  no  deer;  but  black  bears  were 
common  in  the  eastern  portions,  and  the  grizzly 
bear  roamed  the  western  half.  Wolves  were  com- 
mon throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 

South  of  the  boreal  forest  and  shading  into  it 
in  the  east  was  the  lake  forest,  occupying  the  sandy 
soils  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  recurring  east- 
ward into  New  York  and  New  England  along  the 
larger  streams  or  bodies  of  water.  It  was  character- 
ized by  extensive  stands  of  white  pine,  red  pine, 
and   hemlock.   White   cedar   was   common    on    the 
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wetter  sites  in  swamps  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes. 

The  understory  of  the  lake  forest  was  poorly 
developed,  owing  to  the  dense  shade  formed  by 
the  dominant  conifers.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  the  lake  forest  did  not  support  big  game 
in  the  abundance  that  characterized  other  climatic 
zones.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  species  did  not 
attain  great  abundance  in  relation  to  modern-day 
conditions.  Moose  and  woodland  caribou  were 
common  in  all  the  more  open  sites,  around  its 
myriad  ponds,  beaver  meadows,  and  streams. 
White-tailed  deer  frequented  similar  places,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southern  and  eastern  margins 
through  northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  England,  where  it  merged  with  the 
northern  border  of  the  deciduous  forest.  Black 
bears,  less  abundant  than  the  deer,  prowled  its 
thickets  and  open  glades  in  search  of  berries.  In 
the  lake  forest,  Indian  activity  favored  the  spread 
of  the  deer,  bear,  and  moose  into  areas  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  unsuitable  for  their  existence; 
Indian  townsites,  which  were  shifted  periodically 
in  response  to  changing  hunting  conditions,  left 
expanses  of  abandoned  clearings  that  grew  up 
into  brush  and  young  forests  of  birch,  poplar, 
and  pine  or  fir.  The  Indians  also  used  fire  to  clear 
land  or  to  drive  game.  Extensive  old  burns  sup- 
porting thickets  of  blueberry,  raspberry,  and  sumac 
or  forests  of  young  birches  and  other  hardwoods 
were  common  in  the  lake  forest.  As  a  group  these 
lands  supported  far  more  game  than  the  virgin 
forest  unaltered  by  the  activities  of  man. 

South  of  the  lake  forest,  its  western  flank  rest- 
ing on  the  Great  Plains  and  its  east  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  was  the  great  deciduous  forest.  Its 
western  margin  began  in  south  central  Minnesota 
and  snaked  back  and  forth  along  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  in  East  Texas.  It  blanketed  most  of 
the  continent  south  of  central  Maine  and  southern 
Quebec  to  the  middle  of  the  Florida  Peninsula. 
Its  climate  was  more  tolerant  than  that  of  the 
coniferous  forests  of  the  North. 

The  dominant  tree  throughout  this  huge  wood- 
land was  the  oak.  Two  dozen  or  more  species  of 
oak  occurred  separately  or  in  combination  with 
others  somewhere  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
forest.  Associated  with  them  were  other  hardwoods 
—beech,  sugar  maple,  yellow  birch,  and  chestnut 
in  the  north  and  at  higher  elevations;  tulip  poplar 
and  hickory  at  lower  elevations  and  in  the  south. 
In  the  undisturbed  portion  of  this  forest,  conifers 
were  not  common  except  on  the  sandier  soils  and 
along  the  coast  where  pines  often  dominated  the 
scene.  White  cedar  occupied  the  bogs  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  deciduous  forest,  and 
extensive  cypress  swamps  fringed  the  southern 
coastline.  At  the  higher  elevations  and  in  the 
North,  hemlock  often  grew  in  association  with 
the  hardwoods. 

The  undisturbed  climax  deciduous  forest,  which 
covered  ninety  per  cent  of  the  uplands  east  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  at  least  half  of 
the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  not  productive  of  big  game.  The 
trees  reached  massive  proportions,  and  their  root 
competition  and  shade  prevented  the  development 


of  extensive  undergrowth  that  deer  and  elk  need 
for  browsing. 

The  dominant  big-game  animals  of  the  decidu- 
ous forest  were  the  white-tailed  deer  and  the  black 
bear,  but  both  species  would  have  been  relatively 
scarce  except  for  the  activities  of  the  beaver  and 
the  Indian.  The  beaver,  by  cutting,  girdling,  and 
flooding  standing  timber  along  the  streams,  cre- 
ated cumulatively  large  expanses  of  brushland  and 
young  forest.  The  shrubs  and  young  trees  that 
occupied  old  beaver  meadows  usually  were  of 
species  preferred  by  deer  for  food.  Indian  activity 
was  more  prevalent  in  the  eastern  woodlands  than 
in  the  northern  forests.  Where  the  Ojibwas,  Otta- 
was,  Potawatomis,  and  other  northern  tribes  were 
pr"-yiarily  hunters,  the  Algonquins  of  the  East  were 
farmers  and  fishermen  first  and  hunters  secondar- 
ily. Their  towns  often  occupied  extensive  areas 
and  were  shifted  periodically  as  the  local  soil 
played  out.  Intertribal  war  was  common,  and  the 
threat  of  attack  often  forced  an  exodus  from  one 
townsite  to  another.  The  Indian  also  used  fire  to 
clear  his  garden  patches  and  to  drive  game.  These 
fires  often  burned  extensive  areas  which,  reverting 
to  brush,  sprout  growth,  and  seedling  trees,  sup- 
ported ideal  deer  habitat  and  the  berry  patches 
that  the  black  bear  needed  to  thrive. 

Except  for  the  timber  wolf  and  cougar,  which 
were  found  wherever  there  were  deer,  the  black 
bear  and  whitetail  were  the  only  animals  of  big- 
game  status  found  extensively  in  the  deciduous 
forest.  Moose  penetrated  the  northern  edges,  oc- 
casionally into  Massachusetts  and  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. Elk  and  eastern  bison  were  common  in 
the  transitional  zone  between  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  and  they  often  followed  the  rivers  almost 
to  the  coast.  Both,  however,  were  rare  anywhere 
on  the  coastal  plain,  although  bison  reached  the 
coast  regularly  in  the  panhandle  of  northwestern 
Florida. 

The  greatest  single  reservoir  of  wildlife  on  the 
continent  was  the  grasslands,  the  huge  prairie  that 
blanketed  all  of  the  central  part  of  North  America 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  western  fringes  of 
the  deciduous  forest.  North  and  south  it  stretched 
from  southern  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mani- 
toba to  southern  Mexico.  A  broad  band  of  grass- 
lands also  ran  westward  through  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado into  California;  there  were  patches  of  prairie 
in  interior  Britsh  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon, and  in  California's  Imperial  Valley. 

The  grasslands  were  the  domain  of  the  Ameri- 
can bison  and  the  pronghorn  antelope.  In  primi- 
tive America  they  numbered  perhaps  60  million 
each.  Elk  occupied  all  the  fringes  of  the  prairie 
and  the  woodlands  that  developed  along  the  river 
bottoms.  These  prairie  woodlands  ran  like  a  net- 
work across  the  grasslands.  They  were  also  the 
home  of  the  white-tailed  deer,  which— although  it 
rarely  ventured  far  out  on  the  open  prairie— found 
adequate  food  and  shelter  in  the  willow  and  aspen 
thickets  of  the  river  bottoms.  In  the  West,  where 
the  prairie  ran  up  into  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
the  whitetails  shaded  out;  mule  deer  took  their 
place.  Grizzly  bears  roamed  all  of  the  prairies 
east  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  black  bears  were 


found  in  the  wooded  areas  throughout  the  region. 

The  western  portion  of  the  continent  was  a 
complex  ecological  area  containing  rain  forests 
and  desert  scrub,  prairie  grassland  and  alpine 
tundra.  Its  big-game  population  was  equally  com- 
plex. The  mountain  goat  was  the  dominant  species 
of  the  higher  crags  and  peaks  from  Wyoming 
north  to  Alaska.  At  lower  elevations  in  the  sub- 
alpine  forest  zone  were  the  bighorn  sheep.  The 
white,  or  Dall,  sheep  was  the  dominant  species  in 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory;  the  several 
darker  races  of  Ovis  canadensis  ranged  from  British 
Columbia  through  all  the  western  mountains  into 
northern  Mexico.  At  still  lower  elevations  the 
patchwork  of  shrublands,  open  glades,  and  forest 
produced  ideal  habitat  for  the  mule  deer  and  elk. 
The  brushlands  around  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
this  subalpine  forest  were  used  by  moose  and  wood- 
land caribou. 

Fringing  the  West  Coast  from  the  base  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  to  central  California  was  the 
coast  forest.  Parts  of  this  great  coniferous  forest 
extended  across  British  Columbia  into  Alberta 
and  across  Oregon  and  Washington  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  consisted  of  massive  trees  of  many 
species.  The  great  sequoias  grew  in  California; 
but  spruce,  western  hemlock,  and  Douglas  fir  also 
reached  huge  proportions.  Many  trees  were  be- 
tween 200  and  300  feet  tall  and  from  15  to  20 
feet  through  their  bases.  The  forest  itself  sup- 
ported little  big  game.  Blacktailed  deer  occupied 
the  coastal  fringes  and  elk  the  forest  margins  at 
higher  elevations. 

Between  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies  was  a  broad 
belt  of  desert  extending  southward  into  western 
Mexico.  Mule  deer,  pronghorn  antelope,  and 
desert  bighorn  sheep  occupied  various  portions  of 
the  northern  sagebrush  zone.  Peccaries,  or  javelina, 
lived  in  the  desert  scrub  of  the  southern  zone. 

The  most  nearly  universal  tenants  of  North 
America  in  primitive  times  were  the  larger  preda- 
tors, the  gray  wolf  and  the  panther.  Various  races 
of  the  wolf  occurred  over  all  of  the  continent. 
The  panther,  or  cougar,  occurred  throughout  the 
range  of  all  three  species  of  deer. 

Although  these  various  ecological  zones  of  the 
continent  were  not  sharply  defined  except  in  cer- 
tain localities,  they  formed  the  basic  pattern  that 
the  first  white  explorers  and  settlers  found  when 
they  reached  the  New  World.  They  also  governed 
the  distribution  of  the  various  species  of  mammals 
that  we  know  today  as  "big  game." 

The  Colonial  Period.  The  Spaniards  were  in  the 
New  World  a  full  century  before  John  Smith  es- 
tablished his  colony  at  Jamestown.  The  impact  of 
civilization  on  the  delicate  balance  of  plant  and 
animal  life  that  had  prevailed  for  thousands  of 
years  began,  not  on  the  East  Coast,  but  in  Mexico 
and  the  American  Southwest. 

In  Mexico  the  Aztecs,  with  their  complex  and 
highly  advanced  culture,  had  already  altered  the 
landscape  greatly.  Cortez  and  his  conquistador es 
were  the  first  white  men  to  see  an  American  bison 
and  turkey,  but  they  found  both  in  Montezuma's 
zoo.  Most  of  the  larger  wild  animals  had  probably 
been  eliminated  from  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish. 
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The  conquistadores  probably  made  only  minor 
direct  inroads  on  the  wildlife.  Lusting  for  gold, 
they  had  little  interest  in  hunting,  and  they  took 
what  food  they  wanted  from  the  storehouses  of 
the  Indians.  Indirectly,  however,  they  altered  com- 
pletely the  relationship  of  the  Plains  Indians  to 
the  big  game  by  introducing  the  horse.  Where 
earlier  the  Indian  hunter  had  been  forced  to  hunt 
on  foot,  he  could  now  pursue  buffalo  on  horse- 
back, as  mobile  and  swift  as  his  prey.  By  1600  all 
the  hunting  tribes  of  the  prairies  were  using  horses, 
and  bands  of  wild  horses  roamed  the  grasslands 
of  Mexico  and  the  Southwest. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  by  the 
Spanish  friars  and  the  civil  governors  who  fol- 
lowed the  early  gold  hunters.  All  these  domesti- 
cated animals  competed  with  native  wildlife. 
Spanish  settlements  and  Indian  missions  developed 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  grazed  the 
open  range  outside  the  villages.  Their  competi- 
tion probably  drove  out  much  of  the  native  deer, 
mountain  sheep,  antelope,  and  buffalo.  The  re- 
corded disappearance  of  the  buffalo  from  north- 
western Florida  in  the  early  18th  century  may 
have  been  caused  as  much  by  competition  with 
Spanish  livestock  as  by  direct  killing. 

The  French,  English,  Swedes,  and  Dutch  who 
colonized  the  eastern  seaboard  were  men  of  a 
different  breed.  Most  were  solid  tradesmen  and 
farmers  rather  than  adventurers.  They  were  in- 
terested, not  in  gold  or  Indian  souls,  but  in  carv- 
ing homes  from  the  wilderness.  Their  pattern  was 
that  of  the  contemporary  English  or  European 
landscape— farms,  towns  and  villages,  and  open 
fields  covered  with  crops,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The 
Indians  and  the  great  forests  were  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  realizing  this  dream;  they  were  to  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  possible  or  turned  to  profit 
while  they  lasted.  The  colonists  settled  first  on 
the  semicleared  lands  of  old  Indian  towns  along 
the  coast. 

The  early  settlers  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
had  little  knowledge  of  hunting  techniques,  but 
they  found  the  native  red  man  ready  and  willing 
to  trade  trinkets,  cheap  axes,  and  knives  for  veni- 
son, furs,  and  hides.  Where  the  Indian  had  for- 
merly hunted  only  to  meet  his  own  limited  needs, 
he  now  began  to  kill  game  for  profit.  During  the 
early  years,  each  settlement  depended  largely  on 
wild  game  for  its  meat  supply.  Deer  hides,  with 
beaver  and  otter  pelts,  brought  good  prices  in  the 
European  markets. 

The  whites  enlisted  Indian  hunters  both  to  ob- 
tain hides  and  venison  and  to  kill  wolves  and 
other  predators.  By  the  time  the  Indians  began 
to  openly  oppose  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  into 
their  hunting  areas,  they  had  schooled  the  new- 
comers in  their  methods. 

Sport  played  only  a  minor  role  in  the  frontier 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Most  people 
were  too  busy  righting  the  wilderness.  As  settle- 
ment spread  along  the  coast  and  into  the  interior, 
usually  by  way  of  the  river  valleys,  towns  and 
farms  replaced  the  more  productive  deer  ranges. 
Logging  was  a  major  colonial  industry;  sawmills 
were    among    the    first    industrial    establishments 
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along  the  coast.  But  when  the  trees  were  cut,  the 
land  was  seldom  permitted  to  revert  to  forest.  As 
the  population  grew  and  the  number  of  livestock 
increased,  most  of  the  big-game  range  was  elim- 
inated, except  for  swamps  and  other  islands  of 
cover  that  could  not  be  grazed  or  cultivated.  These 
areas  were  hunted  the  year  around.  This  pattern 
accounts  for  the  well-documented  elimination  of 
deer  along  much  of  the  eastern  coastal  plain  with- 
in fifty  years  after  settlement  began. 

In  spite  of  bounties  and  ceaseless  persecution, 
the  wolf,  which  had  been  common  in  all  of  the 
eastern  deer  range,  persisted  in  many  localities 
longer  than  the  deer.  The  wolf  and  deer  were 
squeezed  together  into  the  swamps  and  other  un- 
tillable  areas— an  arrangement  that  favored  only 
the  wolf,  which  could  foray  out  at  night  against 
the  free-ranging  livestock  of  the  colonial  farmer. 
The  first  colonial  laws  dealing  with  wildlife  offered 
bounties  and  other  incentives  for  killing  wolves. 
Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  taxed  the  Indians 
within  their  boundaries  by  requiring  all  citizens 
to  assist  in  wolf  drives  or  to  maintain  wolf  pits. 
Fencing  projects  were  used  in  an  effort  to  exclude 
wolves  from  points  of  land.  Such  a  fence  existed 
for  many  years  at  the  base  of  the  Nahant  peninsula, 
north  of  Boston,  and  a  more  ambitious  project 
called  for  fencing  most  of  Cape  Cod  from  the 
mainland.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  wolf  re- 
mained a  major  local  threat  to  animal  husbandry 
well  into  the  19th  century  throughout  much  of 
the  East. 

The  first  laws  designed  to  protect,  rather  than 
destroy  wildlife,  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deer.  Rhode  Island  led  the  way  by  adopting  a 
closed  season  for  six  months  of  each  year  in  1646. 
Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  law  in  1698  but 
repealed  it  in  1700.  When  it  reinstated  the  law  in 
1715,  it  included  a  provision  authorizing  each 
town  to  appoint  officers  known  as  "deer  reeves"  to 
enforce  the  law.  By  1730  most  of  the  colonies  had 
similar  laws  and  similar  officers. 

The  dates  that  most  of  these  laws  were  enacted 
reflect  more  the  time  when  deer  became  scarce  in 
each  colony  rather  than  a  turning  point  for  the 
better  in  the  status  of  the  deer.  The  destruction 
of  habitat  by  ax,  fire,  cow,  and  plow  was  a  more 
severe  threat  than  the  gun. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  most  of  the 
population  of  North  America  was  confined  to  the 
coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  region  east  of  the 
Appalachians.  Civilization  had  begun  to  spill  over 
the  mountains  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  the 
frontier  towns  of  the  "West"  were  small  and  scat- 
tered. Nearly  two  centuries  of  settlement  had 
wrought  great  changes  in  the  lands  east  of  the 
mountains.  Much  of  the  land  had  been  cleared 
and  supported  thriving  towns,  lush  farms,  and 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Little  remained  of 
the  virgin  forest  between  Portland,  Maine,  and 
southern  Georgia. 

The  deer,  wild  turkey,  black  bear,  and  timber 
wolf  were  still  found  in  all  the  eastern  colonies 
in  scattered  swamps  and  mountain  strongholds, 
but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.  West  of 
the  mountains,  where  Indian  and  white  hunters 
were   beginning    to   operate    the   year    around    in 


search  of  meat  and  hides,  conditions  had  changed 
relatively  little  except  around  the  larger  settle- 
ments. 

The  Period  of  Western  Expansion,  1790-1850.  The 
years  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
mid-point  of  the  19th  century  were  characterized 
by  an  almost  unbelievable  national  growth.  In 
1790  there  were  around  4  million  Americans 
huddled  mostly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
1850  the  population  numbered  24  million.  Net- 
works of  railroads  and  canals  traced  former  game 
trails  and  Indian  paths.  Immigrants  were  flowing 
into  the  eastern  ports  daily,  swelling  the  popula- 
tions of  the  towns  and  joining  the  western  exodus 
into  new  lands. 

The  impact  on  big  game  throughout  the  East 
was  dramatic.  The  bison  and  elk  in  western  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  were  killed  off  rapid- 
ly. Deer,  harassed  by  growing  numbers  of  market 
hunters,  were  greatly  reduced  throughout  the 
fringes  of  the  prairies  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers.  By  1850  deer  had  been  practically 
eliminated  from  the  coastal  plain  and  most  of  the 
eastern  mountains.  They  were  also  declining 
rapidly  in  the  lake  states.  In  interior  Maine  and 
eastern  Canada,  however,  deer,  which  had  never 
been  common  in  those  areas  increased  as  logging 
created  a  more  suitable  environment  of  second 
growth  forests.  Most  of  the  forests  of  the  north 
were  not  settled  upon  after  the  trees  were  logged 
but  were  permitted  to  revert  to  second-growth 
brush.  This  provided  ideal  habitat  for  deer  and 
moose  where  there  had  been  none.  The  loggers, 
however,  lived  off  the  land;  hired  hunters  were 
employed  to  kill  deer,  moose,  and  caribou  for 
meat. 

Maine  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
state  to  provide  legal  protection  for  a  big-game 
animal  other  than  the  deer  when  it  enacted  a 
closed  season  on  moose  and  deer  in  1825.  A  few 
years  later  the  Maine  legislature  authorized  the 
appointment  of  county  wardens  to  enforce  the 
closed  season.  These  men,  however,  worked  under 
great  handicaps.  In  the  wilderness  logging  camps 
the  loggers  dined  on  moose  meat  and  venison 
throughout  the  year. 

The  years  before  the  Civil  War  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  sport  hunting  as  a  major  form  of 
recreation.  The  wealthy  landowners  of  the  South 
had  hunted  for  sport  in  colonial  times,  but  in  the 
more  austere  atmosphere  of  the  North  sport  hunt- 
ing was  frowned  upon  as  a  waste  of  time.  Even 
in  the  South  men  rarely  traveled  far  to  engage 
in  sport.  Improvements  in  transportation  and  the 
rise  of  a  professional  class  changed  the  colonial 
pattern  by  1830.  Men  began  to  travel  to  the 
Adirondacks  to  shoot  deer  or  to  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  to  have  a  go  at  moose  or  caribou. 

With  the  rise  of  the  sport  hunter,  the  market 
gunner  who  had  operated  with  impunity  and  the 
open  encouragement  of  society,  met  his  first  op- 
position. The  New  York  Sporting  Club,  estab- 
lished in  1844,  developed  into  the  New  York  State 
Game  Protective  Association.  It  immediately  began 
to  press  for  tighter  game  laws.  Its  members  as- 
sumed vigilante  functions  in  prosecuting  violators 
of  the  hunting  laws. 


Writers  like  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester)  began  to  arouse  the  public  over  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  market  shooter  and  to  demand  that 
wildlife  be  regarded  as  a  recreational  rather  than 
an  economic  resource.  But  by  1850  the  pioneer 
eastern  conservationist  had  little  to  protect. 

The  Low  Ebb,  1850-1900:  The  last  half  of  the 
19th  century  was  the  most  critical  in  the  history 
of  America's  big  game.  These  fifty  years  saw  the 
exploitation  of  America's  wildlife  reach  its  zenith. 
It  saw  the  almost  total  reshaping  of  the  face  of  the 
continent  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  it  also  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  the  public  conscience  toward 
natural  resources  that  we  know  as  conservation. 
Finally  it  saw  the  beginning  of  federal  and  state 
forest,  park,  and  wildlife  programs  that  helped 
check  the  tide  of  game  destruction. 

The  Gold  Rush,  which  began  in  1848,  ushered 
in  the  most  frantic  shift  in  population  that 
America  has  ever  seen.  Early  in  1849,  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  sleepy  community  of  3,000  people.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  a  brawling  boom  town 
of  more  than  20,000  and  growing  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  a  thousand  a  week.  Nearly  anything  that 
would  float  on  salt  water  was  used  to  carry  gold 
hunters  to  California  by  way  of  Panama  and  Cape 
Horn.  Streams  of  other  would-be  millionaires 
poured  in  overland  by  pack  train  and  wagon. 

By  1855  most  of  California  had  been  changed 
completely.  Most  of  the  forests  had  been  cut  or 
burned,  and  most  of  the  soil  along  the  streams 
had  been  run  through  sluice  boxes  and  rocker 
troughs.  Rivers  were  diverted  from  their  courses 
to  permit  the  gold  seekers  to  work  their  bottoms. 
With  eggs  bringing  75  cents  each  and  beef  $20  a 
pound,  the  miners  killed  deer,  elk,  and  antelope 
whenever  they  could.  The  local  big  game  did  not 
last  long  near  the  boom  towns  and  mining  camps. 

But  the  Gold  Rush  brought  changes  to  every 
other  part  of  the  nation.  Soldiers  had  to  be  sent 
to  protect  the  travelers  from  the  Indians.  Towns 
sprang  up  along  the  travel  routes  and  around  the 
military  posts.  Older  fur  trading  posts  that  dotted 
the  maps  of  the  contemporary  West  in  a  sparse 
pattern,  became  full-fledged  towns. 

These  newly  displaced  people  had  to  be  fed, 
and  market  hunters  helped  supply  the  needs  of 
those  who  did  not  hunt  for  themselves.  The  Army, 
railroad  and  mining  companies,  timber  companies, 
and  civilian  butcher  shops  employed  regular 
hunters  who  were  paid  by  the  piece  for  all  game 
killed. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  another  wave  of  settle- 
ment poured  out  of  the  East.  Under  the  Home- 
stead Laws  of  1862,  anyone  who  lived  on  the  land 
for  four  years  could  claim  up  to  160  acres  as  his 
own— service  in  the  Union  Army  was  deducted 
from  the  required  time.  On  May  10,  1869,  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed,  and 
the  western  rush  really  began. 

Rail  transportation  made  it  possible  to  ship 
game  directly  to  the  eastern  markets.  It  opened 
the  West  to  eastern  sportsmen.  Thousands  flocked 
to  the  West  to  hunt  for  profit  or  sport.  It  boomed 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  Southwest  and  opened 
millions  of  acres  of  prairie  to  settlement.  The  im- 
pact of  the  railroads  on  western  wildlife  cannot 
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be  exaggerated.  Within  ten  years  they  had  upset 
entirely  the  pattern  that  had  evolved  over  ten 
thousand  years. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  flood  of  settlers  poured  out 
of  the  East,  a  smaller  wave  of  civilization  was 
sweeping  eastward  to  meet  it.  Prospectors  had 
moved  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  western 
deserts  after  scouring  the  Sierras  and  Cascades. 
Some  struck  it  rich,  and  wherever  minerals  were 
found  a  town  sprang  up.  Elk,  mule  deer,  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  antelope  were  regular  fare  in  the 
frontier  towns.  Wherever  the  white  man  went,  he 
changed  the  original  country— usually  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  larger  game  animals. 

The  mass  destruction  of  the  buffalo  began  in 
1870.  Protected  by  the  Army  against  the  Indians, 
professional  hunters  fanned  out  across  the  prairies 
by  the  hundreds  and  then  the  thousands.  Most 
were  armed  with  the  new  breech-loading  Sharps 
carbine.  A  typical  party  had  two  or  three  hunters 
and  from  five  to  a  dozen  skinners.  The  mounted 
hunters,  moving  forward  along  the  flanks  of  a 
slow-moving  buffalo  herd,  would  wait  in  ambush. 
As  the  animals  moved  within  range  they  would 
kill  from  five  to  a  dozen  and  then  race  ahead  to 
repeat  the  process.  The  skinners,  following  with 
wagons,  stripped  off  the  hide,  cut  out  tongue  and 
loin,  and  left  the  rest  to  rot.  A  seasoned  crew 
could  take  200  in  an  average  day  without  effort. 
One  hunter  shot  1,500  in  a  week.  In  1872  and 
1873  the  railroads  in  Kansas  alone  hauled  1,250,000 
hides  to  eastern  tanneries. 

But  antelope,  deer,  and  mountain  sheep  also 
suffered. 

By  1880,  the  great  buffalo  migrations  were  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  debacle  went  almost  un- 
protested, although  a  few  weak  voices  were  raised 
in  protest.  In  1875  a  bill  to  restrict  the  slaughter 
got  through  both  Houses  of  Congress.  But  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant  vetoed  it  at  the  request  of 
General  Phillip  Sheridan,  who  testified  that  kill- 
ing the  buffalo  was  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
Indian  problem.  Idaho,  which  had  few  buffalo, 
passed  a  law  protecting  the  animal  in  1864.  Colo- 
rado and  Kansas  enacted  similar  laws  in  1875. 
Sheridan  testified  personally  before  the  Texas  legis- 
lature against  a  proposed  buffalo  law.  And  the 
existing  laws  had  neither  public  support  nor  en- 
forcement. 

The  Plains  Indian  was  almost  totally  dependent 
on  the  buffalo.  Its  destruction  did  more  than  the 
soldiers  to  reduce  the  proud  red  men  to  wards  of 
the  government.  In  the  old  days  when  the  Indian 
had  the  plains  to  himself,  he  made  almost  no  im- 
pression on  the  wildlife.  He  was  of  necessity  an 
opportunist.  When  he  had  the  chance,  he  often 
killed  many  buffalo;  his  tribe  feasted  and  stored 
pemmican  against  the  days  of  scarcity.  When  he 
was  confined  to  a  reservation,  he  killed  ruthlessly 
without  thought  for  the  future,  bitterly  seeking 
to  get  a  share  of  the  game  while  it  lasted. 

In  1872  Governor  Edward  B.  McCook  of  Colo- 
rado warned  that  market  hunters  and  Indians  were 
threatening  the  extermination  of  all  big  game  in 
the  Territory.  Ten  years  later  a  party  of  reserva- 
tion Indians  wiped  out  the  last  buffalo  in  North 
Dakota,  killing  5,000  in  one  day.  The  last  buffalo 
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in  what  is  now  Glacier  National  Park  were  killed 
in  1894  by  local  Indian  hunters. 

The  first  important  outcries  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  America's  big  game  came  from  eastern 
scientists,  sportsmen,  and  writers  and  a  few  promi- 
nent westerners.  Most  of  the  states  by  this  time 
had  game  laws,  although  they  were  lax  by  modern 
standards  and  usually  went  unenforced.  Most  pro- 
vided only  for  a  closed  season,  like  the  colonial 
laws,  during  the  breeding  period.  Some  states  and 
territories  had  laws  protecting  certain  species  en- 
tirely. California  adopted  a  law  giving  full  pro- 
tection to  the  bighorn  sheep  in  1873. 

In  the  same  year  Maine  initiated  a  three-a-day 
bag  limit  on  deer,  the  first  such  law  in  the  United 
States. 

Congress  created  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
1872.  The  action  was  taken  primarily  to  protect 
the  unique  hot  springs  and  geysers,  but  the  law 
establishing  that  park  also  provided  some  pro- 
tection for  a  small  herd  of  buffalo,  numbering 
about  400,  that  had  been  overlooked  by  the  market 
hunters.  By  1895  these  were  about  the  only  wild 
buffalo  left  in  the  United  States. 

Yellowstone  was  the  birthplace  of  the  national 
park  system.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system.  Yellowstone  was 
the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  wild- 
life was  receiving  effective  protection.  The  Army, 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
assigned  cavalrymen  to  protect  the  resources  of 
the  park  from  vandals  and  poachers,  although 
the  guardians  operated  without  a  specific  law. 

In  1888,  Theodore  Roosevelt  established  his 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  a  select  association  of 
big-game  hunting  politicians,  military  leaders,  and 
scientists.  In  one  of  its  earliest  campaigns  the  Club 
joined  with  other  organizations  to  provide  more 
adequate  protection  for  the  buffalo  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  to  create  similar  refuges 
elsewhere.  When  President  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1891  created  the  first  national  forest  reservations 
in  the  West,  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  tried  to 
have  all  of  the  13  million  acres  declared  inviolate 
wildlife  refuge  lands.  Gifford  Pinchot,  however, 
suggested  that  the  same  purpose  could  be  achieved 
by  making  only  selected  portions  of  each  forest 
reservation  wildlife  sanctuaries.  The  acceptance  of 
this  compromise  was  a  key  point  in  the  history  of 
America's  big-game. 

In  1894,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Roose- 
velt and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Congressman  John 
F.  Lacey  introduced  the  Yellowstone  Park  Protec- 
tive Bill,  which  made  poaching  in  the  park  a  seri- 
ous federal  offense.  The  enactment  of  the  law  effec- 
tively ended  the  raids  of  poachers,  who  had  been 
sallying  into  the  park  in  winter  to  kill  buffalo. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  igth  century,  it  be- 
came fashionable  for  wealthy  easterners  to  main- 
tain deer  parks  on  their  country  estates.  Either  as 
status  symbols  or  through  genuine  interest  in  the 
esthetics  of  wildlife,  some  added  other  species— Jap- 
anese and  European  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  wild 
boars.  Austin  Corbin,  a  wealthy  financier,  fenced  off 
32  square  miles  of  New  Hampshire  and  stocked  the 
enclosure  with  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  European  boar, 
and  a  dozen  other  assorted  species.  By  1900  there 


were  more  than  100  buffalo  in  Corbin's  park.  The 
Whitney  and  Vanderbilt  family  had  large  but  less 
pretentious  projects.  These  hobbyist  ventures  be- 
came important  in  the  wildlife  restoration  efforts 
of  the  1900's. 

By  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century,  Amer- 
ica's once  fabulous  big  game  was  in  sad  shape.  Buf- 
falo numbered  about  800,  mostly  in  captive  herds 
and  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  elk  was  abundant 
only  in  Yellowstone  and  the  surrounding  national 
forest  reservations  that  had  been  created  as  buffer 
strips  around  the  park.  Elk  herds,  totaling  about 
50,000  head,  were  centered  around  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming.  The  whitetailed  deer  appeared  to  be 
staging  a  slow  comeback,  but  the  total  whitetail 
population  in  North  America  was  only  about  500,- 
000,  and  one-fifth  of  these  were  in  Maine.  Mule 
deer  and  blacktails  combined  numbered  about 
400,000.  Antelope  had  dropped  to  about  50,000 
and  were  still  declining. 

The  Period  of  Restoration.  Although  America's  big 
game  appeared  headed  for  total  destruction  during 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  seeds  for  its 
restoration  were  sown  during  the  same  years.  Com- 
mercial hunting  was  ending.  Public  opinion  was 
hardening  against  the  market  gunner;  its  weight 
was  pressing  for  better  game  laws.  Only  a  few  states 
and  territories  permitted  any  big-game  hunting  at 
all  in  1900,  and  for  the  first  time  some  effort  was 
being  made  to  enforce  the  protective  laws.  On  May 
25,  1900,  Congress  passed  the  Lacey  Act,  the  first 
federal  law  dealing  with  wildlife  on  the  national 
scale.  It  made  the  interstate  shipment  of  game 
killed  in  violation  of  state  law  a  federal  offense. 
It  put  the  federal  government  in  the  wildlife  man- 
agement business  by  making  the  Biological  Survey 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  responsible  for 
its  enforcement.  Its  effect  was  to  choke  off  the  traf- 
fic in  wild  game  that  market  hunters  and  poachers 
had  been  carrying  on  in  defiance  of  state  laws. 

Of  equal  if  not  more  importance  was  the  more 
subtle  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican landscape  and  social  structure.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  a  sweeping  change  began  to  take 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  eastern  states.  Many 
easterners  had  swelled  the  rush  to  the  West,  but 
those  who  remained  began  to  gravitate  increasingly 
to  the  cities.  The  old  family  farms,  many  worn  out 
by  unscientific  farming,  overgrazing,  and  erosion, 
were  abandoned  by  the  thousands.  Farmers  who 
stayed  with  the  soil  began  to  specialize  in  truck 
crops  or  dairy  produce.  Sheep  and  beef  cattle  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  East,  and  the  pastures 
these  animals  had  used  reverted  to  forest.  Logging 
began  on  some  of  the  lands  abandoned  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  Civil  War.  By  1900,  millions 
of  acres  of  former  farmland  had  become  forest. 
The  result  was  an  astounding  response  on  the  part 
of  the  forest  game.  Deer,  bears,  and  wild  turkeys 
reappeared  in  localities  where  they  had  not  been 
seen  for  nearly  a  century. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  deer  parks  were 
going  out  of  style  or  had  become  too  expensive  to 
maintain.  Some  park  owners  allowed  their  fences 
to  deteriorate  and  the  captive  animals  to  escape. 
Some  sold  their  herds  to  sportsmen's  organizations 


or  to  state  wildlife  agencies  for  use  in  restock- 
ing programs.  The  animals  increased  and  spread 
through  the  newly  restored  habitat.  One  state  after 
another  that  had  relegated  big-game  hunting  to 
past  history  found  itself  able  to  reopen  hunting 
seasons  on  deer  and  black  bears. 

As  state  fish  and  game  agencies  developed  pro- 
grams of  protection  and  restoration,  with  salaried 
game  wardens  and  public  support,  greater  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  hunters.  The  use  of  dogs  was 
banned  by  nearly  all  northern  states  for  hunting 
deer.  Night  hunting  was  almost  universally  out- 
lawed. Many  states  adopted  restrictions  against 
shooting  deer  in  water.  The  majority  permitted 
hunters  to  take  only  one  deer  a  season,  and  most 
of  these  restricted  hunting  to  antlered  males.  With 
the  wolf,  puma,  and  other  major  predators  killed 
off,  the  deer  herds  mushroomed.  In  1900,  deer  were 
considered  virtually  extinct  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1907,  when  the  state  reopened  its  deer  hunting 
season,  hunters  killed  200  bucks.  By  1923,  the  re- 
ported legal  kill  had  climbed  to  3,239.  In  1963, 
hunters  took  84,416  from  a  herd  estimated  at  425,- 
000  head.  Massachusetts  reopened  its  deer  hunting 
season  in  1915,  and  hunters  killed  887  deer  that 
year.  Today  the  annual  kill  in  the  Bay  State  is 
between  3,500  and  4,000. 

In  the  West  a  similar  phenomenon  was  taking 
place.  Serious  efforts  at  protection  and  a  diminish- 
ing number  of  predators,  coupled  with  expanding 
habitat,  led  to  a  remarkable  return  of  mule  deer, 
antelope,  and  elk.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  initiated  a 
program  of  establishing  big-game  refuges  through- 
out the  West.  New  national  parks  also  became 
havens  for  bighorn  sheep  and  other  big-game  spe- 
cies. Logging  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  West  pro- 
vided much  more  useful  deer  and  elk  habitat  than 
the  original  forests  of  the  region. 

By  1911  new  problems  in  game  management  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.  Until  that  time  everyone 
had  been  concerned  with  a  scarcity  of  game.  The 
new  problems  were  associated  with  overpopula- 
tion. The  first  problems  appeared  in  Arizona, 
where  Roosevelt  had  established  the  Kaibab  Game 
Preserve  to  protect  a  herd  of  about  3,000  Rocky 
Mountain  mule  deer,  and  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  By  1911,  the  elk  in  Yellowstone  had  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  they  were  threatening  their 
own  natural  food  supplies.  On  the  Kaibab,  the 
deer  were  beginning  to  starve,  and  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  to  the  park  by  the  government  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  and  cure.  Elk  were 
shipped  out  to  restock  habitat  in  other  states,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  Michigan,  and  other  eastern 
ranges.  But  this  made  little  dent  in  the  park  popu- 
lation. Then  overpopulation  began  to  appear  in 
whitetailed  deer  herds  in  various  parts  of  the  East. 
Pennsylvania's  deer,  in  spite  of  annual  hunting  for 
bucks,  began  to  die  by  the  thousands  after  reaching 
a  peak  approaching  a  million  animals.  Similar 
problems  appeared  in  big-game  herds  elsewhere, 
but  most  state  game  agencies  lacked  the  regulatory 
powers  to  cope  with  them. 

In  1924,  the  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  adopted  a 
model  game  law  that  vested  regulatory  powers  in 
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a  non-salaried  game  commission  appointed  on  a 
non-political  basis.  Game  department  personnel 
were  answerable  only  to  the  director,  who  was 
responsible  only  to  the  commission.  Pennsylvania 
was  among  the  first  states  to  adopt  a  version  of 
the  model  law.  Under  this  authority,  it  adopted 
a  liberal  antlerless  deer  season  to  bring  the  state's 
deer  herds  into  balance  with  the  habitat.  The 
wisdom  of  its  action,  bitterly  criticized  at  the  time, 
has  been  borne  out  by  a  steadily  increasing  hunter 
kill  over  the  years,  not  only  in  antlerless  deer  but 
in  bucks  as  well. 

During  the  1920's  most  states  adopted  some  form 
of  the  model  law.  Scientific  wildlife  management, 
however,  was  only  beginning  to  emerge.  Game 
laws  were  still  established  largely  on  the  basis  of 
notion,  prejudice,  or  habit,  rather  than  on  any 
definite  knowledge  of  game  conditions.  In  1933 
Aldo  Leopold  became  the  first  professor  of  wildlife 
management  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Leo- 
pold, by  profession  a  forester,  had  been  studying 
wildlife  populations  for  years  as  a  hobby.  Grad- 
ually he  developed  a  theory  that  game  populations 
are  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  available  habi- 
tat, that  each  unit  of  habitat  can  produce  only  so 
many  animals  of  a  given  species,  and  that  surplus 
animals  must  be  cropped  by  hunters  or  permitted 
to  die  of  predation,  disease,  or  starvation. 

Other  states  followed  the  lead  of  Wisconsin  in 
establishing  courses  in  wildlife  management.  Edu- 
cation in  this  field  received  a  major  boost  with 
the  enactment  of  the  federal  act  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  Co-operative  Wildlife  Research 
Units.  These  were  established  at  various  land-grant 
colleges  to  conduct  important  research  while  train- 
ing young  men  for  professional  careers  in  wildlife 
management,  research,  and  administration.  They 
are  financed  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  respective  state  game  departments  and 
land-grant  college,  and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

Established  in  1935,  the  Units  were  just  gradu- 
ating their  first  students  when  Congress  passed  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  of  1937.  This  law  earmarked  for 
state  use  in  wildlife  research,  land  acquisition  and 
development,  the  11  per  cent  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  It  also  required  any 
participating  state  to  allocate  all  of  its  hunting 
license  revenues  to  the  operation  of  the  game  de- 
partment. In  terms  of  wildlife  conservation,  this 
was  probably  the  most  important  law  ever  enacted. 
It  has  permitted  the  states  to  conduct  major  re- 
search into  game  problems,  to  provide  needed 
refuges  and  public  shooting  grounds,  to  develop 
statewide  habitat  improvement  and  restoration 
projects,  to  introduce  new  species,  and  to  extend 
the  range  and  increase  the  numbers  of  native  ani- 
mals. The  most  miraculous  restoration  of  the 
antelope  and  the  deer  has  been  attributable  largely 
to  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

Big-Game  Management  Today.  Modern  scientific 
wildlife  management  came  into  full  flower  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  By  that  time,  nearly  all 
the  states  had  created  game  commissions  with  pow- 
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er  to  set  hunting  regulations  based  upon  changing 
conditions.  The  game  warden  had  developed  pro- 
fessional stature  and  scientific  skill.  He  was  pro- 
tected by  civil  service  and  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
old  politically  appointed  "woods  cop"  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  laws  he  enforced  were 
increasingly  molded  to  the  need  of  the  game  rather 
than  to  the  whim  or  prejudice  of  a  state  legislator. 
Hunting  license  funds,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  could  no  longer  be  di- 
verted to  highway  construction  or  school  programs, 
and  the  state  game  agencies  found  themselves  with 
reliable  sources  of  funds  for  the  first  time. 

Into  this  program,  the  GI  Bill  injected,  by  the 
mid-1940's,  a  large  block  of  scientifically  trained 
manpower  capable  of  evaluating,  studying,  and 
probing  the  needs  of  the  wildlife  itself  and  of  de- 
veloping programs  for  its  increase.  While  training 
these  biologists,  the  universities  themselves  con- 
tributed much  information  to  the  knowledge  of 
populations  dynamics,  the  habits  of  wildlife,  and 
the  interrelationships  between  the  hunter,  preda- 
tors, and  game. 

With  this  scientific  knowledge,  many  of  the  old 
concepts  were  discarded  and  new  ones  developed. 
In  the  old  days,  no  one  could  believe  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  game.  It  was 
assumed  that  more  than  a  limited  hunting  pressure 
would  wipe  out  the  local  game  animals.  In  states 
where  before  the  war  only  one  buck  deer  could  be 
taken  by  a  hunter,  the  hunter  today  often  can  take 
two  deer  of  either  sex.  And  there  are  far  more 
hunters  afield  each  season  than  there  were  before 
the  war.  Seasons  usually  are  longer,  and  many  petty 
restrictions  on  the  hunter  have  been  removed. 

Before  the  war,  it  was  almost  unthinkable  to 
open  a  low  population  of  game  animals  to  hunt- 
ing. Yet  Utah  permitted  a  10  per  cent  annual  kill 
of  its  moose  as  soon  as  the  herd  reached  100  head. 
Study  showed  that  the  range  could  support  little 
more  than  100  moose  and  that  more  than  10  per 
cent  would  be  lost  to  other  causes  if  the  increase  of 
the  numbers  was  not  checked  by  hunting.  Limited 
hunting  of  small  remnant  bands  of  bighorn  sheep 
has  become  common  on  sheep  range  where  disease 
regularly  decimates  the  herd.  The  result  is  a  health- 
ier popidation  better  capable  of  coping  with  winter 
hazards. 

The  1940's  also  ushered  in  a  new  appraisal  of 
the  effects  of  predators  on  game  populations.  It 
was  discovered  that  wolves,  pumas,  and  coyotes— 
in  areas  where  game  is  not  taken  in  sufficient  num- 
bers by  hunters— may  be  benificial  rather  than 
detrimental  to  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  moose. 
Increasingly,  many  formerly  detested  predators,  like 
the  grizzly  bear,  puma,  and  bobcat,  are  being 
treated  as  game  animals  and  accorded  legal  pro- 
tection in  places  where  they  can  be  tolerated  with- 
out danger  to  livestock.  The  formerly  universal 
and  ineffective  bounty  system  has  been  discarded 
by  most  states  and  replaced  by  a  system  of  control 
by  salaried  agents  based  on  local  need. 

Not  all  of  these  new  concepts  are  yet  fully  ac- 
cepted by  sportsmen  or  by  the  public  at  large,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  their  favor. 
In  some  states  where  only  antlered  deer  may  be 
hunted,  sportsmen  fear  that  any  relaxation  of  the 


law  to  permit  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer  will 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  their  hunting.  In  most 
cases  where  antlerless  deer  hunting  has  been  in- 
augurated, it  has  been  over  the  protests  of  the 
organized  sportsmen  or  their  spokesmen.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  West  Virginia  in  the  logo's,  the  game 
commission  has  been  forced  to  return  to  the  old 
system  by  a  reactionary  legislature.  But  in  those 
states  where  antlerless  hunting  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  buck  kill  has  usually  increased;  large 
numbers  of  antlerless  deer  that  were  formerly  lost 
to  starvation  or  disease  have  been  harvested  by 
hunters;  and  the  general  health  of  the  deer  herds 
has  increased. 

Actually  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  southern  Canada  big-game  hunting 
is  better  today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  1870's.  Hundreds  of  localities  have  ex- 
cellent hunting  for  deer,  antelope,  wild  turkeys, 
elk,  and  bear,  where  none  existed  in  igoo.  Moose, 
elk,  and  deer  have  extended  their  range  into  new 
territory  where  they  did  not  exist  in  colonial  times. 

With  the  increasing  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  increase  in  leisure  time  of  the  average 
American,  no  system  of  game  management  can 
guarantee  every  license-purchaser  a  deer  or  an 
antelope.  But  the  hunting  success  in  certain  states 
indicates  that,  at  least  in  some  areas,  it  can  come 
close  to  it. 

Considering  the  amount  of  range  available  to 
them,  our  big-game  herds  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Under  modern  methods  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, they  can  supply  outstanding  hunting  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Under  modern  regulations,  legal  hunting  is  no 
longer  a  threat  to  any  game  species;  many  game 
animals  could  absorb  much  more  hunting  than 
they  now  receive.  It  would  be  possible  without 
damage  to  the  deer  herds,  for  example,  to  nearly 
double  the  deer  hunting  opportunities  of  the  av- 
erage hunter. 

This  could  be  done  by  expanding  antlerless  deer 
or  hunter's-choice  seasons  throughout  all  fully 
stocked  deer  ranges  and  by  increasing  the  lengths 
of  deer  seasons,  particularly  in  areas  that  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  large  numbers  of  hunters. 
Such  incentive  seasons  are  customary  in  many  parts 
of  the  West  but  are  only  starting  in  the  East. 

As  the  population  of  North  America  increases, 
the  wildlife  administrators  will  face  new  problems. 
Concentrations  of  big-game  hunters  on  limited 
areas  will  force  new  restrictions  on  the  sportsman. 
He  may  be  licensed  to  hunt  only  a  restricted  area 
during  a  specific  time.  He  may  find  it  necessary 
to  compete  with  other  hunters  in  public  drawings 
for  a  chance  to  shoot  in  the  more  popular  hunting 
areas.  All  these  restrictions  are  used  already  by 
some  states.  But  with  the  present  know-how  of 
the  professional  game  managers  properly  applied, 
hunting  in  America  should  remain  a  rewarding 
sport  for  many  generations   to  come. 

WEAPONS  OF  THE  MIGHTY 

The  first  thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of  a 
sportsman  when  he  sights  his  big  game  is  the  horns 
or  antlers.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  gages  their  size  and 
beauty— which  may  determine  the  fate  of  the  animal. 


Horned  big  game  are  the  most  coveted  and  most 
prized  of  all  trophies  by  sportsmen.  For  a  head  that 
has  the  prospect  of  being  a  record,  the  hunter  will 
toil  in  rarefied  air  over  steep  mountain  ridges  and 
fearlessly  skirt  gaping  chasms  that  normally  he 
would  shun  with  horror. 

Horns  were  adopted  by  animals  at  an  early  date 
in  geological  time  and  are  known  to  have  occurred 
on  some  species  as  far  back  as  the  Eocene.  They  must 
have  proved  beneficial  to  the  wearers,  as  they  were 
considerably  more  general  in  the  Oligocene,  and 
from  that  time  on  horns  became  more  and  more 
characteristic  of  the  herd  animals.  Pleistocene  ungu- 
lates had  a  great  variety  of  fantastic  headgear.  From 
the  appearance  of  many  types  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  more  ornamental  than  useful.  Some  an- 
telope-like species  had  four  horns,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly fashioned  horns  of  the  great  elk-moose  would 
be  enough  to  make  anyone  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
In  recent  mammals  the  horns  are  more  tailored  and 
conventional  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  most  use- 
ful for  the  particular  species.  The  common  white- 
tail  deer  has  small,  low  antlers  as  compared  with  the 
tall,  many-tined  antlers  of  the  elk.  While  American 
ungulates  do  not  have  the  largest  horns  in  the  world, 
and  the  head  of  a  bighorn  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  Poli  sheep,  the  Alaskan  moose  has  the  largest 
antlers  of  all  the  deer. 

Horns  and  antlers  of  game  animals  have  been 
utilized  by  man  for  various  purposes.  Fortunately, 
their  commercial  use  has  been  discontinued  for 
some  time.  Primitive  man  made  good  use  of  horn 
material  and  fashioned  it  into  various  useful  instru- 
ments. To  the  animals  themselves  they  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose,  but  their  primary  objective  is  sexual. 
The  bull  with  the  bigger  horns  wins  in  competitive 
battles  for  the  females.  Secondary  in  use  to  some, 
but  a  vital  necessity  for  others,  the  horns— or  antlers, 
as  they  are  termed  among  the  deer— are  weapons  of 
defense. 

Horns  may  be  briefly  defined  as  hard,  excrescent 
outgrowths  on  the  heads  of  mammals.  The  term 
horn  as  now  applied  customarily  distinguishes  the 
hollow  type  that  is  found  on  the  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  from  the  solid,  branched  antlers  of  the  deer. 
These  horns  are  simple  and  consist  of  a  hollow  horny 
sheath,  growing  over  a  pointed  bony  core  which 
arise  from  the  frontal  bones.  Horns  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  life  of  an  animal  and  are  never 
shed.  Usually  both  sexes  are  horned.  In  the  bovine 
world  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  pattern 
of  the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  bison  are  evenly 
tapered  to  a  point  and  directed  forward  and  up- 
ward. In  musk-ox  the  horns  are  flattened  at  the  base 
and  spread  out  in  a  protective  shield  across  the 
frontlet,  then  curve  abruptly  down  each  side  of  the 
face  and  hook  upward  to  a  pointed  tip.  Characteris- 
tic Rocky  Mountain  sheep  horns  are  massive  at  the 
base  and  spiral  outward,  often  making  more  than  a 
complete  turn.  The  ewe  has  no  such  fanciful  am- 
bitions as  the  ram  but  is  satisfied  with  a  simple, 
rather  flattened,  spiked  horn,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  cylindrical,  short,  daggerlike  horns  of  the  moun- 
tain goat. 

Antlers  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  deer.  They  are  solid,  usually  branched,  and 
sometimes  palmated  bony  outgrowths  of  the  skull 
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and  are  lost  or  shed— usually  in  midwinter— and 
replaced  annually.  Antlers  are  typical  male  append- 
ages. Certainly  they  find  their  best  development  on 
the  male,  although  it  is  true  that  in  one  group,  the 
caribou,  both  sexes  bear  them.  About  two  weeks 
after  the  old  antlers  have  been  cast  off,  a  soft 
rounded  ball  of  fur  begins  to  show  on  the  pedicels 
left  by  the  former  antlers.  This  is  soft,  spongy,  and 
full  of  blood.  Gradually  elongating,  it  takes  on  the 
form  of,  and  encloses,  the  growing  antlers,  remain- 
ing more  or  less  soft  and  vulnerable.  It  also  retains 
its  supply  of  blood,  furnishing  the  antlers  with 
nourishment  until  they  are  fully  grown.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  animal  is  said  to  be  "in  the  velvet." 
During  the  velvet  stage  the  animal  shows  the  effect 
of  a  considerable  drain  on  its  vitality  and  is  often 
thin  and  enervated.  This  can  be  appreciated  when 
we  learn  that  the  enormous  palmated  antlers  of  one 
individual  moose  have  actually  turned  the  scales 
at  60  pounds.  When  the  antlers  are  fully  grown  the 
supply  of  blood  and  nourishment  conveyed  by  the 
"velvet"  ceases  and  the  antlers  harden  to  their  nor- 
mal bonelike  consistency.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
the  antlers  are  fully  developed  and  the  bulls  begin 
to  rub  the  now  useless  "velvet"  off  against  the 
branches  or  trunks  of  trees.  Occasionally  there  are 
freak  or  abnormal  antlers,  such  as  multiplicity  of 
tines,  misdirected  and  stunted  growths.  These  are 
due  either  to  some  internal  injury  or  to  elimination 
from  sexual  activity.  In  either  case  it  is  caused  by 
an  unbalanced  physical  condition  of  the  animal. 

Differing  conspicuously  from  the  horns  of  cattle 
and  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  pronged  weapons 
on  the  head  of  the  pronghorns  are  the  most  aberrant 
type  of  horns  found  on  any  American  animal— and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  entire  world.  The  horns  of 
the  pronghorn  resemble  those  of  sheep  and  oxen 
and  goats,  in  that  they  are  hollow  and  grow  over  a 
permanent  bony  core;  but,  unlike  any  of  these,  the 
horn  sheaths  are  not  only  branched  but  are  ac- 
tually shed  annually.  These  peculiarities  are  not 
shared  with  any  other  living  animal.  The  new  horn 
covering,  produced  by  epidermal  cells,  is  formed 
first  at  the  tip  and  grows  downward,  just  reversing 
the  growth  in  the  sheep,  goats,  antelopes,  etc.  The 
new  tip  begins  to  form  before  the  change  is  made. 
The  pressure  of  the  new  growth  serves  to  loosen  and 
forces  the  old  sheath  from  the  core. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  antlers  of  the  deer  are  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  sexual.  From  early  spring  until 
August,  during  development,  they  are  not  only  use- 
less and  a  drain  on  the  animal's  vitality  but  must 
be  guarded  against  injury.  When  a  stag  passes  its 
prime  and  is  no  longer  useful  as  a  sire  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horns  is  retarded.  Antlers  are  in  their 
prime  at  the  height  of  the  rutting  season  but  are 
dropped  in  midwinter  when  the  mortal  enemies  of 
all  deer,  wolves  and  cougars,  driven  by  cold  and 
hunger,  are  the  most  treacherous. 

In  one  exception,  where  the  female  deer  has  ant- 
lers, the  sex-linked  character  is  not  so  obvious.  The 
female  caribou  has  a  good  head  and  though  the 
antlers  are  conspicuously  slenderer  and  smaller  than 
those  of  the  male  they  are  carried  for  a  longer 
period.  The  female  does  not  shed  until  after  the 
calves  are  born  in  the  spring.  The  theory  has  been 
proposed  that  the  possession  of  antlers  is  an  advan- 
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tage  to  the  caribou  in  scraping  the  frozen  snow  from 
the  vegetation  beneath  and  so  providing  free  access 
to  its  food.  No  other  species  of  deer  range  so  far 
north  as  the  caribou,  and  so  this  theory  may  even- 
tually prove  the  real  significance  of  antlers.  South 
of  the  polar  regions  and  in  the  warmer  countries 
the  female  deer  in  all  species  are  hornless. 

In  combat,  antlers  are  formidable  weapons  that 
can  wreak  frightful  havoc  on  an  adversary.  Given  an 
even  chance,  a  stag  can  rout  any  carnivore  in  its 
own  territory.  Not  even  the  grizzly  can  withstand 
the  mighty  head-on  charge  of  a  giant  moose,  and  the 
duels  fought  between  moose  during  rutting  season 
for  possession  of  the  females  are  the  most  terrific 
battles  in  the  history  of  wildlife.  So  forceful  are  the 
head-on  impacts  that  occasionally  the  tines  of  the 
antlers  are  sprung  momentarily  and  the  heads  of 
the  opponents  are  interlocked.  The  sequel  of 
such  a  catastrophe  is  always  inevitable:  At  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  in  the  Macmillan  Range  was  a  small 
spring-fed  lake,  the  outlet  carrying  a  fair  head  of 
water  which  disappeared  down  a  sinkhole.  Deep 
down  in  the  crystal-clear  water  coidd  be  seen  the 
whitening  skeletons  of  two  gigantic  moose  with 
locked  antlers.  As  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  said, 
"The  end  of  every  wild  animal  is  a  tragedy."  These 
great  creatures  had  fought  a  mortal  battle  on  the 
frozen  lake,  and  both  had  either  died  in  combat  or 
eventually  succumbed  to  starvation.  When  the 
spring  thaw  came  they  were  slowly  lowered  to  their 
last  resting  place. 

The  spiral  horns  of  the  bighorn  sheep  are  put  into 
service  as  battering  rams  when  the  mating  season 
comes  along.  The  rams  in  battle  dispense  with  all 
preliminary  vocal  embellishments.  One  eyes  the 
other  in  silence  and  knows  exactly  what  each  is 
thinking.  They  back  off  for  a  good  start,  perhaps  100 
feet  or  more,  and  let  go.  At  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per 
hour  they  meet  with  a  frightful  impact.  The  crash 
of  the  horns  can  be  distinctly  heard  two  miles  away 
on  a  clear  day.  Each  ram  is  a  300-pound  missile 
hurled  with  all  the  fury  and  hate  of  sexual  violence. 
That  their  skulls  and  neck  bones  can  survive  such  an 
impact  is  nothing  less  than  miraculous.  Weight  and 
endurance  are  what  count,  and  both  must  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  animals  before  the  battle 
is  ended. 

The  massive  horns  of  the  buffalo,  tapered  to  a 
piercing  point,  are  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  herd 
from  attack  by  any  four-footed  foe.  A  herd  bull  is 
dependent  on  these  weapons  to  retain  his  harem. 
Battles  between  an  aspiring  young  blood  and  a 
reigning  bull  are  long  and  furious,  often  continuing 
far  into  the  night  and  lasting  for  days.  Paying  no 
attention  to  the  hungry  wolves  waiting  for  the  final 
pay-off,  the  battling  giants  charge  and  fence,  bel- 
lowing and  working  around  to  drive  a  deadly  thrust 


at  each  other's  vulnerable  flanks.  After  hours  of 
combat,  gored,  ripped,  frothing,  and  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  both  sink  in  exhaustion  to  the  ground  and 
continue  to  battle  on  their  knees.  If  the  intruder  is 
vanquished  he  will  ultimately  turn  tail  and  seek 
safety  in  flight.  But  an  old  conqueror  of  many  such 
a  battle  will  fight  and  defend  his  rights  to  the  finish. 

For  the  infliction  of  mortal  wounds  the  short 
black  daggers  of  the  mountain  goat  are  the  most 
effective.  From  his  dizzy  heights  the  humpback  of 
the  mountains  commands  the  passes  that  lead 
downward.  A  pack  of  hungry  wolves  may  venture 
along  the  narrow  part  that  winds  upward  through 
the  precipitous  crags  in  hopes  of  a  possible  feast. 
Unhurriedly,  without  one  hasty  step,  the  goat  slowly 
descends  to  meet  his  unwelcome  guests,  perhaps  at 
a  narrow  pass  where  the  cliff  rises  sheer  up  on  one 
side  and  a  yawning  gulf  below.  He  pauses  and  waits 
calmly.  Those  polished,  ebony-black  daggers,  curved 
slightly  backward  to  serve  their  deadly  purpose 
more  effectively,  can  hold  the  pass  against  great 
odds.  As  the  foremost  wolf  rushes  forward  with 
bared  fangs  he  is  struck  by  a  lightning  jab  and  im- 
paled on  the  goat's  piercing  horns.  Momentarily  he 
hangs,  and  then  a  sharp  twist  of  the  defender's  neck 
sends  him  flying  over  the  precipice.  Quick  to  strike 
when  the  right  moment  comes,  this  calm  moun- 
taineer repeats  the  performance  as  fast  as  the  daring 
members  of  the  oncoming  pack  can  muster  courage. 

Wild  animals  are  not  limited  to  teeth  and  horns 
for  defense  and  attack.  The  bears,  especially  the 
grizzly,  can  deliver  death-dealing  blows  with  their 
mighty  paws.  With  one  quick  stroke  the  grizzly  can 
crush  in  the  skull  of  a  bull.  In  a  test  of  his  might, 
a  grizzly  has  slain  six  fighting  bulls  in  one  afternoon. 
As  each  bellowing  bull  in  turn  charged,  the  grizzly 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  at  an  opportune 
moment  struck  the  bull  dead  with  a  blow  between 
the  eyes. 

Hooked  talons,  with  their  needle-sharp  points 
carried  carefully  guarded  in  a  sheath,  are  the  deadly 
weapons  of  the  cougar.  The  spring  of  this  great  cat 
at  the  climax  of  his  hunt  drives  the  searing  talons 
deep  into  the  flanks  of  the  fleeing  foe  and  four  long 
white  fangs  sink  into  the  victim's  neck,  a  great  paw 
reaches  forward  and  four  claws  hold  firmly  on  the 
nose  as  the  head  is  twisted  back  until  the  neck  snaps. 

Teeth  are  the  wolf's  sole  weapons.  Once  his  jaws, 
armed  with  a  gleaming  array  of  piercing  ivory 
points,  clamp  onto  the  throat  of  his  prey,  they 
tighten  and  hold  like  a  vise.  The  wolf  is  perhaps 
the  most  sportsmanlike  hunter  of  all  the  big  preda- 
tors. He  does  not  hide  in  ambush  or  attempt  to 
sneak  up  and  seize  his  quarry  unaware,  but  gives 
full  warning  of  his  presence  and  loves  the  chase  as 
much  as  any  huntsman. 
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The  antelope,  in  common  with  many  other  forms 
of  North  American  big-game  animals,  was  mis- 
named by  the  early  explorers,  and  such  errors  are 
long-lasting.  In  most  of  the  areas  in  which  it  is 
abundant,  this  animal  is  known  as  the  "Pronghorn 
Antelope"  or  merely  the  "Pronghorn."  The  latter, 
at  least,  is  accurate,  for  the  pronghorn  is  neither 
an  antelope,  nor  a  goat,  nor  an  "antelope-goat" 
which  the  Latin  term  specifies.  The  pronghorn  is 
a  true  American,  with  no  relative  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  is  the  lone  descendant  of  a  genus 
that  during  the  Pleistocene  Age  was  broken  up  into 
several  species  and  sub-species. 

History.  As  recently  as  1925  the  future  of  the 
pronghorn  was  in  some  doubt.  Of  the  millions  of 
these  animals  that  once  roamed  the  plains  from 
Kansas  to  the  Rockies,  the  Biological  Survey  cen- 
sus of  1924  revealed  that  approximately  26,000 
remained  in  this  country,  with  an  additional  5,000 
scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Many  con- 
servationists predicted  that  the  pronghorn  was  due 
to  follow  the  extinct  passenger  pigeon. 

Since  that  time,  the  pronghorn  has  made  one  of 
the  greatest  revivals  in  the  history  of  conservation 
and  has  given  proof  positive  of  the  value  of  ade- 
quate protection  and  sound  management.  At  the 
present  time,  the  annual  legal  kill  by  hunters  in 
the  United  States  exceeds  75,000,  more  than  twice 
the  total  living  population  of  1924!  Others  are 
taken  in  the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada 
and  in  Mexico.  Hunter  success  runs  from  60  to  90 
per  cent.  Wyoming  is  the  major  pronghorn  state, 
with  the  latest  census  indicating  a  population  of 
at  least  350,000  animals. 

Identification.  The  pronghorn  is  one  of  the  easiest 
big-game  animals  to  identify,  even  at  a  great  distance, 
because  of  its  distinctive  coloration  and  its  habit  of 
using  its  white  rump  patch  to  signal.  The  prong- 
horn is  able  to  erect  the  hairs  of  this  rump  patch, 
causing  them  to  flash.  It  is  a  horned  and  not  an 
antlered  animal  (see  Glossary),  but  is  unusual 
among  horned  animals  in  that  it  sheds  these  horns 
each  year.  Many  who  have  seen  the  pronghorn  only 
at  a  distance  insist  that  the  horns  are  not  shed.  The 
outer,  pronged  sheath  is  shed  early  in  Autumn,  but 
the  bony,  fibrous  core  remains. 

Characteristics.  Probably  the  most  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  pronghorn  is  his  speed,  and  next 
to  this,  his  keen  vision.  These  animals  have  been 
paced  by  automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  while 
many  bucks  have  been  paced  at  60  miles  per  hour, 
several  motorists  have  reported  pacing  does  at  as 
much  as  68  and  70  miles  per  hour.  They  are  by  far 
the  fleetest  of  all  North  American  game  animals. 
Many  experienced  hunters  have  made  careful  stud- 
ies on  the  vision  of  the  pronghorn,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  average  pronghorn  can  see  as  far 
as  a  man  equipped  with  eight-power  binoculars. 

Another  distinction  of  the  pronghorn  is  its  feet. 
Unlike  the  deer,  for  example,  the  pronghorn  has 
on    each    foot    only    two    hoofs    rather    than    the 
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conventional   four,  as  the   dew   claws  are   missing. 

In  coloration,  the  pronghorn  is  among  the  bright- 
est of  his  race.  His  white  belly  and  rump  merge  to 
a  glistening  tan,  buff,  and  dark  brown,  and  the 
throat  is  sharply  marked  by  brown  and  white  bars. 
The  average  pronghorn  weighs  about  80  pounds, 
and  a  100-pound  buck  is  an  exception.  Does  are 
small,  in  comparison,  weighing  about  65  pounds, 
and  the  horns  are  much  shorter. 

The  record  head,  with  horns  measuring  just  un- 
der 20  inches,  was  taken  in  1878  in  Arizona;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  scarcity  of  17-  and  18-inch 
heads.  Unlike  the  deer,  the  older  the  pronghorn 
the  larger  the  horn,  and  while  the  old  bucks  make 
strong,  tough  eating,  the  average  hunter  will  sacri- 
fice flavor  to  a  good  trophy. 


Courtesy   U.    S.    Fish   and   Wildlife  Service. 
Plate  I.     Pronghorn  Antelope  a  Victim  of  Curiosity. 
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Breeding.  The  mating  season  of  the  pronghorn 
runs  from  early  August  until  mid-September.  The 
period  of  gestation  ol  the  doe  is  longer  than  that  of 
sheep.  The  young  normally  are  born  during  May 
and  June,  and  twins  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

Immediately  after  their  birth,  the  fawns  are  care- 
fully hidden  by  the  doe.  She  feeds  in  that  general 
area  but  returns  to  the  fawns  only  to  let  them 
suckle.  During  this  period  the  greatest  predation 
losses  occur  from  coyotes  and  eagles.  The  only 
other  period  in  which  their  predators  cause  large 
losses  is  during  the  early  spring,  when  the  prong- 
horn  is  weak  after  winter  privations. 

The  fawns  are  able  to  follow  the  doe  after  about 
ten  days.  Then  the  does  that  have  left  the  herds  of 
their  own  sex  during  bearing  once  more  gather  into 
small  groups  accompanied  by  the  fawns.  The  fawns 
normally  remain  with  the  doe  until  the  following 
year.  When  the  time  arrives  for  her  to  bear  more 
young  she  drives  the  yearlings  from  her. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  prong- 
horn  is  much  broader  than  many  realize.  The  states 
in  which  they  are  most  abundant  include:  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  They  are  found  in  reason- 
ably large  numbers  in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Utah.  There  are  a 
few  herds  as  far  north  as  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba,  and  herds  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  in 
Old  Mexico,  are  on  the  increase.  It  is  estimated  that 


there  are  approximately  750,000  of  these  animals 
on  the  North  American  continent,  with  the  num- 
ber increasing  each  year.  The  1964  big-game  cen- 
sus shows  the  following  distribution  in  the  U.S. 

Arizona    10,000         New    Mexico    18,000 

California    2,618         North  Dakota    8,500 

Colorado     40,230*       Oregon     3.33°* 

Hawaii  .  100         South   Dakota    29,000 


Idaho     7,710* 

Kansas    85 

Montana     222,400* 

Nebraska     5.30° 

Nevada     3^75 


Texas     11 ,000 

Utah     1,500 

Washington    125 

Wyoming    355>59°* 

Total    718,655 

population    not    gvien. 


•Assuming    hunter    kill    of    10% 

Although  normally  a  browser,  the  pronghorn  also 
is  a  grazer  (see  Glossary).  The  preferred  food,  how- 
ever, is  low  shrubs  and  weeds,  although  they  feed 
heavily  on  various  forms  of  cactus  during  the 
flowering  stage  of  these  plants.  They  prefer  rolling 
plateaus  and  plains  that  are  cut  by  gullies  and 
ravines  and  dotted  with  occasional  thin  forest 
growth.  Normally  they  seek  out  high  ground  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  are  driven  to  the  low  valleys 
only  by  snow  and  cold.  Although  the  herds  seem  to 
scatter  into  smaller  groups  during  the  summer, 
large  herds  seem  to  form  during  the  winter,  possi- 
bly for  protection  from  the  elements  and  predators. 
As  a  rule  a  herd  will  have  a  definite  range,  encom- 
passed by  a  circle  from  10  to  15  miles  in  diameter. 
Unless  driven  from  this  range  by  drought,  severe 
storms,  or  unusual  hunting  pressure  they  may  be 
found  on  this  range  year  after  year. 


Shaded   Area: 
Present    Distributi 
Outer    Line: 
Early   Distribution 


Plate  II.     Distribution  of  Pronghorn  Antelope. 
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Courtesy  U.    S.    Fish    and   Wildlife  Service. 


Plate  III.     Pronghom  Antelope  at  a  Water  Hole. 


The  curiosity  of  this  animal  often  is  its  undoing, 
for  it  seems  impelled  to  investigate  anything  it  can- 
not classify.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
nervous,  and  is  very  easily  frightened.  This  faculty, 
in  part,  atones  for  the  curiosity. 

Among  other  unusual  characteristics  is  the  tend- 
ency of  age  groups  to  herd  together,  namely,  two- 
year-olds  with  two-year-olds,  etc.  Except  during  the 
mating  season,  which  runs  from  early  August  to 
mid-September,  the  bucks  and  does  do  not  run  to- 
gether, and  as  the  best  hunting  period  is  during 
May,  June,  and  July,  the  hunter  has  little  difficulty 
in  differentiating  between  sexes. 

The  coyote  is  the  pronghorn's  worst  enemy,  run- 
ning just  ahead  of  the  illegal  poacher.  In  areas 
where  experimental  coyote  trapping  has  been  car- 
ried out,  the  herds  have  shown  remarkable  in- 
creases. The  greatest  inroads  by  coyotes  are  made 
on  the  fawns,  for  the  adult  pronghom  can  outrun 
the  coyote  with  ease.  In  areas  where  doe  herds  are 
found  with  but  one  fawn  to  two  does,  excess  preda- 
tion  is  apparent,  and  it  is  a  clear  sign  that  coyote 
control  is  required  if  the  pronghom  is  to  survive. 
Herds  with  a  ratio  of  three  fawns  to  two  does  in- 
dicate satisfactory  predator  control. 

Hunting  Methods.  Pronghom  hunting  methods 
are  as  varied  in  interest  as  they  are  in  type.  In  those 
areas  where  hunters  as  well  as  antelope  are  fairly 
plentiful,  the  average  hunter  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  effort.  He  seeks  out  an  elevation  with 
reasonably  good  cover  and  waits  for  other,  more 


active  hunters  to  move  herds  or  individuals  within 
range. 

Many  sportsmen  frown  on  this  method.  They 
point  out  that  it  results  in  a  high  percentage  of 
wounded  animals  that  are  never  recovered,  and  re- 
sults in  the  wasteful  killing  of  large  numbers  of 
does  and  yearlings.  A  pronghom,  when  frightened, 
can  suffer  a  severe  wound  and  continue  to  run  for 
more  than  a  mile.  In  many  instances  this  deceives 
the  hunter  into  believing  that  he  did  not  connect 
with  his  bullet.  Therefore,  he  may  wound  several 
before  making  a  clean  kill.  The  tendency  of  the 
average  hunter  to  misjudge  range  and  lead  on  long, 
running  shots  is  partly  responsible  for  the  losses 
this  method  brings  about. 

Many  sportsmen  prefer  to  stalk  the  pronghom, 
for  under  normal  conditions  this  method  not  only 
is  more  sporting,  but  offers  the  hunter  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  better  trophy.  Arrived  at  the  range, 
the  hunter  leaves  his  transport  and  finds  a  vantage 
point  from  which  he  can  "glass"  the  surrounding 
country.  For  this  job,  8-power  binoculars  are  best, 
although  many  hunters  also  carry  a  20-power  spot- 
ting scope  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  trophy  be- 
fore beginning  the  stalk. 

After  locating  a  herd  or  individual,  the  hunter 
then  begins  the  stalk;  and  under  normal  conditions 
it  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  must  take  advantage  of 
every  mask  in  the  terrain,  for  the  pronghom, 
though  he  depends  little  upon  his  nose,  has  tele- 
scopic vision,  and  can  spot  a  moving  object  at  al- 
most unbelievable  distances. 
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The  rolling  terrain  enables  an  experienced  hunter 
to  approach  within  reasonable  range  of  his  selected 
quarry,  although  he  must  often  cover  several  miles 
and  devote  from  two  to  three  hours  to  completing 
the  stalk.  He  must  follow  a  route,  no  matter  how 
devious,  which  will  keep  him  completely  hidden 
from  the  animal  until  he  is  ready  to  shoot. 

At  this  point,  the  task  becomes  a  matter  of  range 
determination,  shooting  ability,  and  target  selec- 
tion. And  if  the  pronghorn  sees  the  hunter  first,  it 
is  all  of  these  plus  a  good  knowledge  of  "lead." 

Another  method,  but  one  which  is  forbidden  by 
law  in  some  areas,  is  that  of  hunting  on  horseback. 
This  usually  is  a  group  method.  A  dozen  mounted 
hunters,  upon  locating  a  suitable  herd,  separate  and 
form  a  wide  circle  around  the  herd.  Then  on  signal, 
the  hunters  approach  the  herd  from  all  angles.  See- 
ing their  enemies  approaching  from  all  directions, 
the  herd  often  mills  around  for  several  minutes, 
then  breaks  up,  each  individual  taking  a  separate 
course.  In  most  instances,  at  least  half  of  the  hunt- 
ers will  get  a  shot.  The  results  of  this  shooting,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  factors  outlined  above. 

A  method  which  is  practiced  in  a  few  areas  is 
often  the  easiest,  but  certainly  not  the  most  sport- 
ing. A  hunter  will  drive  an  automobile  into  an 
area  where  herds  are  known  to  exist.  When  the 
herd  runs  he  will  follow  a  parallel  course  so  far  as 
the  terrain  permits.  The  antelope,  overconfident  in 
their  speed,  often  will  cross  in  front  of  the  auto- 
mobile. The  hunter  then  slams  on  the  brakes,  leaps 
from  his  vehicle,  and  tries  to  get  in  a  telling  shot 
before  they  are  out  of  range.  This  method  also  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  nearly  all  states. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  Several  things  are  required  of  the 
proper  rifle  for  this  hunting.  In  order  of  their  im- 
portance, they  are:  flat  trajectory,  shocking  power, 
and  long  range.  Although  the  first  requirement  often 
embodies  the  third,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Sights 
are  next  in  importance,  and  although  iron  sights, 
open  or  peep,  are  satisfactory  for  big  game  in  many 
areas,  telescopic  sights  are  a  must  for  the  pronghorn 
hunter. 

Among  the  long-time  favorites  of  the  veteran 
pronghorn  hunters  are  the  .270  Winchester,  using 
the  130-grain  soft-point  bullet;  the  .257  Roberts 
with  the  100-grain  bullet;  and  the  .30-06  and  .300 
Holland  and  Holland  with  150-grain  bullets. 
These  time-tested  loads  still  remain  good  choices, 
although  the  newer  calibers  are  cutting  into  their 
popularity.  Among  the  latter  are  the  .243  Win- 
chester with  100-grain  bullet;  the  .264  Winchester 
Magnum  with  100-grain  bullet;  the  .284  Win- 
chester with  125-grain  bullet;  and  the  .308  Win- 
chester with   150-grain  bullet. 

All  these  loads  have  extremely  flat  trajectories  and 
retain  from  1,400  to  more  than  1,600  foot  pounds 
of  energy  at  300  yards,  more  than  enough  for  clean 
one-shot  kills. 

Ranges  for  pronghorn  shooting  cannot  be  fig- 
ured to  a  mean,  for  shots  run  from  150  yards  to 
400.  The  success  of  the  hunter  at  the  longer  ranges 
will  depend  upon  his  choice  of  rifle  and  load  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  equipment.  Ability  to  esti- 
mate range  is  very  important  on  the  open  plains 
that  are  the  home  of  the  pronghorn.  The  flat-tra- 


jectory, high-velocity,  light  bullet  is  a  definite  asset, 
but  successful  shooting  depends  upon  the  human  as 
well  as  the  mechanical  factors  concerned.  The  abil- 
ity to  stalk  within  shooting  range,  to  estimate  dis- 
tances, and  to  dope  the  wind  are  as  important  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  black  powder. 

The  telescopic  sight  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
pronghorn,  mountain  sheep,  and  mountain  goat 
hunter,  but  nowhere  has  it  greater  value  than  to 
the  pronghorn  hunter.  The  preferred  scope  is  one 
of  3  power,  although  many  hunters  hold  out  for 
more  magnification  and  a  few  for  less.  Extremists 
often  use  a  scope  of  from  10  to  12  power,  and  those 
who  happen  to  have  a  rifle  with  2%-power  scope 
which  they  use  on  other  game  do  not  care  to  risk  a 
change.  The  ideal  is  the  variable-power  scope 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  from  2  to  8  power  or 
more  to  suit  the  prevailing  hunting  conditions. 
The  scope  mount  should  be  low.  The  scope  reti- 
cule is  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  although  the 
tapered  post  is  preferred  by  many  pronghorn  hunt- 
ers.   (See  Telescope  Sights.) 

The  high-power  spotting  scope,  of  20  to  25 
power,  is  a  real  asset  to  the  pronghorn  hunter  who 
is  interested  in  a  good  trophy  as  well  as  meat, 
especially  if  he  has  a  limited  time  to  spend  in  get- 
ting this  trophy.  Even  after  locating  a  buck  or  a 
herd  with  binoculars,  it  is  often  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  any  individual  head  because  of 
insufficient  magnification.  By  using  the  spotting 
scope,   however,   the   trophy  may  be  examined  in 
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WEDGE-SHAPED    TRACKS 
Plate  IV.     Typical    Hoofprints  of   the   Pronghorn   Antelope. 

detail.  This  often  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  long 
and  arduous  stalk  with  an  unsatisfactory  trophy  at 
the  end  of  it.  (See  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 

The  mere  fact  that  a  hunter  has  the  proper  rifle, 
adequately  sighted,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  even 
a  fair  chance  of  success  in  pronghorn  shooting. 
First,  and  most  important,  is  the  hunter's  famili- 
arity with  that  rifle  and  its  performance  at  ranges 
of  from  100  to  500  yards.  Long  shots  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  this  shooting,  and  the 
man  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  trajectory  of  his 


rifle  at  any  distance  within  these  extremes  is  un- 
likely to  become  ill  from  eating  pronghorn  steaks. 
Many  pronghorn  hunters  sight  in  their  rifles  at 
200  yards.  Knowing  the  trajectory  of  the  bullet  they 


Plate   V.   Trophy    Measurements,    Pronghorn   Antelope. 

A-Tip  to  tip  spread.  B-Inside  spread  of  main  beams. 
C-Length  of  horn.  D-i -Circumference  of  base.  D-a-Circum- 
ference  at  first  quarter.  D-g-Circumference  at  second  quarter. 
D -^-Circumference  at   third   quarter.   E-Length  of  prong. 
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are  using,  they  know  just  how  high  or  how  low  to 
hold  when  the  target  is  at  450  or  100  yards.  The 
shoulder  area  is  the  target,  and  any  spot  farther 
back  or  lower  reduces  the  chances  of  making  a 
clean  kill.  Windage  also  is  of  some  importance, 
especially  on  long  shots,  and  the  pronghorn  hunter 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  drift  of  his 
bullet  as  a  result  of  normal  winds. 

On  running  shots,  especially  when  the  animal  is 
crossing  directly  in  front,  lead  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. The  pronghorn  moving  at  40  miles  per  hour— 
not  an  unusual  speea  for  this  animal— covers  about 
58  feet  of  ground  in  one  second.  This  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  practice  some  rapid  calculation,  for 
your  time  lag  as  a  result  of  swinging  for  the  lead, 
pulling  the  trigger,  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  and  the  speed  of  the  bul- 
let all  enter  into  the  problem.  In  the  last  analysis, 
only  experience  can  supply  the  answer.  And  luck  as 
well  as  reasonably  accurate  calculation  are  factors 
in  success.  Only  the  rare  pronghorn  hunter  over- 
leads  the  pronghorn,  and  usually  the  dirt  flies  sev- 
eral feet  behind  the  running  animal.  Leads  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  are  not  unusual. 

The  buck  with  the  good  head  usually  is  the  old- 
timer,  who  has  had  experience  with  man  and  is 
extremely  wary  and  difficult  to  deceive.  Also,  he  is 
difficult  to  stalk.  This  means  that  the  average  really 
good  trophy  is  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  long-range 
shot.  Most  long  shots  can  best  be  made  from  the 
prone,  and  the  use  of  the  sling  becomes  important. 
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History.  Evidence  in  the  form  of  fossils,  hair,  and 
flesh,  buried  deep  in  the  Alaskan  icebox,  proves 
the  existence  of  the  giant  brown  bear  in  the  Pleis- 
tocene Age,  and  it  proves  that  the  world's  largest 
carnivore  has  not  changed  materially  in  size  or 
nature.  The  secret  of  his  existence  lies  in  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  this 
abundance  has  insured  food  for  the  big  animal 
throughout  the  year.  Zoologists  believe  that  he  ar- 
rived in  Alaska  via  the  Bering  Straits  and,  finding 
food  plentiful  and  conditions  right,  remained  there. 

Prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  was  virtually 
unknown  to  hunters  and  zoologists,  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  his  range.  The  ranges  of  the 
Alaskan  brown  bear  overlap  those  of  the  grizzly, 
and  there  is  considerable  interbreeding.  For  record 
purposes  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  classifies 
coastal  bears  as  "brown  bears"  and  those  inland 
of  a  line  roughly  75  miles  from  the  coast  as  "griz- 
zlies." 

In  the  days  of  the  open  carriage,  the  rare,  warm 
brown  bear  robe  was  a  fashionable  luxury.  The  de- 
mand for  buffalo  robes  had  swept  the  bison  almost 
into  oblivion,  but  the  brown  bear  was  protected 
by  distance,  and  eventually  by  a  Federal  law  which 
prohibited  traffic  in  the  hides. 

To  many  the  brown  bear  is  widely  known  under 
a  misnomer,  that  of  "Kodiak"  bear.  This  error 
arose  as  a  result  of  the  large  numbers  of  these 
animals  on  Kodiak  Island  and  from  the  location  of 
a  trading  post  on  the  island  which  received  pelts 
from  other  areas. 


Ursus 

Identification.  Like  the  grizzly,  the  Alaska  brown 
bear  varies  in  size  and  weight  in  different  areas. 
The  technical  variation  in  species  also  is  the  result 
of  geography.  The  average  brown  bear  weighs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  800  pounds.  The  record  bear, 
killed  in  1952  by  Roy  Lindsley  on  Kodiak  Island, 
had  a  skull  measuring  i&%  inches  long  and  i23/ic 
inches  wide.  As  few  hunters  are  equipped  with 
scales  capable  of  weighing  a  big  brown  bear,  the 
weight  is  often  estimated,  although  a  few  of  these 
animals  have  been  weighed  in  at  up  to  1,600 
pounds. 

The  largest  members  of  the  family  seem  to  be 
on  the  Peninsula  and  on  Kodiak  Island.  There  the 
climate  is  milder  than  in  the  other  areas  where  this 
bear  is  located,  with  less  snowfall  and  more  food. 
The  streams  teem  with  spawning  Pacific  salmon 
from  early  July  until  late  fall,  which  means  a  full 
stomach  for  the  big  brown  bear. 

Sexual  differences  also  vary  according  to  species 
and  area,  although  normally  the  males  are  much 
larger  than  the  females.  On  Kodiak  Island,  where 
the  middendorffi  are  found,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  differentiate  between  sexes  on  the  basis  of  size, 
but  the  kidderi  of  the  Peninsula  offer  something 
of  a  problem  as  there  is  very  little  difference  in  size 
between  the  male  and  female. 

Although  the  zoologists  have  not  completed  the 
breakdown  of  the  various  species  and  sub-species  of 
Alaskan  brown  bears,  16  species  or  races  have  been 
named,  including:  kidderi  kidderi,  kidderi  tun- 
drensis,    eximns,    innuitus,    cressonns,    alexandrae, 
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Plate  I.    Alaska  Brown  Bear— life-size  mount,  11  feet  tall)  weight   1600  pounds. 


townsendi,   dalli,   hoots,   sitkensis,   shirasi,    uchek, 
gyas,  middendorffi,  kenaiensis,  and  sheldoni. 

Characteristics.  The  sober,  dignified  brown  bear 
has  the  characteristic  typical  of  other  members  of  the 
bear  family,  namely,  an  unpredictable  behavior.  He 
is  a  combination  of  astute  caution  and  suspicion, 
and  betrays  a  complete  indifference  to  most  of  his 
enemies.  At  one  moment  he  will  carefully  check  the 
wind.  The  next  moment  he  will  exhibit  complete 
indifference,  even  after  picking  up  the  scent  of  man. 

He  has  been  reported  by  many  as  dangerous,  with 
a  high  record  of  raging  attacks,  of  mauling  and 
killing  men,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  no 
hunter,  protected  and  prepared  with  guide  and 
gun,  has  been  injured.  The  brown  bear  uses  his 
great  strength,  size,  and  speed  when  escape  is  im- 
possible, or  when  called  upon  to  protect  a  mate 
or  cubs,  but  he  will  not  normally  charge  a  hunter. 
In  fact,  most  hunters  report  that  the  individual 
bear  will  not  even  fight  back.  He  prefers  to  elude 
rather  than  fight. 

Like  other  bears,  he  is  omnivorous,  but  his  vege- 
table diet  of  grass  and  kelp  is  abandoned  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  salmon  run. 

Just  prior  to  hibernation  he  leaves  the  streams 
and  ceases  eating.  This  is  his  method  of  purging 
himself  prior  to  the  long  hibernation.  At  this 
period  his  body  is  encased  in  a  two-  or  three-inch 
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layer  of  fat.  Late  in  the  fall  he  climbs  to  a  den  on 
the  mountainside,  the  coldest  part  of  his  range,  and 
does  not  emerge  until  early  in  May. 

Breeding.  The  mating  season  begins  about  mid- 
May  and  continues  through  June.  At  this  period  the 
brown  bear  does  most  of  his  traveling,  mainly  at 
night.  Except  during  this  period  the  male  is  a  soli- 
tary animal,  and  though  he  seeks  the  company  of  a 
mate,  he  is  far  from  gregarious,  and  the  cubs  which 
may  have  remained  with  the  female  are  soon  taught 
to  keep  their  distance. 

The  female  breeds  only  every  other  year,  and 
normally  has  two  cubs.  Occasionally  there  is  but 
one,  and  less  often  three,  but  only  in  rare  instances 
four.  Like  the  grizzly,  the  cubs  are  blind  until 
about  six  weeks  old,  and  weigh  but  a  few  ounces  at 
birth,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  when  they  emerge 
with  the  mother  from  the  den  they  weigh  from 
15  to  25  pounds. 

An  interesting  check  was  made  in  Alaska  on  the 
growth  of  a  brown  bear,  the  Ursus  gyas,  one  of  the 
larger  species.  The  following  table  of  weights  was 
prepared: 


May 

1901 

18  pounds 

January 

1902 

180 

January 

1903 

45°       " 

January 

1904 

625 

January 

'905 

770       " 

Plate  II.     Distribution  of  Alaska  Brown  Bear. 
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February 

1906 

890  pounds 

March 

1907 

970 

March 

1908 

1050 

December 

1910 

1200 

The  female  brown  bear  is  a  good  mother  and  a 
painstaking  instructor.  She  teaches  the  cubs  to  swim 
and  to  fish,  and  when  the  cub  exhibits  a  fear  of 
the  water  she  will  take  it  by  the  neck  and  carry  it 
across  the  water.  The  yearlings  den  with  her  the 
first  winter,  and  she  leads  them  to  the  lowland  the 
second  spring.  Once  the  male  appears  and  begins 
his  courtship,  however,  she  permits  him  to  drive 
them  off.  Often  the  twin  cubs  remain  together 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  den  together  the 
following  winter,  but  in  their  third  year  they  go 
separate  ways. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  brown 
bear  has  been  termed  a  primeval  bear  paradise,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pavlof  Volcano.  Brown  bears  are  found  over 
a  wide  area  on  the  Alaskan  mainland;  up  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  east  to  Cook  Inlet  and  north  to  Norton 
Sound;  from  Unalakleek  north  to  Seward  Peninsula; 
west  to  the  Iliamna  region  from  the  Chugah  Moun- 
tains; within  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  along  the 
Malaspina  Glacier;  by  the  Clearwater  Creek  of  the 
Stikine  River;  Prince  William  Sound  and  through- 
out the  southeastern  mainland. 

The  brown  bear  also  inhabits  a  number  of  Alaska 
islands,  namely:  Unimak,  Kodiak,  Afognak,  Mon- 
tague, Hinchinbrook,  Chichagof,  Baranof,  Yacobi, 
Kruzof,  Admiralty,  and  Shuyak. 

The  range  of  the  individual  is  selected  with  food 
and  weather  as  deciding  factors,  although  neither 
provides  much  of  a  problem.  Late  in  April  and 
early  in  May  the  bear  leaves  his  den  and  moves 
down  the  mountain  to  the  valleys,  where  he  hunts 
for  young  grass  and  other  greens.  During  the  sum- 
mer he  spends  his  time  on  the  streams,  where  he 


lives  on  the  salmon  which  he  sweeps  to  the  shore 
with  a  flailing  paw. 

He  feeds  heavily  all  summer,  but  in  the  fall  he 
seems  to  become  partially  sated,  and  eats  but  twice 
a  day,  usually  late  in  the  afternoon  and  during 
the  night.  He  grows  fat  and  sleek  with  but  little 
effort.  Zoologists  point  out  that  the  greater  weight 
of  the  brown,  as  compared  to  the  grizzly,  is  the 
result  of  this  plenitude  of  food  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  obtained. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  habits  as  well  as  the  hab- 
itat of  the  Alaska  brown  bear  are  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  grizzly  that  the  methods  of  hunting  the  two 
are  similar  in  almost  every  area.  The  browns,  how- 
ever, seldom  venture  far  inland,  for  their  favorite 
food  is  the  salmon.  As  this  fish  abounds  in  the  areas 
where  the  bear  is  most  plentiful,  locating  a  big  one 
is  not  too  difficult. 

The  Alaskan  bear  hunter  is  required  by  law  to 
employ  a  guide,  and  the  intelligent  hunter  will  let 
this  guide  decide  on  the  area  to  be  hunted  and 
the  methods  to  be  followed.  The  pelt  is  in  its  finest 
condition  early  in  the  spring,  immediately  after 
the  bear  emerges  from  hibernation.  As  this  season 
usually  is  a  wet  one,  with  rain  and  heavy  fog 
almost  a  daily  occurrence,  the  hunting  is  not  so 
comfortable  or  easy  as  the  fall  hunting,  but  often  is 
productive  of  a  much  finer  trophy. 

Like  other  members  of  the  bear  family,  the  big 
brown  has  an  excellent  nose,  and  despite  his  great 
size  he  is  inclined  to  avoid  contact  with  things  he 
does  not  understand.  The  scent  of  man  is  one  of 
these  things,  and  the  hunter  approaching  down- 
wind will  find  only  a  few  huge  tracks  and  perhaps 
the  hastily  abandoned  remains  of  a  salmon  when 
he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  stalk. 

In  many  of  the  good  brown  bear  areas  the  coun- 
try is  very  flat,  and  often  it  proves  extremely  difficult 
to  get  within  range  of  the  bear  without  consider- 
able creeping  and  crawling.  Though  a  stationary 


Plate  III.     Alaska  Brown  Bear  Fishing  for  Salmon  in  Swan  Creek,  Admiralty  Island. 
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Photo    by    Fred    Holleoder. 


Plate  IV.     Fred  Hollender  with  a  Really  Fine  Alaska  Brown  Bear. 


object  often  is  ignored,  the  brown  bear,  despite  his 
poor  vision,  seems  readily  to  detect  any  movement. 
Often  when  a  good  trophy  is  spotted,  the  terrain 
may  be  of  such  nature  as  to  make  a  successful  stalk 
up-wind  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In 
this  case  the  guide  often  tries  a  procedure  that  is 
as  old  as  hunting.  Placing  the  hunter  at  a  vantage 
point,  the  guide  will  make  a  wide  circle  and  move 
down-wind  on  the  bear,  hoping  to  "spook"  him  past 
the  hunter  at  a  range  which  will  offer  a  reason- 
ably good  shot.  While  this  ruse  occasionally  works, 
too  often  the  bear  follows  a  departure  route  that 
is  wide  of  the  hunter. 

The  nature  of  the  brown  bear  is  as  unpredictable 
as  that  of  his  smaller  cousins.  Experienced  hunters 
claim  he  has  much  in  common  with  the  grizzly,  in 
that  he  is  not  inclined  to  charge  unless  cornered 
or  unless  he  has  been  badly  wounded  at  rather  close 
range.  In  the  latter  event,  especially  where  the 
quarry  happens  to  be  a  female  with  cubs,  the  grizzly 
is  no  more  ferocious.  Also,  as  it  normally  is  larger 
and  heavier,  the  brown  is  much  harder  to  put 
down.  In  stopping  a  charging  brown  the  point  of 
aim  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  grizzly,  namely, 
the  shoulder  or  foreleg. 


The  hunter  who  takes  a  snap  shot  at  a  brown 
bear  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  inexperience 
and  foolhardiness.  The  experienced  hunter  will 
wait  until  conditions  are  right  before  squeezing  off 
the  first  shot.  No  one  can  predict  the  reactions  of 
a  wounded  bear,  whether  he  be  black,  grizzly,  or 
brown,  and  while  the  record  of  the  Alaskan  guides 
is  a  fine  one,  there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
cool  thinking  and  quick  shooting  on  the  part  of 
the  guide  were  the  factors  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  record. 

Few  guides,  and  fewer  hunters,  have  ever  been 
able  to  remain  sufficiently  calm  during  the  charge 
of  a  big  brown  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
his  speed  during  this  anger-inspired  rush.  One  vet- 
eran guide  summed  it  up  as:  "A  charging  brown 
covers  ground  just  about  twice  as  fast  as  appear- 
ances indicate,  and  at  least  five  times  as  fast  as  the 
hunter  believes." 

The  range  of  each  brown  is  apt  to  be  criss-crossed 
with  numerous  well-defined  trails,  made  by  him 
in  the  course  of  routine  trips  to  various  feeding 
grounds.  In  the  early  spring,  immediately  after 
emerging  from  hibernation,  the  brown  will  be 
found  feeding  on  the  coastal  flats,  bare  meadows, 
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and  occasionally  on  the  higher  ground  near  the 
tree  line.  Often  a  hunter,  moving  carefully  over  the 
rolling  terrain,  will  arrive  on  the  crest  of  a  low 
hummock  to  find  a  brown  feeding  in  the  shallow 
valley  on  the  far  side.  The  range  of  the  first  shot 
may  be  50  yards  or  200,  and  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  know  the  exact  zero  of  the  rifle  at  both 
ranges  or  any  distance  in  between.  In  most  instances 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  change  the  sight 


Plate  V.  Trophy  Measurements  of  Brown,  Grizzly,  and 
Black  Bears.  A-Greatest  length  without  lower  jaw.  B-Great- 
est   width. 

setting,  and  in  many  cases  the  problem  of  range 
estimation  and  rifle  zero  is  one  which  must  be 
solved  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Good  binoculars  are  of  tremendous  importance, 
for  they  enable  the  hunter  to  seek  out  a  high  point 
and  glass  the  country  well  before  (otherwise)  barg- 
ing through  it  in  hit-or-miss  fashion.  Many  a  hunter, 
however,  having  located  the  trophy  he  wanted  and 
begun  the  up-wind  stalk,  has  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  another  brown  while  en  route  to  his 
selected  quarry.  After  locating  his  bear,  the  experi- 
enced hunter  will  not  rush  off  immediately,  but  will 
carefully  map  out  his  route,  following  it  on  the 
ground  through  his  glasses  and  checking  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  disturbing  element  lies  along 
his  route.  Many  a  hunter,  almost  within  range  of 
his  bear,  has  lost  his  opportunity  by  having  flushed 
up  a  squawking  flight  of  waterfowl  from  a  pothole 
he  did  not  see.  Normally,  the  brown  interprets  any 
disturbance  of  his  area  as  being  a  potential  danger, 
and  he  departs  from  the  vicinity  in  a  hurry. 

The  brown  that  is  wounded  and  does  not  charge, 
but  manages  to  get  away  before  a  fatal  shot  can 
be  registered,  constitutes  something  of  a  problem 


for  both  the  hunter  and  the  guide.  No  hunter,  if  he 
is  a  sportsman,  will  abandon  wounded  game  with- 
out first  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  complete 
the  job.  Normally,  when  badly  wounded,  the  bear 
will  seek  out  extremely  thick  cover,  which  not  only 
serves  to  hide  him  but  warns  him  of  the  approach 
of  his  enemy. 

Taking  up  the  trail  of  a  wounded  brown  is  a  job 
calling  for  courage,  considerable  skill,  a  knowledge 
of  the  bear's  habits  and  of  the  terrain,  plus  a  set  of 
calm  nerves;  also,  it  demands  slow  and  studied 
movement.  The  bear  that  did  not  charge  on  being 
wounded  is  very  apt  to  change  his  mind  upon  being 
trailed,  and  few  hunters  can  approach  within  range 
of  the  wounded  bear  without  the  animal's  knowl- 
edge. When  light  conditions  become  bad  the  trail 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  quest  postponed 
until  the  following  morning.  Many  guides,  having 
decided  the  course  taken  by  the  wounded  animal, 
will  move  to  higher  ground  paralleling  this  course. 
This  procedure  is  followed  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  locate  the  possible 
hiding  place  of  the  bear,  and,  in  the  event  the 
animal  decides  to  charge,  it  forces  him  to  charge 
up-hill. 

Rifles  and  Sights.  The  hunter  who  can  afford  the 
incidental  expenses  entailed  by  a  hunt  for  this  bear 
can  afford  to  equip  himself  with  a  rifle  that  is  really 
adequate  for  the  job.  Brown  have  been  killed  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  several  have  been  killed 
with  rifles  of  calibers  as  small  as  .22.  The  theory 
that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  small- 
caliber  rifle  and  sportsmanship  is  one  that  has  been 
exploded  too  many  times  for  serious  discussion  in 
this  volume.  The  most  sporting  rifle  is  the  rifle  that 
kills  quickly  and  with  the  minimum  of  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  game. 

The  rifle  that  is  adequate  for  most  hoofed  game, 
even  the  one  that  the  black  bear  hunter  finds 
completely  satisfactory,  often  proves  not  only  in- 
adequate but  very  unsatisfactory  for  hunting  the 
grizzly  and  brown  bear.  Many  experienced  guides, 
hunters,  and  woodsmen  kill  both  of  these  big  bears 
with  rifles  intended  for  killing  caribou,  sheep,  deer, 
or  wolves,  but  the  ability  of  these  "one  gun"  men 
normally  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  hunter 
whose  grizzly  and  brown  bear  hunting  has  been  of 
a  vicarious  nature. 

Every  experienced  hunter  has   emphasized   the 
need  for  extremes  in  bullet  weight,  velocity,  and 
long-range  accuracy  for  this  hunting.  There  are 
several  calibers  of  proven  excellence,  including: 
.375  H.  &  H.   with   300-grain  bullet 
.300  H.  fe  H.  with  220-grain  bullet 
.300    Winchester    Magnum    with    180-grain    bullet 
.338    Winchester    Magnum    with    300-grain    bullet 
7  mm.  Remington  Magnum  with   175 -grain  bullet 

The  majority  of  those  who  have  a  rifle  such  as 
one  of  the  above  prefer  to  have  it  equipped  with 
telescopic  sights,  with  the  214-power  scope,  and  the 
tapered  post  reticule  is  favored.  A  pair  of  8-power 
binoculars  proves  a  tremendous  asset  in  this  hunt- 
ing. (See  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 

The  method  of  dressing  and  skinning  out  the 
trophy  is  given  under  "Preservation  of  Trophies." 
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History.  Long  before  prehistoric  man  came  to 
this  continent,  man  and  bears  were  enemies.  The 
primitive  people  in  Europe  recorded  in  drawings 
on  their  cave  walls  the  struggle  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  greater  bears.  The  black  bear 
has  been  no  exception  in  this  long  feud.  As  civiliza- 
tion moved  westward  the  warfare  between  man  and 
bear  grew  in  intensity  and  the  bear  was  the  loser. 
In  many  sections  of  the  eastern  seaboard  states, 
where  once  he  was  plentiful,  the  black  bear  ap- 
proached extinction.  A  few  survivors,  crowded  into 
the  relatively  small  islands  of  wilderness  that  today 
form  a  part  of  our  National  and  State  park  system, 
continued  to  exist  and,  during  the  past  20  years, 
even  to  multiply.  During  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion thousands  of  bears  were  killed  annually  by 
fur  traders  and  by  farmers  who  resented  their  in- 
roads on  livestock. 

The  bear  population  rises  and  falls,  although 
in  a  less  ordered  chronological  cycle  than  those  of 
other  big  and  small  game  animals.  Many  of  the 
eastern  and  central  states  have  protected  them  by 
law  and  others  have  granted  protection  except  for 
a  brief  hunting  season.  In  eastern  Canada,  how- 
ever, they  have  approached  the  pest  stage  in  many 
areas,  and  hunting  and  trapping  the  black  bear  is 
encouraged  by  a  bounty.  New  Brunswick,  for  ex- 
ample, offers  a  free  bear-hunting  license  to  the 
nonresident  anglers  who  visit  the  province  for  the 
spring  fishing. 

The  last  census  of  big-game  animals  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1963,  though 
not  complete,  indicated  that  there  were  more  than 
250,000  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  twice 
as  many  more  inhabit  the  great  forests  of  Canada. 
The  state  of  Washington  claims  a  bear  population 
which  it  estimates  at  25,000—5,000  more  than  the 
number  present  in  Alaska,  according  to  Alaskan 
officials. 

Identification.  The  term  "black  bear"  often  is  mis- 
leading, for  this  bear  may  be  anything  but  black.  He 
varies  in  coloration  from  black  to  gray-black  on 
through  cinnamon,  blue-gray,  and  creamy-white. 
This  factor  has  resulted  in  many  arguments  as  to 
species,  not  only  by  the  non-scientific  hunter  but  by 
some  zoologists.  One  well-known  zoologist  has  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that,  since  any  departure  from  the 
black  in  eastern  bears  is  a  rarity,  the  color  phases 
result  from  an  infusion  of  Asiatic  blood  via  the 
Bering  Straits  which  did  not  have  time  to  spread 
eastward. 

Normally,  the  black  bear  keeps  the  coloring  to 
which  he  is  born,  although  there  may  be  slight 
seasonal  variations  in  the  length  and  glossiness  of 
the  pelage.  The  offspring  of  a  black  bear  may  show 
a  mixture  in  coloration.  A  cinnamon  mother,  for 
example,  may  have  one  black  and  two  cinnamon 
cubs,  and  in  some  areas— Mississippi,  for  example- 
there  may  be  several  shades  of  cinnamon  brown. 

The  glacier  bear  (Eurarctos  emmonsii)  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  unusual  color  phases  of  the 
black  bear  group,  ranging  from  pale  gray  to  a 
Maltese  blue.  As  a  result  of  this  coloration  it  is 
called  "blue  bear"  by  some  of  the  natives  who  have 
encountered  it  among  the  coastal  glaciers  west  of 
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Eurarctos  americanus 

the  St.  Elias  Range  in  Alaska.  The  glacier  bear  is  a 
rarity,  and  is  greatly  prized  as  a  trophy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  of  these 
bears  in  existence,  and  zoologists  have  been  anxious 
to  obtain  skulls  and  exact  measurements  of  the  ani- 
mals. Although  the  bear  has  a  definite  black-bear 
skull,  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  in  most  instances 
the  claws  are  shorter  and  more  curved.  It  is  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  seems  more  at  home  in  the 
water  than  other  members  of  the  group.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  Maltese  mother  with  one  Maltese 
cub  and  one  coal-black  one. 

Variations  in  size  and  general  appearance  are 
also  dependent  upon  the  region.  The  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  black  bear,  for  instance,  is 
stockier  than  the  rangy  Florida  species,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  species  vary  in  conformation  from 
long,  narrow  skulls  to  a  distinctly  broad-shaped 
skull.  The  black  bear  looks  deceivingly  awkward, 
but  is,  in  reality,  swift  and  coordinated  in  his  move- 
ments, especially  in  speedy  tree  climbing. 

The  establishment  of  an  average  weight  is  im- 
possible, but  the  range  is  normally  between  200 
and  500  pounds.  The  average  bear,  however,  is 
about  60  inches  in  length  and  stands  25  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  Smokies  in  Carolina 
occasionally  produce  an  unusually  large  specimen, 


Plate  I.    Black  Bear. 

scaling  as  much  as  500  pounds,  and  biologists  in 
New  York  weighed  on  tested  scales  a  live-trapped 
Adirondack  black  bear  that  tipped  the  scales  at 
605  pounds.  Because  of  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
the  weights  of  individual  bears  and  variations  in 
the  sizes  of  hides  due  to  shrinkage  or  stretching, 
skull  length  and  width  are  the  criteria  used  to 
score  bears  and  other  carnivores.  The  skull  of  the 
record  black  bear  killed  by  Ed  Strobel  in  Land 
O'Lakes,  Wisconsin  in  1953  measured  i3%e  by  8% 
inches.  The  black  bear  is  free  of  markings  except 


Courtesy  U.   S.   Fish   and  Wildlife  Service. 
Plate  II.     Black   Bear  Cub. 

for  a  white  patch  on  the  breast.  Other  identifying 
characteristics  are  the  short-curved  claws  of  the 
front  paws  (which  leave  a  wide  five-toed  imprint 
only  when  he  is  running)  and  nearly  straight  pro- 
file of  the  skull. 

Characteristics.  The  black  bear  is  not  a  gregarious 
but  a  solitary  animal,  and  except  for  a  female  with 
her  cubs  it  is  unusual  to  see  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
The  mother  (or  sow,  as  she  is  called  in  some  sections) 
normally  permits  her  cubs  to  remain  with  her  until 
a  new  set  of  cubs  is  born,  and  as  the  normal  female 
mates  only  every  other  year,  the  cubs  often  attain 
considerable  size  before  she  drives  them  off  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Except  for  the  protection  offered 
by  the  mother  for  her  cubs,  there  is  no  record  of 
an  adult  bear  going  out  of  its  way  to  aid  another 
of  his  kind. 

Although  omnivorous,  the  black  bear  is  inclined 
to  be  vegetarian.  Primarily  he  is  a  root  and  berry 
eater,  but  lack  of  this  preferred  food,  or  hunger,  or 
circumstance,  can  bring  about  rapid  change  to  a 
meat  diet.  This  is  especially  true  in  farming  and 
ranching  areas;  having  found  a  liking  for  a  meat 
diet,  the  black  bear  often  causes  high  losses  in 
cattle,  colts,  pigs,  and  sheep.  He  kills  his  prey  with 
sweeps  of  his  mighty  forepaws  and  tearing  claws 
(not  by  hugging,  as  is  popularly  thought). 

The  normal  diet  covers  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 
This  includes  grass,  fruit,  berries,  grubs,  insects, 
fish,  and  carrion.  In  the  north,  the  black  bear  finds 
a  shorter  growing  season  and  consequently  is  more 


of  a  meat  eater,  which  has  a  definite  effect  on  his 
nature,  making  him  more  vicious  and  more  easily 
aroused.  In  the  south,  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  vege- 
tarian, and  is  therefore  more  amiable  and  indolent. 

Upon  emerging  from  hibernation  in  the  spring 
the  bear  is  hungry  and  cold,  and  immediately 
begins  feeding  on  grass,  snow  lilies,  various  starchy 
plant  bulbs,  cow  parsnips,  and  skunk  cabbage.  If 
his  range  is  near  a  mountain  farm,  he  often  in- 
dulges his  love  for  young  corn.  Often  a  bear  will 
peel  bark  from  a  tree  from  the  base  to  a  point  five 
feet  up  the  trunk  in  order  to  get  the  succulent 
cambium  under  the  bark.  They  are  especially  fond 
of  tamarack.  The  unfortunate  ground  squirrel  is 
another  staple  in  the  bear's  diet  during  the  late 
fall.  As  this  animal  hibernates  about  a  month 
before  the  bear,  he  is  dug  out  of  his  burrows  and 
helps  build  up  the  bear's  fat  for  the  long  sleep. 

Although  he  has  extremely  poor  vision,  the  black 
bear  has  acute  hearing  and  a  keen  sense  of  smell, 
and  the  hunter  moving  down-wind  often  finds 
nothing  but  a  bear  track  for  all  his  effort.  The  poor 
vision  accounts  for  most  of  the  sudden  meetings 
between  the  hunter  and  the  bear.  As  the  bear 
normally  is  a  timid  animal,  he  will  attempt  to 
escape  without  a  fight  if  possible.  Many  experienced 
bear  hunters  attest  to  the  fact  that  a  bear  will  al- 
ways run  unless  cornered,  but  many  admit  that  "no 
one  can  tell  when  a  bear  thinks  he  is  cornered." 

The  black  bear,  though  a  very  fast  runner  on 
occasion,  uses  this  speed  only  when  frightened, 
except  in  rare  instances.  When  on  a  meat  diet  he 
hunts  from  ambush,  depending  on  surprise  rather 
than  a  foot  race  with  his  prey.  Normally  he  does 
not  fall  in  the  predator  class,  although  hunger 
often  drives  him  to  make  inroads  on  the  moose, 
calf,  and  fawn  population.  He,  in  turn,  has  three 
major  enemies  other  than  the  human  hunter:  the 
cougar,  the  grizzly,  and  the  porcupine. 

The  bear  mortality  due  to  porcupines  is  much 
larger  than  many  would  suppose,  but  the  reason  for 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine.  The  bear  is,  by 
nature,  both  curious  and  playful,  and  these  attrib- 
utes may  account  for  his  ultimate  death  due  to 
quills.  Many  hunters  have  described  instances  in 
which  the  black  bear,  passing  near  a  porcupine, 
gave  the  animal  a  sweeping  pat  with  one  paw.  The 
result  was  a  paw  full  of  quills.  This  often  so  angers 
the  bear  that  it  snaps  at  the  offending  porcupine. 
The  quills  that  become  imbedded  in  the  mouth 
and  tongue  often  result  in  a  slow  death  due  to 
starvation. 

Hibernation  usually  begins  late  in  the  fall  and 
ends  early  in  the  spring.  With  the  first  frost  he 
becomes  a  voracious  eater,  and  gorges  himself  at 
every  opportunity,  often  throwing  caution  to  the 
winds.  During  this  period  he  will  drive  off  all  inter- 
lopers from  what  he  considers  to  be  his  private 
range.  After  a  springtime  of  eating,  a  summer  spent 
lolling  in  cool,  swampy  areas  and  a  fall  of  gorging, 
he  is  glossy  and  sluggish  and,  with  no  more  food 
to  eat,  he  is  ready  to  hibernate.  In  areas  where  this 
tree  grows,  the  bear  seeks  out  the  mountain  ash 
just  before  hibernation.  He  eats  of  the  bright  red 
berries  and  after  this  thorough  cathartic  he  dens 
up.  While  he  sleeps,  he  breathes  very  slowly  and 
has  an  equally  slow  pulse  beat. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  a  typical  den, 
for  these  shelters  range  from  a  cave  to  a  clump  of 
thick  brush,  depending  upon  the  terrain  and  the 
temperature.  The  black  bear's  idea  of  a  comfort- 
able spot  in  which  to  hibernate  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  individual.  Many  curl  up  in  the  hollow 
at  the  base  of  an  uprooted  tree,  which  offers  shelter 
from  the  winter  blasts.  In  the  warmer  but  wetter 
climates,  the  bear  normally  seeks  a  den  that  offers 
merely  cover  and  concealment. 

Breeding.  The  black  bear  mates  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  period  of  gestation  is  about 
seven  months,  and  the  cubs  are  born  late  in  January 
during  the  hibernation.  The  mother  sleeps  through 
this  natural  function  and  the  cubs— blind,  helpless, 
and  almost  hairless  at  birth— alternately  suckle  and 
sleep  during  the  rest  of  the  hibernation.  At  birth 
they  weigh  about  eight  ounces,  and  when  they 
emerge  from  the  den  with  the  mother  they  average 
about  five  pounds.  Normally  the  cubs  remain  with 
the  mother  the  first  year  and  den  up  with  her  prior 
to  their  first  winter,  but  when  the  new  cubs  arrive 
they  are  driven  off,  often  by  force,  although  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  mother  with  two  generations 
of  cubs.  At  no  time  is  the  father  bear  concerned 
with  his  progeny,  though  he  usually  begets  several 
litters  on  the  same  range. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  black 
bear  is  a  wide  one.  Formerly  he  was  present  in  large 
numbers  over  almost  all  of  the  wooded  area  of  the 
continent.  Although  this  range  is  now  spotty  as  to 
population,  it  has  lost  little  in  extent.  The  animal 
is  found  in  very  large  numbers  in  a  half-dozen  states. 

The  last  census  of  big-game  animals  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1963  re- 
vealed that  21,392  black  bears  were  killed  by  hunt- 
ers in  the  United  States,  indicating  a  population  of 
at  least  250,000,  with  about  10  per  cent  in  Alaska. 
Canada  has  as  many  or  more  well  distributed 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  big-game  census 
indicates  the  following  distribution: 

Alabama    125*  New  Hampshire   . .  900 

Alaska    20,000  New  Jersey  20 

Arizona    1 ,600  New   Mexico    3,000 

California     6,850**  New    York    4,000 

Colorado     5,700**  North  Carolina   ...  10,000 

Florida     800  Oregon     20,000 

Georgia    500  Pennsylvania     1,300 

Idaho     24,000  South  Carolina    ...  50 

Louisiana    20**  Tennessee     275 

Maine    20,000*  Texas     210* 

Massachusetts     50  Utah     200 

Michigan     8,000  Vermont    3,500 

Minnesota    7,000**  Virginia     1,200 

Mississippi     30  Washington    25,000 

Missouri     25  West   Virginia    550 

Montana     10,850**  Wisconsin    6,000 

Nevada     25  Wyoming    12,400** 

•1962   figures.      "Assuming    a    legal    hunting   kill    of    10%. 

The  states  which  had  no  black  bear  living  in  the 
natural  state  were: 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Food  and  temperature  usually  guide  the  selec- 
tion of  the  individual's  range.  Normally,  he  selects 


Kentucky 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
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wooded  areas,  but  within  this  range  he  frequents 
the  sections  where  food  is  most  plentiful.  The  nor- 
mal home  range  of  the  black  bear  covers  a  15-mile 
radius.  When  this  range  abuts  on  civilization  the 
black  bear  is  inclined  to  fall  into  habits  which 
often  result  in  his  death  by  a  bullet.  He  is  notori- 
ously playful  in  a  boisterous,  destructive  way,  and 
has  been  known  to  destroy  food  caches  and  cabin 
kitchens  with  a  thoroughness  that  is  almost  un- 
believable. 

Hunting  Methods.  Bear  hunting  is  unlike  most 
other  forms  of  American  big-game  hunting.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  black  bear  is  concerned. 
This  difference  is  due  to  several  factors  recognized 
only  by  the  sportsman  who  has  made  a  study  of  bear 
habits. 

All  members  of  the  bear  family  are  inclined  to  be 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  only  unusual  circum- 
stances bring  them  together  in  groups  of  more  than 
two.  Even  when  two  are  seen  together,  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  a  mother  and  cub.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule.  When  food  is 
unusually  scarce  several  bears  may  gather  at  the 
carcass  of  a  large  mammal  that  has  died  or  been 
killed'  but  in  every  instance  they  return  to  their 
individual  range  when  the  bones  have  been  picked 
clean.  During  the  mating  season  a  male  and  female 
may  be  seen  together,  but  this  period  falls  in  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  animal  is 
not  in  prime  condition  and  when  it  is  protected 
by  law  in  many  states. 

Another  factor  which  makes  bear  hunting  more 
difficult  than  the  hunting  of  hoofed  game  is  the 
tendency  of  the  bear  to  be  here  today  and  20  miles 
away  tomorrow.  The  bear's  excellent  hearing  and 
excellent  nose  conspire  to  keep  him  out  of  range, 
not  only  of  the  rifle,  but  of  the  vision,  of  the  aver- 
age hunter. 

Except  in  a  few  areas,  where  the  black  bear  is 
unusually  plentiful,  this  animal  is  hunted  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  big-game  animal,  with 
the  latter  supplying  the  primary  reason  for  the 
hunt.  The  methods  of  hunting  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending upon  the  area  and  the  nature  of  the  ter- 
rain. 

In  several  of  the  Southern  states,  and  in  other 
areas  where  neither  law  nor  prejudice  prevent  the 
use  of  dogs,  black  bear  are  hunted  with  hounds. 
This  method  can  be  good  sport,  or  it  can  be  ex- 
tremely unsporting,  depending  upon  the  hunters 
themselves. 

The  hunters  may  follow  the  hounds  by  sound, 
and  wait  until  the  bear  has  been  treed  or  brought 
to  bay  before  moving  in  to  make  the  kill.  The  kill 
under  such  circumstances  is  just  about  as  exciting 
as  shooting  a  fat  hog  in  a  pen,  and  entails  the  same 
amount  of  skill. 

In  many  areas,  however,  the  dogs  are  employed 
merely  to  keep  the  bear  moving.  When  the  cry  of 
the  hounds  indicates  that  a  bear  has  been  located, 
the  hunters  separate  and  locate  vantage  points 
which  promise  an  unobstructed  shot  at  reasonable 
range  and  wait  for  the  bear  to  appear.  The  bear, 
in  its  effort  to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  hounds,  offers 
a  fast-moving  target  under  such  conditions,  and  has 
a  sporting  chance  of  making  an  escape. 
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Many  stales,  desiring  to  protect  a  fine  game  ani- 
mal from  extermination,  have  initiated  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  hunting  of  bears  with  hounds.  As  the  aver- 
age bear  hound  is  inclined  to  run  deer  as  well  as 
bear,  such  laws  usually  are  based  on  sound  con- 
servation. 

In  the  West  it  is  common  practice  to  take  an  old 
and  ailing  horse  to  a  known  bear  range,  kill  it  and 
wait  for  the  carcass  to  ripen.  The  hunter  then  takes 
up  his  position  down-wind  from  the  bait  and  waits 
for  Bruin  to  arrive.  This  method  entails  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  hunter,  and  is  frowned  upon  bv 
many  sportsmen.  J 


The  stalking  method  is  by  far  the  most  sporting, 
and  calls  for  a  display  of  real  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  hunter,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rain and  the  habits  of  the  bear  on  that  range  This 
hunting  usually  is  carried  out  in  the  fall,  and  the 
hunter  seeks  out  berry  patches,  scrub  oak  thickets, 
or  other  areas  where  there  is  a  natural  food  con- 
centration. Haying  located  evidence  of  a  bear  using 
the  area,  the  hunter  moves  slowly  and  carefully 
up^wind,  being  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  noise 

In  some  areas  bear  are  not  hunted  until  the  first 
snowfall,  when  they  may  be  tracked.  This  method 
is  not  so  easy  as  many  have  believed,  for  the  bear 
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is  about  to  den  up  at  this  period  and  is  covering 
considerable  ground  in  order  to  stuff  himself  in 
preparation  for  his  long  hibernation. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  black  bears  are 
killed  in  the  fall  while  the  hunters  are  seeking  deer, 
elk,  and  other  game.  Normally  there  are  more  hunt- 
ers moving  through  the  woods  at  this  time.  There- 
fore the  bears  are  kept  on  the  move,  and  many  of 
them  are  unfortunate  enough  to  run  into  some 
lucky  hunter  with  a  high-power  rifle.  Killing  a  bear 
under  such  circumstances  often  is  about  99  per  cent 
luck  and  one  per  cent  skill. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  regarding  the 
dangers  involved  in  hunting  the  black  bear,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  tendency  of  this  bear  to 
charge  a  hunter.  Experienced  bear  hunters  insist 
that  the  black  bear  will,  in  almost  every  instance, 
run  rather  than  fight.  The  exceptions  occur  when 
the  animal  is  cornered,  or  thinks  he  is  cornered,  or 
when  he  has  been  badly  wounded  by  a  hunter  who 
is  in  close  proximity.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  no  hunter  can  tell  when  the  bear  con- 
siders himself  to  be  cornered,  and  there  have  been 
several  recorded  instances  of  hunters  killed  by  black 
bears  without  having  fired  a  shot. 

In  some  instances  what  hunters  believe  to  be  a 
charge  is  merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bear 
to  escape,  and  his  accidental  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hunter  is  the  result  of  confusion  and 
poor  vision.  Often  a  bear  is  unable  to  locate  the 
direction  from  which  a  shot  came,  due  to  echo  or 
the  reflection  of  sound  from  a  rock  face.  In  many 
instances,  when  the  bullet  misses  or  inflicts  a  minor 
wound,  a  bear  will  rise  up,  frantically  swing 
around,  and  then  make  off  in  the  direction  which 
he  believes  leads  to  safety.  When  this  happens  to 
be  toward  the  hunter,  the  latter  is  certain  the  ani- 
mal is  charging  him. 

The  tendency  of  the  black  bear  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  also  results  in  amplification 
of  the  charging  theory.  A  bear  shot  or  disturbed 
on  a  side-hill,  for  example,  may  swing  downhill 
immediately,  heading  directly  for  the  hunter  he  is 
trying  to  avoid. 

The  wise  hunter,  having  downed  a  bear,  will  not 
immediately  rush  in  to  look  his  trophy  over.  He 
will  throw  another  shell  in  the  chamber,  be  ready 
to  shoot  instantly,  and  watch  his  downed  bear  for 
a  few  minutes  from  a  safe  distance  before  moving 
in  to  look  the  animal  over  at  close  range.  A  bullet 
near  the  spine  or  a  grazing  head  shot  often  will 
knock  a  bear  down  for  the  count,  and  too  often 
hunters  have  been  injured  or  killed  by  bears  that 
were  knocked  out  but  not  killed. 

A  New  Brunswick  hunter,  believing  he  had  made 
a  clean  kill,  was  seated  astride  his  bear  and  about 
ready  to  begin  skinning  operations  when  the  ani- 
mal recovered,  jumped  to  all  fours,  and  ran  for 
heavy  cover.  The  surprised  hunter  had  a  ride  for 
several  yards  before  rolling  from  the  animal's  back. 
Fortunately  for  this  hunter  the  bear  had  but  one 
thought— escape. 
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In  areas  where  spring  bear  hunting  is  not  pro- 
hibited, many  hunters  prefer  this  season  for  their 
hunting,  especially  in  mountainous  regions.  When 
emerging  from  hibernation  the  bear  seeks  out  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  usually  can  be  found  feeding  on 
succulent  plants  and  grasses  on  open  hillsides.  At 
this  time  the  pelt  is  in  its  finest  condition,  and 
usually  the  meat  is  more  palatable. 

Rifles  and  Sights.  The  rifle  used  by  the  hunter  in 
killing  deer  or  other  hoofed  game  normally  has 
sufficient  shocking  power  for  bear  hunting.  The 
average  bear  is  not  hard  to  kill,  but  the  small-cali- 
ber, high-velocity  "varmint"  load  should  not  be 
used.  Where  rifles  may  not  be  used,  12-gauge  shot- 
guns loaded  with  slugs  give  good  results.  The 
newer  slug  shotguns,  equipped  with  sights,  have 
rifle  accuracy  at  normal  hunting  ranges  and  ade- 
quate killing  power  out  to  100  yards.  Some  are: 

.30  '06  with   150-,  180-,  or  220-grain  bullet. 
.30/30  with   150-  or  170-grain  bullet. 
.30   (Remington)  with  160-  or  170-grain  bullet. 
.300    (Savage)  with  150-,  180-,  or  200-grain  bullet. 
.303    (Savage)  with  180-  or  195-grain  bullet. 
.35   (Remington)  with  200-grain  bullet. 
.32    (Remington)  with  170-  or  180-grain  bullet. 
.270  with  the  130-  or  150-grain  bullet. 
For  details  on  above  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 

The  type  of  bullet,  whether  open  point,  soft 
point,  or  belted,  depends  upon  the  individual 
hunter  and  his  preference,  but  the  full-jacketed 
bullet  and  the  hand-loaded  lead  or  alloy  bullet 
should  be  eliminated.  The  former  is  inclined  to 
bore  a  clean  hole  without  delivering  the  punch  nec- 
essary to  knock  the  animal  down,  and  the  latter  is 
inclined  to  "blow  up,"  resulting  in  a  bad  wound 
but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  one. 

The  loads  listed  as  preferred  are  all  "factory" 
loads,  most  of  them  available  at  any  shop  handling 
rifle  ammunition.  When  selecting  the  cartridge  you 
intend  using,  be  sure  you  zero  your  rifle  (sight  in) 
with  this  cartridge,  as  the  ballistics  of  each  of  the 
loads  is  different  from  any  other,  and  a  clean  kill 
with  the  170-grain  bullet,  for  example,  may  result 
in  a  clean  miss  with  the  200-grain  bullet,  unless  the 
shooter  is  familiar  with  the  "zero"  of  his  rifle  for 
the  various  loads  used.  No  two  rifles  will  have  the 
same  zero  with  the  same  bullet,  so  make  certain 
you  know  the  zero  of  the  rifle  you  are  firing  for  the 
cartridge  (load,  bullet  weight,  and  bullet  type) 
you  are  using.  For  dependability,  use  cartridges  by 
the  same  maker.  Although  all  our  leading  cartridge 
manufacturers  turn  out  dependable  ammunition, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
same  caliber  and  type  of  cartridge  turned  out  by 
two  different  makers. 

While  few  eastern  hunters  equip  their  bear  rifles 
with  telescopic  sights,  the  2i/£-  to  4-power  scope  is 
popular  with  many  western  and  northern  hunters. 
(See  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 

For  complete  details  on  skinning  out  and  dressing 
the  trophy,  see  "Preservation  of  Trophies." 
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When  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  sent  out 
to  explore  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  arrived  at  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Indians  they 
encountered  told  tales  of  a  great  bear,  an  animal  of 
tremendous  strength,  great  shyness,  and  unusual 
ferocity.  Even  then,  the  "facts"  were  influenced  by 
legends  born  of  fear. 

As  late  as  1857  even  the  naturalists  and  hunters 
believed  Ursus  horribilis  to  be  the  only  member  of 
the  grizzly  family.  Since  then,  zoologists  have  made 
careful  studies  of  this  animal,  and  C.  Hart  Merriam 
made  the  initial  extensive  breakdown  by  species. 
His  record  included  about  30  recognizable  species 


Courtesy   U.    S.    Fish    and   Wildlife   Service. 

Plate  I.     A  Toklat    (Alaskan)  Grizzly.    The  typical  "hump" 
is  clearly  shown. 

and  sub-species,  but  present  authorities  believe  there 
are  about  half  that  number. 

Despite  the  existence  of  many  different  species, 
each  of  the  subdivisions  remains  aloof  from  the 
others,  and  although  some  zoologists  have  written  to 
the  contrary  there  is  no  evidence  of  habitual  inter- 
breeding. It  does  occur,  in  isolated  cases,  and  the 
hybrids  in  most  instances  are  the  result  of  breeding 
while  in  captivity  and  are  not  representative  of  the 
animal  in  its  natural  habitat. 

Due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  animal  in  the 
West  and  North,  details  on  the  different  species 
and  their  ranges  will  be  listed  under  "Range  and 
Distribution." 

History.  The  American  grizzly,  defined  as  the 
"king  of  North  American  game  animals,"  dates 
back  to  the  Pleistocene  Age.  Through  the  years  he 
has  changed  in  numbers  and  in  size.  In  the  early 
days  his  range  covered  the  greater  part  of  western 
North  America,  from  northern  Mexico  northward 
and  into  western  Canada.  He  was  especially  numer- 
ous among  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  and  its  bor- 
dering plains.  The  sweep  of  civilization  drove  him 
from  these  plains  to  isolated  pockets  in  the  moun- 


Ursus  horribilis 

tains.  As  the  varied  species  which  ranged  the  plains 
were  reduced  in  numbers  and  forced  to  the  moun- 
tains, several  species  were  crowded  into  one  range. 

Changes  in  climatic  conditions  through  the  ages 
brought  about  a  slow  change  in  the  size  of  the  bear. 
On  the  plains  he  had  easy  access  to  food,  there  were 
few  enemies,  and  the  climate  was  temperate.  This 
resulted  in  his  attaining  maximum  growth.  The 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  been  his  lot  for  the 
past  50  years  has  reduced  both  his  life  span  and  his 
size  and  has  resulted  in  a  lengthening  of  his  period 
of  hibernation. 

Both  the  hunter  and  the  zoologist  have  found  it 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  aggressive  griz- 
zly and  the  mild  big  brown  bear,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  confusion.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  there  been  even  a  partial  clarification  of  ihe 
differences  in  these  species.  A  typical  grizzly  differs 
from  a  typical  brown  bear  in  color,  claws,  skull, 
and  teeth.  The  brown  bear  is  more  uniform  in 
color,  has  a  darker  pelage,  and  shows  less  admixture 
of  the  silver-tipped  hairs.  Also,  the  brown  has 
shorter  claws  and  a  more  massive  skull.  (See  dia- 
gram of  footprints.) 

The  strength  and  courage  of  the  grizzly  are  the 
features  which  make  him  the  most  sought-after  ani- 
mal, and  it  has  been  necessary  to  protect  him  from 
hunters  in  several  areas  in  order  to  insure  his  ex- 
istence. The  larger  national  parks,  such  as  Mount 
McKinley  and  Yellowstone,  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  certain  refuges  for  this  bear,  for  in  them  he 
is  permitted  to  live  and  thrive  in  a  natural  habitat. 

Identification.  Because  of  the  many  species,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  a  "typical"  grizzly.  His  coloration 
may  vary  from  almost  black  to  a  light  cream,  al- 
though the  average  grizzly  has  the  coloration  his 
name  implies— grizzled:  a  dark  brown  undercoat 
with  grayish,  silvery  tips  to  the  hairs.  While  a  cub 
he  has  a  characteristic  white  collar  around  his  neck, 
which  he  loses  at  the  age  of  three. 

By  the  time  he  has  reached  this  age  he  has  gained 
maturity  in  size  but  not  in  strength.  His  skull, 
which  is  used  as  a  means  of  identification  by  zool- 
ogists, is  still  changing  at  this  age,  and  he  does  not 
reach  full  maturity  until  about  seven  years  old.  An 
average  lifetime  is  25  years,  but  unconfirmed  rec- 
ords indicate  that  some  have  lived  to  be  50  years 
of  age. 

The  track  of  an  average  mature  grizzly  will  meas- 
ure about  6I/2  to  7  inches  in  width  and  from  12  to 
14  inches  in  length.  The  length  varies  with  species 
and  with  individual  members  of  a  species.  Though 
the  typical  adult  male  weighs  500  pounds,  a  most 
unusual  kill  was  reported  in  1908  in  Colorado.  This 
bear  weighed  approximately  1800  pounds,  and  the 
hide  measured  11  feet  7  inches  in  width  and  12  feet 
6  inches  in  length.  This  kill  has  not  been  confirmed. 

As  a  result  of  the  inability  of  zoologists  to  estab- 
lish a  definite  line  between  the  grizzly  and  the 
brown  bear  in  Alaska  (See  page  17)  records  are  dif- 
ferentiated along  an  arbitrary  geographical  line. 
The  record  grizzly  bear  was  a  male  killed  in  1954 
by  F.  Nygaard  at  Rivers  Inlet,  British  Columbia. 
The  skull  of  this  bear  measured  16%  by  10  inches. 


While  the  grizzly  has  poor  vision,  his  sense  of 
smell  and  his  hearing  are  very  acute.  In  many  in- 
stances hunters  have  worked  up-wind  in  stalking  a 
grizzly,  only  to  find,  on  arriving  at  the  place  where 
he  had  been  spotted,  that  he  had  departed  in  great 
haste  in  another  direction.  His  actual  vision  is  not 
so  poor  as  many  believe,  but  the  fact  that  his  eyes 
are  set  very  close  together  makes  his  field  of  vision 
extremely  limited.  He  sees  very  well  directly  ahead, 
but  badly  at  even  slight  angles.  Often,  when  sur- 
prised, he  will  swing  his  head  from  side  to  side  and 
often  turn  in  a  complete  circle  in  an  effort  to  lo- 
cate the  enemy  he  senses  to  be  near. 

Characteristics,  By  nature,  the  grizzly  is  a  peaceful 
individualist,  desiring  only  to  be  left  alone,  but  he 
will  fight  viciously  to  maintain  his  solitary  way  of 
life.  Because  of  his  great  size  and  strength,  he  re- 
quires a  vast  quantity  of  food;  consequently  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  protect  a  wide  range  against  constant 
challenge  by  other  animals.  One  sweep  of  his  huge 
paw  is  capable  of  crushing  the  skull  of  a  range  bull, 
and  he  can  mangle  a  man  or  beast  as  thoroughly  as 
a  lion  with  his  almost  straight  claws.  He  flips  over  a 
boulder  that  a  strong  man  would  find  difficult  to 
move  by  an  apparently  effortless  sweep  of  one  paw. 
One  of  his  enemies,  the  black  bear,  finds  his  only 
safety  from  his  big  cousin  by  climbing  a  tree.  The 
grizzly  though  able  to  climb  during  his  cub  days,  is 
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unable  to  get  up  a  tree  when  he  reaches  maturity 
because  of  the  stiffening  of  his  wrists. 

In  the  spring  the  grizzly  drops  down  to  the  foot- 
hills where  he  feeds  on  green  grass,  rock-chucks, 
gophers,  and  mice,  but  with  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather  he  retires  to  the  shade  of  mountain  forests, 
where  his  major  diet  is  made  up  of  roots,  nuts,  and 
berries.  Like  other  members  of  the  bear  family  he 
is  omnivorous,  but  is  a  vegetarian  by  preference. 
He  is  not  above  eating  the  kill  made  by  another 
animal,  and  is  an  avid  fish-eater. 

The  early  farmers  and  cattlemen  found  him  a 
ruthless  enemy  and  a  pest,  and  his  inroads  on  stock 
were  severe  in  many  instances.  While  he  lived  on 
the  plains  he  did  not  begin  his  hibernation  until 
mid-December,  and  often  emerged  from  his  den  in 
March.  Driven  to  the  mountains,  however,  he  often 
dens  up  late  in  October  remaining  until  April. 

Range  and  Distribution.  An  inventory  completed 
by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  1964  indicates  a 
continental  population  of  around  36,000,  about 
half  of  which  live  in  western  Canada.  Alaska  has 
between  17,000  and  18,000.  South  of  Canada  the 
grizzly  is  a  threatened  species.  Wyoming  has  be- 
tween 100  and  200,  Montana  350,  Idaho  50,  and 
Colorado  and  Washington  about  ten  each.  Most 
of  the  survivors  find  refuge  in  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  National  Parks. 
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Plate  II.     Footprints  of  the  Bear  Family. 
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A  breakdown  of  the  range  of  this  bear,  by  species, 
is  as  follows: 


AREA 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


Idaho 
Montana 

Nevada 
NewMexico 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Alaska 


Canada 


Admiralty  Island 
British  Columbia 


Hood  River 
Mexico 


SPECIES 

Ursus  texensis  navaho 

"  arizonae 

"  apache 

"  californicus 

"  tularensis 

"  colusus 

"  klamathensis 

"  mcndocinensis 

"  magister 

"  horribilis  bairdi 

"  planiceps 

"  macrodon 

"  slioshone 

"  idahoensis 

"  horribilis  horribilis 

"  absarokus 

"  mirus 

"  henshawi 

"  perturbans 

"  horriaeus 

"  texensis  texensis 

"  utahensis 

"  chelan 

"  horribilis  imperator 

"  rogersi   rogersi 

"  washake 

"  rogersi    bisonophagus 

"  rungiusi    rungiusi 

"  nortoni 

"  pallasi 

"  rungiusi   sagit talis 

"  orgiloides 

"  pulchellus  pulchellus 

"  caurinus 

"  mirabilis 

"  alascensis 

"  toklat 

"  phaeonyx 

"  internationalis 

"  dusorgus 

"  hylodromus 

"  lalifrons 

"  macjarlani 

"  andersoni 

"  russelli 

"  eulophus 

"  chelidonias 

"  atnarko 

"  warburtoni 

"  kuakiutl 

"  canadensis 

"  tahltanicus 

"  purchellus    ereunetes 

"  oribasus 

"  crassodon 

"  pewagor 

"  kluana  impiger 

"  stikeenensis 

"  ophrus 

"  richardsoni 

"  nelsoni 

"  kennerlyi 


Food  is  the  driving  force  which  guides  his  selec- 
tion of  range,  and  his  size  and  strength  permit  him 
to  select  a  large  one  and  hold  it  against  the  inva- 
sion of  all  animals  but  man  and  his  repeating  rifles. 
He  changes  his  habitat  with  the  seasons.  In  the 
spring  he  goes  to  the  lower  ground  and  feeds,  when 
opportunity  offers,  on  grasses,  cattle,  and  game;  in 
the  early  summer  he  favors  the  rolling  hills  with 
their  quamash  and  Indian  turnip;  in  the  late  sum- 


mer he  prefers  the  berry  growth  along  the  river 
flats,  and  in  the  fall  he  moves  to  the  pine  woods. 
Each  spring,  after  winter  winds  and  snow  have 
erased  his  signs,  he  renews  his  "mark"  on  the  trees 
bordering  his  range  by  rearing  to  his  full  height 
and  stretching  himself  against  a  tree  trunk,  where 
he  rubs  his  itching  skin.  This  not  only  aids  in  the 
removal  of  his  heavy  winter  coat  but  identifies  that 
area  as  "his." 

Breeding.  June  of  every  other  year  is  the  mating 
period  for  the  female  grizzly.  The  cubs,  normally 
twins,  but  occasionally  triplets  or  quadruplets,  are 
born  in  late  January  or  early  February  while  the 
mother  is  in  hibernation.  Despite  the  great  size  of 
the  mother,  these  cubs  weigh  but  a  few  ounces  when 
born. 

The  female  is  a  gentle,  wise  mother,  carefully  in- 
structing her  cubs  in  all  the  tricks  of  eating  and 
living,  and  guarding  them  with  a  savagery  which 
few  other  animals  dispute.  Few  of  the  predators 
that  prey  on  the  young  of  other  animals  are  in- 
clined to  annoy  the  grizzly  cub. 

Hunting  Methods.  Grizzly  hunting  has  much  in 
common  with  black  bear  hunting,  for  due  to  the 
relative  scarcity  of  these  animals  today  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  killed  by  hunters  in  search  of 
hoofed  game.  The  major  exceptions  to  this  rule  will 
be  found  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  in  the 
mountainous  area  of  Northwest  Canada,  where  visit- 
ing sportsmen  often  set  out  with  the  express  purpose 
of  hunting  grizzlies. 

Although  the  grizzly  tends  to  be  more  of  a  carni- 
vore than  the  black  bear,  he  is  no  less  an  individ- 
ualist and  tends  to  shun  the  company  even  of  his 
own  kind.  Also,  he  is  inclined  to  remove  himself 
much  farther  from  the  haunts  of  man  than  is  his 
black  cousin. 

There  are  a  few  places,  even  today,  where  the 
grizzly  is  hunted  with  dogs,  but  in  most  instances 
this  procedure  is  limited  to  areas  where  the  grizzly 
is  hunted  as  a  stock-killing  pest,  and  the  object  of 
the  hunt  is  not  sport  but  the  elimination  of  the 
bear.  In  most  instances  such  hunts  are  extremely 
rough  on  the  dogs,  for  one  sweep  of  the  grizzly's 
paw  usually  is  sufficient  to  crush  the  life  from  the 
largest  hound. 

Most  of  the  grizzlies  in  this  country  have  been 
driven  to  the  remote  mountain  retreats  where  man 
is  a  rare  visitor.  Sheep,  goat,  elk,  and  mule  deer 
hunters  are  most  likely  to  get  shots  at  the  animal 
that  has,  through  the  passage  of  time,  earned  the 
title  of  the  "most  dangerous  American  game."  His 
very  name,  Ursus  horribilis  (the  horrible  bear)  ,  has 
led  thousands  of  sportsmen  to  seek  him  out,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  hunters  devoting  as 
much  as  two  months  a  year  for  several  consecutive 
years  in  order  to  look  at  one  grizzly  over  their 
sights. 

As  with  the  Alaska  brown  bear,  his  gigantic 
cousin,  the  best  hunting  for  the  grizzly  is  in  the 
spring,  immediately  after  his  emergence  from  hiber- 
nation, for  his  feeding  habits  at  this  time  make  it 
much  easier  to  locate  him.  Also,  the  pelt  is  in  its 
best  condition  at  this  time. 

Normally  the  hunter  will  pack  into  a  known  griz- 
zly range,  establish  a  main  camp,  and  then  climb 


to  some  vantage  point  that  offers  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Here  he  will  sweep  the  terrain 
with  powerful  binoculars  in  an  effort  to  locate  his 
quarry.  Upon  emerging  from  the  den  after  his 
winter  fast,  the  grizzly  normally  shuns  the  heavy 
cover  and  frequents  sunny  slopes  and  mountain 
meadows  where  the  warm  sun  has  melted  the  snow 
and  where  grass,  roots,  bulbs,  rock-chucks,  and  mice 
are  more  plentiful.  The  best  period  for  this  hunt- 
ing usually  is  from  daybreak  until  9  a.m.  and  from 
3  p.m.  until  sundown,  for  the  grizzly,  still  in  his 
heavy  winter  coat,  does  not  welcome  the  heat  of  the 
warm  sun. 
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Once  a  grizzly  is  located  the  real  work  begins,  for 
extreme  care  must  be  used  in  making  the  stalk. 
Like  the  other  members  of  his  family,  the  grizzly 
has  imperfect  vision,  but  unusually  keen  nose  and 
ears.  A  down-wind  stalk  is  hopeless  from  the  start, 
which  often  means  that  the  hunter  must  detour  in 
a  wide  circle  in  order  to  approach  up-wind.  As 
scent,  except  in  unusual  instances,  is  carried  up-hill 
during  the  day,  the  cautious  grizzly  hunter  often 
crosses  to  the  far  side  of  a  valley  or  canyon  and 
makes  a  wide  circuit  before  ascending  the  slope  on 
which  his  bear  has  been  located. 

Until  the  hunter  has  the  grizzly  in  his  sights  and 
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Plate   III.   Original   distribution   of   Grizzly   Bear. 
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Plate  IV.     Two  Grizzlies  Hunting  for  Trouble. 


Photo  by  Fred  Hollender. 


is  ready  to  squeeze  off  the  shot,  he  must  practice 
every  stalking  trick  in  his  knowledge.  Any  rattle  of 
equipment,  a  rolling  pebble,  the  rasp  of  a  hob- 
nailed shoe  on  rock,  will  normally  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  shot.  For  this  reason,  many 
hunters  favor  the  corrugated  rubber  or  composition 
soled  shoe-pac  for  this  kind  of  hunting.  Also, 
having  located  their  bear,  many  hunters  welcome 
wind  and  rain  which,  despite  the  discomfort  it  en- 
tails, will  serve  as  a  cover  for  their  movements. 

Having  located  the  bear,  the  experienced  hunter 
will  not  move  until  he  has  taken  numerous  bear- 
ings and  cross-bearings  on  the  relation  of  his  quar- 
ry's position  to  adjacent  landmarks.  This  permits 
him  to  make  his  stalk  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
any  possibility  of  his  being  observed  by  the  bear, 
for  he  can  check  his  progress  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  the  landmarks. 

A  hurried  stalk  too  often  proves  to  be  an  unsuc- 
cessful one.  A  grizzly  located  late  in  the  afternoon 
often  is  marked  down  but  not  hunted  until  the 
next  day,  for  if  he  is  not  disturbed  the  chances  are 
that  the  animal  will  return  to  the  same  area  to 
feed.  It  is  always  a  sound  practice,  having  located 
a  bear,  to  estimate  the  time  it  will  require  to  make 
the  stalk  and  kill,  dress  out  the  skin,  and  return 
to  camp  before  dark.  Spring  nights  can  be  cold, 
and  the  experienced  hunter  prefers  a  comfortable 
night  in  camp  to  an  uncomfortable  one  in  the  open. 

On  the  coastal  areas,  especially  on  those  drained 
by  a  good  salmon  river,  the  grizzly  is  often  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  for  like  the  Alaskan  brown,  he 
loves  fresh  fish,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  he  loves  "fish,"  for  many  seem  to  con- 
sider "ripe"  salmon  a  delicacy.  Experienced  hunters 
scoff  at  the  popular  legend  of  a  grizzly  standing  in 
a  stream  cuffing  out  salmon  left  and  right,  then 


emerging  to  the  shore  for  a  feast.  Only  in  very 
narrow,  shallow  streams  crowded  with  salmon  will 
the  bears  follow  this  practice.  Instead,  they  stand  in 
shallow  water  and  wait  for  a  salmon  to  pass  close, 
whereupon  they  pounce,  using  both  tooth  and  claw 
to  hold  the  fish,  then  carry  it  ashore  to  be  eaten. 
In  brief,  the  grizzly  is  not  nearly  the  expert  fisher- 
man legend  would  have  one  believe. 

Another  method  of  grizzly  hunting  is  similar  to 
the  one  practiced  in  hunting  the  black  bear,  that 
is,  the  use  of  bait.  A  winter-killed  elk  or  caribou, 
uncovered  by  the  melting  snow,  will  attract  a  griz- 
zly by  the  scent.  Often,  upon  eating  his  fill,  the  bear 
will  scrape  up  leaves  and  brush  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  carcass,  which  normally  he  will  re- 
visit twice  a  day,  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
until  it  has  been  consumed.  In  some  instances,  as 
in  hunting  the  black  bear,  an  old  horse  or  cow  is 
sacrificed  to  serve  as  bait. 

The  most  sporting  method,  but  one  that  is  not  so 
widely  practiced,   is  by   tracking.   This  requires  a 


BRAIN 


Plate  V.     Drawing  showing  small  brain  area  of  bear,  dotted 
line  indicating  thickness  of  skull. 


thorough  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  of  grizzly 
habits  as  well  as  considerable  endurance.  In  many 
instances  it  calls  for  rapid  and  extremely  accurate 
shooting  as  well. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  constantly  alert,  even  when  he 
seems  to  be  relaxing  over  his  food  or  just  resting. 
Hundreds  of  experienced  hunters  have  related  ex- 
amples of  the  wariness  of  this  animal.  A  hunter 
stalking  a  grizzly  will  arrive  at  the  point  where  he 
had  located  the  animal  only  to  find  very  apparent 
signs  that  the  bear  has  learned  of  his  approach  and 
departed  from  the  place  in  a  hurry,  although  other 
game,  feeding  between  the  bear  and  the  hunter, 
had  not  been  disturbed. 

Only  a  foolhardy  hunter  will  ignore  the  dangers 
involved  in  hunting  this  bear,  for  an  aroused  griz- 
zly is  not  only  dangerous,  but  can  cover  ground  at 
an  incredible  speed  although  mortally  wounded. 
Several  hunters  have  found  snap  shooting  to  be  a 
fatal  error.  Many  instances  are  known  in  which  a 
grizzly,  his  heart  completely  shattered  and  his  lungs 
torn  badly,  managed  to  cover  50  to  100  yards  and 
maul  or  kill  a  hunter.  Only  two  wounds  are  certain 
to  stop  him:  one  which  shatters  the  spinal  column, 
or  one  through  the  brain. 

The  hunter  who  is  a  good  shot  and  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  his  rifle,  should  try  for  a  shot 
from  an  angle  that  will  smash  the  shoulder  and  hit 
the  heart,  one  which  will  smash  the  spine,  or  one 
which  will  hit  the  brain.  (See  vital  area  diagram.) 
The  sensible  hunter,  unable  to  get  in  such  a  shot, 
will  hold  fire  until  the  animal  moves  to  a  position 
where  this  is  possible.  The  hunter  not  certain  of 
his  marksmanship  or  his  rifle  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  shoot  at  all. 

The  hunter  who  has  wounded  a.  grizzly  and  is 
being  charged  by  the  animal  would  do  well  to  con- 
centrate on  breaking  a  fore-leg  or  the  shoulder, 
rather  than  try  for  a  head  shot.  The  curved,  thick 
skull  of  this  bear  serves  as  excellent  armor.  Also, 
few  hunters  are  sufficiently  cool  and  capable  to 
make  an  effective  brain  shot  while  a  half-ton  of 
grizzly  is  moving  toward  them  at  high  speed.  The 
bear,  contrary  to  the  belief  fostered  by  many  wild- 
life artists,  charges  on  all  fours  and  not  erect. 

Veteran  grizzly  hunters  report  that  not  one  out  of 
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Courtesy    U.    S.    Forest    Service. 

Plate  VI.     Mother  Grizzly  and  Cubs,  checking  up  on  an 
intruder. 


20  grizzlies  encountered,  wounded  or  not,  will 
charge  a  man.  Ned  W.  Frost,  who  probably  has 
been  in  at  the  kill  of  more  grizzlies  than  any  other 
hunter  in  the  world,  insists  that  of  the  350  grizzlies 
he  has  killed  or  seen  killed,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  animals  charged  the  hunters.  But  he  urges 
extreme  alertness  in  grizzly  country.  Getting  in  the 
first  shot  at  a  grizzly  already  charging  is  a  hair-gray- 
ing job,  and  one  which  places  the  odds  very  defi- 
nitely in  the  bear's  favor. 

Rifles.  The  preferred  calibers,  bullets,  and  loads 
for  this  hunting  are  similar  to  those  for  hunting  the 
Alaska  brown  bear  (q-v.). 


POLAR  BEAR 


Thalarctos  maritimus  maritimus 


History.  The  polar  bear,  has,  by  the  remoteness 
of  his  habitat,  been  comparatively  unmolested  by 
man.  Only  the  Eskimos  esteem  his  flesh  as  food. 
But  the  coarsely  furred  pelt  is  a  prized  trophy. 
With  the  advent  of  air  travel,  the  great  white  bear 
lost  much  of  its  protection.  Its  hunting  is  strictly 
regulated  in  American  waters  by  Alaskan  and  fed- 
eral law.  Fewer  than  200  permits  are  issued  annu- 
ally by  the  Alaska  Game  and  Fish  Department. 
Similar  protection  is  afforded  the  bear  by  Canada. 

Because  of  its  wide-ranging  habits  and  a  circum- 
polar  range,  the  polar  bear  is  difficult  to  census. 
It  has  declined  somewhat  in  recent  years  because 
of  increased  hunting.  There  are  probably  around 
2,000  on  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska. 


Identification.  This  monarch  of  the  ice  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  bear  family, 
with  big  males  often  weighing  1500  to  1600  pounds, 
and  the  females  scaling  from  850  to  900  pounds.  The 
male  often  reaches  9  feet  in  length,  while  the  average 
female  is  about  6  feet  6  inches  long.  The  record 
polar  bear,  killed  by  Captain  Bob  Bartlett  in  1914, 
had  a  skin  which  measured  12  feet  in  length. 

In  the  winter  this  bear's  coat  blends  perfectly  with 
the  white  ice  floes.  In  the  spring  he  begins  to  shed 
this  white  mantle,  assuming  a  yellowish  coat,  but  his 
camouflage  remains  excellent,  for  he  merges  with 
the  yellowed  ice  in  the  summer  pack. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  polar  bear  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  other  big  bears,  not 
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only  by  reason  of  his  white  pelage  but  by  his  longer 
neck,  comparatively  small  head,  narrow  skull,  and 
small  molars  for  grinding.  His  feet  are  broad  and 
hairy,  and  serve  as  natural  snowshoes,  enabling  him 
to  move  over  the  snow  with  comparative  ease.  (See 
Plate  II,  p.  29.)  His  claws  are  long  and  sharp,  because 
of  the  honing  they  receive  when  he  moves  over  the 
hard  ice,  and  they  are  black-tipped,  as  is  his  nose. 
Like  other  members  of  his  family,  his  vision  is  not 
good,  and  his  hearing  is  little  better.  His  acute  sense 
of  smell,  however,  more  than  atones  for  his  other 
sensory  defects,  and  he  can  pick  up  the  scent  of  a 
stranded  whale  from  a  point  20  miles  distant. 

Characteristics.  In  his  frozen  habitat,  the  polar 
bear  spends  most  of  his  time  roaming  a  tremendous 
range  in  search  of  food.  He  travels  almost  without 
pause  over  the  land  and  ice  floes,  giving  careful  at- 
tention to  everything  edible.  His  pace  is  rapid  and 
tireless,  and,  as  the  only  truly  aquatic  bear,  he  swims 
great  distances,  at  three  to  six  miles  an  hour,  often 
many  miles  from  land,  using  only  his  forelegs  to  pro- 
pel himself. 


Largely  carnivorous,  his  favorite  food  is  the  seal, 
but  he  will  turn  to  fish,  porpoise,  a  stranded  whale, 
roots,  seaweed,  and  grass  when  no  other  sustenance 
is  available.  There  is  no  indication  that  his  grass- 
eating  is  the  result  of  hunger,  however,  for  analysis 
of  the  stomach  contents  of  many  polar  bears  shows 
that  grass  often  is  eaten  on  top  of  a  full  meal.  The 
inference  is  that  he  craves  a  vegetable  balance  for 
health  reasons. 

He  is  a  highly  skilled  stalker,  and  the  animal  on 
which  he  gets  most  practice  is  the  wily  seal.  When 
he  winds  or  sights  a  seal  napping  on  an  ice  floe,  the 
polar  bear  will  move  at  a  fast,  noiseless  shuffle  over 
snow  or  ice  and  slide  into  the  water  with  hardly  a 
ripple.  He  paddles  gracefully  and  quietly,  with  only 
the  top  of  his  head  showing.  When  a  few  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  floe  he  submerges,  then  emerges  from 
the  water  with  a  remarkable  rush  and  kills  the  seal 
with  the  rapid  sweep  of  a  paw. 

He  hunts  eider  ducks  and  scoters  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  eats  them,  as  he  does  the  seal,  completely. 
The  bones,  skin,  hair,  and  teeth  of  such  prey  pass 
through  his  stomach  undigested. 

The  attitude  of  the  polar  bear  toward  man,  its 
only  enemy,  is  unpredictable.  On  one  occasion  it 
will  defend  food,  habitat,  and  cubs  with  real  ferocity, 
and  will  wage  a  roaring  attack  when  cornered.  On 
other  occasions  the  vaguest  scent  of  man  sends  this 
bear  rushing  away  at  top  speed. 

There  is  some  conflict  among  zoologists  as  to  the 
hibernation  tendency  of  the  polar  bear.  Some  main- 
tain that  only  the  pregnant  female  hibernates;  others 
contest  this,  pointing  out  that  in  many  areas  preg- 
nant females  have  been  killed  during  the  hibernating 
season,  and  that  during  this  season  as  many  females 
as  males  are  seen.  The  denning,  or  holing-up,  of  both 
male  and  female  is  the  same.  They  select  a  jumble  of 
shore  ice,  or  dig  a  hole  in  deep-drifted  snow.  These 
holes  are  about  7  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with  at 
least  a  one-foot  thick  roof  and  a  small  ventilating 
hole. 

Breeding.  The  male  and  female  polar  bear  go  their 
solitary,  lonely  ways  except  during  mating  season, 
which  extends  from  late  May  into  July.  The  cubs, 
normally  just  one,  but  occasionally  two  and  rarely 
three,  arrive  late  in  December  or  early  in  January. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  an  adult  guinea  pig,  and 
are  born  naked  and  blind.  The  mother  is  asleep 
when  they  are  born,  and  they  instinctively  burrow 
into  the  warm  fur  and  suckle.  By  April  they  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  both  size  and  strength,  and  have 
a  heavy  coat  of  white,  woolly  fur  which  is  heavy 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
spring,  which  normally  is  well  below  zero. 

Zoologists  report  that  in  some  areas  the  bears  have 
two  mating  seasons,  one  in  early  March,  the  other 
in  August,  but  the  gestation  period  is  the  same  in 
each  instance,  namely  between  ten  and  1 1  months. 

The  polar  bear  mother  is  one  of  the  most  devoted 
in  all  wild  life.  She  guards  her  cubs  with  ferocity, 
and  teaches  them  the  art  of  survival  with  extreme 
patience.  It  is  her  body  which  protects  them  against 
the  piercing  storms,  and  she  tows  them  or  rides  them 
on  her  back  across  lanes  of  open  water.  She  teaches 
them  how  to  stalk  and  kill  the  fat  hair  seals  and  how 
to  catch  fish.  The  female  is  inclined  to  be  more  wary 


than  the  male,  and  her  range  is  not  so  wide  as  that 
of  the  male.  She  is  inclined  to  have  a  definite  range, 
normally  not  too  far  from  land,  and  this  trait  is  in- 
tensified when  she  has  cubs. 

When  a  female  with  a  cub  is  killed,  the  task  of 
catching  the  cub  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is  with  other 
members  of  the  bear  family.  The  cub  will  run  away 
with  amazing  speed,  and  if  captured  is  vicious  in  the 
extreme,  using  both  claws  and  teeth  in  an  effort  to 
win  freedom.  Like  the  parents,  a  cub  has  a  tremen- 
dous tenacity  for  life,  and  even  a  serious  wound  often 
fails  to  bring  death. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Arctic  coast  comes  within  the  distribution  range  of 
the  polar  bear.  It  is  a  wet,  cold,  and  bleak  climate, 
with  temperatures  often  dripping  to  60  degrees  be- 
low zero,  but  it  is  a  preferred  habitat.  Food  is  always 
a  problem,  and  exposure  to  the  climate  frequently 
causes  the  bears  to  suffer  from  bone  and  muscle  ail- 
ments. 

Polar  bears  have  been  seen  as  far  south  as  New- 
foundland, but  the  supposition  is  that  they  were 
swept  to  this  southerly  area  aboard  ice  floes.  Often 
these  bears  will  drift  along  on  a  big  berg  because  of 
its  large  seal  population.  Such  floes  sometimes  drift 
far,  and  as  they  move  southward  they  disintegrate, 
occasionally  leaving  the  bear  stranded  miles  from  the 
nearest  land.  Because  of  his  great  endurance  as  a 
swimmer  the  bear  often  manages  to  reach  shore. 
The  polar  bear  population  of  Iceland  as  well  as  New- 
foundland has  been  increased  through  this  means. 

The  peregrinations  of  the  bear  usually  are  restric- 
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ted  to  the  ice  floes,  and  he  moves  from  one  to  the 
other  in  search  of  his  favorite  food.  Occasionally, 
however,  one  will  be  found  from  18  to  20  miles  from 
the  nearest  open  water,  crouched  near  a  seal-hole. 

Hunting  Methods.  Only  the  hunter  with  a  top- 
heavy  bank  balance,  plenty  of  idle  time,  and  the 
willingness  to  undergo  a  lengthy  period  of  hardship 
and  some  discomfort  will  be  interested  in  hunting 
the  polar  bear. 

The  advent  of  the  airplane  has  reduced  the  cost 
and  time  element  to  some  extent,  but  not  the  dis- 
comfort, for  the  airplane  can  be  employed  only  to 
locate  the  bear.  The  expedition  must  then  set  forth 
by  boat  in  order  to  reach  the  area  where  the  bear 
was  seen.  Normally  this  requires  from  several  days 
to  two  weeks  of  movement  among  the  floe  ice,  a  pro- 
cedure which  proves  too  dull  for  the  majority  of 
sportsmen.  Also,  the  cost  usually  is  far  too  great  for 
the  trophy  obtained. 

No  one  who  has  hunted  this  bear  has  denied  the 
element  of  danger  involved,  not  only  from  the  bear 
but  as  a  result  of  the  dangers  involved  in  taking  a 
small  boat  among  floe  ice.  The  wounded  polar  bear 
can  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  even  when  mortally 
wounded  has  amazing  vitality.  Several  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  a  polar  bear,  shot  through 
the  heart,  covered  from  60  to  80  yards  toward  the 
hunter,  being  stopped  only  by  another  bullet  which 
smashed  the  spine  or  shoulder  and  made  further 
travel  impossible. 

To  kill  a  bear  that  is  swimming  in  the  open  water 
is  no  feat,  of  course,  and  such  a  procedure  reflects 
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no  credit  to  the  hunter.  In  such  instances  the  range 
normally  is  point  blank,  and  the  bear  does  not  have 
a  chance. 


Rifle.  For  the  most  satisfactory  rifle  for  this  hunt- 
ing, see  the  rifles  recommended  for  hunting  the 
Alaska  brown  bear. 


BISON 


Bison  bison 


History.  Buffalo  is  the  common  name  for  the 
American  bison,  although  in  strict  usage  "buffalo" 
applies  only  to  the  larger  species  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Within  the  ox  family  (Bovidae),  our  species  (Bison 
bison)  is  more  closely  related  to  the  European  bison 
(Bison  banasus).  There  is  no  evidence  of  descent 
from  the  great  Superbison  of  the  American  Tertiary 
Period.  More  probably  the  short-horned  American 
buffalo  was  an  immigrant  from  Europe  or  Asia,  ar- 
riving in  North  America  in  the  middle  Pleistocene. 

At  one  time  the  buffalo's  range  extended  over 
about  a  third  of  the  continent,  between  Great  Slave 
Lake  in  Canada,  and  northeastern  Mexico.  It 
reached  west  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  the  Southwest. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  it  was  shallower,  running 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  central  Georgia.  Although 
buffaloes  may  never  have  been  numerous  east  of 
the  Alleghenies,  they  were  found  as  far  east  as  the 
Tidewater  section  of  Virginia. 


A  century  and  a  half  ago  they  were  plentiful  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
History  records  the  slaughter  of  a  herd  of  10,000  in 
this  part  of  the  country  in  1790,  and  in  1792  one 
animal  was  killed  on  the  street  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
By  1820,  however,  buffaloes  were  rare  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Three  sub-species  are  generally  recognized;  the 
plains  bison  (Bison  bison  bison),  the  wood  bison 
(Bison  bison  athabascae  Rhoads),  and  the  eastern 
bison  (Bison  bison  pennsylvanicus).  Some  mam- 
malogists  distinguish  a  fourth  race,  the  mountain 
bison  (Bison  bison  haningtoni  Figgins),  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  The  eastern 
race  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  was 
extinct  by  1815. 

The  history  of  the  bison  in  Canada  parallels  that 
of  the  animal  in  this  country.  Where  scores  of  thou- 
sands roamed  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Morley 
and   Calgary,   the  major  haunt  of  the  animals  in 
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Plate.  I.  The  largest  known  Bison,  formerly  a  member  of  the   Wichita   herd. 


Canada,  not  one  remained  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Far  to  the  north  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  a 
small  isolated  herd  of  wood  buffalo  remained.  The 
Dominion  Government  made  a  reasonably  success- 
ful attempt  to  reestablish  plains  bison  there.  Be- 
tween 1906  and  1912,  it  distributed  buffalo  in 
small  herds  among  several  national  parks.  Canada 
now  has  more  than  40,000  bison.  Since  1959  the 
North  West  Territories  Council  has  permitted  reg- 
ulated hunting  of  the  surplus  animals.  This  is  the 
only  place  in  North  America  where  truly  wild 
buffalo  can  be  seen  in  all  of  their  natural  glory 
and  hunted  by  those  who  are  brave. 

It  was  the  plains  or  prairie  bison  which  made  up 
the  tremendous  herds  of  the  Great  Plains.  Their 
total  number  has  been  estimated  at  60  to  75  mil- 
lion. During  the  spring  migration,  wagon  trains 
and  later  railroad  trains  often  were  surrounded  by 
herds  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  because 
of  the  danger  of  stampedes,  trains  were  stalled  on 
the  track,  in  one  instance  for  eight  hours.  The 
classic  account,  however,  was  given  by  Colonel 
Richard  Irving  Dodge,  who  in  1871  rode  for  three 
days  through  a  herd  which  he  judged  to  be  25  miles 
wide  for  at  least  part  of  its  length,  with  15  to  20 
animals  grazing  to  the  acre.  He  estimated  the  length 
of  this  herd  at  50  miles,  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
five  days  to  pass  one  point.  This  was  an  army  of 
perhaps  four  million  animals. 

But  already  the  great  herds  were  dwindling  rap- 
idly. The  plains  Indians,  depending  primarily  on 
the  buffalo  for  food  and  on  its  hide  for  their  bed- 
ding and  shelter,  abhorred  waste,  and  usually  killed 
judiciously.  White  men,  however,  killed  thousands 
of  animals  for  the  tongues  alone.  Dried  or  smoked 
tongues  became  a  commodity,  shipped  down-river 
from  St.  Louis.  With  cheap  rail  and  steamboat 
transportation,  the  bulky  hides  gained  a  commer- 
cial importance  formerly  held  by  beaver  skins  dur- 
ing the  vogue  of  the  beaver  hat.  Buffalo  robes  were 
widely  used  as  rugs  and  as  substitutes  for  blankets, 
and  the  demand  spurted  in  1870  when  an  English 
firm  began  processing  the  tough  hides  for  leather. 
Professional  buffalo  hunters,  followed  by  teams  of 
skinners  with  wagons,  left  acres  of  rotting  carcasses 
behind  them. 

Bone-gathering  became  a  profitable  occupation. 
The  Santa  Fe  railroad  made  Dodge  City  in  Kansas 
a  boom  center  of  the  hide  and  bone  trades.  In  1875 
some  stations  in  this  region  were  handling  buffalo 
bones  at  the  rate  of  a  carload  a  day.  When  pulver- 
ized, the  bones  were  used  as  fertilizer  or  processed 
for  carbon  for  sugar  refining. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  plains  bison  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  extinction.  The  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869  had  divided 
the  buffalo  masses  into  northern  and  southern 
herds.  In  1895  only  800  animals  remained  of  the 
northern  herd.  In  1888  Colonel  C.  J.  ("Buffalo") 
Jones  had  rescued  a  few  calves  of  the  southern  herd, 
keeping  some  on  his  ranch  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  presenting  some  to  neighbors.  But  a  scientist 
making  a  careful  survey  in  1903  discovered  only 
969  individuals  in  the  United  States. 

Thanks  are  due  largely  to  the  New  York  Zool- 
ogical Society  and  the  American  Bison  Society  for 
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preventing  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  played  an  important  role  in  developing 
a  federal  program  to  save  the  remnant  herds, 
which  today  contain  more  than  4,000  animals. 

Identification.  The  massive  head  and  the  hump  on 
its  shoulders  give  the  buffalo  its  characteristic  out- 
line. Long,  woolly  hair  on  head,  hump,  and  should- 
ers, contrasting  sharply  in  texture  with  the  short  hair 
on  the  rest  of  the  body,  adds  to  the  bulky  effect.  On 
the  head  the  hair  grows  10  to  14  inches  long,  and 
the  ears  are  practically  hidden  in  this  woolly  pom- 
padour. A  distinctive  feature  is  the  8  to  10  inch 
beard.  Twelve  inches  is  the  record  length,  but  zoo 
animals  may  have  equaled  or  surpassed  this,  since 
their  beards  are  not  worn  short  by  grazing. 

Both  sexes  have  permanent  horns,  short,  thick 
at  the  base  but  tapering  sharply.  These  curve  out 
and  upward  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  suggesting 
handles.  The  horns  of  the  cow  are  smaller  at  the 
base  and  more  sharply  pointed  than  the  bull's,  and 
curve  inward  farther  toward  the  head.  The  young 
calves  have  straight  horns  which  gradually  acquire 
the  curve. 

A  grown  plains  bison  five  or  six  years  old  stands 
from  5!/^  to  6  feet  high  at  the  hump,  and  may  be 
from  9  to  12 1/2  feet  long  from  nose  tip  to  tail  tip, 
with  20  to  36  inches  of  this  length  in  tail.  The  aver- 
age weight  is  between  1800  and  2000  pounds,  al- 
though there  is  a  record  of  a  Kansas  bull  which 
weighed  3000  pounds.  The  cow  is  considerably 
smaller,  weighing  about  800  pounds.  The  average 
height  is  about  5  feet,  the  length  about  7  feet,  in- 
cluding 16  inches  or  so  of  tail. 

In  the  bull  the  horns  average  18  inches  long, 
with  an  average  circumference  of  13  inches  at  the 
base.  The  record  measurements  are:  length,  23I4 
inches;  circumference  at  base,  16  inches;  greatest 
spread,  35%  inches. 

Though  often  described  as  brown,  over  most  of 
his  body  the  plains  bison  is  more  nearly  the  dark 
tan  of  saddle  leather.  In  spring  the  woolly  mantle 
over  the  bull's  hump  becomes  a  lighter,  yellowish 
tan.  The  head,  throat,  forelegs,  and  tail  are  dark, 
however.  Especially  with  the  spring  pelage,  the  con- 
trast of  the  dark  head  with  the  lighter  shades  is 
striking.  The  cows,  generally  darker  in  the  body, 
show  less  contrast.  The  calves  are  very  light  at 
birth,  with  the  brown  showing  only  on  the  nose  and 
around  the  eyes.  In  about  six  months  they  acquire 
the  coloring  of  the  adults,  and  at  two  years  are  con- 
siderably darker.  From  this  point  on  the  coloring 
grows  lighter  as  the  animal  grows  older. 

The  wood  bison  was  much  darker  than  the 
prairie  buffalo,  and  showed  its  dorsal  strips.  It  was 
also  a  larger  animal,  with  long  legs,  a  higher  hump, 
and  a  more  massive  head,  broader  between  the  base 
of  the  horns.  The  horns  were  an  inch  or  so  shorter 
than  those  of  the  southern  race,  but  thicker  at  the 
base,  and  they  curved  in  closer  to  the  head. 

The  mountain  bison  of  Colorado  was  distin- 
guished for  its  soft,  fine  coat  of  a  reddish  color  and 
for  its  creamy  muzzle.  The  horns  were  large  and 
spread  comparatively  wide. 

We  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  eastern 
bison;  writings  of  the  18th-century  observers  indi- 
cate that  it  resembled  the  wood  bison,  but  was  very 
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dark,  and  perhaps  nearly  black,  and  that  the  hump 
was  poorly  developed  or  lacking  altogether. 

Characteristics.  The  plains  bison  likes  open  coun- 
try. It  is  primarily  a  grazer,  preferring  short,  fine 
grasses  like  grama,  bluestem,  buffalo,  and  bunch 
grass.  If  hard  up,  though,  it  will  browse  on  sage- 
brush. The  wood  bison  was  more  of  a  browser;  in 
winter  it  depended  heavily  on  willow  twigs.  In  spite 
of  its  name,  the  wood  bison  was  not  associated  with 
heavy  timber. 

On  the  plains,  roads  and  railroads  have  been  laid 
along  trails  made  by  buffalo  herds  going  to  water. 
The  animals  water  once  a  day,  sometimes  traveling 
20  or  30  miles.  Like  sheep,  they  string  out  in  single 
file;  some  of  their  trails  were  worn  a  foot  deep. 

Shallow  basins,  where  the  animals  have  torn  up 
the  earth  with  horns  and  hoofs  and  rolled,  are  a 
feature  of  buffalo  country.  Apparently  a  good  coat- 
ing of  mud  gives  relief  or  protection  in  the  mos- 
quito season.  Since  buffalo  wallows  become  pools 
after  rain,  they  saved  lives  in  frontier  days;  in  some 
cases  troops  of  cavalry  found  enough  water  for  both 
men  and  horses. 

Buffaloes  seem  to  itch  a  good  deal  in  summer. 
They  rub  the  bark  off  trees,  and  have  been  credited 
with  wearing  stones  smooth  and  knocking  down 
telegraph  poles  with  their  scratching. 

When  they  had  the  freedom  of  the  open  prairies, 
they  normally  traveled  from  200  to  400  miles  be- 


tween their  winter  and  summer  feeding  grounds. 
The  great  herds,  which  were  made  up  of  numerous 
distinct  smaller  groups  of  50  to  200  animals  each, 
were  seen  only  in  spring  and  summer,  during  the 
northward  migration.  The  plains  Indians  believed 
that  each  year  an  entirely  new  set  of  buffaoes  ap- 
peared, released  by  a  benevolent  god  from  an  under- 
ground cavern  in  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.  Drift- 
ing southward  in  the  fall,  the  animals  were  seen 
only  in  comparatively  small  herds,  some  of  bulls 
only. 

Buffalo  calves  are  born  in  April  or  May,  after  a 
gestation  period  of  about  nine  and  a  half  months. 
In  a  day  they  can  follow  their  mothers.  They  and 
the  wary  cows  make  up  the  front  ranks  or  center 
of  a  herd,  which  usually  is  led  by  an  old  cow.  The 
bulls,  forming  a  scattered  fringe,  are  described  by 
some  observers  as  sentinels.  A  few  old  bulls  may 
be  stragglers.  Aged  or  disabled  bulls  often  are  seen 
alone. 

In  spring  the  animals  are  very  nervous;  it  has 
been  said  that  they  will  stampede  from  a  cloud 
shadow.  During  the  rutting  season  in  July  and  Au- 
gust they  are  more  easily  approached,  but  also  are 
more  irritable.  Buffaloes  generally  are  timid,  but 
their  temperament  always  is  uncertain.  One  never 
knows  when  a  bull  will  decide  to  charge. 

The  usual  attack  is  a  head-on  ramming  charge  in 
which  the  horns  do  not  come  into  play.  In  the  rut- 
ting season,  however,  the  bulls  rake  their  rivals.  In 
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butting  they  may  knock  each  other  out,  but  their 
fights  are  seldom  fatal. 

Buffaloes  have  poor  eyesight,  but  their  hearing 
and  sense  of  smell  are  quite  acute.  When  vaguely 
alarmed,  they  walk  slowly  into  the  wind.  One  un- 
usual characteristic  is  the  fact  that  they  face  a  bliz- 
zard. They  are  famous  for  endurance— old-timers  of 
the  plains  vowed  that  a  running  buffalo  could  tire 
three  horses— and  they  are  strong  swimmers. 

Besides  man,  the  buffalo's  chief  enemy  has  been 
the  gray  wolf,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  wolves 
ever  did  much  worse  than  to  pick  off  the  weaker 
specimens  and  the  aged.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
species  is  not  subject  to  any  epidemic  diseases. 


Range  and  Distribution.  Because  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  protected  herds  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  there  is  no  question  of  the  buffalo's 
survival.  Its  present  numbers,  however,  are  limited 
by  the  available  range.  The  big-game  inventory 
of  1963  showed  the  following  distribution  outside 
national  parks: 

Alaska     500  Nebraska    234 

Arizona     486  Nevada     5 

Idaho    25  Oklahoma    975 

Indiana     13  Texas    200 

Kansas     384  Utah    50 

Minnesota    8  West  Virginia  15 

Montana     469  Wisconsin     15 

The  Alaskan  bison  herd  originated  from  23  ani- 
mals released  in  1928  on  Big  Delta. 

Hunting  Methods.  In  most  states  buffalo  are 
found  on  parks  and  refuges  and  are  completely 
protected,  although  steps  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  animals  from  becoming  too  abundant  for  their 
range.  A  regular  hunt  is  now  held  annually  in 
Arizona  to  hold  the  herd  down  to  the  level  that 
the  range  can  support.  These  are  the  only  herds 
in  the  country  outside  Alaska  living  on  unfenced 
land.  They  have  acquired  an  impressive  reputation 
for  cussedness. 
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Hunting  bison  on  horseback  is  no  parlor  game. 
Arizona's  game  commission,  however,  requires 
hunters  to  shoot  only  under  the  supervision  of 
state  personnel,  who  are  ready  to  rope  or  shoot 
any  wounded  animal  that  seems  ready  to  charge. 

The  Indian  methods  of  hunting  required  daring 
and  superb  horsemanship.  Sometimes  it  was  possi- 
ble to  head  off  a  stampeding  herd  and  force  the  ani- 
mals to  mill;  in  such  a  "surround"  the  hunters  rode 
around  the  herd,  shooting  at  selected  targets.  In  the 
chase  the  hunters  rode  among  the  buffaloes,  each 
brave  choosing  a  particular  animal  and  closing  in 
on  the  right  side  (unless  the  hunter  was  left-hand- 
ed) for  a  shot  at  close  range.  Many  Indians  were 
able  to  sink  their  arrows  in  a  buffalo  up  to  the 
feathers. 

This  type  of  hunting  was  extremely  dangerous. 
If  a  wounded  buffalo  got  close  enough  to  use  his 
horns,  if  horse  and  buffalo  collided,  or  if  the  horse 
stepped  in  a  gopher  hole,  the  rider  would  almost 
surely  be  trampled  by  the  herd.  Old-time  frontiers- 
men preferred  Indian-trained  horses  for  the  chase. 
A  good  buffalo  horse,  identified  by  a  split  ear,  usu- 
ally was  a  prized  and  pampered  animal  used  for  no 
other  work. 

Another  group  of  great  buffalo  hunters  were  the 
Mexicans  of  the  Southwest.  For  many  years  they 
stuck  with  the  six-foot  lance  equipped  with  a  three- 
inch  blade,  on  the  grounds  that  the  lance  was  "al- 
ways loaded." 

The  method  most  used  by  the  professionals  who 
nearly  exterminated  the  buffalo  was  the  still  hunt. 
When  within  1000  yards  of  a  herd,  the  hunter 
dropped  out  of  sight  in  a  ravine  or  behind  a  ridge, 
taking  care  to  stay  up-wind,  and  tried  to  approach 
within  100  yards.  Professionals  rarely  tried  shots 
longer  than  50  or  75  yards.  If  the  first  victim  was 
neatly  dropped,  the  rest  of  the  herd  usually  moved 
on  no  more  than  50  yards  or  so  before  they  began 
to  graze  again,  and  an  expert  shot,  if  he  could  stay 
up-wind  and  out  of  sight,  might  kill  20  or  more 
buffaloes  without  causing  a  stampede.  By  this  meth- 
od some  hunters  got  as  many  as  250  a  day. 
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History.  The  wild  boar  was  first  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Austin  Corbin  in  the  early  1890's 
and  released  on  his  game  park  in  Sullivan  County, 
New  Hampshire.  They  came  from  the  Black  Forest 
of  Germany,  and  the  few  that  still  roam  New 
Hampshire's  hills  are  of  pure  stock.  There  are  no 
feral  domestic  hogs  in  the  Granite  State.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  boars  that  now  roam  the  dense  thickets 
of  the  Great  Smokies  of  North  Carolina  and  east- 
ern Tennessee  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
debate  among  zoologists.  The  origin  of  the  animal 
in  this  area  is  a  matter  of  some  speculation.  Some 
contend  that  they  were  captured  in  Germany's 
Black  Forest  and  imported  to  America  by  an  ad- 
venturer named  Barnes.  Others  claim  that  two 
North  Carolina  brothers  imported  several  of  both 
sexes  from  Russia  after  the  First  World  War. 

While    the    foreign    country    from    which    they 
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were  imported  remains  highly  doubtful— and  the 
truth  may  never  come  to  light— the  facts  concerning 
the  time  and  place  of  their  introduction  into  this 
region  have  been  quite  well  established. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  an  Englishman 
named  George  Moore  leased  a  large  area  of  moun- 
tain wilderness  adjacent  to  and  surrounding 
Hooper's  Bald,  a  wild  and  practically  impenetrable 
area,  just  southwest  of  the  Great  Smokies.  He  had 
long  dreamed  of  establishing  a  huge  game  preserve 
here  and  at  once  enclosed  a  large  timbered  tract 
with  a  great  fence.  One  day  in  the  year  1910,  a  mob 
of  curious  mountaineers  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try gathered  on  the  mountain  top.  The  sight  of 
heavily  bolted  crates  being  transferred  to  the  Bald 
had  stimulated  an  inquisitive  and  speculative  in- 
terest among  these  natives.  Included  in  the  English- 
man's menagerie  were  several  wild  boars  which  at- 
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tracted  more  attention  than  any  of  the  other  animals 
released.  The  spectators  stood  about  awed  by  the 
monsters  as  they  scrambled  into  the  forest.  Thus  the 
opening  of  the  big  crates  on  the  mountain  top  was 
the  beginning  of  American  history  of  the  wild  boar. 

Identification.  The  physical  make-up  of  this  hardy 
animal  is  unlike  that  of  the  domestic  hog.  He  does, 
however,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  wild  razor- 
backs  of  both  the  swamps  and  mountain  country  of 
the  Southeast.  The  average  boar    (unless  fat  from 
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Plate  I.     A  real    tusker  at  bay,  and  ready   to   take  on   the 
hounds. 

mast)  has  a  narrow  body  which  slopes  from  mighty 
shoulders  to  almost  nondescript  hind  quarters.  Un- 
derneath their  long  dark  brown  or  brownish-black 
bristles,  which  in  adult  hogs  are  usually  split  at  the 
ends,  there  is  a  thick  wool-like  undercoat,  that  gives 
evidence  that  Nature  had  intended  them  to  live  in 
cold  regions.  Prevalent  with  adult  animals  is  the 
heavy  tail,  sometimes  bushy,  with  thick,  matted 
bristles  hanging  several  inches  long.  Other  distinc- 
tive features  of  their  physical  make-up  are:  the  red 
glint  in  their  eyes,  which  reminds  the  beholder  of 
the  expression  "blood  in  his  eye";  and  their  sharp, 
protruding,  razorlike  tusks,  the  chief  weapon  of 
attack,  which  in  adults  range  anywhere  from  3  to 
6I/2  inches.  The  size  and  ruggedness  of  the  boar  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  rest  of  the  hog  family.  He 
is  superior  to  the  wild  boars  of  India  and  Malaya. 
Most  hunters  on  their  maiden  trip  into  the  boar 
country  are  utterly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  im- 
mense size  to  which  they  grow.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  small  pigs  in  the  125-  or  150-pound  class  to 
be  found  (yearling  pigs  that  become  wilder  with 
age) ,  but  200-  to  350-pound  specimens  are  quite 
common.  The  largest  one  ever  killed  in  this  great 


wilderness  was  reported  to  weigh  600  pounds;  aln 
every  fall,  boar  ranging  upwards  of  350  pounds 
killed. 

Characteristics.  Big-game  hunters  claim  that  in 
the  heat  of  battle  these  boars  are  the  most  vicious  of 
all  animals  that  roam  the  American  forest.  They 
reign  supreme  in  their  territory  and  even  the  black 
bear  is  no  match  for  this  powerful,  belligerent 
brute.  Mother  bears  selecting  one  of  these  pigs  to 
feast  their  cubs  have  been  found  with  bellies  ripped 
inside  out  and  littered  on  the  battle  ground  in  the 
boar's  own  inimitable  manner  of  destruction.  When 
he  is  first  jumped  by  dogs  it  is  uncertain  just  what  he 
will  do.  He  may  stand  his  ground  and  fight  it  out  on 
the  spot  where  he  is  first  routed  from  his  bed;  it  may 
be  a  vicious  running  fight,  or  it  may  be  a  fleet  chase 
of  many  miles  before  he  comes  to  bay.  Short-sighted 
and  ill-tempered,  the  Russian  fights  at  close  range, 
and  when  he  decides  to  fight  where  jumped  he 
usually  springs  boldly  into  action,  charging  head-on 
with  a  series  of  lightning-like  thrusts  of  the  head. 
The  tusk-blades  fly  into  action,  in  rapier  fashion, 
and  the  damage  is  done  in  the  flash  of  a  second. 
These  wild  boars  take  the  greatest  toll  of  dogs  of 
any  American  big  game,  and  the  hounds  surviving 
battle  carry  more  scars  than  hunting  dogs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

When  he  elects  to  run  for  it,  instead  of  fighting 
it  out,  he  may  run  the  open  ridges  as  does  the  moun- 
tain deer,  but  frequently  he  criss-crosses  the  ledges 
and  slopes  indiscriminately.  They  have  terrific 
speed,  and  are  as  fast  as  a  young  deer— a  statement 
that  hunters  not  familiar  with  the  animal  have  re- 
fused to  believe.  With  incredible  agility  they  can 
blaze  a  path  through  the  roughest  sort  of  country.  In 
the  rhododendron  thickets  that  are  impassable  for 
man  and  even  difficult  for  the  best  of  dogs,  they  have 
an  uncanny  way  of  splitting  through  undergrowth 
to  gain  distance  on  the  hounds,  leaving  them  behind 
to  chase  by  scent  instead  of  sight. 

While  most  big-game  hunters  agree  that  a  shot 
through  the  heart  or  brain  is  instantly  fatal  to  most 
animals,  in  the  case  of  the  boar  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  particularly  the  shot  through 
the  heart.  After  absorbing  quantities  of  lead  in  vital 
spots,  his  reported  ability  to  move  through  the  forest 
at  a  rapid  pace  or  to  stay  on  his  feet  and  fight  until 
the  last  breath  is  not  without  basis.  His  capacity  to 
keep  running  for  some  distance  after  a  direct  shot 
through  the  heart  or  after  his  intestines  have  been 
riddled  through  and  through— and  until  he  finally 
drops  dead  from  combined  exhaustion  and  loss  of 
blood— is  common  knowledge.  Quite  significant  is 
the  unyielding  courage  that  is  an  intrinsic  charac- 
teristic of  this  animal.  In  battle  with  dogs  there  is 
never  a  complaining  squeal,  neither  will  he  grunt 
or  squeal  when  mortally  wounded.  Regardless  of 
death  wounds  inflicted,  he  maintains  his  unique 
Spartan  courage  to  the  end.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
one  huge  boar,  after  three  bullets  had  been  pumped 
through  his  ribs  near  the  heart  at  close  range,  and 
after  he  had  been  chewed  by  a  pack  of  hounds  for 
some  minutes,  at  the  sight  of  man,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  shaking  off  dogs  as  if  they  were  no  more 
than  dry  leaves,  continued  what  had  seemed  an 
impossible  race. 


Breeding  and  Feeding.  From  data  available,  it 
seems  well  established  that  the  boar's  breeding 
habits  are  not  timed  as  seasonably  as  with  the  bear 
and  most  other  wild  animals.  Reports  show  that 
the  mating  season  is  spread  over  a  longer  period  of 
months.  On  most  occasions  when  a  sow  and  young 
pigs  have  been  discovered,  it  has  been  more  common- 
ly during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Frequent- 
ly, however,  sows,  heavy  with  pigs,  have  been  killed 
during  the  December  hunting  season.  On  such  oc- 
casions, due  to  the  weight  of  the  unborn  offspring, 
they  are  found  to  be  lacking  in  the  usual  speed, 
thus  coming  to  bay  much  quicker.  The  litter  may 
number  anywhere  from  three  to  eight,  but  four  or 
five  are  most  common.  Before  the  young  litter  comes 
the  sow  usually  dens  up  in  the  recess  of  a  ledge  or 
cliff,  or  in  some  high  thicket  of  rhododendron 
jungle,  almost  impenetrable  and  away  from  all  po- 
tential danger.  With  primitive  alertness  she  keeps  a 
constant  vigil  while  the  young  brood  are  confined 
to  bed.  Reports  from  those  Santeetlah  mountaineers 
most  familiar  with  their  breeding  habits  give  evi- 
dence that  the  sow  always  bears  her  litter  in  a  region 
where  food  will  be  readily  available  during  the  suck- 
ling period;  thus  she  will  not  have  to  range  far  until 
the  young  brood  are  of  a  size  to  follow. 

During  the  European  boar's  existence  in  the 
mountain  jungles,  there  have  been  instances  of 
interbreeding  with  native  wild  razorbacks.  Evi- 
dence is  present  in  varying  degrees,  ranging  from 
barely  noticeable  changes  to  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  razorback.  Not  all  of  these 
are  bad;  deliberate  hybridization  has  been  prac- 
ticed at  Florida's  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  and  in 
Texas  and  California.  Boars  leaning  toward  razor- 
back  blood  are  not  quite  so  speedy  afoot. 
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In  the  combined  Santeetlah  and  Tellico  Plains 
Forest  areas  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  food  com- 
posed of  various  fruits  and  mast.  Perhaps  from 
necessity,  the  boar  is  largely  a  vegetarian;  one  of 
his  most  common  characteristics,  however,  is  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  almost  anything  edible— which  in- 
cludes everything  from  a  chick-grouse  to  fox  grapes. 
The  various  foods  normally  available  are  wild  fruits, 
of  which  there  is  a  wide  variety,  namely,  mountain 
grapes,  blackberries,  huckleberries,  dewberries,  wild 
apples  and  cherries,  and  other  kindred  fruits.  In- 
cluded in  his  menu  is  green  corn  from  the  high-up 
mountain  fields,  which  has  caused  many  complaints 
from  the  ridge  farmers.  With  no  pretense  to  a  fancy 
appetite,  he  will  eat  the  eggs  from  wildfowl  nests, 
grubs,  frogs,  crustaceans  from  the  stream.  Edible 
roots  are  acceptable,  and  last,  acorns,  which  are  per- 
haps the  most  substantial  in  the  fattening  part  of 
his  winter  diet.  When  the  food  crop  of  some  par- 
ticular locality  fails  (as  it  does  occasionally)  this 
self-sufficient  animal  readily  changes  his  habitat  to 
a  farther  range— as  food  conditions  may  necessitate. 

Although  the  boar  is  characteristically  a  nocturnal 
feeder,  a  sow  and  her  litter— or  some  solitary  boar- 
are  occasionally  seen  feeding  during  daylight  hours. 
Of  the  varied  food,  more  or  less  of  it  is  available 
throughout  the  year.  This  fact,  combined  with  suit- 
able climate,  offers  a  logical  reason  why  this  remote 
range  is  so  well  suited  to  the  wild  hog. 

The  life  span  of  the  boar  may  range  anywhere 
from  7  or  8  years  to  about  15.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  maximum 
age.  Several  factors  support  the  common  belief  that 
10  to  12  years  is  the  normal  span  of  life.  Individual 
animals,  however,  may  exceed  that  by  several  years. 
Some  who  believe  the  maximum  age  to  be  15  years 
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Plate  III.     A  Sow  with  Three  Young  Pigs.  They  will  lose  their  stripes  when  grown. 


base  their  theory  on  the  fact  that  the  hogs  do  not 
reach  maturity  for  several  years,  after  which  they 
still  continue  to  build  frame  and  take  on  weight. 
Native  hunters  have  a  way  of  spotting  and  recording 
individual  animals  and  their  version  is  usually  not 
far  amiss.  There  are  instances  where  a  most  vicious 
or  perhaps  a  particularly  wily  hog  has  been  seen  or 
chased  by  dogs  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Some- 
times one  becomes  marked— he  may  lose  one  of  his 
protruding  tusks,  or  he  may  have  lost  most  of  his 
tail  to  the  dogs.  Such  incidents  are  part  of  the  nor- 
mal history  of  the  "wild  Rooshian."  Anyway,  8 
to  12  years  seems  to  be  the  average  span  of  life. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Some  12  to  15  years  after 
the  Russian  boar  was  introduced  to  the  forest  region 
surrounding  Hooper's  Bald,  stories  about  this  stal- 
wart animal  began  to  funnel  out  to  the  outside 
world.  At  first  the  boars  were  slow  in  getting  started 
in  their  new  habitat,  but  as  time  passed  and  they 
became  acclimated  to  the  dense  region,  the  people 
surrounding  the  interstate  wilderness  of  western 
North  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee  discovered  that 
something  different  in  the  way  of  a  big-game  ani- 
mal was  roaming  over  wide  stretches  of  the  country- 
side. In  time  it  became  evident  that  the  Big  and 
Little  Santeetlah  areas  of  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest  on  the  western  North  Carolina  side,  and  the 
Tellico  Plains  area  of  the  Cherokee  National  Forest 
on  the  eastern  Tennessee  side,  were  those  best  suited 
to  the  propagation  of  the  wild  boar.  In  the  mid  to 
late  1920's,  the  beast  was  so  solidly  established  in 
this  wildest  range  of  eastern  America  that  his  pres- 
ence began  to  attract  hunters  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  For  25  years  now,  the  animal  has  been 


hunted  by  men  and  dogs.  Despite  indiscriminate 
hunting  before  proper  regulations  were  applied, 
and  predictions  that  in  time  the  boars  would  van- 
ish from  the  great  forest,  they  have  continued  to 
spread  out.  Today  they  not  only  inhabit  the  re- 
gions here  specified,  but  in  certain  localities  they 
have  widened  their  range  to  include  strips  of  the 
ridge  country  bordering  the  national  forest  areas. 
Because  of  the  boar's  habits,  an  accurate  census  is 
most  difficult.  Tennessee  estimates  the  numbers 
there  to  be  600;  North  Carolina  has  about  half  as 
many.  Fewer  than  a  dozen  boar  remain  in  New 
Hampshire.  Game  officials  at  the  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida  are  stocking  hybrids,  and  there 
are  boars  ranging  from  pure  stock  to  heavily  hy- 
bridized animals  in  California  and  Texas. 

Hunting  Methods.  Hunting  the  wild  boar  is  an  old 
sport  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  was  long  cherished 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  great  mountain  wild- 
erness of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  it  is  be- 
coming a  popular  part  of  the  big-game  hunter's 
program. 

Although  a  chance  boar  occasionally  is  killed  by 
a  hunter  in  search  of  deer  or  bear,  most  boar  hunt- 
ing is  done  with  the  aid  of  a  pack  of  hounds.  There 
is  no  definite  breed  of  boar  hounds  employed  for 
this,  although  many  of  the  hill  farmers  do  breed 
hounds  primarily  for  boar  hunting.  As  a  rule,  any 
hound,  or  other  breed  (airedales  are  used  quite  ex- 
tensively) that  has  encountered  a  boar,  has  survived 
the  encounter,  and  can  be  persuaded  to  hunt  this 
animal  again,  is  added  to  the  pack. 

Normally  a  group  of  hunters,  four  to  eight  in 
number,  participate  in  the  boar  hunt,  and  the  pack 
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often  numbers  from  12  to  15  dogs  of  assorted  breeds. 
On  arriving  at  an  area  which  a  boar  is  known  to  be 
using,  the  dogs  are  cast  and  the  hunters  take  it  easy 
until  a  "Rooshian"  is  jumped. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  outcry  of  the  pack  once 
this  has  happened,  and  usually  the  chorus  is  drowned 
a  few  seconds  later  by  the  piercing  cry  of  one  hound 
that  has  made  the  mistake  of  getting  too  close  to 
the  boar.  When  jumped,  the  boar  does  not  follow 
a  straight  course,  but  seems  to  run  at  random,  and 
often  will  pass  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where 
he  was  jumped  a  few  minutes  after  the  chase  has 
started.  Occasionally,  if  the  chase  becomes  too 
heated,  the  boar  will  turn  and  attempt  to  dispose 
of  his  nearest  pursuers.  Too  often  he  is  successful, 
and  it  is  a  rare  hunt  that  does  not  result  in  the  death 
or  serious  injury  of  about  40  per  cent  of  the  pack. 

When  the  boar  is  finally  at  bay  the  hunters  move 
in,  but  with  much  more  caution  than  they  would 
use  if  approaching  a  big  black  bear  that  had  been 
cornered  by  the  dogs.  A  boar  will  stand  at  bay  and 
fight  dogs  and  often  will  charge  a  man  immediately 
on  sighting  him.  Most  boar  hunters,  like  squirrels, 
prefer  their  hunting  to  be  in  an  area  with  plenty 
of  trees. 

Special  boar  hunts  are  now  conducted  under  the 


Courtesy   Tenn.    Conservation    Dept. 
Plate  V.     A  Rare  Trophy  and  a  Really  Big  Boar. 

direction  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  con- 
servation departments  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  Qualified  guides  with  dogs  are  supplied 
to  the  hunting  party  at  a  $50  fee,  which  for  a  party 
of  five  or  six  makes  the  cost  negligible.  The  hunt 
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Plate  IV.     A  big  "Rooshian"  at  bay  and  making  trouble  for  the  hounds.  The  hound  by  the  tree  has  had  enough. 
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limit,  like  the  season  limit,  is  two  boars,  but  few 
hunters  manage  to  get  a  limit  on  one  hunt.  These 
hunts  may  be  held  between  October  15  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  although  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  that  may  participate,  no  party  may 
use  more  than  eight  dogs.  As  the  bear  season  also 
is  open  at  this  time,  each  hunter  is  permitted  to  kill 
one  bear  and  one  boar,  or  two  boars. 

The  North  Carolina  Conservation  Department 
now  conducts  supervised  boar  hunts  on  the  refuge. 
The  hunter  desiring  to  participate  files  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Department,  accompanying  this  ap- 
plication with  a  check  for  $15.  In  the  event  the 
applicants  are  too  numerous,  and  if  the  applicant's 
name  is  not  drawn,  his  money  is  refunded. 

Rifles.  The  average  boar  hunter  normally  uses  the 
same  rifle  for  this  hunting  that  he  uses  for  deer, 
but  the  majority  favor  a  heavier  bullet  than  the 
average  deer  load.  The  shooting  normally  is  at 
ranges  of  less  than  50  yards,  and  the  boar  hunter 
normally  zeroes  his  rifle  in  at  that  range.  Because 


of  the  heavy  brush  in  which  the  boar  lives,  long 
shots  are  a  rarity.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  in 
a  fatal  shot  at  close  range  and  be  ready  to  follow 
it  up  with  a  second  shot  without  delay. 

Calibers  and  loads  are  as  follows: 
.30  W.C.F.  with  170-grain  bullet. 
.30  Remington  with   170-grain  bullet. 
.300  Savage  with   180-grain  bullet. 
.30/40   (Krag)  with  220-grain  bullet. 
.30*06    (Springfield)  with  180-  or  220  grain  bullet. 

.303  Savage  with  igo-grain  bullet. 
.32  with  170-grain  bullet. 
.35  with  200-grain  bullet. 
6.5  with  160-grain  bullet. 

7  mm.  with  175-grain  bullet. 

8  mm.  with  236-grain  bullet. 

For  details  on  above  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 

Sights.  Open  or  aperture  sights  are  preferred. 
Due  to  the  short  range,  telescopic  sights  are  not 
required,  and  in  heavy  brush  the  scope  would  be 
undesirable  in  any  case.  (See  "Sights  and  Optical 
Aids.") 
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Caribou  are  members  of  the  ungulate  group,  and 
date  from  the  Pleistocene  times.  Each  of  the  three 
species  has  been  broken  down  as  follows: 
Barren  Ground  Caribou 

Barren  Ground  Caribou  Rangifer  arcticus  arcticus 

Labrador  Barren  Ground  Rangifer  arcticus  caboti 

Caribou 
Dwarf  Caribou-Dawson  Cari-      Rangifer  dawsoni 
bou-Queen     Charlotte     Is- 
land Caribou 
Grant  Caribou  Rangifer  arcticus  granti 

Greenland  Caribou  Rangifer  arcticus  groenlandi- 

cus 
Peary     or     Ellesmere     Land      Rangifer  pearyi 
Caribou 


Rangifer  arcticus  stonei 
Rangifer  arcticus  osborni 

Rangifer  caribou  caribou 
Rangifer  caribou  sylvestris 
Rangifer  terroenovoe 


Stone's  Caribou 

Osborn  Caribou 

Woodland  Caribou 

Woodland  Caribou 

Richardson  Caribou 

Newfoundland  Caribou 

Mountain  Caribou 

Mountain  Caribou  Rangifer  montanus 

Rocky  Mt.  Caribou  Rangifer  fortidens 

History.  The  Indian-named  caribou,  incorrectly 
called  "reindeer"  by  the  general  public,  has  been 
separated  into  three  distinct  species— Barren 
Ground,  mountain,  and  woodland— but  the  general 
characteristics  are  the  same  in  all  three. 

At  the  present  time  the  caribou  is  the  most  num- 
erous of  the  big-game  animals  in  Alaska,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  large  refuges.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  were  millions,  but  the  present  population  has 
dwindled  to  about  one-half  million.  This  animal  is 
still  retreating  to  the  peaceful,  vast  Arctic  regions. 
No  longer  do  winter  herds  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands migrate  hundreds  of  miles  southward  from  the 
Arctic  for  food  and  shelter  at  the  timber  line. 


Rangifer 

Man,  the  wolf,  and  the  reindeer  are  rapidly  re- 
ducing his  numbers,  for  he  is  widely  hunted  for 
food  by  trappers,  Indians,  and  Eskimos,  as  his  suc- 
culent meat  is  considered  the  "beef  of  the  Arctic." 
Because  he  travels  in  the  open  and  is  readily  seen, 
he  is  easily  hunted.  He  also  is  sought  for  his  hide, 
which  often  is  the  primary  source  of  clothing  to 
the  natives  of  the  Far  North.  The  caribou  has  been 
affected  by  encroaching  civilization,  since  its  habit 
of  extensive  wandering  requires  a  large  range.  The 
influx  of  farming,  mining,  road  and  airport  build- 
ing has  restricted  its  range  and  increased  the  hunt- 
ing pressure  on  the  herds.  Native  hunters  now  use 
high-powered  rifles,  and  the  airplane  has  brought 
caribou  hunting  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who 
can  afford  it. 

The  timber  wolf  has  always  been  the  enemy  of 
the  caribou.  Where  the  caribou  runs,  the  wolf  fol- 
lows. Extensive  predator  control  by  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Alaska  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment, and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  reduced  wolf  predation  to  a  secondary  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  caribou  herds. 

Between  1891  and  1902  great  numbers  of  rein- 
deer were  imported  from  Siberia  in  an  effort  to 
convert  the  hunting  Eskimo  into  a  herdsman.  The 
smaller,  domesticated  reindeer  was  put  on  the  same 
range  with  wild  caribou,  and  some  hybridization 
took  place.  The  greatest  threat  was  overgrazing  in 
some  localities. 

At  one  time,  woodland  caribou  were  common  in 
the  northern  states,  especially  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  reason  for  their  disappearance 
was  the  logging  of  the  virgin  timber  in  that  area, 
along  with  the  attendant  meat  hunting  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  logging  crews.  The  changes  in 
habitat  favored  the  spread  of  the  white-tailed  deer 
but  worked  against  the  caribou. 
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Plate  I.     Stone's  Caribou. 


Identification.  The  identifying  characteristic  of  the 
caribou  is  his  magnificent  antlers.  The  caribou  is  the 
only  member  of  the  deer  family  in  which  both  male 
and  female  are  antlered,  with  even  a  one-month-old 
fawn  bearing  a  spike.  The  length,  weight,  and  palm- 
ation  of  the  antlers  vary  with  different  species,  but 
on  the  average  they  are  slightly  palmated  on  both 
sexes  and  have  distinctive  "shovel"  of  brow  tines  pro- 
jecting down  over  the  face.  The  main  beams  bend 
back,  then  forward  and  up,  in  "rocking-chair"  fash- 
ion, ending  in  a  palm  with  small  tines.  The  antlers 
of  the  male  average  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
female;  the  male's  are  larger  in  proportion  to  his 
body  than  those  of  any  deer. 

Each  year  the  antlers  are  shed,  with  the  old  bulls 
losing  them  in  early  winter  or  late  fall,  the  young 
males  and  does  keeping  them  up  to  May. 

The  general  appearance  of  all  three  caribou  spe- 
cies is  not  very  distinctive  one  from  the  other,  and 
often  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  them.  An 
average  weight  might  be  put  at  300  to  400  pounds, 
length  76  inches,  and  height  at  shoulders  42  to  48 
inches  for  the  male,  which  is  typically  larger  than  the 
female,  though  in  Alaska  some  animals  scale  from 
500  to  600  pounds.  The  female  averages  from  150  to 
250  pounds. 

Coloration  among  the  caribou  does  not  vary  to  an 
extensive  degree,  but  is  more  pronounced  with  the 
change  of  seasons.  Brown  is  his  normal  coloration 
and  all  seasonal  changes  are  variations  of  that  color, 
with  the  white  trimmings.  In  winter,  his  grayish- 


brown  coat  is  typically  whitish  along  his  belly,  with 
a  yellowish-white  neck,  throat,  and  muzzle,  and  clean 
white  circling  just  above  his  broad  flat  hooves,  and 
a  white  rump  patch.  In  spring,  this  generally-brown 
tone  fades  and  becomes  more  whitish,  but  again  in 
summer  and  fall  is  darker. 

I.  The  Barren  Ground  caribou,  smallest  of  the 
three  species,  with  an  average  length  of  about  7  feet 
and  weight  of  200  to  300  pounds,  is  characterized  by 
his  size  and  his  pale,  rangy  antlers  with  three  to  four 
palmations. 

The  Barren  Ground  caribou  is  identified  by  sub- 
species as  follows: 

Barren  Ground  Caribou:  Smaller  in  size  and 
paler  in  color  (especially  in  the  summer)  than  other 
members  of  the  species,  having  slender  horns  with 
little  palmation. 

Grant  Caribou:  Smaller  and  darker  than  average. 

Greenland  Caribou:  Small  and  pale  with  simple 
antlers. 

Labrador  Barren  Ground  Caribou:  More  true 
to  its  type  than  the  Barren  Ground,  but  having  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  recurving  tips  of 
well-formed  brow  and  bez  tines. 

Osborn  Caribou:  Authorities  differ  as  to  its  class- 
ification. It  has  been  considered  by  some  as  belonging 
to  the  mountain  caribou,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the 
caribou  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  its  massive  flattened 
antlers.  Its  weight  is  not  typical  of  this  group,  since 
the  bulls  often  weigh  from  500  to  600  pounds.  It  is 
the  largest  and  darkest  of  the  species. 
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Stone's  Caribou:  Second  in  size  and  darkness  to 
the  Osborn  is  this  species,  often  from  300  to  400 
pounds;  large  antlers. 

Peary  Caribou:  Lightest  of  all  caribou,  almost 
white  with  "a  small  patch  of  light  grayish  brown 
(almost  lilac)  along  back  from  shoulders  to  rump"; 
about  7  feet  in  length. 

Dwarf  Caribou:  Some  authorities  consider  it  ex- 
tinct. Small,  with  poorly  developed  antlers;  different 


Plate  II.  Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Caribou,  standing 
and  walking. 

from  other  caribou  by  color  which  is  an  even,  dull 
brown,  free  of  white  or  black. 

The  record  Barren  Ground  caribou  was  killed 
by  Zack  Elbow  near  Nain,  Labrador,  in  1931.  Its 
antlers  measured  in  inches:  length  of  main  beam- 
right  60I/2,  left  61V8;  inside  spread— 5814;  circum- 
ference of  smallest  place  between  brow  and  bez 
points— right  614,  left  <3l/%;  length  of  brow  points- 
right  141/2.  left  2i}4;  width  of  brow  points— right 
9,  left  14%;  number  of  points— right  22,  left  30— 
for  a  score  of  474%. 

II.  The  woodland  caribou  is  midway  in  size, 
larger  than  the  Barren  Ground  with  darker,  almost 
black,  coloration,  and  heavier,  though  shorter,  ant- 
lers, more  heavily  palmated  and  flattened.  In  the 
early  fall,  the  dark  antlers  fade. 

Newfoundland  Caribou:  Paler  than  average, 
with  antlers  unusually  low,  spread,  and  forked. 

Richardson  Caribou:  An  average  caribou  except 
for  darker  coloration  on  ears  and  neck. 

Woodland  Caribou:  Typically  of  darker  pelage 
and  greater  size  than  Barren  Ground,  with  antlers 
characteristic  of  species. 

The  record  woodland  caribou  was  killed  by  an 
unknown  hunter  in  Newfoundland  before  1910; 
its  score  is  419%.  The  measurements  in  inches  are: 
length  of  main  beam— right  50I/8,  left  47%;  inside 
spread— 43  V4;  circumference  of  smallest  point  be- 
tween brow  and  bez  points— right  6V8.  left  6%; 
length  of  brow  points— right  20,  left  17%;  width 
of  brow  points— right  17%,  left  12V4;  number  of 
points— right  19,  left  18. 


III.  Mountain  Caribou:  The  mountain  caribou 
is  distinguished  by  his  large  size,  his  blackish-brown 
coloration,  and  many-pointed,  great  antlers.  This  is 
the  darkest  of  all  the  caribou,  with  a  near-black  col- 
oring except  for  the  lighter  grayish-brown  of  the 
neck.  He  averages  the  greatest  in  size;  the  bulls  usu- 
ally scale  from  450  to  600  pounds  (sometimes  800) 
and  stand  about  5  feet  at  the  shoulder.  His  heavy, 
large  antlers  are  not  so  massive,  however,  as  those  of 
the  Osborn  caribou. 

Rocky  Mountain  Caribou:  Thought  the  largest 
of  all  mountain  caribou,  varying  in  color  from  the 
rich  brown  to  black  of  the  white-maned  bulls,  to  the 
dark  gray  of  the  cow.  On  both  sexes  the  necks  are 
lighter.  The  antlers  of  the  bull  are  heavily  palmated, 
but  the  female's  are  small  and  light,  often  not  ap- 
pearing at  all. 

The  world's  record  mountain  caribou  carries  a 
score  of  462.  It  was  killed  in  1923  by  G.  L.  Pope 
in  British  Columbia.  Its  measurements  in  inches: 
length  of  main  beam— right  49%.  left  52;  inside 
spread— 57%;  circumference  of  main  beam  between 
brow  and  bez  points— right  8V4,  left  7V4;  length  of 
brow  points— right  3I/8,  left  20;  width  of  brow 
points— right  \\/>,  left  11;  number  of  points— right 
24,  left  26. 

Characteristics.  The  caribou  has  been  character- 
ized by  many  as  stupid,  but  that  term  has  been  ap- 
plied because  he  has  never  learned  to  distrust  man. 
Unlike  the  confined,  easily  accessible  whitetail  deer, 
he  lives  on  a  wide,  changing  range  primarily  in 
Alaska  and  the  Arctic  tundra.  He  often  advances  to 
investigate  a  man,  curious  and  unafraid,  and  friendly 
fawns  have  followed  canoeing  hunters  along  the 
river  bank. 

Since  he  is  herd-bound,  he  does  not  develop  the 
wariness  of  the  solitary  animal.  The  most  gregarious 
of  all  the  deer  family,  he  relies  on  the  safety  of  num- 
bers. However,  caribou  are  characteristically  unpre- 
dictable and  sometimes  bolt  at  the  scent  of  man,  es- 
pecially the  restless  bull  just  before  the  rutting 
season. 

Some  naturalists  report  the  movement  of  caribou 
herds  as  being  aimless  wanderings,  without  purpose 
or  direction,  but  other  authorities  defend  their  rang- 
ings  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  seasonal  migra- 
tions, dependent  upon  food  and  climate.  Of  all  the 
caribou,  the  Barren  Ground  moves  about  the  most, 
when  herds  of  many  thousands  travel  from  one  range 
to  another  in  search  of  food.  The  mountain  caribou 
is  less  migratory  because  his  range  is  more  limited, 
and  he  confines  himself  to  feeding  on  the  mountains 
at  timberline,  leaving  only  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
lower  ground  in  bad  weather.  He  does  not  travel  in 
the  large  herd,  typical  of  the  Barren  Ground,  but 
bands  in  winter  in  small  groups  of  a  dozen,  or  less, 
and  in  the  summer  often  runs  alone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  caribou 
is  his  striking  running  gait.  He  usually  goes  at  an 
easy  trot,  a  pace  which  he  can  effortlessly  maintain 
for  as  far  as  60  miles  over  swamps  and  rocky  ground. 
However,  he  tires  easily  at  a  gallop.  While  in  his 
typical  mincing  pace,  he  holds  his  head  erect,  his 
back  straight,  and  his  tail  level.  A  running  herd 
makes  a  peculiar  clicking  noise  which  has  never  been 
convincingly  explained.  Some  think  it  is  from  the 
ankle  joints  knocking  together,  others  that  it  comes 


from  the  joints  within  the  feet.  While  running,  the 
cows  and  calves  call  to  each  other  with  a  grunting 
sound,  and  while  running  the  tails  often  are  held 
high,  similar  to  those  of  the  whitetail  deer. 

Wide  hoofs  take  caribou  with  ease  over  difficult 
terrain  that  would  make  any  other  animal  flounder. 
He  has  enormous,  even-toed  hooves  which  spread, 
enabling  him  to  stay  atop  deep  snow.  If  he  breaks 
through  hard-crusted  snow,  the  large  hole  made  by 
his  foot  provides  enough  room  for  his  sjim  leg  to 
follow  unharmed  by  the  cutting  crust.  For  this 
reason,  he  does  not  "yard"  as  do  other  members  of 
the  deer  family  less  fortunately  endowed. 

An  equal  advantage  for  good  traveling  is  the  cari- 
bou's coat,  which  extends  to  his  hairy  muzzle.  He  is 
an  excellent  swimmer,  and  the  hollow  hairs  of  his 
pelage  make  him  more  buoyant  in  the  water.  Since 
these  air-filled  hairs  hold  the  body  heat,  he  can  easily 
adapt  himself  to  various  temperatures. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  caribou's  love 
of  the  fungus  growth,  lichen,  popularly  called  rein- 
deer moss.  It  has  been  said  that  his  wanderings  are 
a  constant  search  for  it,  but,  though  it  is  a  favorite 
food,  there  are  areas  where  many  caribou  exist  and 
in  which  only  scanty  amounts  of  lichens  grow. 

In  the  summer  he  eats  green  grasses,  plants,  and 
shrubs  and  in  the  winter  dead  grass,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  He  has  been  known  to  eat  shed  antlers  for 
the  sake  of  the  calcium  to  balance  his  diet.  He  often 
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eats  as  he  runs,  taking  a  bite  about  every  five  yards, 
gathering  it  in  with  his  tongue,  and  cutting  it  off 
with  the  bottom  teeth  since  he  has  no  upper  ones. 
He  has  poor  eyes,  but  a  good  sense  of  smell  pro- 
tects him  to  some  extent  from  his  natural  enemy,  the 
wolf.  Wolves  are  ever  present,  lurking  on  the  forest 
fringe,  waiting  for  a  straggling,  old,  or  wounded  ani- 
mal. Bears  and  wolverines  also  prey  upon  the  herd, 
but  they  take  a  limited  number— usually  fawns. 

Breeding.  The  rutting  season  usually  is  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  but  in  some  areas  of  Alaska  it  starts 
in  late  July.  With  a  herd  bull  in  the  lead,  caribou 
travel  in  large  numbers  hundreds  of  miles.  A  large 
bull  often  collects  as  many  as  20  females  for  himself, 
and  fights  any  challenger  after  he  has  carefully 
bunched  all  his  cows  in  a  group.  Younger  bulls  often 
drive  an  old  bull,  too  old  to  fight,  completely  out 
of  the  herd. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about  eight  months. 
The  fawns,  usually  just  one,  are  born  in  June.  They 
are  brownish-red  with  a  black  nose  and  a  black  face 
halfway  up  to  the  eyes.  Within  two  hours  after  birth 
they  are  walking,  and  soon  are  ready  to  follow  along 
with  their  mothers,  especially  in  the  ever-moving 
Barren  Ground  group. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  caribou  is  primarily 
a  northern  animal.  Though  he  has  advanced  far  into 
the  bleak  Arctic,  a  region  too  cold  for  other  members 
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Plate  III.     Distribution  of  Caribou. 
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of  the  deer  family,  he  once  ranged  extensively 
through  the  northern  states.  Today  there  are  only 
about  115  caribou  in  the  United  States  outside 
Alaska.  These  are  of  the  woodland  race  and  are 
found  in  Idaho  and  Washington.  Maine  has  a 
small  herd  of  Newfoundland  caribou  on  Baxter 
State  Park,  where  the  state  is  attempting  to  re- 
establish the  species.  There  are  about  400,000  Bar- 
ren Ground  caribou  in  Alaska. 

The  caribou  adjusts  well  to  his  range,  pawing 
through  snow  for  lichens  or  grass.  The  mountain 
caribou  ranges  up  as  far  as  it  can  find  soil. 

His  coloration  varies  with  each  locale,  since  those 
of  the  far  north  are  far  lighter,  almost  white,  in  color, 
as  compared  to  the  dark  types  of  forest  regions. 

The  caribou  has  the  problem  characteristic  of 
every  ruminant— where  to  find  enough  vegetation  to 
keep  filled  a  large,  fast-emptying  stomach.  His  range 
changes  with  the  food  supply,  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  lichens. 

The  range  of  each  species  has  been  listed  thus: 

Barren  Ground  Caribou:  Circumpolar  in  range; 
Barren  Grounds  of  Canada  from  the  Mackenzie 
Basin  east  to  Hudson  Bay  from  the  Arctic  coast. 

Dwarf  Caribou:  Possibly  extinct;  Graham  Island 
in  Queen  Charlotte  Island  group. 

Grant  Caribou:  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Unimak 
Island. 

Greenland  Caribou:  Greenland. 

Labrador  Barren  Ground  Caribou:  Northern 
part  of  Labrador. 

Osborn  Caribou:  Cassiar  Mountains  of  British 
Columbia;  Yukon. 

Peary  Caribou:  Ellesmere  Land. 

Stone's  Caribou:  Interior  and  northern  Alaska; 
Yukon. 

Newfoundland  Caribou:  Newfoundland. 

Richardson  Caribou:  Southwestern  part  of  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Woodland  Caribou:  Southeastern  Canada. 

The  range  of  the  woodland  caribou  includes  the 
forested  regions,  and  high  slopes.  There  the  food  is 
abundant,  and  on  the  windy  slopes  there  are  less 
snow  in  winter  and  fewer  mosquitoes  in  summer. 

Mountain  Caribou:  Selkirk  Range  of  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Rocky  Mountain  Caribou:  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  most  important  step,  and 
the  first  one,  for  the  caribou  hunter  is  the  selection 
of  an  area  in  which  to  hunt.  Although  many  hunt- 
ers plan  their  trips  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  caribou,  the  majority  select  an  area  which  offers 
an  opportunity  to  hunt  sheep,  goats,  bear,  or  moose 
in  addition  to  one  of  the  three  types  of  caribou. 

The  airplane,  although  it  has  cut  down  the  elapsed 
time  once  spent  in  reaching  good  caribou  territory, 
whether  this  happens  to  be  in  Canada  or  Alaska,  is 
only  a  partial  means  to  the  end.  Without  pack  horses 
waiting  at  the  wilderness  air  terminal  there  can  be 
no  hunt.  Many  of  the  larger  outfitters  send  pack  out- 
fits to  certain  isolated  hunting  areas  in  advance  of 
the  season,  basing  them  near  a  lake  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  the  landing  of  a  float  plane.  This  saves  the 
hunter  from  three  days  to  a  week  of  arduous  travel 
by  horse  or  boat,  and  offers  him  that  many  more 


days  of  active  hunting.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
low  charter  rates,  using  a  plane  often  means  economy 
in  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  hunting  of  caribou  also  is  a  matter  of  selec- 
tion. The  hunter  in  good  caribou  country  will  find 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  a  shot.  The  duration  of 
the  hunt  is  limited,  not  by  the  number  of  caribou 
present,  but  by  the  hunter's  desire  for  a  good  trophy; 
the  average  man  is  at  least  as  much  interested  in  the 
head  as  he  is  in  the  meat. 

The  most  interesting  caribou  to  hunt  are  the  wood- 
land or  mountain  species,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  size  but  because  of  more  interesting  hunt- 
ing methods  and  more  picturesque  terrain.  The  man 
who  enjoys  imposing  scenery  and  isolation  will  seek 
this  species  rather  than  the  Barren  Ground  member 
of  the  family. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  these  caribou 
will  be  found  on  the  high  ground,  primarily  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  balance  between  rock 
and  soil,  and  where  reindeer  moss  and  other  food  is 
plentiful.  During  this  period  the  big  bulls  begin 
moving  from  the  timber  to  the  open,  higher  ground, 
where  they  start  the  process  of  rounding  up  their 
harems. 

The  fact  that  he  can  remain  in  one  spot  and  count 
more  than  a  hundred  caribou  is  no  excuse  for  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  hunter  who  seeks  a  good 
trophy.  The  man  who  ignores  the  wind  direction 
seldom  obtains  a  good  trophy,  except  by  accident. 

Having  located  a  vantage  point  from  which  he 
may  survey  a  wide  area,  the  hunter  finds  8-power 
binoculars  or  even  a  20-power  spotting  scope  a  great 
help  in  making  trophy  selection.  Also,  either  of  these 
visual  aids  can  be  of  great  help  in  working  out  the 
route  of  the  ultimate  stalk,  once  the  desired  bull  has 
been  located.   (See"Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 

A  hasty  stalk,  across  or  down  wind,  can  reduce  the 
number  of  caribou  in  a  given  area  from  100  to  zero 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Having  located  a  bull  with  a 
good  head,  the  experienced  hunter  spends  as  much 
time  working  out  the  route  of  his  stalk  as  he  does 
in  following  the  route.  He  examines  every  visible 
yard  of  it  through  his  glasses,  and  plans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  gully  or  wash  that  will  hide  him. 
If,  on  the  route  tentatively  laid  out,  he  discovers  it 
will  take  him  up-wind  of  an  individual  or  group 
of  caribou,  he  abandons  that  course  and  works  out 
another.  One  whiff  of  man  scent  is  all  a  caribou 
needs  to  send  him  off  at  his  mile-eating  trot,  and  his 
frightened  whistle  often  will  scatter  the  other  cari- 
bou in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  event  the  coveted  bull  happens  to  be  feed- 
ing in  the  open,  with  so  little  adjacent  cover  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  get  within 
reasonable  range,  two  courses  remain  open  to  the 
hunter.  He  can  go  back  to  his  binoculars  and  search 
for  another  bull,  or  he  can  sit  quietly  and  watch  his 
first  choice,  hoping  the  caribou  will  move  to  a  more 
accessible  position.  Occasionally,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  bull  will  lie  down.  This  reduces  the  range 
of  his  vision  and  often  offers  the  hunter  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  within  range. 

If  the  bull  happens  to  have  an  unusually  fine  head 
and  conditions  seem  stacked  against  the  hunter,  it 
is  a  sound  move  to  withdraw  quietly  and  return  the 
next  morning.  If  the  animal  is  left  undisturbed. 


there  is  a  good  chance  that  he  will  be  in  the  same 
general  area  the  next  day. 

Once  the  stalk  has  been  made,  the  problem  of 
range  estimation  comes  up.  This  is  not  the  simple 
problem  that  many  novice  hunters  believe  it  to  be. 
To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  estimation  of  range  at 
high  altitudes,  the  normal  tendency  is  to  under-esti- 
mate  distance.  Many  a  record  caribou,  bear,  sheep, 
or  goat,  estimated  to  be  about  250  yards  distant,  has 
proved  to  be  350  to  400  yards,  and  disappeared  after 
the  first  shot  kicked  up  the  dirt  a  foot  or  two  low. 
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The  tendency  of  these  animals  to  range  widely  is  the 
most  troublesome  factor  in  hunting  them,  for  they 
may  be  here  today  and  far  away  tomorrow.  In  hunt- 
ing them  you  may  quarter  the  territory  for  a  week, 
examining  the  ground  carefully  for  fresh  signs,  and 
never  see  one.  The  next  morning,  upon  emerging 
from  your  sleeping  bag,  you  may  look  across  a  valley 
and  see  a  thousand  of  them.  During  September  and 
October  the  herds  often  cover  hundreds  of  miles. 

Unless  frightened,  they  offer  no  shooting  prob- 
lems, and  the  hunter's  greatest  problem  is  to  decide 


With  the  range  determined,  if  the  bull  is  in  a  good 
position  for  the  shot,  hold  high  and  just  behind  the 
shoulder.  (See  vital  area  diagram,  Plate  IX,  p.  63.) 
But  be  ready  to  get  in  another  shot  without  delay. 

A  heart-shot  caribou  can,  on  occasion,  travel  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  before  dropping,  which  offers 
some  risk  of  causing  damage  to  the  antlers.  Many 
fine  heads  have  been  ruined  when  the  animal,  mort- 
ally wounded  but  not  dropped  in  its  tracks,  managed 
to  travel  far  enough  to  fall  down  a  slide  or  off  the 
edge  of  a  ravine. 

Too  often  such  loss  is  caused  by  an  impatient 
hunter  who  cannot  wait  until  the  animal  is  in  a 
good  position  for  a  shot.  A  head-on  shot,  for  ex- 
ample, often  fails  to  put  the  animal  down.  The  pre- 
ferred shot  is  one  in  which  the  animal  is  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  broadside  to  the  hunter.  This 
angle  permits  him  to  put  the  bullet  through  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  shoulder,  and  a  caribou  so  shot 
usually  does  little  traveling. 

(For  details  on  skinning  out  and  preserving 
trophy  and  meat  see  "Preservation  of  Trophies.") 

The  Barren  Ground  caribou  usually  are  hunted 
while  they  are  moving  to  their  winter  feeding 
grounds.  Hunting  them  often  proves  about  as  in- 
teresting as  leaning  against  a  fence  and  shooting  a 
cow. 

The  great  herds,  often  numbering  more  than  a 
thousand,  move  in  a  rather  aimless  manner,  and  it 
is  seldom  difficult  for  a  hunter  to  locate  a  position 
which  will  bring  a  good  portion  of  the  herd  past 
him,  provided  he  remembers  to  keep  down  wind. 


Plate  IV.  Trophy  Measurements,  Caribou. 
A-Tip  to  tip  spread.  B-Greatest  spread.  C-Inside  spread 
of  main  beams.  D-Number  of  points  on  each  antler  exclud- 
ing brows.  E-Length  of  main  beam.  F-i-Length  of  brow 
palm  or  first  point.  F-2-Length  of  bez  or  second  point. 
F-3-Length  of  rear  point,  if  present.  F-4-Length  of  second 
longest  top  point.  F-5-Length  of  longest  top  point.  G-i- 
Width  of  brow  palm.  G-2-Width  of  top  palm.  H-i-Cir- 
cumference  at  smallest  place  between  brow  and  bez  points. 
H-2-Circumference  at  smallest  place  between  bez  and  rear 
point,  if  present.  H-3-Circumference  at  smallest  place  before 
first  top  point.  H-4-Circumference  at  smallest  place  be- 
tween  two  longest   top  palm  points. 

which  one  of  the  hundreds  that  pass  will  provide 
the  best  trophy. 

Rifles  and  Sights.  Although  a  high-velocity,  heavy 
load  is  not  required  for  caribou,  and  great  num- 
bers have  been  killed  with  rifles  similar  in  cali- 
ber and  power  to  the  .30/30,  the  majority  of  caribou 
hunters  are  equipped  with  rifles  intended  for  use  on 
larger  game.  The  high-velocity  rifle  is  an  asset  to 
the  trophy  hunter,  for  it  offers  him  an  opportunity 
to  select  a  target  at  ranges  which  would  make  a  clean 
kill  uncertain  with  the  lower-powered  rifle. 

Among  the  popular  calibers  and  loads  are: 

.30-0G  with    180-grain  bullet 
.308   Winchester   with    180-grain   bullet 
7  mm.  Remington  Magnum  with  150  or  175-grain  bullet 
.300    Winchester    Magnum    with    180-grain    bullet 
.270   Winchester   with    130-grain   bullet 
.338    Winchester    Magnum    with    200-grain    bullet 
For  long-range  accuracy,  the  rifles  listed  above  should  be 
equipped    with    zi/2-    to   4-power    telescopic   sights. 
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BLACKTAIL  DEER 
MULE  DEER 

Since  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  the  early  19th  century,  there  has  been  con- 
fusion concerning  the  nomenclature  of  the  blacktail 
deer  and  mule  deer.  The  mule  deer  was  found  first 
along  the  Missouri  River  and  was  named  a  black- 
tail,  but  a  year  later,  by  the  Columbia  River,  ex- 
plorers came  upon  another  deer,  with  a  true  black 
tail,  and  so  he  was  called  "blacktail  deer."  The 
name  of  the  first-found  species  was  changed  to 
"mule  deer,"  primarily  because  of  the  great  ears. 

Today,  zoologists  differ  as  to  the  classification  of 
the  blacktail  deer.  Some  claim  that  it  is  a  sub- 
species of  the  mule  deer,  pointing  out  the  likeness 
in  forked  antlers,  stocky  build,  large  ears,  and  hop- 
ping gait.  They  also  say  that  there  is  more  differ- 
ence between  some  acknowledged  forms  of  the  mule 
deer  than  between  the  mule  and  blacktail. 

Others,  however,  point  out  the  distinct  dissimil- 
arities of:  characteristic  white  rump  patch  of  the 
mule,  his  black-tipped  tail— held  depressed,  not 
limp,  while  running— and  his  generally  larger  size. 

In  this  volume  the  blacktail  will  be  considered 
as  a  separate  species,   with   sub-species  Odocoileus 


Odocoileus  hemionus  columbianus 


Odocoileus  hemionus  hemionus 

hemionus   columbianus    (Columbian    Blacktail    or 
Coast    Deer)    and    Odocoileus    hemionus   sitkensis 
(Sitka  Deer). 
The  recognized  sub-species  of  the  mule  deer  are: 


California    Mule    Deer 

Odocoileus 

hemionus 

californicus 

Gray   Mule   Deer 

4i 

" 

canus 

Cactus   Buck 

Desert   Mule   Deer 

t€ 

" 

eremicus 

Burro   Deer 

Southern   Mule  Deer 

" 

•• 

fuliginatus 

Eastern    or    Plains    Mule 

" 

" 

hemionus 

Deer 

Inyo  Mule  Deer 

" 

" 

inyoensis 

Rocky     Mountain      Mule 

*' 

'* 

macrotia 

Deer 

History.  Until  the  late  1800's  the  mule  deer  was 
numerous  on  the  deserts  and  open  plains  of  this 
country.  The  range  extended  from  the  Southwest 
to  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  same  forces  that  cut  the  numbers  of  the 
whitetail  deer  worked  against  the  mule  deer.  With 
the  advent  of  settlers  killing  for  food,  hunters  de- 
stroying wantonly  for  hides,  and  civilization  push- 
ing him  from  his  range,  the  deer  met  with  virtual 


Courtesy   Jonas   Bros. 
Plate   I.   An  outstanding   Non-typical   Mule   Deer   Head,    with   46-inch    Spread,    24    Points.    Count    them. 


extinction  in  some  sections.  It  once  thrived  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Where  it  was  exterminated,  it  was 
replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  whitetail,  which 
is  more  adaptable  to  an  environment  altered  by 
man.  The  virtual  extermination  of  the  prairie 
mule  deer  during  the  early  days  of  settlement  has 
left  the  species  primarily  a  creature  of  the  moun- 
tains and  desert  in  modern  times. 


MULE  DEER 
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Plate  II.     Mule  Deer  Identification. 


The  changes  in  the  life  history  of  the  blacktail 
have  been  less  drastic,  though  he  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  civilization  as  did  all  the  other  deer.  The 
blacktail  is  confined  specifically  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  there  are  no  records  of  his  having  left  his  range, 
in  spite  of  man  and  wolves. 

Before  Alaskan  game  laws  were  established,  there 
was  unchecked  killing  of  blacktails  by  commercial 
hunters  on  some  of  the  Alaskan  islands.  They  were 
an  easy  mark,  because  winter  snow  forced  them 
down  from  the  high  slopes  to  seek  food  at  the  shore- 
line, and  those  not  killed  by  hunters  in  so  confined 
an  area  were  attacked  by  wolves.  The  deer  of  those 
islands  were  almost  completely  annihilated. 

Today's  game  laws  and  management  protect  and 
regulate  the  population  of  the  blacktail  and  mule 
as  efficiently  as  that  of  the  whitetail. 

Identification.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
blacktail  and  mule  deer  is  very  similar.  They  are 
both  chunky  and  rugged  in  build,  but  the  mulie,  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  is  about  a  fifth  heavier,  with 
longer,  sturdier  legs,  and  is  more  awkward  in  man- 
ner. 

The  size  of  either  type  depends  largely  upon  the 
food  supply  of  his  range.  The  weight  is  conse- 
quently variable;  but  a  blacktail  averages  150 
pounds,  with  large  bucks  scaling  above  200  pounds. 
The  largest  specimens  are  usually  found  in  north- 
ern Washington  and  British  Columbia.  The  record 
head  was  taken  in  the  Camas  Valley  of  Oregon  by 
Bernard  L.  Den  in  1958.  It  scored  160%.  The  main 
beams  measured  20%  and  211/2  inches,  right  and 
left.  Each  antler  was  4%  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  smallest  point  between  the  burr  and  first 
point,  and  it  carried  four  points  on  each  antler. 

Although  the  blacktail  is  considered  to  be  gen- 
erally much  smaller  than  the  mule  deer,  there  are 
notable  exceptions  in  some  areas.  In  one  section  of 
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Oregon,  for  example,  a  large  area  was  burned  off. 
Because  of  the  number  of  deer  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  fire,  the  Game  Commission  closed  the  area  to 
hunting  for  four  years.  When  it  finally  was  opened, 
the  deer  kill  was  not  especially  large,  but  the  in- 
dividual bucks  were  unusually  large  and  heavy,  and 
in  perfect  physical  condition. 

British  Columbia  produces  the  largest  animals, 
which  range  between  300  and  400  pounds.  The 
record  typical  mule  deer  head  is  owned  by  W.  C. 
Lawrence  and  was  killed  in  Hoback  Canyon,  Wy- 
oming. When  and  by  whom  is  unknown.  The 
score  is  217.  With  six  points  on  each  antler,  the 
right  and  left  main  beams  measure  281/i  and  2814 
inches  in  length.  Circumference  of  the  smallest 
places  between  burr  and  first  point  is  5H  and  5% 
inches,  and  the  inside  spread  is  26%  inches. 

The  white-lined  ears  of  the  blacktail  are  almost 
as  large  as  the  tremendous,  broad  ones  of  the  mule 
deer,  and  the  hearing  of  both  is  excellent. 

The  tail  of  the  blacktail  is  as  distinctive  as  the 
name  implies.  It  is  black  on  the  outside  and  white 
underneath.  It  is  bushier  and  wider  than  the 
mule's,  which  is  shorter  and  hairless  on  the  inside 
surface  and  is  typically  white  with  a  black  tip. 
While  running,  the  blacktail  sometimes  holds  his 
tail  erect  like  a  whitetail,  but  usually  it  droops,  as 
opposed  to  the  mule  deer's,  which  is  pressed  against 
the  body  and  never  raised  when  startled. 

The  metatarsal  gland  of  the  mule  averages  5 
inches,  that  of  the  blacktail  3  inches.  Both  have 
the  scent  glands  on  the  outside  of  each  hind  leg. 
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Plate  III.     Blacktail  Deer  Identification. 

The  coloring  of  the  blacktail  resembles  that  of 
the  whitetail.  It  is  alike  in  both  sexes.  The  winter 
coat  is  brownish  gray  with  a  darker  forehead,  and 
the  summer  coat  is  a  yellowish  brown.  In  both 
seasons  there  is  a  dark  stripe  running  down  the 
length  of  the  back. 

The  coat  coloration  of  the  widely  distributed 
mule  deer  varies  with  the  particular  section.  It  var- 
ies more  noticeably  in  the  summer  when  the  dull 
yellow  of  the  mule  deer  of  Sonora  contrasts  with 
the  rusty  red  of  the  race  in  Arizona.  Between  the 
summer  and  winter  seasons  a  black  coat  is  worn  for 
a  short  period,  being  replaced  by  the  winter  one  of 
brownish  gray  with  its  common  marking  of  a  dark 
"horseshoe"  on  the  forehead.  In  both  seasons, 
though,  the  tail  and  gray  legs  remain  the  same 
color,  as  does  the  important  identifying  character- 
istic of  the  white  rump  patch. 
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Only  the  buck  bears  antlers,  though  an  occa- 
sional freak  female,  usually  incapable  of  producing 
young,  carries  a  poorly-developed  rack.  The  antlers 
of  the  mule  and  blacktail  are  typically  forked,  but 
those  of  the  mule  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  widely 
spread.  There  is  much  individual  variation,  how- 
ever, in  the  antlers  of  the  mule  deer,  and  many  are 
high  and  narrow,  extensively  palmated  or  heavy 
with  points. 

Antler  formations  are  a  most  uncertain  means  of 
telling  age  in  these  two  species,  unless  a  mature 
buck  has  begun  to  decline.  The  yearlings,  for  in- 
stance, have  two  to  three  points  while  those  of  any 
other  deer  have  only  spikes.  Between  two  and  five 
years  of  age  the  bucks  usually  have  four  points,  but 
a  four-pointer  could  be  anywhere  from  three  to 
nine  years  old.  After  the  bucks  pass  their  prime  at 
about  six  years  of  age,  the  antlers  "go  back"  to  two 
points  or  flatten  and  palmate  and  often  have  a 
freakish  number  of  points.  This  retrogression  oc- 
curs at  an  earlier  age  than  with  any  other  deer. 

The  buck  sheds  his  antlers  about  February  or 
March  and  new  ones  start  forming  almost  immedi- 
ately. Since  he  usually  drops  both  at  once,  he  is  left 
for  a  brief  period  without  any  protection  in  a  fight 
except  his  forefeet. 

Characteristics.  The  wariness  of  the  blacktail  is 
much  like  that  of  the  whitetail.  He  is  cautious  and 
careful  as  he  moves  through  his  timbered  country, 
showing  little  of  the  notorious  curiosity  of  the  mule 
deer.  If  he  is  pursued,  his  flight  is,  unlike  that  of  the 
mule  deer,  brief.  He  attempts  to  elude  by  skulking 
or  remaining  quietly  in  hiding. 

When  the  mule  deer  picks  a  bed,  he  pauses  every 
now  and  again  to  watch  his  tracks,  as  he  does  when 
pursued,  to  see  if  he  is  being  followed,  and  usually 
backtracks  to  his  chosen  spot. 

Deer  vary.  Some  are  intelligent,  some  stupid,  and 
they  should  be  judged  individually;  but  the  black- 
tail  on  the  average  is  considered  more  canny.  He 
avoids  any  open  space,  which  a  mulie  would  cross, 
and  carefully  skirts  the  selected  bed,  which  is  always 
a  lookout  station  over  canyon,  valley,  or  plain  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  position  on  an  ap- 
proaching enemy. 

When  alarmed  and  attempting  a  quick  getaway, 
both  the  mule  and  the  blacktail  use  a  peculiar  stiff- 
legged  hop  which  has  given  them  the  name  "jump- 
ing deer."  This  gait  is  spectacular  but  quickly  tires 
them.  They  jump  high  with  all  four  feet  drawn 
together  and  land  on  all  four  at  once.  They  cover 
about  IK  feet  with  each  leap.  The  fawns  are  the 
most  skilled  at  leaping,  scarcely  seeming  to  touch 
the  ground  between  bounds. 

The  mule  deer  utilizes  this  gait  on  the  rough  ter- 
rain of  his  habitat,  but  when  the  blacktail  is  calm, 
he  uses  a  moderate  gallop  for  speed.  Both  species 
have  a  clumsy,  shuffling  walk. 

The  first  natural  enemy  of  the  deer  was  the  tim- 
ber wolf,  which  developed  through  evolution  pri- 
marily as  a  natural  check  on  the  growth  of  the 
deer  population.  Few  deer  today  die  under  the 
fangs  of  the  wolf,  since  predator-control  programs 
have  all  but  eliminated  the  wolf  except  in  the 
northern  fringes  of  the  deer  range. 

The  cougar  locally  takes  a  high  toll  of  blacktail 


and  mule  deer— up  to  a  hundred  a  year  for  each 
adult  lion.  But  the  cougar  hunts  over  a  territory 
of  more  than  100  square  miles,  which  usually  con- 
tains from  ten  to  twenty  deer  to  the  square  mile,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  number  of  other  potential 
cougar  foods. 

Coyotes  also  kill  mule  deer  and  blacktail  fawns; 
occasionally  packs  will  pull  down  adults.  But  most 
biologists  agree  that  more  mule  deer  are  lost  to 
winter  starvation  and  disease  because  of  overpro- 
tection  than  to  any  other  cause. 

When  there  are  too  many  deer  in  the  winter, 
spring  finds  the  survivors  subject  to  the  deadly  at- 
trition of  parasites  (nose  bots,  ticks,  lung  worms, 
heart  worms,  etc.)  and  virus  diseases. 

Like  other  deer,  both  mule  and  blacktail  habitu- 
ally band  up  in  the  winter  with  a  mixing  of  both 
male  and  female,  but  with  spring  they  separate, 
going  off  alone  or  in  twos  and  threes.  The  bulls 
often  form  larger  groups  of  about  six  to  ten.  A  com- 
mon combination  among  the  mule  deer  is  a  large 
bull  with  a  smaller  one. 

Their  feeding  habits  have  been  likened  to  those 
of  grazing  cattle— eating  in  the  morning  and  then 
resting  until  they  eat  again  in  the  afternoon.  Like 
the  whitetail,  the  mule  and  blacktail  graze  on  grass 
and  other  vegetation,  and  browse  on  numerous 
types  of  foliage  and  shrubs.  The  northern  Sitka 
blacktail  eats  kelp  when  forced  down  to  the  salt- 
water edges  in  the  winter  season. 

Breeding.  The  breeding  habits  and  the  birth  and 
care  of  the  fawns  of  the  mule  and  blacktail  deer  are 
much  like  those  of  the  whitetail  (q.v.). 

Rut  begins  in  late  fall,  at  which  time  there  oc- 
curs the  characteristic  swelling  of  the  buck's  neck, 
which  in  the  mule  deer  is  tremendous;  his  neck  be- 
comes almost  as  big  around  as  his  body. 

The  bucks  will  fight  viciously  to  collect  a  harem 
which  averages  from  five  to  seven  does,  but  some- 
times as  many  as  15.  Once  a  harem  is  established, 
however,  the  violent  question  of  ownership  dies 
down  somewhat,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  buck 
with  his  does  to  be  followed  by  from  one  to  three 
young  bucks  which  the  successful  conqueror  has 
little  trouble  keeping  in  line. 

In  some  areas,  where  the  deer  are  actively  hunted, 
the  bucks  remain  at  a  higher  level  during  the  day- 
time, coming  down  to  the  does  only  during  the 
night. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  blacktail 
deer  is  one  of  the  most  confined  of  all  our  American 
deer.  It  is  restricted  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Sitka, 
Alaska,  to  Southern  California,  extending  east  to  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  remaining  within  the  rain  belt. 

The  1963  Big-Game  Inventory  indicates  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,308,270  blacktails  in  the  United  States: 

Alaska    225,000        Oregon    529410* 

California     400,860*      Washington    253,000 

•Assuming    a    legal    kill    of    10%. 

The  blacktail  is  a  typical  "edge"  dweller,  a  lover 
of  the  broken  country,  of  heavy  underbrush  and 
dense  forest  borders.  In  the  north  he  seeks  cedar, 
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spruce,  fir  and  in  the  south  he  is  found  in  the  chap- 
arral country  and  among  firs  and  redwoods.  His 
preference  for  the  redwood  forests  of  California  has 
given  him  the  nickname  of  "redwood  deer."  He 
thrives  in  the  humid  areas  of  the  coast  where  the 
heavy  rainfalls  provide  an  abundant  undergrowth 
upon  which  he  can  browse. 

The  blacktail  is  migratory  and  changes  his  hab- 
itat with  the  seasons.  On  the  inland  ranges  winter 
drives  him  from  the  upper  levels  of  the  mountains 
to  the  lowland  shelters  of  timbered  country.  He 
travels  as  much  as  100  miles  when  he  makes  these 
yearly  trips.  At  one  time,  when  civilization  did  not 
obstruct  their  line  of  march,  the  deer  would  stamp 
out  a  set  path  leading  down  from  the  mountains 
which  they  used  every  year,  with  the  does  and  fawns 
in  front,  then  the  young  bucks,  followed  by  a  guard 
of  old  bucks  in  the  rear.  In  the  spring  the  deer  go 
back  once  again  to  the  mountains,  where  they  re- 
main all  summer.  Such  a  migration  is  not  necessary, 
however,  for  the  blacktails  of  the  coastal  ranges, 
where  there  are  no  severe  weather  changes  to  affect 
the  food  and  shelter  of  the  area. 

The  mule  deer  ranges  over  rough  country  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  British  Columbia  to 
Mexico. 

The  population  of  the  mule  deer  in  the  United 
States  indicated  by  the  1963  Big-Game  Inventory 
totaled  5,979,040,  as  listed  below  by  states: 


New  Mexico   285,000 

North    Dakota    .  . .  23,000 

Oklahoma    390* 

Oregon     646,780* 

South  Dakota   ....  23,000 

Texas    84,000 

Utah    325,000 

Washington     185,000 

Wyoming     687,800* 


Arizona     190,000 

California     400,860* 

Colorado    1,478,480* 

Idaho     474,830 

Kansas     2,500 

Minnesota    100* 

Montana     982,000* 

Nebraska    50,300 

Nevada      230,000 

•Assuming   a   hunter   kill   of    10%. 

His  range  is  wide  and  he  is  at  home  on  plains,  foot- 
hills, and  mountainsides.  He  inhabits  the  wooded 
river  bottoms  of  the  Great  Plains,  mountain  forests 
of  California,  and  deserts  and  plains  of  Sonora. 

Large  herds,  often  numbering  as  many  as  1000, 
gather  in  the  fall  to  start  the  winter  migration.  The 
food  crisis  comes  about  the  end  of  December;  then 
they  travel  too  miles  or  more  from  the  craggy 
mountain  slopes  to  lowlands.  It  is  the  heavy  snow- 
fall, not  the  cold,  which  forces  this  migration. 

Mule  deer  used  to  winter  on  open  sage  flats,  but 
today  they  venture  little  farther  than  the  fringes. 
This  inadequacy  of  winter  ranges,  often  grazed 
and  browsed  clean  by  sheep  and  elk,  curtails  the 
mule  deer's  numbers  in  the  Rockies. 

With  the  oncoming  spring  they  retreat  to  the 
mountains,  keeping  about  three  miles  below  the 
snow-line  where  the  coyotes  lie  in  wait  to  force  a 
lone  wanderer  onto  the  crust. 

Hunting  Methods.    See  under  "Whitetail  Deer." 
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Plate  IV.    Distribution  of  Blacktail  and  Mule  Deer. 
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History.  The  genus  Odocoileus  of  the  deer  fam- 
ily, comprising  the  whitetail,  blacktail,  and  mule 
deer,  is  the  most  populous  and  popular  of  the  big- 
game  animals  on  this  continent,  and  according  to 
the  latest  estimates  are  very  nearly  five  mil- 
lion strong.  Although  the  present  representatives 
emerged  during  the  Pleistocene  Age,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  direct  relation  to  the  deer  of  the 
Old  World.  The  three  species  are  exclusively  North 
American  animals  except  for  the  whitetail,  which 
is  found  in  small  numbers  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Brazil,  having  migrated  there  during  the  Tertiary 
period  when  the  continents  of  North  America  and 
South  America  were  more  solidly  joined. 

The  Indians  and  early  settlers  relied  heavily  on 
the  whitetail  as  a  source  of  both  food  and  clothing, 
and  the  expansion  of  this  country  would  have  been 
considerably  retarded  had  it  not  been  for  the  deer. 
In  many  states,  especially  in  the  East,  deer  are  be- 
lieved to  be  more  plentiful  today  than  they  were 
before  the  white  man  arrived  on  the  continent. 
Records  of  early  explorers  indicate  that  in  many 
instances  they  were  forced  to  kill  their  horses  for 
meat  while  passing  through  areas  that  are  now 
heavily  populated  with  deer. 

In  the  past  many  estimates  made  of  the  early 
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deer  herds  and  total  populations  were  noted  pri- 
marily for  their  inaccuracies.  One  well-known  nat- 
uralist, for  example,  estimated  that  at  one  time 
there  were  approximately  40,000,000  deer  on  this 
continent,  an  estimate  based  on  an  average  of  20 
deer  per  square  mile. 

The  deer's  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  farm  lands  is  a  guarantee  of  its  position 
and  numbers  on  this  continent.  Other  big-game  ani- 
mals died  or  were  driven  from  their  natural  ranges 
by  man,  but  deer  continue  to  thrive,  and  even  in- 
crease, on  the  fringes  of  settlements.  Difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  believe,  whitetails  have  been  killed  with- 
in sight  of  the  skyscraper  towers  of  New  York  City. 
In  Ontario,  to  cite  another  example,  their  numbers 
increased  greatly  as  the  woodlands  were  thinned 
out. 

Identification.  The  antlers,  as  well  as  the  white 
tail,  are  the  identifying  characteristics  of  the  so- 
called  "whitetail."  These  antlers  have  a  basal 
"snag,"  and  each  beam  bends  back  slightly,  then 
sweeps  forward,  with  the  individual  tines  or  points 
emerging  from  a  single  beam.  The  antler  beams  of 
the  blacktail  and  mule  deer  branch  and  re-branch, 
forming  forks. 


Plate  I.    The  Whitetail  in  Velvet. 
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As  a  result  of  the  many  antler  formations  within 
the  species,  and  because  antlers  are  worn  only  for 
a  limited  time  each  year,  plus  the  fact  that  does  are 
antlerless,  many  zoologists  claim  that  antlers  are 
not  a  satisfactory  means  of  species  identification. 
Many  insist  that  the  metatarsal  gland  on  the  middle 
of  the  leg  is  a  more  certain  means  of  identification; 
they  point  out  its  consistency  in  size  in  each  species 
and  its  presence  on  both  sexes.  However,  it  has 
been  proved  that  there  is  some  size  variation  of  this 
gland  within  the  species.  There  is,  normally,  a  sim- 
ilarity of  appearance  in  this  gland  among  one  spe- 
cies. The  whitetail,  for  example,  has  a  fringe  of 
white  hairs  around  the  gland,  which  is  lacking  in 
both  the  mule  deer  and  blacktail. 

Although  it  is  abnormal,  there  are  many  recorded 
instances   of   does   bearing   antlers.    Each   hunting 
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Plate  II.     Whitetail  Deer  Identification. 

season  finds  several  antlered  does  killed  by  mistake, 
but  such  antlers  usually  are  underdeveloped  and 
freakish  in  appearance  and  have  few  points. 

Additional  identifying  factors  of  the  whitetail 
are  smaller,  narrower  ears  and,  of  course,  the  white 
tail.  The  latter  is  the  distinctive  feature,  for  it  is 
erected  as  a  "flag"  when  the  animal  is  excited  or 
frightened. 

The  whitetail  buck  is  larger  than  the  doe,  but 
due  to  size  and  weight  variations  in  different  local- 
ities, it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  average  weight 
for  either  the  buck  or  the  doe.  The  most  striking 
size  variation  occurs  in  the  Coues  deer  of  Mexico, 
which  also  is  found  in  fairly  large  numbers  in 
southern  Arizona.  This  deer,  known  locally  as  the 
fantail,  Sonora  whitetail,  Arizona  whitetail,  or, 
near  the  border,  venado,  is  a  small  edition  of  the 
normal  whitetail,  with  the  average  buck  weighing 
from  75  to  85  pounds  and  the  doe  from  55  to  65 
pounds.  Hunters  have  reported  killing  even  smaller 
whitetails  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  believed  to  be  a  sub- 
species of  the  Coues  deer,  but  as  yet  these  deer  have 
not  been  officially  classified  by  zoologists.  According 
to  reports,  the  bucks  of  this  sub-species  average 
around  35  to  40  pounds  and  the  does  25  to  30 
pounds. 

The  average  southern  whitetail  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  northern  representative.  The 
whitetails  of  Florida,  coastal  Louisiana,  Southwest 
Texas,  and  Arizona  are  among  these  smaller  speci- 
mens, and  their  antlers  or  "racks"  are  correspond- 
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Plate  III.     This  should  settle  the  argument  on  "points"  and 
age.   The  antlers  were  all  from  the  same  whitetail  buck  over 
a  nine-year  period. 


ingly  smaller.  The  whitetails  of  northern  New 
York,  Michigan,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Canada  are  the  big  examples  of  the  species,  with 
mature  bucks  often  weighing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  300  pounds. 

The  record  whitetail,  killed  by  John  A.  Breen 
near  Funkley,  Minnesota,  in  1918,  is  the  only  typi- 
cal head  to  score  more  than  200.  The  length  of  its 
main  beams  are  31*4  and  31  inches,  with  an  inside 
spread  of  23%  and  with  8  points  on  each  antler. 
It  scores  202.  The  ranking  non-typical  head,  taken 
near  Brady,  Texas,  in  1892,  has  a  total  of  49  points 
for  a  score  of  286! 

The  color  of  both  male  and  female  is  similar,  and 
normally  there  are  two  seasonal  variations.  In  sum- 
mer the  coat  is  a  reddish-tan,  which  fades  to  gray- 
ish-tan in  the  winter.  This  color  difference  is  noted 
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less  among  the  deer  of  the  south,  and  the  coat  is 
paler  among  those  living  on  the  plains.  The  Coues 
is  the  one  exception,  for  its  coat  is  brownish-gray 
all  year. 

The  whitetail  is  even-hoofed,  with  a  narrow  heel 
and  a  typical  white  band  above  each  hoof.  It  is  the 
long,  narrow  shape  of  this  hoof  which  confines  the 
northern  whitetail  to  a  "yard"  in  the  winter,  for  he 
sinks  deeply  into  the  snow  and  the  crust  cuts  his 
slender,  delicate  legs. 

Many  have  erroneously  believed  that  the  number 
of  points  and  size  of  the  antlers  indicate  the  age 
of  an  individual  deer.  The  only  scientific  means  of 
determining  age  is  by  the  condition  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  32  in  number  (no  canines),  and  this 
method  requires  considerable  study  and  experience 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  In  areas 
where  there  is  considerable  sand,  age-determination 
is  more  difficult,  as  the  teeth  are  worn  down  more 
rapidly  by  destructive  grinding. 

The  buck  sheds  his  antlers  each  year,  usually  by 
late  December.  The  new  antlers  begin  showing  in 
early  May,  when  food  is  once  more  abundant,  and 
the  excess  vitality  from  eager  eating  goes  into  this 
new  bony  growth.  The  yearling  whitetail  has 
"spikes,"  and  normally  does  not  have  mature  ant- 
lers until  he  is  four  years  old.  The  antlers  grow 
from  permanent  pedicels  on  the  forepart  of  the 
skull. 

During  the  first  stage  these  pedicels  are  filled  with 
blood  and  tissue,  which  forms  and  deposits  the 
bony  matter  from  which  the  antlers  grow.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  antlers,  nourished  by  blood  vessels, 
are  covered  with  a  soft,  spongy  tissue  called  "vel- 
vet." At  this  time  they  are  sensitive,  and  the  buck 
avoids  contact  with  trees  and  heavy  brush  which 
might  injure  them  and  affect  their  development. 
By  August  they  are  fully  formed,  and  the  velvet 
begins  to  peel.  This  peeling  process  is  speeded  up 
by  the  mature  bucks,  who  rub  their  antlers  against 
trees.  The  desire  for  perfected  antlers  is  stimulated 
by  the  sex  urge,  for  this  period  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  "rut." 

Characteristics.  The  whitetail  normally  is  a  shy, 
timid  animal,  given  to  hiding  in  thickets  and 
swamps  to  avoid  his  enemies.  Although  often  bold 
during  the  "rutting"  or  mating  season,  he  normally 
is  more  wary  than  the  doe.  Both  sexes  are  skilled  at 
skulking,  and  at  times  they  will  "creep"  close  to  the 
ground,  but  at  a  remarkable  speed,  in  order  to  circle 
an  enemy. 

When  startled,  the  buck  "blows."  This  is  a  whist- 
ling sound  which  in  many  instances  seems  to  be  an 
involuntary  warning  to  other  deer  in  the  area.  He 
then  takes  off  in  a  spurt  of  speed,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  as  much  as  40  miles  per  hour.  The 
first  rush  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  four  or  five 
leaps  followed  by  a  great,  high  jump,  often  cover- 
ing from  15  to  20  feet. 

The  natural  gait  is  a  smooth-paced  trot,  at  a 
speed  ranging  from  10  to  20  miles  per  hour.  The 
whitetail  also  has  a  fast,  low  gallop,  but  is  unable 
to  maintain  this  pace  for  a  great  distance.  The  en- 
durance of  the  deer  is  not  great,  and  many  records 
by  early  settlers  indicate  instances  of  Indians  run- 
ning down  deer  on  foot,  the  process  normally  re- 
quiring four  to  six  hours.  The  whitetail  is  an  ex- 


cellent swimmer,  however,  and  like  other  members 
of  the  deer  family  he  has  air-filled  hairs  which  cause 
him  to  ride  fairly  high  in  the  water.  He  can  swim 
a  steady  four  miles  per  hour  and  has  confidence  in 
his  ability  in  the  water. 

Although  the  whitetail's  vision  is  far  from  good, 
he  can  pick  up  movement  at  considerable  distance. 
Nature,  to  atone  for  the  poor  vision,  has  given  the 
deer  excellent  hearing  and  a  fine  nose. 

The  deer  is  not  migratory,  and  most  of  his  trav- 
eling is  done  over  a  four-  or  five-mile  radius,  except 
that  bucks,  during  the  rutting  season,  often  travel 
more  extensively  in  their  search  for  does.  In  sum- 
mer the  deer  follow  regular  routines  in  moving 
from  the  resting  to  the  feeding  grounds,  and  in 
winter  they  are  inclined  to  seek  out  thicker  cover. 
In  the  north,  where  deep  snow  makes  travel  on 
narrow  hoofs  difficult,  and  makes  escape  from  pred- 
ators a  problem,  deer  normally  "yard  up."  Often  as 
many  as  50  or  more  deer  will  band  together  in  one 
small  area,  usually  a  dense  growth  of  evergreens, 
where  they  will  trample  the  snow  to  a  hard,  packed 
surface. 

The  whitetail  is  not  gregarious,  for  he  lives  alone 
except  for  the  brief  rutting  or  mating  season,  and 
normally  only  deep  snow  will  cause  him  to  yard  up. 

Except  for  the  winter  season,  and  the  limitations 
fixed  by  a  specific  range,  food  is  seldom  a  problem 
to  the  whitetail,  for  has  a  goatlike  appetite  and  will 
eat  almost  anything  that  is  green.  In  the  summer 
his  food  includes  grasses,  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
roots,  twigs,  and  aquatic  plants.  In  the  fall  he  par- 
ticularly favors  apples  and  acorns,  and  with  winter 
he  seeks  out  evergreens,  with  cedar  his  first  choice 
and  balsam  and  spruce  secondary. 

The  highest  rate  of  mortality  occurs  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  deer  is  weakened  from  the  hard 
winter.  By  spring,  the  lower  branches  have  been 
browsed  clean,  and  disease  finds  an  easy  victim.  The 
average  life  span  is  about  12  years,  with  a  buck 
reaching  his  prime  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eight.  By  the  time  he  is  ten  he  is  going  downhill 
rapidly. 

The  major  enemies  of  the  whitetail  are  free- 
roaming  dogs,  coyotes,  and  night-hunting  poachers, 
as  well  as  disease  and  winter  starvation. 

Breeding.  The  whitetail  buck  first  feels  the  rut- 
ting urge  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  and  the  first 
evidence  of  this  is  the  swelling  of  his  neck.  Within  a 
six-week  period  the  neck  of  the  mature  buck  often 
has  swelled  to  a  degree  that  has  increased  its  circum- 
ference by  10  inches. 

Although  much  has  been  written  of  the  "death 
fights"  of  bucks,  among  whitetails  these  battles  are 
not  nearly  so  spirited  as  those  carried  on  by  other 
members  of  the  deer  family.  The  buck's  primary 
interest  is  the  doe,  and  as  the  whitetail  normally 
is  concerned  with  an  individual  doe,  and  not  with 
a  harem,  as  is  the  elk,  he  is  not  inclined  to  be  over- 
pugnacious.  When  two  bucks  do  contest  for  the 
favor  of  a  doe,  the  first  jarring  rush  ordinarily  is 
the  hardest.  After  crashing  together  headlong,  the 
rest  of  the  fight  usually  consists  more  of  jostling  and 
pushing  than  of  serious  fighting,  and  usually  after 
a  brief  encounter  one  will  quit  and  leave  the  field 
of  battle  at  a  run. 

Instances  in  which  antlers  become  firmly  locked 
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Plate  IV.    Distribution  of  Whitetail  and  Coues  Deer. 


as  a  result  of  these  encounters  are  rare,  but  due  to 
the  roughly  circular  formation  of  the  rack,  a  tem- 
porary locking  of  antlers  is  not  unusual. 

The  whitetail  buck  is  considered  among  the  most 
monogamous  males  of  the  deer  family,  but  he  is  no 
outstanding  example  of  fidelity.  He  is  in  almost 
constant  pursuit  of  a  doe  during  the  rutting  season, 
but  remains  with  each  conquest  only  about  three 
days,  and  then  departs  in  search  of  another. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  a  doe  is  about  210 
days,  and  the  fawn  is  produced  in  the  late  spring. 
The  whitetail  fawn  weighs  approximately  four 
pounds  at  birth,  and  is  endowed  with  a  natural 
camouflage.  The  spots  which  enable  the  fawn  to 
merge  with  sun-dappled  leaves  remain  about  four 
to  five  months,  and  disappear  when  the  first  coat 
is  shed. 

For  the  first  month  the  fawn  is  rather  weak  and 
helpless,  and  is  carefully  hidden  by  the  doe,  who 
returns  to  it  five  or  six  times  each  day  for  feeding. 
Normally  the  fawn  is  not  fully  weaned  for  about 
eight  months.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  male  fawn  to 
remain  with  the  mother  for  a  year,  and  for  the 
female  fawn  to  remain  for  as  much  as  two  years,  or 
until  the  voung  doe's  initial  mating. 

Range  and  Distribution.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
a  common  practice  to  transplant  deer  from  one  state 
to  another,  both  for  the  sake  of  herd  improvement 
and  to  stimulate  the  production  or  quality  of  a  par- 


ticular group.  As  little  care  was  taken  to  insure  a 
unity  of  species,  many  hybrids  have  resulted,  some  ot 
which  defy  exact  classification. 

Among  the  majority  of  deer,  however,  set  geo- 
graphical areas  separate  individual  species.  Below 
is  the  accepted  listing  of  the  members  of  the  white- 
tail  species. 


Virginia    Deer                   Odocoilevs 

virginianus 

virginianus 

Eastern    whitetail    Deer 

Northern     Virginia     or 

" 

" 

borealis 

Whitetail  Deer 

## 

" 

Key  Deer 

clavium 

Coues      Deer,      6onora 

" 

couest 

Deer,  Fan  tail 

Louisiana  Deer 

*• 

virginianus 

louisianac 

Plains    whitetail     Deer 

H 

" 

macrourus 

Northwestern    Whitetail 

■ 

44 

or  Yellow-tail  Deer 

ochrourus 

Florida    whitetail    Deer 

M 

tt 

osceola 

Texas  whitetail  Deer 

U 

41 

texanus 

The  range  of  the  whitetail  is  chiefly  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  east,  ex- 
tending north  to  Canada,  through  most  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  thence  across  to  British  Col- 
umbia and  Oregon.  They  do  not  prefer  the  deep, 
timbered  woodlands,  or  the  wide  plains,  but  are 
inhabitants  of  the  margins  or  forest  edges. 

Because  of  increased  land  ultilization,  forest  spol- 
iation, forest  fires,  and  market  hunting,  the  white- 
tail  population  showed  a  dangerous  trend  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  there  was  little  improve- 
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ment  for  twenty  years.  Then  with  improved  habi- 
tat and  protection,  the  deer  population  began  to 
show  a  definite  increase. 

Given  a  reasonable  chance,  the  deer  population 
of  almost  any  area  can  be  held  to  a  reasonable  con- 
stant, for  no  animal  seems  able  to  recover  quite  so 
rapidly  from  a  serious  population  decline.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  great  productivity  of  the  doe, 
which  gives  the  whitetail  the  largest  breeding  po- 
tential of  any  big-game  animal  on  the  continent. 
Normally  an  18-month-old  doe  will  produce  a 
single  fawn  from  her  first  mating,  but  each  succes- 
sive mating  normally  produces  twins,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  many  as  three  and  four  fawns. 

Game  management  practices  now  are  based  on 
sound  science,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  is  responsible  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  nation's  deer  herd  during  the  past  20 
years.  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  are  two  excellent 
examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  scientific 
game  management. 

In  1920  fewer  than  3,000  whitetails  were  killed 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1963  nearly  85,000  were  killed 
during  the  open  season  without  making  an  appar- 
ent dent  in  the  seed  herd.  In  Michigan,  where  deer 
once  faced  almost  complete  extermination,  the  last 
big-game  census  showed  685,000. 

The  U.  S.  Big-Game  Inventory  of  1963  indicated 
a  whitetail  population  of  nearly  7  million: 

Alabama     137,150         Montana     211,000* 

Arizona     30,000         Nebraska    35>ooo 

Arkansas     350,000         New  Hampshire  . .      37,500 

Connecticut     7,000         New  Jersey    35,000 

Delaware    3,000         New  Mexico    18,000 

Florida     115,000         New  York    375,000 

Georgia     100,000         North   Carolina    . .    280,000 

Hawaii    30         North  Dakota   ....      75,000 

Illinois    67,350*       Ohio    20,740 

Indiana     30,000         Oklahoma     37,500 

Iowa    22,000         Pennsylvania     ....    425,000 

Kansas     17,000         Rhode  Island    ....        1,500 

Kentucky    60,000         South   Carolina    . .      70,000 

Louisiana     175,000*        South  Dakota    ....       79,500 

Maine     150,000         Tennessee     42,000 

Maryland    40,000        Texas    2,000,000 

Massachusetts    ....      14,500         Vermont   175,000 

Michigan    685,000         Virginia    200,000 

Minnesota    400,000         Washington     62,000 

Mississippi   180,000         West   Virginia    . . .      95,000 

Missouri     320,000         Wisconsin     77,000 

•Assuming   a   hunter  kill   of    10%. 

Hunting  Methods — Whitetail.  Although  there  are 
but  three  generally  accepted  methods  of  hunting  the 
whitetail,  the  still  hunt,  the  drive,  and  the  stalk, 
there  are  many  variations  of  each,  the  exact  method 
depending  upon  the -nature  of  the  terrain  and  local 
custom.  There  are  several  factors  which  govern  the 
general  method:  density  of  the  woodland,  character 
of  the  woodland,  number  of  competing  hunters, 
proximity  to  civilization,  the  deer  population  of  the 
area,  and,  finally,  the  habits  of  the  deer. 

In  a  section  where  deer  are  reasonably  plentiful 
and  the  cover  quite  thick,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  and  Southeast,  and  where  hunters  also  are 
plentiful,  still  hunting  and  driving  are  the  most 
popular  methods.  In  more  open  country,  where  the 
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Plate  V.     Typical   Hoofprints  of  the  Whitetail  Deer. 

terrain  is  rolling  or  even  mountainous,  stalking  is 
not  only  the  preferred  method  but  seems  to  be  more 
productive. 

The  still  hunter,  in  order  to  be  consistently  suc- 
cessful, must  have  a  reasonably  good  knowledge  of 
the  terrain,  the  game  trails,  a-nd  the  habits  of  the 
local  deer.  In  some  areas  in  the  late  fall  this  proves 
to  be  cold  sport,  for  the  hunter's  task  is  to  locate  a 
vantage  point  in  an  area  where  runways  and  browse 
indicate  deer  are  present,  and  then  stand  or  sit 
quietly  until  one  passes  within  range.  To  be  suc- 
cessful requires  constant  vigilance  and  absolute  lack 
of  movement.  In  an  area  where  the  temperatures 
hover  well  below  freezing  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  it  is  cold  work,  and  the  still  hunter  is  denied 
the  solace  of  a  cigarette  or  pipe.  From  dawn  until 
about  9  a.m.  is  the  best  period;  from  9  a.m.  until 
2  p.m.  the  still  hunter  would  do  just  as  well  to  re- 
turn to  camp  for  an  early  lunch  and  a  nap  before 
returning  to  his  lonely  post. 

In  approaching  as  well  as  leaving  his  vantage 
point,  the  still  hunter  moves  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  slowly.  For  the  lone  hunter,  this  method  is  the 
most  practical,  and  it  seems  especially  successful  in 
areas  where  other  hunters  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  and  even  where  large  drives  are  being  con- 
ducted by  hunting  groups.  The  average  hunter,  on 
the  move,  sees  about  one  deer  out  of  the  20  that  are 
within  his  range  but  undetected.  Also,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  "drivers"  employed  in  a  deer  drive, 
a  number  of  deer  manage  to  pass  through  the  line 
of  drivers.  These  deer  normally  move  to  an  adjoin- 
ing area  where  there  is  less  noise  and  movement, 


and  the  still  hunter  who  has  selected  a  strategic 
point  usually  gets  a  shot. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  the 
still  hunter  may  take  along  a  pair  of  antlers.  After 
selecting  his  vantage  point,  one  which  offers  con- 
cealment as  well  as  a  view  of  near-by  game  trails,  he 
will  rattle  the  antlers  together  at  long  intervals. 
Deer,  having  almost  human  curiosity,  often  will 
drift  toward  the  sound,  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
fight  between  two  bucks.  Even  in  the  event  they  are 
not  attracted  by  the  sound,  it  is  a  "natural"  sort  of 
sound  and  so  it  does  not  frighten  them  away. 

The  still  hunter  who  hears  a  deer  approaching 
behind  him  must,  unless  he  believes  the  deer  will 
get  his  scent,  restrain  his  impatience  until  he  can 
swing  and  shoot  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
encountering  obstacles.  Impatience  has  lost  more 
shots,  and  the  resulting  venison,  to  still  hunters 
than  any  other  one  factor. 

In  some  areas  the  still  hunter  finds  prospects  best 
on  the  very  fringe  of  the  farmlands,  especially 
where  there  are  large  orchards  partially  surrounded 
by  woodland.  Such  areas  are  best  during  the  very 
early  morning,  just  after  daybreak,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  the  West  the  still  hunter  often  seeks  out  a 
vantage  point  overlooking  a  small  valley  or  even  a 
narrow  canyon  which  he  knows  is  inhabited  by 
deer.  This  often  requires  considerable  patience,  and 
binoculars  as  well  as  a  telescopic  sight  are  valuable 
aids.  Success  also  varies,  in  this  instance,  with  the 
shooting  skill  of  the  hunter  and  his  knowledge  of 
where  to  "hold"  at  various  ranges. 

The  driving  method,  although  more  widely 
practiced  in  almost  all  sections,  except  in  the  north, 
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where  great  tracts  of  dense  woodland  make  it  im- 
practical, is  one  of  the  least  interesting  forms  of 
deer  hunting.  To  stage  a  deer  drive  requires  from 
3  to  60  hunters;  those  who  may  think  this  latter 
number  an  exaggeration  have  never  witnessed  a 
big  drive  in  southern  New  Jersey.  In  some  of  the 
southern  states  the  use  of  hounds  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  a  number  of  drivers,  but  the  use  of 
dogs  in  hunting  deer  is  forbidden  in  most  states. 

The  average  deer  drive,  especially  as  practiced 
in  the  East  and  Southeast,  requires  about  a  dozen 
hunters,  a  few  of  whom  must  have  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  habits  of  local 
deer.  One  requisite  for  a  successful  deer  drive,  many 
groups  fail  to  recognize,  or,  if  they  recognize,  do  not 
put  it  in  practice.  That  is:  one  man  in  charge. 
Nothing  can  ruin  a  drive  quite  so  thoroughly  as 
several  dissenting  opinions  on  how  it  should  be 
run.  The  hunter  most  familiar  with  the  country 
and  its  deer  population  should  be  the  "boss,"  and 
if  his  organization  fails  to  produce,  then  he  may  be 
dethroned. 

Normally,  the  group  is  broken  up  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  to  do  the  driving,  another  to  be  posted 
on  "stands."  The  ratio  of  each  varies  with  the  type 
of  terrain  to  be  driven. 

The  method  itself  is  quite  simple,  but  its  practice 
calls  for  considerable  tactical  maneuvering.  For  ex- 
ample, the  area  to  be  driven  may  be  roughly  wedge- 
shaped,  with  the  point  of  the  wedge  down-wind. 
This  condition  would  call  for  about  twice  as  many 
drivers  as  standers. 

Normally,  in  driving  such  an  area  the  drivers 
would  be  posted  from  50  to  100  yards  apart,  the 
distance  depending  upon  the  denseness  of  the  wood- 


Plate  VI.     Waiting  for  the  Drive  to  Come  Through. 
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land.  Each  driver  should  be  able  to  see  or  hear  the 
driver  on  either  side  during  the  progress  of  the 
drive.  Otherwise,  deer  will  manage  to  work  between 
them  and  sneak  behind  the  line. 

The  first  problem  is  the  posting  of  the  "stand- 
ers,"  who  must  be  placed  on  vantage  points  which 
not  only  should  command  a  view  of  the  terrain 
more  than  half  the  distance  between  them,  but 
which  must  offer  COMPLETE  safety  from  a  bullet 
from  the  gun  of  an  adjoining  stander.  Once  in  posi- 
tion, a  stander  should  not  move.  In  effect,  he  is  a 
still  hunter.  Movement  not  only  will  cost  him  a 
chance  of  getting  a  shot,  but  may  bring  a  shot  his 
way.  The  head  of  the  drive,  in  placing  the  stand- 
ers,  takes  these  points  into  consideration,  and  in 
many  clubs  any  stander  who  moves  more  than  a 
gun  length  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  placed 
is  forced  to  contribute  to  the  club  fund. 

The  drivers,  advancing  on  a  general  line  toward 
the  standers,  may  move  at  a  normal  pace,  with  no 
special  emphasis  on  noise,  or  they  may,  as  is  done 
in  some  areas,  blow  whistles,  toot  horns,  beat  pans, 
and  shout.  The  purpose  of  the  driver  is  not  to  kill 
deer,  but  to  keep  them  moving  ahead  of  him  in 
order  to  give  one  of  the  standers  a  shot.  Drivers 
and  standers  alternate  until  all  have  had  a  chance 
at  each  function. 

In  large  woodland  areas,  drives  are  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  wind  direction  and  the  terrain.  An 
old  logging  road,  a  long  clearing,  parallel  valleys 
or  gullies,  or  any  natural  terrain  offering  a  long 
vista  may  serve  as  boundaries  for  the  drive.  Stand- 
ers may  be  placed  in  a  line  or  in  U  formation,  with 
the  drivers  moving  in  a  rough  crescent  (the  ends 
in  advance)  toward  the  standers. 

In  some  areas— in  the  New  Jersey  pine  barrens, 
for  example— as  many  as  50  or  60  hunters  partici- 
pate in  a  drive;  often  20  men  are  put  on  stands 
with  30  or  40  driving.  In  most  instances  the  deer 
killed  are  pooled  at  the  end  of  the  hunt,  and  di- 
vided by  lot  among  the  hunters,  regardless  of  who 
did  the  shooting.  In  other  instances,  the  deer  all 
are  placed  in  storage  and  the  hunters,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  gather  later  for  a  venison  dinner. 

In  those  states  where  dogs  are  permitted  to  run 
deer,  the  percentage  of  standers  can  be  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  drivers,  for  the  dogs  do  the  work. 
The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  "head"  of  the  drive 
to  place  the  standers,  and  then  move  well  up-wind 
with  the  dogs  and  dog-handlers.  When  the  dogs 
jump  a  deer  the  drivers  follow  them,  usually  shout- 
ing encouragement,  and  the  deer  move  toward  the 
standers. 

This  method  is  frowned  upon  in  many  areas, 
where  it  is  charged  that  the  use  of  dogs  often  re- 
sults in  deer  being  killed  that  are  never  recovered, 
and  tends  to  bring  about  a  rather  high  mortality 
rate  among  does  and  fawns. 

The  driving  method  can  be  extremely  dangerous, 
regardless  of  the  particular  form  practiced,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one  careless  or  "trigger-happy" 
hunter  in  the  group.  Excitement,  coupled  with  ten- 
sion, often  causes  a  man  to  shoot  at  a  movement  in 
the  brush  which  he  believes  to  be  a  deer,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  this  movement  may  be  another 
hunter  or  a  doe.  Each  year  scores  of  hunters  are 
killed  or  wounded  by  companions  who  shot  before 


they  saw  antlers.  One  Adirondack  guide,  who  takes 
groups  of  deer  hunters  to  his  camp  each  fall,  claims 
this  job  to  be  the  most  "hazardous  occupation  in 
the  world." 

"On  one  occasion,"  he  explains,  "I  was  shot  at 
by  three  standers  before  I  could  drop  behind  a  log, 
and  while  I  lay  there  two  of  them  continued  to 
shoot,  riddling  the  brush,  until  their  guns  were 
empty.  At  that  point,  if  I  had  had  my  rifle  with  me, 
I'd  have  done  some  shooting  back." 

Stalking,  though  one  of  the  least  practiced  meth- 
ods, undoubtedly  is  the  most  interesting,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  woodcraft. 
This  method  is  not  necessarily  a  lone  one,  for  often 
two  men  will  hunt  as  a  team,  although  separated 
by  two  or  three  hundred  yards  or  more. 

Lone  stalking,  to  be  successful,  requires  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  woods,  a  knowledge  of 
deer  habits,  a  knowledge  of  the  terrain,  and  the 
ability  to  shoot  quickly  and  accurately.  The  man 
who  is  unable  to  move  quietly  through  various 
types  of  cover,  or  who  is  unable  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  accurate  sense  of  direction,  should  stick 
to  still  hunting  or  driving,  for  his  success  in  stalk- 
ing is  not  going  to  be  consistent. 

The  experienced  stalker  moves  up-wind,  and  very 
slowly.  He  must  know  "where"  to  look,  what  type 
of  cover  the  deer  will  be  in  at  all  times  of  day,  and 
must  be  able  to  cover  the  area  with  his  eyes.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  the  wind  and 
its  relation  to  his  movement.  Normally,  he  will 
pause  a  few  seconds  every  15  or  20  paces,  in  order 
to  take  a  more  careful  look  ahead  and  on  either 
side  and  to  listen. 

Many  novices  make  the  mistake  of  paralleling 
the  course  of  a  noisy  stream,  under  the  illusion  that 
this  natural  sound  will  cover  the  noise  of  their 
movement.  Although  this  is  true,  the  deer,  being  an 
alert  and  wise  animal,  normally  will  avoid  an  area 
that  would  permit  an  enemy  to  approach  unheard. 

Stalking  during  an  extremely  dry  spell  often 
proves  unsuccessful,  even  for  the  experienced  hunt- 
er, for  it  is  impossible  to  move  through  the  woods 
without  the  sound  of  the  movement  going  ahead  to 
the  sharp,  listening  ears  of  the  deer.  At  such  times 
the  experienced  hunter  will  engage  in  still  hunting, 
selecting  a  low,  well-watered  area  where  the  deer 
will  come  to  avoid  the  heat  and  get  water. 

Perfect  stalking  conditions  result  when  there  has 
been  a  light  rain  for  a  few  hours,  followed  by  about 
an  inch  of  snow.  This  not  only  permits  the  stalker 
to  move  quietly  through  the  woods,  but  gives  him 
a  chance  to  do  some  tracking.  Such  conditions,  how- 
evet,  also  aid  the  deer,  for  a  moving  object  shows 
up  sharply  against  the  white,  and  the  experienced 
hunter  moves  slowly. 

Deer  blend  very  well  into  the  brush,  and  they 
know  it.  Many  a  stalker  has  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  a  buck,  which  lay  quiet  in  a 
patch  of  brush  confident  that  the  camouflage  was 
sufficient  to  hide  it.  Often  a  hunter,  halting  to  look 
around,  has  been  considerably  startled  by  having  a 
deer  jump  from  a  clump  of  laurel  or  rhododendron 
almost  under  his  feet.  Many  a  buck  has  been  killed 
on  his  bed  due  to  a  twitching  ear  or  a  blinking  eye. 

When  two  hunters  engage  in  the  stalking  method 
together,  there  are  several  forms  that  may  be  fol- 
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Plate  VII.     Blacktail   Deer  in  the  Late  Fall. 


lowed.  In  some  instances  the  rough  course,  upwind, 
will  be  decided  upon  in  advance.  One  will  then 
follow  the  top  of  a  ridge-line,  the  other  the  valley. 
In  some  instances  they  move  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  but  with  one  as  much  as  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance. 

During  the  afternoon,  in  the  late  fall,  deer  often 
seek  out  a  sunny  slope  with  sufficient  cover  to  of- 
fer concealment  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  watch  the  avenues  of  approach.  On  a 
sunny  slope,  the  wind  normally  carries  the  scent  to- 
ward the  crest.  Therefore,  the  hunter  moving  along 
the  ridge  usually  lags  slightly  behind  his  compan- 
ion in  the  valley.  The  deer,  scenting  and  hearing 
the  hunter  in  the  valley,  normally  will  attempt  to 
cut  high  and  behind  him,  offering  the  other  hunter 
a  shot. 

Knowledge  of  deer  habits  is  important  to  the 
stalker.  For  example,  a  deer  jumped  on  the  fringe 
of  an  open  area  often  will  cross  the  open  in  long, 
high  jumps,  offering  an  almost  impossible  shot  to 
the  hunter.  However,  in  many  instances  a  deer,  un- 
less badly  frightened,  will  halt  immediately  upon 
reaching  cover,  and  look  back.  Unless  the  cover  is 
extremely  thick,  this  will  offer  the  hunter  a  stand- 
ing shot. 

The  stalker  who  is  alone  often  will  get  a  shot  by 
following  along  the  sunny  slope  of  a  ridge  about 
one-third  the  distance  between  the  crest  and  the 
base.  This  seems  to  be  most  productive  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

Blacktail  and  Mule  Deer.  While  all  of  the  methods 
outlined  previously  for  the  hunting  of  the  whitetail 
are  practiced  in  some  areas  where  the  blacktail  are 
found,  members  of  the  mule  deer  family  normally 
are  found  in  rougher,  wilder  terrain. 


The  mule  deer,  unlike  his  cousins,  has  a  decided 
preference  for  more  open  terrain,  which  permits 
him  to  detect  the  approach  of  his  enemies  by  means 
of  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  nose  and  ears.  This  char- 
acteristic undoubtedly  has  developed  as  an  adapta- 
tion to  environment,  for  the  mule  deer  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  high  and  rugged  mountain  areas, 
where  the  country  is  broken,  sparsely  timbered,  and 
cut  with  ravines  and  gullies.  Most  hunters  claim 
that  the  mule  deer's  vision  is  considerably  superior 
to  that  of  the  whitetail  and  blacktail. 

When  too  heavily  hunted,  the  mule  deer  will  take 
to  the  thick  timber  or  tangled  windfalls  and  brush 
of  the  ridges. 

The  mule  deer  hunter  should  be  prepared  to  lo- 
cate his  game  a  good  distance  ahead,  and  therefore 
should  be  equipped  with  good  binoculars  and  a  rifle 
with  a  telescopic  sight.  When  jumped,  the  mule 
deer  is  apt  to  make  a  big  circle  and  end  up  in  a 
good  cover  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his 
starting  point.  This  tendency  to  emulate  the  rabbit 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  mortality  rate  of  the 
animal.  Often,  after  jumping  one  of  these  animals, 
but  failing  to  get  a  shot,  a  hunter  will  move  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  jumping  point,  seek  out 
an  elevation,  and  wait  in  hopes  that  the  deer  will 
return.  Unless  too  often  disturbed,  the  chances  are 
excellent  that  the  deer  will  feed  in  the  same  area 
the  following  day,  even  though  he  fails  to  return 
before  dark  on  the  day  he  was  jumped. 

The  mule  deer  often  will  be  found  in  open  parks, 
and  on  most  occasions  he  seems  to  base  his  safety 
factor  on  yardage,  and  will  not  take  off  in  haste  if 
a  hunter  is  seen  as  much  as  three  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  man  with  a  good  telescopic  sight,  who 
is  familiar  with  his  rifle  and  the  sight  setting  for 
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extreme  ranges,  often  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
eating  deer  liver  for  supper. 

In  the  Western  mountains  one  of  the  favorite 
haunts  of  these  deer  is  under  the  steep  rimrocks 
along  ridges,  where  with  two  or  three  bounds  they 
may  reach  the  cover  of  wooded  slopes.  Another 
likely  place  is  an  aspen  thicket  at  the  head  of  a 
steep  gully.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  best  hunting 
methods  is  to  move  along  a  ridge,  keeping  well  hid- 
den, and  halt  for  occasional  surveys  of  the  lower 
country  through  glasses. 

Often,  a  hunter  will  be  offered  a  clear,  open  shot 
at  a  range  of  about  200  yards.  However,  as  from 
100  to  150  yards  of  this  distance  may  be  straight 
down,  most  hunters  score  more  misses  than  hits  due 
to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  ballistics.  Rifles  that 
are  sighted  in  with  the  belief  that  the  bullets  will 
be  traveling  roughly  horizonal  to  the  pull  of  grav- 
ity, must  be  sighted  quite  differently  when  the 
angle  of  the  shot  is  acutely  high  or  low.  (See  "Shoot- 
ing at  Acute  Angles.") 

In  hunting  the  aspen  thickets,  the  method  often 
used  somewhat  parallels  driving.  Two  or  three 
hunters  will  station  themselves  at  avenues  of  de- 
parture from  a  thicket,  and  two  others  will  walk  or 
ride  horses  through  the  thicket,  thus  pushing  the 
mule  deer  out  toward  the  standers. 

In  the  fall  the  big  mule  deer  seem  to  gather  on 
the  upper  edge  of  timberline,  and  still  hunting  is 
the  approved  method.  Here  the  best  periods  are 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon. 

Hunting  mule  deer  on  the  sagebrush  flats,  or  the 
broken  slopes,  normally  is  a  job  for  the  mounted 
hunter.  The  popular  procedure  is  for  several  hunt- 
ters  to  line  up,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  and  ad- 
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Plate  VIII.    Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Mule  Deer  or 
Blacktail   Deer. 


vance  in  a  line.  When  a  buck  is  jumped,  the  hunter 
normally  dismounts  to  shoot,  and  usually  is  offered 
a  moving  target  that  is  a  good  test  of  his  skill. 

Regardless  of  terrain,  the  mule  deer  will  be  easier 
to  locate  when  he  is  moving  around  or  feeding, 
which  means  early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  If 
the  nights  are  dark  and  moonless,  the  mule  deer 
are  inclined  to  bed  down  and  not  feed,  which 
means  they  will  be  out  early  the  following  morning. 
On  bright,  moonlight  nights  they  often  feed  before 
sun-up,  then  seek  out  their  beds  during  the  day. 
While  bedded  down  they  are  extremely  alert,  and 
in  many  instances  they  are  able  to  sneak  off  long 
before  the  hunter  arrives. 

The  novice  hunter  who  sees  a  deer  "sneak"  for 
the  first  time  usually  is  amazed  at  the  speed  the  ani- 
mal can  make  with  its  belly  almost  scraping  the 
ground,  and  neck  outstretched.  The  deer  under 
such  circumstances  seems  able  to  take  advantage  of 
every  low  spot  in  the  ground,  and  can  move  unseen 
along  an  extremely  shallow  ditch  or  gully. 

The  blacktail,  like  his  whitetail  cousin,  normally 
is  found  in  the  heavy  cover,  and  is  even  less  inclined 
to  feed  or  move  in  the  open  than  the  whitetail. 
Normally,  the  hunting  methods  follow  those  used 
in  hunting  the  Eastern  whitetail,  especially  on  the 
West  Coast  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the 
Pacific. 

Large  numbers  are  to  be  found  on  the  coastal 
marshes,  provided  there  is  sufficient  heavy  cover 
adjacent  to  such  marshes.  In  western  Canada,  still 
hunting  and  stalking  are  the  most  common  meth- 
ods employed.  They  usually  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  burns,  for  these  offer  good  browse 
and  excellent  cover. 

Experienced  Western  hunters  remark  on  the 
sharp  dividing  line  that  seems  to  separate  the  mule 
deer  from  the  blacktail.  It  is  possible  to  hunt  black- 
tail  up  to  the  rim  of  the  Cascades;  then,  on  the 
eastern  slope  the  blacktail  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared and  the  mule  deer  takes  his  place. 

There  have  been  many  long,  heated  arguments 
concerning  "where  to  hold"  on  the  various  species 
of  deer.  The  majority  of  hunters,  confronted  with 
a  short-range  shot,  will  try  to  put  the  bullet  high  in 
the  neck  just  forward  of  the  shoulder.  A  shot  here 
not  only  spoils  less  good  meat,  but  usually  shatters 
the  spine  and  eliminates  trailing  a  wounded  ani- 
mal. On  longer-range,  standing  shots,  the  experi- 
enced hunter  holds  just  back  of  the  shoulder,  aim- 
ing a  little  high  rather  than  low.  This  usually  puts 
the  bullet  through  the  heart  and  upper  lungs,  and 
if  the  animal  does  not  drop  in  its  tracks  it  normally 
is  able  to  travel  but  a  short  distance.  What  every 
hunter  wishes  to  avoid  is  a  gut  shot,  for  in  too 
many  instances  this  means  a  long  job  of  trailing  a 
wounded  animal  with  no  assurance  that  success  lies 
at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

When  a  deer  has  been  wounded,  the  novice  is  in- 
clined to  take  up  the  trail  immediately.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  experienced  hunter  will  wait  until  the 
deer  has  made  its  first  run  and  has  stopped  to  lie 
down.  After  20  or  30  minutes,  he  takes  up  the  trail, 
moving  very  slowly  and  keeping  careful  watch  on 
either  side,  for  the  wounded  deer  often  circles  back 
to  a  point  where  it  can  overlook  its  trail.  Every 
minute  the  deer  lies  down  means  increased  stiffness, 
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and  when  jumped  the  second  time  a  wounded  deer 
usually  offers  an  easy  shot. 

Deer  Rifles.  The  term  "deer  rifle"  is  something 
of  a  misnomer,  for  in  many  areas,  especially  in  the 
extreme  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  country, 
shotguns,  with  buckshot  or  rifled  slugs,  are  used  in 
preference  to  rifles.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
use  of  the  shotgun  for  deer  hunting  is  directed  by 
law  rather  than  by  the  hunter's  choice,  the  major 
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Plate  IX.     Vital  Areas,  Deer. 


exception  being  supplied  by  "one  gun"  hunters, 
who  make  a  shotgun  do  double  duty. 

No  two  hunters,  if  forced  to  hunt  under  varied 
and  varying  conditions,  would  ever  agree  on  any 
one  action  and  caliber  of  rifle  or  bullet  weight, 
type  and  powder  load  of  cartridge  for  all  deer 
hunting.  And  this  is  not  unusual  or  unreasonable. 

In  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  sections, 
where  the  hunting  primarily  is  for  the  whitetail  and 
blacktail,  and  where  the  cover  is  heavy  and  short- 
range  shooting  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, the  carbine  is  favored.  And  with  sound  reason. 
For  brush  hunting,  the  short-barreled  rifle  is  lighter, 
easier  to  carry  through  heavy  cover,  and  does  just 
as  effective  a  job  at  short  range  as  the  longer-bar- 
reled, heavier,  scope-sighted  rifle  that  is  preferable 
for  the  open  country  favored  by  mule  deer. 

For  the  average  deer  a  bullet  is  required  that  has 
sufficient  weight  and  shocking  power  to  stop  the 
animal  quickly,  but  without  the  high  velocity  that 

damages  meat.  Here  also,  there  is  a  common  belief 
that  has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact,  to  the  effect 
that  the  small-caliber  rifle  is  more  "sporting"  than 
the  large  caliber.  Nothing  could  be  more  removed 
from  the  truth.  The  small-caliber,  high-velocity 
rifle,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  real  expert,  is  de- 
cidedly "unsporting,"  for  it  results  in  the  wounding 
of  many  deer  but  the  recovery  of  few.  As  with  all 
other  game,  the  arm  which  results  in  the  quickest 
and  most  merciful  death  is  the  most  "sporting" 
arm. 


G-x. 
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Plate  X.  Trophy  Measurements,  Whitetail  and  Coues  Deer. 
A-Number  of  points  on  each  antler.  B-Tip  to  tip  spread. 
C-Greatest  spread.  D-Inside  spread  of  main  beams.  E-Total 
of  lengths  of  all  abnormal  points.  F-Length  of  main  beam. 
G-i -Length  of  first  point,  if  present.  G-2-Length  of  second 
point.  G-3-Length  of  third  point.  G-4-Length  of  fourth 
point,  if  present.  G-5-Length  of  fifth  point,  if  present.  G-6- 
Length  of  sixth  point,  if  present.  G-7-Length  of  seventh 
point,  if  present.  Hi -Circumference  at  smallest  place  be- 
tween burr  and  first  point.  H-2-Circumference  at  smallest 
place  between  first  and  second  points.  H-3-Circumference 
at  smallest  place  between  second  and  third  points.  H-4- 
Circumference  at  smallest  place  between  third  and  fourth 
points,  or  halfway  between  third  point  and  beam  tip  if 
fourth   point   is   missing. 
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The  scope-sighted  rifle  has  become  increasingly 
popular,  not  only  in  areas  where  long  shots  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  but  even  in  the  areas 
where  heavy  cover  usually  limits  deer  shooting  to 
short  ranges.  Many  hunters  have  sighted  deer  in  the 
brush  but  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  animal  was  a  buck  or  a  doe.  By  looking  through 
the  telescope  sight,  even  if  the  instrument  is  only 
2 14 -power,  the  hunter  usually  can  determine  the 
sex  of  the  deer. 

For  the  whitetail  and  blacktail,  relatively  heavy, 
slow-moving  bullets  are  preferred  because  of  their 
ability  to  "buck  brush."  The  almost  century-long 
popularity  of  the  .30-30,  .30  Remington,  .300  Sav- 
age, .32  Winchester  Special  or  Remington,  and 
comparable  loads  with  eastern  deer  hunters  is  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  this 
quality. 

Converted  military  rifles  such  as  the  .30-40  Krag, 
1903  Springfield,  and  8  mm.  Mauser,  loaded  with 
soft-point  bullets  weighing  from  150  to  180  grains 
and  light  powder  charges,  are  popular  with  many 
hunters. 

Among  other  popular  calibers  and  loads  are: 


.243  Winchester   with    100-grain   bullet 
.250  Savage  with    100-grain   bullet 
.257  Roberts   with    117-grain   bullet 
.270  Winchester   with    150-grain   bullet 
.284  Winchester   with    150-grain   bullet 
.303  Savage    with    190-grain    bullet 
.35  Remington    with    200-grain    bullet 
.44  Magnum    with    240-grain    bullet 

For  the  mule  deer,  where  brush  is  a  lesser  prob- 
lem, lighter  bullets  and  higher  velocity  loads  may 
be  used.  Any  of  those  recommended  for  antelope 
have  the  needed  qualities  to  kill  mule  deer  cleanly 
and  humanely. 

Shotgun  loads  for  whitetail  and  blacktail: 

12  gauge,  with  00  buck  or  rifled  slug.  (See  "Ammunition- 
Shotgun.") 

Note:  When  the  shotgun  is  to  be  used  for  deer,  it  is 
important  for  the  shooter  to  know  in  advance  just  what 
kind  of  a  pattern  his  gun  will  make  with  buckshot  at  50  and 
75  yards.  It  is  advisable  to  construct  a  frame,  4  by  5  feet, 
which,  covered  with  paper  will  make  a  suitable  pattern  sheet. 
Using  an  improvised  rest,  at  least  five  shots  should  be  fired 
at  this  pattern  sheet  at  50  and  75  yards.  If  the  rifled  slug 
is  to  be  used,  sight  the  shotgun  in  with  this  slug  at  50  and 
75  yards,  firing  at  least  five  rounds  at  each  range,  and  using 
an  improvised  rest. 
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The  wapiti  was  named  by  the  Shawnee  Indians 
of  America.  Loosely  translated,  the  name  means 
"white  deer,"  and  was  probably  given  because  of  the 
light  rump  patch.  When  the  European  settlers  came 
to  this  country,  they  gave  to  this  American  deer  the 
Old-World  appellation  of  "elk"  although  that  term 
properly  belonged  to  the  Scandinavian  moose.  It  is 
by  this  incorrect  name,  however,  that  the  animal  is 
commonly  known. 

The  wapiti  is  the  only  member  of  genus  cervus 
in  North  America,  but  there  are  numerous  smaller 
relatives  in  Asia  and  Europe.  He  is  allied  to,  but 
larger  than,  the  European  stag,  or  red  deer.  He  is 
almost  a  duplicate  in  appearance  of  some  large  stags 
of  China  and  Siberia,  a  few  of  which  also  are  called 
wapiti. 

A  breakdown  of  the  wapiti  into  sub-species  is  as 
follows: 

American  Wapiti  Cervus  canadensis  canadensis 

Manitoba  Wapiti  Cervus  canadensis  manitobensis 

Olympic    Wapiti;    Roose-     Cervus  canadensis  occidentalis 

velt     Wapiti;     Western 

Wapiti 
California  Wapiti;  Dwarf     Cervus  nanodes 

Wapiti;  Tule  Wapiti 

History.  About  100  years  ago  the  elk  roamed  most 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  central  British  Col- 
umbia and  southern  Canada.  He  ranged  over  foot- 
hills, woods,  and  plains,  from  sea  level  to  mountain 
tops. 

As  the  early  settlers  moved  across  the  continent, 
the  elk  was  killed  for  his  savory  meat  and  useful, 
tough  hide,  and  with  the  westward  advance  of  civil- 
ization, he  was  slaughtered  by  thousands  by  hide  and 
market  hunters.  He  was  easy  to  hunt  because  of  his 
large  size  and  because  he  inhabited  the  open  plains. 

Eventually,  he  was  virtually  destroyed  in  every 
part  of  his  home  range  except  for  sections  of  Canada, 


Cervus  canadensis 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Idaho  and  a  few 
areas  along  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  exterminated  in 
the  East  about  i860,  from  the  plains  about  1870,  and 
from  the  Southwest  about  1890. 

By  1900  the  drastically  reduced  numbers  were  be- 
ing protected  in  some  states,  but  at  this  time  there 
arose  a  clamor  for  "elk  tusks,"  the  two  useless  upper 
canine  teeth  of  the  elk.  Poachers  ruthlessly  killed 
the  elk  (usually  in  the  winter  migrating  season)  by 
thousands  and  left  the  bodies  of  the  animals  to  spoil 
where  they  fell. 

Pushed  back  from  the  plains  by  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers, the  elk  has  become  a  mountain  animal  in  the 
West.  During  the  winter  season  he  comes  down  for 
food  to  the  foothills,  where  he  finds  grass  over-grazed 
by  domestic  sheep  and  trees  over-browsed  by  deer. 
Within  the  last  40  years,  food  shortages  during  the 
winter  have  caused  many  thousands  of  elk  to  starve. 

The  chief  remnants  of  these  formerly  tremen- 
dous herds  are  now  prospering  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  area.  They  are  of  sturdy,  prolific  stock.  The 
main  problems  are  too  rapid  an  increase  within  a 
limited  range  and  an  inadequate  winter  range. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  taken  drastic  steps 
to  cut  the  herd  in  order  to  allow  restoration  of  the 
vegetation. 

To  prevent  elk  from  making  desperate  sorties 
on  farmlands,  the  authorities  use  salt  blocks  and 
drift  fences,  but  systematic  direct  herd  reduction 
by  shooting  is  used  to  remove  surplus  animals  in 
the  park. 

Elk  have  been  reintroduced  into  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  states  where  they  formerly 
abounded  and  where  the  conditions  are  still  favor- 
able for  them.  They  have  also  been  transplanted 
into  Alaska.  From  the  eight  that  were  originally 
imported,  there  are  now  nearly  two  thousand. 


Identification.  The  bull  elk  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  tall,  even  taller  than  the  moose,  the  largest  of 
the  deer  family,  primarily  because  of  his  slender, 
towering  antlers,  which  often  rise  a  majestic  5  feet 
above  his  head.  They  are  round  and  widely-branch- 
ing, and  a  bull  in  his  prime  will  carry  from  five  to 
seven  points  with  the  heavy  racks  extending  66  in- 
ches along  the  beam.  He  bears  a  brow  tine,  bez  tine, 
tres-tine,  sur-royal,  royal,  etc.,  tine  with  the  terminal 
tines  forming  a  fork.  He  is  typified  by  the  fourth  tine. 

The  record  head,  taken  by  John  Piute  in  Dark 
Canyon,  Colorado,  in  1915,  has  a  score  of  442%. 
Its  main  beams  measure  55H  and  59%  inches, 
with  an  inside  spread  of  45I/2  inches.  Its  right 
antler  is  the  only  one  known  that  measures  more 
than  12  inches  in  circumference  at  the  smallest 
point  between  the  first  and  second  points.  It  has 
eight  points  on  the  right  and  seven  points  on  the 
left  antler. 

The  male  is  much  more  handsome  than  the  female. 
He  is  graceful  in  spite  of  a  massive  weight,  which 
ranges  from  700  to  1000  pounds  and  is  carried  on 
slender  legs.  He  stands  about  5  feet  at  the  shoulder, 
with  an  average  length  of  over  9  feet. 

The  female  is  plain  and  much  smaller  by  compar- 
ison. She  is  antlerless  and  more  awkward  in  appear- 
ance, usually  swaybacked.  She  weighs  between  500 
and  600  pounds,  has  a  height  at  the  shoulders  of 
just  under  5  feet,  and  she  mesaures  about  7  feet 
in   length. 

Both  sexes  have  a  neck  mane,  a  muzzle  (barren 
of  hair),  a  small  head,  and  large  ears.  The  canine 
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teeth  of  the  male  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
female. 

The  elk  has  a  generally  tan  coloring  which  is  a 
darker  brown  on  his~Kead  and  a  grayish:brown  along 
the  sides,  back,  and  legs.  The  female  is  paler.  Both 
male  and  female  have  a  characteristic  light  (pale 
buff  or  white)  rump  patch  and  tail. 

The  summer  pelage  is  more  reddish  than  the 
winter  one  which  is  of  lighter  color  with  longer  hairs. 

Characteristics.  The  elk  is  gregarious,  migrating  in 
large  herds  in  the  winter,  and  banding  together  in  a 
typical  group  of  several  cows  with  their  young  along 
with  two  or  three  bulls  in  the  summer  season.  Often 
the  cows  and  bulls  may  separate  into  small  groups. 

He  is  very  curious  and  will  approach  any  strange, 
motionless  object.  A  story  has  been  reported  of  a 
herd  of  over  30  elk  coming  within  50  yards  to  inves- 
tigate a  stationary  hunter.  The  elk  which  inhabit  the 
foothills  are  more  wary  of  man,  however,  and  they 
rely  on  their  keen  senses  to  warn  them  of  the  enemy. 
These  same  distrustful  animals  put  aside  their  canny 
alertness  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  forced 
to  eat  the  hay  provided  by  man  on  the  refuges  or 
die  of  starvation. 

Though  he  grazes  to  some  extent  on  grass,  he  is 
primarily  a  browser,  preferring  twigs  and  leaves,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  quaking  aspen  tree,  which  in 
some  sections  never  reaches  maturity.  In  some  areas 
he  has  been  known  to  survive  on  aspen  bark  only 
when  no  other  food  was  available  in  the  winter. 

His  enemies  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  deer— 
the  cougar,  bear,  wolf,  and  coyote.  The  adults  can 


Courtesy   U.    S.    Forest   Service. 


Plate  I.     A  Good  Bull,  but  Worried. 
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Plate  II.     Distribution  of  Elk. 


usually  defend  themselves  against  attack,  often  using 
a  35-mile-an-hour  gallop,  but  the  fawns  normally 
are  easy  prey. 

The  elk  usually  fights  with  his  forefeet,  viciously 
attacking  and  defending  with  quick,  hard  blows  of 
his  slashing  hoofs.  With  one  blow  he  can  break  the 
back  of  a  wolf. 

Breeding.  The  bull  elk  starts  the  rutting  season 
in  late  September  or  October  when,  antlers  hard  and 
white-tipped,  he  stalks  the  forest  giving  his  call  to 
battle.  His  martial  trumpet  is  a  challenge  to  other 
bulls  to  fight  for  the  cows.  This  "bugling"  is  not  like 
the  harsh  bellow  of  the  moose,  but  is  melodious,  yet 
piercing.  The  same  bulls  that  spent  the  summer  in 
peaceful  bunches  of  three  to  20  now  seek  each  other 
out  for  violent  combat.  The  elk  is  the  most  polyg- 
amous of  all  the  deer  family  and  he  will  fight  vici- 
ously to  collect  and  hold  his  harem,  which  may  num- 
ber as  many  as  30  to  40  cows.  As  the  rutting  season 
advances  they  form  into  herds  and  start  for  the 
wintering  grounds,  like  the  other  migratory  deer. 

The  gestation  period  is  around  8l/2  months  and 
usually  only  one  fawn  is  born  in  May  or  June,  though 
sometimes  there  are  two,  and  rarely  three.  The  fawns 
are  yellowish  and  spotted  at  birth.  The  color  re- 
mains, but  the  spotted  coat  is  shed  in  about  12  weeks. 

The  fawns  are  able  to  follow  the  cow  in  three  to 
four  days  and  the  careful  mother  teaches  them  to 
lie  still  and  quiet  when  danger  is  near.  The  call  of 
a  mother  to  her  young  sounds  like  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  elk  lies 
chiefly  within  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although 
there  are  herds  in  all  the  Pacific  Coast  states  and 


in  British  Columbia.  They  have  been  introduced 
successfully  into  Alaska,  and  the  regulations  in 
some  years  permit  the  taking  of  two  elk  in  certain 
areas.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  permit  limited  elk 
hunting.  Manitoba  has  a  herd  centered  in  the  Rid- 
ing Mountains.  A  few  local  herds  have  been  estab- 
lished in  eastern  and  midwestern  states. 

The   latest   Big-Game   Inventory   shows   the   elk 
distribution  in  the  United  States  as  follows: 
Alaska     1,600         North  Dakota   


Arizona     6,500 

California     2,600 

Colorado    121,220* 

Idaho    145,420* 

Indiana     8 

Michigan    3,000 

Mississippi     23 

Montana     1 10,500* 

New  Mexico    15,000 

•Assuming   a   legal   kill   of    10%. 
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Oklahoma    50* 

Oregon     146,800* 

Pennsylvania   75 

South  Dakota   ....  275 

Texas    325 

Utah    5,000 

Virginia    100 

Washington     45,000 

Wyoming  96,950* 


The  spring  and  summer  are  spent  on  the  mountain 
meadows,  or  high,  treeless  plains,  or  along  the  moun- 
tain ridges.  At  this  high  altitude  they  are  free  of  flies 
and  insects  and  flourish  on  the  rich  vegetation  be- 
cause of  the  heavy,  mountain  rainfall.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  frost  in  late  fall,  the  elk  starts  to 
merge  the  small  bands  into  larger  herds  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  migration  from  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tains to  the  sheltered  valleys.  On  their  winter  range 
at  the  foothills  they  contest  with  the  antelope,  big- 
horn, and  deer  for  the  limited  amount  of  forage. 

In  early  times  elk  often  ranged  far  out  onto 


the  plains  for  winter  feeding,  but  today's  ranchers 
and  farmers  keep  him  pressed  back  to  the  foothills. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  American  elk  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  world's  big-game  animals. 
Many  consider  it  the  number  one  antlered  trophy, 
even  passing  the  moose  in  this  respect.  Except  for 
the  antelope,  bighorn,  and  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
the  average  range  at  which  elk  are  killed  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  North  American  big-game  animal. 
Ranges  of  from  150  to  300  yards  are  probably  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  shots  at  500 
yards  or  more  are  not  unusual.  This  merely  indicates 
that  they  are  frequently  seen  at  excessively  long 
ranges,  and  that  many  hunters  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  shoot  at  much  greater  distances  than  they 
can  reasonably  hope  to  place  a  bullet  in  a  vital  area. 
Entirely  too  many  animals  are  wounded  and  lost  due 
to  this  practice  on  many  elk  ranges.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  the  elk  is  so  large  in  proportion 
to  the  smaller  members  of  the  deer  family,  to  which 
he  belongs,  that  many  well-intentioned  hunters  mis- 
judge distances. 

In  the  early  days  the  wapiti  occupied  a  range 
stretching  practically  across  the  entire  United  States, 
and  seems  to  have  been  as  much  at  home  on  the 
plains  as  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  Today,  where- 
ever  he  has  been  hunted  he  has  sought  refuge  in 
only  our  roughest  mountain  areas.  As  his  favorite 
food  consists  as  much  of  grasses  as  of  browse  he  is 
fond  of  open  parks  and  alpine  meadows  above  tim- 
berline.  But  during  daylight  he  seldom  goes  so  far 
from  timber  that  he  can  not  reach  it  with  a  com- 
paratively short  run  in  the  event  that  his  principal 
enemy,  man,  appears  unexpectedly  upon  the  scene. 
Many  herds  of  elk  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
spend  practically  the  entire  year  above  timberline 
and  just  at  the  upper  edge  of  timber,  where  protec- 
tive cover  can  be  reached  when  occasion  requires. 
These  animals  depend  upon  the  cutting  winds  of 
winter  to  keep  the  snow  swept  from  their  favorite 
foods  along  the  ridgetops,  and  upon  the  upper 
fringe  of  stunted  timber  to  provide  shelter  against 
the  severest  storms.  Other  herds  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  drift  toward  livestock  ranches  at  the  ap- 
proach of  deep  snow  and  become  a  menace  to  fences 
and  haystacks.  Ordinarily  hunting  seasons  find  them 
in  the  prime  of  condition  and  prepared  to  match 


Plate  III.     Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Elk  or  Wapiti. 
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wits  with  the  sportsman  in  rugged,  timbered  areas 
far  from  automobile  roads  and  the  haunts  of  men. 

It  is  inconsistent  to  think  of  hunting  elk  without 
thinking  in  terms  of  saddle  and  pack  horses.  In  the 
first  place,  the  carcass  is  too  heavy  to  bring  to  camp 
without  the  aid  of  a  horse  (a  single  quarter  is  too 
heavy  for  the  average  man  to  pack) ,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  elk  is  altogether  unlike  the  deer 
in  that  he  does  not  seem  to  feel  tied  to  any  particular 
locality  that  he  must  call  home.  Elk  herd  up  into 
bunches  of  considerable  size,  sometimes  as  many  as 
several  hundred  together,  and  tomorrow  they  may 
be  found  many  miles  from  where  they  were  yesterday 
or  today.  The  man  on  foot  has  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  keep  up  with  their  wanderings  and  the  coun- 
try over  which  they  roam  precludes  the  use  of  any 
transportation  other  than  the  horse.  The  prospective 
elk  hunter  should  first  assure  himself  that  horses  are 
available  before  arranging  the  other  details  of  a 
hunt.  Every  year  witnesses  a  considerable  number 
of  well  cared-for  carcasses  left  hanging  in  remote 
areas  where  hunters  depending  upon  rubber  tires 
and  sole  leather  have  been  unable  to  bring  out  their 
meat.  Unless  horses  have  been  arranged  for  in  ad- 
vance it  is  frequently  impossible  to  rent  them  for 
love  or  money  after  the  hunting  season  gets  into 
full  swing.  No  sportsman  dares  risk  postponing  ar- 
rangement for  pack  horses  until  he  needs  them.  If 
horses  can  not  be  assured  in  advance  it  is  usually 
better  to  cancel  or  postpone  hunting  plans. 

In  hunting  from  horseback  there  are  two  general 
procedures.  Many  prefer  to  dismount  and  hunt  on 
foot  as  soon  as  fresh  elk  signs  indicate  that  the  ani- 
mals are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  being  much  quieter  than  continuing 
on  horseback.  It  is  often  possible  to  come  upon  the 
animals  entirely  unaware  and  get  in  the  first  shot 
with  real  deliberation— provided  they  are  ap- 
proached from  down  wind.  The  elk's  sense  of  smell 
is  as  keen  as  that  of  the  most  sensitive  member  of 
the  deer  family,  and  once  they  get  the  human  scent 
they  seldom  remain  to  locate  their  natural  enemy  by 
sight.  They  usually  break  for  the  closest  cover,  but 
they  are  not  so  speedy  as  the  smaller  members  of 
the  deer  family.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  a  much  larger  target,  makes  them 
much  easier  to  shoot  on  the  run  than  either  the 
whitetail  or  mule  deer.  A  guide  who  knows  the 
country,  and  the  habits  of  the  animals  of  that  par- 
ticular terrain,  usually  can  forecast  just  where  a  herd 
of  elk  will  go  in  attempting  to  escape  from  a  given 
locality.  By  detailing  members  of  the  hunting  party 
to  cover  these  natural  avenues  of  travel  it  is  usually 
possible  to  assure  shooting  for  at  least  some  of  the 
members  of  a  party— provided,  of  course,  that  wind 
currents  are  favorable  to  such  an  approach. 

Many  successful  guides  prefer  to  hunt  elk  by  a 
combination  of  men  on  horseback  and  men  on  foot. 
Where  this  strategy  is  used,  the  hunters  who  are 
to  be  on  foot  will  ride  their  horses  to  positions  down 
wind  from  where  elk  are  likely  to  be  located  in  heavy 
timber  cover.  They  will  tie  their  horses  out  of 
sight  and  distribute  themselves  at  intervals  in  small 
open  parks  or  natural  passes  where  the  animals, 
when  disturbed,  are  most  likely  to  pass.  Those  on 
horseback  then  ride  down  wind,  and  far  enough 
apart  to  cover  the  width  of  the  timber  belt,  yet  close 
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Plate  IV.  Trophy  Measurements,  Elk  or  Wapiti. 
A-Number  of  points  on  each  antler.  B-Tip  to  tip  spread. 
C-Greatest  spread.  D-Inside  spread  of  main  beams.  E-Total 
of  lengths  of  all  abnormal  points.  F-Length  of  main  beam. 
G-i-Length  of  first  point.  G-2-Length  of  second  point. 
G-3-Length  of  third  point.  G-4-Length  of  fourth  (royal) 
point.  G-5-Length  of  fifth  point.  G-6-Length  of  sixth  point, 
if  present.  G-7-Length  of  seventh  point,  if  present.  H-i-Cir- 
cumference  at  smallest  place  between  first  and  second 
points.  H-2-Circumference  at  smallest  place  between  second 
and  third  points.  H-3-Circumference  at  smallest  place  be- 
tween third  and  fourth  points.  H-4-Circumference  at  smallest 
place  between  fourth  and  fifth  points. 

enough  together  to  prevent  the  elk  from  getting 
back  between  them  without  being  seen.  Frequently, 
an  elk  will  prefer  to  try  this  rather  than  to  move 
into  the  wind  for  any  considerable  distance.  They 
seem  to  realize  their  disadvantage  in  traveling  down 
wind  where  they  cannot  detect,  by  scent,  what  is 
before  them. 

A  great  many  westerners  prefer  to  hunt  entirely 
from  horseback,  dismounting  only  to  shoot  after  the 
quarry  has  been  sighted  within  certain  killing  range 
of  the  particular  rifles  in  use.  Residents  of  the  moun- 
tains are  usually  much  less  likely  to  take  chances 
on  out-of- reasonable-range  shots  than  the  people  who 
classify  themselves  as  sportsmen.  An  old  bull  elk  (or 
any  other  elk,  for  that  matter)  can  carry  a  lot  of 
lead  without  going  down,  if  the  lead  is  not  in  ex- 
actly the  right  place— and  it  is  truly  surprising  how 
much  blood  they  can  spill  and  still  keep  going.  A 
great  many  elk  are  lost  to  the  hunter  because  he 
fails  to  follow  them  far  enough  after  they  have  been 
shot.  A  couple  of  miles  is  not  an  unreasonable  dis- 
tance to  follow  an  elk  that  fails  to  lie  down  after 
the  hunter  has  drawn  blood.  Many  an  elk  has  gone 
five  miles  or  more  before  being  picked  up  by  the  man 
who  shot  him,  or  by  another  hunter  who  took  up 
his  trail. 

The  elk  hunter  should  carry  a  good  pair  of  binoc- 
ulars (see  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids"),  and  be  pre- 
pared to  spot  his  game  at  distances  of  a  mile  or  two 
across  canyons  and  on  the  slopes  of  high,  sparsely 


timbered  mountain  ridges,  where  they  may  be  feed- 
ing shortly  after  sunup  or  shortly  before  sundown. 
If  there  is  good  grass  range  they  are  almost  certain 
to  take  chances  on  feeding  there  rather  than  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  browse  in  thick  timber,  but  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  very  likely  to  be  in  the 
thickest  cover  they  can  find,  among  steep  cliffs  and 
heavy  windfalls.  Where  they  have  been  hunted  in- 
tensively they  are  as  wary  and  as  difficult  to  hunt  as 
any  other  species  of  hoofed  game.  The  success  ratio 
among  hunters  of  elk  is  notoriously  low  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  deer  hunters  over  comparable  ter- 
rain. The  probable  reason  is  that  the  elk.  are  by  na- 
ture more  cautious.  Then,  too,  they  are  taller  and 
can  see  farther  and  spot  their  enemies  at  greater 
distances  than  can  the  smaller  species.  The  man  who 
has  the  idea  that  hunting  elk  is  like  shooting  cows  in 
a  farmer's  back  pasture  had  better  stay  at  home  and 
get  his  meat  across  the  counter  and  his  trophy  from 
a  taxidermist's  shop. 

If  one  cannot  be  sure  of  breaking  an  elk's  neck, 
the  next  best  place  to  aim,  if  the  elk  is  standing 
or  running  broadside,  is  at  the  shoulder.  If  both 
shoulders  are  broken  an  elk  will  not  travel  far. 
There  are  a  good  many  records  of  bull  elk  recover- 
ing from  a  bullet  entirely  through  the  lungs.  Of 
course,  these  were  cases  where  the  sportsman  failed 
to  follow  up  the  trail  long  enough  and  the  animal 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  plenty  of  rest.  A  shot 
high  in  the  lungs  is  more  likely  to  be  fatal  than  a 
low  one  because  death  usually  comes  from  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  low  shot  allows  the  blood  to  drain 
off  instead  of  accumulating  to  clog  the  lungs.  A 
heart  shot  is  a  good  choice  for  the  person  who  can 
locate  its  position.  The  tip  of  the  heart  almost 
touches  the  brisket  just  ahead  of  the  diaphragm  and 
lies  just  back  of  the  front  leg  in  the  animal's  normal 
standing  position.   (See  Plate  II.) 

A  shot  that  severs  the  spinal  cord  will,  of  course, 
stop  any  animal  in  its  tracks.  A  gutshot  elk  may 
go  for  days  before  it  dies.  Every  true  sportsman 
should  avoid  such  a  shot,  even  though  he  must 
forego  shooting  entirely. 

Rifles  and  Sights.  There  are  several  factors  con- 
cerned in  the  selection  of  a  good  rifle  for  elk  hunting, 
but  the  major  requirements  tend  to  limit  the  field  of 
selection.  These  requirements  are:  a  rifle  that  will 
deliver  a  solid  punch  at  extreme  ranges  and  with 
the  accuracy  gained  through  a  flat  trajectory.  As 
with  other  big  game,  elk  have  been  killed  with 
almost  every  type  and  caliber  of  rifle,  and  although 
the  majority  of  hunters  are  unable  to  afford  a  special 
rifle  for  this  hunting,  the  modern  tendency  is  to 
select  a  caliber  that  will  be  satisfactory  for  deer, 
bear,  and  elk. 

The  following  rifles  are  favored  (all  high-velocity 
cartridges)  : 

.270  Winchester   with    150-grain   bullet 

.284  Winchester   with    150-grain    bullet 

7  mm.  Remington  Magnum  with  175-grain  bullet 

.30-06  Springfield  with   180-grain  bullet 

.300  Winchester   with    180-grain   bullet 

.308  Winchester   with    180-grain   bullet 

.348  Winchester   with   200-grain   bullet 

Note:  Many  hunters  prefer  to  have  the  elk  rifle  mounted 
with  a  2I/2-  or  4-power  telescopic  sight,  with  the  tapered 
post  reticule  favored.   (See  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 
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ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    GOAT    (White  Goat)  Oreamnos  montanus 


The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  white  goat,  is  not 
a  goat  at  all,  but  a  type  of  antelope.  The  zoologist 
terms  it  the  Oreamnos  montanus  and  explains  that 
it  is  a  member  of  the  ox  family  (bovidae)  and  is  the 
only  member  of  its  sub-family  (rupicaprinae )  or  its 
genus  (oreamnos)  in  North  America. 

It  is  believed  that  this  animal  crossed  to  this  con- 
tinent via  the  Bering  Sea  bridge  in  the  middle  Pleis- 
tocene period,  leaving  his  Eurasian  relatives,  in- 
cluding the  chamois,  goral,  takin,  and  serow.  His 
closest  relative  is  the  serow  of  Asia.  In  this  country 
the  mountain  goat  is  broken  into  four  sub-species, 
the  Americanus,  Kennedyi,  Columbiae,  and  Mis- 
soulae. 

History.  The  mountain  goat,  as  his  name  implies, 
is  a  dweller  of  the  peaks,  and  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  his  range  few  of  these  animals  were  seen  by 
the  early  explorers.  Hence,  no  detailed  information 
was  available  on  the  goat  for  several  decades  after 


the  settlers  moved  in  on  the  fringes  of  his  domain. 
Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fact,  often  there  is  a  mass 
of  rumor,  and  so  myths  and  legends  were  the  chief 
records  on  the  existence  of  the  animal  for  several 
years,  and  some  biologists  actually  indicated  their 
doubt  of  his  existence.  By  1800,  however,  a  thorough 
account  of  the  animal's  life  and  habits  was  compiled 
following  a  study  made  in  Montana. 

Before  1884,  and  the  classification  of  the  Dall 
sheep,  the  goat  was  often  mistaken  for  this  mountain 
animal  of  the  same  coloring  and  approximately  the 
same  size,  which  also  ranged  high  on  the  mountains. 

Civilization  has  had  little  effect  on  the  range  or 
distribution  of  the  goat,  and  he  is  molested  less  than 
any  other  member  of  the  big  game  family.  Biologists 
who  have  studied  this  animal  believe  that  his  sur- 
vival potential  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  whitetail  deer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  haunts  of  the  goat  are  far  re- 
moved from  civilization,  and  to  reach  them  is  a  test 


Plate  I.     White  Goats  Alerted. 


Courtesy    Nature    Magazine. 
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of  the  lungs  and  stamina  of  even  the  strongest  hun- 
ters. Also,  the  meat  of  the  mountain  goat  is  strong 
and  tough,  and  his  horns  do  not  make  nearly  so  de- 
sirable a  trophy  as  many  other  big-game  animals  that 
are  much  easier  to  hunt.  Finally,  he  is  comparatively 
unmolested  by  predators  because  of  the  ruggedness 
of  his  habitat. 

In  a  few  areas  the  goat's  chance  of  survival  has 
been  threatened,  as  it  was  not  many  years  ago  by  the 
Indians  of  southern  British  Columbia,  who  killed 
more  of  these  animals  than  they  needed  for  food.  The 
Indians  sought  the  animal  for  the  fine  under-wool, 
which  they  spun  into  yarn  and  made  into  blankets 
which  rivaled  Cashmere  in  quality.  These  blankets, 
known  as  Chilkat  robes,  are  still  being  produced  by 
the  Indians,  but  the  trade  fortunately  has  not  been 
commercialized,  and  the  authorities  have  limited  the 
kill  of  the  animals. 

Some  hunting  is  permitted  throughout  most  of 
the  range  of  the  goat.  In  1964  Colorado  held  its 
first  goat  hunt  in  many  years  on  a  limited-permit 
basis.  More  liberal  seasons  are  held  annually  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  Territory  schedule  an- 
nual goat  seasons,  open  to  non-residents.  There  are 
about  200  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Identification.  The  goat,  because  of  his  shoulder 
hump,  somewhat  resembles  a  miniature  buffalo,  and 
his  beard  and  shaggy  coat  make  him  appear  much 
larger  than  he  is.  He  is  awkward  in  build,  and  aver- 
ages about  250  pounds  in  areas  where  food  is  plenti- 
ful. The  weight  varies  with  the  area,  however,  and 
in  some  regions  the  goat  will  average  as  little  as  150 
pounds. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  size  between  the 
male  and  female,  and  since  both  are  horned  their  ap- 
pearance is  so  similar  that  in  sections  where  they  may 
be  legally  hunted  both  male  and  female  may  be 
killed.  The  average  hunter  attempts  to  differentiate 
between  the  sexes  by  assuming  that  a  group  of  goats 
represents  nannies  with  kids  and  young  billies, 
whereas  the  chances  are  that  a  single  goat  will  prove 
to  be  an  adult  male. 

The  coat  of  both  sexes  is  white  throughout  the 
year,  which  makes  this  animal  distinctive  from  all 
ruminants  except  the  Alaskan  sheep.  A  few  speci- 
mens have  been  found  with  brown  hair  markings  on 
the  mane  and  tail,  which  some  zoologists  theorize 
may  be  an  indication  that  in  ancient  times  the  goat 
was  darker  in  color  and  inhabited  the  lower  country 
of  rocks  and  woods. 

The  horns  of  the  goat,  as  well  as  its  lips  and  hoofs, 
are  black,  and  the  eyes  are  yellow.  The  hair  is 
longer  in  the  winter  season,  especially  on  the  neck 
and  chest.  Beneath  the  long,  outer  guard  hairs  lies 
a  soft  under-wool  about  3  inches  long.  The  white 
coat  serves  as  a  natural  camouflage  in  the  peaks 
where  there  is  eternal  snow,  but  in  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall,  when  the  goat  moves  down  to  the  lower 
areas  he  shows  up  in  great  contrast. 

This  animal  is  credited  with  being  the  most  sure- 
footed of  all  the  hoofed  animals  on  this  continent. 
His  selection  of  a  habitat,  which  requires  his  move- 
ment from  one  infinitesimal  ledge  to  another  along 
a  sheer  cliffside,  makes  certain  footing  vitally  impor- 
tant. 


The  horns,  like  those  of  his  kinsman,  the  serow  of 
Asia,  are  hollow  and  are  a  polished  black,  bending 
back  slightly.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  in  the  length  of  horn,  but  those 
of  the  female  are  more  slender.  They  average  around 
9  inches  in  length,  with  10-inch  horns  qualifying  as 
record  trophies.  The  record  horns  score  56%.  The 
head  was  taken  by  E.  C.  Haase  in  the  Babine 
Mountains  of  British  Columbia  in  1949.  Each 
horn  measures  an  even  12  inches,  with  a  spread  of 
914  inches.  Although  short  and  brittle,  the  horns 
often  are  dagger-like  in  sharpness  and  extremely 
effective  in  close-up  fighting. 

Since  it  is  not  a  true  goat,  this  animal  does  not 
have  the  numerous  musk  glands  typical  of  the  goat 
family,  but  does  have  a  distinctive  black  gland, 
approximately  2 !/£  inches  in  diameter,  behind  each 
horn.  Both  sexes  are  equipped  with  this  gland,  which 
secretes  an  oil  that  is  most  noticeable  during  the 
mating  season. 

Characteristics.  The  goat  is  a  solitary  animal  by 
nature,  and  his  lonely  life  is  rarely  challenged,  for  he 
relies  on  his  inaccessibility  for  safety  from  enemies. 
Occasionally  small  family  groups  form,  or  a  number 
of  goats  will  gather  at  a  good  feeding  place,  a  water 
basin,  or  a  salt  lick. 

He  is  inclined  to  have  a  rather  calm  nature,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  big-game 
animals  to  arouse.  It  is  this  slow  reaction  to  clanger 
that  has  induced  some  hunters  to  term  him  stupid. 
His  natural  enemies  are  the  bear,  wolf,  coyote,  and 
eagle.  Only  the  eagle  can  meet  the  goat  on  his  own 
range,  and  these  birds  account  for  many  young  kids. 
The  kills  of  the  bear  and  wolf  are  few,  and  usually 
are  made  when  the  goats  cross  a  valley  in  order  to 
reach  an  adjoining  mountain. 

The  goat  rarely  is  pugnacious  among  his  own  kind, 
and  prefers  to  elude  all  enemies  by  putting  to  use 
his  seemingly  unlimited  wind  and  strength  to  climb. 

In  defense,  however,  he  fights  courageously  and 
savagely. 

Possibly  because  his  ears  are  almost  constantly 
assailed  by  roaring  winds,  tumbling  rocks,  and  slides, 
his  sense  of  hearing  is  indifferent.  His  vision  also  is 
only  fair,  but  his  sense  of  smell  is  acute. 

If  food  and  water  are  sufficient,  the  goat  is  in- 
clined to  remain  in  one  small  area  for  several  days, 
and  his  average  range  is  an  area  about  5  miles  in 
diameter. 

Although  his  pace  is  slow  and  deliberate,  he  has  a 
clumsy,  ungainly  appearance.  Despite  his  apparently 
casual  shuffle,  he  seems  able  to  move  with  complete 
safety  along  a  narrow  ledge  on  a  sheer  rock  face 
which  even  a  sheep,  considered  a  skillful  moun- 
taineer, would  not  attempt  unless  frightened. 

Although  he  uses  a  stiff  gallop  when  startled,  the 
goat's  normal  pace  is  a  slow  amble.  Unlike  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  which  is  known  for  its  swift  jumps,  the 
goat  moves  rather  slowly,  and  frequently  uses  a 
characteristic  muscling  maneuver  when  he  moves 
from  one  ledge  to  another.  Often  he  will  stand  on  his 
hind  legs,  place  his  forefeet  on  the  ledge  above  him, 
and  inch  his  way  up  slowly  and  carefully,  somewhat 
as  a  man  would  climb. 

He  is  a  ruminant,  with  32  teeth,  and  is  primarily 
a  browser,  feeding  on  buds  and  twigs.  He  also  eats 


moss  and  lichens,  and  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
when  faced  with  a  shortage  of  his  preferred  food, 
will  descend  to  the  lower  levels  to  feed  on  withered 
grasses.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  suffers  his 
greatest  losses  from  his  natural  enemies. 

Breeding.  The  rutting  season  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, and  during  this  period  both  billy  and  nanny 
keep  on  the  move.  During  this  period  the  glands 
behind  the  horns  give  off  such  a  quantity  of  oil  that 
the  horns  often  are  softened,  leaving  permanent 
ridges  when  the  horn  again  hardens.  The  goat  is 
considered  a  polygamous  animal,  although  mon- 
ogamy is  not  uncommon. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about  six  months,  and 
one  kid,  born  in  April  or  May,  is  the  rule,  with  twins 
quite  rare.  On  the  average,  a  kid  will  weigh  about 
seven  pounds  at  birth.  For  about  two  weeks  the 
nanny  keeps  the  kid  well  hidden,  but  a  three-week- 
old  kid  seems  as  undisturbed  by  heights  as  its  par- 
ents, and  is  capable  of  moving  across  a  narrow  ledge 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  Normally  the  kid  re- 
mains with  the  nanny  until  it  is  two  years  old.  Three- 
and  four-year-old  goats  are  inclined  to  group  to- 
gether, but  older  ones  seek  solitude. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Being  a  dweller  of  the 
dizzy  heights,  sheer  peaks,  and  nearly  unsurmount- 
able  ridges,  his  distribution  is  limited  to  the  raoun- 
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tain  ranges  which  offer  this  type  of  terrain.  The 
mountains  along  the  Pacific  Coast  are  not  steep 
enough  for  him,  and  he  is  found  in  greatest  num- 
bers on  the  peaks  of  the  northwestern  Rockies  and 
the  mountains  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  He  is  most 
plentiful  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  where 
many  hunters  have  reported  seeing  as  many  as  100 
goats  in  a  day.  He  also  is  present  in  fair  abundance 
on  the  Kenai_Peninsula. 

The  latest  Big-Game  Inventory  of  the  United 
States  indicates  a  goat  population  of  nearly  25,000, 
with  more  than  15,000  of  these  in  Alaska.  Washing- 
ton estimates  its  herd  at  6,800.  Somewhat  smaller 
numbers  are  found  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Severe  winter  weather  seldom  forces  the  goat  to 
leave  the  high  peaks  for  the  lower  but  protected 
forests.  Often  storms  force  him  higher  rather  than 
lower,  and  he  manages  to  eke  out  a  living  on  these 
frigid  heights  where  only  small  dwarfed  patches  of 
vegetation  offer  him  food. 

In  the  southern  ranges,  however,  the  goat  often 
comes  down  to  the  valley  to  feed  during  the  winter, 
and  may  be  seen  feeding  in  proximity  to  sheep  and 
caribou  on  the  mountain  meadows  during  the  sum- 
mer. But  he  never  strays  far  from  his  home  cliffs,  and 
when  threatened  it  is  to  these  cliffs  he  turns.  In  early 
fall,  when  many  of  the  streams  have  dried  up,  goats 
often  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  water  basin,  and 
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it  is  in  such  places  that  they  gather  in  larger  numbers 
than  is  their  normal  habit. 

Hunting  Methods.  People  who  have  never  seen  a 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  think  of  him  as  a  slim,  slender, 
spry  creature  on  the  order  of  the  domestic  goat. 
Actually  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  a  large,  heavy, 
phlegmatic  animal.  He  does  not  skip  gaily  from 
crag  to  crag.  Instead  he  is  seldom  seen  out  of  a  walk. 
Many  fat  old  billies  weigh  300  pounds  or  more.  They 
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Plate  III.     Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Mountain  Goat. 


The  goat  is  principally  an  animal  of  the  great 
Canadian  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Relatively 
speaking,  the  range  within  the  United  States,  both 
north  and  south,  is  in  fringe  areas.  Goat  popula- 
tions have  remained  more  stable  than  those  of  most 
big-game  species.  The  increased  legal  kill  reflects 
more  changes  in  wildlife  management  than  it  does 
a  spectacular  change  in  the  goat  population.  Goat 
seasons  are  now  set  by  most  states  within  the  range 
to  remove  surplus  animals  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  to  starvation  or  disease.  About  1,500  are  taken 
annually  in  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  there  are 
goats  all  along  the  mountains  of  the  Panhandle, 
but  none  in  interior  Alaska.  The  Cassiar  section 
of  British  Columbia,  reached  by  going  up  the 
Stikine  River  to  Telegraph  Creek  and  then  pack- 
ing back  into  the  mountains,  is,  from  all  evi- 
dence great  goat  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
northern  Rockies  themselves  north  of  the  Peace 
River  are  very  poor  goat  country.  Goats  are  found 
in  all  the  national  forests  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
with  the  greatest  number  in  the  Flathead  National 
Forest  of  Montana  and  the  Bitterroot  National 
Forest  which  straddles  the  border  of  these  two 
states.   The  Salmon   River   country   of  Idaho   has 


long  been  famous  for  its  goats,  and  they  are  pro- 
tected from  hunters  by  some  of  the  roughest  coun- 
try on  the  continent. 

The  finest  remaining  goat  country  is  along  the 
Smoky  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Alberta  and  the 
adjacent  country  across  the  line  in  British  Columbia. 
A  hunter  camped  on  the  Muddy  River  in  Alberta 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  where  it  runs  into  the 
Smoky  would  practically  never  be  out  of  sight  of 
goats,  and  it  would  not  be  unusual  to  see  anywhere 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  at  any  time  of  day. 

In  the  old  days  before  white  men  overran  the 
country,  mountain  sheep  used  to  come  right  down 
into  the  foothills  and  were  even  found  on  isolated 
little  buttes  and  mesas  out  on  the  plains.  The  goat, 
however,  was  always  a  high-country  animal,  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  many  years  before  its  distribution 
was  correctly  worked  out.  Stories  about  the  strange 
creature  came  through  from  trappers  and  mountain 
men  for  years  before  their  authenticity  was  proved 
by  actual  specimens.  As  late  as  the  1890's,  in  a  book 
on  American  big  game.  Theodore  Roosevelt  listed 
Rocky  Mountain  goats  as  being  found  in  California 
and  Colorado,  and  in  the  mid-1920's  Colonel  Town- 
send  Whelen  in  his  book,  W ildnerness  Hunting  and 
Wildcraft,  said  that  they  were  found  in  the  Teton 
range  of  Wyoming.  Actually  they  have  never  been 
found  south  of  the  Salmon  River  country  of  Idaho. 
The  various  species  of  wild  sheep  have  a  far  greater 
range  than  the  goat. 

The  wild  sheep  and  the  goat  are  both  mountain- 
eers, but  the  means  of  getting  around  used  by  the 
two  species  are  very  different.  The  sheep  is  swift, 
reckless,  a  leaper  and  a  bounder.  The  goat  is  slow, 
methodical,  careful.  A  frightened  goat  will  almost 
always  go  off  in  a  walk,  and  even  a  goat  that  is  being 
shot  at  will  pick  each  foothold  as  carefully  as  if  he 
had  all  day  and  were  in  no  danger  at  all.  Because  of 
their  different  methods  of  getting  around,  the  goat 
can  climb  over  country  where  a  sheep  would  break 
his  neck.  The  hunter  will  see  goats  strolling  along 
what,  to  the  naked  eye,  seems  to  be  a  straight  up-and- 
down  cliff  and  what  even  with  binoculars  proves  to 
be  an  almost  vertical  cliff  with  a  few  narrow  ledges. 

Jack  O'Connor,  in  discussing  their  climbing  abil- 
ity writes: 

"Once  in  Alberta  I  came  around  a  point  and  saw  a  big 
lone  billy  feeding  on  a  slide  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous 
cliff.  The  billy  didn't  care  for  my  looks.  He  slowly  walked 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  started  going  up,  putting  his 
front  feet  on  the  ledge  above,  and  muscling  himself  up  like 
a  man.  Because  I  was  astounded  at  his  feat  of  mountaineer- 
ing, I  sat  down  and  watched  the  performance  with  binoc- 
ulars. He  would  test  each  foothold  before  he  put  much 
weight  on  it,  then  up  he  would  go.  Two  or  three  times  he 
stopped,  looked  at  me  earnestly,  the  wind  blowing  his  long 
white  whiskers,  stirring  the  mane  of  long  hair  which  forms 
his  hump.  It  took  him  a  half  hour  to  climb  500  feet  or  so 
up  the  face  of  that  cliff,  but  that  any  living  thing  could 
climb  it  at  all  was  amazing." 

For  the  most  part,  the  hunting  of  goats  requires 
a  lot  of  climbing  in  rough,  rocky,  and  dangerous 
places.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  in  the 
rugged  fiord  country  of  the  Alaska  Panhandle  and 
in  the  southern  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 
Rockies.  However,  many  a  fine  goat  has  been  taken 
with  a  minimum  of  leg  work— or  no  leg  work  at  all. 

In  common  with  other  big-game  animals,  the  goat 
is  an  unpredictable  creature.  On  many  occasions 


a  hunter  finds  it  impossible  to  get  within  reasonable 
range  of  a  goat,  despite  skillful  stalking.  On  other 
occasions  a  hunter  may  approach  within  a  few  yards. 
One  well-known  big  game  hunter  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  this. 

"On  one  occasion  I  caught  a  big  billy  in  a  position  where 
I  could  have  ridden  him  down  with  a  horse  and  killed  him 
with  a  revolver— if  I  had  wanted  to,  and  if  I  had  had  a 
revolver.  I  had  ridden  up  a  long  slope  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  right  on  the  British  Columbia-Alberta  border  and 
known  as  Coffin  Top  or  Casket  Mountain.  While  the  others 
were  skinning  out  the  head  of  a  caribou,  I  took  my  horse 
and  rode  over  to  the  cliff  side  of  the  mountain  to  look  for 
other  game.  There  was  a  big  fat  billy,  feeding  up  on  the 
flat  top  of  the  mountain.  I  trotted  the  horse  up  to  him, 
but  he  grunted,  ground  his  teeth,  and  lowered  his  head 
threateningly.  My  horse  shied,  so  I  drew  off  a  little  way, 
dismounted,  and  watched  the  goat.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  frightened,  it  never  got  out  of  a  quick  walk.  It 
headed  for  the  cliffs  where  it  felt  safe,  and  the  next  time 
I  saw  the  old  boy,  he  was  lying  on  a  ledge  about  too  feet 
below  at  peace  with  the  world  and  gazing  out  over  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  vast,  empty  country." 

In  some  areas,  goats  will  be  found  in  rough  but 
relatively  small  canyons  where  the  hunter  can  ac- 
tually do  his  hunting  on  horseback,  riding  along  the 
rim,  and  picking  out  a  billy  bedded  either  below  or 
on  the  opposite  side.  Hunting  with  a  camera,  rather 
than  with  a  rifle,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  magnifi- 
cent movies  of  goats  by  this  method. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little  difference  in 
appearance  between  the  billies  and  the  nannies, 
there  is  not  much  excuse  for  killing  a  nanny— par- 
ticularly one  with  a  kid.  During  the  hunting  season, 
the  old  billies,  the  trophy  goats,  are,  unlike  mountain 
sheep,  almost  always  alone.  If  in  September  or 
October,  the  hunter  sees  a  bunch  of  goats  he  can  just 
about  bet  on  it  that  they  are  all  nannies,  kids,  or 
young  billies  with  poor  heads.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sees  a  lone  white  speck  up  on  a  ledge  a  thousand 
feet  above  a  slide,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  billy — 
and  a  big  one.  The  little  black  horns  of  the  nannies 
With  their  wicked  sharp  points  are  just  as  long  as 
those  of  the  billies.  Actually  the  world  record  goat 
head  is  that  of  a  nanny.  Heads  of  the  billies  usually 
have  thicker,  heavier  bases,  however. 

Picking  out  a  good  goat  head  is  not  easy,  as  the 
difference  between  a  fair  head  and  a  good  head 
really  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  world  record 
goat,  a  nanny,  had  a  horn-length  of  12I/2  inches. 
Nothing  less  than  10  inches  in  length  is  listed  in  the 
records— only  2I/2  inches  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  However,  a  respectable  trophy 
goat  should  go  over  9  inches  certainly,  and  there 
is  not  much  excuse  for  bringing  back  the  little  7-  or 
8-inch  heads  so  often  seen.  One  way  to  judge  a  good 
goat  head  is  to  determine  whether  the  horns  are 
as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  horn 
down  to  the  hair  at  the  point  of  the  jaw.  That  will 
mean  a  horn-length  of  from  9  to  10  inches.  The  goat 
makes  an  interesting  but  not  a  particularly  impres- 
sive addition  to  the  trophy  room.  Perhaps  the  best 
goaf  trophy  is  not  the  head  at  all,  but  a  rug,  soft, 
snow-white,  luxurious-looking,  made  from  the  in- 
comparable hide. 

Some  hunters  claim  to  like  goat  meat.  They  say 
the  flesh  of  nannies  and  kids  is  excellent  and  even 
have  a  kind  word  for  the  meat  of  an  old  billy  goat 
killed  before  the  rut.  Most  goat  hunters,  however, 
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insist  that  the  person  who  said  "meat  was  so  tough 
one  couldn't  stick  a  fork  in  the  gravy"  had  the  billy 
goat  in  mind.  The  mountain  men  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  have  scant  use  for  goat  meat.  As 
one  wrote:  "If  we  had  to  choose  between  eating  a 
grizzly  and  a  goat,  I'd  pick  the  grizzly  any  day!" 

Except  for  the  climbing  involved,  goat  hunting  is 
not  considered  difficult.  On  a  long  trip,  the  guide  and 
the  sportsman  will  usually  concentrate  on  getting 
the  more  difficult  species,  like  sheep  and  grizzly,  and 
pick  a  goat  when  a  good  one  comes  along  and  when 
it  is  convenient. 

As  in  sheep  hunting,  the  first  step  in  securing 
a  goat  is  to  see  him.  In  the  hunting  season,  it  is  wise 
to  pass  up  bunches  of  goats,  as  these  are  composed 
of  nannies,  kids,  and  young  billies.  Instead,  the 
hunter  should  strive  to  find  a  lone  goat  in  a  spot 
where  stalking  will  not  be  too  difficult  or  climbing 
too  arduous. 

The  goat  is  not  nearly  so  wary  as  the  sheep,  and 
many  claim  that  his  eyesight  is  not  nearly  so  good. 
Furthermore,  the  goat  is  an  introvert.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  himself  and  what  goes  on  immediately 
around  him.  For  the  most  part  he  doesn't  even 
bother  to  look  at  whatever  is  away  over  there  across 
the  canyon. 

Actually,  an  old  billy  has  few  natural  enemies.  He 
lives  in  rough,  steep  country,  where  predators  sel- 
dom penetrate.  Eagles  will  kill  small  kids,  and  now 


PLATE  IV.  Trophy  Measurements,  Mountain  Goat. 
A-Greatest  spread.  B-Tip  to  tip  spread.  C-Length  of  horn. 
D-l  -Circumference  of  base.  D-2-Circumference  at  first  quar- 
ter. D-3-Circumference  at  second  quarter.  D-4-Circumference 
at   third  quarter. 

and  then  wolves  or  perhaps  grizzlies  will  cut  down 
goats  when  they  are  at  a  lowland  lick.  The  goat, 
however,  is  a  long  way  from  being  defenseless.  He 
is  powerful  and  courageous,  and  nis  dagger-sharp 
black  horns  are  wicked  weapons.  Wolves  and  even 
grizzlies  have  been  killed  by  them.  Man  is  really  just 
about  the  only  important  enemy  the  goat  has,  and 
because  his  flesh  is  not  very  good  to  eat,  he  has  never 
really  been  hunted  hard.  The  sportsman  trophy- 
hunter  has  yet  to  kill  off  a  species. 

A  hunter  above  a  goat  will  frighten  him  and  usual- 
ly make  him  climb  up  to  regain  his  lost  advantage, 
but  a  goat  above  a  hunter  usually  is  not  worried. 
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His  instincts  tell  him  that  he  can  climb  in  places 
where  no  other  thing  in  the  world  can  come  to 
him.  As  a  consequence,  finding  the  right  goat  may 
not  be  easy  and,  when  the  goat  is  found,  climbing 
to  him  may  be  difficult.  The  stalk  itself,  however, 
usually  does  not  amount  to  much. 

As  in  sheep  hunting,  it  is  wise  to  watch  the  goat  for 
a  while  to  find  out  if  he  is  going  to  stay  put.  Even 
•d  tough  old  billy  may  decide  to  feed  in  a  spot  where 
he  would  not  feel  secure  enough  to  take  a  nap.  Then, 
when  his  stomach  is  full,  he  may  go  off  a  mile  or  so  to 
lie  down.  If  the  stalk  is  begun  before  the  goat  fills 
up,  the  goat  may  be  gone  and  hard  to  locate  by  the 
time  the  hunters  have  completed  their  stalk. 

In  Alberta,  a  moose  often  has  a  higher  place  on 
the  priority  list  than  a  goat,  and  many  get  a  goat  as 
a  sort  of  by-product  of  moose  hunting.  The  exper- 
ience of  Jack  O'Connor  is  a  typical  example. 

"Roy  Hargreaves  and  I  started  out  one  morning  from  our 
camp  at  the  head  of  Copton  Creek  in  the  Alberta  Rockies 
not  far  from  the  British  Columbia  line.  We  had  pitched 
our  tents  right  at  timberline.  All  around  us  lay  a  series  of 
parklike  basins,  smoothly  lush  with  grass,  moss,  and  lichens. 
In  the  creek  bottoms  timber  grew  to  fair  size  but  the 
stunted  little  Alpine  firs  had  marched  in  thick  ranks  only 
a  little  way  up  the  mountains'  sides.  Then  they  had  stopped 
in  a  sharp,  abrupt  line.  Above  them  only  moss,  lichens, 
and  a  few  stunted  willows  grew;  and  still  higher  there  were 
only  the  bare  gray  rocks,  crumbly  slides,  snow  patches,  and 
glaciers.  The  day  was  a  lovely  one— Indian  summer  in  the 
north  country.  Except  for  an  occasional  white  fluffy  cloud 
that  floated  gently  by  on  the  breast  of  some  lofty  wind,  the 
sky  was  clear,  blue,  transparent,  as  bright  and  lovely  as 
was  ever  the  sky  of  Florida  and  Arizona. 

"A  couple  of  miles  out  of  camp,  we  got  off  our  horses 
and  used  the  glasses.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  patch 
of  white  against  the  apple-green  moss  and  grass  of  a  slide, 
where  years  before  rampaging  masses  of  snow  had  swept 
away  the  timberline  trees  before  they  plunged  into  a  rocky 
canyon.  These  slides,  by  the  way,  with  their  new-sprung 
grasses  are  favorite  places  for  goats  to  feed.  And  this  patch 
of  white  was  a  goat.  Snow  is  dead  white,  and  a  goat  has  a 
faintly  yellowish  tinge.  Because  he  was  alone  he  was  prob- 
ably an  old  billy.  He  had  eaten  his  breakfast  and  now,  at 
peace  with  the  world,  he  lay  on  his  side,  calm  and  happy, 
asleep  in  the  bright  warmth  of  the  autumn  sunshine.  He 
was  about  a  mile  and  half  away  on  the  other  side  of  a 
great  rocky  canyon  which  had  been  cut  by  a  little  stream 
that  headed  back  in  a  glacier. 

"  'Looks  like  a  good  billy,'  Roy  said.  'Want  to  get  your 
goat  now?' 

"  'He'll  keep,'  I   told  him.     'Let's  find  a  moose.' 

"Not  long  after  that,  we  saw  1500  feet  below  us  and 
almost  two  miles  away  the  white  flash  of  the  horns  of  a 
big  bull  moose  down  in  the  timber  of  Copton  Creek.  The 
big  bull  was  feeding  peacefully  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
muskeg  meadow  and  we  decided  to  go  after  him. 

"That  is  really  game  country,  and  as  we  led  our  horses 
down  the  steep  hill  through  the  stunted  spruce  and  jack- 
pine,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  big  white-necked  caribou 
bull,  but  we  were  moose  hunting.  .  .  .  The  wind  was  right, 
so  when  we  reached  the  creek,  we  tied  our  horses  and 
worked  as  quietly  up-wind  as  possible.  When  we  got  to  the 
meadow,  however,  the  moose  was  gone.  I  don't  think  he  had 
smelled  or  heard  us.  He  had  simply  filled  up  and  then  gone 
back  to  lie  down  in  heavy  timber.  We  could  never  find  him. 

"At  noon  we  gloomily  devoured  our  sandwiches  and 
washed  them  down  with  the  teeth-chilling  waters  of  Copton 
Creek. 

"  'Well,'  Roy  asked  presently,  'want  to  go  try  for  that  big 
billy  now?' 

"By  this  time  I  was  ready. 

"We  were  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  side  canyon 
where  the  goat  was,  and  although  we  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  hours,  the  chances  were  that  he  was  still  there.  We 
could  go  up  through  the  timber  and  try  a  shot  at  about  450 
yards  across  the  canyon,  or  we  could  go  up  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon,   then   try   to  climb  closer.  We  chose  the  latter 


course.  Using  our  horses  only  as  a  means  of  crossing  the 
creek  and  keeping  our  feet  dry,  we  tied  them  in  the  timber 
and  set  out  along  the  creek  bed.  At  first  we  were  among 
thick  trees,  but  presently  the  timber  thinned  out  and  walls 
of  the  canyon  rose  higher  and  higher  around  us.  It  was  very 
cold  down  there  out  of  the  sun.  Dank  spray  from  the  brawl- 
ing, turbulent  little  stream  eddied  around  us,  and  we  could 
see  big  chunks  of  glacial  ice  caught  in  the  boulders. 

"Finally  we  could  see  our  billy.  He  was  still  lying  on  the 
slide,  asleep  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  In  all  the  time 
since  we  had  seen  him  last,  the  only  thing  he  had  done  was 
to  swap  ends.  As  so  often  happens  in  stalking,  the  country 
was  a  bit  different  from  the  way  it  appeared  through  the 
glasses  and  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Instead  of  being  within 
easy  shooting  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  the 
goat  was  about  1500  feet  above  us  and  probably  400  yards 
away.  We  could  get  no  closer  without  being  seen  by  going 
up  the  canyon.  The  thing  to  do,  we  decided,  was  to  climb 
up,  get  opposite  him,  and  then  shoot  him  across  a  side 
canyon  at  about  300  yards  or  so. 

"So  we  started  up.  When  I  say  up,  I  mean  up.  I  strapped 
my  rifle  across  my  back  and  literally  pulled  myself  up  by 
clinging  to  the  little  Alpine  firs  which  grew  on  the  canyon 
wall.  When  we  were  about  halfway  to  the  spot  we  had 
selected  to  shoot  from,  a  colony  of  marmots  across  the  canyon 
spotted  us  and  began  to  utter  that  shrill  rusty  whistle  of 
theirs. 

"  'Damn  those  whistlers!'  Roy  said.  'They'll  spook  that 
goat  as  sure  as  shootinT 

"I  was  in  the  lead  and  I  cautiously  poked  my  head  above 
the  dwarfed  little  trees.  The  goat  had  awakened.  He  lifted 
his  head  and  looked  around.  Then  he  got  to  his  feet.  I  was 
going  to  have  to  shoot  quickly.  I  scrambled  up  out  of  the 
timber  to  a  smooth  lichen  slope,  then  gently  slid  a  cartridge 
into  the  chamber  of  my  .270.  When  I  tried  to  aim,  though, 
I  slid  gently  down  hill.  Roy  got  his  feet  on  the  trunk  of  a 
little  fir  below  us  and  signaled  me  to  put  my  feet  on  his 
shoulders.  So  there  I  was,  my  elbows  in  the  ground  of 
that  almost  straight-up-and-down  slope,  my  feet  on  Roy's 
shoulders. 

"When  the  crosshairs  of  the  scope  settled  against  the  billy's 
snow-white  coat,  I  touched  off  a  shot  and  saw  him  flinch. 
I  worked  the  bolt,  shot  rapidly  once  more.  This  time  I  could 
see  hair  fly  and  a  big  red  spot  appear.  The  goat  turned 
slowly  around  then  and  stood  there  weaving,  with  his  rump 
toward  me.  My  next  shot  was  high.  It  creased  the  billy  along 
the  back  and  sent  a  shower  of  long  white  hair  20  feet  into 
the  air.  Again  he  turned  broadside  and  I  fired  my  fourth 
shot.  This  was  another  lung  hit— and  this  time  he  went 
down. 

"  'I'm  glad  you  got  him  before  he  fell  into  the  canyon,' 
Roy  said.  'If  you  hadn't,  his  horns  would  have  been  all 
busted   up!' 

"We  climbed  down  into  the  main  canyon,  then,  and  went 
up  to  the  goat  by  pulling  ourselves  hand-over-hand  through 
the  stunted  Alpine  fir.  He  was  a  big  fellow  with  9.%  inch 
horns,  fat,  heavy,  massive,  his  coat  in  perfect  condition." 

The  goat  is  a  phlegmatic  animal  that  can  stand  a 
terrific  amount  of  punishment  without  going  down, 
and  almost  all  experienced  Rocky  Mountain  hun- 
ters agree  that  he  is  as  hard  to  kill  as  a  grizzly  and 
harder  to  kill  than  the  much  heavier  moose.  He  does 
not  seem  susceptible  to  shock  and  he  will  walk  slow- 
ly off  even  when  mortally  struck  in  the  lung-heart 
area  with  a  bullet  from  the  powerful  .270  or  .30  '06. 
Because  his  instinct  is  to  take  to  rough  country  when 
in  danger,  a  goat  will  almost  always  head  for  the 
cliffs  when  wounded,  and  then  when  he  goes  down 
he  will  fall  hundreds  of  feet  to  skin  up  his  scalp  and 
dash  his  fragile  little  black  horns  to  pieces.  A  high 
percentage  of  all  goat  heads  received  by  taxidermists 
are  pretty  badly  beaten  up,  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  probably  many  hunters  have  to  shoot  two  or 
three  goats  before  they  recover  one  in  condition  to 
mount. 

Furthermore,  the  goat  has  a  very  tough  hide,  a 
heavy  layer  of  fat,  and  a  thick  mat  of  hair.  He  should 
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be  killed  quickly,  and  often  he  must  be  shot  at  fairly 
long  range. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  As  in  hunting  other  big  game, 
the  average  hunter  is  inclined  to  place  confidence 
in  the  rifle  he  knows  and  can  shoot  best,  but  the  re- 
quirements of  a  good  goat  rifle  are  rather  rigid,  for 
it  should  be  capable  of  producing  a  quick  kill  at  ex- 
treme ranges.  The  calibers  preferred  are  as  follows: 

.30-06  Springfield  with   ip;o-grain  bullet 


7  mm.  Remington  Magnum  with   t50-grain  bullet 

.308  Winchester    with    150-grain    bullet 

.300  Holland   and    Holland   with    180-grain   bullet 

For  details  on  above  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifles." 
The  bullet  types  preferred  are  the  P.E.    (pointed  expand- 
ing) or  P.S.P.    (pointed  soft  point). 

Note:  As  in  sheep  hunting,  the  telescope  sight,  from  2i/£ 
to  4  power,  is  almost  essential,  and  the  hunter  in  search  of 
a  good  trophy  will  not  be  without  a  pair  of  good  8-power 
binoculars  or  a  spotting  scope.  (See  "Sights  and  Optical 
Aids.") 
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History.  The  moose,  North  America's  largest 
game  animal,  is  the  largest  member  of  the  deer  fam- 
ily (Cervidae)  in  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  species  was  a  million  years  in  the  making. 

We  can  assume  that  the  moose  had  a  common  an- 
cestor with  the  giant  elk-moose  (Cervalces)  of  the 
American  Tertiary  Period.  The  modern  species, 
however,  apparently  did  not  come  to  this  continent 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  Pleistocene  Age.  It  is 
a  comparatively  recent  citizen  of  Alaska;  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  where  the  great  Alaska  moose 
now  are  plentiful,  there  were  natives  still  living  in 
1939  who  could  remember  the  days  before  the  moose 
came.  From  this  fact,  and  from  old  records  indicat- 
ing a  concentration  of  moose  in  the  East,  some  au- 
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thorities  reason  that  the  species  spread  gradually 
across  North  America  from  east  to  west.  Others, 
however,  believe  that  the  moose  came  from  Siberia 
over  a  land  bridge  at  Bering  Strait. 

One  "circumpolar"  species  embraces  the  moose 
and  the  elk  (A  Ices  alces)  of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  Although  the  moose  is  larger  and  darker  than 
its  European  relatives,  one  observer  believes  that  if 
a  typical  specimen  were  transported  to  the  forests  of 
Norway  or  Sweden,  it  would  not  be  recognized  as  a 
stranger.  Perhaps  the  moose  should  be  called  the 
American  elk.  But  the  early  French  and  English 
settlers  on  this  continent,  though  they  had  heard  of 
the  great  elk  of  the  north,  had  never  seen  any. 
Mistakenly  they  gave  the  name  "elk"  to  the  wapiti, 
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and  the  moose  therefore  has  had  to  keep  its  Algon- 
quin name. 

In  French  Canada  the  animal  is  called  Vorignal. 
Some  writers  assume  that  is  was  so  named  because  of 
its  fantastic  appearance,  because  it  is  un  original, 
2l  "character."  But  in  New  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  the  animal's  name  was  spelled 
also  I'orignat  or  I'orignac.  Since  many  of  the  early 
trappers  were  Basques,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
name  comes  from  the  Basque  word  orenac,  for  deer. 

As  with  many  other  species,  the  advent  of  white 
men  was  bad  news  for  the  moose.  They  are  forest- 
dwellers  needing  a  cold  climate— their  range  extends 
into  the  Arctic— and  today  are  associated  primarily 
with  Canada  and  Alaska.  At  one  time,  however,  they 
were  plentiful  in  several  sections  of  the  northern 
United  States.  But  they  had  to  move  out  of  the  way 
of  agriculture.  They  also  were  relentlessly  hunted 
for  meat  and  hides,  as  well  as  for  sport.  The  French 
in  Canada  early  began  exporting  hides,  and  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  commercial  hunting  was 
taking  a  heavy  toll. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  moose  had  lost  much 
ground  in  the  eastern  United  States.  They  disap- 
peared from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  before 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  last  resident 
moose  in  Massachusetts  was  killed  in  1780,  al- 
though occasional  stragglers  from  the  north  still 
wander  into  the  Bay  State.  By  the  early  1800's 
moose  were  found  in  the  Northeast  only  in  northern 
Maine  and,  a  few,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region  they  fared  little  better.  The 
last  moose  in  Wisconsin  was  killed  in  1865.  A  few 
years  later  the  moose  was  gone  from  the  forests  of 
Michigan,  except  for  the  northern  peninsula  and 
Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior. 

In  this  century  they  appeared  headed  for  ex- 
termination in  the  United  States.  A  few  were  left 
in  Maine,  on  Isle  Royale,  in  northern  Minnesota, 
and  in  the  Rockies.  In  the  West  the  moose  range 
extends  in  a  thin  strip,  like  a  drooping  tail,  from 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  to  below  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  area. 

Protective  legislation— initiated  in  Michigan  as 
early  as  1889— checked  the  indiscriminate  killing, 
and  with  the  advent  of  effective  law  enforcement 
there  has  been  a  favorable  response  by  the  moose 
population. 

In  New  England  poaching  and  competition  with 
whitetailed  deer  keep  the  moose  from  attaining 
their  potential  numbers,  but  they  have  increased  in 
numbers  and  extended  their  range. 

Whatever  range  the  moose  has  lost  in  the  eastern 
United  States  has  been  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  introduction  of  the  species  into  Newfound- 
land. Seven  were  released  on  the  island  in  1904. 
About  60,000  are  taken  there  each  year  by  hunters. 

In  the  western  states  the  moose  has  more  than 
held  its  own.  They  have  established  themselves  by 
natural  drift  in  Utah,  and  limited  hunting  is  per- 
mitted there  each  year. 

British  Columbia  has  many  more  moose  than  it 
had  in  early  times,  owing  to  logging  and  forest  fires, 
which  have  created  a  more  favorable  habitat.  Much 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  Alaska,  and  moose 
have  increased  greatly  there  in  the  last  century.  In 


the  Alaskan  moose  country  numerous  forest  fires 
destroyed  great  stretches  of  evergreens,  which  were 
succeeded  by  willow,  birch,  aspens,  and  alders.  This 
abundant  supply  of  browse  at  least  partly  explains 
the  migration,  and  according  to  some  authorities 
also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  here  moose  have  in- 
creased in  size  as  well  as  in  numbers. 

Old  burns  on  the  Kukwaus  Plateau  in  British 
Columbia  have  attracted  a  moose  population  since 
World  War  I. 

Identification.  The  moose  is  an  absurd-looking 
animal,  but  still  most  impressive.  He  is  taller  than  a 
large  horse;  a  full-grown  Canadian  bull  stands  from 
6  to  61/2  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  an  Alaskan 
specimen  7  feet  or  more.  The  antlers,  spreading  per- 
haps 5  or  6  wide,  may  reach  to  8  or  10  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  with  their  solid  pelvis  may  weigh  as 
much  as  60  pounds.  The  bull  moose  carries  more 
weight  on  his  head  than  any  other  horned  or  ant- 
lered  animal. 

In  proportion  to  height  he  weighs  less  than  a 
horse,  for  his  long  legs  support  a  short,  rather 
chunky  body.  A  typical  Canadian  bull,  with  a  total 
length  of  814  or  9  feet,  may  weigh  anything  between 
900  and  1400  pounds.  The  Alaskan  type,  however, 
may  attain  a  length  of  10  feet  or  more  and  may 
weigh  1700  or  1800  pounds.  Cows  are  about  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  bulls. 

From  the  high  shoulders  the  animal's  back  slopes 
to  lower  hindquarters.  The  tail  is  a  mere  stub,  no 
more  than  414  inches  long,  with  no  long  hairs.  The 
head,  supported  by  a  short,  thick  neck,  has  large 
ears  rather  like  a  mule's,  and  an  exaggerated  muzzle, 
long  and  broad,  with  a  decided  hump.  This  is 
decorated  with  a  hairy  nasal  pad.  The  upper  lip  or 
muffle,  about  3  inches  long,  is  extremely  flexible; 
its  owner  can  use  it  almost  like  a  hand  to  strip  leaves 
and  twigs  from  a  branch. 

Like  most  ruminants,  the  moose  has  sharp  lower 
incisors  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw.  Farther  back  in 
the  jaw  are  heavy  molars,  1 2  on  each  side,  which  can 
grind  up  twigs  half  an  inch  thick.  The  animal  is 
equipped  to  eat  and  run,  for  he  chews  the  cud  at 
leisure. 

A  distinctive  feature  is  the  bell,  a  bag  of  skin,  with 
long  hair,  which  hangs  under  the  jaw.  Its  function  is 
not  known.  On  young  animals  it  is  slender  and  long 
—  10  to  15  inches  on  a  bull,  and  often  20  inches  on 
a  cow.  One  cow  was  found  whose  bell  measured  38 
inches  in  length.  With  age  the  bell  becomes  shorter 
and  broader;  on  an  old  bull  it  may  be  an  incon- 
spicuous bulge  no  more  than  4  inches  deep. 

Unlike  the  elk,  the  moose  has  pointed  hoofs.  He 
leaves  a  cloven  track,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
deer's  by  the  size,  for  a  bull's  track  is  about  7  inches 
long. 

The  color  is  the  same  in  both  sexes— dark  brown 
or  brownish-black,  with  some  gray  on  the  muzzle.  A 
lighter,  rather  dull  brown  appears  on  the  lower 
legs  and  on  the  belly.  In  summer  the  coat  appears 
faded,  especially  on  the  legs,  but  it  becomes  dark  and 
glossy  again  in  the  fall.  The  coarse  hair  is  dark  only 
at  the  tips;  close  to  the  skin  it  is  nearly  white. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  distinctive  feature  is  the 
antlers  of  the  male.  In  winter,  when  the  moose  needs 
weapons  against  other  species  than  his  own,  he  uses 
his  hoofs.  The  antlers  are  a  secondary  sexual  char- 


acteristic,  grown  fresh  each  year  for  the  contests  of 
the  rutting  season.  Growth  begins  in  April.  In  late 
summer  the  bone  hardens  and  the  velvet— the  tissue 
covering  with  its  network  of  blood  vessels— dries  and 
begins  to  peel.  The  bull  works  hard  to  scrape  his 
antlers  clean  in  time  for  the  rut  in  mid-September. 
At  first  they  are  very  pale,  in  the  distance  appearing 
almost  yellow,  but  as  the  season  progresses  they  ac- 
quire a  brown  coloring,  darker  in  the  young  bulls 
than  in  the  old.  A  prime  bull  drops  his  antlers  about 
the  first  of  January,  though  immature  animals  keep 
them  longer. 

A  bull  calf  has  knobs,  a  yearling  mere  spikes  8  or 
10  inches  long.  A  two-year-old  becomes  a  "crotch- 
horn,"  with  two  prongs,  and  a  three-year-old  has 
three  prongs.  In  the  fourth  year  the  antlers  have  the 
adult  pattern,  but  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  that  they  reach  their  full  glory  of  palmation. 
Then  they  are  great  palms,  often  described  as 
shovels,  spreading  wide  and  curving  upward,  with 
a  number  of  points  along  the  outer  edge.  Smaller 
brow  palms  with  three  or  more  points  branch  out 
from  the  main  beams,  pointing  forward.  With  ad- 
vancing years  the  main  palms  show  greater  width, 
filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  points;  the  antlers 
of  an  old  bull  may  show  mere  jagged  edges. 

Past  his  prime,  after  about  the  tenth  year,  the 
moose  grows  heavier,  but  the  largest  tracks  do  not 
always  lead  to  the  finest  trophy,  for  the  antlers  lose  in 
size  and  symmetry.  They  are  also  lighter  in  color, 
like  the  coat. 

Trophies  are  judged  not  only  by  spread,  but  also 
by  the  length  and  width  of  the  palms.  Symmetry 
also  is  important.  The  number  of  points  is  con- 
sidered less  important  than  the  width  of  the  palm. 
Because  the  upward  curve  varies,  in  the  record  lists 
this  figure  is  an  average  of  the  measurements  of  both 
surfaces. 

Three  sub-species  on  this  continent  are  generally 
recognized. 

CANADA  MOOSE 

Alces  alces  americana 

This  is  the  typical  form,  also  called  the  Ameri- 
can or  common  moose.  It  is  found  from  Maine  and 
Minnesota  to  Hudson  Bay;  in  the  Northwest  its 
range  extends  into  southern  Alaska  and  north  into 
the  Arctic. 

A  five-foot  antler  spread  is  considered  good;  but 
the  record  head,  in  the  National  Collection  of 
Heads  and  Horns,  has  a  spread  of  66^s  inches, 
and  a  number  of  lower-ranking  heads  measure 
more  than  70  inches.  The  right  palm  of  the  rec- 
ord head  measures  44%  by  21  inches;  the  left, 
43 Vt  by  18%  inches.  The  right  antler  has  eighteen 
points,  the  left  nineteen.  It  was  taken  in  1914  at 
Bear  Lake,  Quebec,  by  Silas  H.  Witherbee  in  1914. 

WYOMING  OR  SHIRAS  MOOSE 

Alces  alces  shirasi 

The  Wyoming  or  Shiras  moose  are  a  smaller  race 
peculiar  to  the  Rockies  of  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and 
Montana,  although  specimens  have  been  found  in 
Minnesota.  They  have  small  hoofs,  and  show  a  light 
brown  on  the  ears  and  along  the  back.  The  antlers 
are  usually  spread  no  wider  than  4  feet,  although 
the  record   pair  have   a   53-inch   spread   with   the 
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palms  38^4  by  15%  and  385/8  by  15%  inches, 
fifteen  points  on  each  side.  This  near  perfect  trophy 
was  taken  by  John  M.  Oakley  at  Great  River  Lake, 
Wyoming,  in  1952.  It  is  owned  by  W.  C.  Lawrence 
and  is  displayed  in  the  Jackson  Hole  Museum, 
Wyoming. 

ALASKA-YUKON  MOOSE 

Alces  alces  gigas 

This  is  the  giant  race  identified  with  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  from  which  they  have  spread  eastward, 
and  northward  into  the  Yukon.  They  are  blacker 
than  the  Canadian  type.  Some  observers  doubt  that 
the  average  bull  has  an  antler  spread  of  more  than 
5  feet,  but  a  number  of  trophies  measuring  more 
than  6  feet  are  recorded.  The  record  measures  771/2 
inches;  the  right  palm  is  46%  inches  long  and  17 
wide;  the  left  measures  51  by  29%  inches.  The 
antlers  have  eighteen  and  seventeen  points,  right 
and  left.  The  head  was  taken  in  1961  by  Bert 
Klineburger  on  Mt.  Susitna,  Alaska. 

Characteristics.  The  Algonquins  called  the  moose 
"wood-eater."  He  likes  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  many 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  hardwoods. 
Often  he  straddles  young  trees  to  force  the  trunks 
down  and  bring  the  branches  within  reach.  In  win- 
ter he  depends  heavily  on  willows  wherever  the  tips 
show  above  the  snow.  Using  an  upward  jerk  of  the 
head,  he  strips  the  bark  from  young  trees— but  on 
one  side  only;  the  trees  do  not  die. 

Though  primarily  a  browser,  the  moose  does  not 
disdain  weeds  and  grasses,  and  his  diet  includes 
lichens,  moss,  and  mushrooms.  In  summer  the  favor- 
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ite  food  is  water  plants,  especially  pond  lilies. 
Moose  are  strong  swimmers,  and  will  wade  far  out  in 
lakes  or  streams.  Often  they  are  seen  standing  with 
their  heads  under  water,  and  sometimes  they  sub- 
merge altogether.  The  water  serves  as  a  refuge  from 
mosquitoes,  ticks,  and  gnats. 

The  moose  feeds  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  day  he  likes  to  rest  in 
a  thicket. 

Many  hunters  have  marveled  that  in  a  standing 

f>osition  so  large  an  animal  can  conceal  himself  in 
ow  brush,  but  he  knows  the  technique  of  freezing, 
and  often  escapes  notice  at  very  close  range.  Where 
hunted,  he  is  extremely  cautious  and  alert;  moose 
have  lived  in  a  particular  area  for  years  without 
being  discovered.  Although  their  eyesight  is  poor, 
their  keen  ears  and  noses  keep  them  informed  of 
danger  at  a  distance.  A  deep-rooted  instinct  to  travel 
down-wind  sometimes  is  their  undoing,  however, 
for  it  enables  the  hunter  to  guess  his  quarry's  route. 
When  confronted  by  man,  the  moose  hesitates  for 
a  few  seconds.  There  is  considerable  debate  on 
whether  this  pause  is  a  deliberate  survev  of  the  sit- 


uation, showing  courage  and  intelligence,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  a  sluggish  reaction.  Once  under 
way,  the  animal  uses  a  lumbering  gait,  with  none  of 
the  deer's  grace.  He  never  hops  like  a  deer. 

He  may  decide  to  charge.  Though  ordinarily 
placid,  the  bulls  in  rut  are  definitely  dangerous,  and 
there  are  some  year-round  rogues.  In  heavy  under- 
growth the  moose's  long  legs  give  him  a  considerable 
advantage  over  man,  and  not  a  few  hunters  have 
been  killed. 

Moose  make  ddcile  pets,  however,  and  in  several 
cases  have  been  driven  in  harness.  But  they  do  not 
survive  long  in  confinement  or  outside  their  natural 
habitat. 

Timber  wolves  are  the  most  important  predators, 
especially  where  they  can  find  the  moose  yarded  up 
in  deep  snow.  But  if  a  wolf  can  hamstring  a  moose, 
a  moose  can  trample  a  wolf.  Other  enemies  are  the 
bear,  and  in  the  southern  tip  of  the  moose's  range, 
the  cougar.  Both  are  more  dangerous  to  calves  than 
to  adults.  Wolverines  and  coyotes  occasionally  take 
a  calf. 


Plate  III.     Distribution    of    Moose. 


Breeding.  Early  in  September  the  bulls  get  rest- 
less; through  the  rutting  season,  which  lasts  until 
November,  they  are  constantly  moving.  They  ac- 

auire  a  strong  musky  odor.  This  is  the  season  when 
ley  are  hunted  for  their  antlers,  but  unfortunately 
at  this  time  the  meat  has  a  rather  disagreeable  flavor. 
A  rutting  bull  makes  a  shallow  wallow  in  the  earth 
which  has  a  strong  odor  of  urine. 

The  call  of  the  cow  he  answers  with  a  deep  grunt, 
or  sometimes  with  a  bellow  which  can  be  heard 
several  miles  away.  This  may  be  accepted  by  another 
bull  as  a  challenge.  Though  ordinarily  moose  can 


Plate  IV.     Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Moose. 

move  almost  silently,  the  rivals  for  a  cow  go  crashing 
through  the  brush  to  their  meeting. 

There  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  period  when 
bulls  meet  with  a  great  noise  of  clashing  antlers,  but 
are  merely  sparring.  But  as  the  season  grows  older, 
the  combats  become  serious.  Most  old  bulls  show 
the  scars  of  many  battles  on  their  hides.  The  object 
of  the  charging  bull  is  to  knock  his  opponent  side- 
ways, so  that  another  thrust  of  the  antlers  can  reach 
through  the  ribs  to  a  vital  organ.  The  weaker  of 
two  adversaries  may  give  up  and  retreat.  In  rare 
cases  the  two  sets  of  antlers  interlock;  then  both 
animals  die  of  thirst  and  starvation.  This  is  not  so 
common,  of  course,  with  the  shovel-horned  moose  as 
with  caribou  and  common  deer,  but  it  does  happen. 

The  victorious  bull  and  the  cow  remain  together 
for  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  separate. 
There  is  a  legend  that  moose  are  monogamous;  prob- 
ably in  a  section  where  moose  are  rare,  by  accident 
or  for  lack  of  other  opportunities  the  same  pah 
have  been  seen  together  in  succeeding  seasons.  Ac- 
tually there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  bull  will 
not  seek  a  second  mate  in  one  season,  and  in  Alaska 
especially  strong  bulls  have  been  seen  with  harems 
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of  several  cows  at  once.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
cow  is  not  too  faithful  to  her  mate,  and  may  accept 
service  from  more  than  one  bull. 

During  the  mating  period  a  yearling  calf  or  two 
may  be  hanging  around,  for  the  cow  does  not  drive 
her  calves  away  until  the  second  year,  when  a  bull 
calf  becomes  a  crotch-horn  and  a  female  is  about 
ready  to  breed. 

Late  in  April  or  early  in  May  the  cow  seeks  a 
hiding  place  safe  from  bears  and  other  predators. 
She  may  choose  an  island,  for  a  calf  will  go  into  the 
water  at  an  early  age.  Twins  are  produced  in  a  high 
percentage  of  cases,  but  triplets  are  rare. 

A  new  calf  has  woolly  hair,  sandy  or  reddish  in 
color,  without  the  spots  which  occur  in  most  other 
species  of  deer.  The  characteristic  moose  nose  and 
limber  upper  lip  are  undeveloped.  Although  adult 
moose  can  eat  moss  or  mushrooms  at  ground  level 
by  straddling  their  legs  wide,  the  calf  has  a  neck  so 
short  that  it  must  kneel  to  reach  the  ground.  But 
the  moose  calf  grows  amazingly  fast.  In  the  first  week 
it  is  something  less  than  3  feet  tall,  and  weighs  about 
65  pounds,  but  in  six  weeks,  although  its  weight  is 
still  less  than  100  pounds,  it  gains  the  height  of  a 
grown  whitetail  buck.  At  five  months  it  may  stand 
more  than  5  feet  tall. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  total  moose  range, 
running  as  far  north  as  the  timber  line,  covers  a  tre- 
mendous area.  It  includes  nearly  all  of  Canada, 
where  moose  are  found  in  every  province.  Most  of 
the  provinces  have  generous  open  seasons.  The 
animals  are  most  numerous  in  the  midwestern  and 
western  sections,  but  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick have  large  moose  populations,  and  moose 
abundant  over  most  of  Newfoundland. 

In  Alaska  the  great  gigas  are  most  plentiful  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  in  Rainy  Pass,  and  along  the 
far  shores  of  Cook  Inlet.  They  are  also  found  in 
the  Yukon  and  in  the  Tanana  and  Kuskokwim 
valleys.  The  moose  seen  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
near  the  coast  and  in  the  southeast  in  the  Chili- 
kat,  Taku,  Stikine,  and  Unuk  valleys  are  of  the 
Canadian  type. 

From  Alaska  the  range  follows  the  Rockies  down 
into  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Moose 
are  thick  in  the  Yellowstone  area,  but  their  spread 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  winter  forage.  They 
are  common  in  Idaho's  Bitterroot  Mountains. 

In  Minnesota,  moose  are  confined  largely  to  the 
border  counties.  Michigan  has  a  surviving  herd  on 
Isle  Royale.  In  Maine,  moose  inhabit  the  marshes 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  there  are  a  few  along 
New  Hampshire's  eastern  border. 

The  distribution  of  the  moose  in  the  United 
States  according  to  the  latest  game  census  is: 

Alaska     1 20,000 

Idaho    1,000* 

Maine     3,000 

Michigan     640 

Minnesota    7,000 

Montana    5,900** 

New   Hampshire    85 

Vermont     20 

Wyoming     7,800** 

•Earlier    estimate.        **Assuming   legal   kill   is    10%. 

The  legal  kill  in  Alaska  in  1963  was  7,500.  The 
moose  likes  bea\er  ponds,  wooded  lakeshores,  and 
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swamps  where  his  favorite  foods  are  abundant.  The 
lifetime  of  the  animal  is  estimated  at  18  to  20  years, 
and  if  conditions  are  favorable  he  will  spend  his  life 
in  the  area  where  he  was  born.  He  may  cover  con- 
siderable territory,  however,  in  search  of  the  foods 
he  prefers.  Wyoming  moose  \  'inter  in  the  valley  and 
spend  their  summers  high  in  the  mountains.  Here 
and  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  moose  are  often  seen 
in  summer  above  timberline.  In  the  rutting  season, 
bulls  roam  for  miles  looking  for  cows. 

A  muskrat  colony,  taking  over  a  good  lily  pond, 
may  force  a  moose  to  move  elsewhere.  In  the  North, 
in  a  year  when  very  heavy  snows  bury  the  willows 
to  their  tips,  snowshoe  hares  may  be  serious  competi- 
tors for  the  available  browse.  But  since  the  hare 
population  rises  and  falls  in  cycles,  this  happens  only 
at  long  intervals. 

The  moose's  long  legs  are  a  decided  advantage  in 
snow.  Some  observers  say  that  it  takes  3  feet  of  snow 
to  make  these  animals  yard  up.  In  certain  sections 
where  the  snowfall  is  not  so  heavy  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Far 
North,  they  yard  seldom  or  never.  But  where  the 
snow  becomes  deep  and  crusted,  several  moose,  per- 
haps half  a  dozen,  may  join  forces.  Using  each 
other's  trails  between  good  browsing  spots,  they  pack 
down  the  snow  in  a  network  of  deep  trenches.  Such 
a  group  is  likely  to  consist  of  cows,  calves,  and  im- 
mature bulls,  for  older  bulls  are  inclined  to  live 
alone. 

Moose  country  usually  shows  plenty  of  tracks.  A 
cow's  tracks  are  more  pointed  than  a  bull's.  Moose 
droppings  are  larger  than  those  of  deer  or  elk.  A 
common  sign  is  young  trees  stripped  on  one  side,  or 
bent  by  the  straddling  process. 

Hunting  Methods.  Moose  are  the  largest  living 
members  of  the  deer  family,  but  hunting  for  moose 
is  seldom  like  hunting  for  deer.  The  deer  have  been 
able  to  survive  almost  in  our  back  yards  while  the 
moose  are  rarely  found  in  settled  country.  They  are 
big  animals  and  their  mere  size  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  avoid  detection.  The  sight  of  a  moose  by  a 
hungry  settler,  either  in  season  or  out,  more  often 
than  not  means  death.  As  a  result,  the  moose  are 
wilderness  animals  and  give  promise  of  maintaining 
themselves  only  in  wild  country  or  where  conserva- 
tion control  can  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Moose  hunters  seldom  have  need  to  wear  con- 
spicuous red  clothing.  When  hunting  pressure  for 
moose  in  a  given  area  is  great  enough  to  require  pro- 
tective garb  for  the  hunter  the  moose  will  be  almost 
extinct.  Nor  are  there  any  moose  drives  similar  to 
those  organized  for  deer.  Moose  hunting  remains, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  problem  of  still  hunting  and 
of  calling.  They  are  wilderness  game  and  hunting 
them  takes  the  gunner  into  wild  and  beautiful 
country. 

Hunting  for  moose  differs  still  further  from  deer 
hunting  in  that  a  licensed  guide  is  normally  required 
for  each  hunter.  Consequently  much  of  the  problem 
of  stalking  or  decoying  the  moose  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  that  worthy  individual.  But  the  hunter, 
or  "sport,"  as  his  guide  may  refer  to  him,  should  be 
a  full-fledged  partner  in  the  enterprise,  capable  of 
doing  the  job  on  his  own  if  need  be,  which  means 
that  the  hunter  should  have  a  good  sound  knowledge 


of  the  animal  and  his  habits  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  stalk  and  shoot. 

In  moose  hunting  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
bulls,  those  magnificent  animals  that  wear  the  most 
massive  antlers  in  existence,  antlers  that  grow  to 
full  size  from  April  through  August  and  are  shed 
around  the  first  of  the  year.  The  bulls  run  larger 
than  the  cows  by  about  50  per  cent  and  a  mature 
bull  will  weigh  from  1000  pounds  upward  to  the 
occasional  2000-pound  mark  reached  only  in  the 
famous  moose-hunting  grounds  of  Alaska. 

Moose-hunting  territories  fall  into  two  main  clas- 
sifications: the  mountain  country  of  the  West  where 
long-range  visibility  is  possible  and  the  eastern  areas 
where  visibility  is  relatively  short.  These  two  factors 
have  a  deciding  influence  on  the  methods  of  hunt- 
ing employed  although  individual  parts  of  either 
East  or  West  may  fail  to  fit  into  the  general  pattern. 

Wherever  there  is  open  country  and  you  can  see 
for  miles  there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  spotting 
a  moose  from  a  lookout.  They  are  literally  as  big 
as  a  horse  and  can  be  seen  equally  as  far.  Your  visi- 
bility may  be  gained  by  traveling  a  ridge  from  which 
you  can  look  into  the  valleys  that  flank  it  or  from 
a  single  lookout  stand  from  which  you  can  see  a 
meadow,  a  long  stretch  or  river  bottom,  or  a  sidehill 
with  willows  or  other  low  growth  to  attract  the 
moose  and  sufficiently  open  to  let  you  see  them. 
You  may  travel  from  lookout  to  lookout,  still  hunt- 
ing as  you  move  between  them,  dividing  your  time 
as  you  wish  between  traveling  likely  moose  country 
and  sitting  on  lookout;  the  latter  method  has  the 
advantage  if  the  visible  area  is  large. 

The  principle-  of  sight  hunting  is  the  same 
whether  you  sit  on  a  western  mountain  with  a  pair 
of  high-powered  binoculars  or  climb  a  dead  tree  that 
will  give  you  unobstructed  view  of  only  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  bog  country.  You  may  locate  your 
moose  anywhere  from  1 00  yards  to  a  few  miles  away. 
From  there  on  you  stalk.  If  your  lookout  is  a  moun- 
tain ridge  and  your  moose  shows  up  a  couple  of 
miles  off,  you  may  have  to  plan  your  route  carefully 
before  you  leave  your  point  of  vantage  since  you  will 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  meadow  in  which  he  stands 
from  the  moment  you  leave  the  lookout  until  you 
approach  the  spot  an  hour  later.  During  that  time 
the  moose  may  or  may  not  have  stayed  put.  He 
may  conceivably  have  moved  out  of  the  place  as  far 
and  as  rapidly  as  you  have  approached  it.  But  the 
chances  are  that  if  he  was  feeding  or  had  lain  down 
he  will  be  just  about  where  he  was  when  you  saw 
him  last.  Make  allowances  for  his  movements.  Swing 
wide  if  necessary  to  approach  him  from  down-wind 
with  allowance  for  his  possible  movement  in  that 
direction.  Too  little  caution  at  this  point  may  nul- 
lify the  work  and  caution  of  days  of  hunting.  If  you 
spot  your  game  at  close  range,  the  problem  is  simpli- 
fied. Knowing  where  he  is,  you  can  begin  your  ap- 
proach certain  of  his  position  in  relation  to  yours. 

The  moose  depends  predominantly  on  his  ears 
for  his  safety,  relying  secondarily  on  his  senses  of 
sight  and  smell.  His  keen  hearing  will  warn  him 
of  all  but  the  stealthiest  approach.  His  sight  is  good, 
particularly  in  regard  to  any  movement.  His  sense 
of  smell  is  essentially  keen,  but  apparently  moose 
realize  the  difficulty  of  moving  around  much  with- 
out being  seen.  Unlike  smaller  game  animals,  it  is 


very  difficult  for  him  to  hide  his  huge  bulk  or  to 
move  without  being  detected,  so  that  his  chances 
of  deploying  unobstrusively  to  get  down-wind  for  a 
whiff  of  you  are  slim,  and  he  knows  it. 

Although  the  moose  does  find  it  hard  on  occasions 
to  hide  himself,  he  manages  surprisingly  well  much 
of  the  time.  His  grayish-brownish-blackish  fur  lets 
him  merge  with  the  shadowy  tree  trunks  of  the  deep 
woods.  It  fades  into  the  pattern  of  the  dry  alders, 
brown  leaves,  and  autumn  grasses.  Oddly  enough, 
when  you  are  trying  to  spot  a  bull  among  the 
shadowed  trunks  of  mixed  evergreens,  he  may  be  so 
well  hidden  that  only  his  slender  legs  will  finally 
give  him  away.  Although  his  big  body  and  massive 
horns  are  indiscernible  as  they  are  half  hidden  and 
camouflaged  by  the  lower  branches,  his  legs  will 
stand  out  among  the  trunks  since  they  taper  the 
wrong  way.  They  get  bigger  as  they  rise  from  the 
ground  instead  of  growing  smaller. 

In  spite  of  his  great  size,  the  moose  travels  the 
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thickest  timber  and  goes  through  interlacing 
branches  and  trunks  that  will  keep  a  man  ducking 
and  weaving.  How  he  gets  his  big  body  and  spread- 
ing antlers  through  the  woods  at  all,  the  soundless- 
ness  with  which  he  can  move  through  the  forests,  is 
amazing.  You  may  look  up  suddenly  to  discover  the 
dim  outline  of  a  bull  only  yards  away  or  see  the 
head  of  a  cow  peering  at  you  from  the  fringe  of 
alders,  the  rest  of  her  body  seeming  ethereal  or  non- 
existent. The  sight  of  a  moose  is  often  the  first  warn- 
ing of  his  approach,  but  when  traveling  through  the 
woods  casually  or  when  answering  the  call  of  a  cow 
moose  at  rutting  season,  the  bull  may  throw  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  and  make  about  as  much  commo- 
tion as  a  bulldozer  traveling  the  same  route. 

The  broad  hoofs  and  long  spindly  legs  of  the 
moose  equip  him  beautifully  to  travel  the  wet, 
boggy  country  that  produces  so  much  of  the  food  he 
loves.  He  wades  easily  through  places  where  a  hunt- 
er would  mire  down  or  find  himself  swimming.  In 


Plate  V.     Moose,  Alerted. 


Photo   by   Fred    Hollender. 
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traveling  their  customary  routes,  however,  the 
moose  follow  the  harder  ground  and  develop  trails 
which  offer  good,  solid  going  for  them  and  for 
hunters  as  well. 

Moose  like  the  water  and  feed  on  the  marshy 
growth  and  lily  pads.  Their  natural  liking  for  water 
is  enhanced  by  the  pressure  of  flies,  ticks,  and  other 
insect  pests  which  drive  them  to  semi  or  complete 
immersion  as  a  means  of  escape.  Paddling  through 
a  waterway  by  canoe  may  give  sight  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  moose  and  make  the  locating  and  killing  of  a 
bull  seem  a  simple  matter.  A  prospective  hunter 
making  a  canoe  trip  through  a  good  fishing  territory 
in  August  may  be  so  impressed  by  the  number  of 
moose  he  sees  that  he  will  decide  to  return  in  Sep- 
tember to  find  the  biggest  bull  and  shoot  him,  a 
project  that  looks  as  if  it  should  require  only  a  day 
or  two  at  most.  A  week  or  so  later,  after  a  cold  snap 
has  eliminated  the  insect  menace,  only  a  few  moose 
may  remain  near  the  river  and  most  of  them  may  be 
back  on  the  high  ground.  The  angler  may  return  as 
a  hunter  to  see  only  a  few  cows  and  calves  with  per- 
haps one  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  bull  after  he  finally 
leaves  the  main  river  and  works  up  toward  the 
higher  ground  on  the  last  day  of  the  hunt. 

In  the  early  hunting,  the  bulls  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  same  place  day  after  day.  They  are  at 
the  peak  of  condition  and  food  is  plentiful  every- 
where. It  makes  sense  then  to  hunt  for  a  good  bull 
for  several  days  in  the  same  location  once  you  have 
sighted  him.  But  later,  when  the  rutting  season  has 
begun,  a  bull  is  likely  to  be  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow. Then  the  bulls  will  be  on  the  move. 

Moose  tracks  are  unmistakable  because  of  their 
size.  The  sharp  cloven  hoofprints  are  about  7  inches 
long;  those  of  the  cow  are  smaller  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  pointed  than  the  bull's.  A  light  tracking 
snow  is  always  a  boon  to  the  hunter.  The  animals 
are  much  more  conspicuous  in  snow-covered  coun- 
try, appearing  very  dark  against  the  white  back- 
ground, and  there  is  the  added  advantage  of  seeing 
the  story  of  their  movements  imprinted  in  the  snow 
for  easy  reading.  A  snow  covering  facilitates  the 
tracking  of  a  wounded  and  bleeding  animal  and  in 
general  acts  in  the  hunter's  favor. 

The  cold  weather  that  brings  snow  may  bring 
danger  as  well  as  better  hunting  conditions.  When 
traveling  by  canoe  there  will  be  the  chance  of  a 
freeze  that  will  make  it  impossible  to  move  on  by 
river,  since  even  a  thin  sheeting  of  ice  will  cut  a 
canoe  to  rags  in  almost  no  time.  The  rivers  may 
freeze  enough  to  make  canoeing  impossible  but  not 
enough  to  let  the  ice  carry  a  man's  weight  and  be- 
come an  easy  trail  back  to  civilization.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  snows  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  you  will 
need  a  canoe  or  a  sled  and  the  day  or  method  of 
your  return  may  be  uncertain. 

A  bull  moose  packs  a  lot  of  meat  on  his  tall  frame. 
This  meat  is  best  in  late  August  or  early  September 
before  the  rutting  season  starts,  because  bulls  in  rut 
develop  a  strong  flavor  that  makes  the  meat  less  de- 
sirable. However,  in  almost  every  case  there  is  an 
obligation  to  see  that  the  meat  is  packed  out  and 
utilized.  The  hindquarter  of  a  bull  will  weigh  in 
the  neighborhood  of  250  pounds,  which  is  more 
than  a  sizable  load  for  any  packer.  It  is  natural, 
then,  that  where  no  pack  horses  are  included  in  the 


outfit,  the  guides  prefer  to  kill  the  moose  near  some 
sort  of  transportation.  This  may  be  within  reach  of 
old  logging  roads  which  are  passable  for  a  team  of 
horses  or  oxen,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  near 
nature's  natural  highways  of  canoeable  water. 

Since  moose  like  the  water  and  the  lush  growth 
that  goes  with  it,  hunting  by  canoe  becomes  one  of 
the  most  common  methods.  Still  another  factor  in 
the  use  of  the  canoe  is  its  stealth:  A  canoe  moves 
through  the  water  with  a  silence  unequaled  by  any 
other  transportation.  A  moose  standing  on  the  shore 
might  well  be  unapproachable  without  detection 
through  the  timber  because  of  his  keen  sense  of 
hearing,  yet  a  canoe  could  glide  up  into  easy  range 
without  making  a  sound  to  disturb  him  in  his  feed- 
ing. 

The  hunting  season  usually  begins  in  advance  of 
and  continues  well  into  or  through  the  rutting 
season.  As  the  mating  instinct  grows  stronger,  the 
opportunity  to  call  the  bulls  develops.  Calling  is 
often  done  from  a  canoe  to  gain  at  one  time  the1  ad- 
vantages of  silence,  good  visibility,  and  mobility. 
The  call  of  the  cow  is  made,  usually  with  a  birchbark 


Plate  VI.   Trophy   Measurements,   Moose. 
A-Greatest  spread.  B-Number  of  abnormal  points  on  both 
antlers.    C-Number    of    normal    points.    D-Width    of    palm. 
E-Length  of  palm,  including  brow  palm.  F-Circumference  of 
beam  at  smallest  place. 


horn  to  make  the  sound.  The  bull's  answer  will  be 
a  low  or  heavy  grunt.  Calling  moose,  like  calling 
ducks,  is  a  thing  to  be  learned  from  hearing  the 
sounds  and  knowing  the  animals  that  make  them, 
and  success  depends  not  upon  the  birchbark  horn 
but  upon  the  inflection  of  the  caller.  The  young 
bulls,  stirred  by  the  sex  urge,  tend  to  let  their  eager- 
ness overcome  their  natural  caution,  and  crash  right 


up  to  the  caller  for  an  easy  shot.  But  the  old-timers 
with  the  broad  palms  and  the  heavy  horns  are  almost 
certain  to  be  wary.  They  will  circle  for  scent,  they 
will  approach  silently  for  a  visual  inspection,  and 
they  will  spend  long  minutes,  even  hours,  in  the 
process.  It  takes  a  good  caller  to  work  a  suspicious 
old  bull  up  to  his  downfall!  A  canoe  can  be  a  val- 
uable aid,  enabling  the  hunter  to  stay  down-wind 
as  the  bull  approaches  and  to  select  the  spot  offer- 
ing the  best  cover  for  the  hunter  and  the  best  view 
of  the  approaching  moose.  Although  calling  may  be 
effective  at  any  time  of  the  day,  the  best  time  is  the 
evening  and  on  into  the  night  if  it  is  moonlight.  The 
grunt  or  challenge  of  the  bull  may  prove  effective, 
too,  to  draw  another  bull  in  close  enough  for  a  shot. 

If  the  object  of  the  hunt  is  a  trophy,  it  behooves 
the  gunner  to  look  a  bull  over  carefully,  preferably 
with  binoculars,  before  lining  up  the  sights  and 
pulling  the  trigger.  All  moose  antlers  look  big  o 
anyone  not  accustomed  to  judging  them.  To  a  hun- 
ter experienced  only  on  lesser  game  even  a  small  bull 
will  seem  like  a  magnificent  animal  at  first  glance. 
Your  faith  should  rest  in  your  guide.  Tell  him  what 
you  hope  to  get  and,  unless  you  are  well  versed  in 
the  moose  woods  and  moose  ways,  take  his  advice  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  shoot.  He  cannot,  of  course,  be 
infallible.  You  may  shoot  at  his  bidding  and  later 
see  several  moose  with  bigger  antlers,  or  may  pass 
up  a  moderately  good  trophy  and  go  on  for  days  or 
weeks  without  seeing  anything  to  match  it.  But  the 
situation  calls  for  a  decision,  and  your  guide  should 
be  the  one  to  give  you  the  answer. 

The  moose  is  a  big  target.  A  bull  will  stand  about 
7  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  He  is  big— and  easy  to 
hit.  Bulls  have  been  missed  at  30  yards,  but  in  es- 
sence the  hitting  of  the  animal  is  not  as  difficult  as 
with  other  and  smaller  big  game.  To  kill  him  swiftly 
is  not  easy,  however.  Because  he  is  big  and  tough,  it 
takes  either  a  bigger  gun  or  a  more  accurately  placed 
shot.  Perhaps  this  factor  has  also  added  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  moose.  It  is  so  easy  to  wound  him  and  so 
hard  to  kill  him  quickly.  Wounded  by  an  insufficient 
or  poorly  placed  bullet  that  caused  almost  no  bleed- 
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ing  where  it  entered  his  body,  he  may  later  die  of 
the  wound  while  the  gunner  hunts  on  to  take  an- 
other trophy. 

Your  guide,  living  in  moose  country,  may  use  a 
.30/30  rifle  and  kill  his  moose,  even  bragging  truth- 
fully that  he  kills  them  with  a  single  shot.  The  dif- 
erence  is  that  your  guide  has  the  whole  season  in 
which  to  shoot  his  moose.  He  knows  the  animals 
and  he  knows  the  woods.  When  he  lifts  his  rifle  it  is 
usually  on  a  short  shot  with  the  animal  standing. 
You,  too,  could  do  the  same  thing  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. But  the  chances  are  that  your  shot  will  not 
be  as  short  as  his,  since  it  is  harder  to  get  two  men  as 
close  to  a  moose  as  one  can  go.  Your  time  of  hunting 
will  be  limited  and  you  will  have  only  a  longer  shot, 
perhaps  at  a  moving  animal,  and  a  shot  that  sends 
the  bullets  through  branches  where  a  light  one, 
traveling  at  high  speed,  may  be  deflected. 

Moose  hunting  is  not  for  every  hunter;  there  are 
too  few  of  them  to  go  around.  It  takes  money  and 
travel  to  put  a  gunner  into  moose  country,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  it  will  take  more  of  both  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  highways  will  bite  deeper  into  the 
mooseland,  the  settlers  will  continue  to  move  into 
his  country,  and  the  airplanes  will  cut  down  the 
travel  time  required  to  reach  his  haunts.  The  op- 
portunity to  hunt  this  magnificent  animal  in  his 
natural  wilderness  may  be  a  more  or  less  fleeting 

i>rivilege  for  American  hunters  who  have  already 
ost  that  hunting  on  much  of  his  original  habitat. 
Hunt  him  with  a  little  reverence  for  what  he  is  and 
what  he  represents  as  you  stalk  him  through  the 

Eine  and  spruce.  And  when  you  lift  your  gun  to  kill 
im,  shoot  hard  and  clean. 

Rifles  and  Sights.  For  moose,  the  following  rifles 
are  recommended    (all  with  high-velocity  loads): 

.35  Remington  Express,  with  200-grain  bullet. 

.270  with   150-grain  bullet. 

.30  '06  with   220-grain  bullet. 

.300  H.  &  H.  Magnum  with   180-grain  bullet. 
Note:    The   above  rifles,   for  long-range   accuracy,  should 
be  equipped  with  telescopic  sights  of  from  2I/2  to  4  power. 
For  these  sights,  most  experienced  hunters  prefer  the  tapered 
post  reticule. 


COLLARED   PECCARY   (Javelina) 


Pecari  angulatus 


The  peccary  (Dicotyles  or  Tayassu),  a  distant 
relative  of  the  domestic  pig  and  the  European  wild 
boar,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Its  range  extends  from  southern  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico  south  to  Patagonia.  In  the 
area  where  it  is  found  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  south  of  the  border,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
javelina  (pronounced  haveleena).  It  is  sometimes 
known  also  as  the  musk  hog,  from  the  gland  on  its 
back.  The  excretion  from  this  gland  gives  the  animal 
a  characteristic  and  most  unpleasant  smell,  often 
strong  enough  to  be  detected  by  a  man  100  yards 
away.  The  family  name  Dicotylidae  comes  from  the 
fact  that  opening  of  the  gland  resembles  a  navel. 

There  are  two  living  genera,  the  collared  peccary 
(Pecari  angulatus)  and  the  white-lipped  (Tayassus 
pecari  spiradens),  but  only  the  smaller  collared 
peccary  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  southwestern 
United  States.  Within   its  great  range   there  are 


many  local  types  varying  in  color  from  light  grizzled- 
gray  to  nearly  black. 

History.  Formerly  peccaries  were  considered  a 
subdivision  of  the  swine  family  (Suidae),  but  be- 
cause neither  living  nor  extinct  Tayassuidae  have 
ever  been  found  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
paleontologists  have  conceded  them  full  family 
status.  Some  authorities  believe  pigs  and  peccaries 
had  a  common  ancestor  in  the  Eocene  Age.  Pec- 
caries rank  higher  than  pigs  in  the  evolutionary 
scale  because  of  their  more  complicated  stomachs. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  pig  family  also  by 
the  fact  they  produce  no  more  than  two  shoats 
at  one  birth,  that  the  hind  foot  has  only  three  toes, 
and  that  the  upper  tusks  turn  downward. 

Extinct  forms  of  Tayassuidae  have  been  placed  in 
North  America  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene,  but  in 
South  America  their  remains  have  been  found  only 
in  deposits  of  later  periods;  from  this  fact  comes 
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Plate  I.     Adult  Peccary  with  Young. 


Courtesy  U.   S.   Fish   and  Wildlife  Service. 


the  theory  that  peccaries  came  to  this  continent  dur- 
ing the  Upper  Oligocene  Age,  and  spread  south- 
ward. They  were  common  in  North  America  in  the 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  Ages.  Peccaries  have  been 
found  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Mexico. 

The  present-day  collared  peccaries  once  ranged 
as  far  north  as  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas,  but 
gradually  lost  ground  with  the  settling  of  the  West. 
In  the  1930's  they  were  exterminated  from  much 
of  their  former  range  because  of  the  commercial 
demand  for  "pigskin,"  even  though  the  hides  at 
that  time  brought  only  25  to  50  cents  each.  The 
wholesale  slaughter  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  one  town,  Nogales,  Ariz.,  85,000  hides  from  south 
of  the  border  were  sold  in  a  single  year.  The  pros- 
pect was  extinction  in  the  United  States;  the  1938 
game  survey  showed  fewer  than  44,000  individuals. 
Finally,  the  southwestern  states  adopted  protective 
legislation,  and  in  recent  years  the  peccary  popula- 
tion has  increased  considerably. 

Identification.  In  build,  the  peccary  resembles  a 
small  pig,  except  that  it  seldom  takes  on  fat.  The 
collared  peccary  averages  about  3  feet  in  length, 
and  from  2  to  214  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 
There  is  little  difference  in  size  between  the  sexes. 
A  full-grown  animal  may  weigh  from  50  to  70 
pounds,  but  not  more  than  75  pounds. 

Though  at  a  distance  these  animals  look  black, 
at  close  range  the  color  usually  is  a  dark  gray,  with 
a  pepper-and-salt  effect;  the  individual  hairs  are 
banded  light  and  dark.  The  collar  is  a  light  band 
running  over  the  shoulders  from  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  At  birth  the  shoats  are  a  light  yellowish  shade 
and  lack  the  collar. 

The  head  has  small,  erect  ears  and  a  rather  long 
snout  which  closes  to  hide  the  tusks  almost  entirely. 
These  are  well  developed,  from  ii/2  to  2i/£  inches 
long,  with  razor  edges.  There  are  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  Well-defined  grooves  show 
where  the  uppers  contact  the  back  surface  of  the 
lowers. 

The  forefoot  has  four  toes,  the  hind  foot  three. 
The  legs  are  slender,  and  the  hoofs  small.  The  tail 


is  represented  on  the  peccary  by  a  slight  bump. 
Seven  or  8  inches  higher  on  the  rump,  and  between 
the  hips,  is  the  musk  gland,  which  may  be  rather 
prominent.  Its  internal  structure  is  oval,  about  3  in- 
ches long,  and  lies  just  under  the  skin.  The  function 
of  the  gland  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  odor  helps  the  young  to  find  their  mothers. 
One  observer  speculates  on  its  possible  value  in 
keeping  off  mosquitoes. 
The  white-lipped  peccary  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America  is  perhaps  6  inches  longer  than 
the  collared,  has  coarser  hair  of  a  rusty  black,  and 
is  marked  with  a  light  band  on  the  lower  jaw.  Its 
musk  gland  is  relatively  larger  than  that  of  the  col- 
lared peccary,  and  the  odor  is  said  to  be  even  more 
offensive. 

Characteristics.  Peccaries  are  gregarious.  As  many 
as  265  of  the  white-lipped  genus  have  been  counted 
in  one  band.  A  band  of  collared  peccaries,  however, 
usually  numbers  no  more  than  a  dozen.  In  most 
cases  the  leader  is  an  old  boar.  The  females  produce 
one  shoat  each  a  year,  though  twins  are  seen  oc- 
casionally. 

Early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are  the  pre- 
ferred feeding  times,  with  a  midday  siesta.  Appar- 
ently these  animals  will  eat  anything  available;  their 
diet  includes  roots,  acorns,  nuts,  fallen  fruit,  berries, 
and  also  insects,  toads,  snakes,  and  small  lizards. 
They  root  for  worms  and  grubs.  Arizona's  cactus 
thickets  provide  both  food  and  shelter.  They  like 
plenty  of  good  cover  handy,  and  dash  for  their  hid- 
ing places  when  alarmed.  Often  they  bed  at  night 
in  caves  or  hollow  stumps  or  logs. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Apparently  peccaries  can 
make  themselves  at  home  in  any  kind  of  country. 
In  Central  America  they  inhabit  the  tropical  rain 
forests,  and  in  Texas  are  found  in  swampy  lowlands. 
Most  of  their  northern  range,  however,  is  desert  or 
brush  country.  In  Arizona  they  are  found  on  moun- 
tainsides at  elevations  as  high  as  6500  feet,  and  in 
the  Sierra  Madres  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in 
Mexico  at  elevations  as  high  as  7500  feet. 

The  assumption  is  that  individual  bands  move 
about  very  little,  if  they  are  reasonably  safe  and  if 


the  food  supply  is  good.  The  most  obvious  signs  of 
their  presence  are  the  rooted-up  earth  where  they 
have  been  feeding,  and  the  characteristic  smell 
which  hangs  over  their  feeding  grounds. 

Their  range  includes  all  the  brush  country  of 
southwest  Texas  and  most  of  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  Arizona.  Smaller  numbers  inhabit  the 
sandy  uplands  of  southern  New  Mexico.  The  game 
census  of  1963  showed  3,500  there,  Arizona  had 
20,300  and  Texas  125,000.  Total  peccary  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  not  given,  since  the 
small  number  in  Nevada  was  not  determined. 
There  were  128,800  in  the  three  principal  states. 

Hunting  Methods.  Many  a  hunter  who,  over  a 
period  of  years,  has  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  sheep  hunter  often  finds  his 
laurels  slipping  from  his  brow  after  a  few  days  stalk- 
ing the  peccary,  or  javelina.  That  is,  if  he  tries  stalk- 
ing. Hunting  these  desert  pigs  with  dogs  is  no  diffi- 
cult task,  and  normally  is  hard  only  on  the  dogs, 
for  a  cornered  peccary  is  a  vicious  character,  and 
after  his  first  encounter  many  a  hound  will  decide 
he  has  had  enough. 

Stalking  these  animals  along  the  desert  fringes, 
through  the  sparse  thickets  of  the  valleys,  is  a  pur- 
suit that  calls  for  good  eyes,  a  knowledge  of  sign, 
constant  attention  to  wind,  and,  when  the  game  is 
sighted,  quick  and  accurate  shooting.  Seldom  does 
the  hunter  locate  a  single  peccary,  for  these  pigs  are 
extremely  gregarious  and  normally  travel  in  a  herd 
of  from  6  to  40,  and  often  their  numbers  are  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former.  They  are  alert,  even 
while  feeding  or  resting,  and  with  several  pairs  of 
eyes  checking  the  open  approaches,  the  hunter  is 
required  to  do  some  real  stalking. 

On  their  range,  the  peccaries  may  be  found  from 
desert  level  to  as  much  as  6000  feet  or  more,  although 
they  seem  to  prefer  the  low  ground  and  warm  tem- 
peratures. Like  a  wild  razorback,  the  peccary  will 
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eat  almost  anything  from  snakes  to  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  will  not  pass  up  an  offer  of  carrion.  This 
adds  to  the  stalker's  difficulties,  for  he  cannot  limit 
his  search  to  areas  where  they  might  be  feeding. 
One  thing  he  must  remember,  however,  and  that  is 
to  hunt  up-wind. 

By  hunting  up-wind  the  hunter  often  will  be  able 
to  scent  the  peccary  herd  and  plan  his  stalk  accord- 
ingly. Hunting  down-wind  he  will  hear  his  game, 
as  they  race  through  the  brush,  but  will  seldom  see 
them.  The  hunter  who  moves  slowly  and  quietly 
often  may  approach  a  herd  or  band  of  pigs  without 
knowing  it,  and  suddenly  find  himself  almost  sur- 
rounded by  racing  forms.  This  is  where  the  quick 
and  accurate  shooting  comes  in,  for  the  short  legs 
of  the  peccary  can  carry  him  to  the  safety  of  thick 
cover  in  an  amazingly  brief  period  of  time. 

Experienced  peccary  hunters  snort  loudly  at  the 
stories  concerning  hunters  being  charged  by  a  herd 
or  band  of  these  pigs  after  one  of  their  number  has 
been  wounded.  Often  a  wounded  pig  may  turn  and 
charge,  but  his  friends  and  relatives  have  but  one 
thought  in  mind— to  escape  from  the  sight,  scent, 
and  sound  of  man.  When  wounded  or  cornered, 
however,  the  peccary  could  do  considerable  dam- 
age to  a  hunter  who  was  too  confused  to  get  in  an- 
other quick  shot,  or  who  was  a  bit  slow  on  his  feet. 
The  peccary  has  a  good  set  of  tusks  and  knows  how 
to  use  them.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  respect  granted 
them  by  predators  and  dogs.  A  mere  whiff  of  the 
peccary's  musky  scent  will  send  many  a  hound 
scurrying  to  his  master's  heel. 

Hunted  with  dogs,  the  peccary  does  not  have 
much  of  a  chance,  and  although  he  is  fast,  he  has 
little  endurance.  Normally  the  dogs  will  single  out 
one  pig  and  run  him  a  few  hundred  yards.  Having 
put  on  a  burst  of  speed,  the  pig  will  cast  about  for 
a  rock  or  other  obstructions  to  keep  his  pursuers 
off  his  back.  Then  he  will  turn  and  face  the  pack. 


Plate  II.     Distribution    of    Collared    Peccary. 
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Well-trained  dogs  will  keep  the  pig  at  bay  but  not 
attempt  to  close  in,  for  experience  has  taught  them 
this  can  be  fatal. 

Once  the  peccary  is  at  bay,  the  hunter  can  ap- 
proach him  to  a  point  only  a  few  yards  distant, 
which  calls  for  no  remarkable  shooting  skill.  A  brain 
or  spine  shot  is  necessary,  however,  if  the  hunter 
is  interested  in  avoiding  injury  to  his  dogs,  for  even 
with  a  mortal  wound  the  peccary  can  inflict  severe 
wounds  on  several  dogs. 

Once  you  have  killed  a  peccary,  you  should  re- 
move the  musk  glands  immediately  if  the  animal 
is  to  be  used  for  food.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  musk 
permeates  the  entire  carcass,  and  no  one  has  come 
forward  with  a  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  an 
appetizing  dish  from  the  flesh  of  an  adult  peccary 
that  has  been  improperly  dressed  out.  The  young 
piglets  are  said  to  be  extremely  palatable. 
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1jlaie  III.     Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Peccary  or  Javelina. 


Throughout  the  popular  javelina  hunting  areas 
today  there  are  smokehouses  that  specialize  in  the 
preparation  of  the  meat  of  these  animals.  Properly 
hung,  smoked,  and  barbecued,  a  young  javelina 
makes  a  tasty  and  interesting  dish.  Experienced 
hunters  make  a  point  of  killing  only  the  younger 
specimens  unless  they  are  seeking  a  trophy  for 
mounting.  The  hide  should  be  preserved  and 
tanned,  since  it  makes  the  finest  quality  pigskin 
obtainable. 

Traffic  in  illegal  hides  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  reducing  the  population  of  the  peccary  in  the 
past.  In  former  years  up  to  100,000  hides  annually 
entered  the  bootleg  market,  mostly  in  Mexico. 
More  vigorous  law  enforcement  by  Mexican  officials 
has  reduced  this  threat  south  of  the  border.  Market 
hunting  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely 
stamped  out  by  vigorous  prosecution  by  state  and 
federal  agencies.  The  interstate  shipment  of  illegal 
game  hides  is  a  serious  federal  offense.  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  all  have  open  seasons 
and  excellent  javelina  hunting. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  The  average  hunter  prefers  a 
deer  or  varmint  rifle  for  this  shooting,  and  as  the 
range  usually  is  short  and  there  is  no  interest  in 
avoiding  damage  to  meat,  the  type  and  weight  of 
the  bullet  is  not  important.  The  following  calibers 
and  loads  are  satisfactory. 

•3°/3°   Winchester   with    150-grain   bullet 
.30  Remington    with     170-grain    bullet 
.300  Savage   with    150-grain   bullet 
.270  Winchester   with    150-grain   bullet 
.308  Winchester   with    110-grain   bullet 
.257  Roberts   with    117-grain   bullet 
.44  Magnum  with  240-grain  bullet 

For  details  on  above  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 
Note:  The  telescopic  sight  is  not  needed  for  this  shoot- 
ing, and  most  of  the  experienced  hunters  prefer  the  sight 
which  can  be  aligned  with  the  greatest  speed  and  ease, 
which  is  the  open  iron  sight  or  a  wide  aperture  peep  (see 
"Sights  and  Optical  Aids.") 


MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

The  mountain  sheep,  called  "the  most  coveted 
prize"  among  North  American  big  game,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ox  family  (Bovidae),  which  includes  cattle, 
bison,  antelopes,  sheep,  and  goats.  This  means  that 
the  sheep  (Ovis)  is  a  cud-chewer  with  a  four-cham- 
bered stomach,  and  has  cloven  hoofs  and  perman- 
ent, hollow  horns.  Ovis  and  his  close  relative  Capra, 
the  goat,  comprise  the  subfamily  Ovinae. 

The  two  species  of  wild  sheep  in  North  America, 
Ovis  canadensis  and  Ovis  dalli,  include  a  number 
of  geographical  races,  some  of  which  formerly  were 
classified  as  separate  species.  Two  of  these  sub-species 
recently  have  become  extinct. 

History.  The  sheep  considered  the  parent  type  of 
our  wild  species  is  found  today  on  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  mountains  near  the  Black 
Sea.  Asia  has  several  species  which  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  canadensis  and  dalli.  According 
to  one  theory  the  genus  Ovis  spread  eastward  from 
southern  Europe,  whereas  another  theory  makes  cen- 
tral Asia  the  point  of  origin,  but  in  either  case  pre- 
sumably sheep  crossed  to  North  America  over  a  land 
bridge  at  Bering  Strait .  Probably  this  occurred  sev- 


Ovis  canadensis  and  Ovis  dalli 

eral  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  mid-Pleist- 
ocene Age.  The  dalli  of  the  north  may  be  a  later 
arrival  than  the  canadensis,  who  slowly  spread 
southward  down  the  western  cordillera  of  the  con- 
tinent, through  the  Rockies,  the  Coast  and  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

When  white  men  with  firearms  invaded  the  West, 
the  wild  sheep's  range  extended  from  the  Brooks 
Mountains  in  Alaska,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean,  down 
into  Mexico  nearly  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
At  that  time  the  animals  were  numerous,  especially 
in  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Depending 
for  survival  on  their  ability  to  scale  cliffs  more 
rapidly  than  any  enemy,  then  as  now  they  stuck  to 
broken,  rocky  country.  But  in  winter  at  least,  they 
pastured  at  much  lower  elevations  than  they  do  to- 
day. What  happened  was  not  a  shrinking  of  the 
outer  limits  of  their  range.  Rather  they  were  driven 
upward  into  the  least  accessible  heights.  A  few  flocks 
were  able  to  remain  in  steep-walled  canyons,  but 
generally  the  individual  flocks  were  isolated  in  little 
islands  up  among  the  eagles. 

Their  numbers  were  reduced  so  drastically  that 
in  the  United  States  they  came  very  near  extinction. 


They  were  hunted  mercilessly.  Many  people  con- 
sider wild  mutton  the  finest  of  game  meats,  and  in 
some  of  the  metal-mining  areas,  mountain  sheep 
were  the  only  big  game— that  is,  the  only  important 
local  meat  supply.  During  the  most  active  period  of 
market  hunting,  after  the  Civil  War,  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  hunter  to  lie  in  wait  near  a 
favorite  water  hole  or  salt  lick,  where  often  it  was 
possible  to  bring  down  a  whole  flock  in  short  order. 
Some  prospectors  and  sheepherders  with  small  re- 
spect for  game  laws  still  use  this  method. 

Domestic  stock  soon  were  competing  with  the 
mountain  sheep  for  their  upland  ranges.  The  intro- 
duction of  domestic  sheep  brought  new  parasites 
and  devastating  epidemic  diseases.  In  some  areas 
sheepmen  killed  off  the  wild  flocks  in  an  effort  to 
check  the  spread  of  scabies  among  the  domestic 
flocks. 

Two  sub-species  were  completely  exterminated. 
The  rimrock  bighorn  (Ovis  canadensis  californiana 
Douglas),  which  inhabited  the  lava  beds  of  eastern 
Oregon,  northeastern  California,  and  northwestern 
Nevada,  probably  was  extinct  by  1912.  The  Badlands 
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bighorn  (Ovis  canadensis  auduboni  Merriam),  of 
western  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  became  extinct  about  1926. 
Both  these  races  were  distinguished  from  the  typi- 
cal Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  by  heavier  teeth.  The 
Badlands  type  had  comparatively  long  and  slender 
horns,  and  the  rimrock  bighorn  had  wide-spreading 
horns  set  rather  far  apart  on  the  head. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  learned  about 
managing  the  mountain  sheep.  Complete  protec- 
tion was  tried  for  many  years  but  failed  to  check 
the  decline.  In  Arizona  the  sheep  decreased  stead- 
ily, although  no  open  season  was  held  for  forty 
years.  The  state  now  issues  up  to  100  permits  each 
year  to  remove  mature  rams  and  eliminate  their 
competition  with  the  ewes  and  lambs  which  are 
more  subject  to  hardship.  Full  protection  often  led 
to  imbalanced  sex  ratios  and  decreased  fertility  of 
ewes.  In  some  cases  disease  swept  the  herds.  Reg- 
ulated hunting  as  now  practiced  poses  no  threat 
and  is  beneficial  to  the  herds.  But  sheep  hunting 
south  of  Canada  can  never  be  restored  to  a  general 
basis  because  of  the  limited  range  of  the  species. 


Plate  I.     A  Fine  Stone  Sheep  Head   (near  record). 


Courtesy    Jonas    Bros. 
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Poaching  is  a  serious  local  problem  in  keeping 
sheep  numbers  low.  But  limited  range,  at  least 
south  of  Canada,  is  a  more  critical  factor  in  keep- 
ing their  numbers  from  expanding  to  their  full 
potential.  Domestic  sheep  have  taken  over  much 
of  the  former  summer  range  of  the  bighorns.  The 
concentration  of  the  wild  sheep  on  a  restricted 
range  makes  them  more  subject  to  diseases  and 
parasites,  many  of  which  were  introduced  with 
their  domesticated  cousins.  Inbreeding  may  be  a 
factor  in  weakening  the  smaller  isolated  flocks.  The 
desert  bighorn  often  must  compete  with  herds 
of  wild  burros,  which  have  a  habit  of  fouling  and 
defending  waterholes. 

Limited  hunting,  the  creation  of  new  watering 
areas,  and  restocking  have  been  used  successfully 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  Bighorns  have  been 
re-established  in  the  Dakotas  and  Texas  and  their 
range  extended  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

Hunting  remains  good  in  Canada  and  Alaska, 
where  their  future  is  assured  by  a  great  chain  of 
national  parks  and  refuges.  Problems  can  occur 
even  in  such  havens  as  these.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  Dall  sheep  in  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park  dropped  from  10,000  to  500.  Predators 
were  blamed  by  some,  but  the  National  Park 
Service  refused  to  permit  wolves  to  be  killed.  Later 
scientific  studies  and  developments  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  their  decision.  The  basic  causes  for  the 
decline  proved  to  be  overpopulation  of  a  limited 
range  and  abnormally  severe  winters.  The  sheep 
population  in  the  park  has  increased  steadily 
to  3,500  animals.  Sheep  are  numerous  throughout 
their  range  in  Alaska  and  Northern  Canada. 

Identification.  The  mountain  sheep  has  a  sturdy 
but  not  ungraceful  build.  His  coat  is  short  hair,  not 
wool,  although  in  winter  he  wears  an  undercoat  of 
short,  rather  scanty  fuzz  close  to  the  skin.  Except  for 
the  white  sheep  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  and  the 
so-called  "saddlebacks,"  there  is  a  common  pattern 
of  markings  though  the  colors  vary.  Usually  the  color 
is  some  shade  of  gray  or  dull  brown.  It  is  darkest  on 
the  back,  fading  to  a  light  shade  on  the  belly  and 
on  the  nose  and  ears.  Pale  streaks  run  down  the 
insides  of  the  legs.  The  rump  is  marked  with  a  large, 
very  conspicuous  patch  of  creamy  white.  Often  this 
is  divided  by  a  brown  or  blackish  line  running  down 
to  the  dark,  stubby  tail.  The  new  pelage  of  autumn 
is  darker  than  the  coat  of  spring,  when  the  pig- 
mented tips  of  the  hairs  show  signs  of  wear.  Ewes 
generally  are  lighter  in  color  than  rams. 

The  eyes  are  usually  gold  or  amber,  the  horns 
dark  brown.  The  hoofs  are  black.  Each  encloses 
four  toes,  and  is  equipped  with  a  rubbery  pad  with 
very  valuable  non-skid  properties.  There  are  musk 
glands  on  all  four  feet. 

Ewes  and  yearling  rams  have  short,  slender,  back- 
ward-curving horns  resembling  those  of  a  goat.  An 
old  ewe's  horns  may  measure  8  or  10  inches.  But  3 
feet  is  not  an  extraordinary  length  for  ram's  horns; 
the  record  length  is  51^  inches  for  Stone  sheep 
and  49I/2  inches  for  bighorn.  Growing  longer  each 
year,  the  ram's  horns  curve  back,  then  out,  then 
spiral  upward.  From  the  side  view,  the  horns  of  a 
ram  in  his  prime,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  form 
the  better  part  of  a  circle.  On  trophy  heads  the  circle 


is  completed,  and  in  old  rams  with  really  exceptional 
heads  the  tips  continue  up  past  the  nose,  sometimes 
as  far  as  the  eye. 

Throughout  their  length  the  horns  show  shallow 
ridges,  but  it  is  the  series  of  deeper  encircling 
creases  which  tell  the  ram's  life  history.  It  is  said 
that  each  of  these  marks  a  year's  growth.  In  the 
declining  years,  the  rate  of  horn  growth  slows  down 
and  these  rings  come  closer  together.  Still  the  vary- 
ing distances  between  them  tell  which  were  the  fat 
years  and  which  the  lean.  From  the  rings  a  ram's 
life  span  is  estimated  at  12  years,  although  it  is 
doubtful  that  many  animals  live  that  long. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  horns,  the  close- 
curled  and  the  flaring.  Those  curled  close  to  the 
head  are  associated  with  canadensis,  the  bighorn; 
the  widespread  form  is  considered  typical  of  dalli, 
the  comparatively  slender-horned  species  of  the 
north.  Both  types,  however,  occur  in  both  species, 
often  in  the  same  flocks. 

There  is  room  for  different  tastes  in  trophies. 
Many  hunters  of  dalli  value  width  of  spread  and 
perfect  points,  but  the  system  of  recording  which 
gives  credit  for  spread  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
bighorn.  And  the  finest  horns  of  the  close-curled 
type  commonly  are  "broomed  off"  at  the  tips.  As 
they  grow  beyond  a  complete  circle,  the  tips  may 
block  the  animal's  vision  to  the  sides. 

Bulk,  the  most  important  quality,  is  measured  by 
adding  the  length  of  each  horn  along  the  outer  curve 
to  the  circumference  at  the  base  and  at  points  one- 
quarter,  one-half,  and  three-quarters  of  the  way  from 
base  to  tip.  The  penalty  for  lack  of  symmetry  is  the 
difference  between  the  totals  for  the  two  horns,  sub- 
tracted from  the  grand  total. 

The  bighorn,  the  species  found  in  the  United 
States,  fall  into  two  groups,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
bighorns  and  the  Desert  bighorns. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  canadensis  Shaw 

The  typical  form,  Ovis  canadensis  canadensis 
Shaw,  is  called  simply  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn. 
This  is  the  largest  mountain  sheep  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Well-developed  rams  run  5  to  6  feet  long,  with 
about  5  inches  of  this  length  in  tail,  and  stand  about 
40  inches  high  at  the  shoulders.  Many  weigh  250  to 
300  pounds,  and  individuals  weigh  well  over  300 
pound.  The  ewes  are  considerably  smaller,  from 
4I/2  to  5  feet  long,  weighing  from  125  to  175  pounds. 
The  autumn  coat  is  a  dark  brownish  gray.  This  type 
is  widely  distributed,  from  southern  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  down  through  Colorado.  In  the 
past  it  was  common  in  eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  was  found  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico 
and  central  Arizona. 

A  race  far  less  numerous  is  the  Sierra  Nevada  big- 
horn, Ovis  canadensis  sierrae  (Grinnell).  This  is  a 
somewhat  smaller  animal  with  more  slender  horns 
and  paler  coloring,  not  so  warm  in  tone.  The  pelage 
is  short,  like  that  of  the  desert  bighorns.  Formerly 
these  sheep  lived  in  the  Sierras  of  California  from 
Mono  County  as  far  south  as  Mount  Whitney,  but 
today  they  have  disappeared  from  much  of  their 
old  range. 


A  good  pair  of  horns  for  Rocky  Mountain  big- 
horn should  measure  at  least  3  feet  along  their 
outer  curves  and  from  15  to  18  inches  around  at 
their  bases.  On  the  record  head  the  right  horn  is 
45  inches  long,  with  a  base  circumference  of  15% 
inches.  The  left  horn  measures  45 V4  inches,  with 
a  base  circumference  of  16  inches.  This  head  was 
taken  by  Martin  Bovey  of  Chelmsford,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1924  near  Oyster  Creek,  Alberta. 

DESERT  BIGHORN 

The  desert  bighorns,  in  Mexico  called  cimarrones, 
live  in  a  most  unfavorable  environment  and  average 
smaller  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  There  is 
less  contrast  in  size,  however,  between  rams  and 
ewes.  The  cimarrones  have  rather  long  ears,  but  on 
the  whole  their  lines  are  cleaner  than  those  of  their 
Rocky  Mountain  relatives.  Their  colors  usually  are 
paler,  and  definitely  brown  in  tone. 

Their  horns,  though  comparatively  short,  are 
quite  respectably  massive  at  the  bases.  A  length  of 
33  inches  is  good  for  desert  horns,  and  36  inches  is 
considered  excellent.  The  record  head,  however, 
has  horns  43%  and  43%  inches  in  length.  The 
base  circumferences  of  the  right  and  left  respec- 
tively are  16%  and  17  inches.  The  trophy  killed  in 
1840  by  an  Indian  in  Lower  California,  Mexico,  is 
owned  by  Carl  M.  Scrivens. 

The  following  are  half  a  dozen  races  of  desert 
bighorns. 

NELSON  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  nelsoni  Merriam 

This  type,  found  in  the  desert  sections  of  south- 
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eastern  California  and  southern  Nevada,  is  relatively 
small,  with  rather  slim  horns,  nearly  triangular  at 
the  bases.  The  general  coloring  is  very  pale,  although 
the  rump  patch  is  marked  with  a  dark  dorsal  line. 

ARIZONA  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  gaillardi  Mearns 

This  race,  found  in  western  Arizona  and  north- 
western Sonora,  is  the  one  which  inhabits  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  Arizona  bighorn  is 
small,  like  the  Nelson,  but  has  heavier  horns,  usually 
close-curled,  spaced  2  or  3  inches  apart  at  the  base. 
He  is  darker  than  nelsoni,  with  less  color  contrast 
between  the  nose  and  the  rest  of  his  face,  but  not 
as  dark  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  type. 

The  classification  of  Ovis  sheldoni  Nelson  as  a 
separate  species  probably  is  not  valid,  for  it  seems 
likely  that  the  specimen  which  Nelson  described 
was  merely  an  undernourished  Arizona  runt. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  cremnobates  Elliot 

This  sheep,  lighter  in  color  than  any  other  big- 
horn, is  found  in  the  desert  of  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  California,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Lower 
California.  He  is  larger  than  the  Nelson  and  Arizona 
types. 

SOUTHERN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  weemsi  Goldman 
Weemsi  inhabits  the  Sierra  de  la  Giganta  and  sec- 
tions farther  north  in  the  southern  half  of  Lower 
California.  As  desert  bighorns  go,  he  is  quite  large, 
with  long  horns.  His  pelage  is  rather  dark. 


Plate  II. 


Courtesy    Glacier    National    Park    (Photo    by    Hileman). 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep. 
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TEXAS  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  texiana  Bailey 

The  range  of  the  Texas  bighorn  once  included 
the  San  Andres  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  from  west  Texas  extended  into  eastern  Chi- 
huahua. Only  remnants  of  the  race  survive,  however. 
This  sheep  has  slim  horns  and  a  narrow  muzzle,  but 
large  teeth  like  those  of  the  extinct  badlands  big- 
horn. His  coloring  is  like  that  of  the  Arizona  sheep. 

MEXICAN  BIGHORN 

Ovis  canadensis  mexicana  Merriam 

This  cimarrone  of  southwestern  New  Mexico  and 
northwestern  Chihuahua  is  very  light  in  color,  and 
his  horns,  comparatively  slim  are  usually  of  the 
flaring  type. 

The  dalli,  the  species  found  in  Alaska,  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories,  and  northern  British 
Columbia,  characteristically  have  comparatively 
slim  horns  whose  cross  section  is  a  triangle  with  one 
corner  rounded  off.  They  run  much  smaller  than 
Rocky  Mountain  bighorns.  Formerly  the  dalli  were 
thought  to  comprise  several  distinct  species,  but  it 
has  been  observed  that  although  they  never  inter- 
grade  with  bighorns,  within  the  group  local  varieties 
intergrade  freely,  so  much  so  that  in  spite  of  wide 
color  variations,  only  two  sub-species  can  be  definite- 
ly classified.  These  are  named  for  the  two  extremes, 
the  white  sheep  and  the  black  sheep. 

WHITE  or  DALL  SHEEP 

Ovis  dalli  dalli  Nelson 

The  white  sheep  has  a  year-round  pelage  to  match 
the  snow,  and  in  spring  and  summer,  against  dark 
cliffs  or  green  mountain  meadows,  can  be  seen  from 
miles  away.  The  effect  in  sunlight  has  been  described 
as  dazzling.  At  close  range  he  often  shows  a  sprink- 
ling of  dark-tipped  hairs  on  the  back,  and  sometimes 
a  definite  dark  line  on  the  rump  and  tail.  The 
lambs,  however,  are  pure  white. 

Alaska's  Kenai  Peninsula  has  pure  white  flocks 
with  a  high  proportion  of  close-curled  rather  than 
flaring  horns.  But  these  sheep  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  all-white  sheep  found  in  central 
Alaska  and  farther  east. 

Around  Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon  the  saddle- 
backs or  Fannin  sheep  occur.  In  these  flocks  some 
individuals  have  dark  tails,  some  gray  on  their  backs, 
and  pale  gray  on  the  legs.  Here  the  white  sheep  have 
interbred  with  closely  related  black  or  stone  sheep 

The  white  sheep  are  the  smallest  on  the  continent. 
Rams  usually  are  a  bit  under  5  feet  long,  and  weigh 
about  200  pounds. 

The  record  horns  for  this  type  belonged  to  an 
animal  killed  in  Alaska  in  1961  by  Harry  L. 
Swank,  Jr.  The  right  horn  is  48%  inches  long,  with 
a  base  circumference  of.  14^  inches;  the  left  is 
47%  inches  long,  with  a  base  circumference  of 
14%  inches.  Its  score  is  189^4. 

BLACK  or  STONE  SHEEP 

Ovis  dalli  stonei  Allen 

The  Stone  sheep,  found  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Stikine  River  in  British  Columbia  and  farther 


north  and  east,  is  larger  than  the  white.  His  color 
pattern  is  that  of  the  bighorns,  but  with  sharper 
contrast,  for  the  white  rump  patch  is  set  off  against 
a  body  color  of  brown  or  gray  so  dark  that  it  some- 
times approaches  black.  Local  varieties  found  at 
the  head  of  the  Skeena  River,  around  Mount  Logan, 
along  the  Liard  River,  and  in  the  Samilkameen 
Mountains  are  all  considered  identical  with  stonei. 
The  longest  pair  of  horns  recorded  for  any  North 
American  wild  sheep  belonged  to  a  Stone  sheep  shot 
by  L.  S.  Chadwick  in  1936  in  the  Muskwa  River 
region  of  British  Columbia.  The  left  horn  is  51^3 
inches  long,  with  a  base  circumference  of  1434 
inches;  the  right  measures  501/g  inches  long  and 
151/g  inches  around  the  base. 

Characteristics.  On  a  high  point  stands  a  sentinel 
guarding  the  flock  which  grazes  in  a  little  moun- 
tain meadow  well  above  timberline.  The  sheep 
make  no  effort  to  avoid  being  seen.  Unless  some 
enemy  has  sneaked  up  quite  close,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  a  shift  of  wind.  Some  hunters  believe 
that  mountain  sheep  have  no  sense  of  smell.  This 
has  been  disproved,  but  it  is  true  that  scent  gives 
them  warning  only  at  close  range.  Their  ears  are 
good,  but  it  is  their  remarkable  eyesight  on  which 
they  place  reliance. 

The  sentinel  watches  a  suspicious-looking  object 
in  the  far  distance.  Until  the  object  moves,  he  shows 
no  signs  of  alarm.  Then  he  takes  to  flight.  Instantly 
the  whole  flock  follows.  A  quick  series  of  bouncing 
leaps  takes  them  up  the  near-by  cliffs,  and  in  the 
wink  of  an  eye  they  are  around  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  or  are  looking  down  from  the 
highest  peaks,  where  no  other  mammal  can  follow, 
at  least  without  long  hours  of  climbing. 

Perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sheep  have 
been  lying  down  on  a  rocky  ledge  above  a  sheer 
drop  of  several  hundred  feet.  As  the  afternoon  wears 
on,  one  sheep  rises  and  steps  off  the  ledge.  The  cliffs 
are  so  nearly  perpendicular  that  apparently  only  a 
fly  could  descend  safely.  But  the  other  sheep  con- 
fidently follow.  They  are  not  committing  suicide; 
they  have  only  decided  that  it  is  time  to  graze  a 
while.  Their  feet  touch  the  cliff  occasionally  as 
they  drop  in  zigzags.  Knowing  every  inch  of  their 
territory,  they  are  taking  advantage  of  inch-wide 
ledges,  small  projections,  cracks,  and  the  like  to 
check  their  descent;  their  spongy  hoof-pads  act  as 
brakes. 

Such  amazing  performances  are  not  acts  of  des- 
peration, for  this  is  their  everyday  method  of  loco- 
motion. Sheep  have  been  seen  bounding  at  top  speed 
across  rocky  slides  where  a  slower  pace  or  a  split- 
second's  pause  would  mean  a  fatal  fall.  They  leap 
chasms  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Rarely  are  they  seen  where  they  cannot  instantly 
escape  to  the  heights.  Even  so,  they  nourish  many 
predators.  Wolves,  bears,  mountain  lions,  lynxes, 
wolverines,  coyotes,  and  foxes  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
lambs  each  year.  Baby  lambs  often  are  the  prey  of 
the  golden  eagle,  which  in  the  Subarctic  does  more 
damage  to  the  flocks  than  any  other  predator.  But 
not  only  lambs  are  killed.  Coyotes  can  bring  down 
a  pregnant  ewe.  In  the  mountain  lion's  range,  he 
is  the  number  one  enemy  next  to  man.  Though  at 
night  the  sheep  bed  in  the  heights  on  narrow  ledges 
or  in  caves,  the  big  cats,  climbing  silently,  manage 


to  surprise  them.  Rams  in  the  rutting  season  travel 
from  one  mountain  to  the  next,  and  often  wolves 
get  them  en  route,  in  the  valleys.  In  winter  snows, 
when  the  flocks  come  down  to  timberline,  the  preda- 
tors pick  off  the  weak  ones  and  the  old.  In  the  south, 
the  cimarrones  must  watch  out  for  scorpions  and 
rattlers. 

All  but  the  desert  sheep  graze  through  the  summer 
on  the  tender  mountain  grasses  found  at  higher 
levels.  A  small  portion  of  their  diet  consists  of 
leaves  and  buds  from  the  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs 
growing  at  high  altitudes.  But  in  winter  the  sheep 
seek  more  sheltered  slopes  and  canyons  below  tim- 
berline. Then  they  must  browse  on  whatever  shows 
above  the  snow.  They  also  use  their  hoofs  to  paw 
under  the  snow.  Sometimes  a  slope  is  left  stripped 
down  to  bare  earth  and  rock,  where  the  sheep  have 
eaten  off  a  carpet  of  moss  and  lichens. 

Sometimes  the  going  is  hard.  The  sheep  will  not 
share  their  range  with  any  other  species,  and  if  they 
find  intruders— cattle,  or  possibly  elk— on  their  win- 
ter pastures,  they  prefer  to  stay  high  and  go  hungry. 
The  same  thing  happens  if  they  are  too  much  hunted 
by  men  or  carnivores.  Then  they  escape  the  heaviest 
snows  by  climbing  to  the  highest  windswept  ridges. 

In  winter  they  quench  their  thirst  with  snow.  But 
in  summer,  notwithstanding  possible  risks,  they  must 
come  down  from  the  heights  to  water.  They  make 
the  trip  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  always  to 
a  favorite  stream  or  water  hole.  In  this  season  they 
also  make  two  or  three  trips  a  month  to  a  salt  lick, 
or  perhaps  to  a  spot  where  salt  has  been  left  for 
domestic  stock. 

The  desert  sheep  necessarily  live  rather  differently. 
Grass  is  scarce  on  their  arid  range,  and  so  they  must 
browse  a  good  deal  throughout  the  year.  They  have 
no  problem  with  snow.  But  through  about  half  of 
each  year  they  have  no  water.  Yet  they  have  managed 
to  adapt  to  such  conditions.  Body  moisture  is  con- 
served if  they  can  spend  their  siestas  in  a  cave.  Care- 
ful search  sometimes  reveals  a  little  water  left  in 
some  natural  cistern  in  the  rock.  But  when  potholes 
and  water  holes  are  bone  dry,  there  is  always  cactus, 
providing  liquid  as  well  as  food.  Cimarrones  have 
been  seen  nipping  the  spines  off  cacti  in  order  to 
eat  the  flesh.  A  ram  may  butt  a  barrel  cactus  a  few 
times  to  persuade  it  to  give  up  its  juice  more  readily. 

Through  most  of  the  year  the  mature  rams  live 
apart  from  the  main  flocks  of  ewes,  lambs,  and  young 
rams.  In  some  sections  the  home  range  of  the  rams 
is  some  miles  from  that  of  the  main  flock,  although 
this  is  rather  unusual.  Among  the  dalli,  far  more 
numerous  today  than  the  bighorns,  the  main  flock 
may  number  a  hundred  or  more.  This  once  was  true 
of  bighorns  too,  but  now  a  good-sized  flock  is  one 
of  30  or  so.  Rams  are  seen  in  smaller  groups  of  per- 
haps three  or  four,  sometimes  of  15  or  more.  Where 
the  sheep  are  numerous,  the  rams  tend  to  split  up 
according  to  age  levels,  but  where  sheep  are  few,  all 
ages  live  together.  Occasionally  an  old  ram,  slow- 
moving  and  with  a  bad  disposition,  probably  due 
in  part  to  bad  teeth,  is  seen  alone. 

Breeding.  In  spring  and  summer,  when  their  sole 
occupation  is  eating  and  storing  up  fat,  the  rams  are 
all  good  friends,  but  when  the  restlessness  comes  on 
them  in  the  fall,  the  battles  begin.  They  may  join 
the  ewes  as  early  as  September,  though  the  rut  is 
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usually  most  active  in  late  November,  and  lasts  well 
into  December.  In  their  contests  the  opponents  leap 
at  each  other,  and  are  balanced  on  their  hind  feet 
when  the  horns  meet.  The  clash  may  be  heard  some 
miles  away.  Chips  and  flakes  of  horn  are  left  to 
litter  the  battleground.  Through  such  contests  a 
strong  ram  may  reserve  for  himself  40  or  50  ewes. 
Winning  and  servicing  such  a  harem  keeps  him  too 
busy  to  eat  much,  and  drains  his  energy.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  he  is  gaunt,  and  may  have  a  hard 
time  getting  through  a  severe  winter.  It  is  believed 
that  in  winter  the  horns  stop  growing,  to  start  again 
in  the  spring,  and  that  this  cycle  produces  the  so- 
called  annual  rings. 

In  late  May  or  early  June,  after  five  months  of 
gestation,  the  lambs  are  born.  Twins  are  the  gen- 
eral rule.  The  ewe  goes  into  hiding  to  give  birth. 
Observers  believe  that  when  the  lambs  are  first  seen 
skipping  after  her,  they  are  only  a  few  days  old.  In 
a  month  they  are  strong  enough  to  follow  her  to 
the  highest  pastures.  Although  adult  mountain 
sheep  are  rarely  heard  uttering  any  sound,  and  then 
only  snorts,  the  lambs  bleat  like  the  offspring  of 
domestic  sheep. 

Where  the  main  flock  is  a  large  one,  the  ewes 
with  their  new  lambs  may  form  a  separate  group 
for  a  while,  leaving  the  mixed  flock  of  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds,  but  later  in  the  summer  the  adoles- 
cents usually  rejoin  the  ewes. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  Big-Game  Census  of 
1963  showed  the  following  distribution  of  moun- 
tain sheep  in  the  United  States: 

Dall  Sheep 

Alaska     37,000 

Rocky  Mountain  Bighorns 

Colorado    3,100 

Idaho    2,000* 

Montana    2,000* 

North   Dakota    39 

South  Dakota   15 

Utah     150 

Washington     85 

Wyoming     6,000* 

Desert    Sheep 

Arizona     2,600 

California    2,500** 

Nevada     2,515 

New  Mexico   300** 

Texas     ao 

*Total  not  given.    Unofficial  estimate. 
*  "Includes  some   Rocky   Mountain   bighorns. 


Wyoming  has  good  sheep  populations  in  Teton, 
Sublette,  Fremont,  and  Park  counties.  Colorado 
has  re-established  the  sheep  in  most  of  its  moun- 
tains. Between  300  and  500  sheep  are  killed  legally 
in  special  hunts  south  of  Canada. 

No  figures  are  available  for  Canada,  but  the  Do- 
minion has  plenty  of  good  hunting  areas,  in  some 
of  which  the  sheep  population  has  been  perennially 
replenished  by  the  overflow  from  national  parks. 
One  section  is  not  far  north  of  the  Montana  border, 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  east  of  the  Koote- 
nay  River.  Another  lies  northward  in  Alberta,  ad- 
jacent to  Jasper  and  Banff  National  Parks.  Further 
north  there  is  more  extensive  sheep  country  along 
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the  Smoky  and  other  streams  flowing  into  the  Peace 
River.  Sheep  are  still  found  in  smaller  numbers  here 
and  there  in  the  Cascade  Range  in  British  Columbia 
near  the  Washington  border,  for  example,  in  the 
Ashnola  Range  and  in  country  along  the  Lillooet 
River. 

Alaska's  sheep  population  was  estimated  in  1963 
at  37,500.  The  white  sheep  are  widely  distributed 
through  central  Alaska.  Among  the  best  sections 
are  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Chickaloon  Moun- 
tains, and  the  area  around  Mount  McKinley  Park, 
and  also  the  Rainy  Pass  region  and  that  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kuskokwim.  Eastward,  the  range 
of  the  white  sheep  extends  into  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories  almost  to  the  Mackenzie 
River.  There  is  good  sheep  country  along  the 
White  River  and  around  Kluane  Lake,  but  that  in 
the   Mackenzie    Mountains    is   rather   inaccessible. 

Stone  sheep  are  found  in  the  Cassiar  district  near 


the  head  of  the  Stikine  River  in  British  Columbia, 
and  east  of  the  Rockies  in  large  areas  drained  by 
the  Sikanni  Chief  river  and  the  Muskwa  and  Prophet 
Rivers.  Their  range  reaches  northward  into  the 
Yukon  Territory  to  about  the  64th  degree  of  latitude. 
Mountain  sheep  are  home-loving  creatures  and 
slaves  of  habit.  At  the  price  of  great  danger  and 
hardship  they  will  remain  in  the  same  small  area 
inhabited  for  centuries  by  the  ancestors  of  their  par- 
ticular flock.  They  migrate  only  in  extreme  emer- 
gencies, as  when  their  water  supply  is  completely 
cut  off— although  this  has  not  discouraged  them  in 
the  cactus  country.  If  they  are  driven  from  their 
home  range  by  an  invasion  of  domestic  stock  or  by 
persistent  hunting,  they  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
Most  sheep,  then,  live  out  their  lives  within  a  few 
miles  of  their  birthplace.  Within  this  area  they  shift 
with  the  seasons,  following  their  food  supply.  Only 
heavy  snows  bring  them  below  timberline. 
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Plate  III.     Distribution   of   Mountain  Sheep. 


Sheep  range  is  usually  well  marked  with  trails. 
A  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  wears  deep,  narrow  trails 
along  the  easier  grades;  even  in  snow  these  show 
a  line  of  shadow.  Wide-spaced,  zigzag  tracks  in  snow 
mean  that  a  single  animal  or  a  small  group,  prob- 
ably of  rams,  has  passed. 

Hunting  Methods.  Wherever  he  is  encountered,  the 
mountain  sheep  has  more  or  less  the  same  habits. 
Tactics  that  will  get  him  in  the  Sierra  Azul  de  los 
Indios  on  the  Sonora  coast  also  will  get  him  in 
Alaska.  Hunting  the  wild  sheep  is,  to  many  sports- 
men, the  grandest  and  most  difficult  of  all  types  of 
hunting.  The  sheep  hunter  works  high,  in  the  north 
usually  above  timberline  and  often  above  the  clouds. 
Always  he  has  a  vast  panorama  of  wild,  lovely  coun- 
try spread  out  below  him,  and  often  the  climbing  he 
has  to  do  is  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous. 

The  giant  moose,  the  great  many-pointed  head  of 
the  caribou,  the  skin  of  the  mighty  Alaska  brown 
bear  make  magnificent  trophies;  but  all  in  all,  the 
wild  sheep  is  the  Number  One  North  American 
trophy  to  many,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  heavy,  massive  head  of  a  fine  old  ram. 
Many  have  found  that  the  only  times  they  were  in 
actual  danger  while  hunting  came  through  climbing 
for  sheep.  On  occasion  the  country  is  so  rough  that 
survival  is  only  a  matter  of  chance— and  inches.  In 
such  hunting  a  competent  guide  is  as  good  as  a  high 
insurance  policy. 

The  wild  sheep  is  found  from  Alaska  clear  down 
through  the  western  mountains  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  to  Sonora  on  the  Mexican  mainland 
and  to  Lower  California.  There  are  two  main  divi- 
sions of  the  American  wild  sheep— the  bighorns  and 
the  thinhorns.  The  bighorns  are  found  south  of  the 
Peace  and  Skeena  rivers  in  British  Columbia  clear 
to  the  mountains  opposite  Tiburon  Island  on  the 
Sonora  coast  and  almost  to  the  tip  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. The  bighorns  are  relatively  plentiful  in  Can- 
ada, with  the  finest  rams  coming  from  the  type  local- 
ity, which  is  the  crest  of  the  Rockies.  Particularly 
famous  for  great  ram  heads  is  the  Brazeau  section  of 
Alberta,  where  Ovis  canadensis  canadensis  is  found 
at  his  best.  In  the  United  States,  the  sheep  have  been 
badly  thinned  out  over  most  of  their  range,  and  the 
only  state  which  still  has  an  open  season  on  special 
license  is  Wyoming.  In  those  areas  where  sheep  are 
making  a  less  rapid  recovery  than  in  Colorado  and 
Nevada,  biologists  are  satisfied  that  the  losses  are 
due  to  several  factors,  including  illegal  hunting,  poor 
winter  range,  inbreeding,  and  disease  brought  in  by 
domestic  sheep.  The  sheep  of  Arizona,  once  one  of 
the  greatest  bighorn  states,  are  just  about  gone,  and 
even  those  of  Sonora  have  been  thinned  by  illegal 
meat-hunters. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  bighorns  south  of 
the  Peace  and  Skeena  are  divided  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn  and  the  desert  sheep.  Properly, 
all  are  bighorns,  but  the  desert  sheep  are  smaller, 
more  thinly  haired,  lighter  in  color,  and  have  smaller 
horns  than  the  sheep  of  the  high  Rockies. 

The  thinhorn  sheep  range  from  the  absolutely 
pure  white  Dall  (Ovis  dalli  dalli)  through  sheep  with 
a  few  black  hairs  in  their  saddles  and  black  tails,  to 
the  sheep  with  snow-white  heads  and  necks  and  gray 
or  black  saddles  which  were  formerly  called  Ovis 
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fannini,  to  the  Stone  sheep  (Ovis  dalli  stonei)  with 
black  saddles  and  medium  gray  necks  and  faces.  The 
farther  south  the  thinhorn  sheep  go,  the  darker  they 
get.  In  the  western  Yukon  and  Alaska,  they  are  pure 
white.  Around  Dawson  City,  Y.  T.,  they  have  a  good 
many  dark  hairs  in  their  saddles.  In  the  Pelly  Moun- 
tains of  the  southern  Yukon  most  of  the  sheep  are 
of  the  "Fannin"  type,  but  even  in  the  same  hand 
rams  will  be  found  almost  light  enough  to  be  classed 
as  pure  Dalls  and  almost  dark  enough  to  be  Stones. 
Bill  Barthman  of  New  York  once  shot  a  ram  in  the 
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Plate   IV.  Trophy   Measurements,   Bighorn   Sheep. 
A-Greatest  spread    (often  the  tip  to  tip  spread).  B-Tip  to 
tip   spread.   C-Length   of   horn.   D-i -Circumference   of   base. 
D-2-Circumference    at    first    quarter.    D-3-Circumference    at 
second  quarter.  D-4-Circumference  at  third  quarter. 
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Pellys  that  was  as  dark  as  the  "true"  Stones  found 
around  the  heads  of  the  Prophet  and  Muskwa  rivers 
in  British  Columbia. 

In  the  Cassiar  district  of  northwestern  British  Col- 
umbia the  Stone  sheep  vary  all  the  way  from  very 
light  to  very  dark.  Around  the  heads  of  the  Muskwa 
and  the  Prophet  rivers  in  British  Columbia,  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Cassiar,  the  Stone  rams  evidently  aver- 
age darker.  One  hunter  on  a  40-day  trip  saw  only 
two  rams  there  that  appeared  to  have  pure  white 
heads  and  necks.  However,  about  one  in  four  or  five 
had  a  very  light  gray  face.  All  Stone  sheep  have  the 
white  rump  patch  and  little  black  tail  of  the  bighorn, 
but  the  inside  of  the  legs  is  white. 

American  wild  sheep  are  seen  at  their  largest  along 
the  comb  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  between  Jasper 
and  Banff  parks.  North  and  south  they  grow  smaller. 
The  Wyoming  and  Idaho  bighorns  are  smaller  than 
the  great  Canadian  rams  and  the  Mexican  sheep  are 
still  smaller.  Likewise  the  Stone  is  a  smaller  sheep 
on  the  average  than  the  bighorn  and  the  Dall  is 
smaller  than  the  Stone.  Bighorns  that  dress  out  at 
over  300  pounds  are  not  uncommon.  A  very  large 
Stone  ram  with  a  head  high  in  the  records  (shot  in 
1946  by  Jack  O'Connor)  appeared  to  weigh  dressed 
well  over  200  pounds,  and  a  very  large  Dall  shot  in 
the  Yukon  would  not  have  missed  200  by  much. 
However,  it  would  be  an  exceptionally  large  Stone 
that  would  weigh  200  dressed  and  a  large  Dall  that 
would  go  195.  Wherever  he  is  found,  the  bighorn  is 
always  a  brown  sheep.  Old  rams  get  very  dark,  but 
dark  brown.  The  Stones  are  practically  black,  and 
as  one  goes  north,  the  sheep  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  white  hairs  in  their  saddles,  but  the  dark 
hairs  are  more  black  than  brown. 

Bighorns  live  up  to  their  name  in  that  their  horns 
are  more  massive.  Many  are  shot  with  bases  measur- 
ing 17  inches  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  a  15-inch 
base  is  large  for  a  Stone  and  Dall  ram  horns  run 
even  smaller.  No  race  of  sheep  has  a  monopoly  on 
horn  type,  but  the  horns  of  the  brown  sheep  are 
more  nearly  round  in  cross  section  and  average  much 
closer  curls.  Stone  and  even  Dall  sheep  are  found 
with  relatively  close  curls,  but  the  Stone  averages  a 
wider  spread  than  the  bighorn  and  the  Dall  wider 
than  the  Stone.  The  horns  of  the  bighorn  are  a  dark 
brown,  those  of  the  Stone  a  lighter  brown,  and  those 
of  the  Dall  a  dull  lemon  yellow. 

Because  the  wild  sheep  is  the  grandest  of  all  North 
American  trophies,  it  is  considered  immoral  to  shoot 
a  ram  for  any  other  reason  than  to  get  a  fine  head. 
A  bighorn  in  order  to  be  a  trophy  should  have  horns 
that  come  around  opposite  the  eye.  This  will  mean  a 
curl,  usually  of  from  36  to  37  inches.  If  the  ram  is  an 
old  one  the  ends  of  the  horns  should  be  blunted  and 
broomed.  Many  prefer  a  massive,  broomed  37-inch 
head  to  a  longer  one  that  is  more  slender  and  tap- 
ered. If  the  horns  go  up  to  form  a  complete  curl  with 
the  tips  even  with  the  base,  the  head  will  measure 
from  38  to  40  inches  and  will  be  in  the  record  class. 
If  it  goes  beyond  this  it  is  in  the  very  highest  class. 

To  be  a  good  trophy,  the  head  of  a  thinhorn  ram 
should  make  a  complete  curl  and  the  tips  of  the 
horns  should  be  seen  beyond  the  nose.  To  be  well  in 
the  record  class,  the  horn  tips  should  project  well 
above  the  nose. 

Wherever  he  is  found,  the  wild  sheep  is  a  rough 


country  animal.  He  depends  more  on  his  eyes  for 
protection  than  on  anything  else,  and  above  all  it 
is  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  see  the  ram  he  wants 
before  it  sees  him.  Many  good  sheep  hunters  swear 
that  the  animals  have  noses  that  are  no  more  effi- 
cient than  those  of  human  beings  and  in  hunting 
sheep  they  disregard  the  wind.  The  nose  of  a  sheep 
is  not  as  keen  as  those  of  deer,  moose,  and  caribou. 
Nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  can 
smell  and  many  stalks  go  sour  because  rams  catch 
a  man  scent  carried  on  some  unpredictable,  eddying 
mountain  current.  Because  sheep  live  in  high  rough 
country  where  stones  are  always  breaking  loose  and 
tumbling  down,  they  are  not  particularly  bothered 
by  ordinary  noises.  As  compared  to  the  deer  and  the 
caribou,  their  ears  are  small. 

Once  the  hunter  grasps  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
sheep  hunting,  he  will  find  it  simplicity  itself.  First, 
he  must  hunt  ram  country.  Rams  come  together 
with  the  ewes  in  the  mating  season,  which  is  Decem- 
ber in  the  north  and  late  August  and  September  in 
the  deserts.  After  the  rut  the  rams  will  hang  around 
with  the  ewes  for  awhile,  and  then  they  go  off  by 
themselves.  In  the  hunting  season  on  sheep,  which 
ranges  from  August  1  in  the  Yukon  to  September  1 
in  Alberta,  the  rams  are  off  by  themselves,  and  if  any 
good  ram  is  found  close  to  ewes  it  is  by  accident. 
Sometimes,  big  rams  will  be  just  over  the  ridge  or  in 
a  near-by  basin  from  the  ewes  with  whom  they  con- 
sort during  the  rut.  At  other  times  they  will  be 
miles  away. 

Mexican  sheep  travel  widely  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sparse  grasses  and  weeds  that  follow  the  spotty 
rains  in  that  arid  country,  but  the  northern  sheep 
are  pretty  much  creatures  of  habit,  and  a  band  of 
rams  will  use  the  same  summer  range  year  after  year. 
When  they  migrate  to  the  winter  range  they  will  fol- 
low the  same  routes. 

This  is  where  a  good  guide  comes  in.  He  knows 
ram  country,  he  knows  the  migration  routes.  One 
particular  mountain  may  produce  good  rams  year 
after  year.  Another  mountain  near  by,  which  to  any- 
one else  looks  as  "sheepy"  as  the  other,  may  never 
have  rams  on  it  at  all.  Knowing  the  country  is  half 
the  secret  of  a  successful  hunt. 

Young  rams  two  or  three  years  old  stay  with  the 
ewe  herd.  When  they  begin  to  become  big  boys,  the 
old  rams  chase  them  off  during  the  rutting  season. 
Where  sheep  are  relatively  scarce,  one  will  find  rams 
of  all  sorts  in  the  same  bunch,  little  three-  and  four- 
year  olds  as  well  as  great  old  patriarchs  with  trophy 
heads  and  from  11  to  14  years  old.  Where  sheep  are 
plentiful,  however,  the  rams  tend  to  associate  with 
other  rams  in  their  own  age  group.  One  herd  will 
be  all  young  rams,  another  all  old  rams. 

In  the  Yukon  one  hunter  spent  a  whole  day  stalk- 
ing a  large  group  of  rams  which  had  been  seen  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  When  he  came  close 
to  them  he  found  that  not  a  single  one  was  over 
seven  years  old— not  a  trophy  head  in  the  lot.  A 
hunter  on  the  Prophet  River  in  British  Columbia, 
reported  climbing  3000  feet  to  ram  country.  He  saw 
about  50  rams,  but  there  were  no  outstanding  heads, 
as  the  oldest  ram  in  the  group  was  not  more  than 
eight.  About  ten  days  later  he  was  on  the  same  moun- 
tain. All  the  young  rams  had  moved  on  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  the  old  patriarchs.  With  a  com- 


panion,  he  took  two  heads  that  day  that  went  over 
40  inches,  and  they  saw  one  ram  at  a  distance  through 
a  spotting  scope  that  must  have  had  a  45-inch  head! 

It  is  often  said  that  sheep  are  gregarious  animals 
and  that  a  ram  is  never  found  alone.  That  is  not 
strictly  true.  Sheep  are  gregarious  and  rams  usually 
run  in  bunches,  but  now  and  then  one  will  find  a 
very  old  ram  with  a  head  in  the  highest  class  off  by 
himself.  As  a  ram  gets  old,  his  teeth  decay  and  drop 
out.  He  suffers  from  what  would  be  called  pyorrhea 
in  a  human  being.  His  teeth  must  pain  him  terribly. 
He  gets  cross,  quarrelsome,  crotchety,  and  is  evi- 
dently unable  to  get  along  with  other  rams. 

One  of  the  largest  Mexican  rams  reported  was  off 
by  himself  in  country  where  no  other  sheep  were  to 
be  found.  He  had  been  living  alone  at  the  head  of  a 
canyon  and  eating  great  quantities  of  Indian  wheat 
and  a  pealike  vine  that  had  come  up  following  the 
winter  rains.  It  appeared  that  in  a  couple  of  months 
he  had  not  moved  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Because  of  the  rich,  abundant  food,  he  was  very  fat; 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  could  have  survived  the 
coming  dry  months.  He  had  lost  most  of  his  teeth 
and  those  remaining  were  so  loose  that  they  could 
be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers. 

One  of  the  largest  rams  recently  shot  in  the  Yukon 
was  all  alone,  although  he  was  in  the  same  basin 
with  a  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs.  Like  his  very  dis- 
tant Sonora  relative,  he  had  been  staying  in  a  limited 
area  for  a  long  time.  His  annual  rings  showed  him  to 
be  13  years  old,  about  as  old  as  a  sheep  ever  gets. 
This  sheep  was  taken  by  Jack  O'Connor,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  hunt  is  an  interesting  one: 

"The  taking  of  this  ram  is  a  strange  and  improbable 
story,  but  111  tell  it  nevertheless.  Field  Johnson,  my  Indian 
guide  and  I,  had  thoroughly  glassed  the  basin  and  had  seen 
no  sheep  except  the  ewes  and  Iambs.  We  decided  to  cross  it 
to  look  into  the  one  beyond.  About  halfway  across,  I  sud- 
denly knew  I  smelled  a  ram.  I  stopped,  told  Field  that  I  did. 
A  moment  later  that  big  old  ram,  who  had  been  lying  on  a 
point,  jumped  and  ran.  I  shot  him.  The  wind  had  been 
blowing  directly  from  him  to  us.  A  ram  has  a  musky,  sweet- 
ish, heavy  smell,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  smelled 
them  at  a  distance.  This,  however,  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
located  a  ram  by  my  nose  first." 

The  really  good  sheep  hunter  has  to  be  a  skillful 
and  patient  user  of  binoculars.  A  sheep  has  marvel- 
ous eyesight,  but  a  man  who  knows  what  to  look  for 
and  who  has  a  good  pair  of  8-,  9-,  or  10-power  binoc- 
ulars can  see  even  better.  The  first  step  after  getting 
into  ram  range  is  to  go  to  a  point  of  vantage  and  then 
carefully  to  look  over  all  likely  spots,  not  only  for 
sheep  but  for  signs  of  sheep.  Rams  travel  over  bad 
places  in  single  file,  and  if  the  country  is  being  used 
it  is  easy  to  locate  sheep  trails  on  the  shale  slides. 
Rams  like  to  bed  down  in  fine  shale  because  they  can 
paw  out  comfortable  beds  and  also  because  they  can 
run  faster  over  slides  than  any  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies—the wolf  in  the  north  and  the  mountain  lion 
and  coyote  farther  south.  They  also  like  to  bed  near 
rough  cliffs  because  they  can  bound  up  an  escarp- 
ment where  a  wolf  would  break  his  neck.  Rams  also 
like  to  bed  on  points  from  which  they  can  see  in 
every  direction.  They  like  to  feed  in  the  great  basins 
above  timberline,  basins  adjacent  to  steep  rocky 
country  where  they  can  flee  to  safety.  In  many  sec- 
tions they  will  bed  in  rough,  cliffy  country  and  feed 
above  on  rolling,  grassy  mesas. 
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The  snow-white  Dall  sheep  is  easy  to  locate  except 
in  the  winter  because  his  beautiful  coat  will  gleam 
like  a  diamond  against  green  grass  and  lichen  slope 
or  against  dark  shale.  Hunters  report  having  seen 
Dalls  at  least  seven  miles  away!  The  Stones  and  big- 
horns are  less  easy  to  see  because  they  are  less  con- 
spicuous, but  at  great  distances  their  white  rump 
patches  give  them  away.  Unlike  the  deer,  the  elk,  and 
the  moose,  the  wild  sheep  nearly  always  beds  out  in 
the  open. 

The  good  user  of  binoculars  will  first  give  a  more 
or  less  hasty  look  to  see  if  anything  is  conspicuous; 
then,  if  he  sees  nothing,  he  gets  into  a  very  steady 
position  sitting  down  with  his  back  against  a  tree  or 
a  rock  or  with  his  glasses  rested  on  a  stone  or  log  and 
looks  the  country  over  sector  by  sector,  examining 
systematically  everything  that  might  be  a  sheep.  Here 
is  a  group  of  light  spots  against  green  lichen.  Are 
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Plate  V.    Typical  Hoofprints  of  the  Mountain  Sheep. 


they  stones  or  the  rumps  of  rams?  Here  is  something 
dark  over  on  that  point  that  might  be  the  side  view 
of  a  ram  lying  down. 

When  the  hunter's  suspicions  are  aroused,  he 
should  lay  the  glass  on  something  so  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely steady  and  watch,  watch.  The  sheep  hunt- 
er's binoculars  should  be  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
as  there  is  no  poorer  investment  than  a  poor  pair  of 
binoculars.  German  Zeiss  and  Hensoldt  glasses  of 
suitable  specifications  are  excellent,  as  are  the  latest 
British  Ross  glasses,  and,  of  course,  the  American 
Bausch  &  Lomb  binoculars.  The  big  7  x  50  glasses 
as  made  by  various  concerns  are  too  heavy  and  bulky 
for  sheep  hunting.  The  6  x  30  glasses,  though  far 
better  than  nothing,  do  not  have  enough  power. 
The  7  x  35  Bausch  &  Lomb  glass  is  a  beautiful  all- 
around  glass,  but  for  sheep  hunting  where  the  air  is 
clear  and  the  light  good,  the  glasses  preferred  by 
many  are  the  8  x  30,  Bausch  &  Lomb  and  Zeiss,  and 
the  9  x  35  Bausch  &  Lomb,  which— power,  definition, 
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and  weight  considered— are  considered  the  best  to  be 
found. 

Once  rams  are  located,  a  good  spotting  scope- 
either  draw-tube,  prismatic,  or  variable-power— 
will  aid  greatly  in  evaluating  the  head.  The  hunter 
can  carry  the  binoculars,  and  the  guide  can  keep 
the  spotting  scope  in  the  rucksack. 

When  the  hunter  puts  his  finger  on  a  ram,  the 
stalk  should  be  planned  carefully  so  that  the  hunters 
will  never  be  in  sight  of  the  sheep.  If  the  ram  is  seen 
feeding,  it  is  usually  best  to  wait  until  he  beds  down. 
Then  he  will  stay  put  and  the  hunter  can  begin  the 
stalk  assured  that  unless  something  frightens  him  he 
will  stay  put  for  several  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
feeding  ram  may  go  a  mile  or  two  to  bed  and  when 
the  hunter  comes  out  at  where  he  expected  to  see 
the  ram  his  quarry  will  be  gone  and  perhaps  he  can 
never  again  locate  him. 

The  greatest  care  and  patience  should  be  used  in 
stalking  sheep.  One  should  never  take  the  chance  of 
frightening  other  sheep  and  having  the  ram  he  is 
after  see  them  run.  One  experienced  hunter  reports 
having  stalked  a  great  ram  in  country  so  full  of  lesser 
rams  that  in  order  to  cover  about  2  miles  he  had  to 
go  in  a  circle  of  at  least  12  miles— and  that  over 
rough  country.  Keep  the  wind  right,  stay  out  of  sight, 
don't  yield  to  the  temptation  to  go  over  the  ridge 
for  another  look— and  you  will  usually  get  your  ram. 

Then  when  you  come  out  at  the  spot  from  which 
you  will  shoot,  take  your  time.  Look  the  rams  over 
carefully,  make  sure  you  are  after  the  best  head  in 
the  bunch  and  that  you  want  it.  If  the  stalk  is  well 
executed,  the  hunter  should  have  time  to  look  the 
rams  over,  get  his  wind  back,  and  get  over  the  ram 
fever  that  may  beset  him. 

The  reason  that  sheep  are  valued  so  highly  as 
trophies  is  that  getting  a  good  ram  usually  means  a 
lot  of  good  stiff  leg  work.  In  some  areas  a  horse  can 
be  used  in  most  preliminary  phases  of  the  stalk,  but 
most  sheep  country  is  so  rough  that  a  horse  would 
break  his  neck  in  it,  and  the  hunter  must  proceed 
under  his  own  power.  A  middle-aged  man  who  is  not 
too  fat  and  who  is  in  good  condition  can  quickly 
harden  up  to  sheep  hunting,  particularly  if  when  he 
is  packing  into  the  country  he  walks  on  the  trail  in- 
stead of  sitting  on  his  horse  like  a  bag  of  potatoes. 

Jack  O'Connor's  story  of  the  stalking  of  a  Mexican 
ram  is  typical  of  sheep  hunting: 


"I  rode  with  one  Mexican  over  from  camp  about  nine 
miles  away  to  the  base  of  a  sheep  range.  In  five  minutes  I 
had  with  binoculars  found  rams  on  a  crest  about  two  miles 
away.  The  rams  had  seen  us  too,  but  we  were  so  far  away 
they  were  not  worried.  I  set  up  the  20X  spotting  scope  and 
saw  that  one  of  them  was  a  trophy  ram.  Telling  the  Mexican 
to  stay  with  the  horses,  I  dropped  into  an  arroyo  that  led 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  sheep.  I  kept  out  of  sight 
until  I  was  within  a  half-mile  of  the  rams,  then  I  found  that 
there  was  a  place  I  couldn't  cross  without  their  seeing  me. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  rams 
had  all  fed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  and  then 
make  a  break  for  it  before  another  came  over  to  see  what  the 
Mexican  and  the  horses  were  doing  two  miles  away. 

"Finally  all  the  rams  were  on  the  far  side  of  the  ridge.  1 
ran  as  hard  as  I  could  until  I  got  around  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  I  then  stopped  and  got  my  wind  and  made  my 
last  climb  as  quietly  as  I  could  sheltered  from  their  sight  by 
a  rimrock.  When  I  came  to  the  place  from  which  I  had 
planned  to  shoot,  seven  rams  were  within  35  yards  of  me, 
and  I  killed  the  largest  instantly  with  a  shot  through  his 
heart!" 

Sheep  hunting  is  usually  thought  of  as  long-range 
shooting,  but  if  the  stalk  is  well  executed,  there  is 
usually  not  much  reason  for  taking  long-range  shots. 
The  average  kill  is  made  at  slightly  over  200  yards, 
and  some  are  killed  at  around  35  yards. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  There  is  always  a  possibility  that 
the  hunter  may  have  no  recourse  other  than  taking  a 
long  shot,  and  hence  his  rifle  should  have  a  high  vel- 
ocity and  flat  trajectory.  In  addition,  the  rifle  should 
be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  power. 

The  following  calibers  and  loads  are  preferred. 

.270  with   130-grain   bullet. 

.30  '06  with   150-grain  bullet. 

.300  H.  &  H.   Magnum   with   180-grain   bullet. 

.308   Winchester   with    150-grain    bullet. 

For  details  on   the  above  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 

The  bullet  type  should  be  selected  with  care,  for 
the  primary  concern  is  to  get  the  utmost  in  shocking 
power,  and  the  damage  to  meat  is  not  important. 
Therefore,  the  "pointed  expanding,"  the  "hollow 
point,"  or  the  "hollow  copper  point"  are  favored. 

Note:  The  telescope  sight,  preferably  of  four  power,  is 
almost  a  must  for  this  shooting,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  acceptable  reticule.  Many  prefer  fine 
crosshairs  for  this  hunting,  while  others  hold  that  the 
tapered  post  is  most  satisfactory.  (See  "Sights  and  Optical 
Aids.") 
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SMALL    GAME 


OPOSSUM 

The  opossum  (or  possum) ,  whose  common  name 
is  of  Algonquin  origin,  belongs  to  the  order  of  mam- 
mals named  for  the  marsupium,  the  pouch  in  which 
the  mother  carries  her  young.  Australia  has  a  variety 
of  marsupials,  but  only  a  few  families  in  this  group 
are  found  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Among  the 
Didelphidae,  the  opossum  family,  the  pouch  often  is 
poorly  developed  or  lacking  altogether;  the  tiny 
mouse  opossum  (Marmosa)  of  Mexico  and  Panama, 
for  example,  is  pouchless.  It  is  characteristic  of 
marsupials,  however,  that  the  young  are  born  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  development.  For  some  time  after 
birth  they  have  the  appearance  of  embryos,  and  are 
nearly  as  helpless;  whether  protected  by  a  pouch  or 
not,  they  merely  cling  to  the  mother's  body. 

Another  characteristic  of  marsupials  is  the  simple 
structure  of  the  brain.  The  opossum,  which  has  an 
extremely  small  brain  case,  is  described  as  a  primi- 
tive mammal;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
types  found  in  the  Americas. 

Central  and  South  America  have  several  genera 
of  opossums,  including  the  woolly  type  (Philander), 
and  the  water  opossum  (Chironectes)  of  Panama, 
with  webbed  hind  feet.  Mouse  opossums,  about  the 
size  of  rats,  often  come  to  the  United  States  in 
bunches  of  bananas.  The  only  genus  native  to  the 
United  States,  however,  is  Didelphis,  from  which 
the  family  takes  its  name.  The  species  is  called  Didel- 
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phis  virginiana,  since  the  Virginia  opossum  is  con- 
sidered the  typical  form. 

History.  Fossil  remains  show  that  members  of  the 
opossum  family  were  common  in  the  Oligocene  Age, 
and  that,  like  elephants,  they  once  had  a  vast  range 
extending  over  many  parts  of  the  world  where  later 
they  became  extinct.  Today  the  family  has  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Africa.  But  Didelphis  is  one  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  mammals  surviving  in 
North  America  from  the  Pleistocene  Age. 

The  spread  of  civilization  on  this  continent  may 
have  reduced  the  number  of  opossums,  as  woodlands 
were  cleared  for  agriculture.  Yet  today  they  are 
plentiful  even  in  some  thickly  populated  sections. 
Because  the  opossum  is  shy  and  wary  and  ventures 
from  his  den  only  at  night,  his  presence  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  may  be  unsuspected  for  some  time, 
and  few  people  have  any  idea  how  common  this 
animal  is. 

Probably  no  other  American  fur  bearer  of  com- 
parable commercial  importance  has  maintained  its 
numbers  so  well.  A  high  birth  rate  and  the  opossum's 
great  adaptability  in  relation  to  variations  in  the 
food  supply  help  to  compensate  for  very  heavy  hunt- 
ing. Thousands  of  animals  are  killed  each  year  for 
sport,  or  simply  for  food,  and  enormous  quantities 
of  skins  reach  the  fur  market.  This  fur  trade  flour- 
ishes despite  the  fact  that  the  return  to  the  hunter 
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or  trapper  is  very  small;  in  recent  years  50  cents  has 
been  considered  a  good  price  for  even  the  finest  of 
northern  skins.  Through  night  hunting  with  hounds, 
the  opossum  is  easily  taken,  and  in  many  areas  the 
market  is  supplied  principally  by  rural  youths  of 
school  age.  Before  the  war,  many  skins  were  exported 
to  Europe,  where  generally  they  were  dyed  to  re- 
semble skunk  fur  and  used  as  trimming  on  low- 
priced  cloth  coats. 

Identification.  The  typical  Virginia  opossum  (Di- 
delphis  virginiana  virginiana  Kerr),  familiar 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  house  cat,  though  with  shorter 
legs.  An  adult  may  weigh  9  pounds,  sometimes  more. 
The  total  length  is  about  2i/£  feet,  including  12  or 
13  inches  of  tail.  The  tail,  slim  and  tapering,  is 
naked,  with  a  scaly  appearance.  Wrapped  around  a 
branch,  it  can  support  the  owner's  weight  as  a  monk- 
ey's tail  does. 

The  large,  erect  ears  also  are  naked.  In  northern 
states  the  tail  and  ears  may  be  frostbitten  if  the 
opossum  leaves  his  den  in  near-zero  weather.  The 
muzzle  is  long,  rather  pointed,  and  is  furnished  with 
50  teeth. 

Like  the  other  small  animals  which  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  trees— the  tree  squirrel,  raccoon, 
skunk,  and  marten— the  opossum  has  five-toed  feet 
strongly  resembling  human  hands.  The  long,  flex- 
ible toes  easily  grasp  branches.  On  the  hind  feet  the 
first  toe,  which  is  clawless,  can  be  opposed  to  the 
other  toes  like  a  human  thumb;  the  opossum  leaves  a 
distinctive  track  very  like  a  hand  print.  All  the  other 
toes  are  equipped  with  sharp  claws  for  climbing. 

The  female  Didelphis  has  a  well-developed  pouch 
with  strong  muscles  to  close  the  opening. 

On  the  body  long  white  guard  hairs  overlie  softer 
under  fur  of  dark-tipped  hairs.  The  short  fur  on  the 
head,  throat,  and  toes  is  pale,  practically  white,  and 
the  tail  and  ears  are  white  or  creamy,  except  for 
black  tips  on  the  ears  and  some  black  at  the  base 
of  the  tail. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  southward  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  westward  through  the  Gulf  region, 
will  be  found  the  Florida  opossum  (Didelphis  vir- 
giniana pigra  Bangs).  This  is  a  slightly  smaller  sub- 
species with  a  longer  and  more  slender  tail.  It  is 
generally  darker  than  the  Virginia  opossum,  with  less 
white  on  the  toes. 

Characteristics.  The  opossum  makes  his  home  in  a 
hollow  log  or  tree,  or  in  a  snug  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and 
lines  his  nest  with  leaves.  He  sometimes  makes  use  of 
a  woodchuck's  burrow.  In  winter  he  stays  home  and 
sleeps  through  the  severe  cold,  but,  like  the  bear 
and  the  raccoon,  he  is  not  a  true  hibernator,  for 
though  his  breathing  slows  down  when  he  is  denned 
up,  he  maintains  a  high  body  temperature.  Like  the 
raccoon  but  unlike  the  bear,  he  dens  up  for  no  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  moderates  a  little  he  is  abroad  searching  for 
food.  Occasionally  opossums  are  seen  out  on  very 
cold  nights. 

Like  bears  and  raccoons,  they  eat  practically  any- 
thing. The  contents  of  opossum  stomachs  have  been 
found  to  include  insects,  small  snakes,  baby  turtles, 
bats,  crabs,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  berries  and  fruits. 
Apparently  this  animal  has  a  special  weakness  for 


corn  in  the  milk  stage,  and  for  persimmons;  often 
a  hunt  starts  at  a  persimmon  tree. 

A  peculiar  trait  is  the  opossum's  trick  of  feigning 
death  when  cornered:  of  "playing  possum."  He  falls 
on  his  side,  often  with  eyes  closed  and  tongue  hang- 
ing out;  if  picked  up  and  dropped  from  not  too 
great  a  height,  he  falls  limp.  He  may  remain  in  this 
condition  for  some  minutes.  But  the  hunter  or  dog 
who  turns  his  back,  assuming  that  his  prey  is  dead 
of  heart  failure,  may  turn  again  to  find  the  opossum 
gone. 

Men  and  dogs  are  the  opossum's  worst  enemies, 
but  he  is  hunted  also  by  owls  and  by  most  of  the 
larger  predators.  He  is  subject  to  tularemia  or  "rab- 
bit fever,"  which  may  be  transmitted  by  the  wood 
tick  to  man,  and  also  to  sheep. 

Breeding.  Two  broods  per  year  are  not  unusual 
in  the  South,  although  in  northern  states  one  brood 
only  is  more  likely.  The  gestation  period  is  only 
12I/2  days.  A  brood  of  18  may  be  gathered  in  a  table- 
spoon, for  at  birth  a  baby  opossum  is  scarcely  the 
size  of  a  honey  bee.  The  blind,  round-mouthed  head 
has  a  wormlike  appearance.  The  tail  is  curled  under 
the  belly,  and  the  hind  limbs  are  hardly  more  than 
bumps.  The  fore  limbs,  however,  are  well  developed, 
with  strong  claws.  With  a  hand-over-hand  stroke, 
the  infant  pulls  itself  through  its  mother's  fur  into 
her  pouch.  There  it  fastens  firmly  on  a  teat,  to  re- 
main for  several  weeks. 

Normally  the  female  has  but  13  teats,  and  when 
the  brood  exceeds  this  number,  some  inevitably  die. 
After  a  month  the  pouch  usually  contains  no  more 
than  seven  or  eight  young.  They  remain  in  the  pouch 
for  about  two  months.  When  they  have  reached  the 
size  of  mice  they  may  go  exploring  over  their 
mother's  body,  but  will  scurry  back  into  the  pouch 
at  the  slightest  alarm.  After  the  second  month  they 
travel  clinging  to  the  mother's  fur.  A  female  with 
two  rows  of  passengers  on  her  back  appears  twice 
her  normal  size. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Open  woodlands,  swamps, 
marshes— almost  any  kind  of  wasteland— are  this  ani- 
mal's habitat;  opossums  have  been  seen  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  trees.  They  are  found  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union.  Their  numbers  are 
likely  to  fluctuate  in  any  given  area. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  species  is  extending 
its  range  northward;  opossums  are  plentiful  now  in 
northern  states  where  early  in  the  century  they  were 
rare.  Today  they  are  common  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  recently 
a  few  have  been  seen  as  far  north  as  southern 
Ontario. 

Hunting  Methods.  Possum  hunting  is  the  chase  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  and  most  primitive  form.  No 
gun  is  needed  and  even  a  club  is  unnecessary  if  the 
participants  are  agile.  (The  plural  is  used  advisedly 
here  because  it  is  much  more  fun  to  hunt  with  a  com- 
panion, or  a  group,  than  alone.)  All  that  is  required 
is  a  capacity  for  walking,  plus  a  dog  that  can  follow 
a  trail  and  bark  "treed"  at  the  right  time. 

The  opossum  is  a  nocturnal  creature  and  the  hunt- 
ing is  therefore  done  between  nightfall  and  day- 
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break— often  beginning  with  the  former  and  ending 
with  the  latter.  For  some  reason,  or  so  it  seems,  the 
darker  the  night  the  better  the  hunting;  for  the 
possum  needs  no  moon  to  light  his  way  around. 

The  prime  requisite  is  a  hound,  but  almost  any 
"pot-licker"  of  doubtful  ancestry  will  do.  Possums 
have  been  trailed  and  treed  by  a  greater  assortment 
of  lop-eared  "houn'-dawgs"  than  possibly  any  other 
animal  in  North  America.  The  average  coonhound 
will  also  work  on  opossum— and  often  does,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  hunters. 

Possum  hunting  is  more  a  matter  of  luck  than 
skill.  The  dog,  or  dogs,  is  turned  loose  where  it  is 
hoped  he  will  pick  up  a  trail  and  the  hunters  stand 
around  until  "hound  music"  tells  them  he  has  been 
successful.  The  run  is  seldom  a  long  one  and  the  dog 
is  usually  barking  "treed"  soon  after  he  catches  a 
fresh  scent.  One  hunter  generally  carries  a  lantern 
or  an  electric  torch,  and  all  of  the  party  should  be 
armed  with  flashlights.  As  soon  as  the  treed  signal  is 
heard,  all  start  for  the  sound.  Not  infrequently  it 
becomes  a  mad  scramble  through  briars,  uphill  and 
down,  jumping  small  streams,  and  plowing  through 
swampy  morasses  in  the  eerie  darkness  of  the  woods. 
Woe  to  him  who  forgets  to  bring  a  flashlight  or  who 
loses  it  in  the  scramble. 

When  the  hunters  reach  the  tree  where  the  eager 
hound  is  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  looking  up  into 
the  branches  and  telling  the  world  of  his  success, 
the  business  of  bringing  the  opossum  to  bag  begins. 
There  are  several  methods  for  this— and  each  to  his 
own  notions.  If  the  tree  is  slender,  and  it  often  is, 
the  opossum  can  be  shaken  from  his  perch.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  is  wise  to  tie  up  the  dog  or  have 
one  member  of  the  party  hold  him  to  prevent  his 
tearing  the  future  dinner. 

A  small-caliber  rifle  is  an  asset  for  picking  Br'er 
Possum  out  of  the  higher  trees.  The  wavering,  un- 
certain light  beam  from  a  flashlight  makes  for  tricky 
shooting.  The  more  athletically  inclined  can  shinny 
up  the  tree  and  either  grab  the  possum  by  the  tail  or 
knock  him  down  with  a  club.  The  end  result  is  the 
same;  the  possum  goes  in  a  bag  and  the  hound  is 
cut  loose  to  run  again. 

Aside  from  meat  in  the  pot,  the  rewards  for  possum 
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Plate  II.     A  good  possum  hound  is  eager. 

hunting  are  a  lot  of  healthy  exercise  and  the  ringing 
music  of  the  eager  hounds  which,  to  the  man  who 
enjoys  the  long  bugle  note  or  the  quick,  bell-like 
chop  coming  back  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
is  enough. 


Cynomys  ludovicianus 


The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  prairies,  but 
he  is  not  even  remotely  connected  with  the  dog,  as 
his  common  name  deceivingly  implies.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  squirrel  family,  but  the  genus,  of  six  species 
and  sub-species,  is  found  only  in  the  New  World. 
The  marmot  and  spermophile  are  related  to  him. 
Early  explorers  on  this  continent— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Pike,  Brackenridge,  and  others— wrote  in  their  jour- 
nals of  the  prairie  dog  and  sometimes  referred  to  him 
as  "barking  squirrel,"  "petit  chien,"  and  by  the 
Indian  name  "wishtonwish,"  given  to  imitate  his 
characteristic  shrill  whistle. 

History.  The  pioneer  explorers  wrote  idealistic- 
ally  of  the  triumvirate  of  mammal,  bird,  and  snake 
exemplified  in  the  prairie  dog,  burrowing  owl,  and 
rattlesnake,  all  of  which  shared  the  same  hole.  This 


theory  of  friendship  was  disproved  when  better  ob- 
servation indicated  that  the  snake  was  in  the  burrow 
to  eat  the  prairie  dog  young,  the  burrowing  owl 
used  any  hole  for  emergency  protection,  and  re- 
mained in  an  abandoned  one,  and  the  prairie  dog 
entombed  the  snake  and  ate  the  young  of  the  owl. 

The  explorers  also  were  amazed  at  the  size  of 
the  prairie  dog  "villages"  which  extended  for  many 
acres,  numbering  thousands  of  individuals.  Through 
the  years,  however,  the  numbers  increased  in  many 
sections  of  the  plains  because  of  land  cultivation  and 
extermination  of  natural  enemies,  though  many 
large  colonies  were  broken  up  by  ranches.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  dog  town  to  cover  miles  of  land  with 
thousands  and  occasionally  millions  of  individuals. 
A  town  existed  in  Texas  which  was  reportedly  100 
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Plate  I.     Common  Prairie  Dog. 


miles   wide  and   250  miles   long  with  400,000,000 
animals. 

By  1900  the  prairie  dog  had  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  declared  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive forces  to  agriculture  and  ranching.  The  loss  in 
crops,  especially  in  grain  and  alfalfa,  was  great. 
Irrigation  ditches  were  inadvertently  drained  by  the 
burrows.  The  holes,  made  larger  by  predatory 
badgers,  tripped  up  cattle  and  horses.  Texas  \vas 
one  of  the  most  violently  protesting  states.  Millions 
of  acres  of  grassland  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  ratio  of  an  animal's  grass-consuming 
potential  was  32  prairie  dogs  to  one  sheep,  and  256 
prairie  dogs  to  one  cow.  The  annual  loss  was  in 
millions  of  dollars.  Large-scale  poisoning  and  fumi- 
gating was  advocated,  and  the  movement  spread 
from  farmer  and  rancher  to  section  and  state.  The 
Biological  Survey  in  Washington  aided  the  extermin- 
ation of  hundreds  of  millions  of  prairie  dogs  and 
today  the  animal  is  virtually  extinct  in  some  states 
(Kansas,  for  example) . 

Identification.  The  short-legged  prairie  dog  is 
heavy-bodied  and  sturdy,  usually  appearing  rather 
fat.  The  length  ranges  between  14  and  16  inches, 
but  the  male  is  heavier  by  about  a  pound. 

He  has  a  broad  head  and  cheek  pouches  with 
ears  set  low  and  rounded.  The  short,  hairy  tail  is 
flattened. 

The  coarse-haired  coat  varies  in  coloration  from 
dark  pinkish  hazel  to  black  and  buff.  The  undersides 
are  whitish.  In  winter  the  pelage  becomes  thicker, 
smoother,  and  grayer.  Both  male  and  female  are 
colored  alike.  The  pelage  molts  and  is  renewed  from 
March  to  May  and  August  to  November. 

Characteristics.  The  prairie  dog  is  a  sociable  ani- 
mal, and  makes  large  burrows  near  one  another, 
forming  one  colony  in  a  locality.  The  number  of 
individuals  in  each  hole  is  variable,  but  there  are 
usually  a  pair  to  each  burrow,  with  the  numbers 
increasing  when  the  young  are  born.  The  count  in 
a  colony  is  estimated  as  25  prairie  dogs  to  the  acre, 


but  that  is  often  an  inaccurate  measure  since  many 
holes  in  old  towns  are  abandoned. 

The  size  and  construction  of  the  burrows  are 
widely  variable,  often  depending  on  the  size  and 
age  of  the  animal.  Typically,  there  is  a  mound  of 
earth  about  one  foot  high  and  3  to  4  feet  wide  at 
the  mouth  of  each  burrow,  and  the  size  of  the  mound 
grows  with  usage.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  built- 
up  rim  is  to  protect  the  hole  from  being  flooded  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  If  the  mound  is  injured,  the  prairie 
dog  repairs  it  by  scratching  up  earth  around  it  and 
packing  it  down  with  his  nose. 

The  width  of  the  hole  is  around  4]/2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  tunnel  goes  down  from  the  surface 
for  about  15  feet,  then  turns  and  extends  horizon- 
tally for  about  9  feet.  The  grass  nests  are  about  1 1 
inches  in  diameter  and  9  inches  high,  branching  off 
the  main  part  of  the  tunnel  in  circular  chambers. 

The  burrows  are  built  in  the  midst  of  a  food 
supply  or  very  near  to  one.  The  chief  source  of  food 
is  the  bunch  grass  of  the  plains,  but  the  prairie  dog 
prefers  a  more  succulent  diet  of  vegetation  and  culti- 
vated crops.  When  a  large  colony  has  eaten  bare  a 
surrounding  area,  and,  exposed  to  predators,  is 
forced  to  travel  some  distance  for  food,  the  town 
usually  abandons  the  site  and  digs  new  burrows 
near  a  fresh  supply. 

Like  other  members  of  the  rodent  order  which 
live  in  semi-desert  or  desert  country,  the  prairie  dog 
can  live  on  little  water.  A  small  amount  is  derived 
from  his  diet  of  grasses,  roots,  and  seeds,  but  the 
burrows  do  not  strike  water,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed.  In  prairie-dog  land,  engineers  have  un- 
successfully driven  artesian  wells  1000  feet. 

The  prairie  dog  is  diurnal  in  habit,  usually  feeding 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  spending  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  his  burrow. 

When  an  enemy  is  in  sight,  the  spotter  gives  an 
alarm  note— a  piercing  whistle— and  all  the  prairie 
dogs  run  for  their  burrows.  They  characteristically 
do  not  enter  the  burrow  at  once,  but  sit  or  stand  at 
the  edge  of  the  hole,  barking  and  chattering  and 
repeating  the  alarm  whistle  while  the  danger  is 
present.  Each  individual  goes  down  only  when  the 
enemy  is  upon  him. 

The  keen-eyed  prairie  dog  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  enemy  and  manages  to  escape  many  of  them, 
but  the  coyote,  badger,  black-footed  ferret,  and 
rattlesnake  are  most  relentless  and  successful  pre- 
dators. The  coyote  relies  on  stalking  and  conceal- 
ment, but  the  badger  and  ferret  go  down  into  the 
hole.  The  rattlesnake  also  invades  the  burrow, 
usually  in  late  spring,  in  search  of  the  young.  The 
snake  is  equally  terrified  of  the  prairie  dog,  for  he 
lives  in  fear  of  being  smothered,  and  a  light  sprink- 
ling of  loose  earth  will  often  send  him  hastily  to 
the  surface.  If  a  returning  parent  finds  the  snake  in 
his  hole,  he  reportedly  barks  to  attract  the  attention 
of  his  neighbors  and  together  they  push  earth  down 
into  the  hole  until  it  is  plugged. 

The  prairie  dog  is  usually  ridden  with  vermin  and 
the  tick-borne  tularemia  is  often  fatal. 

Those  of  the  colder  ranges  hibernate  briefly  and 
erratically,  interrupting  the  winter's  sleep  periodic- 
ally to  check  on  weather  conditions,  coming  out 
when  the  snow  is  off  the  ground. 

Breeding.  The  prairie  dog  has  a  high  reproduc- 


tion  rate,  with  an  average  of  four,  and  sometimes  six 
or  eight,  to  a  litter.  The  number  of  young  is  variable 
with  the  range,  as  influenced  by  weather  and  food. 
The  young  are  born  in  late  May  or  early  June  and 
mature  quickly.  By  fall,  if  they  have  managed  to 
live  that  long  by  escaping  their  numerous  natural 
enemies,  they  are  of  adult  size. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  prairie 
dog  is  limited  to  the  Great  Plains  region,  from  the 
easternmost  fringe  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  west 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 

In  the  case  of  the  prairie  dog,  climate  is  a  more 
powerful  distributor  of  his  numbers  than  food.  The 
arid  prairies  and  plains  are  mostly  treeless,  with 
little  vegetation  other  than  small  shrubs  and  grasses. 
The  prairie  dog  prefers  succulent  foods,  as  evidenced 
by  the  great  damage  done  to  crops,  but  he  will  not 
leave  the  sunshine  and  dryness.  His  numbers  de- 
crease the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  rich  vegetation  of 
the  humid  Mississippi  Valley. 

About  1900,  however,  two  pairs  were  transplanted 
into  Nantucket,  and  within  ten  years  they  numbered 
in  the  thousands.  A  town  meeting  was  finally  called 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  rid  the  island  of  such 
constant  destruction.  The  residents  then  successfully 
killed  off  all  the  prairie  dogs  on  the  island. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  prairie  dog  of  the  western 
plains  is  a  sort  of  pocket  edition  of  the  eastern  wood- 
chuck,  but  he  is  more  gregarious  than  monax  and 
lives  in  towns  with  others  of  his  kind.  This  tiny 
"sod-poodle"  offers  a  tempting  target  as  he  sits  on  a 
mound  above  his  burrow  and  hunters  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  test  their  rifles  on  him  just  as  the 
eastern  shooter  practices  on  the  'chuck. 

As  with  the  eastern  'chuck,  the  main  idea  is  to  get 
close  enough  for  a  shot,  but  stalking  the  prairie  dog 
is  a  somewhat  different  proposition.   His   natural 
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habitat  is  the  open  plains  and  there  are  no  stone 
fences,  hedgerows,  or  convenient  trees  to  shield  the 
approaching  hunter.  Furthermore,  much  of  his  range 
is  shared  by  the  rattlesnake  and  attempting  to  crawl 
up  to  him  is  not  recommended. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  for  prairie  dogs  is  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon,  as  the  animals  are  more 
active  at  those  times.  During  the  heat  of  midday  the 
whole  village  may  appear  deserted. 

While  above  ground  the  colony  relies  on  posted 
sentinels  to  sound  the  alarm  at  approaching  danger. 
Immediately  upon  hearing  the  shrill  whistle  every 
prairie  dog  dashes  to  the  mouth  of  his  burrow.  Un- 
like the  'chuck,  however,  he  does  not  dive  from 
sight  but  sits  erect  on  the  mound  and  repeats  the 
piercing  whistle  of  alarm  and  protest.  This  is  the 
moment  for  the  rifleman  to  make  his  shot.  The  crack 
of  the  rifle  will  likely  send  the  closer  animals  below 
ground,  but  if  the  hunter  remains  motionless  for  a 
time  and  is  fairly  well  concealed,  a  few  cautious 
heads  will  reappear.  If  the  coast  seems  clear  the  dogs 
will  climb  on  their  mounds  for  a  better  view  and  the 
fun  begins  again.  In  large  towns  they  will  often 
dive  into  their  holes  as  the  hunter  approaches  and 
come  up  again  when  he  has  passed.  Experienced 
hunters  take  advantage  of  this  trait  and  profit  by 
walking  boldly  through  the  edge  of  the  town  and 
then  turning  to  pick  their  targets  in  the  rear. 

In  some  sections  the  little  animals  may  be  ap- 
proached close  enough  for  the  ordinary  .22  to  be 
effective,  but  in  areas  where  they  have  become  wiser 
and  more  gun-shy  killing  them  successfully  is  a  job 
for  the  longer-range  "varmint"  rifles. 

A  scope-sighted  rifle  is  not  a  must,  but  a  good 
scope  is  a  great  advantage  for  this  type  of  hunting. 
The  tiny  animals  offer  but  a  small  target  at  best  and 
when  the  heat  waves  are  dancing  over  the  prairie 
it  is  difficult  to  see  them  clearly  over  iron  sights. 
As  with  'chuck  hunting,  a  scope  with  very  fine  cross- 
hairs is  preferred. 


RABBITS  AND  HARES 
Rabbits 

Our  North  American  "rabbit"  is  commonly  known 
under  a  misnomer.  The  true  European  rabbit  (Cuni- 
culus)  is  native  to  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  and  has  been  transplanted  to  various  coun- 
tries. Its  numbers  reached  plague  proportions  in 
Australia.  Domesticated  rabbits  and  hares,  locally 
called  "San  Juan"  or  "jack  rabbits,"  have  been 
introduced  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  places  they  have  become  serious  agricul- 
tural pests.  They  are  well  established  in  south- 
eastern New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  and 
in  a  few  localities  in  the  Northwest  and  Middle 
West. 

The  European  rabbit  is  characterized  by  burrow- 
ing and  living  in  colonies,  but  our  native  cottontail 
(Sylvilagus)  usually  nests  above  ground  in  land  de- 
pressions and  is  more  or  less  solitary  in  habit.  The 
Idaho  pygmy  (Brachylagus)  is  the  nearest  in  form 
to  the  European  rabbit  and  can  be  called  a  "rab- 
bit" for  want  of  a  better  name. 

The  term  "rabbit"  has  also  been  used  to  include 


Genus  Sylvilagus  and   Genus  Brachylagus 

the  jack  rabbit  and  snowshoe  rabbit  which  are  hares 
(Lepus). 

COTTONTAIL  Sylvilagus 

History.  The  ubiquitous  cottontail  ranges  through- 
out this  continent  and  is  more  hunted,  by  boy  and 
skilled  sportsman  alike,  than  any  other  North  Amer- 
ican animal.  In  spite  of  the  hunter's  yearly  toll,  as 
well  as  the  high  death  rate  due  to  numerous  natural 
enemies,  and  sweeping  scourges  of  disease,  the  rabbit 
has  escaped  extinction  largely  because  of  its  fecund- 
ity. In  most  species  several  litters  are  born  each  year 
with  about  four  young  to  each  litter. 

In  varying  degrees,  dependent  upon  their  num- 
bers and  food  supply,  the  cottontail  is  considered  a 
pest  by  farmers  and  ranchers.  Losses  suffered  are 
compensated  in  some  measure,  however,  by  the 
business  done  in  meat,  felt,  and  fur.  Modern  meth- 
ods of  preparing  fur  have  stimulated  successful 
shearing  and  dyeing  of  rabbit  fur  ("coney")  to  the 
likeness  of  beaver,  ermine,  chinchilla,  etc. 
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In  almost  all  areas  the  cottontail  may  fluctuate 
rather  sharply  in  abundance.  It  does  not  follow  a 
well-defined  cycle  like  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and 
Arctic  hare.  Periods  of  overabundance  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  seeming  to  approach  near  extinc- 
tion, lasting  a  year  or  two.  One  of  the  controlling 
factors  in  this  rise  and  fall  is  a  disease  known  as 
tularemia.  Other  animals  carry  this  disease;  often 
it  is  passed  from  one  to  another,  as  well  as  to  man, 
by  infected  deer  flies  and  ticks. 

If  a  rabbit  is  infected,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  stupor, 
is  sluggish,  and  does  not  run  when  the  hunter  ap- 
proaches. If  an  animal  is  found  in  that  condition, 
it  should  be  killed  and  not  touched.  Once  the  ani- 
mal is  killed,  the  disease  also  can  be  detected  by  the 
yellowish  or  whitish  flecks  on  the  liver  and  spleen. 
Even  though  the  disease  is  not  detected,  if  an  infected 
animal  is  thoroughly  cooked,  the  germ  is  rendered 
harmless. 

Since  the  germ  is  transmissible  to  human  beings, 
primarily  through  open  cuts,  the  hunter  is  advised  to 
wear  gloves  while  dressing  the  carcass  and  to  wash 
his  hands  thoroughly  afterward. 

Identification.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
cottontail  is,  as  the  name  implies,  his  short,  bushy 
tail.  It  is  elevated  when  he  runs  and  shows  white  on 
the  underside.  It  is  this  feature  which  distinguishes 
him  throughout  the  species. 

Both  sexes  of  the  cottontail  are  colored  alike  in 
brown  coats  with  white  undersides.  The  size  of  the 
animal  varies  according  to  the  food  supply  of  each 
locale,  but  he  weighs  from  2  to  3  pounds  and  aver- 
ages about  13  inches  in  length.  His  ears  are  about  3 
inches  long.  He  has  the  gnawing  teeth  typical  of  the 
rodent  family. 


Characteristics.  The  cottontail  is  very  timid  and  is 
easily  frightened  into  flight.  His  first  swift  spurt 
is  not  sustained,  however,  for  he  relies  on  hiding 
rather  than  running.  When  closely  pursued,  he  will 
often  run  into  the  abandoned  hole  of  a  woodchuck, 
prairie  dog,  or  badger.  Usually  the  hole  in  which  the 
cottontail  is  found  is  not  one  of  his  own  making 
since  he  does  not  characteristically  burrow.  When  he 
picks  a  hiding  place  to  rest  in,  it  usually  has  two 
exits,  to  observe  an  approach  of  the  enemy  and  to 
make  sure  of  a  getaway. 

When  terrorized,  the  adult  often  squeals.  Also, 
when  alarmed,  he  will  commonly  beat  out  a  warning 
to  others  in  the  neighborhood  by  thumping  on  the 
ground  with  his  hind  feet. 

His  enemies  are  numerous  and  millions  are  killed 
each  year  by  hunters  and  predators.  His  natural  ene- 
mies are  the  owl,  fox,  brown  rat,  hawk,  coyote,  and 
other  small  carnivores  to  which  he  is  the  chief  food 
supply.  His  greatest  and  least-mentioned  enemy  is 
the  common  house  cat,  which  is  a  skilled  and  stealthy 
stalker,  usually  prowling  through  the  woods  at  night. 

Of  his  senses  his  eyesight  is  the  best.  His  eyes  are 
bulging,  allowing  him  to  see  to  the  front,  to  both 
sides,  and  partially  to  the  rear  without  changing 
position. 

In  summer  he  feeds  primarily  on  herbs,  short 
shrubs  and  his  favorite  clover.  Since  he  does  not 
hibernate  like  the  woodchuck,  he  must  seek  winter 
food,  which  is  usually  the  bark  and  twigs  of  low 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Breeding.  The  prolific  nature  of  the  rabbit  has 
been  mentioned.  Breeding  begins  at  about  six 
months  and  continues  at  the  rate  of  several  litters  per 
year  with  an  average  of  four  young  to  a  litter  until 
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the   rabbit    dies.    The   gestation    period    averages 
twenty-eight  days. 

The  number  of  young  produced  is  relative  to  the 
state  of  abundance  or  scarcity  in  the  "cycle."  Seven 
young  are  often  dropped  at  the  peak  of  a  cycle 
abundance,  three  offspring  are  common  in  the  low 
point  of  population. 

In  the  more  southerly  ranges  young  are  born  all 
during  the  year,  but  in  northerly  ranges  there  are 
seldom  any  young  in  the  winter. 

The  young  are  dropped  naked  and  blind  into  a 
nest  which  is  built  in  a  depression  in  the  ground.  It 
is  often  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  mother.  The  doe 
suckles  her  litter,  and  after  a  few  days  they  have 
grown  a  protective  fur  and  are  strong  enough  to 
leave  the  nest  in  her  company.  The  doe  often  moves 
them  about  by  picking  them  up  by  the  neck  as  a  cat 
does  kittens. 

The  mother  casts  off  her  innate  timidity  when  her 
young  are  threatened.  She  is  a  courageous  protector 
and  will  place  herself  between  them  and  larger  ani- 
mals. She  has  been  known  to  ward  off  and  chase 
away  a  marauding  weasel. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  cottontail  has  the 
widest  range  of  any  American  rabbit.  He  inhabits 
all  types  of  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Canada  to  South  America. 

There  are  three  distinguishable  groups:  (1)  The 
Eastern  cottontail  ranging  from  Florida  north  to  the 
New  England  states;  (2)  the  Rocky  Mountain 
group;  and  (3)  the  Western  cottontail  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  cottontail  prefers  the  cultivated  areas,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  farms  and  orchards,  but  he  also 
thrives  on  the  desert  lands  of  southern  California. 
He  usually  travels  over  a  network  of  paths  which 
can  be  readily  detected. 

BRUSH  RABBIT  Sylvilagus  bachmani 

The  brush  rabbit  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  cot- 
tontail but  does  not  have  the  white  underside  of  the 
tail  characteristic  of  the  cottontail  species.  He  is 
typically  small  in  size,  with  a  small  tail  and  short 
legs.  His  coat  is  even  and  dark. 

The  habits  of  the  brush  rabbit  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  cottontail,  but,  as  his  name  denotes, 
he  is  a  lover  of  the  brush  and  shies  from  open  country 
altogether. 

SWAMP  RABBIT  or  MARSH  RABBIT 

Sylvilagus  palustris 

The  swamp  rabbit  is  similar  to  the  cottontail,  but 
also  lacks  the  white  underside  of  the  tail  which  iden- 
tifies the  cottontail.  He  has  a  short  tail  and  has  a  dark 
pelage.  He  is  small  with  slender  legs. 

He  is  reportedly  the  only  rabbit  in  the  world 
which  lives  in  and  along  the  margins  of  water.  He 
inhabits  the  swamp  areas,  and  near-by  higher 
ground,  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  and  is 
found  in  large  numbers  in  south  and  western  Flor- 
ida. He  is  distinguished  by  the  webbing  of  his  hind 
feet  which  makes  him  a  good  swimmer.  To  escape 
pursuit  he  will  head  for  the  water  and  lie  totally 
submerged  except  for  his  nose. 
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IDAHO  PYGMY  RABBIT 

Brachylagus  idahoensis 

The  Idaho  pygmy  rabbit,  smallest  of  the  North 
American  rabbits,  resembles  a  midget  cottontail  in 
form.  Despite  the  lack  of  the  distinguishing  tail, 
many  confused  the  Idaho  pygmy  with  a  baby  cotton- 
tail primarily  because  so  few  were  seen.  The  rarity 
proved  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  where  to  find 
them,  not  a  scarcity  in  numbers. 

He  varies  between  10  and  12  inches  in  length. 
His  ears  are  short  and  wide  and  he  has  a  short  tail. 

He  differs  from  the  cottontail  in  assuming  a  dis- 
tinct seasonal  change  of  coloring.  In  summer  his  coat 
is  a  brownish-gray,  but  in  winter  it  varies  to  a  wine 
color.  Both  colors  are  protective  and  blend  with  his 
peculiar  habitat  in  the  sagebrush  plains.  He  creeps 
with  ratlike  closeness  to  the  ground,  not  bounding 
like  the  cottontail.  His  habits  are  much  like  those 
of  the  cottontail.  He  feeds  on  various  plants  and  grass 
and  the  leaves  of  shrubs.  His  range  is  very  confined 
and  is  limited  to  the  area  where  California,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon  meet,  extending  into  the  southern  part 
of  Idaho.  His  long  pelage  keeps  him  warm  in 
Nevada,  where  he  inhabits  areas  7000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Hunting  Methods.  Number  One  position  among 
popular  North  American  small  game  goes  to 
the  cottontail  rabbit,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
runner-up  will  ever  oust  him  from  that  place.  Every 
game  species  has  its  loyal  followers,  but  it  is  the 
lowly  bunny  who  furnishes  more  gunning  each  year 
than  most  of  the  other  game  combined.  He  may  not 
be  as  sporting  an  opponent  as  the  wilier  and  faster- 
moving  upland  game,  or  the  speedy  ducks,  but  he 
can  and  does  provide  both  sport  and  food  to  mil- 
lions of  hunters  annually. 

The  real  reason  for  his  popularity,  aside  from  his 
being  a  very  tasty  dish,  is  that  he  is  available.  From 
Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
he  is  found  in  virtually  every  one  of  the  United 
States  and  parts  of  southern  Canada.  Unlike  most 
other  species  he  suffers  not  at  all  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization;  in  fact,  he  benefits  thereby 
and  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  suburban  garden  as  a 
distant  swamp.  He  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
a  ready  quarry  for  the  scattergun  enthusiast. 

Some  states  do  not  even  class  him  as  a  game  ani- 
mal; in  those  that  do  the  open  season  is  a  long  one 
and  a  hunter  may  go  after  rabbits  when  there  is  no 
other  game  which  he  may  legally  pursue.  Grouse  may 
disappear  from  favorite  covers;  the  woodcock  flight 
is  uncertain  and  of  short  duration;  pheasant  shooting 
is  spotty  and  nonexistent  in  many  localities;  the 
duck  season  becomes  shorter  and  the  birds  fewer 
with  the  passing  years;  but  the  prolific  cottontail 
continues  to  thrive  and  prosper  all  over  the  country. 

No  expensive  paraphernalia  is  required  for  the 
sport  of  rabbit  hunting.  A  gun,  some  shells— and 
usually  a  hunting  license— are  all  that  are  necessary 
in  the  way  of  equipment.  The  confirmed  rabbit 
hunter  needs  no  advice  regarding  the  proper  cloth- 
ing but  the  tyro  may  profit  by  the  following  sugges- 
tions: In  most  sections  of  the  country  good  bunny 
hunting  comes  after  the  first  frost  and  continues 
right  on  through  the  winter.  There  will  be  mild  days 
of  Indian  summer  when  the  lightest  of  clothing  will 
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seem  too  warm,  and  there  will  be  days  of  bitter  cold 
when  the  right  mitten  is  removed  only  when  it  is 
time  to  shoot.  The  amount  of  clothing  and  its  pro- 
tective warmth  will  be  dictated  by  the  thermometer, 
but  regardless  of  what  is  worn  the  outer  garments 
should  be  resistant  to  briars. 

The  cottontail  is  keenly  aware  of  his  many  natural 
enemies  and  for  protection  against  them  he  relies 
chiefly  on  patches  of  briars,  tangled  weeds,  under- 
brush, and  dense  thorny  growths  which  are  difficult 
to  penetrate.  Such  cover  will  make  shreds  of  a 
sweater  in  no  time  at  all  and  is  destructive  to  all 
soft  fabrics.  The  ordinary  hunting  coat,  made  of 
tough  drill  or  some  other  closely  woven  fabric,  is 
ideal.  Heavy  cotton  overalls  or  dungarees  serve  to 
cover  the  legs,  but  a  pair  of  hunting  pants  or  breeches 
with  special  reinforcement  in  front  will  be  more 
comfortable  because  they  prevent  scratches  from  the 
briars.  Since  rabbit  hunting  usually  entails  a  lot  of 
walking  it  is  well  to  wear  a  good  grade  of  heavy 
wool  socks  and  comfortable  shoes  or  boots.  Some 
hunters  make  a  practice  of  wearing  a  glove  on  the 
left  hand  even  in  warm  weather  because  it  saves 
the  hand  from  a  lot  of  nasty  scratches  when  fending 
the  way  through  cover.  The  rest  of  the  clothing 
problem  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

The  cottontail  has  been  killed  with  everything 
from  a  slingshot  to  a  high-powered  rifle.  Many  a  bud- 
ding hunter  has  tried  out  his  first  mail-order  gun 
on  a  convenient  bunny,  and  each  season  an  army  of 
eager  gunners  sallies  forth  with  a  varied  assortment 
of  leadslingers  in  search  of  rabbit  stew.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  section  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  gun  for  the  purpose.  Any 
problem  regarding  that  matter  will  be  answered 
fully  in  the  section  on  firearms.  The  choice  of  a  gun 
is  entirely  up  to  the  individual  shooter.  The  pre- 
ferred weapon,  and  the  one  which  puts  meat  on  the 
table  most  regularly,  however,  is  the  shotgun. 

Gauge  is  not  very  important.  The  majority  of 
hunters  prefer  a  12  gauge,  probably  because  the 
majority  of  hunters  own  but  one  gun— but  the 
smaller  gauges  can  be  just  as  deadly  when  properly 
aimed.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  rabbit  can 
carry  a  lot  of  lead  unless  hit  in  a  vital  spot,  and,  like 
any  other  animal  or  bird,  he  is  entitled  to  a  quick, 
humane  death.  Any  shotgun  which  will  kill  cleanly 
at  reasonable  ranges  is  suitable  for  the  job. 

Although  the  rifle  is  generally  used  in  hunting  the 
larger  hares  and  jack  rabbits,  it  is  not  recommended 
for  bunny  shooting.  Br'er  Rabbit  has  a  habit  of 
"freezing"  in  hopes  he  will  not  Re  seen— and  most 
of  the  time  he  isn't— but  when  he  decides  to  go,  his 
bobbing,  twisting  getaway  is  fast  and  he  offers  a  slim 
target  to  the  rifleman.  There  is  another  angle  re- 
garding the  use  of  a  rifle  for  rabbit  shooting  that 
deserves  some  consideration.  Good  cottontail  hunt- 
ing is  frequently  found  in  fairly  well-settled  com- 
munities where  the  distance  between  houses  and 
farms  is  not  great.  The  printed  warning  on  a  box  of 
.22  cartridges  that  they  are  dangerous  at  a  mile  is  no 
myth.  The  possible  danger  involved  is  obvious.  Even 
a  .22-caliber  bullet  has  a  nasty  way  of  ricocheting  at 
weird  angles  from  a  rock,  a  tree  branch,  or  frozen 
ground,  and  it  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  when  it  hits. 
Among  sportsmen,  of  course,  the  chief  argument 
against  the  use  of  the  rifle  is  that  it  can  be  employed 


only  to  pot  sitting  bunnies— which  hardly  seems 
like  giving  them  a  fair  break. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  charms  about  rabbit 
hunting  is  that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules. 
Each  hunter  may  develop  his  own  technique  as  he 
gains  experience.  The  cottontail  is  found  in  so  many 
different  places  and  types  of  cover  that  certain  sec- 
tions use  methods  which  are  more  or  less  local  in 
character.  Unfortunately  for  the  rabbit,  however, 
he  follows  much  the  same  general  pattern  of  behav- 
ior no  matter  where  he  is  found,  and  so  some  knowl- 
edge of  his  habits  will  help  in  hunting  him  anywhere. 

The  cottontail  does  a  lot  of  aimless  wandering  in 
his  search  for  food  but  in  his  favorite  cover  he  uses 
the  same  trails  day  in  and  day  out  until  they  be- 
come well  defined  and  obvious  to  even  the  unprac- 
ticed  eye.  When  put  to  flight  he  may  circle  in  any 
direction  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  will  get  onto 
one  of  these  favorite  runways.  The  wise  hunter  takes 
up  his  position  where  two  or  more  of  these  paths 
converge,  while  his  companion  or  a  dog  works  the 
cover,  for  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  any  rabbits  in 
the  vicinity  will  eventually  come  loping  along  that 
way. 

Typical  rabbit  cover  embraces  a  wide  variety  of 
different  terrain.  Patches  of  thick  brush  with  open 
spaces  in  between  are  usually  productive.  Hedge- 
rows, swamps  and  swales,  sassafras  thickets,  briar 
clumps,  old  orchards,  weedy  patches,  line  fences,  and 
open  fields  near  wooded  areas  all  harbor  cottontails. 
Clumps  of  juniper,  evergreens,  and  cedar  swamps 
are  favored  winter  hangouts  in  the  northern  states. 
Any  place  that  has  a  good  growth  of  underbrush  and 
vines  is  likely  to  be  home  to  one  or  more  bunnies. 
All  piles  of  brush  should  be  thoroughly  trodden  and 
kicked  in  passing,  for  they  are  the  favorite  hiding 
places  of  the  cottontail. 

Rabbit  hunting  reaches  its  peak  as  a  sport  when 
one  or  more  dogs  are  used,  but  the  time-worn  custom 
of  "walking  'em  up"  is  still  popular  with  millions 
of  hunters  who  have  no  dogs.  Two  or  three  gunners 
make  an  ideal  combination  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  companionship  and  the  fact  that  one  man  is  likely 
to  put  out  rabbits  for  the  others.  However,  a  lone 
hunter  can  bag  rabbits  successfully  and  have  a  lot  of 
sport  in  doing  it.  The  quest  for  cottontails  is,  or 
should  be,  a  leisurely  procedure.  The  old  axiom  that 
haste  makes  waste  is  especially  true  in  this  game,  and 
he  who  burns  up  the  miles  is  not  likely  to  see  many 
rabbits.  Br'er  Rabbit  relies  on  two  stratagems  for 
survival.  One  is  absolute  immobility,  and  the  other 
is  headlong  flight.  He  generally  tries  the  former  be- 
fore he  resorts  to  the  latter.  Crouched  in  a  clump  of 
dried  grass,  or  among  the  brown  leaves,  he  flattens 
his  body,  lays  back  his  ears,  and  hopes  to  remain 
unnoticed.  As  a  rule  he  blends  so  well  with  his  sur- 
roundings that  it  takes  a  keen  eye  indeed  to  detect 
him.  His  large  dark  eyes  are  the  only  giveaway  to 
his  otherwise  excellent  camouflage.  When  thus  con- 
cealed he  will  almost  allow  himself  to  be  stepped  on 
before  getting  under  way.  The  fast-moving  hunter 
passes  many  rabbits  unknowingly  in  the  course  of  a 
day  afield.  Now  the  bunny,  like  most  animals,  be- 
lieves himself  invisible  as  long  as  the  hunter  keeps 
moving  rapidly  along.  Approach  him  slowly,  how- 
ever, or  stop  in  his  vicinity  and  he  becomes  unnerved 
and  bolts  from  his  hiding.  It  is  an  excellent  practice 


in  rabbit  hunting  as  well  as  when  after  other  game 
to  pause  briefly  after  every  few  steps.  Many  a  well- 
concealed  animal  or  game  bird  has  been  urged  into 
giving  away  his  whereabouts  simply  because  he 
thought  the  motionless  hunter  had  spotted  him. 

In  heavily  matted  undergrowth  the  rabbit  will 
often  skulk  along  unless  actually  forced  into  the 
open.  This  is  especially  true  of  swamp  rabbits  and 
those  found  in  the  heavy  swale  grass.  Of  course  with 
a  dog  this  maneuver  is  of  no  avail,  but  they  often 
outwit  the  gunner  alone. 

There  are  some  who  scoff  at  the  rabbit  as  being  a 
target  unworthy  of  their  skill.  Perhaps  they  have  yet 
to  hunt  him  in  the  proper  cover.  It  is  true  that  a 
cottontail  bounding  across  an  open  field  presents 
little  difficulty,  but  the  same  bunny  in  close  cover 
becomes  a  highly  elusive  target.  He  usually  leaves 
his  hiding  place  as  though  jet-propelled  and  flaunts 
his  powderpuff  tail  for  a  matter  of  seconds  before 
he  is  lost  to  sight.  Where  the  cleared  spaces  between 
covers  are  small  he  can  leap  from  one  shelter  to  an- 
other with  amazing  speed.  It  takes  fast  thinking,  fast 
shooting,  and  excellent  co-ordination  to  hit  him 
under  these  conditions.  Some  gunners  hold  their  fire 
if  their  quarry  disappears,  but  the  experienced  rab- 
bit shooter  estimates  about  where  the  rabbit  should 
be  and  fires  into  the  cover,  often  with  the  desired 
effect. 

Jump-shooting  rabbits  by  tracking  them  in  the 
snow  is  a  popular  method  in  many  places,  and  it 
can  be  good  sport.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  cot- 
tontail is  a  wanderer;  the  tracks  he  makes  during 
the  night  may  be  a  veritable  maze,  but  they  are  a 
definite  indication  of  his  presence  in  the  vicinity 
and  encourage  the  search  for  their  maker.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  squaw  who  handed  a  very  young  buck 
his  tiny  bow  and  arrows,  pointed  to  a  rabbit  track, 
and  said,  "At  end  of  track  is  your  breakfast."  And 
so  it  is  with  winter  hunting.  One  has  only  to  follow 
the  telltale  sign  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be 
fried  rabbit  for  supper— or  a  miss. 

During  severe  storms  and  periods  of  bad  weather 
rabbits  go  underground,  or  seek  shelter  in  hollow 
tree  roots,  or  beneath  overhanging  banks.  They 
emerge  from  these  places  as  soon  as  the  weather 
clears,  and  that  is  the  best  time  to  hunt  them.  The 
cottontail  is  fond  of  comfort  and  during  the  cold, 
windy  season  he  is  most  likely  to  be  found  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  hill.  On  sunny  days  in  winter  he  will  re- 
main in  the  open  spots  where  he  can  absorb  all  the 
warmth  possible. 

The  sport  of  cottontail  hunting  really  reaches  its 
zenith  with  a  dog.  Three  breeds  of  hounds  are  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  beagle, 
the  basset,  and  the  dachshund.  More  recently  the 
springer  spaniel  has  also  become  popular.  Each 
breed  has  its  loyal  adherents  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
personal  choice.  The  respective  merits  of  each  are 
covered  at  length  in  the  section  on  hunting  dogs  and 
so  only  their  general  qualifications  will  be  men- 
tioned here.  Numerically  the  beagle  hound  is  the 
most  popular,  but  any  of  the  breeds  mentioned 
is  admirably  suited  for  rabbit  hunting. 

The  ideal  rabbit  dog  must  possess  certain  char- 
acteristics in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  peculiar 
to  his  job.  First  in  importance,  in  the  case  of  a 
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hound,  is  a  good  nose;  for  a  hound  should  run 
rabbits  by  scent  only.  He  must  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
cold  trail  and  puzzle  out  the  right  track  from  the 
welter  of  haphazard  cross  trails  left  by  a  feeding 
bunny.  He  must  be  determined  on  the  trail  but  not 
too  fast.  A  fast-running  dog  will  crowd  his  quarry 
so  much  that  the  rabbit  either  seeks  refuge  in  a  hole 
or  is  too  close  to  the  dog  to  permit  safe  shooting.  The 
dog  should  be  small  in  stature  to  work  in  the  tangled 
cover  through  which  the  rabbit  will  lead  him.  A 
moderately  slow  dog  with  a  merry  tongue  keeps  the 
rabbit  moving  but  does  not  frighten  him  unduly. 

A  rabbit,  if  not  pressed,  will  bound  along  at  what 
he  considers  a  safe  distance  ahead  of  the  dog  and 
may  even  stop  for  brief  rests  while  the  hound  pa- 
tiently works  out  the  scent  track.  Though  he  may 
start  out  on  a  straight  line  he  does  not  hold  such  a 
course  for  long.  Within  a  hundred  yards  or  less  he 
usually  swings  to  the  right  or  left  and  begins  to 
circle  back  to  the  spot  where  he  was  originally  put 
up.  This  trait  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  knowing 
hunter,  who  has  only  to  station  himself  on  a  hum- 
mock, stump,  or  some  other  elevation  where  he  can 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  his  surroundings  and  await 
the  arrival  of  Br'er  Rabbit. 

The  hound  music  following  the  course  taken  by 
the  rabbit  tells  the  gunner  from  which  quarter  his 
quarry  is  likely  to  arrive  and  as  the  sound  of  the 
hound  gets  closer  he  knows  the  bunny  is  not  far 
ahead  of  it.  The  voice  of  the  hound  changes  by  de- 
grees from  the  tentative  "yip"  when  he  first  finds  a 
trail  to  an  excited,  eager  baying  when  the  trail  gets 
warm.  Rare  indeed  is  the  hunter  whose  pulse  fails 
to  quicken  in  response  to  the  song  of  his  dog  on  a 
hot  trail.  Some  hunters  declare  that  two  hounds 
work  better  than  one,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion. 

The  springer  spaniel  flushes  the  rabbit  out  of  his 
cover  and  immediately  gives  chase.  The  cottontail 
has  little  trouble  in  keeping  well  ahead  of  the  dog, 
although  he  may  have  to  run  somewhat  faster  than 
he  would  from  a  hound.  When  a  well-placed  shot 
up-ends  the  rabbit  the  springer  completes  his  job 
by  retrieving  the  game. 

The  possibility  of  infection  from  rabbits  having 
tularemia  (rabbit  fever)  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Active,  healthy-appearing  rabbits  seldom  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease  but  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
treat  all  of  them  as  though  they  were  until  certain. 
Hunters  invariably  have  scratches  on  their  hands 
and  it  is  through  these  tiny  breaks  in  the  skin  that 
the  germ  enters  the  bloodstream.  The  use  of  gloves 
when  cleaning  and  skinning  a  bunny  and  thorough- 
ly washing  the  hands  thereafter  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion. 

All  rabbits  should  be  cleaned  and  the  head  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  after  shooting  but  should 
not  be  skinned  until  ready  to  cook.  Shot  usually 
penetrate  the  viscera  and  allow  the  juices  to  escape 
into  the  body  cavity;  these  will  ruin  the  meat  if  left 
too  long.  A  rabbit  shot  in  the  lungs  will  bleed  readily 
when  freshly  killed  but  is  hard  to  clean  when  cold. 
Caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dog  from 
eating  rabbit  entrails  because  they  often  contain 
tapeworms  which  will  then  infest  him. 
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Hares 

History.  The  history  of  the  hares  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rabbits.  They  have  suffered  a  com- 
parable loss  from  predators  and  hunters  but  revived 
their  numbers  because  of  the  prolific  rate  of  breed- 
ing. The  jack  rabbit  and  snowshoe  rabbit  also  are 
victims  of  tularemia,  and  the  effect  of  this  plague 
on  the  northerly-ranging  snowshoe  rabbit  is  particu- 
larly serious.  The  resultant  scarcity  of  rabbits  sets 
off  a  cycle  in  other  carnivores  which  depend  on  the 
small  animal  as  a  chief  supply  of  food. 

The  jack  rabbit  is  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  pest, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  rabbit  or  hare  family,  but,  like  the  rabbit, 
the  hare  compensates  for  some  of  these  losses  because 
its  fur  is  used  in  felt  and  the  imitation  of  more 
valuable  furs. 

SNOWSHOE  RABBIT  (Varying  Hare) 

Lepus  americanus 

The  snowshoe  "rabbit,"  also  called  "varying 
hare,"  has  a  distinctive  seasonal  variation  in  pelage. 
Both  sexes  have  two  protective  seasonal  pelages;  one 
is  brownish  for  summer,  and  the  other  white  for 
winter.  The  sub-species  "washingtoni"  is  the  excep- 
tion, having  a  dark  brown  coat  in  winter. 

The  snowshoe  is  a  hare  of  medium  size,  about  19 
inches  long,  weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds.  Neither 
his  ears  nor  his  hind  legs  are  as  long  as  those  of  the 
jack  rabbit,  but  he  is  differentiated  from  the  cotton- 
tail by  his  larger  size,  longer  hind  legs,  and  large 
hind  feet. 

He  inhabits  areas  of  deep  snows  and  harsh  winters, 
but  does  not  hibernate.  He  is  well  adapted  to  such  a 
climate  because  of  his  heavy,  thick  fur— pure  white 
in  winter  except  for  dark-tipped  ears.  It  is  a  natural 
camouflage  from  his  enemies,  the  owl,  coyote,  hawk, 
lynx,  etc.  He  does  not  typically  hole  up  when  pur- 
sued, and  usually  is  able  to  escape  an  enemy  by 
running  on  top  of  soft  snow.  He  can  travel  without 
difficulty  where  other  animals  flounder  because  his 
long-haired,  broad  feet  spread,  providing  the  natural 
snowshoes  which  give  him  his  name. 

Like  the  cottontail,  he  sends  an  alarm  to  others 
by  beating  his  feet  on  the  ground.  When  greatly 
excited  or  frightened  he  often  makes  a  strident 
squealing  noise. 

He  feeds  primarily  on  green  plants  and  clover  in 
the  summer,  and  on  willow  bark  and  twigs  in  the 
winter.  As  the  snow  deepens,  he  is  raised  higher  to 
a  fresh  source  of  buds  and  bark,  and  in  some  areas 
competes  with  the  deer  and  moose  for  the  food 
supply. 

The  snowshoe  is  a  woods  hare.  He  inhabits  the 
northern  part  of  North  America,  and  during  the 
peak  of  a  cycle  there  are  millions  in  Alaska.  From 
Prince  William  Sound  he  ranges  north  to  the  spruce 
forests.  There  are  some  rabbits  scattered  along  the 
southeastern  mainland  of  Alaska  and  in  1934  he  was 
introduced  into  the  Kodiak-Afognak  Island  group. 

The  mating  period  is  about  March  or  April,  and 
four  to  six  leverets  form  the  average  litter.  The  gesta- 
tion period  is  30  days.  This  northerly  hare  usually 
rests  in  "forms"  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  warmer 
mating  season  makes  an  open  nest  of  leaves.  The  doe 
usually  drops  only  one  litter  a  year,  but  in  times  of 
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Plate  II.    Varying  Hare  or  Snowshoe  Rabbit. 

plenty  commonly  has  two  litters,  with  the  second 
one  coming  later  in  the  summer,  and  producing 
about  eight  young  each  time.  In  times  of  scarcity  and 
poor  health  the  doe  drops  about  two  leverets. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  between  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit  is  that  the  young  of  the  rabbit  are 
born  naked  and  blind,  while  those  of  the  hare  are 
born  fully-furred  with  their  eyes  open.  The  young 
hares  lose  their  brownish-gray  coat  and  take  on  a 
white  one  in  the  season  of  the  first  snows. 

JACK  RABBITS 

All  the  jack  rabbits  are  large  hares  and  heavy- 
bodied,  with  long  ears  and  long  hind  legs. 

They  are  shy  and  timid  and  crouch  quiet  and  still 
in  their  "forms"  during  most  of  the  daytime  with 
their  ears  and  tail  held  close  to  the  body. 

They  depend  partly  on  protective  camouflage  and 
partly  on  their  running  speed  to  escape  their  ene- 
mies. They  are  paced  second  only  to  the  antelope 
among  North  American  animals,  and  the  greyhound 
is  the  only  dog  which  can  overtake  them.  They  often 
cover  from  12  to  15  feet  with  each  leap.  Intermittent- 
ly, they  take  great  leaps  into  the  air  to  observe  their 
progress  and  locate  the  enemy,  using  their  keen  sight 
and  hearing.  They  are  capable  of  leaping  as  high  as 
6  feet.  They  also  are  skilled  in  doubling  back  on 
their  own  tracks,  and  often  jump  wide  of  the  path 
into  a  hiding  place  to  throw  off  the  pursuer. 

Most  of  the  jack  rabbits  are  gregarious,  living  to- 
gether in  groups  averaging  about  15. 

Their  favorite  food  is  alfalfa  and  young  fruit 
trees,  but  they  eat  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  as 
well  as  bark  and  the  leaves  of  shrubs  and  cactus. 
When  there  is  a  food  shortage,  they  sometimes  make 
daily  food  migrations,  often  traveling  as  far  as  10 
miles,  and  in  some  sections,  they  make  seasonal 
migrations.  In  the  Southwest  thousands  of  black- 
tailed  jack  rabbits  have  been  reported  gathered  in 
a  concentrated  area  of  fruit  trees.  The  damage  done 
by  jack  rabbits  to  alfalfa  fields,  fruit  orchards,  grain 
supplies,  and  winter  haystacks  makes  up  the  greatest 
economic  losses.  The  ranchers  and  farmers  cannot 
depend  on  the  natural  animal  enemies  of  the  jack 
rabbits  to  keep  the  numbers  controlled,  and  they 
often  must  resort  to  gun  and  poison. 

Among  their  natural  enemies  are  the  wolf,  owl, 
eagle,  and  coyote. 


The  jack  rabbits  have  a  wide  range  and  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  western  plains  of  the  United 
States  and  extend  from  Canada  south  into  Mexico. 
Some  species  are  found  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  mating  season  the  jack  hares  often  fight  for 
a  female.  They  stand  upright  and  hit  each  other 
harmless  blows  for  a  brief  period,  often  pausing  to 
eat  between  rounds. 

The  number  of  litters  born  to  the  hares  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  climate  of  each  range.  The  average 
is  two  a  year,  but  in  the  northerly  ranges  usually  only 
one  is  produced.  In  the  southerly  ranges  there  are  as 
many  as  three  and  sometimes  four.  The  gestation 
period  is  30  days,  and  the  doe  starts  producing  young 
before  she  is  a  year  old. 

As  with  all  hares,  the  young  are  born  furred,  and 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  nest  is  a  simple  opening, 
usually  made  in  dense  brush.  It  is  used  for  a  brief 
time,  since  the  young  of  hares  are  more  sturdy  than 
those  of  cottontails.  In  about  five  weeks  they  are 
weaned  and  independent  of  the  doe,  which  is  a  bold 
fighter  in  defense  of  her  young. 
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WHITE-SIDED  JACK  RABBIT  Lepus  alleni 

WHITE-TAILED  JACK  RABBIT    Lepus  tounsendi 

The  white-sided  jack  rabbit  is  the  most  striking 
of  the  North  American  hares.  His  sides  are  white 
from  shoulder  to  rump.  When  he  is  running,  and 
the  sun  is  reflected  upon  his  showy  side,  it  makes 
a  perfect  target. 

Among  the  various  sub-species  is  the  antelope 
jack  rabbit,  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  of  the 
hares.  He  averages  24  inches  in  length  and  ten 
pounds  in  weight,  and  is  called  "burro"  and 
"donkey"  jack  rabbit  because  of  his  tremendous 
ears  which  often  are  8  or  9  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide.  His  more  common  name  of  "antelope"  hare 
is  descriptive  of  his  running  speed,  which  approaches 
that  of  the  antelope.  The  white-tailed  jack  rabbit 
ranges  the  desert  areas  of  Mexico  and  southern 
Arizona.  He  is  identified  by  his  flashy  white  tail. 
Some  varieties  share  the  characteristic  common  to 
other  hares  of  the  sub-genus  lepus  (snowshoe  rabbit, 


Plate  III.     Jack  Rabbit. 
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arctic  hare)  of  adopting  a  white  winter  pelage  in 
the  areas  where  there  are  severe  winters. 

He  is  larger  than  the  blacktail  rabbit  and  a  fast 
runner,  making  12-  to  20-foot  leaps. 

BLACK-TAILED  JACK  RABBIT 

Lepus  californicus 

The  range  of  the  black-tailed  jack  rabbit  varies 
from  the  prairies  and  open  plains  to  mountain 
heights  up  to  10,000  and  12,000  feet  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  black-tailed  jack  rabbit  is  distinguished,  as 
his  name  denotes,  by  his  tail  which  is  black  above. 
He  is  large,  averaging  23  inches  long.  He  abounds 
on  the  plains  of  the  West  and  is  seen  by  the  hun- 
dreds during  the  times  of  abundance.  He  is  the  most 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  of  the  hares. 

ARCTIC  HARE  Lepus  arcticus 

The  husky  arctic  hare  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
American  hares.  An  average  length  is  24  inches,  and 
some  weigh  as  much  as  12  pounds.  He  is  equipped 
with  tough  claws  to  dig  through  the  crusted  snow 
for  food. 

A  seasonal  change  of  pelage  occurs;  in  summer  it 
is  brownish-gray,  and  in  winter  is  all  white  except 
for  black-tipped  ears.  In  winter  his  thick,  puffy  coat 
is  so  like  the  snow  that  he  is  most  difficult  to  detect, 
even  when  running.  Often  it  is  only  the  black- 
tipped  ears,  which  appear  to  be  moving  by  them- 
selves, that  give  him  away. 

The  lynx,  fox,  weasel,  and  great  snowy  owl  de- 
pend on  him  as  a  main  source  of  food.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully defended  himself  from  a  pursuing  owl  by 
hitting  it  a  hard  blow  with  his  forefeet,  and  nas  been 
known  to  send  an  owl  sprawling  with  a  thrust  of 
his  hind  feet. 

The  arctic  hare  is  not  numerous  in  any  area,  but 
his  range  is  primarily  the  arctic  region,  north  of  the 
spruce  growth.  He  ranges  from  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula north  to  the  Arctic  along  the  Bering  Sea  coast. 

He  is  normally  solitary  but  in  the  mating  season 
(in  April  or  May)  the  hares  band  in  groups  of  20  or 
more.  After  a  gestation  period  of  30  days,  five  to 
seven  leverets  are  dropped  in  some  concealing  brush. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  band  has  dissolved. 

Hunting  Methods — Snowshoe  Rabbit  (Varying  Hare). 

The  snowshoe  rabbit,  or  varying  hare— erroneously 
called  jack  rabbit  by  the  natives  in  some  regions- 
is  a  big  hare  of  the  north  country.  He  is  a  strange 
paradox  of  stupidity  and  sagacity.  Often  he  will 
squat  under  a  bush  or  log  until  he  is  literally  kicked 
out,  but  put  a  hound  on  his  trail  and  he  becomes  one 
of  the  most  artful  of  dodgers.  Normally  he  displays 
little  concern  over  a  hunter  who  moves  quietly 
through  the  woods.  His  penchant  for  sitting  makes 
him  an  excellent  target  for  the  archer  and  hunting 
him  with  the  longbow  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular. 

Despite  his  protective  white  winter  coat  he  is  not 
too  difficult  to  spot  on  the  snow;  the  black-tipped 
ears  and  the  large  shoe-button  eyes  are  readily 
visible.  When  the  first  snow  lies  in  patches  on  the 
brown  earth  and  leaves  he  is  just  changing  to  his 
winter  overcoat  and  is  partly  white,  partly  brown,  a 
condition  which  often  makes  him  easier  to  see.  Some 


years  when  the  snow  is  late  in  arriving  he  has  already 
donned  his  white  coat  and  is  extremely  conspicuous. 

The  best  hunting  is  generally  in  fir  or  cedar 
swamps,  and  the  thicker  the  growth  the  more  the 
snowshoe  seems  to  prefer  it.  He  often  displays  a 
tendency  to  slip  quietly  through  the  tangled  thickets 
like  a  wraith.  The  best  time  to  hunt  him,  as  ex- 
pressed by  one  old-timer,  is— whenever  you  can  get 
an  opportunity— from  autumn  through  midwinter. 
A  great  many  hunters  prefer  the  latter  season  when 
the  trees  are  mantled  in  a  heavy  blanket  of  snow 
and  the  thickets  stand  out  bare  and  dark  against 
the  stark  white  background. 

It  is  well  to  choose  a  dull,  overcast  day,  and  if  a 
few  snowflakes  are  tumbling  down  so  much  the 
better.  The  going  will  be  tough  and  it  is  advisable  to 
wear  snowshoes.  The  big  hare  is  already  equipped 
with  his  and  he  can  skim  over  the  light  snow  almost 
as  well  as  though  it  were  firm  ground. 

Still  hunting,  or  merely  walking  through  the 
woods  hoping  for  a  pot  shot,  has  its  attractions,  and 
is  the  sport  for  the  longbow  fan.  The  real  thrill,  how- 
ever, comes  when  a  hound  or  two  is  turned  loose 
on  the  trail.  The  snowshoe  then  becomes  a  quarry 
to  test  the  mettle  of  dogs  and  man.  He  is  fast  and 
practically  tireless.  He  may  run  a  mile  or  more  on 
his  first  circle  and  then  begin  all  over  without  a 
pause  for  breath. 

Often  he  will  lead  the  dogs  out  of  hearing  for  a 
time,  and  if  the  cover  is  thick  and  the  hounds  have 
the  stamina  to  stay  with  him  he  may  keep  ahead  of 
them  for  hours  before  coming  within  range  of  the 
gun.  The  hunter  tries  to  determine  from  the  baying 
of  the  dogs  what  course  the  hare  is  taking,  and  lucky 
is  the  man  whose  guess  is  accurate.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  get  to  an  open  spot  or  clearing  where 
there  is  as  much  visibility  as  possible  and  hope  that 
the  hare  will  come  that  way.  He  exhibits  an  un- 
canny judgment  in  passing  just  out  of  range  from 
where  the  hunter  is  standing  or  else  slipping  silently 
past  to  the  rear. 

Many  hunters,  experienced  at  this  game,  believe 
that  the  beagle  hound  is  inadequate  for  the  job.  In 
deep  snow  the  short-legged  dogs  flounder  pitifully 
and  it  is  grueling  punishment  at  best.  Nevertheless, 
a  good  beagle  that  is  not  too  short  in  the  legs  can  de- 
liver a  wonderful  performance.  Long-legged  dogs 
of  the  foxhound,  or  cross-bred,  variety  have  an  ad- 
vantage. A  hound  with  a  fighting  heart  will  stay  on 
the  trail  to  the  end  but  he  is  up  against  fierce  odds 
because  his  quarry  is  so  much  better  equipped  for 
running  over  the  snow. 

A  coon  will  eventually  tree;  the  cottontail,  or  even 
the  fox,  will  go  underground  if  tired  or  hard  pressed; 
but  not  the  snowshoe.  He  runs  as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  his  body.  A  running  hare  is  a  target  for 
the  shotgun,  and  usually  at  long  ranges.  He  is  able  to 
carry  considerable  lead  and  "sixes"  are  a  good  load. 

Jack  Rabbit.  The  jack  rabbit  does  not  rate  very 
high  as  a  game  animal  and  his  flesh  is  far  from  being 
a  delicacy,  but  he  furnishes  some  sporty  shooting  at 
times.  Doubtless  young  Indian  braves  practiced  their 
marksmanship  on  him,  and  since  the  white  man  in- 
troduced firearms  to  the  West  he  has  been  shot  at 
with  everything  that  would  burn  powder.  He  can  be 
killed  with  a  shotgun  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
usually  difficult  to  get  within  that  range  except  in 


very  remote  sections.  Here  is  a  sport  made  to  order 
for  the  rifle  addict.  Running  jacks  are  an  elusive 
target  and  the  man  who  can  score  on  them  consist- 
ently has  every  right  to  be  vain  about  his  ability.  If 
he  serves  no  other  purpose,  the  jack  furnishes  the 
best  possible  practice  for  running  shots  at  more  im- 
portant game. 

Although  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  in  former 
years,  the  jack  rabbit  still  abounds  in  many  sections 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  a  familiar  sight 
on   the   western   plains.    Civilization   has    crowded 
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many  of  them  out  of  their  open  range  and  back  into 
the  brush  country.  Up  in  the  hills  they  can  be  hunted 
with  hounds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  varying 
hare. 

In  the  hands  of  an  expert,  or  where  the  cover  is 
such  as  to  permit  short  ranges,  jacks  can  be  killed 
with  a  .22  but  something  a  bit  more  powerful  is 
generally  preferred.  Any  of  the  so-called  varmint 
rifles  with  high  velocity  and  low  trajectory  are  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  of  hunting  these  rangy,  leap- 
ing animals.  A  wide  variety  of  shots  will  be  offered 


Plate  IV.     Hunting  rabbits  with  good  beagles  is  real  sport. 


Tennessee    Conservation    Dept. 
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in  a  day's  hunting  and  the  rifleman  can  select  his 
own  type  of  shooting.  By  far  the  most  sporting,  of 
course,  is  to  try  potting  a  jack  while  he  is  en  route 
for  other  parts  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  The 
hunter  who  likes  to  peer  through  a  scope  for  some 
fine  and  far  off  shooting  may  also  have  his  innings, 
for  the  jack  has  an  insatiable  curiosity  which 
prompts  him  to  stop  when  he  thinks  he  is  safe  and 
sit  up  for  a  look-see.  That  is  the  time  to  figure 
windage  and  elevation  and  center  the  cross-hairs 
on  his  chest. 

The  jack  rabbit  can  run  rings  around  most  of  the 


hounds  and  except  in  some  of  the  hill  country  he 
does  not  offer  much  in  the  way  of  sport  with  the 
long-eared  trailers.  In  open  country  he  is  sometimes 
hunted  with  greyhounds— the  only  dog  he  cannot 
outrun— and  even  then  it  usually  takes  two  of  them 
to  head  him  off  and  make  the  kill. 

Few  sportsmen  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  hunt 
jack  rabbits  deliberately,  but  as  incidental  targets 
they  furnish  fun  and  excitement.  There  need  be  no 
compunction  about  killing  these  animals  because 
they  are  everywhere  rated  as  pests  and  do  consider- 
able damage  in  cultivated  areas. 


RACCOON 

Common  Names:  Coon,  Ringtail. 

History.  The  raccoon  is  another  animal  whose 
early  history  is  obscure  because  he  was  native  to  this 
country  long  before  any  white  men  arrived.  The 
Algonquin  Indians  called  him  arakun,  from  their 
word  arakunem,  meaning,  literally,  "he  scratches 
with  his  hands."  Considering  how  much  the  coon's 
forepaws  resemble  tiny  hands,  the  name  was  well 
chosen.  Our  "raccoon"  was  the  white  man's  at- 
tempted spelling  of  the  Indian  word.  Popular  usage 
soon  shortened  this  to  the  more  familiar  "coon." 

The  scientific  name  Zoior— meaning  "a  washer"— 
sprang  from  the  early  belief  that  raccoons  always 
washed  their  food  before  eating  it. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  coon  meat  is  very 
palatable,  but  Ringtail  has  always  been  chiefly 
valued  for  his  pelt.  Pioneer  woodsmen  found  that  a 
single  skin  made  an  excellent  head  covering,  and  a 
coonskin  cap  became  an  identifying  mark  of  a  fron- 
tiersman. While  never  of  great  value  as  compared  to 
many  other  skins,  the  pelt  of  the  raccoon  is  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  thousands  are  trapped  each 
season.  Natural  coonskin  coats  were  very  popular 
at  one  period,  especially  in  collegiate  circles,  but  the 
fur  is  commonly  dyed  and  marketed  under  various 
other  names. 

Identification.  The  coon  is  a  medium-sized  animal 
with  rather  short  legs  and  a  bushy  tail.  His  long, 
thick  fur  coat  makes  him  appear  more  stocky  than 
he  really  is.  The  color  varies  rather  widely  from 
grayish-brown  or  grayish-black  to  a  dull  yellowish- 
gray.  Some  specimens  are  very  dark.  The  hair  is  usu- 
ally darker  along  the  back  and  many  of  the  guard 
hairs  are  black  tipped,  thus  giving  the  coat  a  grizzled 
appearance.  The  under  parts  are  dull  gray  or  slightly 
yellowish  and  the  feet  are  white  or  nearly  so.  The 
tail  is  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  body  and  is 
banded  with  four  to  six  black  or  dark  brown  rings 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  on  the  underside. 

The  face  is  lighter  in  tone  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
except  for  a  black  streak  on  the  forehead.  The  most 
outstanding  marking  is  a  well-defined  black  mask 
extending  from  the  eyes  to  around  both  cheeks.  The 
muzzle  is  slender  and  the  prominent,  rather  pointed 
ears  add  the  final  touch  to  the  appearance  of  inquisi- 
tiveness  so  characteristic  of  the  coon. 

The  weight  of  raccoons  seems  to  vary  as  much  as 
their  coloring.  They  commonly  weigh  from  15  to  18 

f>ounds.  Coons  of  22  to  24  pounds  are  considered 
arge,  but  rare  specimens  have  been  reported  up  to 
50  pounds. 


Procyon  lotor  lotor 

There  are  a  number  of  sub-species  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent in  size  and  appearance  to  warrant  separate 
mention  here: 

FLORIDA  RACCOON  Procyon  lotor  elucus 

This  animal  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  common  type  but  not  so  large.  However,  the 
limbs  are  longer  so  that  when  on  all  fours  the  animal 
appears  to  stand  higher  than  a  normal  coon.  The 
feet  are  larger  and  the  ears  less  pointed  than  in  most 
types.  The  coat  is  inclined  to  be  more  yellowish  in 
color  and  there  is  a  distinct  patch  on  the  shoulder 
which  in  some  specimens  is  nearly  orange,  or  rufous. 
The  fur  is  short  and  rather  harsh  in  texture.  This 
species  commonly  weighs  from  10  to  15  pounds. 
They  are  found  from  the  south-central  part  of 
Georgia  and  West  Florida  down  to  the  Keys. 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  hirtus 

This  specimen,  found  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  the  largest 
and  darkest  of  all  the  eastern  coons.  Hirtus  often 
attains  a  weight  of  30  pounds,  and  his  long,  soft  fur 
makes  his  pelt  more  valuable  than  those  of  most  of 
his  cousins. 

ALABAMA  RACCOON     Procyon  lotor  varius 

Varius  is  similar  to  the  common  raccoon  but  not 
so  large.  His  fur  is  shorter  and  usually  paler  in  color. 
He  ranges  from  western  North  Carolina  and  western 
Georgia  to  western  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi. 

ST.  SIMON  ISLAND  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  litoreus 

This  type  closely  resembles  the  Florida  coon,  but 
the  pelage  is  shorter  and  rather  more  bristly.  Char- 
acteristic is  the  heavier  cranial  structure  and  the 
heavier  teeth  than  either  the  common  Lotor  or 
Elucus.  As  the  name  implies,  such  coons  are  typical 
of  St.  Simon  Island,  Glynn  County,  Georgia,  al- 
though they  range  the  coastal  islands  of  Georgia, 
southern  South  Carolina,  and  the  adjacent  main- 
lands. 

HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  solutus 

This  is  a  small  raccoon  similar  to  Litoreus  but  in- 
clined to  be  grayer  in  color.  The  teeth  and  skull  are 
lighter  in  structure.  These  differences  are  believed 


partly  due  to  an  isolated  habitat.  The  range  of 
Litoreus  surrounds  that  of  Solutus  but  the  latter  is 
found  only  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  Beaufort  County, 
South  Carolina,  and  is  barred  from  the  mainland  by 
a  wide,  deep  channel. 

Some  additional  sub-species  are  found  along  a 
chain  of  "keys"  bordering  the  southwest  coast  of 
Florida— known  as  the  1 0,000  Islands— and  on  a  series 
of  islands  from  Biscayne  Bay  to  Key  West  (com- 
monly called  the  Florida  Keys).  These  raccoons  are 
notable  results  of  isolation  and  the  exposed  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  Such  conditions  have 
resulted  in  producing  well-marked  types  which  are 
below  natural  size  and  development  as  the  result  of 
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a  near-starvation  diet.  The  following  four  types  are 
found  in  this  region: 

CHOKOLOSKEE   RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  marinus 

These  animals  are  a  small  race,  dull  gray  in  color 
and  weighing  about  8  pounds.  The  skull  is  very  light 
and  more  depressed  in  the  frontal  region.  The  cheek 
teeth  are  larger  than  usual.  These  animals  are  re- 
stricted to  the  keys  of  the  10,000  Islands.  Since  many 
of  these  keys  are  completely  covered  at  high  tide,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  coons  take  refuge  on  the  man- 
grove roots. 


Plate  I.     Raccoons  in  a  Warm  Home. 


Pennsylvania    Game    Commission. 
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Plate  II. 


Gene    Letourneau,    Waterville,    Me. 
A  coon  in  the  water  spells  trouble  tor  dogs. 


MATECUMBE  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  inesperatus 

This  is  a  type  similar  in  color  and  weight  to  Elucus 
of  the  mainland  but  which  has  a  smaller  skull  with 
the  frontal  area  much  depressed.  The  hind  feet  are 
notably  smaller  than  other  species.  These  coons  in- 
habit a  group  of  islands  beginning  with  Virginia 
and  Biscayne  Bay  Keys  on  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Biscayne  Bay  and  ranging  south  to  the 
southern  point  of  lower  Matecumbe  Bay. 

KEY  VACA  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  auspicatus 

This  is  the  smallest  raccoon  found  in  the  Florida 
Keys.  This  type  weighs  only  5  to  6  pounds.  It  is  some- 
what like  Marinus  in  appearance  except  that  the 
upper  parts  are  grayer.  The  range  is  restricted  to 
Key  Vaca  and  the  keys  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

TORCH  KEY  RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  incautus 

This  is  the  lightest  in  color  of  all  the  key  raccoons. 
The  top  and  sides  of  the  head  are  nearly  white  and 
the  black  mask  is  smaller  and  less  distinct— in  some 
specimens  almost  nonexistent.  The  coat  has  a  worn 
appearance  and  is  generally  either  a  dingy  white  or 
dirty  yellowish  color.  The  range  of  this  type  is  re- 
stricted to  the  keys  of  the  Big  Pine  Group,  from  Big 
Pine  Key  to  Key  West. 

Characteristics.  Probably  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  Lotor  is  his  insatiable  curiosity.  He  is  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  bright  and  shiny  objects,  such 
as  colored  stones,  bits  of  glass,  bright  tin,  or  almost 
anything  which  reflects  light.  Trappers  aware  of 
this  trait  often  use  it  to  their  advantage  by  placing 
a  piece  of  bright  metal  on  the  pan  of  the  trap  in  lieu 
of  bait. 

Raccoons  are  expert  climbers  and  have  five  strong 
toes  on  both  fore  and  hind  feet  to  aid  in  this  pur- 
pose. Being  Plantigrades,  or  "sole  walkers,"  the  soles 
of  the  hind  feet  are  naked.  Like  the  squirrel,  they 
can  descend  from  a  tree  either  head  or  tail  first  but 
generally  climb  down  catlike  in  the  latter  position. 

Home,  to  a  raccoon,  is  usually  a  hollow  tree  al- 
though at  times  he  may  use  a  large  fissure  in  a  cliff, 
or  a  small  cave  as  a  den  site.  If  hard  pressed  he  has 
been  known  to  use  a  woodchuck  hole  as  a  sanctuary. 


Coons  are  nocturnal  in  habits  and  are  seldom  seen 
during  the  daytime.  Occasionally  one  may  be  spotted 
in  the  early  morning  on  his  way  to  a  tree  den  after 
a  night  of  foraging.  They  are  extremely  wary  and 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  eluding  pursuit.  Their  chief 
enemy  is  man  and  his  dog,  and  a  wise  old  coon  has 
many  tricks  for  throwing  a  pack  of  hounds  off  his 
trail.  Chief  among  his  tactics  is  the  practice  of  wad- 
ing for  some  distance  in  shallow  water  to  destroy 
the  scent.  If  finally  overtaken  by  a  pack  of  hounds 
he  climbs  a  tree  rather  than  take  refuge  in  the 
ground  and  the  sound  of  the  dogs  barking  "treed" 
is  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  a  coon  hunter.  A  fully 
grown  male  coon  is  no  mean  adversary  and  it  takes  a 
very  good  dog  indeed  to  get  the  best  of  him  in  single 
combat.  He  will  often  lead  the  dog  into  the  water 
and  then  turn  to  attack  and  attempt  to  drown  his 
pursuer. 

The  raccoon  sleeps  soundly  during  severe  winter 
weather.  His  metabolism  is  not  lowered  as  is  the  case 
with  the  woodchuck,  bear,  and  others,  so  he  cannot 
be  said  to  hibernate,  but  he  does  lie  dormant  for 
considerable  periods.  He  will  often  be  found  abroad 
during  mild  spells  of  weather  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. 

Lotor  is  decidedly  omnivorous  in  his  feeding  hab- 
its. He  consumes  a  wide  variety  of  plant  and  animal 
matter  with  equal  relish.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
crawfish  and  spends  hours  along  the  bank  of  stream 
turning  over  the  stones  in  shallow  water  and  grab- 
bing for  these  creatures.  Frogs  and  fish  are  high  on 
his  list  of  foods  also.  In  season  he  devours  hosts  of 
grasshoppers  and  crickets.  His  fondness  for  green 
corn  is  well  known  by  many  a  farmer,  and  he  likes 
acorns  as  well.  Various  fruits,  grains,  nuts,  and  ber- 
ries round  out  his  diet. 

Breeding.  The  urge  to  mate  comes  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  or  early  February.  In  their  natural 
wild  state  the  males  are  inclined  to  be  polygamous. 
(There  is  some  controversy  about  this,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  supports  the  belief  that  the  male 
consorts  with  more  than  one  female.) 

The  gestation  period  is  63  days  and  from  three  to 
six  young  are  born  in  early  April.  The  baby  coons 
are  covered  with  fur  at  birth  and  soon  display  the 
same  markings  as  the  adult.  Their  eyes  open  when 
they  are  about  three  weeks  old  and  shortly  there- 
after they  are  able  to  get  about  with  the  mother.  The 
female  is  very  devoted  to  her  young  and  teaches  them 
to  hunt,  to  climb,  and  to  be  crafty  in  escaping  their 
enemies.  The  family  (mother  and  young)  remains 
together  well  into  the  fall  and  often  for  part  of  the 
winter.  By  midwinter  the  young  weigh  from  7  to  12 
pounds.  They  attain  nearly  full  growth  and  often 
mate  before  they  are  a  year  old. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Raccoons  may  be  found 
quite  generally  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  from  northern  Maine  to  the  mangrove 
swamps  of  the  Florida  Keys,  west  to  Wisconsin  and 
down  in  the  bayou  country  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
at  home  wherever  the  country  provides  acceptable 
food  and  den  sites.  In  the  North  they  prefer  the 
forested  regions  and  in  the  South  they  frequent  the 
swamps  and  the  mangrove  thickets. 

Hunting  Methods.  Whoever  coined  the  phrase 
"night  holds  a  thousand  mysteries"  must  have  been 


a  coon  hunter.  For  of  all  the  entertainment  which 
the  great  out  of  doors  provides,  none,  certainly,  is 
as  mysterious,  as  downright  puzzling,  and  as  uncer- 
tain as  coon  hunting. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  attrac- 
tions of  coon  hunting  is  the  fact  that  whether  in  the 
river-bottom  country  of  the  South  or  the  hilly  ter- 
rain of  the  North,  the  hunter  who  strikes  out  with 
the  fall  of  one  day  does  so  with  a  wide  open  mind 
as  to  what  may  happen  before  the  following  dawn. 

But  not  all  coon  hunting  is  confined  to  the  hours 
of  darkness.  The  development  of  cold-nosed  hounds 
has  resulted  in  the  sport's  going  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis.  But  before  dealing  with  coon  dogs  and  coon 
hounds,  which  today  are  generally  considered  two 
distinct  types,  let  us  take  stock  of  the  brazen,  game, 
cunning  animal  around  which  coon  hunting  re- 
volves. 

The  primary-grade  child  usually  associates  the 
ring-tailed  raccoon  with  soap  and  water  and  a  trip 
to  the  washbasin  to  remove  that  telltale  dirt  accum- 
ulated on  his  hands  while  at  play.  Debunking  that 
much  overemphasized  theory— that  the  raccoon 
washes  everything  it  eats— would  require  a  nation- 
wide campaign  today,  so  deeply  has  it  been  rooted. 
To  intimate  that  the  raccoon  does  not  exercise  some 
degree  of  caution  and  selectivity  in  what  it  eats 
would  be  more  than  unfair  to  the  animal.  But  to 
suggest  that  a  raccoon,  once  having  invaded  a  farm- 
er's cornfield,  will  strip  an  ear  off  the  stalk  and  then 
rush  to  the  nearest  brook  to  wash  it  before  nipping 
at  the  kernels  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  coon  hunter  who  familiarizes  himself  with 
the  type  of  feed  available  each  season  to  raccoons 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  effort.  And,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  feed  usually  is  different  each  year. 

The  raccoon  is  classified  as  carnivorous,  or  a  flesh 
eater.  But  its  menu  is  as  varied  as  its  range,  which 
includes  all  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Canada.  What  it  eats  depends 
greatly  on  availability.  It  will  search  river  bottoms 
for  aquatic  life  such  as  frogs  and  crawfish,  thrive  on 
the  shellfish  it  can  find  along  coastal  regions,  feast 
on  many  varieties  of  wild  nuts  and  on  cherries,  enjoy 
raids  on  the  farmer's  cornfields  and  apple  orchards, 
feel  satisfied  with  a  meal  of  angleworms,  and  in  lean 
years  will  raid  garbage  cans  around  sporting  camps 
and  frequently  within  the  city  or  town  limits. 

Although  largely  arboreal,  coons  frequently  make 
their  homes  in  ledges  or  underground.  The  selection 
of  ledges  has  increased  in  modern  times,  particularly 
because  they  afford  better  protection  against  the 
hunter  and  the  dogs  he  uses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  today  to  find  families  of  coons 
—they  number  from  four  to  six— living  in  old  quar- 
ries, rock  piles,  and  other  places  where  only  an  atom 
bomb  could  rout  them  out.  It  is  these  sanctuaries 
that  insure  future  propagation  of  the  ringtails. 

Once  any  particular  ledge  or  den  becomes  over- 
crowded, coons  will  pair  up  and  find  new  homes. 
It  has  been  learned  through  observation  that  from 
one  particular  ledge,  areas  within  15  miles  of  it  will 
be  stocked  naturally. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  raccoons  go 
through  a  period  of  semi-hibernation  during  the 
coldest  months  of  winter.  They  will  come  out  during 
a  mild  period.  The  mating  season  varies  in  different 
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sections  of  their  range  but  occurs  early  in  the  spring. 
Litters  average  five  in  number  and  lamilies  do  not 
break  up  until  forced  to  do  so  during  the  hunting 
season. 

The  death  rate  is  relatively  low  as  coons  are  cour- 
ageous and  vicious  fighters,  having  few  natural  ene- 
mies. 

No  better  example  of  how  quickly  they  will  propa- 
gate can  be  found  than  on  the  offshore  island  of 
North  Haven,  14  miles  from  Rockland  on  the  Maine 
coast.  In  1935  five  pair  of  raccoons  were  liberated 
on  the  island,  which  is  6  miles  long  and  4  wide.  Ten 
years  later,  despite  some  hunting,  they  became  a 
nuisance  and  the  Maine  legislature  was  asked  to  re- 
move all  protection  from  them  until  such  time  as 
they  could  be  controlled.  It  was  estimated  that  from 
the  original  five  pair,  at  least  400  coons  were  roam- 
ing the  island  ten  years  later. 

The  raccoon  has  become  overabundant  in  many 
areas  and  has  become  an  important  pest.  Nearly 
all  states  have  liberalized  hunting  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  'coon,  and  many  have  withdrawn 
all  protection  from  it.  It  is  a  predator  of  wood 
ducks  and  other  waterfowl. 

Although  considered  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  the 
raccoon  will  roam  during  the  day.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  either  in  its  den  or  sunning  itself  in 
a  treetop  or  crow's  nest  during  the  day  and  start  its 
prowling  as  the  sun  sets.  If  there  is  plenty  of  feed 
available,  it  will  be  homeward  bound  with  a  stom- 
achfull  before  daylight.  During  lean  years  it  becomes 
necessary  for  it  to  spend  more  time  in  the  search  for 
feed.  For  that  reason  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  coons 
crossing  roads  long  after  daylight. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  raccoon  in  the 
United  States.  The  southern  or  warm-climate  coon 
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Gene   Letourneau,    Waterville,    Me. 
Plate  IV.     These  coons,  all  males,  were  taken  during  a  week's  hunting  in  Maine.  They  weighed  from  25  to  30  pounds  each. 


has  a  light  coat  of  fur.  His  northern  brother  has  a 
dense  pelage  and  long  hair.  The  southern  pelt  is 
used  for  coats  while  that  from  the  north  goes  for 
trimmings.  In  recent  years  heavy  northern  pelts  have 
been  trimmed  to  imitate  beaver,  the  shearing  process 
opening  a  new  avenue  for  the  marketing  of  this  type 
of  pelt. 

On  an  average  a  mature  raccoon  will  weigh  16 
pounds.  A  30-pounder  is  rare,  a  40-pounder  the  ex- 
ception but  not  an  impossibility. 

Within  ten  years  raccoons  have  increased  their 
range  naturally.  While  rare  in  the  northeastern  tip 
of  the  United  States  in  1937,  they  have  been  showing 
up  along  the  Maine-New  Brunswick  borders  in  in- 
creasing numbers  since  then. 

Men  who  hunt  with  hounds  have  argued  long  and 
loud  about  the  relative  cunning  of  the  raccoon  and 
the  fox,  each  claiming  that  one  is  more  difficult  to 
track  down  or  chase  than  the  other.  Unlike  the  fox, 
whose  foot  is  heavily  furred,  the  raccoon's  paw  is 
bare  and  cold.  The  coon  moves  more  closely  to  the 
ground,  its  long  fur  undoubtedly  leaving  consider- 
able scent  as  it  touches  vegetation. 

But  there  is  nothing  clumsy  about  the  tactics  of 
a  wild  coon  once  it  becomes  aware  that  it  is  being 
chased.  It  can  and  will  take  to  water  like  a  duck.  It 
will  take  advantage  of  every  physical  opportunity  to 
shake  off  one  or  a  pack  of  dogs.  It  will  run  narrow 
stone  walls  or  stay  on  slash  or  hurricane-felled  timber 
for  hours,  jumping  from  one  pile  to  another,  back- 
tracking itself,  resorting  to  hundreds  of  tricks  to 
escape. 

That  brings  the  matter  of  coon  dogs  and  hounds 
to  the  front. 

Considering  coon  hunting  purely  as  a  sporting 
proposition,  there  are  four  distinct  features  to  look 
for  in  the  selection  of  a  coon  hound.  They  are  strik- 
ing ability  (which  is  ability  to  locate  tracks),  trail- 
ing, courage,  and  honesty. 


The  silent  trailer,  which  is  a  distinct  type  of  coon 
dog,  can  be  of  almost  any  breed  or  combination  of 
breeds.  He  will  sneak  up  on  his  quarry,  using  the 
element  of  surprise  to  corner  or  tree  his  coon,  giving 
tongue  only  when  he  has  accomplished  one  or  the 
other.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  silent  trailer 
will  be  more  effective  under  certain  conditions. 
Where  coons  are  hunted  hard  and  have  access  to  im- 
pregnable ledges,  the  silent  trailer  will  corner  more 
game  than  the  open  trailer. 

But  the  hound  with  the  open  mouth  is  the  symbol 
of  coon  hunting  for  sport.  He  learns  to  speak  a  lan- 
guage understandable  by  his  master.  Every  tone  is 
a  message  and  the  chase  becomes  an  unfurling  story 
as  the  voice  of  an  open  trailer  tells  of  hardships 
through  bogs,  hurricane  timber,  or  easier  going  over 
dampened  duff  and  finally  the  cry  at  the  tree  to  come 
and  get  him. 

In  recent  years  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  coonhounds  recognized  as  a  distinct  breed. 
The  United  Kennel  Club  now  registers  Redbones, 
Blueticks,  Black  and  Tans,  and  Treeing  Walkers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  but  coonhound  blood  is  be- 
coming blue  and  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  registered  coonhound  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  silent  trailer  usually  is  not  a  cold-trailing  coon 
dog.  There  are  exceptions,  but  primarily  the  silent 
performer  is  hot-nosed  and  will  not  work  up  the  trail 
of  a  coon  that  may  be  old  in  terms  of  hours.  And 
while  this  type  of  dog  always  uses  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, he  can  be  fooled  by  a  wise  old  coon. 

What  can  happen,  and  does,  is  that  once  forced 
to  escape  sudden  attack,  the  coon  will  make  for  the 
nearest  tree.  But  defeat  is  only  temporary.  Its  eye- 
sight far  superior  to  that  of  the  dog  that  is  baying 
below,  the  coon  will  move  out  on  a  limb,  watch  for 
the  ideal  moment,  then  take  off,  usually  springing 


so  that  it  will  land  from  30  or  40  feet  away  from  the 
base  of  the  tree. 

How  a  25-pound  coon  can  hit  the  ground  so  lightly 
from  heights  up  to  50  feet  is  one  of  the  many  myster- 
ies of  coon  hunting.  But  as  the  dog  bays  at  the  tree, 
the  light  thud  is  buried  in  the  night.  And  the  mo- 
ment the  coon  alights  it  is  running  and  running 
hard.  Even  the  experienced  silent  trailer— which  will, 
like  an  experienced  open  trailer,  frequently  check 
around  the  outer  limbs  of  his  tree— may  not  discover 
that  his  coon  has  bailed  out  in  time  to  overtake  it 
before  it  has  reached  the  safety  of  a  ledge  or  den 
tree. 

In  the  selection  of  a  coon  dog  or  coonhound,  one 
of  the  primary  points  to  look  for  is  treeing  ability, 
for  without  that  there  can  be  no  climax  to  coon 
hunting.  It  may  not  necessarily  hold  throughout  a 
litter  born  from  treeing  parents,  but  treeing  un- 
doubtedly is  inherited  and  when  it  shows  up  strongly 
in  the  bitch  and  the  sire,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  bloodline. 

Color  or  markings  are  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  hunter  will  enjoy  companion- 
ship of  a  handsome  dog  more  than  one  that  seems 
just  a  step  ahead  of  being  a  stand-in  for  a  side-show 
freak.  But  coon  dogs  or  hounds  do  not  run  with  their 
looks. 

Training  the  coonhound  can  be  easy,  or  it  can  be 
a  long  and  tedious  task.  Much  depends  upon  the 
type  of  country  being  hunted,  and  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  raccoon  and  other  game. 

The  fact  that  the  five-  to  six-year-old  coonhound 
demands  the  top  price  on  the  market  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  until  a  dog  has  reached  that 
age  he  has  not  reached  his  peak  nor  has  his  training 
been  fully  completed. 

Two  different  methods  of  hunting  are  followed  by 
coon  hunters  in  this  country.  One  is  to  walk  a  selected 
piece  of  territory,  allowing  the  dogs  to  range;  the 
other  is  roading,  or  allowing  the  hound  to  run  ahead 
of  an  automobile,  jeep,  or  truck. 

In  the  first  method,  the  hound  should  be  able  to 
cover  the  territory  thoroughly  and  locate  a  coon 
track  if  one  has  traversed  the  area.  In  the  other  meth- 
od, the  hound  must  be  able  to  pick  up  the  scent  of 
a  track  that  has  been  laid  across  the  road.  The  smart 
roader  will  not  only  strike  the  trail  that  crosses  his 
path  but  will  also  catch  the  rising  scent  of  tracks  or 
the  game  itself  within  the  woods.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  finished  roaders  to  strike  trails  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  the  road,  provided,  of  course,  that  conditions, 
principally  wind,  are  ideal. 

After  the  track  has  been  located  the  ideal  open 
trailer  should  tongue  along  as  he  pushes  ahead.  He 
should  not  take  a  back  step,  even  though  many  good 
coonhounds  will  frequently  backtrack;  that  is  par- 
donable if  only  they  correct  themselves  before  run- 
ning the  trail  to  the  den  from  which  the  coon  has 
emerged. 

While  most  coonhounds  have  a  distinct  tree  bark, 
which  even  the  novice  can  detect  from  trail,  there 
are  some  who  change  very  little  when  the  trail  has 
reached  its  destination.  For  that  reason  the  hunter 
must  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  his  dog  if 
he  hunts  single  rather  than  with  a  pack.  He  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  tree  bark  readily  and  an- 
swer the  call,  letting  no  barrier  interfere  with  his 
progress. 
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Coonhounds  are  made  at  the  tree.  If  they  have 
completed  their  part  of  the  job,  the  hunter  should 
not  be  found  wanting.  If  streams  must  be  waded,  yes, 
even  if  they  are  waist  high,  the  hunter  who  always 
has  good  coonhounds  will  wade  them.  No  matter 
how  tough  the  going,  a  hound  at  tree  should  have 
his  plea  answered.  He  never  should  be  called  away. 

A  hound  that  is  never  let  down  by  his  master  will 
stay  treed  for  hours.  Some  have  been  known  to  stay 
a  day,  tongueing  spasmodically  and  refusing  to  give 
up.  The  ideal  tree  dog  is  the  one  that  will  keep  bark- 
ing, directing  his  master  at  all  times  toward  the  end 
of  the  chase. 

As  it  is  always  a  good  policy  to  carry  a  compass,  it 
can  be  used  not  only  as  a  guide  eventually  to  emerge 
from  the  woods,  but  also  to  walk  to  a  treed  hound.  If 
the  hunter  has  not  followed  the  chase  through— a 
custom  which  in  many  places  is  becoming  a  lost  art- 
he  can  use  the  compass  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
hound,  especially  if  the  dog  is  not  a  steady  tree 
barker.  Most  dogs  will  pick  up  courage  as  they  hear 
the  crashing  of  hunters  approaching  them.  Thus  the 
compass  will  prove  a  valuable  piece  of  equipment 
in  reaching  the  coon  tree  and  also  will  prove  helpful 
in  returning  to  the  field  or  road  from  which  the  hun- 
ter entered  the  woods. 

Unless  the  hunter  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
country  being  hunted,  he  should  write  down  the 
compass  points  before  entering  the  woods.  If  he 
travels  south  to  the  tree,  he  necessarily  must  travel 
north  to  come  out.  Basically,  that  is  how  the  compass 
is  used;  the  points  vary,  of  course,  but  never  change 
when  established  from  a  set  point. 

After  reaching  the  treed  hound,  encouragement 
should  be  given  the  dog  for  a  job  well  done.  Some 
dogs  are  vicious  killers;  others,  because  of  age,  loss 
of  teeth,  or  size,  cannot  handle  even  a  spring  kitten. 

Some  hunters  will  not  shoot  coons,  preferring  to 
climb  the  tree  and  shake  them  out  for  the  dog  or 
dogs  to  kill. 

A  good  killer  has  its  advantages,  but  more  than 
one  outstanding  coonhound  has  never  killed  a  coon 
without  some  help.  A  mature  coon  is  a  rough  scrap- 
per. An  old  boar  or  bitch  coon  can  often  be  a  match 
for  an  average  dog,  especially  in  water. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  kill,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
coon  be  shot  with  whatever  type  of  weapon  is  al- 
lowed in  the  area  being  hunted.  Many  a  smart  killer 
has  been  lost  for  several  hunting  nights,  sometimes 
the  entire  season,  due  to  infections  resulting  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  maddened 
coon. 

Shooting  is  certainly  more  humane,  and  equally 
satisfactory  to  the  dog  or  dogs,  for  the  taste  of  hot 
fur  has  been  provided,  and  it  is  primarily  for  that 
climax  that  the  hound  has  completed  his  job  and 
done  it  well.  And  one  kill  is  sufficient  at  any  tree. 
That  is  where  sportsmanship  can  be  shown,  espe- 
cially if  an  entire  family  has  been  treed.  Leaving  a 
few  for  seed  is  always  a  good  policy,  whether  in 
Maine  or  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  product  of  a  finished  cooner  has  been  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  But  a  finished  or 
straight  cooner  today  is  just  about  the  last  word  in 
a  hunting  dog. 

Such  a  dog  must  be  made.  The  easiest  method  to 
follow  is  to  start  the  hound  early  in  life.  Seven 
months  is  none  too  early  to  take  the  prospective 
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coonhound  afield.  The  training  task  is  rather  simple 
if  there  is  an  older,  experienced  dog  to  serve  as  the 
tutor. 

It  is  wise  to  allow  the  straight  cooner  to  do  the 
striking  before  giving  the  pup  its  freedom.  He  will 
usually  answer  the  call  and  join  the  tutor.  He  may 
even  begin  treeing  at  the  end  of  his  first  chase.  And 
it  is  probable,  too,  that  several  seasons  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  him  tongue  freely  at  tree. 

Bear  in  mind  that  hunting  dogs  do  not  learn  while 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  or  in  the  pen.  They  must  be 
given  all  the  work  possible.  There  will  be  stages 
when  they  will  test  one's  patience,  principally  by 
going  off-game— which  is  chasing  other  animals  than 
that  for  which  they  are  being  groomed. 

Should  a  young  dog  insist,  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trials,  upon  running  fox,  or  rabbit,  or  deer, 
especially  if  a  kennel  mate  is  trying  to  teach  him 
how  to  become  a  coonhound,  it  is  better  to  work  on 
another  prospect. 

Coon  hunting  is  just  what  it  implies.  It  requires 
a  straight  coonhound,  and  that  means  a  dog  that 
will  run  nothing  else  but  raccoon.  There  can  be  no 
enjoyment  in  having  a  coon  hunt  end  up  by  trying 
to  round  up  a  hound  or  hounds  driving  other  game. 

There  is  no  finer,  smarter,  more  intelligent  hunt- 
ing dog  than  the  straight  cooner.  Let  us  see  what  can 
happen  on  a  coon  hunt  in  Maine,  for  example. 

The  late  November  night  is  chilly,  the  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  below  freezing.  The  drizzle  has 
stopped  and  ice  has  coated  the  deciduous  trees. 

The  car  turns  off  a  paved  highway  onto  a  narrow 
dirt  road.  The  fall  has  been  one  of  plenty  for  game, 
with  oak  and  beech  trees  carrying  a  peak  crop  of 
acorns  and  beechnuts,  tasty  morsels  for  the  ringtail. 

The  car  stops  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  and  out  goes 
Tippy,  a  black,  tan,  and  white  hound  of  eight 
seasons'  experience.  He  is  in  top  shape,  a  condition 
which  requires  a  month  of  training  for  a  dog  of  that 
age. 

In  the  party  are  an  ex-Marine  freshly  out  of  the 
service,  a  salesman,  and  a  newspaperman.  Six  eyes 
are  glued  on  the  hound  as  he  trots  out  in  the  glare  of 
the  headlights. 

As  Tippy  moves  up  the  road,  checking  the  ditches, 
the  car  follows.  Suddenly  the  hound  jacks  up,  head 
high,  tail  flagging.  He  bounds  off  the  road.  There  is 
a  bedlam  of  baying  almost  instantly.  The  woods 
crash  as  three  deer  suddenly  appear  in  the  lights, 
which  are  still  on.  Tippy  is  a  straight  cooner  and  he 
is  driving  farther  into  the  woods.  The  deer  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  way.  They  scamper  into  the 
night. 

Before  there  is  time  to  park,  Tippy  is  barking 
treed.  The  chase,  less  than  five  minutes,  is  over. 
The  hunters  walk  in  to  him  quickly,  for  this  is  an 
open  ridge,  where  wide  lanes  divide  the  rows  of 
hardwood  trees. 

Icicles  clinging  to  the  limbs  of  the  beech  tree 
where  Tippy  says  he  has  got  the  coon  sparkle  as  the 
rays  of  the  two-cell  flashlight  strike  them. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  crotch  above  is  the  ringtail,  eyes 
shining  like  balls  of  fire  as  the  lights  are  played  upon 
him. 

The  .22-caliber  pistol,  only  legal  weapon  for  coon 
hunting  at  night  in  Maine,  is  loaded.  There  is  a  shot, 
and  down  comes  the  coon,  an  old  28-pound  boar 


that  probably  gave  the  hound  more  than  one  merry 
chase  during  the  earlier  nights  of  the  season. 

"Is  this  easy!"  one  remarks. 

"Simple,"  the  salesman  comments. 

The  newspaperman,  20  years  a  coon  hunter,  has 
no  comment  to  make.  The  hunters  return  to  the  car, 
enthusiastic  for  another  chase.  But  tracks  are  scat- 
tered just  before  the  season  is  ready  to  button  up. 
It  is  well  past  midnight  before  Tippy  shows  signs 
of  game  again.  This  time  he  checks  both  sides  of  the 
road  carefully.  This  track  is  old,  not  the  hot,  steam- 
ing trail  that  was  his  earlier  in  the  night. 

The  hound  has  taken  to  the  woods  now.  A  long, 
but  anxious,  bay  breaks  the  silence.  This  is  a  cold 
trail,  warns  Tippy  with  that  message,  meaning  that 
it  may  take  hours  to  catch  up  to  this  coon. 

It  is  one  a.m.,  and  getting  colder.  Perhaps,  the 
hunters  agree,  it  would  be  warmer  to  follow  the 
chase. 

They  light  a  kerosene  lantern  and  check  the  com- 
pass. The  dog  is  going  north  from  the  road,  which 
runs  east  and  west.  That  means  the  party  will  have 
to  travel  south  to  come  out  again. 

So  the  party  follows,  through  bent  birches  mixed 
with  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  making  some  places  al- 
most impassable  barriers.  But  the  hound  is  moving 
ahead,  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  moving,  and  the 
hunters  stay  with  him. 

There  are  losses,  when  barks  come  five  minutes 
apart.  But  this  is  another  type  of  a  coon  hunt,  a  cold- 
trailing  task  that  requires  patience,  trust  in  the  dog, 
and  willingness  to  stay  as  long  as  he  will. 

Through  a  mile  of  cuttings  where  one  must  walk 
on  fresh  tops,  sometimes  ten  feet  off  the  ground,  to 
keep  the  pace,  the  chase  progresses.  The  eastern  sky 
is  graying.  Dawn  is  breaking.  The  chase  is  now  along 
an  overflowed  stream.  First  Tippy  is  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  bank.  The  hunters  keep  to  one 
side,  hoping  that  this  will  end  in  their  favor,  for 
crossing  the  stream  seems  an  impossibility. 

The  morning  brings  a  fresh  clearing.  The  sun  is 
showing  up  now,  and  though  the  hunters  are  warm 
when  walking,  it  takes  only  a  minute's  inactivity 
to  bring  chills  down  their  backs. 

"Say,"  asks  one  hunter,  "how  long  will  this  last? 
Sure  it's  a  coon?" 

"Sure,"  the  salesman  replies.  "It's  a  coon,  all 
right."  He  doesn't  elaborate  on  the  time  element. 
He  has  hunted  coon  before. 

Tippy's  tongueing  grows  steadier  now,  making 
progress,  too.  He  is  almost  leaving  his  hunters  even 
though  they  are  on  the  double. 

The  chase  heads  into  swampland  bordered  by 
groves  of  old,  rugged  pines  and  hemlocks.  Tippy 
circles  once.  There  is  a  pause  and  then  comes  the 
familiar  tree  bark.  He  has  done  his  part  of  the  job. 

The  three  hunters  move  toward  him.  They  hit  the 
stream  again.  Sure  enough,  Tippy  is  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  a  felled  tree  downstream  that  just 
misses  linking  both  banks.  You  can  cross  here,  if 
you  are  willing  to  get  wet  over  your  knees. 

The  hunters  are  willing.  One  by  one  they  wade 
to  the  tree,  slide  on  the  ice  that  coats  it,  and  reach 
the  opposite  bank  by  groping  on  the  natural  bridge 
on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Tippy  is  elated  when  the  trio  walks  up  to  him.  He 
has  marked  the  tallest  pine  in  the  whole  area.  He 


places  both  front  paws  on  the  trunk  and  in  coon- 
hound  language  says,  "There  it  is,  boys,  you  get 
him." 

The  first  limb  is  15  feet  off  the  ground.  The  ex- 
Marine  is  young  and  in  good  shape.  He  is  willing  to 
climb.  So  the  other  two  make  a  human  ladder,  one 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other.  The  ex- 
Marine  completes  the  pyramid,  his  fingers  just  able 
to  grab  that  limb.  He  pulls  himself  up  and  on.  He  is 
warned  to  respect  every  limb,  for  pine  is  brittle 
and  dangerous.  That  tree  is  tall,  thick  at  the  top, 
and  even  in  the  daylight  there  is  no  sign  of  a  coon 
from  ground  view. 

It  seems  like  hours,  but  finally  the  climber  has 
gained  the  uppermost  reaches  of  that  80-foot  tree. 

"I  see  him,  what  do  I  do  now?"  he  asks,  excitedly. 

"Load  the  pistol  and  shoot  him  in  the  head,"  ad- 
vises the  salesman. 

But  Tippy  is  barking  and  in  the  bedlam  the 
climber  crosses  the  signal.  He  crowds  the  coon,  or 
something. 

"Watch  out!"  he  yells.  "He's  jumping  out!" 

There  is  a  thud  over  toward  the  stream.  All  rush 
over  as  Tippy,  now  aware  of  what  has  happened, 
passes  the  group  like  a  streak.  He  picks  up  the  hot 
scent,  drives  away  in  full  cry,  once  again  across  the 
stream. 

Even  as  he  changes  to  a  tree  bark  again,  the  dead 
limbs  of  a  hard,  rustic  oak  can  be  seen  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  climber  comes  down,  slowly,  disheartened. 
Three  hunters  again  get  wet,  but  cross  the  stream 
and  make  for  the  new  finish.  It  is  an  old  den  tree. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  the  ex-Marine  asks. 
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"We  call  it  a  day,"  the  salesman  replies.  "This  is 
where  one  coon  will  most  likely  spend  the  winter. 
Simple,  isn't  it?" 

Quite  simple.  One  big  coon  in  five  minutes,  no 
coon  in  five  hours.  That  is  coon  hunting— never  the 
same,  always  coming  up  with  the  unexpected.  It  is 
a  great  sport,  shared  by  the  experienced  and  the 
novices  in  48  states,  some  sections  of  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

While  much  depends  upon  the  hound's  ability 
in  outwitting  the  coon,  a  chase  can  last  five  minutes 
or  five  hours.  Daylight  hunters— and  there  are  more 
of  them  each  year— do  not  expect  a  cold-nosed  hound 
to  cover  a  3-mile  run  in  two  minutes.  If  the  strike 
comes  where  the  coon  may  have  passed  several  hours 
before  the  hound  came  upon  it,  the  dog  must  un- 
ravel the  puzzle  and  follow  it  to  the  end. 

Honesty  in  the  coonhound  is  revealed  at  the  tree. 
If  he  errs  in  the  location  of  his  coon,  he  is  false- 
treeing,  a  fault  which  must  be  condemned,  for  it  will 
mean  tiring  walks  through  the  brush  with  no  ring- 
tail at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

Coon  hunting  is  older  than  the  Pilgrims'  landing. 
The  "cat  with  the  rings  in  his  tail"  was  a  favorite 
with  the  Indians  along  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Maine.  They  caught  him  in  traps  both  for  his  warm 
fur  and  for  his  flesh,  which  they  considered  highly 
palatable. 

In  the  late  fall  the  coon  acquires  heavy  layers  of 
fat  which  will  serve  him  well  as  insulation  during 
hibernation.  In  preparing  a  coon  for  cooking,  all  of 
this  fat  should  be  removed.  There  are  several  ways 
to  cook  coon  meat.  A  favorite  method  is  to  parboil 
it  until  all  or  most  of  the  remaining  fat  has  melted. 


Plate  V.     A  Successful   Night's  Hunt. 


Gene    Letourneau,    Waterville,    Me. 
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The  meat  is  then  transferred  to  another  pan,  placed 
in  the  oven,  and  roasted  slowly.  It  can  be  seasoned 
with  any  of  several  kinds  of  fruit  juices,  or  if  you 
prefer,  pineapple  slices  or  some  favorite  vine. 

Coon  flesh  is  like  dark  meat  of  chicken.  It  has  the 
combined  features,  taste,  and  texture  of  both  chicken 
and  lamb. 

The  value  of  coon  fur  depends  upon  the  market 
and  women's  styles.  Pelts  have  gone  from  a  high  of 
$18  during  the  era  of  the  popularity  (in  the  1920's) 
of  raccoon  coats  to  the  record  low  of  less  than  $1 
for  extra-large  pelts  in  some  recent  years. 

There  are  two  methods  used  in  preparing  a  pelt 
for  market,  casing  and  boxing.  In  preparing  a  pelt 
for  casing,  skinning  follows  the  conventional  method 
of  pulling  the  entire  hide  from  the  carcass  without 
cutting  except  opening  the  tail.  The  hide  is  then 
stretched  on  a  smooth  board,  inside  out,  and  fleshed. 


For  boxing,  the  hide  is  opened  and  stretched, 
flesh  out,  on  either  a  wide  board  or  wall,  being  tacked 
at  the  extremities  so  that  it  will  be  almost  square  as 
laid  out. 

As  with  any  othej:  fur,  over-stretching  will  de- 
crease its  market  value.  While  most  fur  dealers  pay 
the  same  prices  for  cased  or  boxed  pelts,  some  of 
the  houses  in  the  metropolitan  areas  prefer  the 
cased  skins. 

That  is  the  story  of  coon  hunting.  Field  trials 
throughout  the  country  have  increased  interest  in 
the  sport  and  also  have  resulted  in  an  improvement 
in  the  types  of  dogs  used  for  it.  Such  trials  attract 
thousands  of  spectators,  many  of  whom  eventually 
fulfill  their  desires  to  see  the  real  thing  and  are 
stricken  with  the  virus  that  makes  a  coon  hunter. 
When  that  happens  die  ailment  is  likely  to  become 
permanent. 


GRAY  SQUIRREL 


Sciurus  carolinensis 


Common  Names:  Bannertail,  Silvertail,  Fanitasho 
(Choctaw) ,  L'Ecureil  Gris  et  Noir. 

History.  Despite  various  changes  in  coloration  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  this  animal  is  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  gray  squirrel.  His  scientific 
name  Sciurus  describes  his  most  common  attitude, 
for  it  is  comprised  of  two  Greek  words:  Skia  (shade) 
and  Oura  (tail)— literally,  "shade-tailed,"  or  "he 
who  sits  in  the  shadow  of  his  own  tail"— a  character- 
istic pose  of  the  squirrel  family. 

Little  is  known  of  his  origin  in  this  country,  but 
he  was  here  in  vast  numbers  to  greet  the  first  'white 
men  who  arrived  and  he  has  been  an  important 
contribution  to  the  game  bag  ever  since.  Early 
writers  and  naturalists  were  far  from  exact  in  esti- 
mating his  numbers  and  were  given  to  describing 
"myriads"  and  "hordes"  as  astounding,  incredible, 
etc.  Some  indication  of  numbers  is  gained  from  the 
records  of  those  states  where  he  was  deemed  a 
nuisance  and  a  bounty  was  paid  for  his  scalp.  Such 
records  show  annual  kills  of  over  the  half-million 
markl 

"Bannertail"  shares  with  the  American  bison  the 
unwelcome  distinction  of  having  had  a  rifle  espe- 
cially designed  for  his  speedy  demise.  The  noted 
"Kentucky  squirrel  rifle"  was  evolved  because  of  his 
popularity  as  a  food  item  for  the  early  settlers. 

Old  game  books  record  daily  takes  running  into 
the  hundreds,  but  it  was  the  woodsman's  axe  rather 
than  his  rifle  which  ultimately  affected  the  squirrel 
population.  The  gray  squirrel  is  a  lover  of  dense 
woods  and  heavy  forests;  as  soon  as  these  began  to 
disappear  his  food  supply  was  seriously  affected  and 
his  numbers  decreased.  Undoubtedly  excessive  hunt- 
ing did  play  some  part  in  reducing  the  original 
population,  but  the  clearing  of  the  land  was  a  more 
deciding  factor. 

Early  naturalists  referred  to  bannertail  as  the 
"migratory  squirrel"  because,  like  the  Scandinavian 
lemmings,  periodic  migrations  of  great  magnitude 
were  observed.  Undoubtedly  such  movements  were 
directly  connected  with  the  shifting  food  supply  and 
indicate  the  decline  in  abundance. 


Sciurus  no  longer  exists  in  "incredible"  numbers, 
but  there  are  enough  of  his  kind  scattered  over  the 
country  to  keep  him  high  on  the  list  of  small-game 
favorites. 

Identification.  Somewhat  smaller  than  his  cousin 
the  fox  squirrel,  Sciurus  niger,  the  common  gray 
squirrel  weighs  about  one  pound  and  measures 
(average)  19  inches  long,  of  which  about  9  inches  are 
tail.  The  general  color  is  a  pepper-and-salt  gray.  The 
under  fur  is  lead  colored  and  the  longer  guard  hairs 
are  often  tan  near  the  base,  black  in  the  center,  and 
white-tipped.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  back,  legs,  and 
saddle  the  gray  is  tinged  with  brownish  yellow.  On 
most  specimens  the  cheeks,  muzzle,  ears,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  paws  are  a  clear  tan.  The  chin,  throat, 
underside  of  legs,  and  under  parts  are  white,  or 
nearly  so.  The  long  tail  hairs,  like  those  of  the  body, 
end  in  white  and  give  the  tail  a  silvery  appearance. 
In  winter  the  tan  markings  are  less  apparent;  the 
fur  is  longer  and  more  silvery  gray. 

Black  squirrels,  or  melanos,  are  merely  a  color 
phase  of  the  common  gray  and  not  a  distinct  species 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  This  melanism  ranges 
from  glossy  black  to  any  gradation  between  black 
and  gray.  The  all-black  phase  increases  in  frequency 
in  the  northern  range.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
black  is  the  rule  and  gray  the  exception. 

Albino  squirrels  are  found  occasionally  over  all 
parts  of  the  range. 

The  color  variation  of  Sciurus  carolinensis  is  so 
slight  that  one  should  have  little  trouble  in  identify- 
ing him  anywhere,  but  five  races  have  been  recog- 
nized: 

Sciurus  leucotis:  Larger  and  more  silvery  gray; 
found  in  the  region  between  Toronto,  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Simcoe. 

Sciurus  hypohoeus:  Also  larger  than  the  common 
gray,  darker  on  the  back  and  has  very  little  white 
below.  Typical  locality  is  around  Elk  River,  Minn. 

Sciurus  fuliginosus:  A  large  specimen;  never 
white  below  but  often  shows  a  reddish  tinge.  Typical 
locality  is  around  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sciurus  extimus:  Rather  small  in  size,  pale  gray  in 


color,  and  has  a  short  tail.  Typical  locality  around 
Miami,  Fla. 

Some  western  squirrels,  while  members  of  the 
gray  squirrel  family,  are  sufficiently  different  in  ap- 
pearance to  warrant  a  separate  description.  Listed 
below  are  the  more  notable  exceptions  to  the  com- 
mon coloration: 

CALIFORNIA  GRAY  SQUIRREL   Sciurus  griseus 

Common  Names:  West  Coast  Gray  Squirrel,  West- 
ern Gray  Squirrel,  Gray  Tree  Squirrel. 

This  squirrel  is  much  like  the  eastern  gray  except 
for  being  generally  more  bluish-gray  in  color.  Three 
races  are  recognized: 

Sciurus  griseus:  Typical  locality  The  Dalles, 
Wasco  Co.,  Ore. 

Sciurus  nigripes:  Rather  dark-brownish  in  color 
with  nearly  black  feet.  Typical  locality,  coastal  re- 
gion, San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sciurus  anthonyi:  A  paler  specimen  often  tinged 
with  brownish-yellow  on  the  back.  The  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  feet  are  intermediate  in  color  between 
the  other  two  races.  Typical  locality,  Laguna  Mt., 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


TASSEL-EARED  SQUIRREL 


Sciurus  aberti 


Common  Names:  Tufted-Eared  Squirrel,  Abert's 
Pine  Squirrel,  Saddle-Backed  Gray  Squirrel,  Black 
Squirrel,  White-Tailed  Squirrel,  Silver-Tailed 
Squirrel. 

On  account  of  its  likeness  to  Old  World  squirrels 
some  naturalists  suggest  that  this  may  be  of  Asiatic 
origin,  while  others  contend  that  the  species  may 
have  migrated  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 
There  are  two  kinds,  varying  enough  in  appearance 
to  be  considered  by  some  authorities  as  separate 
species.  Both  of  these  have  outstanding  features: 
tufted  ears,  and  enormous  tails. 

Aberti  is  leaden  gray  on  the  upper  body  with  a 
reddish-brown  saddle,  and  all  white  on  the  under 
parts,  including  the  underside  of  the  tail.  A  black 
stripe  running  along  the  sides  separates  the  gray 
of  the  upper  body  from  the  white  below.  The  top 
side  of  the  tail  is  gray  and  black  and  has  a  black 
tip.  In  winter  the  tufts  on  the  ears  are  slightly  more 
than  one  inch  long  and  blackish  in  color.  These 
tufts  turn  to  brown  before  being  shed  in  early 
summer. 

Like  the  eastern  gray,  these  squirrels  are  chiefly 
melanistic  along  their  northern  ranges,  melanism 
being  rare  in  the  south. 

The  Sciurus  kaibabensis  is  like  the  Aberti  except 
that  the  under  parts  are  mainly  black  instead  of 
white  and  the  tail  is  usually  white  all  over.  It  is 
protected  as  an  endangered  species. 

Typical  locality  of  these  squirrels  is  along  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  particularly  in 
the  Bright  Angel  country.  The  fact  that  each  kind 
preserves  its  individual  markings  demonstrates  how 
a  river  acts  as  a  natural  barrier  to  non-swimming, 
non-flying  creatures. 

FOX  SQUIRREL  Sciurus  niger 

Common  Names:  Yellow-Bellied  Squirrel,  White- 
Nosed  Black  Squirrel,  Big  Red  Squirrel,  Red-Tailed 
Squirrel,  Le  Coquallin  (French) . 
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The  fox  squirrel  is  the  largest  of  the  squirrel  fam- 
ily, measuring  about  25  inches  over-all,  including  a 
i2-inch  tail.  The  average  weight  is  from  214  to  234 
pounds.  The  typical  form  and  the  one  from  which 
the  species  derives  its  names  is  marked  as  follows: 
Upper  part  of  the  body,  pepper-and-salt  gray.  Face, 
paws,  under  parts  of  body,  and  tail  are  a  rich,  red- 
dish fox  color.  The  breast  is  a  striking  shade  of 
orange.  The  long  hairs  of  the  tail  are  alternately 
banded  orange  and  black  and  from  the  underside 
this  shows  as  a  broad  black  band  near  the  tip. 

Other  color  phases  exist  in  varying  degrees  and 
often  blend  into  each  other.  The  black  squirrel  of 
South  Carolina  is  merely  a  melanistic  phase  of  the 
common  fox  squirrel  and  may  be  readily  identified 
by  the  always  white  ears  and  nose. 

The  buff  phase  is  distinguished  by  the  pinkish- 
buff  upper  body  and  the  rich,  warm  buff  of  the 
under  parts,  feet,  and  underside  of  the  tail. 

The  gray  phase  most  nearly  approaches  the  color 
of  the  common  eastern  gray  squirrel.  The  upper 
parts  and  the  tail  are  gray  and  the  under  parts  are 
white,  but  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black  and  the 
nose,  ears,  and  feet  are  white. 

Perhaps  the  size  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
in  many  cases.  The  fox  squirrel,  never  as  numerous 
as  the  common  gray,  has  become  extinct  in  many  of 
its  former  haunts  and  is  rapidly  becoming  scarce  in 
many  parts  of  the  South.  A  typical  locality  for  this 
species  is  southern  South  Carolina. 

Characteristics.  The  common  gray  squirrel  prob- 
ably is  the  least  aggressive  member  of  the  whole 
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squirrel  family.  Unlike  his  arch-enemy,  the  pugna- 
cious red  squirrel,  he  is  content  to  live  at  peace 
with  his  neighbors  and  only  occasionally  will  he 
fight  to  preserve  some  section  which  he  deems  his 
private  domain.  He  usually  spends  more  time  aloft 
than  on  the  ground,  but  this  seems  to  depend  largely 
on  the  food  situation. 

When  frightened  he  takes  to  the  nearest  tree  and 
is  expert  in  keeping  the  trunk  between  himself  and 
his  enemies.  By  skillful  dodging  he  often  eludes  pur- 
suers and  when  pressed  he  does  not  hesitate  to  leap 
from  the  highest  branches.  On  such  occasions  his 
bushy  tail  serves  as  both  a  rudder  and  a  parachute. 
Should  he  miss  a  branch— which  he  rarely  does— and 
come  hurtling  to  the  ground  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter,  for  he  dashes  to  the  nearest  tree  without  a 
pause. 

His  enemies  are  numerous  and  only  his  watchful- 
ness and  agility  have  enabled  him  to  survive.  The 
larger  hawks,  the  great  horned  owl,  and  the  barred 
owl  include  him  in  their  diet  although  they  are  not 
often  successful  in  capturing  him.  Hawks  hunting  in 
pairs  are  able  to  come  at  him  from  both  sides  at 
once,  thus  giving  him  little  chance  to  dodge,  but 
a  single  hawk  has  great  difficulty  in  cornering  him. 
Besides  the  winged  threats,  the  weasel,  fisher,  mink, 
red  fox,  gray  fox,  bobcat,  and  wolf  all  prey  upon 
him;  so  he  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  whether  aloft 
or  aground. 

The  squirrel's  second  line  of  defense  is  his  ability 
to  "freeze,"  that  is,  to  lie  motionless  along  a  limb 
for  long  periods  at  a  time.  In  this  position  he  is 
well-nigh  invisible  to  even  the  sharpest  eyes. 

The  red  squirrel,  or  "chickaree"  (Sciurus  vul- 
garis), is  his  particular  Nemesis.  Although  fully 
twice  as  large  as  the  red,  he  is  no  match  for  the 
little  fellow  in  speed  and  ferocity.  He  rarely  tries 
to  defend  himself  but  resorts  to  headlong  flight  with 
the  red  in  hot  and  noisy  pursuit. 

This  clash  between  the  red  and  the  gray  often  has 
a  painful  ending  for  the  latter.  The  red  has  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  habit  of  seizing  the  gray  by  the 
scrotum  and  tearing  it  open.  This  practice  has  led 
many  to  contend  that  the  red  castrates  the  gray  de- 
liberately. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  red  does  bite 
into  the  scrotum,  possibly  because  it  is  the  most  con- 
venient part  to  grab,  but  naturalists  generally  attrib- 
ute this  to  accident.  The  fact  that  many  castrated 
grays  have  been  shot  also  lends  some  support  to  the 
contention  but  hardly  offers  conclusive  proof.  In 
some  cases,  possibly  because  of  immaturity,  the  testes 
of  squirrels  so  found  may  have  been  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity. 

The  botfly  warble  (Cuterebra  emasculator),  com- 
monly called  "wabbles,"  is  believed  to  produce  this 
same  result  in  many  cases.  In  several  instances  the 
botfly  grub  has  been  found  in  scrotums  where  the 
glandular  tissues  of  the  testes  were  wholly  con- 
sumed. Thus,  despite  considerable  apparent  evi- 
dence against  him,  the  red  squirrel  may  not  always 
be  the  culprit  that  many  believe  him  to  be. 

Several  instances  have  been  cited  of  gray  squirrels 
pilfering  the  nests  of  birds  and  eating  the  eggs  and 
young.  It  is  possible  that  certain  members  of  the 
species  may  develop  abnormal  tastes,  just  as  all  mam- 
mals do,  but  for  the  most  part  the  diet  is  strictly 
vegetarian.  Gray  squirrels  are  particularly  fond  of 


nuts  and  these  in  some  form  are  a  staple  food  item. 
Acorns  from  both  the  black  and  white  oaks,  hick- 
ory nuts,  butternuts,  and  beechnuts  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  diet  and  these  are  supplemented  by 
seeds  of  various  kinds.  In  the  spring  the  squirrels 
eat  the  buds  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  other  trees. 
They  are  also  fond  of  sap  and  will  gnaw  through 
the  bark  of  sap-trees  to  get  the  sweet  liquid.  The 
gray  squirrel  also  consumes  a  lot  of  water  and  will 
drink  several  times  a  day  when  it  is  available. 

During  storms  or  severe  weather  the  gray  holes 
up  in  his  nest  or  a  hollow  tree  for  short  periods, 
but,  since  he  does  not  hibernate  like  the  bear  or 
wood  chuck,  he  must  be  assured  of  a  food  supply 
during  the  winter.  Each  autumn  he  gathers  and  hides 
large  quantities  of  nuts  and  acorns.  However,  he 
does  not  store  large  caches  of  food  in  any  one  place. 
At  times  he  may  hide  a  handful  of  nuts  or  acorns 
in  a  hollow  limb  or  tree,  but  usually  he  plants  them 
singly  in  the  ground  or  hides  them  haphazardly  in 
the  rough  bark  of  a  tree  trunk. 

Despite  his  keen  sense  of  smell— and  squirrels  can 
detect  buried  nuts  under  more  than  a  foot  of  snow- 
it  is  doubtful  that  more  than  half  of  the  hidden 
stores  are  ever  recovered.  Thus  he  unconsciously 
aids  nature  in  reforestation;  for  while  acorns  vir- 
tually plant  themselves  in  falling  from  the  trees, 
hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  and  walnuts  must  be 
planted  in  order  to  germinate. 

Breeding.  The  mating  season  is  in  the  early  spring, 
with  some  variance  in  time  between  the  extreme 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  range.  At  this 
time  the  males  fight  savagely  for  the  female  of  their 
choice  and  often  severely  wound  an  opponent.  The 
victorious  male  then  pairs  off  with  his  hard-won 
mate  for  an  extremely  brief  honeymoon.  Within  a 
day  or  two  he  either  returns  to  his  bachelor  ways 
or  looks  around  for  a  new  mate.  His  erstwhile  spouse 
has  no  further  interest  in  his  existence. 

The  gestation  period  averages  44  days.  In  north- 
ern New  York  the  first  litter  is  often  born  in  March, 
and  seldom  later  than  early  April.  Farther  south 
the  first  litter  may  come  in  February  or  early  March. 
Generally  from  two  to  four  are  born;  more  rarely 
a  litter  may  be  from  one  to  six.  The  second  litter 
arrives  about  mid- July— depending  somewhat  on  the 
latitude  and  season.  In  the  wild  state  the  second 
litter  is  likely  to  be  sired  by  a  different  male  because 
the  mating  is  only  temporary. 

For  the  first  litter  the  mother  fashions  a  nest  in  a 
hollow  tree  or  a  convenient  hole  in  a  large  limb, 
but  for  the  second  she  prefers  the  built  nest  or  "dray" 
in  the  crotch  of  a  tree.  Such  outdoor  nests  resemble 
that  of  a  crow  or  hawk  when  seen  from  below;  in 
fact,  abandoned  hawk  nests  are  often  used  as  a 
foundation.  The  "dray"  differs  from  the  usual  nest, 
however,  in  that  there  is  a  waterproof  roof  and  the 
entrance  is  on  one  side.  The  nest  is  built  of  twigs, 
bark,  and  dead  leaves  and  has  fewer  large  sticks 
than  a  crow  or  hawk  nest.  Within  the  nest  the  mother 
prepares  a  clean  soft  bed,  and  here  the  young  are 
suckled  and  kept  warm  during  the  first  weeks  of 
their  lives. 

Baby  squirrels  are  blind  at  birth  and  remain  so 
for  about  five  weeks.  The  tiny  bodies  are  hairless, 
without  ears,  and  have  only  rudimentary  tags  for 


limbs.  They  first  emerge  from  the  nest  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  they  be- 
gin to  take  regular  food  such  as  buds,  leaves,  etc. 

Thus  it  is  about  12  weeks  from  the  time  of  con- 
ception until  they  open  their  eyes.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  they  weigh  around  one-quarter  pound. 
The  youngsters  become  fully  adult  in  12  months. 
They  are  fully  grown  by  the  second  year  and  in  their 
prime  between  two  and  six  years.  The  probable  life 
span  is  estimated  at  15  years. 

The  breeding,  number  of  young,  and  general  hab- 
its of  all  the  squirrels  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  gray  that  they  do  not  warrant  individual 
mention. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  common  gray  squir- 
rel is  found  over  a  wide  range  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  various  forms  given  under  "Iden- 
tification" (pp.  118-119).  His  less  numerous  cousins 
such  as  the  fox  squirrel,  the  California  gray  squirrel, 
and  the  tufted-eared  squirrel  occupy  a  more  re- 
stricted range. 

The  periodic  migrations  mentioned  above  are  less 
frequent  now  than  in  former  years.  When  they  do 
occur,  however,  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  range 
areas  materially. 

Many  remarkable  migrations  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  As  mentioned  previously,  such  move- 
ments are  frequently  caused  by  food  shortages,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  all  migrations  are  for  this 
reason.  Overpopulation  sometimes  results  in  mass 
movements,  and  some  naturalists  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  when  increases  in  density  occur  in  cer- 
tain areas  nature  prompts  emigration  to  preserve 
the  race. 

During  the  great  squirrel  year  of  1935,  for  instance, 
when  several  mass  migrations  were  observed  (not- 
ably the  one  from  New  England  into  New  York 
State) ,  it  was  also  noted  that  three  litters  were  pro- 
duced that  year  instead  of  the  usual  two.  It  is  possible 
that  three  litters  may  have  occurred  in  the  previous 
year  as  well. 

Whatever  the  reason,  immense  numbers  of  squir- 
rels congregate  in  the  autumn  and  move  off  as 
though  at  a  signal.  The  directions  of  the  movements 
may  vary  but  the  squirrels  do  not  turn  aside  from 
obstacles.  Although  poor  swimmers,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  the  crossing  of  large  streams. 

Observers  have  noted  squirrels  swimming  for  al- 
most 150  miles  along  the  Ohio  River.  Similar  cross- 
ings have  been  seen  on  the  Niagara,  Hudson,  and 
other  streams.  In  the  autumn  of  1933  more  than 
1000  squirrels  swam  the  Connecticut  River  between 
Hartford  and  Essex,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

In  1935  a  more  extensive  movement  took  place 
in  western  New  York.  Thousands  of  squirrels  were 
killed  on  the  highways  or  drowned  while  attempting 
to  swim  the  large  lakes  in  central  New  York.  After 
this  migration  squirrels  were  seen  in  places  where 
they  had  been  absent  for  many  years.  Another  move- 
ment of  note  was  one  from  Wisconsin  to  the  south- 
west which  lasted  four  days,  and  a  similar  exodus 
occurred  at  five-year  intervals  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

This  migratory  trait  often  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  squirrels  in  a  given  place  one  year  and  an  abund- 
ance the  next.  The  general  distribution  however, 
remains  about  the  same. 
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Hunting  Methods.  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
squirrel  hunting  runs  a  close  second  to  rabbit  shoot- 
ing in  popularity.  The  elusive  grays  and  reds  chal- 
lenge the  sportsman's  shooting  ability  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft.  The  formula  for  success  in  this 
particular  sport  is  "to  be  where  they  are,"  and  to 
be  able  to  hit  them.  Some  knowledge  of  their  feed- 
ing habits  will  help  greatly  in  locating  good  squirrel 
grounds.  As  mentioned  earlier,  they  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  various  nuts,  acorns,  and  the  buds  of 
such  trees  as  the  beech  and  poplar. 

A  stand  of  shagbark  hickory,  a  beech  flat,  an  oak 
ridge  (particularly  white  oak) ,  a  grove  of  walnut 
or  pecan  trees  all  offer  opportunities  as  a  base  of 
operations.  Old  stone  walls  and  rail  fences  are  pop- 
ular squirrel  highways  and  will  always  bear  watch- 
ing. Old  orchards  are  frequently  productive,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  near  the  woods. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  finding  squirrels  ac- 
tive is  just  after  daylight  when  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  are  glinting  in  the  treetops.  Later  in 
the  morning,  if  there  is  a  stream  in  the  vicinity  squir- 
rels will  often  be  found  going  to  and  coming  from 
the  water.  Of  course  a  few  squirrels  may  be  found 
all  during  the  day,  but  as  a  rule  they  lie  close  in 
their  nests  during  the  warmer  part  and  resume  feed- 
ing again  in  the  evening.  Rainy  and  stormy  days  are 
usually  unproductive  because  the  squirrel  likes  his 
comfort  and  normally  does  not  venture  forth  in  bad 
weather.  On  clear  cold  days  he  may  often  be  spotted 
taking  a  sunbath  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tall 
tree. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. The  first  is  still  hunting  or  walking  slowly  and 
as  silently  as  possible  through  likely  places  while 
keeping  on  the  alert  for  a  flash  of  gray  or  red.  The 
second  is  the  "watchful  waiting"  method  in  which 
the  hunter,  having  found  a  patch  of  cover  with 
squirrel  sign  (such  as  discarded  nut  shells) ,  seats 
himself  at  the  base  of  a  tree  or  stump  where  he  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  his  surroundings  and  waits 
for  the  squirrel  to  come  within  range. 

Discounting  pure  luck,  to  be  successful  by  the  first 
method  the  hunter  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
squirrel  habits  and  an  eye  trained  to  catch  the 
slightest  movement  around  him. 

When  employing  the  second  method  the  hunter 
should  endeavor  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
and  remain  motionless.  Some  hunters  even  claim 
that  smoking  while  on  a  stand  reduces  the  chances 
for  a  shot  because  the  squirrels  can  detect  an  un- 
natural odor  and  will  not  move  around.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  waiting  is  likely  to  be  long  and  tedious 
and  it  is  up  to  the  smoker  to  decide  whether  he 
prefers  the  solace  of  a  pipe  or  cigarette  at  the  pos- 
sible cost  of  a  shot  or  two.  After  taking  his  position, 
and  after  all  has  quieted  down  in  the  woods,  the 
sitting  hunter  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
hear  his  game  as  well  as  see  it.  Feeding  squirrels, 
while  often  invisible  in  the  foliage,  drop  their  cut- 
tings and  the  outer  husks  of  nuts.  Even  small  frag- 
ments of  these  when  falling  from  a  height  make  a 
considerable  pattering  noise  on  the  leaves  or  ground. 
Often  too,  the  grating  of  sharp  teeth  against  the 
tough  shell  of  a  nut  can  be  plainly  heard  for  some 
distance.  The  rasp  of  claws  on  bark  as  the  squirrel 
moves  about  is  also  clearly  audible.  All  these  sounds 
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indicate  the  presence  of  squirrels  and  their  general 
location. 

Sometimes  the  hunter  must  move  a  bit  in  order 
to  see  them  in  the  trees.  It  is  generally  considered 
better,  however,  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  the  squir- 
rel to  show  himself.  A  move  to  get  one  squirrel  may 
cause  several  others  to  hide.  A  frightened  squirrel 
will  flatten  himself  on  a  limb  or  dodge  into  a  hole 
in  a  tree  and  not  stir  for  a  long  time. 

The  sound  of  a  shot  does  not  seem  to  disturb  the 
squirrels  for  long.  They  may  cease  their  activity  for 
a  few  minutes  but  they  appear  to  forget  the  noise 
quickly.  The  sight  or  sound  of  a  hunter  produces 
quite  a  different  effect,  however,  and  usually  the 
entire  squirrel  population  within  the  area  goes  into 
hiding.  Wounded  squirrels  should  be  dispatched 
quickly,  of  course,  but  clean  kills  may  be  left  where 
they  fall  and  retrieved  when  the  hunter  is  ready  to 
move  on. 

There  are,  naturally,  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and 
all  squirrels  do  not  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
Occasionally  the  sight  of  a  hunter  will  cause  one 
or  more  to  set  up  a  great  chattering  and  scolding. 
Such  squirrels,  however,  usually  have  an  uncanny 
way  of  being  just  out  of  range  and  flee  when  the 
hunter  tries  to  approach  them. 

Wary  as  he  is,  the  squirrel  can  be  outwitted  at 
times.  Often  he  will  be  found  sitting  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  only  his  bushy  tail  is  visible.  In  order  to 
get  a  shot  at  his  head— which  is  the  only  proper 
place  to  shoot  him  with  a  rifle— the  hunter  may 
simulate  his  chatter  by  pursing  the  lips  and  making 
a  noisy,  exaggerated  kissing  sound.  This  usually 
arouses  the  squirrel's  curiosity  and  causes  him  to 
show  himself  more  fully.  (This  trick  applies  only 
to  such  squirrels  as  are  unmindful  of  the  hunter's 
presence,  however,  for  a  frightened  squirrel  loses 
his  curiosity.) 

Squirrels  have  a  habit  of  dodging  around  a  tree 
trunk  as  the  hunter  circles  the  tree  trying  to  get  in 
a  shot.  When  one  is  hunting  with  a  companion  this 
trick  avails  the  squirrel  nothing  because  both  sides 
of  the  tree  can  be  covered  at  the  same  time,  but  when 
one  is  alone  it  can  be  decidedly  annoying.  Frequently 
the  squirrel  can  be  fooled  if  the  hunter  hangs  a  coat 
on  a  bush  in  plain  sight  under  the  tree.  The  hunter 
then  gets  close  to  the  trunk  on  the  opposite  side 
and  by  backing  up  carefully  and  quietly  can  line  his 
sights  on  the  squirrel  that  is  watching  the  garment. 

The  sound  caused  by  striking  two  stones  rapidly 
together  often  produces  an  answering  chatter  from 
some  squirrel  whose  presence  was  unsuspected  and 
sometimes  he  will  come  loping  along  a  fence  or 
through  the  trees  to  investigate. 

A  den  tree  or  a  tree  nest  can  usually  be  spotted 
without  much  trouble,  and  it  often  pays  to  keep 
careful  watch  on  such  a  tree  for  a  time.  If  two  or 
more  hunters  are  working  together  it  is  a  good  plan 
for  one  to  hide  where  he  has  a  good  view  of  such  a 
tree  while  the  others  scout  the  woods.  In  escaping 
the  others  a  squirrel  will  try  to  slip  quietly  through 
the  treetops  to  the  security  of  the  den  and  thus  pro- 
vide a  shot  for  at  least  one  of  the  party. 

Hunting  squirrels  with  a  dog  is  often  effective— if 
the  dog  knows  his  business.  Breed  is  not  important 


for  this  work  and  some  mongrels  are  as  efficient  as 
the  best  pedigreed  dogs.  Small  dogs  of  the  terrier 
type  are  excellent  for  squirrels.  It  is,  however,  an 
acquired  art  with  the  dog  and  one  which  he  seems 
to  develop  either  naturally  or  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  train  a  dog  for  this  type  of  work,  and  it  is  usually 
best  merely  to  encourage  any  natural  tendencies 
which  he  may  display. 

Some  hunters  prefer  a  dog  that  will  bark  when 
the  squirrel  trees,  while  others  incline  toward  the 
silent  worker  that  simply  stands  and  watches  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  although  the  barker  is  more  easily  located 
in  thick  woods. 

The  theory  of  hunting  with  a  dog  is  that  the  squir- 
rels, once  up  a  tree,  have  little  fear  of  their  four- 
footed  pursuer,  but  the  dog  attracts  their  attention 
and  permits  the  hunter  to  approach  and  get  in  a 
shot.  A  dog  with  a  good  nose  will  often  find  squirrels 
in  a  section  where  the  hunter  alone  would  seldom 
be  aware  of  them. 

The  choice  of  a  gun  for  the  bushy-tails  is  a  matter 
of  great  controversy  among  those  who  hunt  them. 
One  school  considers  it  definitely  unsporting  to  use 
anything  but  a  .22  caliber  rifle  and  loudly  protests 
that  the  shotgun  is  for  meat  hunters  only.  The 
scattergun  enthusiasts  rise  in  their  own  defense  with 
the  contention  that  a  leaping,  fast-running  squirrel 
is  as  tricky  a  target  as  a  flying  bird.  The  argument 
will  never  be  settled,  and  so  each  individual  must 
decide  the  issue  for  himself.  The  walking  hunter  will 
find  few  suitable  targets  for  his  rifle,  whereas  the 
patient  watcher  does  not  need  a  shotgun  to  pot  a 
sitting  squirrel. 

In  choosing  a  rifle  nothing  more  powerful  than 
a  .22  is  recommended,  and  regular  short,  long,  or 
long-rifle  cartridges  are  adequate.  The  hollow-point 
bullets  usually  damage  the  carcass  so  that  it  is  unfit 
for  food.  A  scope-sighted  rifle  aids  in  accuracy,  espe- 
cially in  long  shots,  and  many  hunters  prefer  the 
scope  to  iron  sights. 

Caution:  Rifle  bullets,  especially  those  of  low 
velocity  like  the  .22's,  have  a  tendency  to  ricochet 
off  rocks,  and  other  hard  surfaces,  even  hard  ground. 
Therefore,  it  is  dangerous  to  shoot  at  squirrels  on 
the  ground  or  on  fences  and  other  low  places.  A 
miss  may  send  a  bullet  flying  off  into  the  woods 
where  others  are  hunting  or  where  stock  is  grazing. 
When  using  a  rifle  for  squirrels  it  is  best  to  confine 
your  shots  to  high  angles  in  the  trees,  where  a  pos- 
sible miss  is  unlikely  to  matter. 

Shotguns  of  any  gauge  from  12  to  .410  are  in  com- 
mon use  and  No.  6  shot  is  the  favored  load. 

The  old-time  method  of  "barking"  squirrels  is 
still  used  by  some  hunters  whenever  possible.  This 
calls  for  extremely  fine  shooting  and  is  a  game  for 
experts  only.  First,  of  course,  the  target  must  be  in 
the  right  position— which  means  stretched  out  flat 
and  tight  against  a  limb  (one  of  the  squirrel's  favor- 
ite methods  of  hiding) .  Careful  aim  is  then  taken 
just  below  the  body.  The  impact  of  the  bullet  erupts 
the  bark  on  the  limb  and  the  resultant  concussion 
stuns  the  squirrel.  Knocked  from  his  perch  in  a 
stunned  condition,  his  fall  to  the  ground  usually 
kills  him  and  there  is  no  shot  damage  to  his  carcass. 


WOODCHUCK 

When  the  early  Devonshire  settlers  came  upon  a 
fat,  woodland  animal,  they  called  him  a  "wood- 
chuck"  after  their  word  "chuck"  meaning  "little 
pig."  This  name  is  commonly  used  in  the  northern 
states,  but  "groundhog"  is  more  familiar  in  the 
southern  states.  The  French-Canadians  called  him  a 
"siffleur,"  meaning  "whistler."  He  is  the  American 
representative  of  the  European  marmots,  belonging 
to  the  squirrel  family  and  the  genus  Marmota. 

The  28  species  and  sub-species  of  the  genus  com- 
pose three  distinct  groups,  the  common,  eastern 
woodchuck  (Marmota  monax),  the  yellow-footed 
marmot  (Marmota  flaviventris),  and  the  hoary  mar- 
mot or  rockchuck  (Marmota  caligata). 

History.  Before  the  white  settlers  came  to  this 
country,  the  woodchuck  was  an  active,  free  animal 
of  the  woods  and  deep  forests,  but  he  also  had  to 
grub  for  food  and  fight  his  many  carnivorous  ene- 
mies. When  the  colonists  cultivated  an  easy  food 
supply,  of  rich  pasturage,  fruit  orchards,  and  vege- 
table gardens,  the  woodchuck  left  the  forests  to  feed 
and  burrow  in  this  rich  land.  His  lord  was  his  stom- 
ach. 

When  he  gave  up  woodland  independence,  he  took 
on  the  life  of  the  hunted.  The  woodchuck  has  been 
declared  an  enemy  of  agriculture  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously persecuted,  especially  in  the  eastern  states. 
Besides  the  food  he  eats,  his  burrow  is  a  menace. 
Cattle  and  horses  often  step  into  the  holes,  breaking 
a  leg  or  otherwise  injuring  themselves,  and  the 
mound  of  dirt  about  the  hole  interferes  with  farm 
machinery.  The  damage  done  in  farming  regions  is 
not  actually  so  extensive  as  it  is  persistent. 

The  woodchuck's  chances  of  survival  are  high 
since,  like  the  rabbit,  he  is  a  rigid  vegetarian  and 
man  continues  to  supply  him  with  an  easy  access  to 
food.  Also,  now  that  he  has  left  the  forests,  his  nat- 
ural enemies  are  fewer. 

Though  woodchucks  are  not  eaten  to  any  extent 
by  man,  they  are  palatable  and  young,  lean  ones  are 
quite  tasty.  The  Indians  of  Canada,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Alaska  relish  their  meat  and  use  their  fur 
for  making  robes.  Some  marmots  of  Europe  and  Asia 
figure  in  the  fur  trade,  but  there  is  no  commercial 
use  of  them  on  this  continent  though  the  yellow- 
footed  marmot  has  an  attractive  pelt. 

Identification.  The  woodchuck  has  the  typical  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  ground  squirrel,  heavy-bodied 
and  thickset.  At  all  times  of  the  year  he  looks  plump. 
The  average  length  is  2  feet,  with  males  slightly 
larger  than  females.  He  is  short-legged,  with  hind 
legs  between  3  and  5  inches  in  length  and  a  hairy, 
flattened  tail  averaging  6  inches.  The  claws,  except 
for  nearly  vestigial  thumbs  on  the  forepaws,  are  long 
and  strong  and  are  as  well  adapted  for  digging  as  his 
22  chisel-like  teeth  are  for  cutting  and  grinding. 

His  pelage  molts  yearly,  but  there  is  no  set  time 
when  this  takes  place.  Usually  the  new  coat  grows 
back  around  August.  His  coat  has  an  outer  covering 
of  coarse  guard  hairs  and  beneath  it  is  a  shorter, 
dense  under  fur.  The  coloration  is  highly  variable, 
but  is  commonly  brownish  or  yellowish  varied  with 
black  and  rust  above,  with  the  underside  ranging 
from  whitish  to  brownish.  The  rockchuck  is  grayer. 
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Marmota  monax 


The  fur  stops  at  the  wrist  joint,  giving  the  dark  feet 
a  tight-gloved  look. 

Characteristics.  The  woodchuck  is  shrewd  by  na- 
ture and  in  regions  where  hunted  down  and  har- 
assed, he  becomes  more  cunning.  He  is  terrestrial, 
though  he  sometimes  climbs  a  stump  to  sun  himself 
or  goes  about  10  feet  up  a  tree,  usually  to  escape 
pursuit. 

He  lives  in  burrows,  which  he  digs  himself,  in  the 
ground,  in  wood  or  rock  piles,  and  in  stone  walls. 
These  are  dug  near  a  food  supply,  preferably  clover 
or  grass.  He  often  tunnels  into  crops  of  corn  and 
alfalfa  and  burrows  into  fruit  orchards,  where  he 
strips  the  bark  from  young  trees.  It  is  characteristic 
that  there  are  usually  two  or  three  entrances  to  the 
burrow,  and  it  is  provided  with  an  observation  post 
with  an  eye  to  the  enemy.  It  opens  near  a  hillock  in  a 
pasture,  a  summit  among  rocks,  or  a  log  in  the  woods. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  burrows.  One  goes 
several  feet  down  from  the  surface,  and  has  no  loose 
dirt  about  the  entrance.  The  other  type  has  a  mound 
of  earth  by  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  which  extends 
for  3  to  4  feet  downward  then  slants  upward  and 
continues  horizontally  from  10  to  25  feet.  The  nest, 
made  of  leaves  and  grasses,  is  about  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  is  in  a  roundish  chamber  in  a  side 
tunnel. 

The  burrows  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area, 
usually  with  one  adult  to  each  burrow,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  sociable  prairie  dog  which  lives  in  col- 
onies. The  rockchuck,  however,  who  makes  his  home 
in  piles  of  slide  rock,  is  more  gregarious  than  the 
woodchuck. 


U.    S.    Fish    &   Wildlife    Service. 
Plate  I.     The  Woodchuck,  target  for  thousands  of  varmint 
hunters. 
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U.    S.    Forest    Service. 
Plate   II.     Young   Woodchuck   in   an   Unguarded   Moment. 

The  woodchuck  is  diurnal  in  habit,  though  he 
sometimes  feeds  in  the  evening.  He  usually  goes  only 
short  distances  from  his  burrow,  and  makes  a  run  for 
it  when  pursued  by  one  of  his  enemies,  the  mountain 
lion,  coyote,  wolf,  bear,  eagle,  hawk,  or  fox.  Since 
most  of  his  numbers  have  left  the  woods,  and  many 
of  their  enemies  have  been  killed  or  died  off,  the 
present-day  woodchuck  of  field  and  pasture  does  not 
suffer  from  predation  to  a  large  extent.  His  chief 
enemies,  besides  man,  are  the  fox,  which  digs  him 
out  of  his  hole,  and  the  hawk,  which  kills  the  young. 
He  is  also  susceptible  and  a  prey  to  tularemia. 

If  he  is  cornered  by  a  small  hunting  dog,  he  will 
put  up  a  good  fight,  but  his  aim  is  to  get  to  his  bur- 
row. He  often  manages,  while  facing  a  dog  and  click- 
ing his  teeth  in  warning,  to  back  successfully  into 
his  hole. 

The  woodchuck  is  bold  but  alert,  and  few  dangers 
escape  his  keen  eyes.  When  he  sights  an  enemy,  he 
gives  a  shrill,  whistlelike  alarm.  The  whistle  of  the 
rockchuck  is  particularly  strong  and  piercing,  carry- 
ing as  far  as  a  mile. 

When  food  becomes  scarce  and  the  woodchuck  is 
rolling  in  his  own  fat,  after  a  summer  of  glutting 
himself  on  succulent  vegetation,  he  is  ready  for 
winter  hibernation.  He  goes  into  a  true  hibernation, 
a  deep,  deathlike  sleep,  as  contrasted  to  the  charac- 
teristic hibernation  of  the  bear,  which  is  a  light 
sleep,  a  semiconscious  state.  In  the  woodchuck,  all 
normal  body  functions  cease,  whereas  the  bear  gives 
birth  and  suckles  her  young,  for  example,  while 
denned  up.  The  body  temperature  of  the  burrowing 
woodchuck  drops  as  low  as  40°  F.;  the  bear,  on  the 
other  hand,  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
maintains  a  high  body  temperature  and  heat  pro- 
duction in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  heartbeat  of  the  woodchuck  is  about  seven  per 
minute  with  respiration  averaging  one  per  minute. 


The  woodchuck  stays  in  hibernation  four  to  six 
months,  depending  on  the  coldness  of  the  range.  His 
wakening  is  abrupt  and  for  about  a  half  hour  his 
normal  bodily  activities  are  abnormally  accelerated. 

The  woodchuck  periodically  emerges  to  test  the 
weather  and  earth,  making  a  permanent  exit  when 
the  snow  is  gone  and  the  ground  is  soft. 

Breeding.  The  mating  season  begins  with  the 
males  battling  for  the  females.  From  four  to  six 
young  are  born  in  the  spring,  late  April  or  early 
May  in  the  more  northerly  ranges  and  about  March 
in  more  southerly  climates.  Their  coloring  resembles 
the  adults,  but  is  not  so  rich. 

Authorities  differ  on  the  maternal  attitude  of  the 
mother.  Some  cite  evidence  of  extreme  selfishness  or 
indifference,  others  report  examples  of  frantic  de- 
fense and  general  self-denial. 

When  very  young,  the  offspring  emerge  from  the 
burrow  to  feed  and  sun  themselves.  When  the  mother 
sees  approaching  danger  she  runs  to  the  burrow  and 
whistles,  and  the  young  run  after  her.  They  learn 
the  association  of  whistle  and  danger  so  perfectly 
that  imitators  of  the  whistle  have  brought  the  young 
woodchucks  scurrying  to  the  hole  even  while  they 
were  feeding  next  to  their  mother.  At  a  very  early 
age,  the  young  ones  are  forced  to  leave  the  burrow 
and  fend  for  themselves. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  woodchuck  inhabits 
most  of  North  America,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  west  to  Oklahoma,  and  north  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Alaska.  He  is  most  numerous  in  the  east- 
ern United  States,  where  he  is  known  to  every  farm 
boy  and  is  hunted  widely. 

The  yellow-footed  marmot  inhabits  the  western 
United  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  The 
hoary  marmot,  or  rockchuck,  ranges  the  mountains 
of  western  North  America  and  thrives  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  few  animals  who  remain  in  the  real  forest  are 
commonly  found  living  in  hollow  logs  or  at  the  foot 
of  trees.  They  are  not  so  fat  or  sluggish  as  the  field 
dwellers  who  have  an  abundance  of  rich  food  at 
their  disposal. 

Hunting  Methods.  Few  other  small  animals  can  tax 
the  hunter's  patience  or  challenge  his  shooting  abil- 
ity more  than  can  the  educated  woodchuck.  In  the 
more  settled  communities  he  has  learned  that  his  life 
depends  on  eternal  vigilance  and  he  is  determined 
to  go  on  living  if  possible. 

A  few  states  have  accorded  him  the  status  of  a  game 
animal,  and  protect  him  during  certain  seasons,  but 
generally  he  is  classed  as  vermin  and  a  fair  target  at 
any  time.  The  'chuck  relies  on  no  man-made  law  for 
protection,  however,  and  his  sharp  eyes  and  natural 
caution  are  his  best  life  insurance.  Occasionally 
'chucks,  like  all  other  animals,  will  do  some  pretty 
stupid  things  which  upset  the  general  pattern  of 
their  behavior,  but  the  grizzled  veteran  of  the  pasture 
got  that  way  because  he  was  smart.  Getting  within 
range  of  a  wise  old  'chuck  often  calls  for  as  much 
stalking  ability  as  would  be  needed  for  a  mountain 
goat  or  a  bighorn  ram. 

There  are  two  ways  to  hunt  the  woodchuck.  One 
is  to  locate  an  area  where  there  are  several  dens 
within  sight  and  range— usually  on  a  rocky  hillside — 
and  simply  sit  or  lie  quietly  until  the  'chucks  appear. 


The  other  way  is  to  roam  through  likely  'chuck  ter- 
ritory, spot  the  game,  and  then  try  to  get  within  range 
before  the  'chuck  becomes  suspicious  and  dives  into 
his  den.  He  never  ranges  far  from  a  convenient  hole 
and  it  takes  him  only  a  split  second  to  disappear 
therein. 

Some  hunters  save  footwork  by  driving  slowly 
along  the  highway  until  they  spot  their  quarry 
through  the  glasses  and  then  piling  out  of  the  car 
for  a  shot.  In  a  few  sections  of  the  country  it  is  still 
legal  to  shoot  at  vermin  from  a  car  on  the  highway, 
but  most  states  tend  to  disapprove  of  this  practice 
and  it  is  well  to  be  informed  regarding  the  local 
laws.  By  and  large,  it  is  the  hunter  who  is  willing  to 
tramp  the  back  country  who  gathers  the  most  'chuck 
tails  as  trophies. 

No  matter  which  method  is  favored,  a  good  pair 
of  binoculars  or  a  spotting  scope  is  a  definite  asset  in 
this  sport.  Many  a  woodchuck  appears  through  the 
lenses  that  would  never  have  been  noticed  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  many  a  rock  or  stump  which  resem- 
bles a  'chuck  from  a  distance  may  be  properly  iden- 
tified. 

The  woodchuck  has  a  special  fondness  for  clover 
and  so  will  often  be  found  near  clover  fields.  Open 
fields,  meadows,  pasture  land,  rocky  ledges,  old  stone 
fences,  and  along  the  edges  of  woodlands  all  are  good 
places  to  find  monax  at  home.  Originally  a  woods 
animal,  he  still  may  be  found  deep  in  the  backwoods 
of  some  sections,  but  generally  he  has  transferred  his 
activities  to  the  more  cultivated  areas.  Except  in 
those  communities  where  he  has  been  excessively 
hunted  there  are  few  large  farms  in  the  East  and 
Midwest  where  at  least  one  or  two  'chucks  cannot 
be  found. 

Monax  emerges  from  his  winter  sleep  about  the 
same  time  that  the  pussywillows  burst  forth  and  the 
first  tender  green  shoots  herald  the  spring.  He  for- 
ages above  ground  until  late  September,  or  even 
October  if  the  weather  is  mild.  He  may  be  sought  at 
any  time  during  that  period  (but  for  exceptions  pro- 
vided by  local  laws)  but  it  is  late  summer  when 
'chuck  shooting  is  at  its  best.  The  'chuck  is  not  fond 
of  rain  and  during  bad  weather  he  seldom  shows 
himself  above  ground  for  long.  Bright,  sunny  days 
find  him  basking  outside  his  burrow  and  his  favorite 
eating  periods  are  early  morning  and  late  afternoon. 

Once  the  'chuck  has  been  spotted  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin the  careful  stalk  which  is  usually  necessary  to 
get  within  good  shooting  distance.  Sometimes  the 
hunter  gets  a  lucky  break  and  discovers  an  unsus- 
pecting 'chuck  within  easy  range,  or  may  be  hunting 
in  one  of  the  few  places  where  monax  is  still  a  little 
careless,  but  such  occasions  are  few  and  far  between 
in  the  average  'chuck  country  today.  The  'chuck's 
keen  eyes  are  alert  to  everything  that  moves  and  he 
seldom  waits  to  find  out  what  a  strange  movement 
is.  His  nose  is  not  especially  sensitive  but  he  can  de- 
tect danger  if  the  wind  is  in  his  favor.  His  hearing  is 
reasonably  acute  and  a  cracking  twig  will  at  least 
put  him  on  the  alert  if  it  does  not  send  him  scurry- 
ing to  a  hole.  With  most  of  the  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  'chuck,  the  hunter  has  to  play  the  game  out 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Stalking  becomes  a  matter 
of  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  cover,  of  inching 
forward  on  the  belly  with  the  elbows  and  toes  doing 
the  propelling,  and  of  "freezing"  whenever  monax 
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sits  up  for  a  look-see.  The  approach  should  be  made 
to  windward  if  possible,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  any  noise.  When  the  shooter  has  reached  the 
best  possible  position  from  which  to  fire  he  must  be 
doubly  cautious  about  his  movements.  The  sun  glint- 
ing on  a  rifle  barrel  is  a  red  light  of  danger  to  a 
'chuck.  A  careless  head  thrust  above  a  rock  will  de- 
feat the  most  patient  stalk,  and  even  the  snick  of  a 
rifle  bolt  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  shot. 

Curiosity  is  seldom  the  'chuck's  undoing.  When 
he  suspects  that  all  is  not  well  he  is  usually  content 
to  dive  into  the  most  convenient  hole  and  stay  there 
until  he  is  pretty  sure  the  danger  is  past.  Once  in  a 
while,  however,  if  not  badly  frightened,  a  'chuck  will 
go  down  but  after  a  minute  or  so  he  may  thrust  a 
cautious  head  part  way  out  of  the  hole  and  take  a 
look  around.  If  the  coast  seems  clear  he  often  inches 
his  way  along  until  he  is  in  full  view.  Sometimes  it 
pays  to  wait  a  few  minutes  after  a  'chuck  has  holed 
up  in  the  hope  that  he  may  reappear.  At  other  times 
a  'chuck  may  be  feeding  in  long  grass  or  in  a  spot 
where  he  offers  little  in  the  way  of  a  target;  fre- 
quently a  low  whistle  will  cause  him  to  sit  upright 
long  enough  for  the  cross-hairs  to  be  centered  on 
his  chest.  A  trick  that  is  often  effective  with  two 
hunters  is  for  one  to  remain  in  plain  view  of  the 
'chuck  but  well  out  of  range  while  the  other  makes 
the  stalk.  The  'chuck  is  apt  to  center  his  attention 
on  the  first  hunter  and  be  less  alert  to  the  second. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  This  is  a  rifleman's  sport,  and 
several  guns  have  been  developed  in  recent  years 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  woodchuck  shooting. 
These  so-called  vermin  (or  "varmint")  rifles  come 
in  a  variety  of  calibers  and  each  caliber  has  a  fairly 
wide  choice  of  loads.  They  all  have  one  feature 
in  common,  high  velocity  and  flat  trajectory.  Any  one 
of  them  can  be  deadly  if  properly  aimed  and  choos- 
ing from  the  many  is  a  matter  for  the  shooter. 

Many  a  farm  boy  has  killed  'chucks  consistently 
with  his  single-shot  .22.  That  little  caliber  is  still 
popular  with  thousands  of  'chuck  hunters  because  it 
makes  little  noise,  the  ammunition  is  inexpensive, 
and  there  is  no  recoil.  However,  except  where  the 
'chucks  are  less  wary  than  usual  it  takes  a  lot  of 
patient  stalking  to  get  within  a  range  where  the  low- 
velocity  bullet  is  effective.  The  modern  hollow-point 
bullet  is  the  best  'chuck  load  for  the  regular  .22; 
standard  long  or  long-rifle  cartridges  usually  lack  the 
force  necessary  for  a  clean  kill.  A  'chuck  dies  hard 
and  can  carry  a  lot  of  lead  before  he  gives  up  the 
ghost.  Even  a  mortally  wounded  'chuck  frequently 
manages  to  kick  himself  into  his  den  before  he  dies. 
It  takes  nothing  less  than  a  head  or  spine  shot  with 
the  .22  hollow-point  to  insure  a  clean  kill. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  low-velocity  bullet  is  its 
tendency  to  ricochet  off  any  solid  object,  or  even  the 
hard  ground,  and  go  whining  across  the  landscape 
at  odd  angles.  The  safest  load  in  populated  commun- 
ities is  the  high-velocity  type  because  such  a  bullet 
"powders"  or  destroys  itself  on  impact.  These  bul- 
lets tear  a  'chuck  wide  open,  and  a  hit  on  almost  any 
portion  of  his  anatomy  is  instantly  fatal. 

Any  rifle  used  for  this  sport  will  be  better  if 
equipped  with  a  telescope  sight,  for  most  of  the  shots 
offered  will  be  at  ranges  where  iron  sights  are  inade- 
quate. The  scope  selected  may  be  of  much  higher 
magnification  (as  much  as  10  power)  than  one  used 
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for  ordinary  offhand  hunting,  because  the  shooting 
is  usually  done  while  prone  and  with  the  barrel  on 
some  convenient  rest.  Scopes  with  very  fine  cross- 
hairs are  generally  preferred.  Many  shooters  also  add 
a  sling  to  the  rifle  to'aid  in  steady  holding. 

Here  only  two  types  of  rifles  have  been  suggested; 
one  because  it  is  commonly  used  and  readily  avail- 
able, the  other  because  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  a  growing  army  of  hunters  who  de- 
mand great  accuracy  at  long  ranges.  Thousands  of 
hunters,  however,  keep  in  practice  between  seasons 
by  using  their  regular  big-game  rifles  on  woodchucks. 
Since  the  actual  days  afield  are  all  too  few  and  fai 
between  this  idea  permits  the  average  hunter  to 
keep  his  hand  and  eye  in  training.  So  long  as  the 
shooter  exercises  the  proper  precautions  in  regard  to 
safety  there  is  no  reason  why  his  pet  deer  rifle  may 
not  serve  a  double  purpose. 


Preferred  calibers  and  loads  in  'chuck  shooting 
are: 

.220  Swift  with  48-grain  bullet. 
.222  Remington    with    50-grain    bullet. 
.22  Hornet  with  45-grain  bullet. 
.243  Wincester  with  80-grain   bullet. 
.257  Roberts  with   87 -grain   bullet. 
.264  Winchester  with    100-grain   bullet. 
.270  with    130-grain   bullet. 
.30  '06   with    no-grain   bullet. 

For  details  on  loads  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 

Note:  Many  big-game  hunters  go  'chuck  shooting  pri- 
marily to  become  more  familiar  with  their  rifle,  and  these 
men  will  prefer  to  use  the  ai/g-  or  4-power  telescope  sight 
with  which  they  may  have  equipped  the  rifle.  Others  invest 
in  special  vermin  rifles,  which  normally  they  equip  with  a 
10-  or  12-power  telescope  sight.  The  fine  crosshair  reticule  is 
almost  standard  equipment  with  the  latter,  although  the 
former  seem  to  prefer  the  tapered  post.  Most  'chuck  hunters 
also  go  equipped  with  6-  or  8-power  binoculars  or  a  20-power 
spotting  scope.    (See  "Sights  and  Optical  Aids.'") 
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ANIMAL    PREDATORS 


BOBCAT 


Lynx  ruffus 


Common  Names:  Bay  Lynx,  Red  Lynx,  Wildcat. 

History.  The  bobcat  differs  from  the  Canadian 
lynx  in  that  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  its  tail  is  slightly 
longer,  and  the  tufts  on  its  ears  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced. Its  feet  are  large  in  proportion  to  its  size 
but  not  so  much  so  as  with  the  Canadian  lynx. 

Identification.  There  are  several  related  species 
and  considerable  variation  in  color  and  size.  In  gen- 
eral, the  animal  is  tawny-brown  and  spotted  with 
dark  brown  spots  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  under 
parts  are  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  long  legs  are  spotted  on  the  outside  and  barred 
with  black  on  the  inside.  The  lips,  chin,  and  under- 
side of  the  neck  are  white  and  the  mouth  is  edged 
with  black.  The  Florida  bobcat  (Lynx  ruffus  flori- 
danus)  is  darker  in  color  and  the  desert  bobcat 
(Lynx  ruffus  eremicus)  is  paler.  But,  in  spite  of 
slight  differences  in  markings  between  these  and 
other  related  species,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
animal  remain  the  same. 

In  size  bobcats  also  vary  considerably.  The  aver- 
age weight  ©f  the  full-grown  male  is  20  to  25  pounds. 
But  specimens  of  Lynx  gigas  from  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  reported  weighing  as  much  as  50  pounds.  Very 
large  ones  have  also  been  taken  in  New  Brunswick. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  cats,  the  female  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  male. 

Breeding.  There  seems  to  be  no  set  mating  season 
for  these  animals,  and  the  young  may  be  born  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  There  are  from  two  to  four  kittens 
in  a  litter  and  the  den  is  in  a  hollow  tree  or  log, 
rock  cave,  or  dense  thicket.  During  mating  season 
and  occasionally  while  they  are  hunting,  bobcats 
give  vent  to  loud  yowls,  sounds  which  are  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  cougars,  which  are  generally 
silent  creatures.   (See  "Cougar,"  p.  129.) 

Range  and  Distribution.  Bobcats  are  found  from 
southern  British  Columbia  to  northern  Mexico  and 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and  seem  to  be  equally 
at  home  in  mountains,  deserts,  pine  forests,  and 
swamps.  In  the  swamp  country  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  to  water  when  pursued  by  hounds  and 
are  excellent  swimmers.  In  unsettled  areas  the  bob- 
cat preys  on  rabbits,  small  rodents  of  all  kinds, 
fawns,  and  whatever  birds  it  can  catch.  It  is  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  young  wild  turkeys.  In 
Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  bobcats 
occasionally  kill  grown  does  when  they  catch  the 
deer  at  a  disadvantage  in  deep  snow.  The  heavier 
deer,  with  its  small,  sharp  hooves,  breaks  through 
the  crust,  over  which  the  bobcat  can  travel  with  ease. 


In  sheep  country  bobcats  kill  many  lambs;  they 
are  also  very  fond  of  small  pigs  and  poultry.  Al- 
though nocturnal  and  wary  of  man,  bobcats  are 
often  seen  in  the  early  morning  hours  close  to  well- 
settled  communities.  Unlike  cougars,  they  do  not 
seem  to  require  vast  stretches  of  wilderness  areas 
but  are  content  enough  to  live  wherever  there  is  an 
abundance  of  food,  even  though  it  may  be  close  to 
some  farmer's  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clearing 
and  planting  of  fields  attracts  rats,  mice,  and  rabbits, 
which  in  turn  attract  the  bobcat. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  only  way  a  bobcat  may  be 
hunted  successfully  is  with  hounds  and  in  the  South, 
particularly,  it  puts  up  a  great  chase,  often  running 
for  several  hours  ahead  of  a  fast  pack  of  foxhounds 
before  it  is  treed  or  caught.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  will  tree  readily,  but  the  Florida  species, 
especially,  will  usually  run  and  dodge  until  it  is 
exhausted.  Then  it  will  stop  to  fight.  Not  one  out  of 
20  will  climb  a  tree— whether  pursued  by  two  dogs 
or  a  dozen.  To  the  man  who  is  hunting  cougars  a 
bobcat  is  merely  an  incidental  diversion,  but  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  bobcat  hunting  is  a  sport 
in  itself— and  good  sport  at  that. 


U.    S.    Forest    Service. 
Plate  I.     The  Bobcat,  high  on  the  list  of  predators. 
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Plate   II.     Watching 


U.   S.   Fish   &  Wildlife   Service. 
ihe   back   trail    to   decide   whether   to 
run  or  climb. 


For  hunting  these  little  cats  in  the  southeastern 
United  States,  where  they  seem  to  put  up  a  better 
run  than  anywhere  else,  a  pack  of  fast  foxhounds  is 
desirable.   Although  a  bobcat  will   not  ordinarily 


make  as  large  circles  as  a  red  fox,  for  instance,  it  is 
an  expert  dodger  and  when  it  gets  into  thick  cover 
it  is  hard  to  catch.  In  one  instance  a  big  Florida  bob- 
cat ran  for  7  hours  ahead  of  a  pack  of  14  hounds— 
and  they  were  blooded  foxhounds,  dogs  which 
would  kill  a  gray  fox  in  an  hour  or  less. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting  the  bobcat 
with  dogs.  One  is  for  the  hunters  to  take  stands  in 
likely  spots  and  shoot  the  cat  as  it  comes  by.  The 
other  is  to  take  no  gun  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
hunt  with  the  hounds.  This  latter  was  the  creed  of 
the  late  Paul  J.  Rainey,  who  used  to  say,  "I  have  no 
use  for  the  man  who  will  shoot  a  bobcat  ahead  of 
hounds.  If  the  critter  can  outrun  the  pack,  more 
power  to  him." 

A  big  bobcat  will  put  up  a  vicious  fight  when 
overtaken  by  the  hounds,  but  four  or  five  experi- 
enced dogs  will  soon  finish  it  off  without  serious 
damage  to  themselves.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  hunter,  and  the  wild  stories  of  bob- 
cats springing  on  people  are  totally  without  basis. 
A  bobcat  in  a  trap,  however,  should  be  approached 
carefully,  for  it  will  often  leap  without  hesitation  to 
the  end  of  the  chain  and  there  are  many  authentic 
cases  of  men  having  been  badly  clawed.  In  many 
respects  the  bobcat  shows  more  nerve  than  the  much 
larger  cougar. 

Bobcats  are  very  fond  of  following  old  trails,  log- 
ging roads,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  such  places  as  these  that 
the  hunter  should  take  his  stand.  Almost  invariably 
the  dogs  will  strike  the  scent  in  some  such  old  road 
or  trail— where  the  bobcat  has  been  noiselessly 
prowling  along  in  search  of  rabbits— and  very  often 


U.    S.    Forest    Service. 
Plate  III.     A  mule  deer  fawn  which   had  been  badly    mauled    by    a    bobcat,    but    finally    recovered. 


the  cat  will  run  these  trails  and  roads  for  a  short 
distance  after  the  hounds  have  him  up  and  running. 
Since  a  bobcat  is  comparable  with  a  small  hound  in 
size,  the  hunter  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind  and  be 
very  careful  of  his  target,  particularly  in  early  morn- 
ing light.  When  the  pack  is  coming  head-on,  in  full 
cry,  the  natural  assumption  is  that  the  first  object 
to  make  its  appearance  will  be  the  cat,  but  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  cat  may  double  back  at  a  sharp 
angle  just  before  reaching  open  ground  and  the  dog 
which  is  in  the  lead  may  not  be  barking  at  the  mo- 
ment. Of  course,  there  is  always  considerable  excite- 
ment at  such  a  time  and  the  hunter  should  beware 
of  an  itchy  finger.  Better  to  let  the  cat  escape  than 
to  cripple  or  kill  a  good  dog,  particularly  if  the  dog 
belongs  to  some  old  swamp  hunter  who  thinks  as 
much  of  it  as  he  does  of  his  wife! 

In  the  Maine  woods  the  same  system  is  used  in 
bobcat  hunting  that  is  used  for  hunting  red  foxes 
through  New  England.  Only  a  couple  of  dogs  are 
necessary  and  the  hunter,  with  his  rifle  or  shotgun, 
tries  to  keep  ahead  of  them,  which  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult because  the  quarry  usually  runs  in  circles.  If 
the  animal  trees  promptly,  so  much  the  better,  for 
it  is  generally  hunted  for  its  pelt  rather  than  for  the 
sport.  Early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  hunting 
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this  animal  and  many  hunters  start  out  well  before 
daylight  in  the  hope  of  striking  a  hot  trail  and  jump- 
ing the  cat  before  sunup.  Bobcats  leave  consider- 
ably less  scent  than  the  larger  cougar  and  jaguar 
and,  consequently,  are  more  difficult  for  hounds  to 
trail.  If  a  good  running  trail  can  be  had  before  the 
early  morning  dew  is  gone,  so  much  the  better.  Some 
hunters  who  do  not  wish  to  shoot  the  cat,  run  the 
hounds  on  moonlight  nights  and  get  their  thrill 
from  the  music  of  the  chase. 

Throughout  the  West  the  range  of  the  bobcat 
usually  coincides  with  that  of  the  cougar  and  the 
same  method  of  hunting  is  used.  For  some  reason 
bobcats  in  the  West  tree  much  more  readily  and  fast 
dogs  are  not  required.  The  same  hounds  which  are 
used  in  cougar  hunting— preferably  bloodhound- 
foxhound   cross— are   equally   effective   on   bobcats. 

Rifle.  The  hunter  who  is  in  the  country  where 
he  is  apt  to  find  both  cougars  and  bobcats  will 
carry  a  rifle  suitable  for  the  larger  cats.  (See  "Cou- 
gar," p.  133.)  Otherwise,  light  rifles  in  .22  WRM, 
.25-20,  .25-35,  and  .32-20  calibers  are  amply  power- 
ful and  many  hunters  prefer  a  shotgun  loaded  with 
No.  2  shot  or  BB's,  particularly  for  shooting  at  cats 
which  are  running  ahead  of  the  dogs. 


COUGAR 

Common  Names:  Mountain  Lion,  Panther,  Puma. 

History.  The  cougar  probably  is  the  subject  of 
more  misinformation  than  any  other  animal  in 
North  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
wolverine.  During  the  early  days  of  colonization  the 
animal  also  was  known  as  painter  and  catamount, 
but  these  names  are  seldom  used  today. 

At  one  time  the  cougar  had  a  much  broader  range, 
running  from  northern  Washington  through  mid- 
Alberta,  across  southern  Quebec  to  Maine,  and  then 
extending  south  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  To- 
day this  range  has  been  sharply  reduced,  and  in  many 
areas  the  animal  is  found  only  in  small  "islands"  of 
terrain  that  offer  them  the  degree  of  isolation  they 
require. 

The  cougar  has  no  really  close  relative  among  the 
cats  of  other  continents,  but  it  is  so  closely  allied  in 
bone  structure  and  teeth  to  other  members  of  the 
cat  family  that  biologists  are  inclined  to  list  it  as 
"sub-genus"  rather  than  award  it  the  status  of  a  sep- 
arate genus. 

Identification.  This  big,  tawny  cat,  fourth  largest 
member  of  the  cat  family,  and  second  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  family  on  this  continent,  is  characterized 
by  its  very  long  tail,  heavy  legs,  and  proportionately 
small,  round  head.  Although  the  cougar  actually 
weighs  less  than  the  jaguar,  largest  of  our  cats,  it  gives 
the  appearance  of  greater  size  because  of  its  longer 
legs  and  comparatively  rangier  build. 

A  big  male  cougar  attains  a  maximum  weight  of 
slightly  over  200  pounds  and  an  over-all  length  of 
8  to  9  feet.  Of  this  length,  the  tail  comprises  approxi- 
mately one-third.  The  average  full-grown  male,  how- 
ever, weighs  around  140  pounds,  and  the  average 
female  not  over  90.  Average  over-all  measurements 
range  from  6  to  8  feet. 

In  color  the  cougar  grades  from  light  tawny  gray 


Felis  concolor 

to  almost  "red"  and  a  sub-species,  Felis  coryi,  found 
in  Florida,  is  occasionally  almost  chocolate  brown. 
The  tips  of  the  tails  are  generally  dark,  sometimes 
almost  black.  The  backs  of  the  ears  are  black  with 
gray-white  patches  and  there  are  black  patches  on  the 
upper  lips.  There  is  also  considerable  variation 
among  cougars  according  to  the  season.  As  is  the  case 
with  deer,  these  big  cats  are  much  grayer  in  the 
winter  and  more  tawny  in  the  summer. 

Characteristics.  Regardless  of  where  he  is  found, 
whether  in  the  heavily  timbered  mountains  of  Ore- 
gon, the  rocky,  arid  canyons  of  Arizona,  or  the 
jungles  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  habits  of 
this  big  cat  remain  the  same.  His  favorite  natural 
food  is  venison  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  a 
grown  cougar  will  kill,  on  an  average,  one  deer  per 
week  the  year  around.  In  ranching  areas  he  prefers 
a  colt  to  any  other  food,  even  venison,  and  will,  on 
occasion,  kill  grown  horses.  He  also  preys  on  calves 
and  sheep  and  has  been  known  to  kill  and  drag  off 
sizable  boars.  In  fact,  one  cougar  collected  in  Florida 
had  just  killed  a  wild  boar  which  was  estimated  to 
weigh  well  over  200  pounds.  This  was  just  a  wild 
razorback  but  it  had  tusks  4  inches  long.  Notable, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  this  formidable  fighter 
had  been  killed  by  the  cougar  after  a  very  brief  strug- 
gle, during  which  the  big  cat  had  not  received  a 
scratch! 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  cougar  rarely  if 
ever  leaps  on  its  prey  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  All 
evidence  indicates  that  it  either  lies  in  wait  along  a 
trail  or  ledge,  or  stalks  its  prey.  Then  it  makes  a 
quick  dash,  leaps  onto  the  animal's  withers,  pulls  its 
head  down  with  one  paw,  and  bites  into  the  neck  or 
throat.  Having  made  its  kill,  the  cougar  covers  the 
carcass  with  pine  needles,  sticks,  leaves,  or  dead  grass, 
often  after  first  dragging  it  to  a  more  secluded  or 
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shady  spot.  Sometimes  an  old  male,  who  is  traveling, 
will  not  cover  the  kill  but  will  eat  what  he  wants, 
leave  the  rest,  and  move  on. 

Unlike  the  timber  wolf,  cougars  rarely  kill  just 
for  the  love  of  killing,  although  a  few  such  indivi- 
duals have  been  reported.  One  in  particular,  an  old 
male,  killed  and  maimed  19  sheep  in  one  night!  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  a  cougar  will  make  its  kill, 
cover  the  carcass,  and  remain  in  that  vicinity  for 
several  days  until  the  meat  is  gone  or  becomes  putrid, 
when  it  will  leave  to  look  for  other  prey.  The  cougar 
does  not  like  putrid  meat. 

Many  experienced  cougar  hunters  will  stoutly 
maintain  that  a  cougar  never  makes  any  other  sound 
than  to  growl  and  spit  at  the  hounds  when  brought 
to  bay.  In  fact,  Ben  Lillie,  probably  the  greatest 
cougar  hunter  of  them  all,  answered  the  question 
this  way:  "Well,  a  mountain  lion  may  scream,  but 
I've  never  heard  one!"  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "Old  Man"  Lillie  had  accounted  for  over  a 
thousand  of  the  big  cats  during  his  lifetime  of  hunt- 
ing them.  On  the  other  hand,  several  cougars  in  a 
zoo  at  Bonito  Springs,  Florida,  have  been  known 
to  utter  high,  shrill,  whistling  calls,  and  the  keeper 
reported  that  on  occasion  they  gave  vent  to  loud, 
snarling  screams  which  could  be  heard  for  some  dis- 
tance. Dale  Lee,  a  professional  cougar  hunter  and 
guide,  observed  a  cougar  screaming  in  a  zoo  in 
Oregon,  although  he  admitted  that  he  had  never 
heard  one  scream  during  his  hunting  in  the  wilds, 
which    included    most    of    the    western    states    and 


Mexico.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
cougars  can  and  do  scream  on  occasion,  but  that  it 
is  not  typical  of  the  animal  as  is  the  howling  of  a 
coyote  or  the  roaring  of  an  African  lion. 

There  is  also  much  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  cougar  will  attack  a  man.  They  have  been  known 
to  do  so  on  occasion,  but  the  occasions  have  been 
rare.  As  a  general  rule,  these  big  cats  are  cowardly 
where  man  is  concerned  and  will  not  usually  attack 
even  when  brought  to  bay  or  treed.  In  fact,  some 
government  hunters  kill  their  "lions"  with  pistols  at 
very  close  range— even  climbing  up  into  the  tree  at 
times,  with  no  fear  of  a  charge.  Here  is  a  cat,  larger 
than  a  leopard  and  able  to  kill  grown  horses  and 
cattle,  but  possessing  a  strange  fear  of  man. 

In  spite  of  its  apparent  fear  of  human  beings, 
however,  the  cougar  will  often  follow  a  man  for 
considerable  distances,  as  many  hunters  and  ranchers 
will  testify.  Whether  this  habit  arises  from  curiosity 
or  whether  the  cougar  wants  to  attack  and  does  not 
quite  have  the  nerve  is  something  we  probably  will 
never  know.  The  big  cat  is  rarely  seen  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  only  his  tracks,  following  the  human 
tracks,  remain  as  evidence. 

In  hunting  any  animal  it  is  necessary  to  know  its 
habits  and  habitat.  Cougars  live  in  communities,  so 
to  speak.  An  old  male  will  range  through  a  certain 
valley  which  may  include  over  100  square  miles  of 
territory.  In  this  area  there  may  be  half  a  dozen 
females.  The  old  torn  makes  regular  trips  through 
his  range,  visiting  his  harem.  He  has  no  interest 


Plate  I.    Cougar. 


Jonas    Bros.,    Denver,    Colo. 
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Plate  II.     A  realistic  mount  of  the  cougar  killing  a  deer. 


Jonas   Bros.,    Denver,    Colo. 


whatever  in  his  offspring,  however,  and  will,  in  fact, 
kill  them  if  he  has  a  chance.  The  females  do  not 
travel  far  from  their  dens,  especially  when  the  cubs 
are  very  young,  and  they  will  fight  savagely  in  de- 
fense of  these  cubs,  driving  off  the  old  male.  As  the 
cubs  grow  older,  she  takes  them  on  hunting  forays 
and  teaches  them  to  kill.  Sometimes  the  cubs  remain 
with  the  mother  until  they  are  a  year  old.  Then  they 
leave  her  and  shift  for  themselves,  seeking  their  own 
range. 

During  their  travels,  cougars  make  "scratches" 
and  "sign  heaps,"  usually  near  where  each  has  made 
a  kill.  They  visit  these  scratchings  regularly  when 
making  their  rounds,  checking  up  on  each  other, 
so  to  speak,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  dog  uses  a 
tree.  A  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  the  location  of 
sign  heaps  and  scratchings  is  of  great  aid  to  the 
cougar  hunter. 

Breeding.  There  appears  to  be  no  regular  mating 
season  and  the  cubs  may  be  born  at  any  time  of  year. 
There  are  usually  two  and  sometimes  three  in  the 
litter,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  litters  of  four. 
The  cubs  are  spotted  with  large  splotches  of  dark 
brown  and  their  little  tails  are  ringed  with  black 
like  a  tiger's  tail.  As  they  grow  older  the  spots  and 
tail  rings  gradually  disappear  and  are  almost  gone 
by  the  time  the  animal  is  six  months  old. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  cougar  has  a  greater 
range  than  any  other  member  of  the  cat  family,  being 


found  from  British  Columbia  to  southern  Argentina. 
In  past  years  it  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  but  today  is  almost  extinct  east 
of  the  Rockies.  A  survey  conducted  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  and  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  in  1964  showed  100 
to  300  present  in  Florida,  where  the  species  now 
has  complete  protection.  About  25  remain  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  there  may  be  a  few  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Their  numbers  elsewhere  east  of  The  Rockies  are 
small  except  in  Texas,  which  has  about  300.  The 
survey  indicates  a  minimum  population  of  4,000  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  with 
the  greatest  numbers  in  Arizona.  Canada  has  be- 
tween 3,300  and  11,000,  most  of  which  are  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Hunting  Methods.  Very  few  men  have  ever  seen  a 
cougar,  which  has  not  first  been  treed,  being  brought 
to  bay  by  hounds.  The  big  cats  are  nocturnal,  lying 
up  in  rock  bluffs  or  other  inaccessible  places  during 
the  day,  and  are  so  wary  and  stealthy  that  they  can 
easily  slip  away  well  in  advance  of  any  intruder.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  hunt  them  successfully 
well-trained  hounds  are  essential.  Since  deer,  coyotes, 
and  foxes  are  usually  also  present  in  cougar  country 
it  is  necessary  that  the  dogs  be  proof  against  the 
scent  of  these  other  animals  and  trained  to  trail 
only  the  big  cats.  Most  cougar  hounds  will  also  take 
the  trail  of  a  bobcat— especially  a  very  hot  trail— but 
some  old,  experienced  cougar  dogs  apparently  lose 
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all  interest  in  the  smaller  cats;  lucky  indeed  is  the 
hunter  who  owns  such  a  dog.  Through  its  enthusiasm 
or  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  a  trail,  he  is  able  to  tell 
whether  his  pack  is  after  a  cougar  or  a  bobcat  and 
thereby  save  considerable  time.  The  little  cats  are 
harder  to  run  and  harder  to  tree,  as  a  general  rule, 
and  the  hunter  who  is  after  cougar  does  not  like  to 
waste  time  on  bobcats. 

Training  a  pack  of  cougar  hounds  is  a  specialized 
job  requiring  much  patience  and  hard  work.  There 
are  comparatively  few  really  good  packs  in  the 
country,  and  these  are  owned  by  professional  guides 
and  government  hunters.  For  a  successful  cougar 
hunt  it  is  almost  imperative  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  a  hunter  and  his  hounds.  Without  dogs  a  man 
could  spend  ten  years  in  the  best  cougar  country  and 
never  get  a  shot  at  one.  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional cougar  hunters  in  the  Southwest  who  oc- 
casionally combine  hunting  with  the  business  of 
serving  as  guides. 

A  cougar  is  one  of  the  fastest  animals  on  earth  for 
the  first  hundred  yards,  but  it  has  very  small  lungs 
and  is  short-winded.  Often,  when  jumped  by  hounds, 
it  will  climb  the  first  sizable  tree  it  can  find,  and,  in 
any  event,  rarely  runs  far.  The  average  chase  does  not 
last  over  10  or  15  minutes,  although  occasionally  a 
big  male  will  give  the  hounds  some  trouble  in  the 
bluffs  and  ledges,  sometimes  refusing  to  tree  and 
coming  to  bay  in  the  rocks.  There  are  many  cases 
of  cougars  being  jumped  and  treed  by  one  dog- 
shepherd  dogs,  mongrels,  airedales,  and  even  wire- 
haired  fox  terriers  having  accomplished  the  feat— 
for  it  is  not  difficult  to  tree  a  cougar  after  it  has  been 
jumped  from  its  bed.  The  real  job  lies  in  trailing  the 
animal  to  its  bed. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  cougar 
hunting  is  working  out  a  cold  trail.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  hounds  must  have  keen  noses  and  great 
perseverance.  Occasionally  foxhounds  possess  the 
necessary  qualities,  but  the  ideal  cougar  dog  seems  to 
be  a  bloodhound-foxhound  cross.  Purebred  blood- 
hounds rarely  make  good  hunters  as  their  feet  will 
not  stand  up  in  the  rocks  and  they  are  inclined  to 
potter  around  on  hopelessly  cold  trails.  Good  voice 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  a  cougar  hound,  as  it  is  through 
his  baying  that  he  keeps  his  master  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  hunt.  In  big,  rugged  country  it  is 
often  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  keep  up  with  his 
hounds  and  many  times  they  will  go  out  of  hearing 
and  tree  their  quarry  on  the  other  side  of  a  big 
mountain  or  canyon.  Often  several  hours  will  elapse 
before  the  hunter  is  able  to  locate  them.  It  is  at  such 
a  time  as  this  that  training  really  counts.  Experi- 
enced dogs  will  sit  right  there  under  the  tree  "telling 
the  news"  until  their  master  arrives,  whether  it  be 
one  hour  or  ten.  In  fact,  some  famous  dogs  have  been 
known  to  stay  at  a  tree  for  14  hours!  It  is  obvious  that 
such  patience  and  perseverance  can  come  only 
through  long  experience,  during  which  the  dog  has 
learned  that  eventually  his  master  will  arrive  and 
shoot  out  that  big,  snarling  cat. 

The  man  who  hunts  cougars  should  be  prepared 
for  some  long,  hard  days  in  the  saddle— breakfast 
before  daylight  so  that  he  can  be  hunting  at  the 
crack  of  dawn,  for  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  strike 
a  trail  early,  before  the  sun  has  burned  off  the  dew. 
Moisture  intensifies  the  scent,  as  evidenced  by  the 


fact  that  hounds  can  always  handle  a  trail  better  in 
the  snow  on  the  north  hillsides  than  they  can  on  the 
southern  slopes  where  the  snow  has  melted  off  and 
the  rocky  ground  is  dry. 

Many  times  hounds  will  work  all  day  on  the  cold 
trail  of  a  traveling  cougar,  leading  the  hunters  many 
miles  from  camp.  If  the  weather  is  not  too  severe  it 
often  pays  to  tie  the  horses,  build  a  fire,  roll  up  in  the 
saddle  blankets,  and  take  the  trail  again  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  surprising  how  hounds  can  go  to  work  again 
on  the  same  trail  with  which  they  were  having  much 
difficulty  the  evening  before.  And  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  what  may  seem  to  be  a  hopelessly 
cold  trail  can  suddenly  develop  into  a  smoking-hot 
scent,  for  the  cougar  must  eventually  make  a  kill  and 
lie  down.  A  day  and  a  half  of  cold  trailing  may  sud- 
denly be  climaxed  by  a  wild  burst  of  music  from  the 
hounds  and  five  minutes  later  a  treed  cat.  So  never 
give  up  hope  as  long  as  the  dogs  can  follow  the  scent. 

Although  there  is  little  danger  to  the  hunter,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cougar  is  a  big,  power- 
ful cat  which  can  do  plenty  of  damage  to  the 
hounds.  If  a  cougar  falls  out  of  a  tree  crippled  the 
dogs  will  rush  in  with  disastrous  results.  The  big  cat 
can  disembowel  a  dog  with  those  raking  hind  claws 
or  kill  it  by  biting  through  its  skull.  Therefore,  the 
hunter  should  take  plenty  of  time  and  get  close 
enough  to  be  sure  of  his  aim.  A  head  or  neck  shot  is 
preferable  because  it  will  kill  instantly. 

There  is  no  need  to  hurry  when  approaching  a 
treed  cougar,  for  even  if  it  snould  jump  out  it  will 
run  only  a  short  distance  before  climbing  another 
tree.  When  the  big  cat  has  been  shot  out,  let  the 
dogs  have  their  fun  and  worry  the  carcass  to  their 
heart's  content.  It  may  look  as  if  they  are  tearing 
that  fine  trophy  to  pieces  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  teeth  rarely  puncture  the  tough  hide. 

In  cool,  dry  climates  the  skin  should  be  spread  out 
on  the  ground  flesh  side  up,  thoroughly  salted,  and 
then  either  rolled  up  or  tacked  on  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  flesh  side  out.  If  the  animal  is  killed  in  low, 
humid  country  it  is  desirable  to  stretch  the  skin  in  a 
frame  of  poles  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely 
around  it.  (This  method  is  later  described  in  the 
section  on  jaguars,  pp.  159-160.) 

The  meat  of  a  cougar  is  good  to  eat  and  has  no 
wild  flavor  whatsoever,  tasting  a  good  deal  like  a 
cross  between  veal  and  lamb.  The  South  American 
Indians  prefer  the  meat  of  both  the  cougar  and  the 
jaguar  to  any  other  game,  including  venison.  It  is 
juicy  and  palatable,  and  if  a  man  can  just  forget  that 
he  is  eating  cat  he  will  find  this  meat  an  excellent 
addition  to  his  camp  fare. 

Cougars  are  often  taken  alive,  and,  because  the 
big  cat  fights  purely  a  defensive  fight,  this  is  not  a 
particularly  difficult  or  hazardous  operation,  but  it 
is  preferably  a  two-man  job.  The  hounds  should 
be  tied  up,  well  back  from  the  tree.  Then  when  a 
noose  has  been  gotten  over  the  cat's  head  it  can  be 
pulled  to  the  ground— if  it  does  not  jump  of  its  own 
accord.  The  next  step  is  to  get  a  rope  on  one  or  both 
of  its  hind  legs  and  stretch  the  animal  between  a 
couple  of  trees,  after  which  it  can  be  hog-tied  and 
effectively  muzzled  by  tying  a  stick  in  its  mouth  or 
by  using  a  regular  strap  muzzle  similar  to  the  ones 
used  on  dogs.  Unlike  jaguars  or  bobcats,  cougars, 
when  captured  young,  can  be  tamed  to  some  extent. 


Rifle  and  Sights.  A  light  carbine  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  cougar  hunting.  There  is  seldom  any 
real  danger  to  the  hunter,  and  the  shot  usually  can 
be  made  at  very  short  range.  A  .30-30,  a  .32  special, 
or  any  good  saddle  gun  has  ample  killing  power  for 
this  animal.  The  following  calibers  and  loads  are 
normally  used: 

AMERICAN   COYOTE 

History.  The  name  coyote  comes  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  is  a  modification  of  the  Aztec  word  coyotl. 
Eighteen  races  of  the  coyote  have  been  described 
since  1823,  when  Thomas  Say,  an  early  American 
zoologist,  first  named  the  animal,  calling  it  Canis 
latrans,  the  "barking  dog." 

Identification.  Coyotes  are  relatively  small  animals. 
An  adult  male  will  weigh  about  35  pounds  and 
reach  nearly  4  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail, 
or  brush.  In  appearance  a  coyote  resembles  a  small 
dog.  Novices  often  mistake  German  shepherd  dogs 
for  coyotes  and  vice  versa;  but  the  observant  hunter 
soon  learns  to  recognize  at  least  three  characteristic 
marks  of  identification:  the  sharply-pointed  ears, 
which  never  droop,  or  fold  over,  as  with  some  dogs; 
the  equally  sharp  and  pointed  nose;  and  the  long 
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.30-30  with   150-grain  bullet. 
.32  Special  with   170-grain  bullet. 
.35  with   150-grain   bullet. 
.30  '06  with  170-grain  bullet. 
.300  with  150-grain  bullet. 
For  details,  see  "Ammunition— Rifle." 
Note:    Iron  sights  are  all   that  are  required,  due  to  the 
short  range,  and  normally  the  rifle  will  be  sighted  in  at  50 
yards. 


Canis  latrans 

heavy  brush,  which  appears  to  float  behind  the  ani- 
mal when  in  flight. 

The  coyote's  color  changes  slightly  with  changet 
in  season.  In  summer,  a  coyote  is  predominantly 
gray,  the  color  washing  out  into  a  light  tan  along 
the  belly  and  lower  legs— which  makes  the  beast 
blend  well  with  the  weeds  and  summer  grasses 
through  which  it  slinks.  In  winter  the  pelage  thick- 
ens and  becomes  lighter  in  color,  making  detection 
difficult  when  the  animal  is  in  winter  snow,  sage, 
or  brush. 

Characteristics.  In  a  den,  similar  to  that  of  the 
wolf,  it  produces  a  litter  of  young  averaging  seven 
in  number,  but  there  are  specific  instances  on  record 
of  individual  litters  as  large  as  15,  17,  and  19.  They 
weigh,  on  an  average,  21  pounds  at  full  maturity. 


Plate  I.    Coyote. 


U.   S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service. 
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U.   S.   Fish  &   Wildlife   Service. 
Plate  II.     Coyote  Depredation  on  Sage  Hen  Nest. 

Coyotes  are  not  highly  selective  as  to  food.  They 
eat  birds,  insects,  carrion,  rabbits,  and  what  larger 
game,  both  wild  and  domestic,  they  can  overcome  or 
catch  at  a  disadvantage.  They  are  predacious  by 
nature  and  transient  to  the  extent  of  following  their 
food  supply.  They  prey  on  poultry  yards  and  sheep 
flocks  in  outlying  districts.  In  packs  they  can  kill  ani- 
mals of  the  deer  class,  in  heavy  winter  snow  or  when 
such  game  is  caught  upon  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes. 
They  follow  desert  concentrations  of  jack  rabbits. 

In  addition  to  its  ability  to  perpetuate  itself,  even 
in  direct  conflict  with  man— by  whom  much  of  its 
habitat  has  been  greatly  modified— and  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  can  do  this,  the  American  coyote  has 
become  our  outstanding  North  American  predatory 
mammal.  Like  wolves,  coyotes  also  use  a  runway 
(see  p.  168),  but  it  is  of  more  limited  extent.  The 
animal  tends  to  localize  itself,  generally  ranging  but 
short  distances  from  the  den  where  it  was  born. 
Food  is  a  factor  that  has  much  to  do  in  controlling 
the  coyote's  migratory  movements.  Present  field 
studies  indicate  that  scarcity  of  food  coupled  with  its 
constant  persecution  by  man  are  reasons  for  the 
spread  of  its  range.  It  is  the  only  American  carni- 
vore known  that  has  been  able  to  do  this. 

The  coyote  also  seemingly  possesses  an  anatomy 
that  can  withstand  much  in  the  way  of  shock  and 
pain,  as  shown  by  its  ability  to  overcome  severe 
physical  disability  to  the  point  of  complete  recov- 
ery. Coyotes  have  been  trapped  that  had  all  four 
feet  missing,  the  result  of  trapping  injuries  received 
previously.  The  stubbed  feet  in  such  instances  were 
found  to  be  all  healed,  nor  did  the  animal  appear 
to  be  greatly  handicapped  in  moving  around  in  its 
habitat.  Often,  too,  but  one  foot  or  two  feet  will  be 
found  missing,  the  animal  thus  becoming  what  the 
coyote  trapper,  in  western  range  parlance,  dubs 
"peg-legs."  In  cases  of  this  kind  under  observation, 
the  coyote  that  is  minus  from  one  to  four  feet,  or 
maintains  broken  elbows,  the  result  of  a  rifle  bullet, 
or  is  otherwise  badly  shot  up,  invariably  turns  out 
to  be  a  worse  depredator  on  domestic  stock  than  the 
coyote  which  is  in  normal  condition.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  domestic 
stock  can  be  killed  by  the  coyote  when  laboring 
under  such  physical  handicaps.  It  requires  more 
strength  to  capture  and  kill  wild  prey  such  as  deer 


and  their  young,  or  fast-running  rabbits  and  rod- 
ents. Judging  from  field  experiences,  very  few  of 
the  smaller  carnivores,  such  as  the  fox  and  badger, 
ever  recover  from  trap  injuries  after  escape.  Seldom 
are  any  of  those  recaptured  minus  one  or  more  feet, 
nor  do  they  otherwise  show  previous  injury.  The 
supposition  is  that  such  injuries,  so  remarkably 
withstood  by  the  coyote,  soon  cause  the  death  of  the 
smaller  carnivores  following  their  escape. 

More  adaptable  to  a  modified  habitat  than  its 
near  relative  the  wolf,  which  is  practically  disap- 
pearing from  its  former  western  ranges,  the  coyote 
will  long  remain  a  part  of  our  western  fauna. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  lessened  in  numbers,  like 
the  present-day  wolf,  can  only  be  conjectured.  So 
far,  it  has  been  able  to  persist  in  appreciable  num- 
bers. Its  present-day  habitat,  however,  is  being  sub- 
jected to  more  and  more  intense  modification,  and 
more  modern  instruments  are  being  brought  into 
use  against  it,  such  as  hunting  from  airplanes  and 
motor  cars.  Confined  habitat  and  modern  methods 
of  extermination  will  no  doubt  severely  handicap 
the  coyote.  That  it  has  little  place  in  a  habitat 
shared  by  man  engaging  in  livestock  production 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  to  this  end  its  con- 
trol is  constantly  sought.  Even  where  not  in  direct 
conflict  with  man,  its  habitat  is  being  intensely 
worked  most  of  the  time  for  the  monetary  returns 
that  are  derived  from  the  creature's  pelt.  Before 
World  War  II,  the  pelt  brought  a  handsome  price, 
but  in  later  years  an  average  of  $3  a  pelt  is  tops. 

Sheepmen  generally  despise  the  coyote  as  a  major 
pest  because  of  its  fondness  for  young  lambs.  A 
general  decline  of  open-range  sheep  ranching  has 
considerably  reduced  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
against  the  coyote.  But  many  cattlemen  welcome 
its  presence  on  the  range,  since  it  preys  heavily  on 
rodents  that  compete  with  cows  for  grass  and  whose 
burrows  often  make  death  traps  for  valuable  cattle. 
It  is  not  a  serious  predator  of  cattle.  Some  livestock 
growers  have  posted  their  lands  against  the  coyote 
trapper. 

In  recent  years  the  Branch  of  Predator  and  Ro- 
dent Control  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  has  conducted  a  vigorous  poisoning,  trap- 
ping, and  hunting  campaign  against  the  coyote  on 
public  lands  and  on  the  properties  of  landowners 
requesting  such  services.  The  present  trend  is  to- 
ward control  but  not  extermination. 

Through  the  years  our  western  coyote  has  con- 
tended with  ups  and  downs.  A  distinguished  natur- 
alist once  wrote: 

"...  Theoretically  he  [the  coyote]  compels  a  certain  de- 
gree of  admiration,  viewing  his  irrepressible  positivity  of 
character  and  his  versatile  nature.  If  his  genius  has  nothing 
essentially  noble  or  lofty  about  it,  it  is  undeniable  that  few 
animals  possess  so  many  and  so  various  attributes  or  act 
them  out  with  such  dogged  perseverance.  .  .  .  The  main 
object  of  his  life  seems  to  be  the  satisfying  of  a  hunger 
which  is  always  craving;  and  to  this  aim  all  his  cunning, 
impudence,  and  audacity  are  mainly  directed." 

That  was  our  North  American  coyote  in  1873. 
Through  the  succeeding  years  it  has  changed  but 
little;  if  anything,  it  has  become  tougher,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  we  cannot  deeply  admire  it 
and  hope  that  in  its  proper  place  it  will  continue 
to  form  a  part  of  our  western  fauna.  Judged  by 
everything  about  the  animal  in  the  past,  the  coyote, 


of  all  the  mammals  in  North  America,  appears  to  be 
the  most  permanent. 

This  versatile  wild  dog  of  the  western  prairies, 
deserts,  and  mountains,  possesses  one  particular 
characteristic  by  which  it  is  best  remembered  by 
those  becoming  acquainted  with  it  for  the  first 
time.  That  is  its  several  calls,  particularly  those 
made  late  at  night  or  just  near  the  break  of  day.  One 
western  man  aptly  described  the  coyote's  cry  as  a 
"prolonged  howl  which  the  animal  let  out  and  then 
ran  after  and  bit  into  small  pieces." 

Range  and  Distribution.  It  may  be  that  the  posses- 
sion of  such  recuperative  powers  as  shown  by  the 
coyote  also  accounts  for  its  remarkable  ability  to  ex- 
tend its  range;  to  hold  its  own  as  to  numbers;  and 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  mountain,  valley,  or  desert 
habitats  in  spite  of  every  hand's  being  turned 
against  it.  Unknown  in  Alaska  before  the  famous 
gold  rush  of  1898,  it  has  increased  there  to  thou- 
sands and  now  ranges  throughout  much  of  that 
state.  Therefore,  the  present  remarkable  range  of 
the  coyote  extends  from  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
in  the  frozen  north,  to  tropical  Costa  Rica  in  Cen- 
tral America— a  north  and  south  range  of  approxi- 
mately 7,200  miles.  Then,  too,  it  has  the  outstand- 
ing dietary  habit  of  subsisting  on  a  large  variety 
of  items,  consisting  in  part  of  carrion,  insects,  birds, 
domestic  stock,  rodents,  reptiles,  and  at  times  full- 
grown  deer. 

Coyotes  also  have  invaded  the  eastern  United 
States.  Some  have  come  as  prospective  pets  in  autos 
and  aircraft  by  returning  tourists  or  servicemen, 
to  escape  from  their  owners  or  be  released  when 
their  novelty  wore  off.  Others  have  been  planted 
inadvertently  by  fox  hunters,  who  unknowingly 
had  coyote  pups  shipped  to  them  by  wild-animal 
dealers.  Others  appear  to  have  crossed  into  the 
Northeast  from  Canada;  they  are  firmly  established 
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in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine.  They  have  been  reliably  reported 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Coyotes  reported 
in  northwest  Florida  were  believed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  liberation  by  a  man  from  Idaho  who, 
on  the  abandonment  of  his  farm  in  Gadsben  County, 
let  loose  eleven  coyotes  that  he  had  kept  on  his  farm 
as  pets.  These  plantings,  and  natural  extension  of 
range,  have  resulted  in  the  coyote  establishing 
itself  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  eastern 
Canada,  where  it  had  never  been  known  or  reported 
in  all  our  earlier  history. 

The  "coydog"  also  is  a  recent  zoological  develop- 
ment. In  the  West,  fraternization  between  dogs 
and  coyotes  is  almost  unheard  of.  In  spite  of  a 
close  family  relationship,  the  two  species  are  mortal 
enemies.  Yet  the  newcomers  to  the  East  appear  to 
mate  readily  with  domesticated  dogs;  most  of  those 
shot  or  trapped  in  the  East  show  traces  of  hybrid- 
ization. The  result  is  a  predator  calculated  to  give 
the  game  officials  nightmares.  Many  of  the  crosses 
have  the  size  and  strength  of  large  dogs  and  the 
hunting  ability,  cunning,  and  trap-shyness  of  the 
coyote.  Little  success  has  been  realized  in  checking 
their  spread  or  reducing  their  numbers. 

Most  of  the  eastern  states  have  made  it  a  serious 
offense  to  bring  coyotes  into  the  state  except  under 
the  most  rigid  regulations.  Because  of  its  usually 
larger  size,  the  coydog  is  a  major  threat  to  live- 
stock and  a  much  more  serious  predator  of  deer 
and  other  game  than  the  pure  bred  wild  coyote. 
Comparatively  large  numbers  of  coydogs  are  shot 
in  the  Adirondacks  each  year  by  deer  hunters  and 
game  department  personnel.  The  sagacity  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  coyote  and  the  intelligence  of  the  do- 
mesticated dog  make  the  crosses  a  difficult  pest  to 
irradicate;  in  some  places  the  coydog  already  ap- 
pears to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  fauna.  The 
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eastern  and  southern  states  contain  suitable  habitat 
for  it.  If  the  present  eastern  extension  of  its  range 
and  that  northward  into  Alaska  in  the  past  40  years 
are  any  criteria,  it  may  well  establish  itself  in  the 
East  and  South  if  given  enough  encouragement. 
Wherever  the  animal  has  shown  itself  to  date  in 
the  eastern  states,  it  has  created  huge  excitement 
in  the  locality  where  seen  or  killed,  judging  by  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  local  inhabi- 
tants, or  in  some  cases  by  personnel  of  state  game 
departments,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Predation.  There  is  no  North  American  predator 
that  can  compare,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
coyote  in  its  ability  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the 
many  factors  with  which  it  must  contend.  The  first 
great  hazard  which  it  faced  on  the  North  American 
continent  took  place  more  than  80  years  ago  when, 
together  with  the  wolf,  it  was  subjected  to  probably 
the  greatest  mass  poisoning  ever  instituted  by  man. 
This  poisoning  program  began  in  the  late  1850's 
and  continued  for  the  following  quarter-century.  It 
was  conducted  over  much  of  the  animal's  prairie 
range  from  southern  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  south- 
ward to  the  Texas  Panhandle.  This  episode  was  con- 
temporary with  the  so-called  "tongue  and  tallow 
period"  of  the  Plains  buffalo.  Thousands  of  coyotes 
were  taken  for  their  pelts  around  the  strychnine- 
poisoned  carcasses  of  buffaloes  and  antelopes.  The 
professional  wolf  poisoner  came  prominenty  into 
the  picture  at  the  time.  He  was  the  successor  in  many 
respects  of  the  beaver  trapper  who,  because  of  the 
diminished  supply  of  beavers,  turned  to  wolf  and 
coyote  poisoning  for  a  livelihood.  His  income  was 
from  the  sale  of  the  skin.  In  spite  of  the  thousands 
of  coyotes  killed  by  poison  during  this  interval, 
enough  of  the  species  survived  this  onslaught  so  that 
by  the  close  of  the  last  century  coyotes  appeared  to  be 
in  as  great  numbers  as  ever  before. 


Hunting  Methods.  Coyote  hunting  as  a  sport  is 
gaining  in  popularity.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  com- 
bination of  more  hunters  and  a  dwindling  game 
supply,  and  largely  to  the  coyote's  own  intrinsic 
possibilities  as  a  sporting  quarry.  Hunters  who  pur- 
sue coyotes  on  the  same  terms  they  would  accord  big- 
game  animals  find  that  it  takes  perhaps  even  greater 
skill  to  bring  these  little  prairie  wolves  consistently 
to  bag. 

By  trial  and  error,  luck,  and  intelligent  persist- 
ence, coyote  hunters  have  learned  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods which  will  produce  results.  These  methods,  in 
turn,  are  based  upon  the  coyote's  characteristics, 
habits,  and  the  terrain  over  which  he  roams.  The 
first  step  in  using,  or  evolving,  any  technique  of 
hunting  the  coyote,  is  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
animal  itself. 

Coyotes  are  both  prolific  and  ubiquitous.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  varmints  are  to  be  found  in  all 
game  areas,  wilderness  sections,  and  sparsely-settled 
regions  the  country  over.  Despite  the  fact  that  en- 
croaching settlement  has  driven  the  animals  from 
all  strictly  urban  areas,  they  have,  nevertheless,  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  to  live,  thrive,  and  multiply, 
virtually  in  civilization's  back  yard.  They  are  intel- 
ligent, wary,  and  cunning  beasts.  They  are  fleet  of 
foot  and  only  such  dogs  as  the  greyhound,  wolf 
hound,  or  other  dogs  bred  especially  for  coursing, 
can  overtake  them.  For  the  hunter,  coyotes  repre- 
sent a  quarry  hard  to  spot,  and,  once  seen,  an  elu- 
sive, distant,  and  difficult  target. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  method  of  coyote 
hunting  might  loosely  be  called  "incidental"  coyote 
hunting— that  is  to  say,  hunting  coyotes  in  conjunc- 
tion with  game  animals.  This  type  of  coyote  hunt- 
ing can  be  as  casual,  or  as  intense,  as  the  hunter 
wishes.  Game  country  is  almost  without  exception 
coyote  country,  since  the  beasts  are  both  vegetarian 
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and  carnivorous,  and  scavenge  on  the  remains  of 
diseased  game,  weakened  animals,  etc. 

In  this  type  of  hunting,  the  hunter's  main  interest 
is  game,  but  he  keeps  alert  also  for  sign  and  sight 
of  coyotes.  The  same  binoculars  or  telescope  sight 
he  expects  to  use  on  deer,  elk,  or  other  game,  will 
be  used  for  locating  the  occasional  coyote;  and  the 
same  rifle  the  hunter  carries  for  game  will  naturally 
be  used  on  any  coyote  spotted.  Many  of  the  little 
prairie  wolves  are  killed  in  this  incidental  fashion. 
The  deer  hunter,  motionless  along  a  game  trail,  sud- 
denly detects  a  movement  in  the  brush  which  re- 
solves itself  into  the  gray  slinking  form  of  a  coyote— 
and  slowly  raises  his  rifle  for  a  lucky  shot.  Or  the 
elk  hunter  listening  for  an  elk  bugle  at  daylight, 
sees  the  slight  motion  of  a  doglike  animal,  trotting 
and  silhouetted  upon  a  ridge-top  across  the  basin, 
recognizes  the  beast  as  the  maker  of  that  weird,  plain- 
tive "yodeling"  of  the  night  before,  and  makes  a 
lucky  shot  from  prone. 

These  incidents  may  almost  be  called  "accidental" 
coyote  hunting,  just  as  youngsters  hunting  rabbits 
occasionally  come  across  a  wandering  coyote  and 
shoot  it  with  a  .22  rifle  or  shotgun,  or  as  a  cattleman, 
fence  rider,  rancher,  or  other  outdoorsman  may 
happen  upon  a  chance  coyote  while  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  Many  such  people  carry  scabbarded 
rifles  for  just  such  opportunities. 

However,  "incidental"  coyote  hunting  need  not 
be  that  haphazard.  Many  veteran  game  hunters  go 
at  it  with  more  forethought  and  chance  of  success. 
They  plan  hunting  trips  so  as  to  include  a  day  or 
so  of  coyote  hunting,  as  such,  either  before  or  after 
the  main  hunt.  They  often  alter  routes  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  hunting  field  so  as  to  cross  desert 
country  or  other  areas  where  coyotes  are  known  to 
be.  They  plan  to  "take"  this  country  either  in  the 
hours  shortly  after  daylight  or  at  dusk— the  two 
periods  of  daylight  when  a  coyote  does  most  of  his 
own  hunting  and  is,  consequently,  on  the  move. 
While  crossing  such  country  one  of  the  party  will 
drive,  the  others  watch  the  rolling  buttes,  promon- 
tory points,  and  desert  flats  for  any  slinking  form,  or 
pair  of  upright,  inverted  V's,  which  may  resolve 
itself  into  a  coyote  moseying  about,  or  a  pair  of  ears. 

While  hunting  deer  or  other  game,  the  hunter 
still  keeps  his  eye  peeled  on  the  high  ridge-crests, 
old  game  trails,  and  the  early-morning,  sunny  side 
of  canyon  humps  from  which  a  coyote  may  be  watch- 
ing. 

With  other  game  down,  the  hunter  (after  coyotes 
incidentally)  has  his  best  chance  of  getting  one  of 
the  little  prairie  wolves.  Coyotes  will  scent  a  game 
kill  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Any  of  them  within 
the  general  area  will  gravitate  toward  the  smell  of 
fresh  blood  and  meat.  While  there  is  any  man-smeli 
about  such  a  kill,  the  beasts  will  not  approach  too 
closely  though  they  will  circle  the  area  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  rods.  Many  coyotes  are  killed  by  the  hunter 
who  noiselessly  approaches  his  game  kill  each  morn- 
ing at  daylight  until  the  meat  is  removed,  with  his 
rifle  and  senses  alert  for  the  presence  of  the  little 
gray  predators.  Many  other  coyotes  are  killed  by 
hunters  watching  the  "ripe"  offal  of  game  kills  for 
several  days  after  the  meat  has  been  packed  away 
and  all  man-scent  is  gone. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  hunters  who 
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can  boast  of  having  killed  coyotes  will  have  killed 
their  first  one  "incidentally." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  commonly  used 
methods  of  pure  coyote  hunting  might  be  termed 
"running  the  desert."  This  manner  of  hunting  coy- 
otes presupposes  large  areas  of  desert  or  prairie  land 
free  of  fences,  a  vehicle  capable  of  negotiating  such 
sections  of  terrain,  and  a  known  coyote  population. 
There  are  many  such  areas  in  the  West.  Usually 
they  are  semi-barren  tracts  of  arid  land,  covered  with 
sage,  rabbit-brush,  or  tumbleweeds,  which  are  far 
from  settlements  and  have  not  been  used  except, 
perhaps,  for  summer  range  for  sheep. 

These  desert  regions  often  contain  large  jack- 
rabbit  populations,  rodent  infestations,  and  game 
birds  such  as  sage  grouse.  As  a  consequence,  they 
are  ideal  coyote  grounds.  The  little  wolves  can 
freely  prey  on  the  smaller  animals,  den  and  repro- 
duce in  the  rocky  bluffs  adjacent  to  such  areas,  and 
range  over  great  stretches  of  terrain— all  free  of 
human  molestation.  Running  the  desert  simply 
means  going  out  into  such  country  and  hunting  the 
coyote  on  his  own  terms,  and  in  his  own  bailiwick. 

A  rugged  car  is  a  "must"  for  such  desert  travel. 
More  often  than  not  the  only  roads  are  the  ones  the 
hunters  themselves  make  through  the  sage,  up  and 
down  the  gullies,  across  rocky  flats.  Occasionally  an 
old  road  made  by  a  sheep  outfit,  or  wood  hauler, 
can  be  found.  But  only  a  car  in  first-class  mechanical 
condition  can  be  expected  to  take  such  desert  pun- 
ishment. Half-ton  pick-up  trucks,  equipped  with 
chains,  shovel,  spare  tires,  extra  gas  and  water  can, 
are  favored.  So  are  army  jeeps  and  weapons  carriers 
having  four-wheel  drive. 
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Winter  is  the  best  time  for  running  the  desert  for 
coyotes.  The  animals  are  more  easily  spotted  against 
a  background  of  snow  than  against  the  sage  and  gray 
earth  of  summer.  Desert  country  is  arid  country. 
Consequently,  the  snowfall  is  usually  not  sufficient 
to  stop  desert  travel  during  most  of  the  winter 
months  in  certain  sections.  Hunters  also  prefer  the 
winter  months  because  coyote  hides  are  prime  at 
this  season,  and  the  money  for  pelts  and  bounties 
often  helps  offset  the  expense.  Early  February  is  an 
especially  good  time  for  desert  coyote  hunting,  not 
only  because  of  the  hides  being  still  prime,  but  also 
because  that  is  the  season  of  mating,  or  "dogging." 
More  often  than  not,  the  animals  are  found  in  pairs 
or  groups  during  this  period;  and  at  such  time  they 
seem  less  wary  of  the  presence  of  man. 

The  actual  hunting  procedure  in  this  type  of 
hunting  is  simple.  It  consists  largely  in  driving 
leisurely  and  for  great  distances  through  desert  coun- 
try, utilizing  all  possible  roads  and  routes  so  as  to 
make  the  coverage  complete.  Usually,  hunters  go  in 
pairs.  One  man  drives,  the  other  watches  for  sus- 
picious-looking objects,  such  as  sagebrush  that 
doesn't  look  exactly  right,  odd-looking  clumps  of 
lava,  brush,  and  weeds.  It  is  upon  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  this  "watcher"  that  the  success  of  desert 
running  is  based.  He  must  not  only  have  the  eye- 
sight and  practice  to  pick  from  the  literally  thous- 
ands of  desert  objects  that  look  virtually  identical, 
the  one  which  "doesn't  seem  to  belong  there";  but, 
in  addition,  he  must  have  the  further  capacity  to 
interpret  this  particular  object,  as  to  both  contour 
and  color,  in  terms  of  a  possible  coyote. 

If  a  first  suspicion  seems  verified,  the  hunters  stop 
the  car  and  put  binoculars  or  telescope  sight  upon 
the  object.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  fs  but  another 
sagebrush  or  jutting  lava.  The  tenth  time,  perhaps, 
the  glass  reveals  that  it  isn't  sage,  but  a  pair  of  ears 
attached  to  a  coyote,  watching  from  behind  the 
sagebrush. 

Once  an  actual  dog  is  seen,  the  hunters  try  to  get 
in  a  shot  before  the  animal  flees.  Coyotes  are  aggra- 
vating in  this  respect.  They  seem  able  to  divine  a 
hunter's  intention  of  doing  them  harm;  to  break  and 
run  at  precisely  the  instant  before  he  is  ready  to 
shoot;  to  flee  in  a  direction  which  inevitably  puts 
every  obstruction  upon  the  terrain  between  them- 
selves and  the  shooter.  Coyotes  have  the  further 
characteristic  of  habitually  stopping  on  the  last 
crest  within  sight  of  the  hunter  (unless  the  hunter  is 
pursuing  them),  for  a  second  or  so,  to  look  back. 
Many  coyotes  are  shot  by  hunters  who  are  ready  and 
waiting  for  this  instant. 

Some  hunters  shoot  from  the  car,  after  shutting 
off  the  motor,  and  use  the  seat,  wheel,  and  seat 
cushions  for  a  rifle  rest.  Others,  with  a  different 
code  of  hunting  ethics,  prefer  to  pile  out  of  the  car 
before  shooting. 

A  variation  of  this  type  of  hunting  is  hunting 
from  a  winter  camp  in  the  desert.  The  same  heavy- 
duty,  rugged  car  is  used,  but  only  to  get  an  outfit 
deep  into  the  desert,  and  to  make  frequent  camp 
changes,  since  coyotes  are  suspicious  to  the  extreme 
and  hastily  quit  a  known  camping  spot. 

Winter  camp-hunting  for  coyotes  is  a  rugged 
business  which  only  the  physically  hardy  and  eager 
should  attempt.  Equipment  calls  for  an  easily  set 


up  tent,  down  sleeping-bags,  woolen  clothing  with 
plenty  of  extras,  scope-sighted,  precision  rifles,  ample 
food,  and  a  ten-gallon  can  of  water  for  "dry-camp- 
ing." This  is  all  in  addition  to  the  car  extras  men- 
tioned before. 

The  actual  terrain  influences  the  spots  picked  for 
this  type  of  hunting.  Experienced  coyote  hunters 
favor  the  country  which  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween vast  desert  flats,  and  the  extending  bars, 
promontories,  and  gullies  where  such  flats  "break" 
into  the  higher  plateaus  above.  Coyotes  love  such 
places— points,  tiny  buttes,  ridges,  etc.— from  which 
they  can  at  once  watch  the  desert  flats  below,  and 
the  plateaus  above,  both  for  their  own  prey  and  pos- 
sible clanger  to  themselves.  If  coyotes  are  in  an  area, 
veteran  hunters  know  they  will  be  found  at  such 
points  at  daylight. 

Camp  is  set  up  as  close  to  such  likely  places  as 
possible  without  actually  invading  the  country  to 
be  hunted.  Available  fuel  supply  determines  the 
camp  site,  also,  since  the  desert  is  "woodless,"  and 
the  campfire  must  be  of  sage.  The  main  considera- 
tion is  sufficient  dry  sage  for  a  fire,  and  a  spot  in 
some  broken  gully  where  the  car  and  tent  cannot 
be  seen  by  coyotes  for  any  great  distance. 

In  this  type  of  hunting,  the  hunters  take  off  on 
foot  after  the  animals,  with  rifle,  binoculars,  and 
possibly  webs  if  the  snow  is  deep.  Hunting  in  this 
manner  is  not  merely  tramping  away  from  camp,  in 
any  old  direction,  until  something  is  spotted.  It  is 
planned  hunting.  Camp  is  made  only  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  coyotes  are  in  the  vicinity.  Such  discovery 
is  made  either  from  reliable  information  obtained 
in  advance  (such  as  information  from  sheep-herders, 
etc.),  the  presence  of  fresh  coyote  tracks  in  the  snow, 
or  from  actually  having  heard  the  beasts  "yodel." 
Weather  has  a  great  influence  on  this  type  of  hunt- 
ing. Veterans  choose  a  time,  if  possible,  when  there 
has  been  recent  and  light  snow,  when  it  is  frosty, 
and  when  there  is  no  wind.  Coyotes  travel  more  just 
after  a  snowstorm  which  has  kept  them  huddled. 
They  howl  more  during  frosty,  clear  weather.  They 
dislike  to  move  about  during  windstorms. 

If,  while  driving  a  desert  "road,"  a  pair  of  hunters 
locate  either  broken,  rolling  country  (which  their 
experience  labels  "likely"),  or  see  fresh  coyote  tracks 
(similar  to  tracks  of  a  small  dog)  in  the  snow,  or 
happen  to  hear  the  weird  howl  of  a  beast,  then  a  hur- 
ried camp  is  in  order.  Camp  is  simply  made— just  a 
light  tent,  quickly  erected,  and  a  tiny  fire  of  sage- 
brush. No  undue  noise  is  made,  and  the  remaining 
hours  of  that  day,  at  least  until  dusk,  are  spent  in 
marking  down  any  possible  coyotes  in  that  area. 

Locating  the  animals  is  done  either  with  binoc- 
ulars, by  watching  and  scrutinizing  every  possible 
ridge,  promontory,  and  bluff  in  the  general  area,  or 
by  listening  for  the  animal's  howling.  One  coyote, 
to  the  inexperienced,  sounds  like  many.  The  suc- 
cessful hunter  must  determine,  from  perhaps  ten 
seconds  of  "yodeling,"  not  only  how  many  dogs  are 
calling  but  where  each  is  located.  In  clear,  cold,  and 
frosty  weather,  noise  carries  far.  Once  a  single  coyote 
howls,  all  animals  within  a  mile  area  may  be  ex- 
pected to  answer. 

With  all  possible  beasts  marked  down,  the  hunt- 
ers wait  for  morning.  By  daylight,  they  are  at  the 
spot,  or  spots,  where  coyotes  are  known  to  have  been 
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the  evening  before.  They  move  slowly,  sit  for  long 
periods  glassing  every  possible  object,  and  are  often 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  prairie  wolf  moseying 
about,  beginning  his  own  day's  hunting.  Long  shots 
are  the  rule.  The  hunter  usually  will  shoot  from 
prone  or  sitting,  the  two  best  possible  shooting  posi- 
tions. His  rifle  must  be  a  precision  instrument,  cor- 
rectly sighted  in  to  strike  "on  the  nose"  from  a  cold 
barrel.  The  first  shot  ordinarily  must  do  the  trick. 
Succeeding  shots  are  invariably  harder,  since  the 
target  will  (after  the  first  shot)  be  instantly  in  mo- 
tion—and nothing  dodges  faster,  or  vanishes  more 
completely,  than  a  scared  coyote  in  high  sagebrush. 

With  the  coyotes  spooked  or  luckily  killed  from 
one  area,  camp  is  hurriedly  broken  and  set  up  again, 
perhaps  miles  away,  at  another  likely  area. 

Running  coyotes  with  horses  is  another  method, 
perhaps  the  most  thrilling  of  all.  Hunting  coyotes 
in  this  fashion  presupposes  several  fundamental  and 
ideal  conditions.  The  area  to  be  coursed  must  con- 
tain a  reasonably  "heavy"  coyote  population.  It  must 
be  an  area  of  at  least  several  miles  diameter,  free  of 
fences,  gullies,  and  boulder  areas  over  which  a  good 
saddle  horse  cannot  cross— usually  at  a  good  stiff 
gallop.  Another  prerequisite  is  a  recent  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  which,  at  the  time  of  hunting,  is  yet  un- 
frozen. Several  storms  in  a  series  will  suffice  if  a  com- 
bination of  thawing-and-freezing  weather  has  not 
intervened.  The  ideal  is  about  a  foot  or  more  of 
fresh  fluffy  snow,  which  tires  a  running  coyote  but 
which  a  good  running  horse  can  negotiate  at  a  good 
pace  for  several  miles.  Dogs  in  this  type  of  hunting 
are  neither  used  nor  necessary. 

Many  desert  areas  which  are  adjacent  to  the  peri- 
phery of  recently  settled  ranching  country  make 
good  country  for  this  kind  of  hunting.  Especially 
good  are  elevations  over  4000  feet,  where  consider- 
able snow-depth  in  winter  may  be  expected. 

Saddle  horses  are  either  trailer-hauled  to  the  area 
(once  the  combination  of  conditions  appears  ideal) 
or  are  arranged  for  beforehand,  as  close  to  desert- 
edge  as  available.  The  riders  are  ready,  at  the  edge 
of  coyote  country,  at  daylight.  In  instances  of  reason- 
able snow-depth,  hunting  begins  at  once.  The  riders 
spread  out,  fan-shape,  within  "hollering-up"  dis- 
tances of  each  other.  They  head  into  the  desert  area, 
eyes  scanning  the  fresh  snow  for  possible  coyote 
tracks.  Fresh  coyote  tracks  in  fresh  snow  at  daylight 
ordinarily  mean  that  the  beast  is  not  far  off.  Occa- 
sionally a  rider  spots  an  actual  beast  before  he  dis- 
covers a  track,  but  this  is  rare. 

Once  a  fresh  track  is  located  the  hunt  begins. 
One  or  a  pair  of  hunters  strike  off  on  the  coyote's 
trail.  Experienced  hunters  can  tell  from  the  tracks 
whether  it  is  fresh,  and  whether  the  animal  has 
merely  been  hunting  or  is  suspicious.  A  short- 
stepped,  meandering  trail  in  the  snow  means  the 
animal  is  unsuspicious.  The  point  where  such  a 
trail  straightens  out,  heads  in  a  predetermined  direc- 
tion, and  the  sets  of  footprints  extend  to  a  galloping 
stride,  is  the  spot  where  the  varmint  discovered  him- 
self to  be  pursued.  Hunters  can  tell  from  this  how 
long  ago  such  discovery  has  been  made,  what  dif- 
ference in  miles  separate  the  hunter  and  the  hunted, 
and  in  what  general  direction  the  chase  will  be. 

At  such  a  point  the  race  quickens.  Veteran  riders 
can  tell  how  much  a  good  coursing  horse  can  stand, 
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Plate  VI.     The  best  coyote  rifles  are  the  modern,  high- 
velocity,  super-accurate  models,  with  medium-power,  low- 
mounted  telescope  sights. 

and  still  retain  enough  energy  for  a  final  burst  of 
speed.  Usually  the  pace  is  alternated  between  a 
quarter-mile  of  mild  galloping,  and  a  similar  dis- 
tance of  trotting  while  the  horse  catches  its  wind. 
Snow-depth,  terrain,  and  condition  of  the  horse  all 
influence  the  length  and  possible  outcome.  Under 
ideal  conditions  an  experienced  horseman  can  over- 
take a  coyote  in  from  2  to  4  miles  after  the  beast 
straightens  out.  When  the  pursued  coyote  actually 
comes  within  view,  usually  at  about  one-half  mile, 
the  rider  pushes  his  horse  for  all  the  speed  it  has. 
At  this  point,  the  coyote  tires  rapidly;  and  when  the 
intervening  distance  is  cut  to  less  than  100  yards, 
the  beast  is  apt  to  go  around  in  circles  as  if  insane, 
and  simply  lie  down  exhausted. 

The  dispatching  is  done  usually  with  a  rifle  or 
pistol.  Some  men  kill  the  beast  with  a  heavy  iron 
weight,  swung  onto  the  skull  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
Even  though  exhausted,  such  a  beast  is  still  danger- 
ous and  may  grab  onto  either  horse  or  rider  if  he 
gets  too  close. 

More  often  than  not,  the  coyote  in  such  a  chase 
gets  away.  He  knows  the  most  rugged  terrain  in 
the  area,  as  well  as  any  possible  dens  or  holes  he  may 
run  down.  Invariably  he  will  head  for  such  spots 
the  moment  he  discovers  pursuit.  Riding  rapidly 
after  him  over  broken  terrain  covered  with  perhaps 
a  foot  of  snow  calls  for  horsemanship  of  the  first 
order;  and  the  thrills  of  such  hunting  are  augmented 
by  the  sporting  fact  that  all  odds  are  in  the  coyote's 
favor. 

Often,  in  instances  of  greater  snow-depth,  a  team 
and  bob-sleigh  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  sad- 
dle horses.  The  team  "breaks  trail"  into  the  desert 
until  a  fresh  track  is  located.  Riders  ride  in  the 
sleigh;  the  saddle  nags  are  led  behind  and  their 
strength  saved  until  the  actual  chase  begins. 

Coursing  coyotes  with  hounds  is  done  in  much  the 
same  manner.  The  dogs  are  hauled  to  desert-edge 
and  turned  loose  in  coyote  country.  The  hunters 
follow  on  horses.  When  a  fresh  track  is  located  the 
hounds  take  off,  coursing  either  by  scent  or  sight. 
Only  especially  bred  coursing  dogs  such  as  the  grey- 
hound or  Russian  staghound  can  overtake  a  coyote 
in  full  flight.  And  unless  any  dog  can  outrun  a  coyote 
within  a  mile  after  spotting  him  the  pursued  beast 
is  very  apt  to  get  away. 
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The  riders  follow  the  dogs  and  direction  of  chase 
as  fast  as  possible.  Usually  the  dogs  will  have  killed 
the  coyote  by  the  time  the  hunters  arrive— often  by 
bowling  the  running  beast  from  its  feet,  then  hastily 
breaking  its  neck  by  biting. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  coursing  is  that  it 
may  be  done  in  summer  as  well  as  winter.  The  dis- 
advantage is  the  general  absence  of  suitable  cours- 
ing dogs  among  average  hunters. 

Snow-planing  for  coyotes  is  rapidly  developing 
into  an  accepted  form  of  winter  hunting  in  large 
dry-farm  areas  or  prairie  sections  which  in  winter 
are  snow  covered  and  free  of  all  surface  foliage.  The 
ideal  here  is  large  areas  of  semi-level  or  rolling  coun- 
try, or  inland  lake  bottoms,  which  would  allow  for  a 
mile  or  so  of  unimpeded  racing  in  any  direction, 
but  interspersed  with  canyons  or  mild  gorges  con- 
taining cover  for  the  rabbits,  rodents,  and  birds 
upon  which  coyotes  winter-feed. 

Two  hunters  usually  work  together.  One  drives 
the  snow-plane,  the  other  shoots  the  overtaken  beast 
—ordinarily  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun,  loaded  with 
goose  loads  or  buckshot. 

The  trick  is  to  cruise  about  over  such  big  rolling 
country  until  a  coyote  is  spotted  in  an  open  area, 
and  then  overtake  him  before  he  can  get  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  gully,  or  brush,  through  which  the  snow- 
plane  cannot  go.  Some  of  these  outfits  will  travel  up 
to  60  miles  per  hour,  on  fairly  level  going  and  crusted 
snow.  Coyotes  caught  in  the  open  under  ideal  con- 
ditions of  travel  can  often  be  outrun  within  a  mile. 

Two  kinds  of  vehicle  have  been  developed:  the 
snow-plane  and  the  snow- toboggan.  The  snow-plane 
consists  of  a  closed-in  cabin  or  fuselage,  usually  two- 
place;  a  light  airplane  motor  of  radial  design,  with 
a  short  propeller;  and  an  undercarriage  consisting 
of  three  laminated-plywood  skis,  two  of  which  are 
set  widely-spaced  beneath  the  forward  part  of  the 


plane,  and  a  third  set  at  the  tail  containing  the  steer- 
ing apparatus.  The  ski  runners  are  set  at  great  width 
to  prevent  tip-overs  upon  uneven  terrain.  The  short 
propeller  is  to  clear  short  foliage  or  snow  when 
traveling  in  light,  fluffy  snows. 

The  snow  toboggan  is  more  of  a  sled.  It  consists 
of  a  toboggan-shaped  sled,  about  2  feet  wide  and 
perhaps  12  feet  long,  turned  up  at  the  front  end.  A 
small  gasoline  motor  of  the  motorcycle  class  turns 
an  endless  tread  of  cleats,  operating  in  the  rear 
center  of  the  vehicle.  The  toboggan  is  built  for  one 
or  two  passengers,  has  an  open  cockpit,  and  is 
equipped  with  levers  and  transmission  for  different 
speeds  and  different  traction-depth. 

Both  outfits  are  capable  of  overtaking  coyotes 
under  ideal  snow  and  terrain  conditions.  Neither 
works  satisfactorily  in  wet  or  melting  snows. 

Another  thrilling  way  to  hunt  coyotes  is  with  a 
light  airplane.  The  general  technique  is  similar  to 
that  of  snow-planing  for  the  beasts.  With  the  plane, 
however,  much  rougher  country  can  be  hunted,  and 
vastly  greater  areas  can  be  scanned.  Pilot  and  hunter 
operate  as  a  team;  often  when  fur  prices  are  high, 
a  third  man  follows  the  hunting  on  a  saddle  horse 
and  peels  off  the  pelts. 

Since  the  speed  of  even  the  lightest  plane  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  fastest  coyote,  the  difficulty  is  in 
spotting  the  coyote,  inducing  him  to  break  into  a 
straightaway  course,  and  coming  upon  him  from 
behind— all  before  the  low-flying  ship  overtakes  the 
animal.  The  pilot  often  has  to  bank  and  circle  sev- 
eral times  before  he  can  get  the  beast  to  do  this. 
Once  this  is  done,  the  plane  comes  rapidly  and  low 
up  from  behind,  the  pilot  banks  over  and  veers 
slightly  away,  and  the  gunner  is  allowed  a  quick 
shot  under  the  plane's  wing,  just  as  the  beast  quar- 
ters away. 

Since  the  plane's  speed  exceeds  the  beast's,  the 
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covered  prairies. 


animal  must  be  "led"  from  behind.  A  12-gauge  auto- 
matic shotgun,  loaded  with  buckshot,  is  standard 
ordnance. 

Some  states  permit  airplane  hunting  of  predators. 
Many  others  prohibit  all  kinds  of  airplane  hunting. 
The  hunter  wishing  to  hunt  coyotes  from  a  plane 
naturally  ascertains  the  legality  of  it  beforehand. 

Hunters  possessed  of  great  love  of  the  outdoors 
and  physical  stamina  often  set  out  on  foot  to  hunt 
coyotes  in  wintertime.  They  travel  on  webs  or  skis 
and  carry  light  packs  on  their  backs.  Late  February 
or  March  is  the  time  generally  chosen,  since  travel 
is  easiest  on  snow-crust.  The  actual  hunting  pro- 
cedure is  similar  to  that  of  desert  camp  hunting- 
distances  between  likely  country,  however,  being 
traversed  on  foot.  Danger  from  the  elements  and 
weather  are  extreme,  usually,  and  the  hunter  must 
go  prepared  for  any  eventuality.  In  addition  to  his 
rifle,  he  must  carry  concentrated  food,  a  down  sleep- 
ing-bag, snow-glasses,  etc.  Often  he  can  hunt  in  semi- 
settled  areas  where  some  kind  of  shack  or  building 
is  available  for  an  overnight  shelter. 

Many  interesting  and  ingenious  techniques  have 
been  developed  in  diverse  localities  for  hunting  the 
little  prairie  wolves.  In  wild-hay  and  meadow  sec- 
tions which  contain  large  coyote  populations,  hunt- 
ers often  kill  a  worthless  animal  out  in  an  open 
meadow  and  use  it  for  bait.  Such  a  carcass  is  never 
approached  afterward.  The  hunter  has  arranged  to 
kill  it  on  the  windward  side  of  a  convenient  hay- 
stack, wherein  he  hides  each  morning  until  the  coy- 
otes smell  the  "ripe"  carcass  and  begin  arriving. 


Either  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  is  used,  depending  upon 
the  hunter's  skill  and  his  proximity  to  the  carcass. 

Sheepmen  sometimes  dress  in  white  and  bed  down 
at  dusk  with  their  flocks— and  rifle-shoot  many 
a  coyote  which  comes  snooping,  as  they  do,  about 
the  outskirts  of  a  sheep  flock. 

Another  method  used  in  brushy  country  where 
coyotes  are  known  to  travel  game  trails,  but  are 
seldom  seen  because  of  underbrush,  is  to  climb  a 
high  tree  overlooking  such  game  trails,  sit  for  long 
periods  of  time  at  dusk  and  dawn,  and  then  shoot 
the  unsuspecting  coyote  as  he  wanders  down  the 
trail  below.  Coyotes  seem  not  to  fear  any  danger  or 
enemies  from  above. 

Rifle  and  Sights.  Perhaps  every  kind  of  gun  has 
been  used  on  coyotes.  But  most  guns  are  not  suited 
to  the  serious  coyote-sniper.  Except  for  snow-  and 
airplaning  for  coyotes,  wherein  a  shotgun  is  neces- 
sary, the  only  really  suitable  weapon  for  coyote  hunt- 
ing is  a  precision  rifle,  accurate  to  the  extreme, 
equipped  with  the  finest  of  telescope  sights,  stocks, 
and  gunsling,  and  shooting  bullets  possessed  of  very 
flat  trajectory,  so  shaped  as  to  retain  their  high  muz- 
zle velocity.  The  reason  is  that  the  coyote  is  a  small 
animal— a  minimum  target.  Peeled  down,  a  coyote 
represents  about  6  inches  of  target  vertically,  and 
perhaps  18  inches  horizontally.  Generally  speaking, 
the  coyote  is  a  far-distant  target.  If  not,  then  he  is  a 
moving  target,  elusive  of  definition,  baffling  as  to 
course  or  intention,  and  extremely  difficult  to  hit 
"in  front  of  the  belt." 
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Plate  IX. 


Clyde    Ormond,    Kigby,    Idaho. 
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These   snow-toboggans   can    make   up   to   40 
miles  per  hour. 

More  shots  at  coyotes  are  to  be  had  at  200  yards 
than  at  100.  More  shots  may  be  had  at  400  yards  than 
at  any  lesser  range.  Coyotes  seem  to  feel,  at  this  great 
range,  that  they  are  safe  from  rifle-fire,  and  as  a 
consequence  will  often  stand  and  watch  the  hunter. 

The  best  coyote  rifles  commercially  manufactured 
at  present  are:  the  .270  Winchester,  shooting  either 
100-grain  or  130-grain  bullet;  the  .257  Roberts, 
shooting  87-grain  or  100-grain  bullet;  the  .30  '06,  us- 
ing 150-grain  bullet;  the  .300  H.  &  H.  Magnum,  us- 
ing 180-grain  bullet;  the  7-mm.  with  139-grain  bul- 
let; the  .300  Savage,  with  150-grain  bullet;  the  .250- 
3000,  with  either  87-grain  or  100-grain  bullet;  and 


the  .220  Swift,  with  a  bullet  of  46  to  56  grains  weight. 
(See  also  "Ammunition— Rifle.") 

"Wildcat"  (uncommercialized)  cartridges,  and  the 
heavy-barreled  rifles  built  to  use  them,  are  sometimes 
better,  though  more  costly,  instruments  for  serious 
coyote  sniping.  The  Varminter,  Kilbourne  Hornet, 
Lovell,  Ackley  Magnums,  and  Weatherby  Magnums 
are  among  the  very  best  of  these.' 

The  best  sights  for  the  coyote  rifle  are  telescope 
sights,  since  it  is  possible  only  with  such  sighting 
equipment  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  rifle's  in- 
herent possibilities.  Scope  sights  for  coyote  hunting 
should  be  of  from  3  to  6  power,  mounted  low  and 
rigidly,  have  coated  lenses,  and  micrometer  adjust- 
ments for  both  windage  and  elevation.  The  best 
reticule  is  either  a  fine  or  a  medium-fine  cross-hair. 
Post  reticules  will  usually  subtend  a  chord  of  from 
4  to  6  inches  per  hundred  yards;  at  average  coyote 
ranges  this  is  sufficient  to  blot  out  most  of  the  target, 
and  also  makes  holding  over  the  animal  extremely 
difficult.  The  sight  should  be  set  for  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  longest  range  at  which  shots 
are  expected  to  be  taken.  That  is,  the  rifle  should 
be  sighted  for  approximately  200  yards,  if  shots 
are  to  be  taken  at  300.  Once  sighted  in,  the  adjust- 
ments should  be  tightened  down  and  left  unchanged 
during  actual  hunting. 

Experimenters  in  ballistics,  rifle  makers,  and  vet- 
eran hunters  agree  that  the  ideal  coyote  rifle  would 
be  one  capable  of  shooting  minutes-of-angle  (inch 
groups  per  100  yards);  which  would  have  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  between  4000  and  5000  foot-seconds  in 
its  bullets;  whose  bullets  would  have  the  sustained 
velocity  necessary  to  shoot  over  400  yards  of  range, 
without  trajectory  height  at  any  point  midway  ex- 
cessive enough  to  miss  a  coyote— if  such  a  rifle  were 
sighted  for,  and  held  on  the  target  at  400  yards. 

This  ideal  has  not  as  yet  been  reached  in  a  com- 
mercial rifle,  but  may  shortly  be  reached. 
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GRAY  FOX 


Common  Names:  Fox  of  Virginia,  Grayback, 
Mane-Tailed  Fox,  Tree-Fox. 

History.  The  gray  fox,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Urocyon  cinereoargenteus  (a  name  taken  from  the 
Greek  meaning  tail  and  dog,  "dog  tail,"  a  tail  under 
which  exists  a  mane  of  stiff  hairs,  ashy-silver  in 
color),  was  first  described  by  Schreber  in  1775,  its 
type  locality  being  eastern  North  America.  Besides 
the  typical  form,  20  geographic  races  have  been  de- 
scribed. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  dwarf 
forms  on  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
California.  The  outstanding  character  of  these  forms 
are  the  possession  of  pygmy-like  tails  or  "brushes." 

Its  range  is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  fox  which  it 
overlaps  in  many  areas,  but  in  the  United  States  its 
range  extends  much  deeper  into  the  South  than  the 
red  (see  distribution  map).  It  does  not  like  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  North,  but  endures  the  hot,  dry 
climate  of  our  Southwest,  particularly  within  an 
elevation  from  3000  to  7500  feet.  It  is  more  of  a 
denizen  of  forests  than  is  the  red  fox;  often  its  hab- 
itat will  be  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  rocky, 
brushy,  and  lightly  timbered  forest  land  interspersed 
with  small  open  glades  and  parks,  as  well  as  wide 
and  rocky  canyons,  and  dry  arroyos  or  washes.  In 
warmer  regions  it  will  often  use  swampy  areas. 

In  the  last  several  decades,  it  has  extended  its 
range  into  northern  New  York,  Vermont,  and  parts 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Identification.  The  gray  fox  is  a  grizzled  gray  on 
its  upper  parts,  mixed  with  buffy  to  light  brick  red; 
the  under  parts  are  white  to  ashy-gray,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  is  dark  gray.  In  the  higher  elevations  of  its 
range,  the  buffy,  bricklike  red  at  times  becomes  a 
cinnamon  color  occasionally  noted  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains  of  southeastern 
Arizona. 

In  weight  it  ranges  between  7  to  1 1  pounds,  gen- 
erally averaging  about  8. 

Its  habits  and  bodily  characteristics  in  many  ways 
parallel  those  of  the  red  fox,  but  at  the  same  time 
show  marked  differences.  One  of  the  greatest  out- 
ward differences  is  the  gray  fox's  tail.  Close  exam- 
ination reveals  an  arrangement  of  guard  hairs,  pro- 
ducing a  manelike  appearance,  that  lack  almost  en- 
tirely any  soft  underfur.  The  other  great  differences 
are  in  the  configuration  of  the  muscle  ridges  of  the 
skull  and  the  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  Plate 
II,  p.  148).  These  cranial  characteristics  readily  en- 
able one  to  distinguish  between  the  two  species 
whenever  the  skulls  are  compared  side  by  side.  Why 
this  great  difference  in  skull  structure  on  the  part 
of  two  species,  so  much  alike  in  many  of  their  man- 
nerisms, is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  evolution.  It  is 
these  skull  characters  that  are  mainly  used  in  de- 
termining whether  a  fox  is  of  the  red  or  the  gray 
species,  particularly  when  examinations  are  made 
from  fragmentary  bone  material  obtained  from 
archaeological  bone  sites. 

Characteristics.  The  gray  fox  is  just  as  shy  as  the 
red,  and  in  many  ways  is  just  as  cunning,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  antics  of  trapped  or  bayed  red  and 
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gray  foxes,  the  gray  fox  puts  forth  a  greater  fight  for 
its  life.  Some  trappers  aver  that  the  gray  fox  exceeds 
the  red  fox  in  cunning,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  stealing  bait  put  out  with  steel  traps  or  snares 
for  its  capture.  Some  instances  are  on  record  in 
southeastern  Arizona  where  this  trait  is  almost 
human  in  its  cleverness.  Some  trappers  in  certain 
gray  fox  habitats  are  forced  to  change  their  trap- 
ping technique  constantly  if  they  are  to  outwit  the 
animal.  The  gray  fox  seldom  makes  a  domestic  pet. 
Like  the  red  fox,  the  gray  uses  a  den.  This,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  a  burrow,  though  occasionally  it  may 
be  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree;  oak  is  one  of  its 
favorites.  It  prefers,  where  possible,  a  rocky  habitat 
for  denning,  often  among  large  boulders  that  form 
rugged  talus  slopes.  Typical  were  a  number  of  such 
gray  fox  dens  that  were  observed  at  an  elevation  of 
5500  feet  near  Canelo  Pass,  the  Canelo  Hills  of 
southeastern  Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona.  Granite 
boulders  of  large  proportions  formed  the  talus  slope 
in  this  instance,  and  close  by  was  a  game  trail  used 
mainly  by  the  pygmy  white-tailed  deer  of  the  South- 
west, the  Coues  deer.  Bordering  both  sides  of  the 
trail  were  a  profusion  of  manzanita  bushes,  and 
juniper,  heavy  with  berries  in  various  stages  of  ripe- 
ness. Several  years  of  observation  revealed  that  this 
was  a  gray  fox  paradise,  for  here  were  not  only  ideal 
denning  sites,  but  the  necessary  food  in  the  form  of 
manzanita  and  juniper  berries.  In  addition  there 
were  many  small  rodents.  The  consistency  with 
which  this  trail  was  used  showed  that  the  gray  fox 
is  more  inclined  to  use  a  den  continuously  than  is 
the  red.  Droppings  along  this  trail,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  proved  that  it  had  long  been  used  in 
traveling  to  and  from  the  den  sites. 

Breeding.  In  such  a  den,  the  young  numbering 
two  to  five  are  born,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  in  late 
April  to  June  1  in  its  more  northerly  habitat.  Female 
dogs  of  the  small  breeds  such  as  the  fox  terrier  have 
been  known  to  adopt  motherless  gray  fox  cubs  and 
permit  them  to  suckle. 

Like  all  the  dog  tribe  of  the  wild,  the  male  gray 
fox  assists  in  feeding  the  young,  beginning  at  the 
time  they  appear  at  the  den's  entrance  when  approx- 
imately 114  months  old.  The  food  consists  of  small 
rodents  and  other  typical  fox  food  that  the  parents 
gather  in  their  forays  and  pack  to  the  den's  entrance 
for  the  young  cubs  to  feed  upon.  As  with  the  red 
fox,  the  family  tie  is  very  strong  during  the  rearing 
of  the  young,  which  continues  until  the  break-up 
of  the  family  in  the  early  fall.  Comparable  to  the 
large  gray  wolves,  there  seems  to  be  more  perma- 
nency of  mating  after  once  the  female  chooses  her 
mate.  After  the  young  are  matured  and  separate 
their  respective  ways  from  the  adult  parents,  the  old 
male  and  female  stay  on  together.  The  observations 
made  in  the  Canelo  Pass  area  previously  mentioned 
bore  out  this  conclusion.  These  dens  were  used  for 
rearing  the  young,  but  new  ones  would  also  be  es- 
tablished and  occupied  later  on,  apparently  for  use 
in  colder  weather.  In  this  trait,  the  gray  thus  differs 
materially  from  the  red  fox. 

The  life  span  of  23  gray  foxes  kept  in  captivity 
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averaged  5  \A  years,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
wild  the  life  span  is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  fox— 
8  to  10  years. 

Of  the  two  species,  the  gray  fox  is  more  adept  at 
climbing  trees,  and  shows  no  hesitancy  in  doing  so, 
particularly  when  closely  crowded  by  coursing 
hounds.  It  uses  its  claws  in  climbing  much  as  do  the 
members  of  the  cat  family.  An  interesting  comment 
on  this  trait  was  given  by  the  late  Vernon  Bailey, 
writing  about  the  animal  in  Texas: 

"These  foxes  go  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  almost  cat- 
like ease.  I  have  found  them  looking  down  at  the  dogs 
from  20  to  40  feet  up  in  the  branches  of  nut-pines  and  live 
oaks,  and  have  known  of  their  climbing  a  yellow  pine 
(Pinus  ponderosa)  where  20  feet  of  straight  trunk  over  a 
foot  in  diameter  intervened  between  the  ground  and  the 
first  branch.  More  often  they  take  to  live  oak  or  juniper, 
where  the  lower  branches  can  be  reached  at  a  bound,  and 
then,  squirrel  like,  hide  in  the  swaying  topmost  branches. 
On  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  they  become  anxious  and 
seem  to  doubt  the  security  of  their  position,  sometimes 
making  a  flying  leap  to  the  ground.  Stones  and  dubs  will 
usually  dislodge  them  from  the  treetop." 

Feeding.  Like  the  red  fox,  the  gray  is  omnivorous 
in  what  it  eats:  All  the  wild  berries  which  grow  in 
its  habitat,  all  the  small  rodents  (particularly  field 
mice,  rabbits,  woodchucks,  moles),  every  bird  it  can 
catch  (including  all  of  the  domestic  fowls),  snakes, 


horned  toads,  shrimps,  clams,  crayfish,  grasshoppers, 
frogs,  fish,  young  turtles,  field  corn,  nuts,  acorns, 
melons,  and  grapes  of  the  vineyard.  At  times  the 
gray  fox  can  be  a  real  detriment  to  newly  born 
lambs.  After  killing  a  young  lamb,  instead  of  eating 
at  any  place  on  the  carcass,  it  will  at  times  open  up 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  its  victim  large  enough  so  that 
it  can  stick  its  sharp-pointed  nose  inside  and  remove 
only  the  liver.  After  doing  this,  the  rest  of  the  lamb 
prey  is  abandoned  and  left  unmolested  for  some 
other  carnivore  or  bird  of  prey. 

Since  so  much  of  fox  prey  consists  of  wild  rodents, 
a  large  number  of  which  have  been  found  to  be 
carriers  of  tularemia,  some  authorities  hold  the 
opinion  that  possibly  further  and  more  widely  con- 
ducted field  investigations  will  find  the  wild  foxes 
infected  with  it  or  their  ectoparasites. 

In  obtaining  its  food,  it  prefers  the  oncoming 
twilight,  though,  as  with  all  the  carnivores,  it  will 
often  feed  in  daylight,  especially  if  food  is  scarce. 

The  voice  of  this  creature  consists  of  a  short,  snap- 
pish, and  rather  deep,  harsh  bark.  Like  the  red 
fox's  bark,  this  is  sometimes  heard  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  twilight,  and  is  emitted  in  somewhat  rapid 
succession.  When  in  pain,  however,  such  as  shortly 
after  being  trapped,  it  emits  a  high  lyric-soprano 
tone  of  long  duration,  much  like  the  final  "sound 
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off"  of  the  coyote's  yap  or  howl.  It  leaves  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  impression  upon  one,  especially 
when  heard  echoing  up  some  remote,  wide,  dry  can- 
yon wash  located  in  a  wilderness  area  far  removed 
from  civilization. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  gray  fox,  rabies  prob- 
ably is  the  most  important  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  economic  pursuits.  The  outbreaks  mentioned 
as  occurring  among  red  foxes  also  occur  among  the 
gray.  Encephalitis  also  occurs  in  both  species.  This, 
caused  by  a  filtrable  virus,  is  believed  to  be  the  dis- 
ease, or  at  least  one  important  factor,  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  occasional  low  decline  in  fox  popula- 
tion from  a  high  cyclic  peak. 

Among  their  parasites,  both  the  red  and  the  gray 
carry  large  numbers  of  fleas  on  their  bodies  and 
throughout  their  fur.  It  is  believed  that  one  reason 
why  both  the  red  and  gray  foxes  will  at  times  change 
dens  is  the  heavy  flea  populations  that  invariably 
infest  the  floor  of  the  den.  They  become  afflicted  at 
times  with  the  skin  mite  that  produces  mange.  Ticks 
are  also  a  common  fox  parasite. 

Like  the  red  fox,  the  gray  has  similar  enemies.  In 
a  coyote  habitat,  seldom  does  the  trapped  gray  fox 
remain  alive.  Coyotes  literally  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Salmon  poisoning,  a  virulent  poison  to  domestic 
dogs  and  to  wolves  and  coyotes,  is  also  fatal  to  foxes. 
The  gray  is  at  times  a  fish  eater  and  is  subject  to  this 
hazard.  What  causes  salmon  poisoning  among  some 
of  the  carnivores  long  remained  a  mystery.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  research  has  established  the 
fact  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  it  is  so 
prevalent,  there  are  watercourses  inhabited  by  trout 
and  fresh-water  salmon  that  at  times  are  infested 
with  an  intestinal  parasite.  A  final  summary  of  these 
findings,  the  work  of  scientists  connected  with  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  stated 
among  other  things:  "...  The  cause  of  so-called 
salmon  poisoning  in  dogs  and  foxes  is  an  intestinal 
fluke,"  and  "A  cystic  form  of  this  parasite  occurs  in 
the  muscles,  kidney,  liver,  and  gills  of  trout  and 
fresh-water  salmon."  Carnivores  feeding  upon  such 
food  thus  become  afflicted  and  often  die.  This  situ- 
ation was  first  noted  nearly  100  years  ago  by  the 
naturalists  connected  with  early  government  rail- 
road surveys  that  got  under  way  during  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  Still  more  recent  research  on 
chastek  paralysis  in  captive  foxes,  which  has  been 
identified  as  a  nutritional  deficiency  resulting  from 
feeding  raw  fish  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  diet,  gives  a  further  explanation  of  salmon 
poisoning. 

All  foxes  are  keen  scented  and  cautious.  Their 
taste  for  fish  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many  trappers 
who  use  ground-up  eel,  trout  remains,  or  other  oily 
fish,  thoroughly  rotted,  as  one  of  the  scents  for  trap 
scenting. 

Though  it  has  always  had  a  place  in  the  fur 
markets,  gray  fox  fur  is  much  inferior  to  red  fox  fur, 
and  as  a  result  generally  brings  a  low  price.  Its  wear- 
ing qualities  are  not  good.  When  worn  as  a  finished 
garment— muff,  coat,  scarf,  or  trim— it  tends  to  rub 
badly,  and  in  a  short  time  loses  its  guard  hairs  plus 
the  underfur. 

While  the  local  habitat  of  both  the  red  and  gray 
foxes  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  comparison  of 
the  two  shows  that  the  gray  appears  to  be  the  more 
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unstable.  Nevertheless,  both  species  are  inclined  to 
have  well-established  runways  over  the  area.  Where 
such  areas  or  habitats  are  criss-crossed  with  trails, 
dry  sand  ditches,  logged  over  and  partially  cleared 
spots,  old  roads,  ditches,  terraces  in  cultivated  fields 
and  meadows,  both  species  will  use  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing  for  runways.  Such  runways 
are  not  followed  with  the  counterclockwise  regu- 
larity of  wolves  and  coyotes.  The  fox  may  follow 
such  a  path  for  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  may 
cross  to  another  ditch,  old  road,  or  trail,  follow  that 
for  a  way,  and  then  zigzag  back  across  to  the  original 
trail  it  had  begun  to  travel  upon,  and  so  continue 
its  travel.  Fox  dung  is  voided  at  more  or  less  definite 
spots  along  the  runways,  as  is  also  the  urine.  It  is  at 
these  scent  posts  that  fox  trappers  conceal  traps  for 
catching  the  animals.  Along  dustier  portions  of  such 
runways  may  often  be  found  the  telltale  fox  tracks. 
Those  of  the  front  foot  of  the  red  are  approximately 
li/i  inches  in  width;  the  gray  has  a  slightly  smaller 
front  foot,  averaging  about  ii/g  inches.  The  foot 
pads  generally  show  distinctly,  as  do  also  the  claws. 

As  with  most  mammals  among  the  carnivorous 
group,  all  foxes  possess  a  scent  gland  located  on  the 
upper  side  near  the  base  of  the  tail.  This  gland  func- 
tions to  emit  a  scent  when  foxes  meet,  and  is  much 
stronger  among  red  than  gray  foxes.  The  odor  of 
the  dung  and  urine  of  both  species  is  fairly  strong 
and  pungent  when  first  voided. 

In  a  straightaway  short  sustained  run,  both  red 
and  gray  foxes  have  been  clocked  at  speeds  of  26 
to  30  miles  per  hour.  They  cannot  keep  up  such 
speed,  however.  When  coursed,  the  fox  will  often 
use  a  defensive  measure  for  avoiding  continued  full 
speed.  This  is  its  ability  to  get  into  more  or  less  im- 
penetrable cover.  Here  it  adopts  such  a  zigzag  course 
within  such  cover  that  it  will  even  circle  back  un- 
known to  its  pursuers,  so  that  it  is  not  only  able  for 
a  long  time  to  delay  its  becoming  winded,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  throw  hounds  off  its  track  and 
scent. 

Hunting  Methods — Trapping.  When  any  fox  con- 
trol is  essential,  resort  is  made  to  the  use  of  traps, 
coursing  with  dogs,  locating  and  destroying  dens 
and  cubs,  and  still  hunting  with  the  rifle.  Trapping 
is  the  more  common  form  of  fox  control. 

Every  wild  animal  possesses  some  form  of  defense 
against  danger  or  harm  to  itself.  In  foxes,  these  de- 
fenses are  their  acute  sense  of  smell,  alert  hearing, 
and  keen  eyesight.  To  trap  either  the  gray  or  red 
fox  successfully,  the  trapper  must  work  to  defeat 
these  highly  developed  senses  when  placing  traps. 
Success  will  come  only  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  two  species  and  after  repeated  experi- 
ments with  trap  sets.  Probably,  if  a  poll  were  made, 
the  majority  of  fox  trappers  would  say  that  of  the 
two  species,  the  red  fox  is  the  more  difficult  to  trap. 
Its  cunning  at  times  in  avoiding  set  traps  becomes 
almost  uncanny. 

When  using  traps,  the  fox  trappers  generally  re- 
sort to  the  sizes  known  as  the  No.  1  single  spring, 
the  No.  2  coil  spring,  or  the  No.  2  double  spring. 

Throughout  their  habitat,  foxes  have  selected 
runways  or  hunting  routes.  Fox  sign,  such  as  tracks, 
droppings,  and  scent  posts  will  be  noted  along  such 
routes.  Whenever  found,  scent  posts  are  commonly 
selected  for  points  to  set  traps.  If  they  cannot  be 
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found,  they  can  be  readily  established  on  a  known 
runway  by  placing  fox  scent  on  likely  looking  scent 
posts  and  bedding  traps  near  them.  One  of  several 
favorite  fox  scents  is  concocted  from  the  urine,  ex- 
creta, anal  glands,  and  gall  bladder  of  the  fox;  to 
every  3  ounces  of  this  mixture,  an  ounce  of  glycerin 
is  added  to  give  it  body,  together  with  1  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  This 
scent  is  dropped  on  a  low  shrub,  near  which  a  set 
trap  has  been  placed.  Suitable  trap  sites  are  found 
at  the  junction  of  runways,  a  natural  bend  in  the 
runway,  or  natural  scent  posts  where  foxes  urinate 
in  the  course  of  their  travel. 

Fox  traps  should  be  clean  and  with  no  foreign 
odor.  In  making  the  set,  a  hole  the  length  and  width 
of  the  trap  with  jaws  open  is  dug  with  a  trowel,  piece 
of  angle,  or  a  prospector's  pick.  While  digging,  a 
good  fox  trapper  stands  or  kneels  on  a  "setting  cloth" 
about  3  feet  square,  made  of  canvas,  or  a  piece  of 
sheep  or  calf  hide.  Human  scent  must  be  removed 
from  this  cloth  by  previously  burying  it  in  an  old 
manure  pile.  The  dirt  removed  from  the  hole  dug 
to  bed  the  trap  is  placed  on  the  setting  cloth.  The 
trap  is  then  bedded  in  the  hole.  Some  traps  are  an- 
chored by  a  stake  pin  a  foot  long  that  is  driven  flush 
with  the  ground;  they  may  also  be  attached  to  a 
drag-hook  fastened  by  a  swivel  to  a  4-foot  chain 
linked  to  the  base  of  the  trap.  Drag-hook  and  chain 
are  buried  beneath  the  base  of  the  trap.  Extreme 
care  is  taken  in  burying  the  trap  and  building  up 
of  a  so-called  shoulder  around  and  under  the  trap 
pan.  When  this  stage  of  the  set  is  completed,  the 
shape  of  the  ground  within  the  spread  trap  jaws  re- 
sembles an  inverted  cone,  in  order  to  give  a  founda- 
tion for  the  pan  cover,  or  "trap  pad." 

The  "trap  pad"  may  be  made  of  slicker  cloth,  or 
ordinary  wire  fly  screen  cut  in  circular  shape.  When 
this  is  in  proper  place,  the  entire  trap  is  carefully 
covered  with  the  remaining  portion  of  earth  on  the 
setting  cloth.  Surplus  earth  not  needed  on  the  setting 
cloth  is  taken  a  good  distance  away  from  the  set 
and  evenly  scattered.  The  art  of  successful  fox-trap 
setting  is  attained  when  the  ground  that  has  been 
disturbed  in  bedding  the  trap  is,  on  the  final  burial 
of  the  trap,  left  just  as  natural  as  humanly  possible. 
An  expert  fox  trapper  leaves  no  evidence  whatever. 

Scenting  follows  the  foregoing  procedure.  A  few 
drops  of  the  concoction  described  above  is  placed 
on  any  obstacle  from  6  to  8  inches  away  from  the 
chosen  trap  site  such  as  the  base  of  a  low  bush,  an 
old  fox  excrete,  an  old  bone,  a  stick,  or  weed  clus- 
ters. Rescenting  of  such  spots  is  done  every  three  to 
five  days,  depending  on  the  weather.  Wet  weather 
necessitates  scenting  more  often  because  of  the  rain- 
washing. 

The  actual  trapping  of  a  fox  by  the  foregoing 
method  (which  is  only  one  of  many,  but  quite  com- 
monly used  by  many  fox  trappers)  occurs  when  the 
animal  comes  over  its  runway  and  is  attracted  to  the 
post  by  the  scent  that  has  been  dropped.  In  ap- 
proaching the  spot  for  a  smell  the  animal  invariably 
puts  a  foot  on  the  concealed  trap  pan,  the  jaws  are 
thus  released,  and  the  foot  is  securely  held.  The 

[>lace  where  a  fox  has  been  caught  affords  an  excel- 
ent  location  for  a  reset  after  the  animal  has  been 
removed.  At  such  points,  natural  scent  permeates 
the  ground  touched  by  the  animal  while  in  the  trap. 


Range  and  Distribution.  Archaeological  collections 
from  bone-pit  sites  and  caves  show  that  the  gray  fox 
has  long  been  a  common  part  of  our  American 
fauna,  and  particularly  so  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  has  shown  periodic  increases  and 
decreases  within  this  area.  Why  it  continued  as  a 
part  of  the  fauna  in  the  West  following  the  poison- 
ing onslaught  it  was  subjected  to  for  the  period  from 
i860  to  1885  is  a  moot  question.  A  concluding  state- 
ment on  this  poisoning  is  apropos  here. 

With  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  beaver 
throughout  the  West,  beaver  trappers  took  on  a  new 
avocation,  called  "wolfing,"  which  soon  became  a 
recognized  industry  for  practically  a  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Wolf  skins,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  little  valued,  rose  in  price.  The  "professional 
wolfer"  of  the  western  plains  was  a  person  who  made 
a  business  of  killing  wolves  that  followed  the  vast 
buffalo  herds.  Many  others  joined  him,  such  as 
homesteaders,  discharged  soldiers,  and  ne'er-do- 
wells,  for  the  venture  was  most  profitable  at  times. 
In  the  early  1850's,  strychnine  sulphate  began  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  shelves  of  the  frontier 
stores  for  sale  to  trappers  for  killing  wolves.  The 
bait  used  was  freshly  killed  carcasses  of  buffalo  and 
antelope,  killed  purposely  for  such  use,  and  into 
which  the  strychnine  was  liberally  inserted.  Vivid 
accounts  of  this  calling  and  descriptions  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  with  it  have  been  left  us.  One 
of  the  best  chroniclers  was  J.  H.  Taylor,  who  nar- 
rated: 

"With  a  full  knowledge  of  his  game,  the  wolfer  rigs  up 
an  outfit  similar  to  that  of  the  hunter  or  trapper  with  the 
exception  of  traps  and  baits.  In  place  of  these,  he  supplies 
himself  liberally  with  strychnine  poison. 

"If  it  was  in  the  autum,  he  moved  slowly  in  the  wake 
of  a  buffalo  herd,  making  open  camp,  and  shooting  down 
a  few  of  the  beasts,  and  after  ripping  them  open,  saturat- 
ing their  warm  blood  and  intestines  with  from  one  to  three 
bottles  of  strychnine  to  each  carcass. 

"After  his  line  of  poisoned  buffalo  had  been  put  out  to 
his  notion,  the  wolfer  makes  a  camp  in  a  ravine  or  coulee 
and   prepares   for  the  morrow. 

"With  the  first  glimmer  of  light  in  the  eastern  sky  he 
rises,  makes  his  fire,  and  cooks  his  coffee,  then  hitches  up, 
if  he  has  a  team,  or  saddles  up  if  with  packs,  and  follows 
his  line  to  the  finish.  Around  each  buffalo  carcass  will  prob- 
ably be  from  three  to  a  dozen  dead  wolves,  which  he  packs 
off  some  distance  from  his  baits  and  skins  them." 

Other  smaller  mammals,  such  as  the  coyote,  gray 
and  swift  foxes,  skunk,  and  the  large,  beautiful  race 
of  the  prairie  red  fox  (Fulva  regalis)  that  was  in  time 
practically  wiped  out  from  the  plains,  which  also 
took  the  poisoned  baits  so  carelessly  strewn,  all 
served  to  augment  the  total  monetary  returns  the 
wolfer  received  from  the  sale  of  his  pelts  at  the  end 
of  each  poisoning  season. 

The  area  these  wolfers  covered  was  an  immense 
stretch  of  land  extending  from  the  plains  of  Sas- 
katchewan in  Canada  on  the  north  and  southward 
to  and  including  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.  In 
width,  the  area  extended  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  thence  to  the  Missouri  River. 
As  Granville  Stuart  commented:  "The  wolfer's  lines 
of  bait  extended  from  far  up  into  Canada  to  Col- 
orado and  Nebraska.  Their  principal  trading  posts 
were  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Benton,  Fort  Hawley,  Fort 
Brown,  the  Crow  Agency,  Fort  Pease,  and  Boze- 
man." 

With  regard  to  the  profits  from  this  business,  those 


recorded  by  Robert  Morris  Peck  and  two  compan- 
ions who  took  to  wolf  poisoning  after  they  had  been 
mustered  out  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
1860's  at  Fort  Wise,  Colorado,  is  typical.  During  the 
winter  of  1861-62,  they  poisoned  bait  carcasses  of 
buffaloes  and  antelopes  in  Walnut  Creek  Valley,  in 
Rush  County,  Kansas.  Their  entire  poison  kill  for 
this  period  of  practically  only  four  months  was  more 
than  3000  animals,  composed  of  wolves,  coyotes,  and 
foxes,  for  which  they  received  over  I2600,  a  tidy 
sum  for  those  times. 

RED  FOX 

History.  Through  the  centuries,  the  red  fox  has 
left  a  record  symbolizing  cunningness,  sagacity,  cour- 
age, and  much  pro  and  con  in  its  role  as  a  predator- 
is  it  harmful,  beneficial,  or  neutral?  It  has  left  a  mark 
on  the  pages  of  literature  and  legend,  even  to  mod- 
ern slang,  which  applies  the  name  to  sly,  sharp- 
witted  people:  for  example,  "He  is  a  foxy  fellow," 
or  "He  out-foxed  me." 

Who,  in  his  youth,  failed  to  read  the  classic 
Aesop's  Fables— Aesop  the  slave  from  the  island  of 
Samos,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  about  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ?  Fables  which  he  is  credited 
with  using  specifically  for  political  purposes,  when 
the  reign  of  Greek  tyrants  made  unveiled  speech 
dangerous,  and  are  generally  associated  with  a 
moral,  frequently  included  the  fox.  "The  Fox  and 
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Thus  in  this  era  the  western  country  was  subjected 
to  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
killing  mammals.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this 
slaughter  was  ever  exceeded  in  North  America  un- 
less by  the  slaughters  of  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope. 
Throughout  this  entire  period  of  the  onslaught, 
both  Vulpes  fulva,  the  red,  and  Urocyon  cinereoar- 
genteus,  the  gray  fox,  made  up  a  good  part  of  each 
wolfer's  daily  bag.  At  the  time,  fox  skins  were  mar- 
keted in  such  numbers  that  they  brought  the  hunter 
an  average  of  only  25  cents  apiece. 

Vulpes  fulva 

the  Crow,"  "The  Fox  and  the  Mask,"  "The  Fox  and 
the  Stork,"  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes,"  "The  Fox 
and  the  Cat,"  "The  Fox,  The  Cock,  and  The  Dog," 
pointed  morals  still  practical  today,  as  "Do  not  trust 
flatterers,"  "Outside  show  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
inner  worth,"  "One  bad  turn  deserves  another,"  "It 
is  easy  to  despise  what  you  cannot  get,"  "Better  one 
safe  way  than  a  hundred  on  which  you  cannot 
reckon,"  and  "Cunning  often  outwits  itself." 

Many  other  interesting  legends,  not  credited  to 
Aesop,  are  also  to  be  found.  Of  particular  interest 
is  that  concerned  with  the  wolf,  an  ancient  enemy  of 
the  fox  against  which  the  fox  has  no  known  defen- 
sive armor.  Legend  reported  that  the  fox  used  squill 
as  a  protective  measure.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  wolf 
trod  upon  the  flower  of  the  squill  bulb,  it  soon  be- 
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came  torpid  and  could  not  bend  its  head  back. 
Hence  the  fox,  to  protect  itself  in  a  wolf  country, 
would  strew  squill  flowers  in  the  wolf's  runway  to 

!>roduce  the  desired  effect.  The  antiquity  of  this 
egend  in  bringing  out  the  cunningness  of  the  fox 
becomes  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  natives  in 
the  squill-growing  sections  of  North  Africa  today 
use  pulverized  squill  bulbs  in  sacks  for  sinking  to 
slight  depths  in  their  fishing  operations.  The  juices 
given  off  from  the  bulbs  produce  a  toxic  effect  upon 
the  fish  coming  in  contact  with  the  immersed  sacks, 
and  they  then  become  temporarily  stunned,  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  are  clubbed  to  death  or  netted  with- 
out difficulty. 

Scientifically  the  red  fox  is  known  as  Vulpes,  from 
the  Latin,  "a  fox,"  and  fulva  from  the  Latin  mean- 
ing "yellow."  It  was  first  described  in  1820  by  Des- 
marest,  who  used  as  a  basis  a  red  fox  skin  that  came 
from  an  unknown  locality  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Colloquially,  Vulpes  fulva  was  called  "Ren- 
ard"  by  the  French-Canadians,  "Wah-Kus"  by  the 
Cree  Indians,  "Wah-gush"  by  the  Ojibwa  and  Sau- 
teaux,  "Nak-ee-they"  by  the  Chipewyan,  and  "Song- 
kee-na"  by  some  of  the  Sioux  tribes. 

Red  fox  skins  began  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  fur  industry  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  Hudson  Bay  Company  records  for  the  85 
years  between  1821  (when  this  company  amalga- 
mated with  the  Northwest  Company)  and  1905 
show  a  turnover  of  1,536,420  pelts.  In  the  years 
1919-1921,  a  total  of  1,295,258  American  red  fox 
skins  were  marketed.  The  price  of  red  fox  fur  has 
fluctuated  greatly,  for  like  other  fur,  its  value  is  de- 
creed by  milady's  annual  whims  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  fashionable  to  wear.  Red  fox  skins  from  the 
Far  North  woods  area  generally  command  the  top 
prices.  As  an  example,  one  Canadian  sale  during 


the  early  1920's  averaged  close  to  $23  per  pelt.  The 
pelt  has  long  been  used  for  scarfs,  muffs,  coats,  coat 
trimming,  and  robes.  It  was  often  used  by  the  early 
day  Indian  tribes  of  the  West.  Today,  one  Indian 
tribe,  the  Hopi  of  northeastern  Arizona,  uses  the 
skin  as  adornment  when  performing  its  famous 
Snake  Dance. 

Red  fox  fur  is  more  valuable  than  the  fur  of  the 
gray  fox.  Silver  and  cross  foxes,  the  red  fox  color 
phase,  while  found  in  the  wild,  are  generally  not 
common.  These  command  higher  prices,  because  of 
their  novelty  and  all-around  richness.  Generally 
speaking,  prime  fur  of  the  red  fox  occurs  from  No- 
vember through  January  in  its  northern  range  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  December  through  Jan- 
uary in  the  south. 

Fox  hunting  in  the  United  States,  "riding  to  the 
hounds,"  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Union.  George 
Washington  spent  many  happy  hours  running  fox- 
hounds over  the  wooded  areas  of  his  Mount  Vernon 
plantation.  In  colonial  Virginia  the  recorded  ex- 
pert horsemanship  got  some  of  its  impetus  from  fox- 
coursing.  As  a  result,  there  has  come  down  through 
the  years  a  feeling,  particularly  in  the  South,  that 
the  red  fox  is  the  top  sort  of  huntable  game.  In  some 
areas,  the  fox  trapper  has  been  legislated  against. 
Certain  outdoorsmen  consider  it  a  sin  to  kill  a  red 
fox;  such  enthusiasts  view  it  solely  as  a  coursing  ani- 
mal, and  are  content  to  let  it  remain  such  forever. 

In  some  states  it  is  unlawful  to  trap  foxes  with 
steel  traps  except  when  done  on  private  land  by  the 
owner,  members  of  his  famiy,  tenants,  and  those 
obtaining  permits  from  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  symbolizes  the  pion- 
eer struggle  in  the  conquering  of  the  wilderness  by 
a  bronze  statute  of  the  fox,  which  is  located  in  the 
central  part  of  that  city.  This  is  the  only  known  in- 


Smithsonian    Institution. 
Plate  II.    Skull  and  lower  jawbone  of  adult  red  fox   (left)  and  gray  fox    (right),  showing  difference  in  configuration  of  the 

muscle  ridges  of  the  skull  and  the    contour   of    the   lower   jaw. 


stance  of  a  statue  to  the  animal  anywhere  in  present- 
day  North  America. 

Identification.  The  red  fox  belongs  to  the  dog 
group,  with  teeth  which,  though  much  smaller  and 
different  in  detail,  are  still  the  same  in  number, 
totaling  42.  Its  voice  is  that  of  a  short,  coarse,  snap- 
pish bark,  not  unlike  that  emitted  at  times  by  the 
small  fox  terrier,  though  not  as  loud.  Over-all  length 
of  the  animal's  body  runs  approximately  40  inches, 
of  which  its  tail  will  average  between  12  and  14  in- 
ches. The  animal's  weight  is  between  8  and  14 
pounds,  with  10  pounds  considered  the  average.  The 
red  foxes  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  kit  and 
the  desert  foxes;  the  latter  are  known  as  Vulpes 
velox,  and  are  sometimes  called  the  "swift  fox."  All 
told,  there  are  23  recognized  races  of  the  red  fox, 
ranging  from  the  typical  form  fulva,  common  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  other  types  occurring  in  Nova  Scotia,  Lab- 
rador, Newfoundland,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Mexico, 
California,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska. 

The  general  color  of  all  red  foxes  is  a  reddish  yel- 
low. Certain  parts  of  its  habitat  seem  to  bring  out  a 
more  definite  reddish  hue.  If  the  area  is  free  of  thick 
underbrush  the  fur  appears  to  be  softer,  because  of 
less  rubbing  on  the  animal's  body  when  traveling 
over  its  runways  in  quest  of  prey.  Local  tempera- 
tures are  also  a  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  pelt.  The 
extreme  northern  cold  ranges  make  for  a  heavier 
bushy  tail,  or  "brush,"  as  it  is  often  called. 

Three  distinct  color  phases  exist  in  the  red  fox. 
These  are  red,  black  or  silver  (generally  black  with 
silver-tipped  hairs),  and  the  cross,  an  intermixture 
of  red  and  black.  In  the  so-called  silver  phase  there 
occur  varying  percentages  of  silver.  Pale  silver  is 
75%  silver;  silver,  50%  silver;  dark  silver,  25% 
silver;  extra-dark  silver,  10%  silver;  and  finally  the 
black  fox  containing  no  silver.  The  tip  of  the  tail 
is  white  in  all  phases  from  the  typical  red  to  the  pure 
black.  All  of  these  color  phases  may  occur  in  the 
same  brood  or  litter  of  the  young.  Often  the  cross 
fox  will  have  a  dark  cross  near  its  shoulders.  Because 
of  this  oddity  some  authorities  believe  the  name 
"cross"  was  coined  as  the  name  thus  applied  to  this 
color  phase.  Among  red  and  other  foxes  such  as  the 
gray,  a  freakish  pelt  sometimes  occurs,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  name  "Samson  fox."  In  such  a  pelt,  no 
long  guard  hairs  occur  whatsoever,  a  condition  that 
some  credit  to  a  deficiency  in  diet.  Such  a  pelt  re- 
sembles the  "wool"  occurring  on  wild  North  Amer- 
ican sheep,  and  has  no  commercial  value  whatever. 

Characteristics  and  Breeding.  From  early  Febru- 
ary to  the  end  of  May  is  the  breeding  and  rearing 
season  of  red  foxes.  The  litter  or  brood  varies  from 
three  to  ten,  the  average  seems  to  be  five.  Only  one 
litter  is  produced  annually. 

The  young  are  born  in  a  den.  When  about  five 
weeks  old  they  appear  at  the  entrance,  which  may 
have  more  than  one  opening.  The  den  is  usually 
located  in  the  sunny  side,  and  may  be  a  burrow 
which  the  female  fox  has  dug,  or  a  hollow  log,  or  a 
small  rocky  cavern  that  it  appropriates.  During 
winter  months,  portions  of  woodchuck  burrows  are 
occupied  by  the  red  fox  when  woodchucks  are  not 
active.  As  with  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  den  is  the 
center  of  all  activity  during  the  rearing  season,  and 
until  the  break-up  of  the  fox  family  by  early  fall, 
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there  is  a  strong  social  tie.  The  family  sociability  is 
not  so  strong  as  among  the  large  wolves,  but  from 
late  spring  to  early  fall  closely  parallels  it.  Also,  like 
the  large  wolves,  red  foxes  maintain  "loafing  places," 
which  are  selected  spots  within  the  habitat,  contain- 
ing the  den,  and  are  used  after  the  young  foxes  are 
old  enough  to  leave  the  den,  when  between  eight 
and  ten  weeks  old,  and  the  start  of  the  family  break- 
up begins.  Foraging  from  and  return  to  these  loafing 
places  may  be  done  when  the  parent  foxes,  as  with 
parent  wolves,  are  moving  the  young  to  a  new  den 
site.  Like  its  cousins  the  large  wolves  and  coyotes, 
the  fox's  den  entrance  often  contains  evidence  of 
the  prey  brought  to  the  young  such  as  feathers  and 
bones  of  small  song  and  game  birds,  and  mammals. 
Dens  are  seldom  used  in  the  wintertime,  but  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  trait  during  periods  of  heavy 
snow,  when  the  red  fox  will  resort  temporarily  to 
an  old  den  for  protection.  Like  wolves  and  coyotes, 
foxes  will  return,  year  after  year,  to  the  same  den- 
ning area  if  not  too  greatly  interfered  with. 

The  gestation  period  varies  between  49  and  52 
days.  The  female  at  the  period  just  before  birth  of 
the  young  is  very  irritable,  and  seldom  countenances 
any  close  association  with  the  male.  The  young  are 
born  blind,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young  do  not  open 
for  approximately  nine  days.  By  this  time  the  female 
has  overcome  her  irritability,  the  male  is  again  toler- 
ated, and  the  family  life  is  sociable  once  more.  Both 
parents,  like  wolves  and  coyotes,  forage  food  for  the 
young.  When  very  young,  red  foxes  are  difficult  to 
differentiate  from  young  coyotes.  Their  brown, 
sooty,  close-cropped  fur  has  fooled  some  sporting 
enthusiasts,  so  much  so  that  those  desiring  to  re- 
plenish their  fox  population  for  hound  coursing 
have  ignominiously  had  coyote  pups  shipped  to 
them  for  red  fox  cubs  because  of  their  inability  to 
tell  the  difference.  In  one  case,  some  five  years  after 
release,  it  became  evident  that  coyotes  had  been  in- 
advertently introduced  because  of  the  resultant 
severe  damage  to  poultry  and  livestock.  An  S.O.S. 
emanated  from  the  county  agricultural  agent  in 
this  section  requesting  coyote  control  because  of 
poultry  and  calf  losses. 

The  life  span  of  14  foxes  held  in  captivity  aver- 
aged something  over  six  years.  In  the  wild  they  prob- 
ably average  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

The  red,  silver,  and  cross  foxes  occasionally  make 
domestic  pets,  and  tend  to  show  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion. In  the  wild,  their  friendly  associations  with 
other  mammals  are  of  record.  One  of  these  recorded 
by  the  late  hunter-naturalist  Charles  Sheldon  oc- 
curred while  sheep  hunting  in  Alaska  between  Tus- 
tamena  Lake  and  the  Kenai  River  on  September  18, 
1912.  At  this  time,  he  states, 

"We  saw  ...  a  most  remarkable  and  unusual  sight. 
Three  rams  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  walking  along  in 
single  file,  and  a  cross  fox  was  walking  with  them,  he 
jumping  up  and  biting  their  faces  in  play,  and  they 
butting  him  gently  along  in  front.  When  they  lay  down, 
he  lay  down  too,  and  they  were  evidently  traveling  together 
and  the  best  of  friends.  We  watched  them  for  fully  15 
minutes  through  the  glasses  at  about  300  yards." 

Another  instance,  recorded  by  the  late  Donald  R. 
Dickey,  concerns  the  friendly  relationship  between 
a  red  fox  and  caribou  on  the  marshes  of  Sandy 
River,  Newfoundland,  on  November  6,  1916.  Here 
the  caribou  were  migrating,  and  in  one  herd  a  red 
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fox  was  seen  to  "zigzag  casually  through  the  middle 
of  the  band.  The  caribou  seemed  to  be  on  perfectly 
good  terms  with  the  fox,  and  all  in  all,  his  actions 
and  their  response  reminded  me  exactly  of  a  sheep- 
dog working  through  a  band  of  domestic  animals." 
Dickey  believed  that  a  possible  reason  for  all  this 
might  have  been  that  the  migrating  caribou  stirred 
up  meadow  mice  upon  which  this  particular  red 
fox  was  feeding. 

Other  than  man,  the  red  fox  has  numerous  ene- 
mies. Foremost  are  the  large  wolves,  coyotes,  bob- 
cats, lynx,  and  fishers.  In  some  parts  of  its  northern 
range  the  red  fox  shows  a  decrease  with  increased 
coyote  population.  Seldom  is  it  found  alive  in  a 
trap  placed  in  a  wolverine  habitat.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  wolverine  is  an  habitual  killer  of 
the  animal. 

Feeding.  One  of  the  most  intriguing  sports  is  to 
trail  a  red  fox  that  has  been  hunting  its  food  in  the 
snow.  Though  it  generally  hunts  at  dusk,  there 
come  times  when  it  hunts  in  broad  daylight,  par- 
ticularly if  food  is  scarce.  Its  course  is  much  like  that 
of  the  large  gray  wolf,  though  it  zigzags  more,  hunt- 
ing under  this  cover  and  that  cover,  poking  its  sharp 
nose  into  weed  clusters  or  low  shrubs  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  mouse  or  other  prey.  At  such  spots,  a  tell- 
tale triangular  snout  depression  is  often  left  in  the 
snow.  Very  often  along  its  hunting  routes  it  will 
make  temporary  caches  of  food,  to  which  it  will  re- 
turn after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days  to  feed  therefrom. 
In  the  course  of  its  wanderings  it  will  void  feces  or 
urine  much  as  do  wolves  and  coyotes;  it  prefers,  how- 
ever, wind-blown  knolls,  hillocks,  or  mounds  where 
it  may  have  previously  dropped  its  sign.  Thus  its 
sign  posts  are  like  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
dog  family. 

Among  the  main  food  items  of  the  red  fox,  in 
order  of  importance,  are  field  mice,  rabbits,  par- 
ticularly the  cottontail,  ground  squirrels,  birds, 
poultry,  and  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers.  It  will 
also  eat  almost  any  form  of  carrion.  The  animal  is 
likewise  very  fond  of  wild  and  domestic  fruits  such 
as  grapes,  figs,  dates,  cherries,  and  wild  berries.  It 
occasionally  takes  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  such  as 
the  blue  racer  and  garter  snakes.  Among  the  inverte- 
brates, the  crayfish  has  been  observed  taken  by  red 
foxes,  and  also  carrion  beetles,  the  giant  water  bug, 
and  diving  beetle.  Game  birds,  such  as  the  ring- 
necked  pheasant  and  sage  grouse,  become  vulner- 
able at  times,  as  does  the  muskrat,  when  extreme 
drought  conditions  prevail. 

There  are  occasions  when  red  foxes  can  become 
exceedingly  destructive  to  poultry  and  livestock 
such  as  turkeys,  chickens,  and  young  lambs.  In  the 
month  of  July  during  1944,  foxes  killed  a  total  of  205 
turkeys  and  104  chickens  on  4  ranches  located  in 
Yamhill  County,  Oregon.  Thus,  like  the  coyote,  the 
red  fox  is  most  omnivorous  in  its  food  habits.  As  one 
authority  aptly  puts  it,  "It  can  eat  everything  but 
the  garbage  can." 

Predation.  As  a  predator,  the  red  fox  is  loudly 
maligned  by  some,  held  neutral  by  others,  and  loud- 
ly praised  by  others.  Whether  the  individual  con- 
siders it  a  first-class  predator,  a  menace  in  a  game- 
bird  habitat,  or  just  a  good  all-around  denizen  of 
the  wild   often   depends   on   "whose  ox   is   being 


gored."  There  is  no  question  about  its  beneficial 
food  preferences  for  mice  and  rabbits,  at  times  two 
outstanding  orchard  pests.  Its  insect  diet  also  is  on 
the  beneficial  side.  When  its  favorite  prey,  such  as 
mice  or  rabbits,  is  absent,  red  fox  predations  on  farm 
poultry  can  be  most  severe.  An  observation  recently 
made  deals  with  fox  forays  on  farm  poultry  in  the 
Peoria  district  of  Linn  County,  located  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  Oregon.  Here,  a  single  fox  "killed 
17  hens  during  successive  visits  to  a  henhouse,"  and 
on  another  farm  in  the  same  area,  "a  dozen  young 
pullets  were  lost  from  outdoor  coops."  Thus,  when 
red  foxes  become  overabundant  in  farming  areas 
they  often  become  very  detrimental  to  poultry, 
game,  and  newly  born)  livestock  such  as  lambs. 
Under  such  conditions  local  control  often  becomes  a 
decided  necessity.  In  some  areas,  however,  local 
control  can  be  minimized  as  far  as  poultry  is  con- 
cerned if  intelligent  poultry  husbandry  practices 
are  followed,  such  as  housing  and  penning  broilers 
and  laying  hens. 

There  are  situations,  however,  where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  put  such  practices  into  effect,  any  more  than 
it  is  practical  to  build  a  wolf-  or  coyote-proof  fence 
surrounding  large  areas.  Illustrative  of  this  was  the 
case  of  two  farmers  in  a  Mississippi  Valley  state  who 
had  sold  their  outlying  pasture  lands  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  be  used  for  important  military  experimen- 
tal work.  The  purchased  lands  were  fenced,  became 
inaccessible  to  anyone  without  proper  credentials, 
and  were  closely  guarded.  For  many  years,  these 
farmers  had  carefully  carried  on  fox  control  over 
these  holdings  to  alleviate  poultry  and  other  damage. 
However,  with  the  selling  of  the  outlying  lands,  fox 
control  abruptly  ended.  After  one  year,  the  fox  popu- 
lation increased  heavily  on  the  purchased  lands,  and 
accordingly,  poultry  depredations  correspondingly 
increased  on  the  adjoining  farm  holdings.  The 
farmers  threatened  damage  suits  unless  some  form 
of  reparations  could  be  granted  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities for  fox  damage.  This  situation  was  finally 
compromised  by  tht  Army's  leasing,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  the  abutting  lands  upon  which  the  poul- 
try was  raised,  thus  relieving  the  farmers  from  their 
fox  losses.  So  even  the  red  fox  played  its  role  in 
World  War  II. 

A  recent  fox-control  program  has  been  inau- 
gurated co-operatively  by  the  Oregon  Game  Com- 
mission. With  a  budget  of  nearly  $7000,  and  em- 
ploying six  trappers,  the  area  chosen  for  the  work 
is  the  Willamette  Valley.  Here,  it  is  hoped  to  learn 
to  what  extent  the  fox  is  a  menace  to  the  Chinese 
pheasant.  While  both  the  red  and  gray  foxes  occur 
in  the  state,  the  red  fox  is  considered  the  more 
harmful  of  the  two  species. 

Among  diseases  of  the  foxes  affecting  man,  rabies 
or  hydrophobia  is  probably  the  most  important.  Of 
late  years,  this  disease  seems  to  be  more  evident 
among  foxes  than  in  earlier  times.  Since  1940,  out- 
breaks have  occurred  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Maryland.  In  Burke 
County,  Ga.,  during  1940,  many  people  were  bitten 
by  rabid  foxes,  and  livestock  suffered  heavy  losses 
before  the  outbreak  was  suppressed.  An  outstand- 
ing outbreak  occurred  in  Clark  County,  Ala.,  dur- 
ing 1944.  In  the  course  of  9,\/2  months  of  rabies  con- 
trol work,  a  total  of  1188  foxes  were  removed  from 


an  area  comprising  1216  square  miles.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  very  exceedingly  heavy  fox  population. 
At  this  time,  15  people  in  Clark  County  took  Pas- 
teur treatment.  Corresponding  heavy  losses  from 
rabies  occurred  to  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and 
goats.  During  this  same  year  a  similar  rabies  out- 
break occurred  in  12  counties  and  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Rabid  foxes 
in  this  instance  were  responsible  for  the  death  of 
405  domestic  animals,  valued  at  approximately 
$29,000,  and  besides,  necessitated  Pasteur  treatment 
for  98  people. 

Range  and  Distribution.  With  the  exception  of 
the  large  gray  wolf,  the  red  fox  has  one  of  the  widest 
ranges  of  all  the  American  mammals  (see  distribu- 
tion map).  Wooded  regions  form  its  main  habitat 
from  coast  to  coast,  extending  northward  to  the 
Arctic  regions  and  southerly  to  near  the  30th  paral- 
lel. 

Within  its  habitat,  which  is  fairly  open  country 
with  not  too  dense  cover,  in  contrast  to  heavy  forest, 
its  home  range  is  small,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
food.  Five  to  six  miles  is  considered  the  average 
range,  but  should  food  become  scarce  it  will  cover 
a  larger  range  in  its  wanderings.  What  fox  concen- 
trations on  a  small  area  can  be  at  times  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  of  F.  H.  Bezdek  of  Ohio,  that  a 
professional  fox  trapper  trapping  an  area  only  five 
miles  square  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  taken  over 
100  foxes  a  year  for  eight  consecutive  years. 

In  a  small  way,  it  parallels  the  ability  of  our  large 
American  cat,  the  puma,  or  mountain  lion,  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  extreme  cold  of  our  northern  lati- 
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tudes  and  to  the  other  extreme,  the  hot,  humid, 
sticky  heat  of  the  South.  The  beautiful  brush  or  tail 
with  which  it  is  adorned  on  most  of  its  northern 
ranges  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  when  found 
in  its  southern  habitat.  The  tail  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  animal's  anatomy,  because  it 
forms  a  protective  blanket,  or  muff,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  body  when  curled  up  in  sleep,  or 
resting. 

For  many  years,  two  schools  of  thought  have  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  the  red  fox  of  the  eastern  United 
States  was  native  to  that  part  of  our  country  during 
pre-Columbian  times.  One  school  of  naturalists 
holds  the  affirmative,  and  the  other,  the  negative. 

The  red  fox  of  the  eastern  United  States  of  today 
is  believed  to  have  developed  from  red  fox  stock 
imported  from  England  during  colonial  days  for  use 
in  the  sport  of  coursing  with  dogs.  Long  ago  (1857), 
Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  his  Pacific  Railroad  Re- 
port upon  the  mammals  said: 

"It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there  have  as  yet  been 
no  remains  of  the  Red-fox  detected  among  the  fossils  de- 
rived from  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  and  other  bone  caves.  The 
Gray-fox  is  abundantly  represented,  but  not  a  trace  of 
the  other.  This  would  almost  give  color  to  the  impres- 
sion, somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  Red-fox  of  eastern 
America  is  the  descendant  of  individuals  of  the  European 
Red-fox  imported  many  years  ago,  and  allowed  to  run 
wild  and  over  spread  the  country." 

Through  the  years,  the  accumulated  evidence 
seems  to  bear  out  Professor  Baird's  contention.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
from  the  remarks  and  opinions  expressed  in   1946 


Plate  III.     Distribution  of  Red  and  Gray  Foxes  in  the  United  States. 
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Plate  IV.     Red  Fox  Kits  Playing  in  Front  of  Den. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Gilmore  relative  to  his  findings 
with  respect  to  mammal  remains  examined  in  ar- 
chaeological collections  from  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  remains  were  recovered  from  three 
archaeological  sites  located  at  Fort  Hill,  Martin,  and 
Phillips,  all  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Plateau.  In  his  bone  identification  from  a 
total  of  over  3000  fragments,  Dr.  Gilmore  found  a 
large  representation  of  the  fur-bearers,  larger  carni- 
vores, the  deer  family,  and  rodents.  All  told,  26 
species  were  identified,  two  of  which  were  post- 
Columbian  domesticated  livestock,  such  as  cattle 
and  horses.  He  states: 

"The  absence  of  the  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva)  is  highly 
significant.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  native  Amer- 
ican red  fox  did  not  range  into  the  middle  eastern  United 
States  from  the  north  in  aboriginal  times,  and  that  the 
present  red  fox  of  the  central  eastern  states  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  F.uropean  red  fox  (Vulpes  vulpes)  which 
was  introduced  between  1O50  and  1750  from  England  for 
fox  hunting." 

Most  modern  zoologists  question  this  theory.  Tlie 
red  fox,  they  feel,  was  always  present  on  the  North 
American  continent.  In  early  times,  it  was  common 
on  the  prairies  and  in  the  brushlands  of  the  sub- 
arctic. As  the  settlers  opened  the  eastern  forests 
and  replaced  them  with  fields  and  pastures,  they 
created  ideal  fox  habitat.  The  introduction  of  the 


almost  identical  European  red  fox,  mating  with 
the  native  foxes,  helped  extend  the  range  of  the 
red  fox  throughout  the  South. 

The  fox  has  a  distinct  personality.  His  exceptional 
cunning,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  genius,  has 
been  responsible  for  many  exaggerated  stories  of  his 
extreme  resourcefulness.  One  such  legend  relates  his 
ability  to  rid  himself  of  fleas  by  holding  a  piece  of 
wood  or  cloth  in  his  mouth  while  he  gradually  sub- 
merges himself  in  a  body  of  water.  As  he  goes  under, 
the  fleas  crawl  forward  and  finally  up  to  the  last  ob- 
ject remaining  above  the  surface,  namely,  the  piece 
of  wood.  As  the  fox  finally  submerges  completely  he 
sets  the  wood  adrift,  loaded  to  capacity  with  fleas— 
whereupon  the  fox  emerges  and  trots  away,  freed 
from  his  parasites. 

Whatever  his  range,  and  whatever  his  species,  he 
remains  one  of  America's  most  fascinating  sources  of 
sport.  The  still  hunter  who  comes  upon  him  acci- 
dentally at  the  edge  of  a  clearing;  the  hunter  who 
follows  his  meanderings  by  the  tones  of  a  bugle- 
voiced  hound;  or  the  resplendent  red-coated  hunter 
on  horseback— all  testify  that  the  fox  is  not  only  one 
of  wildlife's  wiliest  creatures  but  one  which  offers  the 
most  diversified  forms  of  pursuit.  And  in  addition 
to  these  methods  of  hunting,  the  trapper  also  rates 
him  high  as  a  source  of  income. 


FOX  HUNTING 

Fox  hunting,  next  to  falconry,  is  perhaps  the  old- 
est of  all  field  sports.  In  the  British  Isles  it  was  prac- 
ticed probably  prior  to  1300.  In  America  it  made  its 
formal  bow  soon  after  the  Virginia  colonists  got 
their  land  opened  and  their  horses  saddled.  By  the 
time  George  Washington  was  running  his  own  pack 
of  gray  foxes,  the  sport  was  well  established.  In  New 
England,  meantime,  fox  hunting  had  taken  on  a 
new  aspect.  No  horse  and  no  hound  entered  this 
picture.  But  the  flintlock  and  the  red  fox  did,  a 
combination  born  of  cold  weather  and  a  practical 
desire  for  fur. 

Fox  hunting  begins  with  the  fox. 

The  Old  World  red  fox  averages  about  14  pounds. 
Its  fur  lacks  length,  density,  and  luster,  and  hence 
is  of  little  commercial  value.  But  it  possesses  just  as 
much  cunning  as  Aesop  claimed  for  it.  Also,  it  runs 
for  long  and  devious  distances. 

The  American  red  fox  is  considerably  smaller 
than  his  British  brother.  Vixens  (females)  average 
8  pounds.  Dog  foxes  (males)  weigh  a  pound  or  so 
more.  Built  like  an  elongated  whippet,  he  also  is 
faster  and,  it  is  said,  even  trickier  than  his  overseas 
counterpart.  That  fact  is  important,  for  it  led  to 
the  development  of  the  world's  greatest  nose— owned 
by  the  American  foxhound.  He  also  has  a  gorgeous, 
long- furred  pelt,  normally  worth  enough  to  make 
him  sought  for  his  hide.  That  also  is  important,  for 
it  resulted  in  a  diversity  of  hunting  practices.  The 
American  red  fox  also  is  a  noted  open-field  runner. 
In  fact,  he  seldom  holes  up,  even  in  winter,  unless 
at  the  end  of  his  rope  or  unless  pups  are  occupying 
the  woodchuck  burrow  usually  acquired  and  re- 
furbished for  domestic  activities.  This  is  a  northern 
fox.  It  was  not  until  the  1850's  that  fox  hunters 
recorded  extension  of  his  range  south  into  Maryland 
and  beyond.  In  fact,  the  newcomer  was  believed  to 
be  the  result  of  previous  importations  of  the  English 
red  fox. 

The  American  gray  fox  bears  comparatively  dis- 
tant kinship  to  the  red.  He  stems  from  another  group 
of  foxes.  He  is  different  in  color  and  structure,  pos- 
sessing a  much  shorter  muzzle.  His  grizzled  fur  is 
coarse  by  comparison.  His  habits  are  different  and 
he  even  has  a  different  smell.  The  common  gray  is 
a  southern  fox.  This  is  the  one  which  Washington 
hunted.  But  he  slowly  spread  northward.  He  was  a 
rare  visitor  in  New  England  before  1890  and  did 
not  begin  to  filter  into  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York  until  1930.  The  gray  is  a  poor  runner,  usually 
being  driven  in  within  an  hour,  even  in  swampy, 
brushy  lowlands,  which  he  seems  to  prefer.  Often 
he  will  run  up  a  tree,  demonstrating  surprising 
agility.  As  a  sporting  fox,  he  is  not  in  the  same  class 
with  the  red.  But  he  is  still  good  enough  to  provide 
plenty  of  sport,  especially  at  night  when  he  runs 
his  best,  or  in  February  when  he  is  out  looking  for  a 
mate. 

In  general,  this  is  the  quarry;  now  the  chase. 

Originally,  the  English  term  hunting  meant  pur- 
suit with  hound  and  horse.  Fox  hunting  merely 
specified  the  quarry.  This  was  the  hunting  referred 
to  by  Gervase  Markham  350  years  ago  when  he 
wrote:  "Of  all  the  field  pleasures  wherewith  old  time 
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and  men's  invention  hath  blest  the  houres  of  our 
recreation,  there  is  none  to  excelle  the  delight  of 
hunting." 

Fox  hunting,  supreme  among  British  field  sports, 
for  centuries  has  been  bound  closely  by  tradition 
and  is  generally  considered  an  integral  part  of  Eng- 
lish country  life.  It  unquestionably  influenced 
strongly  the  breeding  of  horses  and  hounds.  Prior 
to  the  World  Wars,  nearly  200  packs  of  foxhounds 
were  maintained  in  the  British  Isles.  In  1878,  the 
English  authority  on  dogs,  "Stonehenge,"  wrote  that 
"Numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  have  been  spent  .  .  . 
upon  a  fox-hunting  establishment.  ..." 

Although  fox  hunting  in  its  strict  British  sense  is 
primarily  a  diversion  for  the  wealthy,  it  has  re- 
mained for  generations  a  catholic  sport,  since  virtu- 
ally anyone  able  to  beg  or  borrow  a  horse  may  ride 
to  the  hounds. 

A  pack  of  foxhounds  may  consist  of  up  to  120 
dogs— 60  couples— preferably  bred  as  alike  as  pos- 
sible in  both  looks  and  action.  In  traditional 
general  supervision  is  the  Master  (M.F.H.),  an 
amateur  of  long  apprenticeship,  while  under  him 
are  the  professional  Huntsman  (kennelman  and 
trainer  who  directs  the  dogs'  activities  afield)  and 
the  Whippers-in  (his  assistants).  Usual  procedure 
is  for  the  riders— some  of  whom,  especially  the 
M.F.H.,  may  be  garbed  in  traditional  "pink"— to 
gather  at  a  given  point  near  a  covert  in  which  the 
pack  is  likely  to  locate  a  fox.  Once  the  fox  breaks 
cover,  the  rallying  cry  "Tally-ho"  sets  the  pack  and 
the  field  off  in  chase.  The  hounds  often  may  "fault," 
or  lose  the  scent,  whereupon  a  "check"  occurs  until 
it  is  regained  and  they  are  off  again  "in  full  cry" 
if  the  scent  is  hot  and  the  pack  in  tongue  together. 
The  hounds  may  catch  the  fox.  If  so,  the  first  rider 
in  at  "the  death"  may  claim  the  brush,  or  tail, 
as  trophy. 

Often,  when  foxes  are  scarce,  the  hounds  are 
lashed  off  and  the  animal  is  saved  to  be  "let  down" 
in  front  of  the  pack  another  day.  Sometimes,  when 
foxes  cannot  be  found  or  when  a  hunt  is  designed 
to  take  riders  over  a  planned  course,  a  bag  of  scent 
(which  may  be  turpentine  and  anise)  is  dragged 
along  the  route  ahead  of  the  hounds. 

In  the  United  States,  formal  fox  hunting  with 
horse  and  hound  has  been  far  less  popular  than  in 
England.  However,  before  World  War  II,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Foxhounds  Association  of  America  listed 
about  150  affiliated  clubs  from  nearly  half  the  states. 
Most  of  the  formal  hunts,  however,  are  spread  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  northward  from  the 
Carolinas,  with  major  activity  in  Virginia. 

In  every  organized  hunt  club  there  are  two  types 
of  members— those  who  ride  to  hunt  and  those  who 
hunt  to  ride.  To  the  former  the  chase  is  the  thing 
and  the  horse  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  it.  To  the  lat- 
ter the  ride  is  the  thing,  and  the  hounds  and  fox 
merely  provide  the  incentive  for  the  ride.  To  these 
it  is  always,  "What  a  glorious  race  we  had  today." 
Masters  of  Fox  Hounds  are  constantly  endeavoring 
to  "educate"  these  members  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  chase.  The  Master  of  Fox  Hounds  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  hunt,  and  is  always  anxious  to  improve 
the  performance  of  his  pack.  These  hounds  are  care- 
fully selected  not  only  for  nose  and  endurance  but 
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also  for  gait,  willingness,  and  pack  and  cry.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  good  sport  that  the  pack  work 
as  a  team  and  not  as  a  group  of  individual  stars. 
The  organized,  formal  hunt  clubs  give  to  American 
fox  hunting  the  color  and  glamour  which  gain  wide 
publicity  for  the  sport. 

Some  of  the  better-known  American  Hunt  Clubs 
are  the  Grafton,  the  Middlesex,  the  Brandywine,  the 
Meadow  Brook,  the  Orange  County,  the  Genesee 
Valley,  the  Piedmont,  the  Brunswick  Foxhound 
Club,  the  Myopia,  the  Harford,  the  Fairfield  and 
Westchester,  Hitchcock  Hounds,  Radnor,  Patapsco, 
Warrenton,  Deep  Run,  Iroquois,  Rockaway,  Rose 
Tree,  Aiken,  Pine  Hill,  Keswick,  Norfolk,  Shel- 
burne,  Cheshire,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas'  Hounds, 
Mr.  Newbold  Ely's  Hounds,  and  the  Millbrook. 
There  were,  and  still  are,  many  other  packs,  both 
privately  owned  and  hunt  club  property,  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  These  packs  were  all 
schooled  and  disciplined  and  hunted  from  horse 
over  country  well  adapted  to  riding  to  hounds. 

The  American  hunting  packs  for  the  most  part 
are  composed  of  English  or  half-English  hounds, 
trained  in  good  manners  and,  also,  to  move  in  a 
compact  group  around  the  Huntsman's  horse  when 
not  trailing. 

In  formal  fox  hunting  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  hound  or  on  the 
horse.  But  fox  hunting,  American  style,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  hound  is  the  whole  show. 

In  1947  the  number  of  pedigreed  American  fox- 
hounds was  estimated  to  exceed  150,000,  with  many 
of  them  registered  in  the  International  Foxhunters' 
Stud  Book,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  American  foxhound,  adjudged  the  finest  trail 
dog  the  world  has  ever  known,  was  at  least  indirectly 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  spread  of  the  red  fox 
into  the  South's  hunting  cover.  The  English  hound, 
able  to  handle  the  gray  fox  in  this  country,  as  he 
was  the  comparatively  easygoing  European  red  in 
the  open  inland  areas  at  home,  could  not  match 
speed,  stamina,  and  drive  with  the  American  red  in 
rugged  terrain,  especially  on  a  cold  scent  over  rocks. 
So  foxhunters  began  to  develop  a  hound  that  could. 
Generations  of  careful  breeding  produced  several 
noted  strains— all  with  a  common  attribute:  a  re- 
markable nose.  These  hounds  are  the  Walkers,  most 
famous  strain  of  all,  and  the  Triggs,  both  of  which 
were  developed  in  Kentucky;  the  Julys,  Trumbos, 
and  a  few  others.  Higher  at  the  shoulder  and  racier 
than  the  English  type,  they  far  outclass  their  Euro- 
pean cousins  in  independence  and  scenting  ability. 

Also,  they  have  been  developed  to  run  on  snow, 
a  special  attribute  only  attained  satisfactorily  since 
1930  by  such  packs  as  the  famous  snow-going  Walk- 
ers, owned  by  Fred  Streever  in  New  York. 

Of  course,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  foxhounds  in  America— native  hounds.  These 
are  the  redbones,  the  black  and  tans,  the  blue-ticks. 
Thousands  of  them  have  noses  capable  of  as  many 
miracles  as  their  more  carefully  bred  brothers.  But 
all  have  one  thing  in  common— voice.  On  this  voice, 
plus  its  variations  of  tone  and  tempo,  depends  much 
of  the  intense  interest  in  American  fox  hunting. 
The  southern  style  of  hunting  and  the  northern 
style,  though  they  differ,  are  both  largely  based  on 
the  voice  of  the  hound. 


Hound  voices  are  individual  voices.  There  are  the 
so-called  bell-toned  or  bugle-voiced  hounds  for 
which  small  fortunes  have  been  paid.  There  are 
the  silver  tonguers  of  the  tribe— the  "Bugle  Anns." 
There  are  squealers  and  choppers,  deep  organ- 
throated  basses,  high-pitched  clarinets,  foggy  drum- 
like beaters,  and  those  which  merely  sigh,  sounding 
like  some  exotic  wood-wind  as  it  echoes  back  from 
some  distant  hill.  Each  pack  is  a  veritable  orchestra 
of  sound,  yet  within  individual  messages  of  trail  per- 
formance for  the  expert  ear.  Every  subtle  change  of 
pitch  or  cadence  telegraphs  a  meaning  back  far 
down-wind  where  the  hunter  stands. 

There  may  be  many  dogs,  or  only  one;  many 
hunters,  or  just  one  man.  But  the  true  values  of  fox- 
hunting reach  general  climax  in  the  big  trials  when 
scores  of  hounds  are  cast  at  one  signal. 

The  November  National  in  the  South  may  pro- 
vide the  spectacle  for  eye  and  ear  of  150  crack 
hounds  unleashed  simultaneously  and  leading  off 
in  one  vast  bedlam  of  sound  and  movement.  The 
famous  Brunswick  Foxhound  Club  Trials  in  New 
England  or  the  annual  New  York  State  Foxhunter's 
Association  meeting  produce  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  rugged  American  individual- 
ism possible  in  the  name  of  sport. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  moments  in  foxhunting 
annals  occurred  during  a  New  York  trial  in  1946 
when  nearly  100  hounds,  lined  up  on  a  Catskill 
peak,  were  cast  as  one.  Immediately  a  fox  was  started 
and  for  a  quarter-mile  the  flying  animal  and  stream- 
ing pack  were  silhouetted  against  the  great  red-gold 
backdrop  of  a  sunrise  sky.  There  were  crags  to  roll 
back  the  echoes  and  half  a  thousand  men  to  stand, 
silent,  ears  cupped  to  hear  the  monumental  swirl  of 
sound. 

The  fox  ran  up  an  old  stone  wall  into  a  tumbled 
mass  of  granite  far  up  the  mountain  and  got  away. 
But  for  three  days  men  stood  high  on  the  summits, 
fox  horns  to  lips,  calling  to  their  hounds,  still  run- 
ning other  foxes  on  a  score  of  far-flung  hills. 

Fox  hunting  customs  vary  by  regions. 

In  the  South,  usually,  the  social  aspects  are  em- 
phasized. Men— all  kinds  of  men— gather  on  some 
likely  knoll  at  night.  Then  the  hounds  are  loosed 
and  the  owners,  who  may  have  come  by  car,  or 
muleback,  or  on  foot,  gather  round  the  pitchpine 
fire.  There  the  spinning  of  yarns  about  dogs— and 
foxes— is  interrupted  only  when  the  pack  swings 
within  earshot  and  the  men  move  silently  from  the 
crackling  logs  the  better  to  tell  the  position  of  old 
Thunder,  or  Driver,  or  Mandy-Lee.  Once  in  a  while 
a  hound  may  sneak  into  the  campfire  circle  or  stay, 
spooky  and  panting,  out  where  the  faint  shadows 
lap  against  the  leaves.  It  is  only  then  that  some 
luckless  owner  is  silenced,  crestfallen,  hardly  bear- 
ing the  friendly  jibes  of  those  whose  hounds  are 
still  driving  through  the  night. 

In  the  South  it  is  virtual  heresy  to  shoot  a  fox. 
This  is  left  to  the  pack— if  it  is  good  enough.  Here 
the  fox  enjoys  the  greatest  measure  of  legal  protec- 
tion. Some  states,  like  South  Carolina  in  1947,  en- 
tirely prohibit  the  trapping  of  foxes.  Others  limit 
hunting  to  certain  months. 

In  the  North  it  is  different.  The  fox  hunter  nor- 
mally shoots  the  fox.  Sometimes,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  foxes  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult 
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for  the  hounds  to  get  a  "race."  In  that  event  the 
hunter  is  likely  to  hold  fire,  saving  the  fox— and 
his  sport— for  another  day.  The  true  northern  fox 
hunter  condones  the  shooting  of  the  quarry  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  South  the  hunt  is  merely  a 
match  between  hound  and  fox  with  chances  likely 
enough  in  that  open  country  that  the  pack  itself 
will  make  the  kill.  But  in  the  North,  he  points  out, 
the  fox  has  all  the  advantage  of  the  rugged  going 
and  it  is  just  as  much  of  a  sporting  feat  to  get  in  a 
shot  as  it  is  for  the  southern  hound  to  make  the  kill. 

Northern  fox  hunting  is  distinctly  tinctured  with 
frostbite  and  aching  backs.  It  is  a  hardy  sport,  per- 
haps the  hardiest  of  all. 

The  method,  normally,  is  this:  The  hound  or 
hounds  are  led,  leashed,  into  red  fox  country.  This 
usually  means  remote,  thinly  settled  hills  where 
nature  has  taken  back  farms  abandoned  in  the 
i88o's  and  where  wild,  rocky  old  pastures  reach 
high  toward  the  scudding  clouds. 

Often  snow  is  underfoot,  preferably  a  new  snow. 
When  a  reasonably  fresh  fox  track  is  discovered 
(and  the  hunter  usually  knows  about  where  that 
will  be)  the  dogs  are  unleashed.  If  the  ground  is 
bare,  the  hounds  are  cast  to  do  their  own  looking. 
But  when  the  first  tonguing  indicates  that  they  have 
struck  a  "line,"  the  hunters  scatter  to  take  up  stands 
where  they  believe  the  fox  is  most  likely  to  pass, 
usually  on  the  highest,  windiest  area  of  good  visibil- 
ity at  hand. 

The  hunter  may  wait  two  hours  before  the  fox 
brings  around  the  hounds.  And  then  it  may  be  down 
the  opposite  ridge;  or,  often  as  not,  the  fox  may 
take  the  hounds  clear  into  the  next  county  and  lose 
them  during  the  night.  Northern  hounds  have  been 
known  to  run  a  fox  three  days  and  end  up,  lost, 
40  miles  away. 

The  job  of  regaining  the  dogs  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  fox  hunting,  particularly  in  the 
North.  First,  the  fox  horn  enters  the  picture.  Usually 
it  is  a  cow  horn  with  mouthpiece,  often  laboriously 
carved  in  one  piece  by  the  owner.  These  horns  are 
prized,  especially  for  tone— and  not  everybody  can 
blow  them.  Usually,  the  straighter  the  horn,  the 
more  mellow  the  tone.  Lacking  a  horn,  the  hounds- 
man  may  have  mastered  the  art  of  blowing  down 
his  gun  barrel  to  produce  a  similar  far-reaching 
sound.  In  any  event,  each  dog  normally  is  trained 
to  come  in  at  the  sound  of  the  master's  horn.  But 
invariably  some  hound  is  out  of  earshot  at  day's  end, 
or  he  just  will  not  respond.  He  may  be  worth  $1000 
or  $15— it  matters  little,  the  true  houndsman  does 
what  he  can  to  get  the  dog  back.  Usually  he  leaves 
his  coat  or  an  old  cloth,  carried  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  hound  first  was  cast.  On  this  the  return- 
ing dog  may  curl  up  and  await  the  coming  of  his 
owner  next  dawn.  But  the  sound  of  the  fox  horn 
through  the  night  is  common  in  good  hunting  coun- 
try when  there  is  a  new  snow  on  the  hills  and  a  full 
moon  helps  the  wanderer  wearily  back  from  the  race. 

By  1947  use  of  the  foxhound  had  all  but  vanished 
from  many  areas.  The  spread  of  the  white-tailed 
deer  was  one  reason,  since  deerproof  hounds  are 
scarce.  Another  was  what  hunters  described  as  an 
increasingly  high  mortality  in  hounds  in  settled 
areas.  This  was  attributed  to  mounting  highway 
hazards  and  to  less  inclination  by  the  public  to 


Plate  V.     Fox  hunting  in  New  England  can  be  a  cold 
sport. 

return  strayed  hounds,  especially  since  the  demand 
for  game  dogs  of  any  kind  exceeded  the  supply 
following  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Houndsmen  in- 
variably affix  names  and  addresses  to  the  collars  of 
their  animals. 

Often  because  of  the  lack  of  dogs,  thousands  of 
northern  hunters  have  learned  to  hunt  the  fox 
without  him.  Still  hunting  is  the  major  method. 
Requisites  are  a  fresh  fox  track  in  soft  snow,  and 
patience.  Usually,  the  fox  beds  down  by  day— the 
red  in  the  open  on  a  rock  or  some  slight  elevation, 
the  gray  in  a  hole  or  under  tree  roots.  The  method 
is  to  follow  the  track  noiselessly,  looking  well  ahead 
and  to  each  side,  since  the  fox  usually  goes  off 
to  watch  his  backtrack  before  bedding.  Opportunity 
for  a  successful  shot  usually  occurs  only  when  the 
fox  is  jumped  from  the  bed.  Foxes  so  jumped  within 
a  few  hours  of  dusk  rarely  bed  down  again  before 
the  following  day.  Also,  if  pursued  immediately 
after  being  routed  the  first  time,  Reynard  is  likely 
to  move  an  excessive  distance  before  curling  up 
again. 

Another  method  of  fox  hunting,  born  of  an  over- 
abundance of  foxes  in  the  northern  states  during 
the  1940's,  is  by  means  of  the  drive. 

The  common  practice  is  for  as  large  a  number  of 
hunters  as  possible  to  surround  a  given  area.  Thus 
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they  are  presumed  to  be  in  position  to  shoot  the 
fox  as  it  attempts  to  elude  the  "drivers"  who,  usually 
keeping  abreast  for  safety's  sake,  rake  through  the 
area.  Sometimes  a  dog  or  two— it  matters  little  what 
kind— is  brought  along  to  help  out. 

Some  fox  drives,  however,  are  carefully  planned 
for  up  to  a  dozen  participants.  Half  the  men  quietly 
take  up  stands  at  the  down-wind  side  of  the  area  to 
be  driven,  usually  a  swamp  or  square  of  woods.  They 
remain  hidden  and  motionless.  Meantime,  two  of 
the  remaining  men  start  toward  the  standers  from 
the  other  end  of  the  area,  walking  down  opposite 
sides.  They  talk  naturally  back  and  forth,  refrain- 
ing from  unusual  noises.  When  they  have  proceeded 
50  to  75  yards,  the  remaining  men  also  start  toward 
the  standers  and  in  between  the  flankers.  These  late 
starters  also  walk  along  naturally,  usually  looking 
for  tracks  in  the  snow.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
fox  sneak  slowly  out  of  the  area  past  the  standers, 
being  prevented  from  moving  out  the  sides  by  the 
advance  flank  men. 

At  best,  fox  drives  can  be  termed  merely  Sunday 
diversions,  with  their  effectiveness  limited  by  the 
amount  of  teamwork,  and  luck.  In  1945  one  Buffalo 
sportsmen's  club  staged  an  enormous  hunt  in  which 
nearly  1000  men  and  several  dogs  participated  one 
wintry  Sunday.  Net  results:  two  foxes,  one  wood- 
chuck,  and  many  tons  of  exercise. 

One  little-known  method  of  fox  hunting  remains. 
It  has  been  practiced  by  a  handful  of  New  England 


individualists  for  generations.  It  is  called  belling. 
It  requires  two  hunters,  a  fresh  fox  track  in  soft 
snow,  a  liberal  amount  of  humor,  a  gun,  and  a 
dinner  bell.  The  fox  also  must  possess  an  overwhelm- 
ing curiosity  and  a  nervous  temperament.  It  is 
almost  certain  the  fox  will  possess  both. 

The  hunters  jump  the  fox.  One  man  then  pro- 
ceeds down  the  trail  uninterruptedly  ringing  the 
bell.  After  a  half-mile,  the  other  goes  on  around 
in  a  wide  circle  to  get  down-wind  of  the  fox.  By 
then  his  general  direction  probably  has  been  deter- 
mined. Sooner  or  later  the  fox,  apparently  impelled 
by  curiosity,  begins  to  backtrack,  switching  his  tail. 
Before  long  a  normal  animal  seems  almost  over- 
come. His  antics  slow  him  to  a  virtual  halt.  At  this 
point  the  hunter  with  the  gun  is  supposed  to  be 
handy. 

Fox  belling,  as  can  be  seen,  cashes  in  on  the  pre- 
dictable vagaries  of  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
wiliest  of  all  mammals.  That  the  fox  never  is  a  vic- 
tim of  routine,  especially  when  pursued,  is  a  charac- 
teristic on  which,  after  all,  fox  hunting  is  based. 

Mix  the  guile  of  the  fox  with  the  music  of  some 
bell-tongued  hounds,  or  with  a  campfire  and  friends, 
or  with  the  majestic  sweep  of  winter  hills,  or  even 
with  the  lift  of  a  handy  hunter  as  he  soars  over  a 
brushy  hurdle— and  sportsmen  will  tell  you  that  you 
have  in  fox  hunting  a  sport  as  enduring  as  the 
slyest  old  dog  fox  himself. 


JAGUAR 


Felis  onca 


History.  The  jaguar,  once  found  in  small  numbers 
in  Southern  California,  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
west Texas,  is  virtually  extinct  in  these  states  today 
and  is  only  rarely  encountered  in  southeastern  Ari- 
zona. From  Arizona  south,  through  Central  America 
and  as  far  south  as  northern  Argentina,  the  animal 
is  more  plentiful,  but  the  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil  is 
the  home  of  the  largest  of  these  cats  and  there  also 
they  seem  most  plentiful.  Like  other  carnivores,  the 
jaguar  retreated  as  civilization  advanced,  but  in 
some  instances  the  retreat  was  not  so  far  or  so  rapid 
as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  making  occasional 
forays  against  the  invader's  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs. 

Identification.  The  jaguar,  which  is  broken  down 
into  16  sub-species  (see  "Range  and  Distribution"), 
is  the  largest  of  the  North  American  cats  and  ranks 
third  among  the  cats  of  the  world,  only  the  lion  and 
tiger  being  larger.  In  general  coloration  and  mark- 
ings they  resemble  the  leopard,  but  are  heavier,  and 
where  the  leopard  has  a  small,  narrow  head,  the 
jaguar's  is  broad  and  boxlike.  It  differs  from  the 
leopard  also  in  that  the  spotted  markings  are  in  the 
form  of  large  black  rosettes  with  one  or  more  black 
spots  in  the  center. 

El  tigre,  as  the  animal  is  called  throughout  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  does  not  stand  as  high  as 
the  average  cougar,  but  is  heavier  and  much  more 
powerful.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  size 
among  the  various  sub-species  or  geographical  types. 


The  Matto  Grosso  jaguar  is  the  largest,  with  one 
specimen  recorded  at  307  pounds.  The  maximum 
weight  of  the  jaguars  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  range  is  around  250  pounds  for  the  males  and 
150  pounds  for  the  females,  but  the  average  weight 
would  fall  well  below  these  figures. 

In  parts  of  its  range,  notably  Central  America 
and  northern  South  America,  the  jaguar  occasion- 
ally shows  melanistic  phases  and  black  specimens 
are  occasionally  found.  These  are  known  as  tigre 
negro.  In  northern  Brazil  such  black  specimens  are 
called  by  the  Portuguese  onca  prieta.  Although  the 
pelts  of  these  animals  appear  coal  black,  the  spots 
may  be  seen,  almost  like  watermarks,  in  certain 
lights. 

Characteristics.  The  jaguars  seem  to  have  adapted 
themselves  equally  well  to  arid,  mountainous,  and 
jungle  areas.  In  the  low  country  of  marshes  and 
swamps  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  to  the  water, 
and  are  excellent  swimmers.  They  prey  indiscrim- 
inately on  whatever  living  thing  is  available  in  their 
range,  from  peccaries,  their  favorite  food,  to  tapirs, 
capybaras,  turtles,  turtle  eggs,  and  alligators,  and 
they  make  an  occasional  raid  on  livestock  in  areas 
where  their  outer  ranges  touch  on  farming  lands. 
The  tropical  lowland  is  the  favorite  habitat  of  this 
animal. 

They  do  not  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  the  leopard, 
but  they  will  attack  human  beings.  Although  there 


is  a  slight  overlapping  of  the  ranges  of  the  jaguar 
and  the  cougar  in  a  few  areas,  the  jaguar  kill  usually 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  cougar.  The 
cougar  covers  its  kill  with  grass,  sticks,  and  leaves, 
and  may  lie  up  some  distance  away,  but  the  jaguar 
is  inclined  to  bed  down  near  its  kill,  where  it  can 
drive  off  intruders. 

The  jaguar,  being  a  night  marauder,  and  prefer- 
ring the  almost  inaccessible  tangle  of  jungle,  prob- 
ably stands  in  little  danger  of  extinction  over  a  large 
part  of  its  range,  provided  it  receives  some  protec- 
tion from  excessive  hunting. 

Like  the  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard,  the  jaguar  is 
able  to  emit  deep,  guttural  roars  of  considerable 
volume. 

Breeding.  The  very  nature  of  its  existence  and 
habitat  has  prevented  zoologists  from  acquiring 
much  definite  information  about  the  breeding  hab- 
its of  the  jaguar.  Like  many  of  the  animals  whose 
range  is  primarily  in  sub-tropical  and  tropical  areas, 
the  jaguar  seems  to  have  no  definite  breeding  period. 
In  one  section  young  will  be  born  late  in  December 
and  through  January,  and  in  others  the  majority  of 
the  young  seem  to  be  born  during  April  and  May. 
The  period  of  gestation,  determined  through  ani- 
mals which  have  been  observed  in  zoos,  is  approxi- 
mately j oo  days,  and  from  two  to  four  young  are 
produced. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Today,  jaguars  are  rare- 
ly found  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  are  reason- 
ably plentiful  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
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ica  as  well  as  in  Brazil.  The  various  sub-species  or 
typts  are  found  in  the  following  areas: 


Felis  onca  arizonensis 
"       boliviensis 
"      centralis 
"      coxi 
"      goldmani 
"       hernandesii 
"      major 
"      madeirae 
"      mexianae 
"      milleri 
"      onca 

paraguensis 
"       paulensis 
"       peruviana 

ucayalae 
"      veraecrusis 


Arizona 

Bolivia 

Costa  Rica 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Surinam 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Peru 

Peru 

Mexico 


Hunting  Methods.  As  is  likewise  true  of  most 
of  our  North  American  cats,  the  most  successful  way 
of  hunting  the  jaguar  is  with  well-trained  hounds, 
although  in  some  areas  it  is  occasionally  "called  up" 
and  shot  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  moose. 
When  prowling,  especially  during  mating  season, 
jaguars  often  utter  deep,  coughing  roars  and  certain 
Indians  have  learned  to  imitate  this  roar  with  horns 
made  of  bark.  In  the  marsh  country  of  Brazil,  where 
the  jaguar  frequents  the  water,  the  Guato  Indians 
often  went  out  in  dugout  canoes,  hid  in  the  grass, 
and  when  the  jaguar  swam  out  in  answer  to  their 
call  they  killed  him  with  a  big  spear.  In  recent  years 
the  Lee  Brothers,  big  game  hunters  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  have  developed  a  similar  method  of  hunt- 
ing in  Mexico.  They  have  learned  to  use  the  bark 
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horn  in  imitating  the  roar  of  the  jaguar,  but  only 
to  locate  the  big  cat  so  that  they  may  place  their 
hounds  on  the  trail  the  next  morning. 

Needless  to  say,  the  success  of  a  jaguar  hunt  de- 
pends on  the  hounds.  The  big  cats  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits  and  a  hunter  rarely  sees  one  which 
has  not  been  treed  or  brought  to  bay  by  dogs.  Or- 
dinarily, hounds  which  are  good  cougar  dogs  will 
prove  to  be  good  jaguar  dogs,  although  hunting  el 
tigre  is  a  far  grimmer  task.  For  whereas  a  cougar 
nearly  always  climbs  a  tree,  rarely  stopping  to  fight 
on  the  ground,  a  jaguar  will  often  come  to  bay  in 
thick  brush,  boulders,  or  rocky  caves.  And  whereas 
the  cougar  generally   fights  an  entirely  defensive 


fight,  the  jaguar  will  not  hesitate  to  make  deter- 
mined charges  at  his  harassers— if  cornered  either  by 
dogs  or  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  several 
well-authenticated  instances  of  jaguars  making 
unprovoked  attacks  on  humans.  Therefore,  when 
the  hunter  approaches  a  jaguar  at  bay  he  should 
proceed  with  caution  and  be  sure  that  his  gun  is 
ready  for  use.  These  big  cats  are  very  fast  and  since 
they  usually  come  to  bay  in  very  thick  cover,  the 
hunter  must  approach  sometimes  to  within  a  few 
feet  before  getting  a  shot.  There  is  no  time  to  make 
a  mistake  in  case  of  a  charge. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  jaguars  will 
show  fight.  Very  often  they  will  tree  or,  even  if 
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brought  to  bay  on  the  ground,  will  run  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hunter.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  60  per  cent  of  these  big  spotted  cats  will 
make  every  effort  to  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
individuals  will  fight  savagely,  killing  dogs  and 
charging  without  hesitation.  It  is  well  for  the  jaguar 
hunter  to  keep  this  in  mind  at  all  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hunter  should  not  be  under- 
gunned,  not  only  for  his  own  safety  but  for  the  sake 
of  his  dogs.  Even  though  the  big  cat  may  not  charge 
the  hunter,  it  can  wreak  havoc  among  the  hounds 
if  crippled  by  an  ineffective  shot.  When  the  gun 
fires  the  dogs  usually  become  very  excited  and  over- 
confident and  will  rush  in  on  their  quarry.  There  is, 
of  course,  much  controversy  in  every  field  of  hunt- 
ing over  the  proper  gun  for  the  job  and  each  hunter 
has  his  own  particular  favorite.  A  head  or  neck  shot 
from  as  light  a  rifle  as  a  .30-30  will  kill  a  jaguar,  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  such  a  shot.  There- 
fore, a  heavier  load  is  recommended. 

While  the  big  cats  are  thin  skinned  and  do  not 
take  as  much  stopping  as  a  grizzly,  for  instance,  they 
nevertheless  have  tremendous  vitality  and,  particu- 
larly the  jaguar,  present  a  certain  element  of  danger. 
Therefore,  the  hunter  should  make  every  effort  to 
kill  the  cat  instantly.  Whenever  close  enough  to  be 
sure  of  his  aim  he  should  shoot  for  the  head  or  neck. 
A  body  shot— even  a  heart  shot— will  not  always  stop 
one  of  these  big  cats  in  its  tracks. 

Since  the  jaguar  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  earlier  a  hunter  can  get  out  in  the 
morning  the  better  chance  he  will  have  of  striking 
a  fresh  trail.  Also,  the  hounds  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  trail  much  better  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  be- 
fore the  hot  sun  has  dried  off  the  dew  and  burned 
up  the  scent.  When  a  hound  gets  hot  he  loses  50 
per  cent  of  his  trailing  ability. 

Invaluable  to  the  jaguar  hunter  is  a  well-trained, 
experienced  "strike"  dog— a  hound  which  will  not 
pay  attention  to  any  trail  but  that  of  the  big  cats. 
It  is  most  discouraging  to  try  to  hunt  jaguar  with  a 
pack  of  dogs  which  will  go  dashing  off  on  the  first 
trail  they  strike,  whether  it  be  deer,  peccary,  or  coati. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  advisable  to  secure  one 
or  two  "strike"  dogs  before  going  into  jaguar  coun- 
try. Many  ranches  in  Mexico  maintain  a  Tigrero,  or 
tiger  hunter,  with  a  pack  of  dogs  whose  job  it  is  to 
hunt  down  cattle-killing  jaguars.  These  packs  are 
usually  composed  of  nondescript  mongrels  which, 
although  they  undoubtedly  account  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  jaguars,  are,  nevertheless,  usually 
unreliable  and  will  run  whatever  animal  they  come 
across  first.  Here  is  where  the  strike  dogs  will  help 
you.  Furthermore,  a  mongrel  cannot  begin  to  handle 
as  cold  a  trail  as  a  well-bred  hound,  and  very  often 
this  means  the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure on  the  hunt. 

The  ideal  hound  for  hunting  any  of  the  big  cats 
is  a  foxhound-bloodhound  cross.  The  foxhound 
gives  speed  and  the  bloodhound  gives  added  scent- 
ing ability  and  generally  better  voice,  which  is  an 
important  angle  in  hunting  big,  rough  country 
where  the  hunter  must  be  able  to  course  his  dogs 
from  a  long  distance. 

In  fox  hunting  with  hounds,  70%  of  the  dog's  job 
is  driving  the  fox  after  he  has  been  jumped.  Trail- 
ing the  fox  to  the  jump  is  not  over  30%  of  the  job. 
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In  hunting  jaguar  and  cougar,  70%  of  the  job  is 
trailing.  The  big  cats  are  short  winded  and  ordinar- 
ily do  not  run  far  after  being  started.  Consequently, 
speed  is  far  less  important  than  the  ability  to  follow 
a  cold  trail  through  all  kinds  of  terrain. 

In  following  the  hounds  on  a  jaguar  trail  the 
hunter  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 
very  cold  trail  can  suddenly  turn  into  a  very  hot 
trail.  The  big  cat  may  be  traveling,  holding  a  pretty 
straight  course  over  considerable  distance,  but  at 
any  time  may  make  a  kill  and  lie  down.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hounds  are  following  an  early-morning 
trail  which  was  made  at  midnight,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  animal  has  a  6-  or  7-hour  start.  The  trail  may 
lead  straight  away  and  the  hounds  may  carry  it  so 
fast  that  the  hunter  will  have  difficulty  keeping  in 
hearing  of  them,  particularly  in  brushy  country. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  big  cat  killed  a  deer  or  calf 
just  before  daylight,  ate  his  fill,  and  lay  down  near 
by.  The  hounds  reach  this  kill,  jump  the  jaguar 
from  its  bed,  and  the  6-  or  7-hour-old  trail  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  sight  race,  or  at  least  a  smoking-hot 
scent.  It  is  the  ever-present  hope  of  such  a  break 
which  keeps  both  hunter  and  his  hounds  working 
away  on  a  cold  trail,  even  although  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

The  jaguar  is  very  fast  for  a  short  distance  but  has 
small  lungs  and  quickly  tires.  When  crowded  by  the 
hounds  it  will  either  climb,  come  to  bay,  or  seek 
refuge  in  a  rocky  cave.  In  parts  of  Mexico  jaguars 
often  go  into  deserted  mines. 

When  approaching  a  treed  jaguar  the  hunter 
should  take  his  time,  trying  to  reach  the  tree  from 
an  angle  which  will  give  him  an  unobstructed  shot. 
The  big  cat's  attention  is  focused  on  the  dogs  below, 
and  with  caution  it  is  often  possible  for  the  hunter 
to  approach  to  within  50  or  75  feet  of  the  tree,  de- 
pending on  the  cover.  At  such  a  distance,  where  a 
man  can  be  sure  of  his  aim,  a  head  shot  is  recom- 
mended. A  clean  miss  is  better  than  a  crippling  shot, 
for  even  if  the  animal  jumps  out  unhit  it  will  often 
tree  again  within  a  short  distance.  If  crippled  it 
will  fall  out  into  the  dogs  and  is  sure  to  do  consider- 
able damage  before  it  can  be  finished  off. 

Although  the  jaguar  does  not  put  up  a  long  chase 
after  it  has  once  been  started  by  the  hounds,  it  often 
travels  long  distances  and  whenever  possible  hunt- 
ing should  be  done  on  horseback.  It  is  grueling  work 
to  try  to  follow  a  pack  of  hounds  on  foot,  especially 
when  on  the  trail  of  a  cat  which  is  traveling  and  may 
lead  out  straight  away  for  several  miles  through 
rugged  country.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  hunt  the 
jaguar  in  cattle  country  where  horses  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ranches.  The  big  cats  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  livestock  and  ranchers  naturally  are  glad  to 
have  them  killed  and  will  generally  do  everything 
possible  to  be  of  assistance.  Local  hunters,  or  va- 
queros  (cowboys),  are  invaluable  as  guides  and  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the 
jaguars  in  the  vicinity. 

Naturally  the  hunter  who  secures  a  fine  specimen 
will  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  skin  as  a  trophy. 
Perhaps  the  best  method  is  that  of  the  Indians.  A 
frame  of  poles  should  be  made  in  a  rectangular 
shape  8  or  9  feet  tall  and  6  or  7  feet  wide,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  animal.  When  the  skin  has  been 
removed  from  the  carcass,  make  small  incisions  with 
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the  point  of  a  knife  around  the  edge  of  the  skin. 
These  incisions  should  be  about  6  or  8  inches  apart. 
Lay  the  frame  of  poles  on  the  ground  and  stretch 
out  the  skin  inside  the  frame.  Then,  with  cord  or 
rawhide,  tie  the  nose  midway  of  the  top  pole  and 
fasten  the  tail  midway  of  the  bottom  pole.  Then  tie 
out  all  four  paws  to  the  side  poles. 

After  the  skin  is  thus  laid  out  in  the  desired  shape, 
lace  and  stretch  it  all  the  way  around,  passing  the 
cord  through  the  incisions,  out  around  the  pole, 
back  through  the  next  incision,  out  around  the  pole, 


etc.  In  this  way  the  full  size  of  the  trophy  can  be 
preserved  and  it  can  be  set  up  where  air  can  circul- 
ate freely  around  it.  All  flesh  and  fat  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  skin  and  it  should  be  well  salted. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  skin  out  the  lips 
and  ears  completely  as  these  parts  are  where  the 
hair  is  most  apt  to  slip.  Jaguars  are  often  killed  in 
hot  humid  areas  and  the  above  method  will  keep  the 
skin  in  good  shape.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
dried  it  can  be  rolled  up  and  sent  to  the  taxidermist 
for  finishing. 


CANADIAN   LYNX 

Identification.  The  Canadian  lynx  is  an  awkward- 
appearing  cat  with  very  long  legs,  very  short  tail, 
large  paws,  and  long  tufts  on  its  ears.  It  has  also  a 
pronounced  ruff  on  the  cheeks.  In  color  it  is  a  soft, 
warm  gray,  occasionally  mottled  with  indistinct 
brownish  patches.  The  tail  is  tipped  with  black  and 
there  are  black  markings  on  the  head  and  throat. 
As  with  all  our  North  American  cats,  the  backs  of 
the  ears  are  black  with  a  grayish-white  patch. 

Generally,  the  Canadian  lynx  is  larger  than  the 
bay  lynx  or  bobcat,  an  adult  male  weighing  up  to 
35  or  40  pounds.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller. 
Because  of  its  long  legs,  this  animal  looks  larger 


Lynx  canadensis 

than  it  really  is,  standing  about  as  high  at  the 
shoulders  as  an  Irish  terrier.  When  running  it  has  an 
awkward,  "rocking-chair"  gallop. 

Characteristics.  The  broad  paws  of  the  Canadian 
lynx  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  traveling  in  the  snow 
and  it  preys  successfully  on  varying  nares,  ruffed 
grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  as  well  as  on  mice,  small 
birds  of  all  kinds,  and  occasionally  fawns.  The  vary- 
ing hare,  however,  makes  up  its  main  diet,  just  as  the 
cottontail  rabbit  or  swamp  rabbit  is  the  favorite  food 
of  the  bobcat. 

The  Canadian  lynx  is  a  shy,  stealthy  creature 
which  is  rarely  seen  by  man  in  the  wild  state.  It  is 
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nocturnal  and  makes  its  lair  in  heavy  thickets,  rock 
ledges,  or  caves.  Two  kittens  are  usually  born  in  a 
litter. 

When  captured  very  young,  a  lynx  kitten  may 
very  often  be  tamed,  as  these  animals  do  not  appear 
to  be  as  intractable  as  bobcats. 

The  pelt  of  the  Canadian  lynx  makes  a  beautiful 
trophy  and  the  flesh  is  palatable,  being  light  in  color 
and  tasting  much  like  veal.  It  is  often  eaten  by  the 
natives.  It  is  almost  identical  in  taste  with  the  flesh 
of  a  bobcat,  having  no  strong,  wild  taste  whatsoever. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  lynx  ex- 
tends from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska,  but  it  is  rarely 
found  very  far  south  of  the  Canadian  border.  Un- 
like the  bobcat,  it  does  not  like  civilization,  pre- 
ferring the  wilderness  forests.  The  animal  found  in 
Newfoundland,  Lynx  subsolanus,  has  the  same  gen- 
eral appearance  but  is  slightly  darker  in  color.  The 
Alaska  cat,  Lynx  canadensis  mollipilosus,  is  some- 
what browner. 

Hunting  Methods.  Very  little  hunting  is  done  for 
this  animal  by  sportsmen  as  it  is  nowhere  plentiful 
and  is  usually  found  in  country  where  horses  are 
either  not  available  or  cannot  be  used  because  of  the 
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heavy  timber  and  deep  snow.  Since  the  job  of  fol- 
lowing hounds  on  foot  is  a  very  arduous  under- 
taking, and  since  the  use  of  dogs  is  essential,  the 
average  sportsman  prefers  to  leave  such  rugged  work 
to  native  hunters  and  guides.  Even  these  men,  how- 
ever, rarely  hunt  the  lynx  for  sport,  pursuing  it 
mainly  for  its  pelt,  which  is  long,  soft,  and  has  ex- 
cellent commercial  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  these  cats  are  taken  by  trappers,  either  in  steel 
traps  or  in  snares— this  latter  method  being  much  in 
use  by  the  Indians,  who  attract  the  lynx  to  the  snare 
by  using  a  scent  made  of  beaver  castors. 

Any  hounds  which  will  run  bobcats  will  be  equal- 
ly good  after  the  Canadian  lynx  as  the  scent  seems 
to  be  very  similar.  When  started  by  dogs  the  lynx 
will  tree  readily,  rarely  running  far.  It  travels  con- 
siderable distances,  however,  and  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  with  hounds  on  such  a  traveling  trail 
which  makes  lynx  hunting  strenuous  work. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  hunter  from  the  ani- 
mal itself  and  when  treed  it  can  be  killed  easily 
with  any  light  rifle  such  as  the  .25-20,  .30  U.  S. 
Carbine,  .22  Hornet,  .30-30,  or  with  a  pistol.  For 
the  sake  of  the  dogs,  a  hunter  should  be  sure  of 
his  aim  so  the  cat  will  be  dead  when  it  falls. 


OCELOT 

Common    Names:    Leopard    Cat,    Spotted    Cat, 
Tiger  Cat. 

Identification.  The  ocelot  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully marked  of  all  the  cats.  The  fur  is  soft  but 


Felis  pardalis 

short  and  is  marked  with  black  spots  and  stripes 
on  a  tawny  background.  No  two  skins  are  alike  but 
the  spots  and  stripes  combine  to  form  beautiful 
patterns.  The  throat  and  under  parts  are  white 
against  which  the  black  bars  stand  out  sharply. 
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In  size  the  ocelot  is  about  the  same  as  a  bobcat 
but  the  general  build  is  somewhat  different.  The 
ocelot  has  a  longer,  heavier  body  and  somewhat 
shorter  legs.  It  also  has  a  long  tail  and  resembles 
the  common  house  cat  in  general  conformation.  The 
average  male  weighs  around  35  pounds,  the  female 
slightly  less.  There  is  no  noticeable  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  color  among  ocelots  as  is  the  case  with  the 
lynx  and  cougar,  for  ocelots  are  mainly  creatures  of 
the  tropics  or  the  subtropics. 

Characteristics.  In  its  general  habits  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  bobcat,  as  it  often  frequents 
areas  close  to  settlements  and  ranches  and  does  con- 
siderable damage  to  poultry  and  livestock,  being 
especially  fond  of  lambs,  kids,  and  young  pigs.  In 
the  wilds  it  preys  on  birds  of  all  kinds  and  in  Mexico 
undoubtedly  kills  many  wild  turkeys,  particularly 
the  young  birds.  It  also  catches  small  mammals  and 
occasionally  fawns.  It  is  an  excellent  climber. 

Ocelots  often  travel  in  pairs,  particularly  during 
the  mating  season,  and  the  young  are  usually  born 
in  the  fall,  usually  two,  occasionally  three,  kittens 
to  a  litter.  In  parts  of  their  range,  such  as  the 
marshes  and  jungles  of  Brazil,  ocelots  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  to  water  and  are  good  swimmers. 

Ocelots  have  a  very  strong,  musky  scent,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  African  leopard,  and  the  flesh  is 
not  commonly  eaten,  even  by  the  South  American 
Indians. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Today  this  handsome 
member  of  the  cat  family  is  rarely  found  in  the 


United  States,  although  a  few  specimens  are  oc- 
casionally taken  in  southern  Texas.  It  is  fairly  com- 
mon in  Mexico  and  its  range  extends  on  down 
into  South  America,  through  southern  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  most  sucessful  way  of 
hunting  any  of  our  North  American  cats  is  with  a 
well-trained  pack  of  dogs,  and  the  ocelot  is  no  ex- 
ception. It  is  very  often  treed  during  a  cougar  or 
jaguar  hunt,  just  as  the  bobcat  is  a  by-product,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  cougar  hunt  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  Like  the  bobcat,  in  most  of  its  range,  the 
ocelot  does  not  usually  run  long  before  taking  to 
a  tree. 

Many  ranchers  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America  maintain  packs  of  dogs  for  hunting  down 
stock-killing  cats  of  all  kinds— jaguars,  cougars,  and 
ocelots.  Although  these  packs  are  usually  composed 
of  nondescript  mongrels,  they  account  for  a  good 
many  cats.  A  well-trained  hound,  however,  with 
experience  on  cougar,  is  always  a  welcome  addition 
to  such  a  pack  and  is  invaluable  for  striking  and 
working  out  cold  trails. 

Since  ocelots  are  usually  killed  incidentally  to 
jaguar  hunting  and  are  usually  found  in  the  same 
area,  it  is  evident  that  the  hunter  should  be  armed 
with  a  rifle  powerful  enough  to  handle  one  of  the 
larger  cats.  So  it  is  not  recommended  to  carry  a  light 
rifle.  An  ocelot  is  not  dangerous  to  the  hunter  but 
a  jaguar  occasionally  is.  Therefore,  carry  a  gun 
powerful  enough  for  either  job.  (See  "Jaguar.") 


STRIPED  SKUNK   (Canadian  Skunk) 


Mephitis  mephitis 


Common  Names:  Big  Skunk,  Common  Skunk, 
Large  Striped  Skunk,  Line-Backed  Skunk,  Polecat, 
Wood-Pussy. 

History.  Aside  from  the  porcupine,  the  skunk  is 
the  only  North  American  mammal  endowed  with 
special  protection  which  makes  him  virtually  im- 
mune to  attack  from  other  animals.  The  "porky"  re- 
lies on  his  quill  armor,  the  skunk  on  a  defense  that 
is  much  more  effective  because  he  can  defend  him- 
self from  a  greater  distance.  Because  of  his  unique 
method  for  discouraging  his  enemies  he  is  seldom 
molested,  but  occasionally  he  is  killed  by  the  great 
horned  owl,  and  even  some  of  the  larger  predators 
will  brave  his  terrible  weapon  if  hard  pressed  by 
hunger. 

His  pelt  is  used  extensively  in  the  fur  trade  where, 
after  a  certain  processing  treatment,  it  is  often  known 
as  "Alaska  Sable."  Being  rather  stupid  animals,  thou- 
sands of  skunks  are  trapped  annually  and  their  pelts 
furnish  a  considerable  income  to  both  amateur  and 
professional  trappers.  The  pelts  with  the  least  white 
are  considered  the  most  valuable. 

Identification.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  con- 
fusing skunks  with  any  other  North  American  mam- 
mals because  they  alone  possess  a  shiny  black  coat 
with  distinctive  white  stripes  and  have  a  long  bushy 
tail.  They  are  squat,  compact,  heavily  built  animals 
about  the  size  of  a  large  house  cat.  The  males  are 
about  24  inches  long  over-all,  with  an  8-inch  tail, 
and  weigh  about  8  pounds.  The  females  average 


slightly  smaller  but  are  identical  in  coloration,  and 
there  are  no  seasonal  variations  in  pelage.  The  head 
is  relatively  small,  the  legs  short,  and  the  tail  large 
and  bushy.  The  forefeet  are  equipped  with  long 
claws  for  digging. 

The  fur  is  composed  of  two  coats;  a  soft  underfur 
covered  with  long,  glossy  guard  hairs.  The  pelage  is 
entirely  black  except  for  a  narrow  streak  of  white 
running  from  the  nose  to  the  crown,  where  the 
white  area  expands  to  a  wide  patch  extending  to  the 
shoulders.  There  it  divides  into  two  white  streaks 
which  continue  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  These  lateral 
stripes  enclose  a  black  area  along  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  width  of  these  stripes  varies  with  different 
specimens,  being  quite  wide  on  some  animals  and 
practically  nonexistent  on  others.  The  tail  hairs 
are  all  white  at  the  base  but  the  amount  of  white 
visible  on  that  appendage  varies  with  the  individual 
specimens.  As  a  rule  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  white. 

Characteristics.  Although  Mephitis  does  most  of 
his  hunting  after  dusk  he  is  not  strictly  nocturnal 
and  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  daytime.  His  appe- 
tite is  cosmopolitan  and  he  eats  about  anything  that 
is  available.  Small  mammals  such  as  rats,  mice,  and 
moles  form  a  part  of  his  diet.  He  is  also  fond  of  eggs 
and  young  birds,  a  fondness  which  sometimes  leads 
him  to  raid  poultry  pens  and  which  plays  havoc  with 
the  eggs  and  young  of  the  pheasant,  quail,  and  grouse 
population.  He  rounds  out  his  menu  with  frogs, 
lizards,  crayfish,  snakes,  and  large  insects.  In  regions 
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where  hops  are  grown  he  feeds  on  the  large  grubs 
found  among  the  roots. 

Knowing  that  he  is  reasonably  safe  from  attack, 
his  movements,  like  those  of  the  porcupine,  are  slow 
and  deliberate.  He  does  not  use  his  defense  mech- 
anism unless  provoked  and  will  sometimes  make 
every  effort  to  escape  before  resorting  to  his  only 
defense.  The  musky  liquid  is  stored  in  two  glands 
near  the  anal  opening.  It  is  pale  yellow  in  color, 
vile  in  odor,  and  highly  volatile.  A  small  amount  at 
a  time  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus  which  is  projected 
through  the  anus.  By  muscular  contraction  this  spray 
can  be  ejected  for  a  distance  of  nearly  10  feet,  but 
may  be  carried  by  the  wind  for  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance. So  powerful  is  this  liquid  that  even  a  small 
amount  will  contaminate  everything  for  several  feet 
in  all  directions.  It  is  highly  acid  in  its  reaction  and 
especially  painful  if  it  gets  in  the  eyes,  where  it  may 
cause  temporary  blindness.  Clothing  which  has  thus 
been  affected  will  retain  the  odor  for  weeks,  although 
burying  such  clothing  in  the  ground  will  help  to 
Temove  the  odor  more  quickly. 

There  is  a  popular  legend  that  the  skunk  sprays 
this  liquor  by  saturating  his  tail  and  then  swishing 
it  in  the  direction  of  his  attacker.  This  is  not  true. 
When  the  animal  is  ready  to  dispense  the  spray,  the 
tail  is  held  erect  with  all  the  hairs  bristled  and  well 
out  of  the  way  of  the  discharge.  The  skunk  keeps  his 
own  fur  clean  and  free  from  odor  at  all  times.  The 
usual  danger  sign  is  when  his  head  goes  down  and 
his  tail  comes  up,  for  he  is  then  in  position  to  let  go, 
and  within  certain  limits  he  can  direct  the  spray  in 
any  desired  direction. 

Experts  claim  that  a  skunk  can  be  captured  with- 
out danger  of  ejection  if  the  tail  is  grasped  and  held 
down,  possibly  on  the  theory  that  the  animal  will  not 
foul  his  own  tail,  but  this  is  hardly  a  stunt  for  an 
amateur.  Trappers  often  manage  to  take  a  skunk 
without  experiencing  any  dire  consequences  but 
there  is  always  an  element  of  risk.  Skunks  may  be 
safely  killed  by  drowning.  Shooting  is  uncertain 
unless  the  spinal  cord  is  severed. 


Young  skunks,  although  as  fully  equipped  for  de- 
fense as  the  adults,  may  be  more  readily  captured 
and  are  easily  tamed  to  make  fine  pets.  A  simple 
surgical  operation  renders  them  harmless  and  they 
are  as  playful  as  kittens  and  much  more  affectiona'te. 
A  pet  skunk  is  a  much  better  mouser  than  any  cat. 

The  den  is  usually  a  burrow  in  the  woods.  Some- 
times an  abandoned  woodchuck  or  badger  den  is 
taken  over,  but  if  neither  of  these  is  available  the 
skunk  will  dig  his  own.  Less  often  the  den  may  be 
located  in  a  small  cave,  a  stone  wall,  or  a  hollow  log. 
The  female  makes  a  large  bed  of  grass  and  leaves 
before  the  young  arrive.  The  average  litter  is  from 
four  to  six  but  may  number  as  high  as  ten.  The  young 
are  born  in  April  or  early  May,  and  when  about  one- 
fourth  grown  they  accompany  the  mother  on  noc- 
turnal forays  for  food.  On  these  travels  they  follow 
the  mother  from  place  to  place  in  single  file  about 
20  inches  apart. 

Generally  the  skunk  is  mute  but  under  certain 
conditions  can  utter  a  whining  grunt  or  a  tiny  squeal. 

The  skunk  hibernates,  or  at  least  lies  dormant,  for 
part  of  the  winter  but  his  sleep  is  neither  as  deep  nor 
unbroken  as  that  of  the  other  sleepers.  In  all  but 
the  most  northern  latitudes  he  may  emerge  from  the 
den  any  time  during  the  winter  if  there  is  a  spell  of 
mild  weather. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Skunks  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  southeastern  Alaska  in  the  west  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  east. 

There  are  several  species  and  subspecies  of  the 
genus  Mephitis  bearing  slight  variations  in  markings, 
length  of  tail,  and  size.  These  occur  over  more  or 
less  definite  ranges  and  are  listed  as  follows: 

ARIZONA  SKUNK  Mephitis  estor 

This  skunk  is  similar  to  the  typical  species  but 
has  broad  dorsal  stripes  which  sometimes  meet  across 
the  lower  back  to  form  a  wide  white  patch.  The  white 
on  the  upper  tail  predominates  and  the  tail  ends  in 
a  narrow  white  tip.  The  range  is  not  clearly  defined, 
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but  these  animals  are  commonly  found  in  Arizona, 
western  New  Mexico,  northern  Lower  California, 
and  northern  Mexico. 

BROAD-NOSED  SKUNK       Mephitis  platyrhina 

This  is  somewhat  like  the  typical  California  skunk 
but  has  a  broader  skull.  The  lateral  stripes  are  of 
medium  width  and  the  tail  is  all  black  except  for 
a  faint  white  band  on  the  upper  surface.  The  range 
is  limited  to  Kern  County  in  California. 

CALIFORNIA  SKUNK 

Mephitis  occidentalis  occidentalis 

The  California  skunk  is  a  rather  large  specimen 
with  a  long  tail  and  markings  like  the  typical 
Mephitis.  The  white  lateral  stripes  seldom  exceed 
medium  width.  It  is  commonly  found  in  northern 
California  from  Monterey  through  the  Sierra  and 
Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
Oregon. 

CASCADE  SKUNK 

Mephitis  occidentalis  notata 

This  animal  is  similar  to  the  California  skunk 
except  that  the  lateral  stripes  are  narrower  and  some- 
times broken  toward  the  rear.  The  dorsal  stripes 
often  end  short  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  shorter  than 
on  the  typical  specimen  and  shows  very  little  if  any 
white.  The  exact  range  is  not  well  defined,  but  this 
type  occurs  in  northern  Oregon,  east  of  the  Cascades, 
and  extends  into  southern  Washington. 

EASTERN  SKUNK  Mephitis  nigra 

On  this  animal  the  white  dorsal  stripes  are  usually 
broader  than  on  the  typical  Mephitis.  The  tail  is 
longer  and  totally  black  with  a  white  tip.  This  is  the 
skunk  common  to  the  New  England  and  eastern 
states  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  west  to  Indiana. 

FLORIDA  SKUNK  Mephitis  elongata 

The  Florida  skunk  is  distinguished  by  a  very  long 
tail  with  white  markings  on  the  sides  and  a  long 
white  tip.  The  lateral  stripes  vary  in  width  but  are 
generally  wide.  The  range  includes  the  mountainous 
regions  of  West  Virginia  south  through  North  Caro- 
lina to  Florida  and  west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Mississippi. 

GREAT  BASIN  SKUNK 

Mephitis  occidentalis  major 

This  is  a  large  skunk  with  wide  white  stripes  which 
do  not  split  until  they  reach  the  middle  of  the  back. 
These  stripes  extend  slightly  into  the  tail,  which  is 
otherwise  black.  The  range  includes  northern  Cali- 
fornia, eastern  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  east  as  far  as 
Utah. 

ILLINOIS  SKUNK         Mephitis  mesomelas  avia 

This  is  a  small  skunk  similar  to  the  Louisiana  type 
and  somewhat  variable  as  to  markings.  The  range 
includes  the  prairie  sections  of  Illinois,  eastern  Iowa, 
and  western  Indiana. 


LONG-TAILED  TEXAS  SKUNK 

Mephitis  mesomelas  varians 

This  is  a  large  specimen  with  a  long  tail.  The 
markings  are  like  those  of  a  typical  Mephitis  but  the 
tail  lacks  a  white  tip.  The  range  includes  much  of 
the  Southwest  through  southern  and  western  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas. 

LOUISIANA  SKUNK 

Mephitis  mesomelas  mesomelas 

This  skunk  is  a  small  type  which  is  highly  variable 
in  marking.  The  white  streaks  may  not  reach  to  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  short  and  generally  with- 
out any  white  hairs.  It  is  found  from  southern  Louisi- 
ana to  Missouri  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  westward  to  Texas  and  north  to  Kansas. 

NORTHERN  HOODED  SKUNK 

Mephitis  macroura  milleri 

The  hooded  skunk  belongs  to  the  subgenus 
Leucomitre  and,  unlike  the  typical  Mephitis,  occurs 
in  two  color  phases.  In  one  the  upper  body  is  almost 
all  white,  and  in  the  other  the  upper  parts  are  black 
with  narrow  white  lateral  stripes  and  much  white  on 
the  underside  of  the  tail.  There  are  many  gradations 
between  these  two  phases,  in  which  the  black  and 
white  markings  occur  in  varying  degrees.  The  range 
is  limited  to  southern  Arizona  southward  into  Mex- 
ico. 

NORTHERN   PLAINS  SKUNK 

Mephitis  hudsonica 

This  is  a  large  skunk  with  markings  similar  to  the 
typical  Mephitis  but  has  a  large  bushy  tail  without 
any  white  on  the  tip.  This  western  variety  is  found 
chiefly  in  western  Canada  and  southward  into  the 
United  States  to  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  east  as 
far  as  Minnesota. 

PUGET  SOUND  SKUNK 

Mephitis  occidentalis  spissigrada 

This  is  similar  to  the  typical  California  skunk  but 
generally  has  a  greater  area  of  white  on  the  body. 
The  short  tail  has  more  white  than  black.  It  is  found 
along  the  coastal  region  of  northern  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SKUNK 

Mephitis  occidentalis  holzneri 

This  specimen  is  almost  identical  in  appearance 
to  the  typical  California  skunk  but  somewhat  smal- 
ler. The  range  extends  from  Southern  California 
into  Lower  California,  eastward  to  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Mountains  and  thence  southward  indefinitely. 

SPOTTED  SKUNK  (Alleghenian  Sported  Skunk) 

Spilogale  putorius 

Common  Names:  Little  Spotted  Skunk,  Little 
Striped  Skunk,  Polecat,  Spotted  Skunk. 

History.  The  spotted  skunk  belongs  to  the  genus 
Spilogale  and  is  distinguished  from  Mephitis  not 


only  by  the  markings  of  the  pelage  but  also  by  being 
slimmer  and  much  smaller  than  the  latter  species. 
These  graceful  animals  are  more  like  a  weasel  than 
the  common  heavy-bodied  skunk,  and  although 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  they 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  open  plains  and  desert 
country. 

Identification.  The  average  body  length  is  about 
20  inches,  the  females  being  slightly  smaller.  The 
basic  body  color  is  black  but  this  is  broken  by  irregu- 
lar spots  and  streakings  of  white.  There  are  four 
white  stripes,  sometimes  interrupted  and  of  varying 
widths,  running  parallel  from  the  nape  to  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  crown  is  irregularly  spotted 
with  white,  as  are  the  rump  and  the  hindquarters. 
There  is  a  lateral  stripe  on  each  side  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  lower  back  where  it  curves  up- 
ward and  sometimes  meets  the  dorsal  stripe.  The 
markings  on  the  hindquarters  commonly  appear  as 
transverse  white  bands.  The  tail  is  black  with  a  white 
tip.  The  under  parts  are  totally  black.  The  pelage 
is  long  and  thick  and  the  tail  is  quite  long  and  bushy. 

Characteristics.  In  habits  this  little  skunk  is  more 
inclined  to  be  completely  nocturnal  than  his  larger 
cousin,  Mephitis,  but  is  very  similar  in  other  re- 
spects. His  diet  includes  some  fruit  as  well  as  the 
foods  eaten  by  his  larger  relative.  His  scent  glands 
are  highly  efficient  and  he  uses  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mephitis. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Including  the  various 
species  and  sub-species  listed  below,  this  little  skunk 
is  found  throughout  most  of  the  United  States. 

ARIZONA  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  arizonae  arizonae 

The  white  markings  are  pronounced,  the  lateral 
stripes  being  especially  wide.  The  tail  is  white  about 
one-half  its  length  from  the  base  and  much  of  the 
tip.  It  is  found  in  Arizona,  especially  the  central  and 
southern  parts,  in  southwestern  New  Mexico  and 
south  into  Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  phenax  phenax 

This  animal  is  similar  to  the  typical  Putorius  but 
its  dorsal  stripes  extend  between  the  ears.  There  are 
large  white  spots  on  the  forehead  and  in  front  of  the 
ears.  The  white  area  on  the  rump  is  usually  smaller 
than  on  the  typical  specimen.  The  shorter  tail  is 
white  on  the  lower  half  and  white  for  some  distance 
at  the  tip.  The  range  includes  most  of  California 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  and  the 
southeastern  desert  country. 

CANYON  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  gracilis  gracilis 

This  is  a  small,  slender  skunk  with  extensive  white 
markings  but  with  less  white  on  the  tail  than  the 
typical  specimen.  The  white  area  on  the  forehead 
is  long  and  narrow.  It  is  commonly  found  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  through 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
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CHIHUAHUA  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  ambigua 

The  markings  on  this  variety  are  similar  to  those 
on  the  canyon  skunk,  but  the  lateral  stripes  are 
broader  and  there  is  a  distinct  white  band  on  the 
thighs.  The  range  extends  from  central  Arizona 
southward  into  Mexico. 

FLORIDA  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  ambarvalis 

This  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  typical  variety 
with  considerable  white  on  the  pelage.  The  black 
and  white  along  the  back  is  about  equal  in  area. 
The  white  on  the  forehead  is  extensive  and  the  white 
spot  in  front  of  the  ear  continues  until  it  meets  with 
the  lower  dorsal  stripe.  The  tail  is  about  one-third 
white  above  and  one-half  white  below.  The  range 
includes  the  eastern  half  of  the  Florida  peninsula. 

GREAT  BASIN  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  gracilis  saxatilis 

This  animal  is  considerably  larger  than  the  can- 
yon skunk  and  is  usually  minus  the  lateral  stripe.  If 
such  stripes  are  present,  they  are  not  prominent.  The 
range  includes  Utah,  western  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  northeastern  California. 

GULF  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  indianola 

This  type  appears  more  spotted  because  the  strip- 
ing is  not  continuous  but  broken  and  generally 
narrower,  giving  the  animal  a  blacker  pelage.  The 
tail  is  white  for  about  one-quarter  of  the  terminal 
end.  It  is  found  along  the  Gulf  Coast  region  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

OREGON  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  phenex  latifrons 

This  variety  is  smaller  than  the  typical  California 
skunk  with  more  black  than  white  in  the  pelage.  The 
dorsal  stripes  are  narrow  and  the  lateral  stripe  is 
missing  or  nearly  so.  The  white  areas  on  the  rump 
and  flanks  are  smaller.  It  inhabits  the  coastal  regions 
of  California  and  Oregon. 

PRAIRIE  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  interrupta 

This  type  most  nearly  resembles  the  typical  skunk 
but  shows  more  black  and  lacks  the  broad  white  tip 
on  the  tail.  The  dorsal  stripes  are  broken  by  black, 
the  spot  on  the  forehead  is  smaller,  and  the  white 
area  in  front  of  the  ear  rarely  runs  into  the  lower 
lateral  stripe.  The  range  extends  from  Minnesota 
through  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma  southward  into  about  central  Texas. 

PUGET  SOUND  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  phenax  olympica 

The  markings  on  this  animal  are  about  the  same  as 
those  on  the  Oregon  spotted  skunk,  but  this  type 
has  a  shorter  tail  and  the  white  on  the  forehead  is 
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long  and  narrow.  It  occurs  on  the  Olympic  peninsula 
and  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  sometimes  as 
far  north  as  British  Columbia. 

RIO  GRANDE  SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  leucoparia 

This  type  is  distinguished  by  having  more  white 
than  black  on  the  upper  parts.  The  spotted  areas 
are  more  extensive  and  the  stripes  are  broader  than 
usual.  It  is  found  throughout  the  arid  regions  of  the 
Southwest  including  western  Texas,  central  Arizona, 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  southward  into  Mexico. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   SPOTTED  SKUNK 

Spilogale  tenuis 

This  is  similar  to  the  Rio  Grande  skunk  but  has 
somewhat  less  white.  The  range  includes  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  Colorado 
and  northern  New  Mexico  and  is  not  definitely 
limited. 

HOS-NOSED  SKUNK  (MEARNS) 

Conepatus  mesoleucus  mearnsi 

Common  Name:  White-Backed  Skunk. 

History.  As  the  name  denotes,  this  skunk  has  been 
provided  with  a  hoglike  snout,  devoid  of  hair,  with 
which  to  root  out  much  of  his  food.  He  belongs  to 
the  genus  Conepatus  but  is  similar  in  size  and  gen- 
eral habits  to  Mephitis. 

Identification.  Adult  males  average  about  27 
inches  in  length;  the  females  are  somewhat  smaller. 
Both  sexes  are  alike  in  coloration  and  there  is  no 
seasonal  change  of  pelage,  but  individual  specimens 
display  a  rather  wide  variation  in  markings. 

Unlike  Mephitis,  the  dorsal  area  is  clear  unbroken 
white  from  the  crown  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  This 
broad  white  band  is  sometimes  tinged  with  pale 
yellowish  and  is  narrower  over  the  shoulders  than 


on  the  back.  The  tail  is  not  so  bushy  as  that  of  the 
other  species,  and  except  for  a  few  dark  hairs  it  is 
white  on  the  underside. 

Characteristics.  This  skunk  is  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  more  common  Mephitis,  but  the  diet  in- 
cludes more  insects  and  grubs  which  this  animal 
roots  out  of  the  ground. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  skunk  occurs  prin- 
cipally from  western  Texas  southward  into  Mexico. 

The  following  species  and  sub-species  of  the  genus 
Conepatus  are  found  in  limited  numbers  north  of 
the  Mexican  border. 

ARIZONA  HOG-NOSED  SKUNK 

Conepatus  mesoleucus  venaticus 

This  specimen  closely  resembles  the  hog-nosed 
skunk  but  has  a  slightly  different  skull  formation. 
The  range  is  limited  to  southern  Arizona  and  the 
bordering  regions  of  New  Mexico. 

SWAMP  HOG-NOSED  SKUNK 

Conepatus  mesoleucus  telmalestes 

This  animal  is  similar  to  the  common  type  but 
has  a  greater  area  of  white  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  skull  is  more  slender  and  the  teeth  smaller. 
The  range  is  confined  to  a  small  area  in  Texas,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Hardin,  Har- 
ris, Liberty,  and  San  Jacinto. 

TEXAS  HOG-NOSED  SKUNK 

Conepatus  leuconotus  texensis 

This  is  a  larger  specimen  than  any  of  the  other 
hog-nosed  skunks,  and  has  much  less  white.  The 
stripe  along  the  back  is  narrower  and  often  ends 
short  of  the  hindquarters.  The  underside  of  the  tail 
shows  more  black  than  white.  The  range  is  limited 
to  the  coastal  area  of  Texas  from  about  Aransas 
County  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
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History.  The  wolves  of  North  America,  members 
of  the  dog  family,  reached  their  greatest  size  during 
the  late  Pleistocene  period.  Preserved  skulls  and 
skeletons  from  the  famous  La  Brea  tar  pits  of  South- 
ern California  and  fossil  remains  from  eastern  lime- 
stone caves  show  that  our  present-day  wolf  is  smaller 
than  its  prehistoric  ancestor.  As  will  be  noted  later, 
only  three  races  of  our  present  gray  wolf— all  occur- 
ring in  the  Arctic— approach  the  Pleistocene  wolf 
in  size. 

Two  species  of  wolves  occur  in  North  America,  the 
red  and  the  gray.  At  one  time  during  early  colonial 
settlement  these  were  represented  by  a  total  of  26 
sub-species  or  races.  Of  these  the  red  was  composed 
of  3  and  the  gray  of  23  races. 

Identification.  The  red  wolf  was  first  described  by 
John  James-  Audubon  and  the  Reverend  John  Bach- 
man  in  1851.  Its  type  locality  has  been  set  at  a  point 
approximately  15  miles  west  of  Austin,  Texas.  It 
was  found  throughout  the  range  of  eastern  and 
northeastern  Texas  and  southeastern  and  central 
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Oklahoma.  Here  it  joined  with  the  other  red  wolf 
race,  the  so-called  Mississippi  Valley  red  wolf  that 
formerly  ranged  north  to  Warsaw,  111.,  and  Wabash, 
Ind.  The  other  red  wolf  race,  known  as  the  Florida 
red  wolf,  probably  now  extinct,  occurred  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  probably  South  Carolina. 
The  group  of  red  wolves  is  distinctly  North  Amer- 
ican, having  no  Old  World  connection  as  does  the 
gray  wolf  group. 

Anatomically,  the  red  wolf  resembles  the  coyote, 
particularly  the  head  and  the  teeth,  so  that  it  is  only 
with  difficulty  that  even  the  expert  can  at  times  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  species.  The  smallest  of 
the  North  American  wolves,  the  red  wolf,  averages 
between  30  and  35  pounds  in  weight,  has  an  over-all 
length  between  48  and  53  inches,  and  has  a  shoulder 
height  of  19  to  22  inches.  However,  some  male  red 
wolves  have  been  captured  in  Louisiana  that 
weighed  from  50  to  80  pounds.  Its  appearance  can 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  greyhound  dog,  as  it  is  in- 
clined to  have  long,  spindly  legs.  As  a  result  of  this 


leg  structure,  it  is  a  good  long-distance  runner.  It 
takes  its  name  "red"  from  its  beautiful  coat,  par- 
ticularly when  in  full  winter  pelage.  The  hairs  of 
the  coat  when  in  this  condition  take  on  a  light  yellow 
hue  at  the  roots  ending  in  red  tips.  Sprinkled 
throughout  will  be  found  irregular  black  hairs.  Dur- 
ing the  moult  of  the  pelt  in  the  late  spring  that  pro- 
duces a  shorter  summer  coat,  the  reddish  hue  of  the 
animal  fades  considerably  and  is  thus  paler.  A  color 
phase  of  black  is  common  in  this  wolf,  and  predom- 
inated in  the  red  wolf  that  formerly  ranged  through- 
out Florida— whence  the  name  "Florida  black  wolf." 

The  gray  wolf  tends  to  be  heavier  in  its  northern- 
most range.  Its  weight  varies  between  60  to  175 
pounds.  The  latter  weight  is  attained  in  Alaska  and 
the  Mackenzie  River  district  of  Canada.  Here  are 
found  the  three  largest  races  of  the  gray  wolf  in  the 
world,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Interior 
Alaskan  wolf,  Kenai  Peninsula  wolf,  and  Macken- 
zie Valley  wolf.  These  three  races  of  wolves  will  at 
times  measure  84  inches  long  and  38  inches  high  at 
the  shoulder,  and  weigh  175  pounds,  nearly  100 
pounds  heavier  than  the  largest  of  the  red  wolves. 
Shoulder  heights  of  gray  wolves  vary  between  26 
and  38  inches. 

The  coloration  of  the  gray  wolf  varies  greatly,  so 
much  so  that  on  no  part  of  its  range  does  it  tend  to 
be  uniform.  Gray  may  be  said  to  predominate.  How- 
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ever,  individual  wolves  on  the  same  range  or  in  the 
same  family  may  vary  in  color  from  gray  to  pure 
white  to  black,  with  intermediate  stages  of  color- 
ation such  as  brindled  brown  to  yellow.  Some  au- 
thorities believe  that  this  great  variation  may  be 
caused  by  varying  intensities  of  light  coupled  with 
temperature  and  humidity  in  the  wolf's  respective 
habitat.  They  also  believe  that  these  factors  that 
make  the  varying  colors  are  natural  phenomena  that 
tend  to  provide  protective  coloration  against  ene- 
mies, and  serve  as  an  asset  in  obtaining  prey— ex- 
emplified by  the  black  and  white  wolves  occurring 
in  the  Arctic  where  perpetual  snows  and  darkness 
are  found  in  the  extreme.  Commercially  prime  wolf 
pelts  are  of  value  in  providing  both  leather  and  fur 
utilized  by  man. 

Characteristics.  Wolves  generally  mate  for  life. 
They  do  not  breed  until  approximately  three  years 
of  age.  The  gestation  period  is  similar  to  the  dog's, 
60  to  63  days,  and  they  give  birth  to  an  average  lit- 
ter of  seven  whelps  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June.  They  are  generally  born  in  a  den  such  as 
holes  in  eroded  sandstone  or  limestone,  stumps  of 
rotted  trees,  or  in  holes  dug  in  cut-banks.  The  young 
are  sooty-brown  when  born,  though  in  the  Arctic 
where  the  white  color  phase  of  the  parent  wolves  at 
times  predominates,  the  color  of  the  young  is  a  dull 
slate.  At  times  severe  fighting  takes  place  among 
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Plate  II.     Tracks  of  Pleistocene  wolf  occurring  in 
sandstone  quarry,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

wolf  whelps  in  the  same  litter;  this  often  causes 
young  wolves  to  mature  with  bob  tails,  the  result  of 
biting.  Young  male  wolves  are  well  grown  when  ap- 
proximately 1I/2  years  old  and  reach  full  maturity 
by  the  end  of  three  years.  Female  wolves  are  fully 
matured  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Wolf  families  ex- 
hibit a  strong  affection  that  continues  until  they 
begin  to  break  up  when  individual  members  mate 
■with  other  wolves. 

On  the  open  ranges  wolves  have  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "scent  posts,"  or  places  where 
they  come  to  urinate  or  defecate.  These  posts  are 
established  along  runways  on  stubble  of  range 
grasses,  on  bushes,  or  on  old  bleached-out  carcasses. 
Ground  conditions  being  right,  wolf  scent  posts 
may  be  detected  from  the  toenail  scratches  on  the 
ground  made  by  the  animals  after  they  have  urin- 
ated. This  habit  of  having  scent  posts  and  of  scratch- 
ing is  similar  to  that  noted  in  dogs. 

Wolf  runways,  roughly  circuitous  in  shape,  are 
confined  to  open  and  more  or  less  broken  country. 
In  seeking  prey  over  a  runway,  the  animal  may  use 
a  combination  of  trails  of  cattle  or  sheep,  canyons, 
old  wood  roads,  dry  washes,  low  saddles  on  water- 
shed divides,  or  even  dirt  highways  in  thinly  inhab- 
ited sections.  Such  runways  have  been  found  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  families  of 
■wolves  have  been  observed  passing  by  a  certain  spot 
every  nine  days  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a  clock. 
The  time  it  takes  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  run- 
way depends  upon  the  available  food.  Regularity  of 
habits  is  the  weak  point  in  the  wolf's  defense.  It  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  wolf's  diminution  in 
numbers  by  trapping  in  spite  of  its  acute  sense  of 
smell,  alert  hearing,  and  extremely  keen  eyesight. 

The  intelligence  of  wolves  is  comparable  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  dogs.  In  some  individual  wolves, 
they  excel  the  dog's.  The  cunning  and  ability  of 
some  wolves  to  avoid  capture  at  times  has  caused 
considerable  wonderment. 

Wolves  and  dogs  are  so  closely  related  that  hybri- 
dization is  not  uncommon,  and  it  has  been  practiced 
for  many  centuries  with  the  idea  and  hope  of  im- 
proving upon  the  breed  of  domestic  dogs.  Breeding 
of  a  female  wolf  and  a  graded  collie  dog  through 
four  generations  is  on  record,  as  well  as  countless 


successful  cross-breedings  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
the  hope  thereby  to  improve  upon  the  build  and 
stamina  of  the  dog  as  a  sledge  dog  or  cross-country 
packer. 

Wolf  parasites  are  the  relapsing- fever  tick,  the 
biting  louse,  the  skin  mite  that  produces  mange, 
and  the  tapeworm.  Diseases  that  affect  wolves  are 
that  spread  by  sheep,  known  as  gid;  also  encephalitis, 
rabies,  tularemia  or  rabbit  fever,  salmon  poisoning. 
They  are  also  susceptible  to  smallpox,  and  arthritis 
has  been  detected  in  old  wolves. 

When  large  numbers  of  wolves  are  traveling  to- 
gether, they  are  commonly  called  a  "pack."  This  is 
generally  the  intermingling  of  several  wolf  families, 
and  is  of  short  duration.  More  commonly  the  "wolf- 
pack"  is  a  pair  of  wolves  and  their  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  offspring. 

Wolves  take  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  ranging  from 
the  musk-ox  to  the  mouse.  Buffalo,  antelope,  elk, 
deer,  caribou,  and  moose,  in  the  order  named,  are 
the  preferred  foods  of  the  wolf.  All  forms  of  live- 
stock are  substituted  when  the  foregoing  are  not 
readily  available.  At  times  they  can  be  most  irregular 
in  their  feeding  habits.  Equipped  with  great  power 
to  kill,  the  wolf  prefers  large  prey  in  order  to  sus- 
tain its  large  body.  There  are  few  animals  that  can 
gorge  food  to  the  extent  the  wolf  does.  Feeding  ex- 
periments show  that  the  wolf  can  gorge  its  stomach 
with  raw  meat  at  a  single  meal  whereupon  that 
organ,  capable  of  great  stretching,  will  weigh  one- 
fifth  of  the  body  weight. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  gray  wolf  forms  a 
compact  circumpolar  group  that  ranges  across  North 
America  and  Eurasia.  These  large  North  American 
predators  are  geographic  races  of  Canis  lupus  found 
on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  first  described  by 


U.   S.   Fish  &  Wildlife   Service. 
Plate  III.     The  Red  Wolf  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
and   southern   Mississippi  Valley  states. 
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Plate  IV.     Hybrid  Wolf-Collie  Dog,  nine  months  old. 


the  famous  Swedish  naturalist,  Carl  von  Linne,  in 
1758.  There  is  much  evidence  that  Canis  lupus,  the 
true  wolf,  is  the  progenitor  of  our  domestic  dog. 
The  original  distribution  of  the  North  American 
gray  wolf  extended  northward  from  the  plateau  of 
central  Mexico  to  the  polar  regions  to  the  most 
northern  point  of  land  in  the  world,  Cape  Morris 
Jessup,  approximately  380  miles  south  of  the  North 
Pole.  It  occurred  in  the  coastal  fringes  of  Greenland, 
and  had  an  east-west  distribution,  excluding  the 
southern  and  southeastern  United  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  included  the  islands  of 
Newfoundland  and  Vancouver.  It  avoided  the  ex- 
treme desert  regions  of  southwestern  Arizona,  south- 
ern Nevada,  and  southern  California  as  well  as 
Lower  California  in  Mexico. 

Thus,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  gray 
wolf  occurred  in  all  the  Mexican  states  northward 
from  Mexico  City,  and  through  all  the  Canadian 
provinces  and  territories,  the  coastal  fringes  of 
Greenland,  and  Alaska,  while  the  red  wolf  was  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  areas  bordering  the  Mississippi 
Valley  south  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  including  the  ex- 
treme southern  and  Gulf  coastal  states  of  the  Union. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  which  has  caused  vast 
modification  in  habitat,  the  red  wolf's  distribution 
has  become  confined  to  the  Ozark  Mountains  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  southeastern  Oklahoma,  east- 
ern Texas,  and  scattered  portions  between  north- 
eastern and  southwestern  Louisiana.  Similarly  the 
gray  wolf  has  been  extirpated  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  Necessity,  reward,  sport,  and  nature  all 


combined  to  shrink  this  animal's  distribution.  They 
are  scarce  in  eastern  Canada,  and  have  disappeared 
from  all  of  Newfoundland.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
they  are  confined  mainly  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico where  they  cross  the  international  line  as  in- 
vaders from  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila  in 
Mexico.  This  "Mexican  wolf"  is  the  smallest  race 
of  the  gray  species.  It  also  occurs  in  small  numbers 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon;  the  animal's 
range  at  present  in  the  United  States  is  thus  vastly 
restricted  as  compared  to  earlier  times. 

North  of  the  Canadian  border  the  gray  wolf  is 
well  represented  in  all  provinces  and  territories 
west  of  the  Maritimes,  and  Alaska,  and  sparsely 
so  on  the  coastal  fringes  of  Greenland  and  in  Lab- 
rador. In  these  areas,  naturalists  opine  that  it  will 
long  remain  a  part  of  the  northern  fauna  in  spite 
of  every  hand  turned  against  it.  Climatic  conditions 
and  rough  terrain  are  two  factors  in  the  north 
country  that  afford  the  gray  wolf  considerable  res- 
pite from  hunting  or  trapping  pressure. 

Predation.  During  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, wolf  depredations  became  too  severe  on  domes- 
tic stock  and  wild  life,  such  as  deer.  Therefore,  as 
early  as  1630,  a  decade  following  the  Pilgrim  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  Rock,  Massachusetts  established  the 
first  American  wolf-bounty  law.  Virginia  followed 
suit  in  1632,  and  other  colonies  did  likewise  during 
the  17th  century.  In  addition,  all  sorts  of  schemes 
and  devices  were  used  to  encourage  wolf  killing. 

The  records  show  that  constant  warfare  between 
man  and  wolves  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries, 
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Plate  V.     Alaskan   Wolf. 

because  stock  raising  has  always  been  incompatible 
with  great  numbers  of  wolves.  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  wolves  have  been  the  greatest  of  predators. 
Over  a  vast  area,  the  wolf  at  times  was  a  scourge  to 
the  stock  interests.  On  one  range  in  Wyoming  com- 
prising an  area  of  35  square  miles,  500  wolves  were 
killed.  Here  50  per  cent  of  the  calf  crop  had  been 
killed  by  wolves. 

To  a  more  limited  extent,  the  same  holds  true  for 
wildlife,  especially  when  numerical  numbers  of  a 
wildlife  species  are  threatened  with  near  extinction. 
A  preponderance  of  wolf  populations  in  such  an 
area  generally  calls   for  surplus  wolf  removal.   In 


the  1930's  a  dwindling  of  the  Dall  sheep  in  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska  was  attributed 
to  wolf  predation  by  some  observers.  An  intensive 
study  of  wolf-sheep  relationships  by  competent  bi- 
ologists, however,  showed  only  15  wolves  and  indi- 
cated other  factors  had  caused  the  sheep  die-off. 

South  of  the  Canadian  boundary  the  gray  wolf 
numbers  only  between  500  and  800.  Practically  all 
of  them  are  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Montana,  according  to  a  survey  sponsored  in 
1964  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  There  are  three  islands 
of  occupied  wolf  range  in  Mexico.  The  numbers  in 
Alaska  are  estimated  variously  at  between  5,000  and 
50,000,  those  in  Canada  at  between  17,000  and 
28,000.  Because  of  its  wide-ranging  nature,  the  wolf 
is  notoriously  difficult  to  census  in  the  wilderness 
of  its  northern  range.  Estimates  place  the  number 
of  red  wolves  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana 
at  between  1,800  and  5,000. 

In  recent  years  scientific  study  has  convinced 
most  game  biologists  that  wolf  predation,  in  areas 
not  readily  accessible  to  hunters,  serves  a  valuable 
function  in  maintaining  healthy  game  herds.  This 
is  evident  in  a  number  of  governmental  policies. 
Mexico  protects  wolves  except  in  the  states  of  Son- 
ora  and  Chihuahua.  Quebec  and  Michigan  no 
longer  pay  bounties  on  wolves.  Wisconsin  gives  the 
wolf  full  protection  from  trapping  and  hunting. 
Several  large  areas  in  Alaska  are  closed  to  all  wolf 
hunting  and  trapping. 

The  bounty  on  wolves,  which  at  one  time  was 
universal  throughout  its  range,  has  been  eliminated 
in  many  places  because  of  its  inefficiency  and 
for  various  other  reasons.  Most  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  now  use  game  department  personnel  to 
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Plate  VI.     Musk-oxen,  Arctic  prey  of  wolf  packs,  assuming  their  circular  defense  position  against  wolf  attack. 


carry  out  control  as  it  is  needed  and  where  it  is 
needed.  This  has  resulted  in  reduced  costs,  and  it 
retains  wolves  where  overpopulations  of  browsing 
game  animals  threaten. 

Occasionally  a  single  old  wolf  may  become  an 
outstanding  killer  of  domestic  stock  and  big  game. 
This  happened  in  the  early  spring  of  1941,  with  a 
lone  male  wolf  in  Becker  County,  Minnesota,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ottertail  River.  This  animal  had 
a  cruising  range  of  approximately  20  miles.  During 
this  period  it  killed  139  sheep  and  18  deer,  which 
included  two  does  with  unborn  fawns  and  a  large 
buck  with  horns.  Because  of  this  animal's  liking  for 
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venison,  it  was  often  called  the  "deer  wolf"  in  early 
New  England. 

Trapped,  hunted,  and  poisoned  through  the  cen- 
turies, no  other  carnivore  rivals  the  wolf  in  the 
profound  effect  exerted  on  man.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  science  of  modern  game  management  progresses, 
wildlife  technicians,  biologists,  and  game  managers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  great  killer,  under 
a  suitable  measure  of  control,  deserves  a  permanent 
place  as  a  wilderness  animal  when  far  enough  re- 
moved from  areas  producing  domestic  stock  that  it 
can  do  relatively  little  economic  damage. 


WOLVERINE 

Common  Names:  Carcajou,  Glutton,  Loup-Garou, 
Skunk  Bear. 

History.  The  wolverine,  largest  and  fiercest  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  was  once  found  over  a  much  wider 
range  and  in  greater  numbers  than  at  the  present 
time.  He  was  at  home  throughout  the  great  forests 
from  the  Arctic  down  to  the  heavily  wooded  areas 
of  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  and  across 
the  northern  tier  through  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas. 

His  cunning  and  sagacity  made  him  an  almost 
legendary  creature  with  the  Indians,  who  regarded 
him  as  supernatural  and  believed  that  he  embodied 
the  Evil  Spirit.  Among  the  more  superstitious  trap- 
pers and  woodsmen  there  was  a  profound  conviction 
that  "carcajou"  bore  a  charmed  life  which  only  a 
silver  bullet  could  end.  Some  Eskimos  of  the  Far 
North  are  said  to  wear  bits  of  wolverine  fur  in 
hopes  that  the  strength  of  the  beast  will  be  magically 
transplanted  to  themselves. 

The  passing  of  the  great  forests  where  he  formerly 
roamed  meant  that  he  must  confine  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  still  untouched  or  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  North  Country.  He  is  still  to  be  found 
over  a  widely  scattered  range  from  coast  to  coast 
but  is  nowhere  numerous. 

Identification.  The  adult  male  wolverine  is  about 
36  inches  long  and  weighs  between  25  and  30 
pounds.  Some  specimens  reach  a  length  of  more 
than  40  inches  and  weigh  over  35  pounds.  The  fe- 
male is  shorter  and  generally  weighs  no  more  than 
22  to  27  pounds. 

The  pelage,  composed  of  a  short,  woolly  under- 
coat covered  by  long,  straight  guard  hairs,  is  a  deep, 
rich  brown— nearly  black— with  broad  bands  of  paler 
chestnut-brown  running  down  each  side  of  the  body 
and  extending  into  the  short,  bushy  tail.  The  outer 
hairs  are  coarse  and  shaggy. 

The  legs  are  short  and  sturdy,  giving  the  animal 
a  squat,  heavy  appearance,  and  the  feet  end  in  large 
sharp  claws.  The  skull  is  broad  and  rounded,  the 
small  round  ears  are  set  close  to  the  head,  and  the 
jaws  are  heavy  and  powerful. 

In  general  appearance  this  animal  might  be  said 
to  resemble  a  small  brown  bear  with  short  legs. 

Characteristics.  The  wolverine  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  animals  in  all  North  America.  He  not  only 


Gulo  luscus 

strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  smaller  crea- 
tures but  even  the  moose  is  afraid  of  him.  The  bear 
and  the  mountain  lion  will  give  up  a  fresh  kill  to 
him,  and  even  a  pack  of  wolves  have  been  known 
to  give  ground  at  his  approach. 

He  is  a  compact  bundle  of  steel-hard  muscle 
wrapped  in  fur.  Incredibly  powerful  for  his  size, 
he  also  possesses  more  cunning,  more  courage,  more 
meanness,  and  more  ferocity  than  any  other  animal 
in  the  wild.  If  he  may  be  said  to  have  any  weakness 
it  is  his  vision.  His  eyes  are  not  strong  and  he  has 
the  almost  human  habit  of  shading  them  with  his 
paw  in  bright  light.  His  sense  of  smell  is  very  keen, 
however,  and  compensates  for  his  poor  eyesight. 

He  fears  nothing  and  shows  no  hesitation  in  at- 
tacking any  other  animal  if  the  occasion  warrants 
a  fight.  His  teeth  and  long  sharp  claws  are  the 
instruments  of  his  abnormal  strength,  but  it  is  not 
his  fighting  prowess  alone  that  overawes  his  oppon- 
ent. The  viciousness  of  his  attack  is  aided  by  his 
indomitable  spirit.  He  rushes  into  the  fray  grunting 
and  snarling  with  but  one  intent— to  kill— and  he 
never  retreats  no  matter  how  great  the  odds.  It  is 
a  fight  to  the  death,  either  for  himself  or  his  ad- 
versary, and  a  wolverine  seldom  loses. 

Not  only  is  he  a  terror  to  all  the  four-legged 
creatures  around  him  but  he  is  almost  equally 
dreaded  by  trappers  and  woodsmen.  Their  fear, 
however,  is  not  of  physical  harm,  but  because  of  his 
depredations  on  trap  lines  or  on  food  and  supplies. 

Because  of  his  incredible  cunning  and  stealth,  few 
people,  even  seasoned  woodsmen,  have  ever  seen  a 
live  wolverine  on  his  native  heath.  (Even  the  rare 
animals  that  have  been  captured  alive  did  not  thrive 
well  in  zoos.)  So  he  remains  a  mysterious  presence, 
unseen,  but  the  trapper  becomes  acutely  aware  that 
the  animal  is  dogging  his  footsteps  by  day  and  rob- 
bing his  traps  by  night. 

Where  the  wolverine  learned  how  to  avoid  the 
modern  steel  trap  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It 
would  hardly  seem  that  instinct  alone  could  account 
for  his  ability  to  outwit  all  but  the  cleverest  of 
traps.  Even  in  remote  regions  where  traps  appear 
for  the  first  time,  the  carcajou  displays  an  un- 
canny ability  to  deal  with  them.  One  by  one  he 
visits  the  sets  made  by  the  trapper.  If  the  set  is 
untouched  he  eats  the  bait,  if  any,  then  destroys 
the  set,  and  often  carries  away  the  trap  and  hides  it. 
If  the  trap  holds  some  animal  he  eats  what  he  wants 
and  destroys  the  remainder.  Out  of  sheer  deviltry 
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Plate   I.     The   Wolverine,   seldom   seen   and   a   master   of  stalking. 


he  will  destroy  or  befoul  every  pelt  so  that  it  is 
valueless. 

The  carcajou  is  equipped  with  anal  "lands  which 
secrete  an  evil-smelling  fluid.  He  cannot  dispense 
this  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skunk,  but  he  uses 
it  to  spoil  anything  he  cannot  eat. 

Not  content  with  robbing  the  trap  line,  he  some- 
times invades  the  trapper's  cabin  during  his  absence 
and  destroys  everything  within.  What  he  does  not 
eat  or  carry  away  he  tears  to  shreds  and  sprinkles 
with  offensive  scent.  He  often  plagues  hunters  and 
lumbermen  in  the  same  manner. 

The  appearance  of  a  wolverine  in  a  trapper's  dis- 
trict is  the  signal  for  a  feud  that  must  end  in  the 
death  of  the  beast  or  ruin  for  the  trapper.  At  the 
first  sign  of  this  wily  demon  along  his  trap  line  the 
trapper  ceases  all  other  activity  and  concentrates  on 
getting  rid  of  his  tormentor.  If  he  is  finally  successful 
his  efforts  are  rewarded  more  by  the  savings  thus  ef- 
fected than  by  the  value  of  the  wolverine's  pelt. 

The  pelt  of  the  wolverine  is  not  so  commercially 
valuable  as  many  other  furs  but  it  is  highly  prized 
by  those  who  winter  in  the  North  Country  because 
of  all  the  furs  it  is  the  least  susceptible  to  "hoaring," 
or  frosting  up  when  breathed  upon.  For  this  reason 
it  is  extremely  good  for  trimming  that  portion  of 
a  parka  hood  which  surrounds  the  wearer's  face. 

The  carcajou  is  an  inveterate  wanderer  and 
sometimes  goes  50  miles  or  more  from  his  den.  Al- 


though mostly  nocturnal  in  habits,  he  often  roams 
abroad  in  daylight  as  well.  With  his  short  legs  and 
heavy  body  he  does  not  attempt  pursuit  of  most 
animals  but  relies  chiefly  on  the  kills  of  others  for 
his  food.  He  often  stealthily  follows  a  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  or  cougar  until  they  make  a  kill,  then  he 
rushes  in,  drives  the  killer  from  his  prey,  and  gluts 
himself  on  the  carcass.  What  he  cannot  eat  he  oc- 
casionally buries  for  future  use,  but  more  often  he 
simply  befouls  the  remains  so  that  no  other  animal 
will  touch  it. 

Breeding.  For  most  of  the  year  the  wolverine 
leads  a  solitary  existence.  He  mates  toward  the  end 
of  March,  and  usually  from  three  to  five  young  are 
born  in  June.  The  young  remain  with  the  mother 
throughout  the  summer  but  all  go  their  separate, 
criminal  ways  in  the  autumn.  The  wolverine,  for  all 
his  courage  and  ferocity,  does  not  normally  attack 
man,  but  a  female  in  defense  of  her  young  knows 
no  fear  and  is  not  likely  to  hesitate  in  such  an  attack. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  present  range  of  the 
wolverine  is  throughout  the  North  from  the  Arctic 
limit  of  trees  to  slightly  south  of  the  Canadian 
border  in  some  of  the  United  States.  In  the  West 
it  follows  down  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado 
and  northern  California.  The  animals  are  widely 
but  thinly  distributed  over  all  the  big  timber  areas 
within  this  range. 
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EASTERN  CROW 


Common  Names:  American  Crow,  Carrion  Crow, 
Common  Crow. 

History.  The  crow,  one  of  the  highest  types  of  birds 
in  regard  to  intelligence  and  body  conformation,  is 
found  throughout  most  of  the  world  and  is  repre- 
sented in  North  America  by  several  species.  The 
most  common  type  is  Corvus  brachyrhynchos,  which 
is  found  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent  and 
includes  four  sub-species,  the  eastern,  southern, 
Florida,  and  western  crow.  The  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  therefore  the  best  known  of  these  sub- 
species is  the  eastern  crow  (C.  b.  brachyrhynchos) 
which  is  typical  of  all  the  American  crows  and  from 
which  the  other  varieties  do  not  differ  basically.  The 
three  other  species  in  North  America  are  the  north- 
western, Florida,  and  fish  crows,  all  of  relatively 
limited  range.  The  hooded  crow  is  a  casual  visitor 
to  eastern  Greenland.  Crows  are  of  the  same  genus 
as  ravens  or  rooks  and  the  three  birds  often  are  con- 
fused because  of  their  resemblance  in  appearance 
and  habits.  The  general  term  "crow"  sometimes  is 
applied  to  these  dose  allies  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
family  Corvidae  which  includes  the  jays  and  mag- 
pies besides  the  crows.  This  family  is  of  the  sub-order 
Oscine,  which  is  the  grouping  of  singing  birds  (of 
which  the  crow  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  melodious 
members)  and  includes  about  5000  species  of  the 
7000  specimens  which  compose  the  order  Passeri- 
formes. 

In  the  English-speaking  lands,  the  crow  apparently 
has  always  been  called  by  that  name.  The  common 
crow  of  England  is  known  as  the  carrion  crow,  and 
the  common  eastern  crow  of  the  New  World  is  pop- 
ularly, but  incorrectly,  known  by  the  same  appella- 
tion, though  that  name  officially  belongs  to  the 
American  black  vulture.  The  early  settlers  learned 
that  each  Indian  tribe  had  a  name  for  the  ubiquitous 
black  bird,  and  today  it  is  one  of  the  best-known 
birds  in  America.  It  is  far  from  secretive  in  habit,  and 
is  familiar  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  large 
size  of  the  bird,  its  glossy-black  plumage,  and  rauc- 
ous call  readily  identify  it. 

Early  historical  records  reveal  that  "crow"  has 
long  been  synonymous  with  "despicable  predator." 
King  Henry  VIII  put  a  public  bounty  on  the  crow, 
along  with  its  relations,  the  chough  and  rook.  Today, 
wherever  the  species  is  discussed,  whether  by  orni- 
thologist or  sportsman,  the  emphasis  is  invariably  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  bird  should  be  controlled. 
Many  sportsmen  believe  that  abundant  game  and 
no  predators  go  together,  but  the  ornithologists 
claim  that  annihilation  of  any  species  is  unwise  and 
unnecessary.  The  matter  of  natural  balance  has  long 
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been  a  controversial  issue,  and  is  still  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  theory  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  and  solution,  since  there  are  many  un- 
known quantities  involved.  The  general,  unqualified 
opinion  is  that  where  crows  are  excessive  they  should 
be  checked. 

Though  the  most  common  means  of  killing  off 
large  numbers  of  crows  is  by  combing  the  winter 
roosts  (a  procedure  usually  supervised  by  a  Federal- 
State  combination) ,  crow  shooting  is  good  sport  and 
takes  a  heavy  toll  of  the  crow  population.  Where  the 
birds  are  concentrated,  one  gunner  can  bring  down 
500  in  a  day  and  is  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of 
the  neighboring  farmers,  who  often  suffer  extreme 
crop  damage,  especially  to  corn.  Unlike  its  close  kin, 
the  raven,  the  crow  favors  agricultural  areas  and  has 
advanced  as  far  north  as  cultivated  lands  exist.  Be- 
side this  extension  of  its  original  range,  and  its  de- 
veloped accent  on  crops,  the  crow  has  come  into 
closer  association  with  the  great  waterfowl  nesting 
grounds  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Where  there  is 
overlapping  of  ranges,  the  crow-waterfowl  relation- 
ship is  serious,  and  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  young 
is  high,  but  the  major  part,  about  five-sixths,  of  the 
waterfowl  breeding  grounds  is  beyond  the  northern 
limits  of  the  crow  abundance. 

More  than  any  other  bird,  the  crow  has  been  per- 
secuted unremittingly  by  man,  but  has  managed  to 
survive  throughout  its  hereditary  range  and  has 
adapted  itself  to  new  environment  and  conditions. 
Since  his  success  is  largely  an  application  of  resource- 
fulness and  intelligence,  the  species  warrants  objec- 
tive admiration. 

Identification.  The  male  and  female  crow  are  in- 
distinguishable, both  being  entirely  black  in  plum- 
age as  well  as  in  bill,  legs,  feet,  and  claws.  The  body 
plumage  is  glossed  with  violet,  the  wings  with  bluish 
violet  and  greenish  blue.  The  brighter  the  day  the 
brighter  the  reflections,  for  they  pick  up  their  colors 
from  the  spectrum.  The  long,  pointed  wings  are 
much  longer  than  the  tail.  A  complete  post-nuptial 
moult  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  period 
and  the  worn,  brownish  feathering  of  both  adult 
sexes  is  replaced  by  the  glossy  black  winter  plumage. 
Albinism  frequently  occurs  among  crows,  but  scien- 
tists assume  that  the  number  reported  is  large  as 
compared  with  many  other  species  because  of  the 
commonness  of  the  bird  and  the  striking  contrast  to 
its  natural  coloring.  Crows  are  large,  measuring 
about  20  inches  long  and  about  one  pound  in  weight, 
but  the  eastern  crow  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
species.  The  southern  crow  and  western  crow  are 
very  similar  in  appearance,  both  being  much  smaller 
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than  the  eastern  crow  and  having  slenderer  bills. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  Florida  crow. 

The  crow  is  better  known  for  its  various  types  of 
calls  than  for  its  musical  range  though  it  has  well- 
developed  vocal  muscles.  When  in  captivity,  the  com- 
bination of  imitative  powers  and  natural  muscular 
construction  develops  new  calls,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  an  imitation  of  human  laughter,  though 
its  own  high-pitched  "ha-a-a-a-a"  sounds  like  a  laugh. 
To  the  amateur  gunner  most  of  the  crow  calls  sound 
alike,  and  often,  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  and  lure  in 
the  birds,  he  inadvertently  drives  them  off  in  terror 
by  sounding  an  alarm  call  instead  of  a  seductive 
love  note.  The  wide  emotional  range  includes  notes 
of  despair,  cheer,  and  chastisement.  The  most  com- 
mon call  is  the  familiar  "caw,  caw"  which  has  sev- 
eral modifications:  "gnaw,  gnaw,"  "orr,  orr,"  and 
"ah,  ah."  The  warning  note  of  a  bird  doing  sentinel 
duty  over  a  feeding  flock  is  a  loud,  prolonged  "caw, 
c-a-a-w,"  and  it  can  be  heard  a  great  distance.  The 
typical  courtship  call  of  the  male  is  a  rattling  song, 
but  often,  at  the  end  of  this  unpleasant  "grr-r-r,"  is 
one  of  the  most  melodious  tones  of  the  crow's  reper- 


toire—a soft,  pigeonlike  coo,  either  double-noted, 
"coi-ou"  or  single,  "cou."  The  single  note  is  repeated 
several  times,  and  sometimes  this  languid  coo  is 
sung  independent  of  the  preliminary  rattle.  A  sec- 
ond mating  call  of  the  male  is  a  prolonged  "carr-a- 
c-k"  to  which  the  female  responds  with  a  slow  "car, 
car"  which  is  repeated  more  rapidly  as  the  male  ap- 
proaches her.  Young  birds  calling  for  food  sound 
very  much  like  adult  birds  making  love  calls. 

Characteristics.  The  adult  crow  is  naturally  wary 
and  suspicious  of  everything  strange  and  new,  par- 
ticularly those  things  near  or  concerning  man,  its 
chief  enemy.  Such  extreme  caution  is  sharpened 
through  the  year,  for  the  crow  is  regarded  as  a  preda- 
tor and  treated  accordingly.  Few  crows  fail  to  become 
involved  at  some  time  during  the  year  with  the  vio- 
lence of  gunning,  poisoning,  trapping,  dynamiting 
or  some  other  concentrated  attempt  to  kill  them; 
and  there  is  no  closed  season  to  steady  their  nerves 
or  revive  their  losses.  In  fact,  it  is  officially  advocated 
that  the  birds  be  killed  on  their  breeding  grounds. 
Neither  sharp  wits  nor  timidity  is  inherent,  however, 
and  young  birds  taken  from  their  nest  at  two  weeks 
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or  under,  make  excellent  pets,  reacting  so  completely 
to  the  interest  and  care  of  their  owners  that  they 
treat  them  as  parents.  They  will  beg  food  from  them 
and  show  little  interest  in  crows  living  near  by.  Pet 
crows  are  taught  to  pronounce  simple  words  with 
comparative  ease,  and  because  of  the  bird's  natural 
ability  to  learn  quickly  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  sizes  and  shapes  of  blocks— in  much  the  same  way 
as  mankind  is  tested  in  intelligence  problems,  and 
overenthusiastic  crow  owners  often  claim  the  birds 
can  do  it  as  fast.  The  penchant  for  destruction,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  dominant  trait  when  the  bird  is  in 
captivity. 

"As  the  crow  flies"  generally  is  considered  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points;  the  origin  of 
this  expression  is  the  crow's  direct  fashion  of  flight. 
Though  the  flight  formation  is  haphazard,  the  birds 
keep  to  a  steady  course,  usually  flying  high  at  a  cruis- 
ing speed  between  20  and  30  miles  an  hour,  though 
they  are  capable  of  making  60  miles  an  hour.  The 
wings,  neither  as  pointed  as  a  hawk's  nor  rounded 
as  a  grouse's  or  quail's,  are  large  in  comparison  to  the 
body  weight,  and  the  birds  normally  maintain  a 
steady,  moderately  slow,  flapping  when  in  flight. 
Sailing  and  planing  are  not  part  of  the  flight  pat- 
tern. Though  the  birds  can  walk  well,  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  off  the  ground,  either  perched  in 
trees  or  on  the  wing. 
Although  crows  in  captivity  live  to  be  20  years  of 
age  and  older,  a  bird  in  the  wild  averages  only  about 
four  years  of  life.  The  constant  and  violent  persecu- 
tions by  man  keep  the  life  cycle  a  brief  one.  The 
crow  has  few  natural  enemies,  for  it  is  primarily 
arboreal  by  habit,  roosting  and  nesting  in  trees,  and 
is  therefore  inaccessible  to  most  animals.  In  the  Mid- 
west, where  the  crows  frequently  build  their  nests 
on  low  bushes  and  occasionally  on  the  ground,  foxes 
are  known  to  prey  on  them.  Among  its  enemies  are 
the  larger  hawks  (red-shoulderd,  red-tailed,  and 
goshawks)  and  owls  (horned  and  snowy) .  The  re- 
lationship between  the  crow  and  hawks  and  owls  is 
another  example  of  predators  preying  on  each  other. 
A  group  of  crows  will  "mob"  an  owl  (a  stuffed  owl 
is  sometimes  used  by  gunners  as  a  lure)  and  eat  the 
owl's  eggs.  Owls  snatch  crows  from  off  their  roosts. 
Biologists  offer  examples  like  this  mutual  depreda- 
tion as  one  of  the  underlying  forces  maintaining  the 
balance  of  nature.  Kingbirds  and  redwings  harass 
crows  by  attacking  a  lone  bird  in  the  air  or  attempt- 
ing to  drive  off  the  crows  which  nest  too  near  to  their 
breeding  grounds,  but  these  small  birds  qualify  as 
an  annoyance  rather  than  an  enemy. 

Crows  have  suffered  from  epidemics  of  tubercul- 
osis and  roup.  They  also  are  susceptible  to  tropi- 
docerca,  intestinal  cestodes,  filaria,  and  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  nematode  parasites.  Crows  commonly 
harbor  lice  and  ticks.  In  sub-zero  temperature  many 
of  the  birds  die  of  starvation  when  they  are  blinded 
by  the  freezing  of  the  corneas  of  their  eyes. 

During  the  breeding  season  mated  birds  tend  to 
isolate  themselves  in  pairs,  and  the  family  group  acts 
as  an  independent  unit,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  in  late  summer,  the  groups  merge  into  flocks. 
Many  of  the  birds  migrate  from  the  inland  breeding 
grounds  to  the  coast  to  spend  the  winter,  and  there 
they  gather  into  communal  roosts  which  number 
into  the  thousands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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Food  is  the  main  force  which  drives  the  crows  from 
the  inland  grounds,  where  the  food  supply  is  covered 
by  snow  and  ice,  to  the  coast,  where  there  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  food  from  the  sea.  During  the  winter 
they  feed  primarily  on  fish  and  mollusks.  They  fre- 
quently drop  clams,  scallops,  and  mussels  from  a 
height  onto  rocks  or  a  paved  highway  in  order  to 
break  open  the  hard  shells. 

The  population  in  a  winter  roost  often  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  groups;  those  which  are  sta- 
tionary in  the  vicinity  for  both  winter  and  summer, 
those  which  migrate  to  the  point  from  a  more  north- 
erly breeding  range,  and  those  which  are  passing 
through  to  a  more  southerly  region.  Roosts  located 
in  thick  evergreen  forests  are  well  protected  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  more  southern  sections  where  some 
roost  in  willow  thickets,  the  crows  have  been  known 
to  desert  them  in  severe  winters  to  roost  on  snow- 
covered  sand  banks.  The  birds  leave  the  roosts  in 
early  morning  to  search  for  food,  taking  off  in  all 
directions  in  groups  of  3  to  20,  and  return  before 
dusk.  In  a  roost  of  about  12,000  birds  the  morning 
departure  was  completed  in  about  a  half  an  hour, 
from  6:25  to  7:00  a.m.  The  return  flight  was  more 
prolonged,  with  the  first  birds  on  a  short  winter  day 
beginning  to  drift  in  at  1:00  p.m.  and  coming  in  sub- 
sequent waves  until  dusk,  at  4:45  p.m. 

Enormous  numbers  of  birds  are  killed  by  bombing 
with  dynamite  when  they  are  concentrated  in  these 
winter  roosts.  In  1937,  26,000  birds  were  killed  in  one 
roost  in  Oklahoma.  In  1940,  328,000  were  killed  in 
roosts  in  Illinois.  Partial  or  complete  extermination 
of  a  roost  does  not  guarantee  annihilation  of  the 
crow  from  one  locality,  for  the  bird  is  highly  mobile 
and  resourceful  and  will  return  to  a  favorable  sec- 
tion unless  operations  are  continued.  Aside  from 
bombing  the  roosts  with  TNT  and  dynamite,  quick 
and  economic  methods  of  attacking  a  concentrated 
area  are  by  the  use  of  gunning,  trapping,  and  poison- 
ing. 

Breeding.  The  average  farmer  or  gunner  knows 
the  crow  as  a  raucous-voiced  thief  or  scavenger,  but 
the  bird  is  faithful  and  tender  in  its  home  life.  The 
male  characteristically  is  monogamous  and  shares 
domestic  chores  with  his  mate.  The  breeding  season 
begins  with  an  active  courtship,  with  usually  two, 
but  as  many  as  five,  males  chasing  one  female.  With 
much  speedy  circling  and  twisting  the  rivals  vie 
against  one  another  for  the  attentions  of  the  resist- 
ing female.  There  are  frequent  noisy  fights  among 
the  suitors  which  occasionally  end  in  a  struggle  on 
the  ground.  The  typical  courtship  of  an  interested 
male  usually  begins  by  his  facing  and  bowing  low  to 
an  apparently  uninterested  female.  In  displaying,  he 
opens  his  wings  and  tail  feathers  slightly  and  puffs 
out  the  feathers  of  his  body.  This  performance  is 
followed  by  his  rattling  song  of  love  which  is  re- 
peated several  times— and  has  been  heard  over  50 
times  in  succession.  As  with  most  birds,  the  love  call 
sometimes  is  uttered  throughout  the  year,  but  since 
it  is  primarily  to  attract  a  mate,  it  is  most  frequently 
used  in  the  spring  breeding  season.  Though  it  is 
sometimes  given  while  in  flight,  the  call  usually  is 
uttered  from  a  perch.  Once  the  birds  pair  off,  they 
drive  off  the  rivals  together  and  start  tne  search  for 
a  suitable  nesting  site.  Crows  characteristically  pair 
off  and  scatter  over  a  large  breeding  range,  but  the 
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western  crow  often  nests  in  small  colonies.  Since  the 
range  of  the  crow  is  wide  and  highly  diversified,  the 
nesting  site  generally  is  dependent  on  the  locality. 
Though  the  preferred  place  to  build  the  nest,  on 
both  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  range, 
is  in  coniferous  trees  (especially  pine,  spruce,  and 
fir)  between  18  and  60  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
bird  will  nest  in  hardwood  trees  if  they  are  more 
numerous  than  evergreen  in  a  region.  The  bird 
adapts  itself  well  in  the  western  sections  where  much 
of  the  land  is  cultivated,  or  other  parts  of  the  range 
which  are  treeless,  and  there  they  will  nest  in  shrubs, 
hedges,  bushes,  among  the  tules  and  reeds  in  swamps 
or  on  the  ground— the  more  unusual  places  being 
selected,  as  a  rule,  because  of  a  favorable  food  supply 
at  hand.  Generally,  nest  building  takes  place  in  the 
morning,  between  7  and  1 1  a.m.,  and,  after  feeding 
and  resting,  begin  work  again  in  late  afternoon,  con- 
tinuing until  about  dusk.  The  male  helps  the  female 
build  a  nest  by  bringing  sticks  and  other  material 
to  her  and  she  arranges  them.  The  nest  is  consistently 
a  large,  sturdy  structure,  and  a  typical  nest  is  placed 
on  several  horizontal  branches  close  to  the  tree  trunk. 
The  rough,  outer  nest  is  made  of  twigs,  some  as  large 
as  14  inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long,  but  the 
inner  nest  or  nesting  bowl  is  formed  from  smaller, 
finer  twigs  which  are  twined  with  pieces  of  bark,  etc. 
The  particular  material  used  to  make  the  soft,  warm 
lining  varies  with  availability  and  is  made  from  an 
assortment  of  bark  fibrils,  mosses,  reeds,  grasses, 
feathers,  twine,  hairs,  rags,  or  similar  substances. 
The  foundation  of  the  nest  is  9  inches  deep,  but  the 
nesting  cup  is  4I/9  inches  in  depth.  The  number  and 
coloring  of  crows'  eggs  vary,  but  an  average  clutch 
numbers  between  four  and  six,  and  they  are  bluish- 
green  to  olive  green  with  brownish  and  grayish  spots 
or  blotches  either  evenly  or  irregularly  distributed 
on  them.  Where  there  are  as  many  as  eight  to  ten 
eggs  in  a  nest,  they  usually  belong  to  two  females, 
for  crows  occasionally  share  their  nests.  The  male 
often  assists  his  mate  in  the  18-day  incubation  period. 
Both  parents  raise  the  young,  which  when  hatched 
are  pinkish-colored  and  scantily  covered  with  grayish 
down.  When  they  are  five  days  old,  their  eyes  open, 
and  by  the  tenth  day  they  apparently  develop  an  in- 
satiable demand  for  food,  and  call  loudly  and  con- 
stantly for  it.  When  about  four  weeks  old,  they  com- 
monly stand  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  while  waiting 
for  their  food,  and  at  five  weeks  can  make  weak 
flights  from  the  nest.  Normally,  the  sheaths  of  the 
young  birds  are  open  when  they  are  about  a  month 
old,  and  this  immature  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  adults.  Intense,  glossy  black  has  a  tendency  to 
give  off  green  and  violet  light,  but  the  young  crows 
are  grayish  and  duller  in  plumage  than  the  coal- 
black  adults  and  consequently  are  lacking  in  the 
colored  reflections.  Another  difference  between  ma- 
ture and  juvenile  crows  is  the  coloring  of  the  bill 
and  feet,  which  are  grayish  black.  Their  first  winter 
plumage  follows  the  partial  summer  moult,  and  the 
young  look  very  much  like  the  mature  birds  but  are 
less  glossy. 

Feeding.  The  economic  status  of  the  crow  is  largely 
dependent  on  several  features  of  its  feeding  habits. 
The  bird  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  with  not  only  the 
desire  to  eat  voraciously,  but,  more  important,  an 
exceptionally  large  capacity.  Under  normal  condi- 


tions, adult  crows  glut  themselves  eight  to  ten  times 
daily,  and  immature  birds  need  to  eat  about  half 
their  own  weight  in  food  each  day.  The  economic 
status  of  the  crow  refers  to  its  relation  to  agriculture, 
and  the  question  of  predation  on  the  eggs  and  young 
of  other  birds,  especially  waterfowl,  is  of  importance 
to  agriculture  since  waterfowl  are  among  the  chief 
destroyers  of  insects.  An  analysis  of  the  food  habits 
of  the  crow  over  the  continent  as  a  whole  shows  that 
the  amount  of  harmful  insects  he  eats  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  damage  he  inflicts  on  farming  areas. 

The  diet  of  the  crow  is  roughly  divided  into  28% 
animal  matter  and  72%  vegetable  substance,  but 
the  percentages  vary  according  to  the  availability  of 
particular  foods  on  a  range.  Although  the  birds  eat 
spiders,  crustaceans,  snails,  the  eggs  and  young  of 
wild  birds  and  poultry,  the  largest  part  (two-thirds) 
of  the  animal  food  is  insects.  They  feed  primarily  on 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  on  wireworms,  caterpillars,  grubs,  cut- 
worms, and  moths— all  of  which  are  classed  as  insect 
pests,  and  which,  where  numerous,  are  threats  to  the 
farmer's  crops  and  pasturage.  Where  these  noxious 
insects  occur  in  abundance,  and  the  crows  are  at 
hand  to  destroy  or  control  their  numbers,  the  birds 
are  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  But  the  cases  where 
large  pastures  are  revived  by  the  reintroduction  of 
crows  to  save  the  grass  from  root-destroying  grubs 
or  a  cornfield  is  rid  of  cutworms  by  the  insatiable 
birds  are  examples  of  the  good  crows  in  action.  Such 
cases  of  extreme  crow  benefits  are  few  in  comparison 
to  the  harm  done  by  the  birds  in  the  over-all  picture 
of  crow  feeding  in  North  America. 

The  western  crows  have  the  worst  reputation  for 
crop  damage,  specifically  because  of  their  habit  of 
congregating  by  the  thousands  to  feed  on  cultivated 
fruits  and  nuts.  Frequently,  they  end  a  day  of  gorg- 
ing by  invading  a  near-by  watermelon  field,  either 
ripe  or  green,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trip  to  a 
distant  watering  place.  Under  such  conditions  there 
often  have  been  cases  of  complete  crop  destruction. 
Since  neither  the  southern  nor  the  Florida  crow  is 
as  abundant  as  the  eastern  or  western  crow,  these 
birds  are  not  capable  of  gathering  in  enormous  num- 
bers to  feed,  and  less  damage  occurs.  For  the  Florida 
crow,  there  is  less  crop  availability,  and  the  birds  are 
confined  primarily  to  frogs,  lizards,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  and  small  snakes,  with  some  predation  on  the 
eggs  and  young  of  waterbirds  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  southern  crow  apparently  does  more 
good  than  harm  in  its  relation  to  the  farmer  by  con- 
suming quantities  of  rodents  and  harmful  insects. 

The  amounts  of  eggs  and  young  of  wild  birds  de- 
stroyed by  crows  vary  with  the  region  and  the  prox- 
imity of  predators  to  nesting  grounds.  A  study  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  discounts  many  exag- 
gerations of  the  degree  of  crow  predation  by  report- 
ing that  only  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
animal  food  of  adult  birds  and  1J/2  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  nestlings  is  derived  from  wild  birds  and  their 
eggs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  survey  of 
Canadian  duck-nesting  marshes  in  proximity  to  crow 
abundance  in  agricultural  areas  reveals  that  crow 
depredation  on  eggs  under  these  highly  adverse  con- 
ditions is  as  high  as  31  per  cent  of  the  season's  lay- 
ing. In  1938  the  province  of  Alberta  began  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty  of  three  cents  for  a  pair  of  crow's 


feet  and  one  cent  for  each  egg.  In  that  year  there 
were  an  estimated  3,000,000  crows  in  that  province. 
From  1938  to  1940,  over  1,000,000  eggs  and  birds  of 
the  crow  and  magpie  species  (mostly  crow)  were  de- 
stroyed, at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  about  $28,000. 
The  government  field  study  points  up  the  advantages 
of  killing  these  crows  which  frequent  waterfowl  nest- 
ing grounds  and  are  confirmed  egg  stealers  and  kill- 
ers of  young  birds.  Shooting,  trapping,  and  poison- 
ing (usually  by  inserting  strychnine  in  a  hen's  egg) 
individual  crows  within  their  extensive  breeding 
grounds  next  to  nesting  ducks  takes  more  time, 
money,  and  skill  than  attacking  them  in  their  winter 
roosts  when  they  are  not  paired  and  scattered  but 
concentrated  in  a  confined  area,  but  the  method  is 
more  efficient  and  worth  while.  Many  of  the  birds 
which  collect  in  a  winter  roost  do  not  breed  near 
waterfowl  areas  and  are  not  addicted  to  waterfowl 
destruction. 

Crows  are  scavengers,  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of 
cows,  dogs,  cats,  skunks,  snakes,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
pigs,  seals,  etc.  Groups  of  eight  to  ten  crows  often 
are  seen  along  the  side  of  a  highway  in  early  morn- 
ing feeding  on  whatever  animals  have  been  killed 
by  cars  during  the  night.  Indigestible  parts  of  ani- 
mals (bone,  teeth,  fur,  etc.)  are  regurgitated  in  the 
form  of  pellets.  As  scavengers,  crows  carry  disease. 

Over  half  of  the  72  per  cent  vegetable  food  is  corn 
and  the  crows  feed  on  this  favored  food  when  it  is 
sprouting,  "in  the  milk,"  or  when  stacked  in  shocks 
before  being  removed  from  the  field.  The  most  ex- 
tensive damage  is  done  when  the  corn  is  in  the  milk, 
for  then  water  enters  and  injures  the  immature  ear. 
Individual  counties  in  the  great  corn  states  have  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  from  the  crow's  destruc- 
tive feeding.  Where  wheat  replaces  corn  in  abund- 
ance, it  is  damaged  when  sown  and  when  sprouting. 
Other  favored  foods  are  sorghum  (especially  milo 
and  kafir) ,  oats,  and  buckwheat  (usually  waste  in 
the  stubble) .  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  figs,  and 
cherries,  are  eaten  and  injured  to  a  minor  degree. 
Some  wild  fruits  are  taken,  but  the  seeds  of  many 
are  not  destroyed  in  digestion  and  the  crow  is  an  im- 
portant distributor  of  such  noxious  plants  as  poison 
ivy  and  poison  oak. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  eastern 
crow  is  wide  and  highly  variable.  It  is  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  North  America,  but  is  rare  in 
Mexico.  It  lives  in  many  different  climates  from 
Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  much  over- 
lapping of  summering  and  wintering  grounds  and 
migrations  often  are  difficult  to  follow,  while  many 
birds  are  known  to  remain  in  the  same  location 
throughout  the  year. 

Spring  migration  to  the  breeding  range  begins 
about  February  when  the  first  hardy  birds  set  out, 
but  the  main  movement  takes  place  around  early 
March.  The  nesting  grounds  extend  from  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States,  along  the  coastal  states  of  the 
Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  west  to  California  and 
north  into  Canada  and  up  the  Pacific  Coast  toward 
Kodiak  Island. 

The  flight  south  for  the  winter  includes  the  major- 
ity of  the  crows,  though  some  stay  as  far  north  as 
southern  Canada,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  The  birds 
from  the  Great  Plains  regions  are  the  true  migrators. 
Banded  birds  have  been  traced  in  direct  flights  from 
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Saskatchewan  south  through  the  Dakotas  to  Texas. 
Crows  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  apparently  mi- 
grate very  short  distances  (about  100  miles)  if  at  all, 
for  (see  under  "Characteristics,"  p.  175)  the  search 
for  food  is  the  main  force  which  drives  the  birds  from 
the  snow-covered  interior  regions  to  the  coast.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  crows  are  found  from  the 
southern  sections  of  the  breeding  range,  north  to 
southern  Canada. 

The  southern  crow  (C.  b.  paulus)  is  found  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  southeastern  Texas, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  north  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  southern  Illinois.  The  Florida 
crow  (C.b.  pascuus)  is  confined  to  Florida  and  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  that  state  among  the  pine 
woods,  cypress  swamps,  oak  and  palmetto  hummocks, 
and  on  the  prairies.  The  range  of  the  western  crow 
(C.b.  hesperis)  is  in  the  western  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  extends  from  British  Columbia,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Montana,  south  to  Lower  California  and 
Mexico. 

CROW-SHOOTING  METHODS.  Shooting  crows 
on  the  wing  is  far  more  complex  than  most  newcom- 
ers to  the  sport  realize.  The  birds  are  tricky,  decep- 
tive targets  and  are  often  maddeningly  unpredicta- 
ble in  flight  as  they  approach  the  hunters.  Their  un- 
usually keen  eyesight  requires  that  hunters  take  spe- 
cial precautions  to  conceal  themselves.  Moreover, 
crows  are  naturally  suspicious  of  man,  so  that  even  a 
car  parked  conspicuously  on  a  country  road  is  cause 
for  them  to  detour  the  area. 

There  are  two  ways  of  attracting  the  birds  to  wait- 
ing hunters.  One  method  is  visual,  requiring  the  use 
of  a  stuffed  owl— a  bird  that  is  a  traditional  enemy 
of  crows— or  crowlike  decoys.  The  other  method  is 
vocal,  wherein  hunters  use  crow  calls  to  "talk"  in  the 
manner  of  real  crows,  and  lure  them  to  within  shot- 
gun range.  An  owl  or  crow  decoys  are  most  practic- 
ally used  in  areas  having  a  large  concentration  of 
crows,  with  promise  of  prolonged  shooting  at  one 
spot.  The  simple  crow  call  may  be  used  anywhere, 
but  is  best  suited  to  a  trip  with  many  short  stands  in 
country  with  average  bird  populations. 

Crow  calling  is  the  more  popular  method  because 
there  is  no  cumbersome  equipment  to  set  up,  and 
because  of  the  change  of  scene  it  provides  during  an 
outing;  therefore  it  will  be  discussed  first.  Calls  cost 
but  a  dollar  or  two.  Most  are  fashioned  of  hardwoods, 
with  a  few  models  made  of  plastic  material  or  hard 
rubber.  The  reed  may  be  of  metal,  plastic,  or  even 
the  cane  of  wind  instruments. 

An  important  feature  is  whether  a  call  has  a  fixed 
or  movable  reed,  for  this  controls  the  tone.  If  the 
reed  cannot  be  moved  in  the  mouthpiece,  the  tone 
cannot  be  altered,  even  for  improvement.  A  call  with 
a  movable  reed  is  usually  capable  of  producing  a 
range  of  calls  from  the  high  falsetto  of  a  young  bird 
to  the  gruff  guttural  of  an  old-timer,  and  hence  this 
type  is  much  preferred.  At  the  time  of  purchase,  blow 
a  call  several  times  to  see  if  the  reed  is  going  to  stick 
to  the  mouthpiece.  If  this  happens,  do  not  buy  the 
call,  as  it  will  probably  fail  you  whenever  your 
breath  has  moistened  the  reed. 

Also  to  be  avoided  are  instruments  which  require 
a  lot  of  wind  for  each  note.  "Windy"  calls  will  make 
a  man  hoarse  in  a  short  time.  If  the  purchaser  is  new 
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to  the  game,  he  will  do  well  to  listen  to,  and  perhaps 
buy,  a  phonograph  record  of  expert  crow  calling. 

It  is  difficult  to  hold  a  call  in  the  teeth  while  shoot- 
ing, and  so  many  owners  of  wooden  calls  notch  the 
mouthpiece  for  secure  gripping  by  the  teeth.  As  a 
further  precaution  against  loss  at  a  crucial  moment, 
the  call  should  be  attached  to  a  looped  cord  worn 
around  the  neck. 

A  still  day  with  bright  sunshine  is  best  for  calling. 
Windy  days  are  apt  to  be  poor  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  call  does  not  have  much  range  then.  And 
on  cloudy,  oppressive  days  the  birds  seem  loath  to 
fly  any  distance  to  the  caller,  particularly  just  be- 
fore a  rain. 

Though  one  person  can  call  and  shoot  crows  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  less  wearing  and  more  productive  if 
two  callers  operate  as  partners.  The  usual  plan  is  for 
the  hunters  to  cruise  about  the  countryside  in  a  car, 
looking  for  good  spots  from  which  to  call.  Just  what 
constitutes  good  crow  country  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  locale,  but  certain  types  of  land  are  gen- 
erally productive  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Among  these  are  the  environs  of  farmland,  woods 
near  a  garbage  dump,  and  the  wooded  outskirts  of 
towns.  Lake  shores  are  often  excellent  also. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  crows  are  unusually  wary 
and  are  quick  to  apply  a  hostile  meaning  to  cautious 
or  unnatural  human  actions.  Thus  when  cruising 
hunters  spot  some  crows  feeding  in  a  field  not  far 
from  the  road,  their  best  plan  is  to  drive  past  the 
birds  without  a  pause.  Feeding  crows  almost  in- 
variably post  a  sentinel— a  lone  bird  perched  high  in 
a  tree  which  provides  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
countryside.  When  a  car  stops  suddenly  within  sight 
of  a  sentinel  crow  and  hunters  jump  out  with  guns, 
this  bird  is  sure  to  give  the  alarm  call— three  or  four 
staccato  cries  repeated  at  short  intervals— and  the 
whole  flock  will  take  to  the  air. 

Many  crow  hunters  now  use  electronic  callers, 
with  the  calls  transcribed  from  records  to  tape. 
Portable  battery-operated  tape  recorders  with  a  high 
volume  of  amplification  are  ideal  for  this  purpose. 
Authentic  call  tapes  can  be  "cut"  by  concealing  the 
operating  recorder  near  an  owl  decoy  at  a  crow 
i  oost. 

Electronic  calls  are  prohibited  by  federal  and 
most  state  laws  for  use  in  hunting  waterfowl,  wild 
turkeys,  and  other  game  birds.  But  most  of  these 
laws  also  accept  their  use  in  crow  shooting. 

One  of  the  best  types  of  cover  for  calling  is  a  patch 
of  low  trees  with  an  open  space  in  the  center,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  natural  amphitheater.  Hunters  crouched 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  opening  beneath  the 
branches  will  get  shots  at  birds  as  they  approach 
and  depart,  and  as  they  circle  overhead.  Shooting 
from  the  edge  of  cover  often  works  well,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  screen  each  gunner's  movement 
from  the  side  as  well  as  from  above.  Crows  have  very 
sharp  eyesight  and  can  detect  even  slight  movements 
from  afar,  especially  silhouetted  movements.  Many 
a  promising  shot  has  been  ruined  by  a  gunner's 
parting  the  bushes  or  peeping  up  over  the  top  of 
cover  while  the  birds  were  still  ioo  yards  out.  If  a 
man  must  reveal  himself  to  get  a  shot,  he  should  do 
it  after  the  crows  have  come  well  within  range. 


There  is  just  one  way  you  can  call  safely  from  the 
open,  and  that  is  by  keeping  in  deep  shade.  A  hunter 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  such  as  a  spruce, 
back  against  its  branches  so  as  not  to  be  silhouetted, 
can  be  practically  invisible  to  approaching  or 
circling  crows.  Of  course,  the  man  must  not  be  wear- 
ing a  white  or  light-colored  shirt,  but  this  goes  for  all 
styles  of  crow  shooting.  Also,  he  must  be  motionless 
much  of  the  time.  In  other  situations,  the  main  idea 
is  to  pick  a  spot  that  will  hide  you,  yet  provide  an 
ample  view  of  the  birds. 

No  matter  how  many  hunters  are  present,  it  works 
out  best  if  only  one  sounds  off  at  first,  so  as  to  set  the 
pace  and  keynote  the  calling.  When  there  are  no 
crows  in  sight,  the  alarm  call  is  an  excellent  atten- 
tion-getter, and  it  carries  exceptionally  well.  The 
brand  of  "talk"  that  follows  is  up  to  the  individual. 
One  method  is  to  plunge  into  a  series  of  harsh  cries 
in  imitation  of  a  crow  that  has  just  come  face  to  face 
with  an  arch-enemy  like  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  The 
hoped-for  effect  is  to  summon  to  the  fray  all  crows 
within  hearing. 

If  there  are  birds  in  the  vicinity  they  usually  give 
voice  promptly  and  head  for  the  caller.  This  is  the 
time  for  his  partner  to  join  in  and  swell  the  clamor 
with  the  same  type  of  cawing.  It  is  highly  effective 
to  increase  the  tempo  and  raucousness  as  the  crows 
approach  to  give  them  the  impression  that  a  battle 
royal  is  in  progress  and  nearing  its  peak.  Crows 
hurrying  to  the  scene  apparently  become  so  excited 
at  the  prospects  of  a  free-for-all  that  they  frequently 
throw  away  their  natural  caution  and  fly  boldly  to 
the  callers,  affording  them  fine  shooting. 

The  other  method  starts  much  more  calmly,  al- 
most as  if  a  crow  were  investigating  a  situation  that 
promises  excitement.  In  this  the  calls  are  individual- 
ly longer  and  raucous;  also,  their  tempo  is  not  fast. 
Picture  a  man  cussing  out  a  baseball  umpire  mildly 
at  the  beginning  of  a  game,  and  you  have  got  the 
general  tone  of  this  "talking."  Calling  in  this  manner 
has  two  things  in  its  favor:  It  is  not  tiring  to  the 
caller,  and  if  the  answering  birds  are  far  off  at  first,  it 
gives  him  time  to  build  his  tempo  leisurely  and  save 
wind  for  frantic  cawing  when  the  crows  are  almost 
upon  him.  In  both  cases  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
second  caller  to  join  in  at  any  time  after  crows  have 
answered. 

The  procedure  is  different  when  birds  are  known 
to  be  feeding  in  a  near-by  field.  The  alarm  cry  in 
this  instance  often  serves  merely  to  stampede  the 
crows.  Instead,  a  single  questioning  caw,  followed  a 
couple  of  seconds  later  by  some  semi-indignant 
calling,  will  frequently  draw  the  whole  flock  like  a 
magnet. 

Another  good  opener  for  this  setup  is  querulous, 
high-pitched  calling,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a 
young  crow  in  sudden  distress.  This  is  especially 
persuasive  during  and  for  a  few  weeks  after  the 
spring  nesting  season,  when  young  birds  still  have 
falsetto  voices. 

Whether  or  not  to  shoot  when  the  birds  first  come 
in  is  a  matter  that  is  impossible  to  advise  upon.  At 
their  first  approach  you  can  be  sure  that  the  crows 
will  be  scanning  the  hide-out  carefully,  and  hence 
may  notice  any  movement  of  the  hunters.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  gunners  in  sparse 
cover,  or  at  the  edge  of  cover.  So,  if  approaching 


crows  are  fired  upon,  one  or  two  may  be  bagged,  but 
the  hunters  may  reveal  themselves  and  so  turn  away 
the  rest  of  the  flock. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  birds  are  permitted  to  fly 
over  unmolested,  they  very  often  swing  back  above 
the  callers— who  should  still  be  at  work— and  circle 
the  area,  sometimes  even  hovering  in  one  place  above 
the  calling  while  they  scan  the  trees.  There  will  be 
times  when  some  crows  will  actually  land  in  the 
near-by  treetops,  while  their  fellows  swoop  down 
through  the  branches  at  the  hunters.  This  makes  for 
fast,  exciting  shooting  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  well 
worth  while.  Unfortunately,  the  crows  may  never 
return  above  the  gunners  after  the  initial  pass,  and 
may  leave  the  area  entirely;  or,  at  best,  may  circle 
tantalizingly  just  at  the  extreme  edge  of  shotgun 
range.  Thus,  when  to  shoot  first  can  be  a  problem. 

The  uninitiated  usually  quit  calling  after  the  first 
round  of  shots  has  been  fired,  on  the  theory  that  in- 
telligent birds  such  as  crows  could  not  be  expected 
to  offer  themselves  as  targets  again.  This  is  a  grave 
mistake.  If  the  quality  of  the  calling  has  been  good, 
crows  will  often  swing  over  the  hunters  two  and 
three  times. 

Small  bands  of  four  or  five  birds  are  not  too  likely 
to  return  a  second  time  if  two  or  three  of  their  num- 
ber have  been  shot  down.  However,  a  flock  of  about 
a  dozen  crows  often  seems  to  think  nothing  of  losing 
a  couple  of  members  at  each  of  two  or  three  passes. 

Various  theories  explain  this.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  crows  are  poor  mathematicians. 
For  example,  if  there  is  a  permanent  blind  set  up  in 
a  cultivated  field  adjacent  to  a  woodlot  and  two 
people  head  for  the  blind  while  crows  are  feeding 
in  the  field,  the  birds  will,  as  expected,  probably  fly 
to  the  woods.  But  if,  after  the  pair  has  entered  the 
blind,  one  of  them  leaves  shortly  afterward,  it  is  safe 
to  bet  that  the  crows  will  return  to  the  field  not  long 
after  this  man's  departure.  So  perhaps  a  fair-sized 
flock  simply  does  not  miss  any  of  its  members  at 
first. 

It  is  also  argued  that  dead  birds  which  pitch  down 
when  shot  may  be  thought  by  their  excited  brethren 
to  be  landing  in  the  trees  or  on  the  ground.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  crows  often  continue  to 
dive  down  into  an  opening  in  the  branches,  into 
which  dead  crows  have  just  fallen  to  the  shot  of 
gunners  below.  Also,  a  few  dead  birds  in  plain  sight 
on  the  ground  do  not  seem  to  have  a  frightening 
effect  on  the  others  above,  particularly  when  they 
are  diverted  by  competent  calling.  All  this  shows 
the  necessity  for  continuous  calling  right  along  with 
the  shooting. 

There  will  be  times  when  a  largeish  flock  will 
make  a  single  pass  at  the  hunters,  and  then  retire  to 
the  treetops  a  safe  distance  away,  there  to  talk  back 
to  the  callers,  but  not  to  budge.  Continued  calling 
will  sometimes  draw  young  and  foolish  birds,  but 
not  many.  A  better  plan  seems  to  be  several  minutes 
of  silence.  Then,  as  the  crows  start  to  leave,  calling 
should  begin  again.  Now  a  change  in  pace  to  the 
pleading  cries  of  a  young  bird  will  often  bring  the 
whole  flock  over  again.  Frequently  these  same  birds 
may  be  called  again  if  the  hunters  will  drive  down 
the  road  some  400  yards  and  circle  in  behind  the 
crows.  This  change  in  the  direction  of  the  calling 
is  often  successful. 
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It  usually  takes  but  ten  or  15  minutes  for  a  good 
workout  at  a  stand.  By  then  the  birds  will  have  be- 
come wary  or  will  have  left  the  region  entirely, 
whereupon  the  hunters  should  return  to  their  car 
and  look  for  another  cover  from  which  to  call.  Gen- 
erally a  drive  of  half  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
hunters  into  undisturbed  territory. 

Just  how  long  to  call  at  a  stand  is  a  moot  point 
when  there  are  no  answers.  Crows  do  not  always 
reply  while  they  are  flying  toward  the  callers.  Some- 
times the  birds  will  come  a  considerable  distance  in 
complete  silence,  and  then  burst  upon  the  hunters, 
cawing  frantically.  Again,  they  may  never  call  at  all. 
Such  birds  often  approach  through  the  trees,  dodging 
the  branches  like  partridges.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
advisable  to  run  through  at  least  one  complete 
"spiel." 

Veteran  hunters  usually  wait  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes after  the  initial  effort,  listening  and  waiting. 
Then  they  try  a  different  brand  of  talk  and  will, 
if  there  is  no  action,  quit  the  stand  soon  afterward. 
Old-timers  at  the  game  vary  their  routes  so  as  not  to 
call  from  the  same  locations  too  often.  It  is  wise  to 
"rest"  crows  for  at  least  a  week— and  two  are  much 
better— for  too-frequent  calling  makes  them  wary. 

The  second,  or  visual,  method  is  most  effective 
when  there  are  several  flocks  in  an  area.  Then  the 
use  of  a  stuffed  owl  will  insure  good  shooting.  Sport- 
ing-goods stores  usually  sell  this  item  as  part  of  a  set 
—a  great  horned  owl  with  wings  that  may  be 
flapped  by  means  of  a  pull  cord,  and  a  20-foot,  take- 
down pole  on  which  to  mount  the  bird.  The  owl 
should  be  set  up  on  a  knoll  or  other  high  place  so 
that  it  is  higher  than  surrounding  trees,  but  well 
within  shotgun  range  of  the  hunters  concealed  by 
natural  cover  or  by  a  permanent  or  portable  blind. 

Permanent  blinds  of  the  lean-to  variety,  with  a 
three-quarter  front,  are  easy  to  make.  Care  should  be 
used  to  build  each  hideout  of  strictly  local  brush, 
corn  stalks,  and  so  on.  A  type  of  blind  you  can  buy  at 
large  sporting-goods  stores  and  carry  easily  in  your 
car  usually  rolls  up,  and  has  panels  made  from 
painted  matting,  rushes,  or  reinforced  burlap.  Also 
made  along  lean-to  lines,  this  blind  can  be  rigged 
up  quickly  and  uses  only  four  poles. 

If  the  owl  is  put  up  near  a  garbage  dump  fre- 
quented by  bands  of  crows,  good  shooting  may  be 
enjoyed  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  sometimes  for  a 
whole  morning  or  afternoon.  Crows  often  spot  the 
owl  while  it  just  sits  motionless.  At  other  times  an 
occasional  flap  of  the  owl's  wings  will  attract  their 
attention.  Calling  must  sometimes  be  used  to  draw 
the  birds  to  the  area.  When  the  owl  is  spotted,  the 
crows  fly  to  it  quickly  and  then  stage  a  sort  of  mock 
battle,  diving  and  screaming  at  the  owl,  but  rarely 
touching  it. 

Shooting  will  be  fast  and  furious  until  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crows  retreat.  When  they  fly  only  to 
the  nearest  trees,  a  short  rest  and  then  renewed  nap- 
ping of  the  owl's  wings,  accompanied  by  some 
calling,  will  often  bring  them  back  again.  When  the 
birds  quit  the  area,  however,  it  is  wise  to  hurry  out 
and  retrieve  the  dead  crows.  Some  hunters  tie  these 
together  in  pairs— one  at  either  end  of  a  yard  of  cord 
—and  toss  them  up  into  the  trees,  where  they  serve  as 
crude  decoys. 

Hunters  fortunate  enough  to  know  the  location  of 
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a  crow  roost  can  put  a  stuffed  owl  to  excellent  use  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening,  when  birds  leave 
or  return  to  the  roost.  This  shooting  must  be  done 
at  intervals  of  several  days,  though,  or  else  the  roost 
may  be  abandoned.  A  cat  tied  out  in  a  field  near  a 
couple  of  dead  crows  also  makes  a  fine  come-on  near 
a  roost.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  attraction 
devices  will  be  effective  anywhere,  and  their  impor- 
tance when  used  near  a  roost,  garbage  dump,  or 
other  concentration  point  has  been  stressed  only  be- 
cause it  hardly  seems  worth  the  bother  to  rig  up  the 
equipment  where  but  a  few  birds  will  be  found. 

In  farmland  especially,  crow  decoys  set  out  in  a 
field  near  a  blind  will  often  work  well.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  environs  of  a  garbage  dump,  par- 
ticularly when  the  land  is  level  and  clear  of  brush 
and  trees.  Homemade  profile  decoys  are  easy  to  make 
from  sheet  metal  and  are  fairly  good.  The  more 
lifelike  commercial  decoys  are  also  inexpensive  and 
effective.  A  stool  of  from  five  to  ten  decoys  is  usually 


sufficient.  Dead  crows  should  be  removed  from 
among  them  during  lulls  in  the  action. 

Fair  and  even  good  wing-shots  find  that  the  crow 
is  not  the  easiest  of  targets.  When  diving  below  the 
branches  to  fly  near  hunters,  the  birds  appear  to  be 
traveling  faster  than  they  really  are,  and  overleading 
often  results.  Overhead  passing  shots  are  particularly 
deceptive.  And  the  twisting,  sideslipping  flight  of  a 
crow  attacking  an  owl  decoy  has  baffled  many  an 
expert.  Killing  five  or  six  crows  for  each  ten  shells  is 
excellent  shooting.  ■ 

Gun  preference  should  rest  with  the  individual. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  12 
gauge  is  the  most  efficient  killer,  as  it  handles  the 
heaviest  loads  and  does  the  job  best.  And  No.  6  shot 
is  the  best  all-round  size,  bar  none.  Crows  can  be 
killed  a  little  farther  out  with  fours,  perhaps,  but 
most  hunters  cannot  point  that  well.  No.  714  is 
good  for  shots  up  to  30  yards,  and  usually  ineffective 
be)  ond. 


FISH  CROW 

History.  The  fish  crow  is  common  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  and  also  is  distributed 
about  several  of  the  larger  rivers  and  several  lakes. 
Though  it  is  not  primarily  a  fish  eater,  its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  fish, 
either  those  washed  ashore  or  taken  alive  from  the 
water.  This  bird  averages  smaller  in  size  than  the 
common  crow,  but  size  is  not  a  dependable  means  of 
identification  since  both  species  are  highly  variable 
in  their  measurements.  The  most  certain  means  of 
distinguishing  the  two  birds  is  by  the  difference  in 
voice.  The  fish  crow  has  a  high-pitched,  nasal- 
sounding  voice,  and  its  familiar  call  is  an  abrupt 
"cor"  or  double-noted  "caa-ah,"  as  contrasted  to  the 
common  crow's  loud,  clear  "caw." 

The  fish  crow  is  not  very  different  in  appearance 
or  habit  from  other  American  crows.  The  feeding 
habits  of  the  crows  decide  their  economic  status, 
and  since  the  majority  of  these  birds  inhabit  a  coastal 
range,  they  feed  primarily  on  the  marine  and  aquatic 
life  which  is  available  and  abundant  throughout  the 
year.  The  natural  advantages  of  its  range  bring  about 
a  near-exclusion  of  feeding  on  cultivated  lands, 
though  there  is  some  crop  destruction,  particularly 
to  fruit  and  nut  crops,  in  localized  areas.  The  fish 
crow,  however,  is  a  serious  predator  on  nesting  sea- 
birds,  especially  in  Florida  where  the  eggs  of  entire 
heron  colonies  sometimes  are  taken  from  the  nests. 

Identification.  The  plumage  of  the  fish  crow  is  a 
glossy  black,  but  is  of  a  richer  coloring  than  that 
of  the  common  crow.  The  upper  parts  are  high- 
lighted with  a  bluish-violet  coloration,  and  the  under 
parts  with  a  bluish-green.  Its  compressed  bill  and 
heavy  feet  are  black,  and,  as  with  the  common  crow, 
the  only  color  relief  on  a  dull  day  comes  from  the 
brown  eyes.  An  average  bird  measures  14  inches  in 
length,  and  usually  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the 
common  crow. 

Among  the  hoarse,  variable  calls  of  the  fish  crow 
are,  besides  those  previously  mentioned,  a  queru- 
lous "maah,  maah"  or  "whaw,  whaw"  and  a  clear- 
sounding  "cah"  which  is  repeated  for  about  a  half- 
minute  at  a  time. 


Corvus  ossifragus 

Characteristics.  The  nature  of  this  bird  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  crows;  it  is  bold  where 
unmolested  and  exceptionally  wary  where  perse- 
cuted. It  is  faster  in  flight  than  the  common  crow, 
and,  though  the  basic  flight  patterns  are  all  very 
much  alike,  the  fish  crow  is  given  to  more  sailing 
and  hovering,  especially  when  searching  for  food, 
and  at  such  times  resembles  the  gull.  A  flock  of 
several  hundred  birds  often  will  interrupt  a  straight 
flight  to  indulge  in  circling  aerial  maneuvers.  The 
fish  crow  is  the  most  gregarious  of  all  the  American 
crows,  and  habitually  moves  with  a  group  through- 
out the  year.  Though  they  sometimes  nest  in  pairs, 
they  more  often  gather  in  small  colonies,  and  in  the 
fall  and  winter  congregate  in  large  roosts,  numbering 
many  thousand  individuals.  Birds  which  feed  in  the 
vicinity  form  the  roost,  which  usually  is  near  the 
water  (in  marsh  rushes  by  a  river  or  lake  or  among 
willow  bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  lake) ,  or  in  the  interior 
within  traveling  distance  of  the  water  (among  pine 
trees  about  30  miles  inland)  . 

The  fish  crow  suffers  more  from  harassment  from 
small  birds,  attempting  to  protect  their  eggs  from 
the  larger,  predatory  bird,  than  from  true,  natural 
enemies. 

Breeding.  Breeding  falls  between  April  and  June, 
but  nesting  activity  is  dependent  on  the  climate  of 
each  particular  range.  Courtship  is  an  active  pursuit 
of,  generally,  two  males  after  one  female.  In  courting 
the  male  slightly  opens  his  wings  and  bends  back- 
ward on  his  perch  with  his  beak  open,  and  in  flight 
often  touches  wings  and  heads  with  a  desired  mate. 
The  nesting  site  is  variable,  but  usually  is  chosen  for 
its  nearness  to  a  food  supply,  especially  the  rookeries 
of  herons,  and  is  preferably  near  to  water.  Colonies 
of  birds  have  built  high  among  the  tall  trees  of 
swampy,  wooded  areas,  and  at  low  or  medium 
heights  in  the  red  cedars  and  pitch  pines  of  salt 
marshes.  They  consistently  nest  off  the  ground,  how- 
ever, whether  7  feet  up  in  a  braccharis  bush  or  150 
feet  in  a  towering  sycamore  tree.  They  frequently 
build  in  holly  trees  between  12  and  30  feet  from  the 


ground,  and  also  nest  in  cedar,  oak,  and  chestnut 
trees.  In  Florida  they  are  almost  exclusively  pine- 
tree  nesters.  As  a  rule  the  nest  is  placed  in  the  crotch 
of  the  tree,  and,  like  those  of  all  the  crows,  it  is  a 
well-built  structure.  The  platform  of  dead  sticks  and 
twigs  sometimes  is  mixed  with  bark  and  averages 
about  14  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  lined  with  mate- 
rial at  hand  which  may  be  strips  of  grapevine  bark, 
horsehair,  feathers,  grass,  or  leaves  and  in  Florida 
often  is  Spanish  moss.  The  four  to  five  eggs  are 
smaller,  but  otherwise  indistinguishable,  from  those 
of  the  other  crows  and  are  incubated  in  16  to  18  days 
by  both  parents.  The  young  are  hatched  blind  and 
naked,  but  the  nestling  soon  develops  a  grayish- 
brown  down.  By  the  time  the  young  bird  is  capable 
of  leaving  the  nest,  the  dull,  brownish-black  juvenile 
plumage  is  nearly  finished.  From  July  to  September 
the  young  go  through  an  incomplete  moult,  but  the 
resultant  plumage  still  is  duller  than  that  of  the 
mature  birds  and  not  until  the  next  summer,  with 
the  second,  post-nuptial  moult,  do  the  young  appear 
mature. 

Feeding.  Fish  crows  will  eat  almost  anything,  but 
feed  primarily  on  the  offerings  of  the  coastal,  stream, 
and  lake  waters  of  its  range.  They  will  eat  dead 
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fish,  seal,  or  any  other  carrion  brought  in  by  the 
waves,  but  will  also  snatch  up  live  fish.  They  feed  on 
crabs,  shrimps,  and  crawfish  left  exposed  in  low 
tide.  They  prey  on  the  eggs  of  herons,  ibises,  spoon- 
bills, anhingas,  and  cormorants,  and  are  often  on 
hand  when  nesting  colonies  are  disturbed  by  photog- 
raphers, or  other  visitors.  As  the  wild  birds  desert 
their  nests,  the  crows  drop  down  to  carry  off  the  eggs, 
and  the  action  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  man  re- 
turns, or  until  the  eggs  are  all  gone.  To  a  lesser 
degree,  they  pick  up  grubs,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and 
lizards.  Several  types  of  berries,  fruits,  and  seeds 
make  up  a  high  percentage  of  their  vegetable  intake. 
They  have  damaged  ripe  figs  and  peanut  crops  in 
some  areas,  but  the  grain  they  consume  is  largely 
waste. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  fish 
crow  extends  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
includes  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware, and  Potomac.  It  is  confined  to  the  United 
States,  its  northern  limit  being  southern  Massachu- 
setts, and  its  southern  boundary  southeastern  Texas. 
The  species  is  not  migratory  in  the  true  sense,  but 
in  the  winter  severe  weather  forces  temporary  or 
seasonal  withdrawals  from  the  northerly  sections. 


Plate  II.    Fish  Crow. 


Allan    D.    Crukkshank,    from   Nat!.    .Wubon    Society. 
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NORTHWESTERN  CROW 

History.  The  classification  of  the  northwestern 
crow  has  been  a  changing  one,  but  in  1946  biologists 
lifted  it  from  the  status  of  sub-species  to  species.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  western  crow  in  appearance  and 
some  of  its  habits,  but  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
coastal  areas,  from  Alaska  to  Washington,  it  has 
ways  distinctive  to  the  range. 

Identification.  Both  sexes  have  the  coal-black 
plumage  typical  of  all  the  crow  group.  The  north- 
western crow  is  smaller  than  the  western  crow  (one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  species  brachyrhynchos) ,  but 
the  feet  of  this  specimen  are  relatively  smaller. 

Like  all  the  crows,  the  northwestern  variety  has  a 
wide  range  of  calls.  Though  the  voice  of  this  bird 
resembles  that  of  the  western  crow,  it  is  hoarser  and 
lower,  and  the  vocal  difference  is  a  partial  reason  for 
its  being  classed  as  a  separate  species.  One  character- 
istic note  has  the  hollow  sound  of  a  cork  being  pulled 
from  a  bottle.  A  strange  call,  accompanying  display 
and  a  dance,  apparently  is  a  love  song  and  is  "how- 
wow,  koo-wow"  repeated  several  times  with  an  inter- 
mittant,  hoarse  "caw,  caw." 

Characteristics.  Of  all  the  American  crows  the 
northwestern  bird  is  most  tame,  wandering  about  the 
Indian  villages  with  little  attention  to  man.  The 
Florida  crow,  like  the  northwestern  crow,  has  little 
chance  to  do  damage  to  cultivated  land  and  conse- 
quently seldom  is  persecuted  by  man  and  is  less  shy 
of  him,  but  the  northwestern  crow  inhabits  a  still 
more  isolated  range  and  does  not  have  constant  con- 
tact with  numbers  of  human  beings. 

Breeding.  Like  the  western  variety,  this  crow  often 
nests  in  small  colonies.  A  typical  rookery  is  com- 
posed of  a  clump  of  trees  with  six  to  seven  birds 
in  a  tree.  The  nesting  area  is  variable,  depending  on 
the  availability  of  nesting  places.  Though  many  nests 
are  built  in  coniferous  (especially  spruce,  fir,  and 
hemlock)  and  deciduous  trees  (such  as  apple  and 
cherry) ,  between  10  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  they 
often  nest  low  to  the  ground  in  shrubs  or  second- 
growth  trees.  Sometimes  the  nests  are  placed  on  the 
ground  under  boulders  on  the  beach,  beneath 
bushes,  and  in  the  side  of  a  sandy  bank.  Nests  have 
been  found  in  holes  in  the  side  of  a  cliff.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  nest  is  very  different  from  that  of 

OWLS 

History.  With  exception  of  the  barn  owl  (Tyto 
alba  pratincola)  which  is  described  separately,  all 
the  owls  belong  to  the  family  Strigidae.  This  huge 
family  includes  nearly  a  hundred  species  and  sub- 
species found  in  North  America,  ranging  from  the 
great  gray  owl  to  the  tiny  elf  owl. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  two  families  are 
that  the  Strigidae  have  round  facial  disks,  not  oval 
or  heart-shaped  like  the  Tytonidae,  and  that  the  leg 
feathers,  when  present,  slant  downward  like  a  hawk's 
instead  of  being  reversed  like  the  barn  owl's. 

Various  species  and  sub-species  display  individual 
traits  and  habits  which  will  be  considered  under 
their  separate  headings,  but  all  have  certain  general 
characteristics. 


Corvus  caurinus 

brachyrhynchos,  for  it  is  rounder,  basketlike  in 
shape,  and  smaller.  The  material  is  less  coarse.  Gen- 
erally, this  crow  lays  four  or  five  eggs  which— typical 
of  the  crow  family— vary  widely  in  size,  shape,  and 
color.  The  young  birds  are  well  cared  for  by  both 
parents,  and,  since  fledglings  have  been  seen  in  early 
spring  and  nestlings  in  late  summer,  presumably  two 
or  even  three  broods  are  reared  in  one  breeding 
season. 

Feeding.  These  coastal  birds  feed  primarily  on  the 
beaches.  As  scavengers,  they  eat  the  refuse  thrown 
out  by  fishermen  and  dead  fish  as  well  as  small  mol- 
lusks,  shore  crabs,  shellfish,  sand  fleas,  and  other  veg- 
etable or  animal  matter  washed  up  to  shore.  Crows 
commonly  carry  mussels,  cockles,  and  other  mollusks 
to  a  considerable  height  and  then  drop  them  on  rocks 
in  order  to  break  the  hard  shells.  This  habit  is  com- 
mon among  many  birds,  especially  the  herring  gull. 
In  summer,  the  birds  favor  the  dead  fish  and  eggs 
of  the  clear-water  salmon  streams,  and  in  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  they  eat  berries  (wild  cherries,  wild 
blackberries,  and  saskatoon)  and  fruit  (pears  and 
apples) .  They  search  for  food  in  the  fields,  picking 
up  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  and  sometimes  fol- 
low the  plow.  They  are  fond  of  carrion,  feeding  on 
the  carcasses  of  dogs,  cats,  and  horses  when  they  are 
available. 

These  crows  habitually  steal  eggs  from  many  nest- 
ing seabirds,  and  they  are  always  on  the  hunt  for  an 
unguarded  nest.  Since  they  have  little  fear  of  man, 
they  boldly  move  in  to  plunder  when  gulls,  cor- 
morants, murres,  and  pigeon  guillemots  rise  in  fright 
from  their  nests.  Added  to  this  damaging  factor  is 
the  record  of  the  birds  in  some  areas  on  Vancouver 
Island.  During  the  winter  they  gather  in  large  flocks 
to  feed  on  cultivated  land. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  crow  species  is  found 
along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Alaskan  mainland, 
from  a  point  opposite  Kodiak  Island  south  to  the 
Puget  Sound  region  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Ap- 
parently Vancouver  Island  has  a  complete  shift  in  its 
population.  The  majority  of  these  birds  breeding  on 
the  island  leave  for  a  more  southerly  clime  in  the 
fall,  and  those  which  migrate  onto  the  island  for  the 
winter  return  to  the  mainland  in  the  spring  to  breed. 

Strigidae 

Their  large,  keen  eyes  are  set  so  that  both  look  in 
the  same  direction  and  the  birds  must  turn  their 
heads  toward  anything  they  wish  to  see.  The  very 
short  neck  is  so  flexible,  however,  that  the  head  may 
be  turned  almost  completely  backwards.  The  eyes 
are  surrounded  by  a  ruff  or  facial  disk  of  small  short 
feathers;  this  disk  is  framed  by  a  rim  of  short,  stiff 
feathers  which  in  some  species,  notably  the  horned 
and  eared  varieties,  may  be  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

The  bill  is  short  and  often  nearly  concealed  by 
feathers  but  is  strong,  hooked,  and  very  sharp.  The 
feet  are  large,  powerful,  and  equipped  with  long, 
curved  claws  of  needle  sharpness. 

The  plumage  is  extremely  soft  and  even  the  wing 


feathers  lack  the  stiffness  found  in  most  primaries. 
This  permits  the  owl  to  fly  silently  and  to  swoop 
down  on  his  prey  with  no  telltale  swish  of  wings. 

The  owls  are  nocturnal  hunters.  They  begin  their 
foraging  at  twilight  and  seek  shelter  at  the  coming 
of  daylight.  Like  all  the  Raptores  they  capture  their 
prey  with  their  strong  talons  and  tear  it  to  pieces 
with  their  bills,  ff  the  quarry  is  small  enough  it  is 
swallowed  whole,  larger  victims  are  eaten  piecemeal, 
but  in  either  case  every  bit  is  swallowed.  After  the 
digestible  portions  have  passed  through  the  stomach, 
the  residue  of  bones,  hair,  fur,  and  other  matter  is 
ejected  through  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  compact 
wads  or  pellets.  Food  habits,  in  so  far  as  they  differ, 
will  be  noted  with  each  species. 

Both  sexes  are  alike  in  appearance  and  the  colora- 
tion is  generally  of  a  protective  nature.  Like  the  barn 
owls,  the  Strigidae  are  subject  to  many  phases  of 
coloration  from  very  light  to  very  dark,  and  these 
phases  occur  in  both  sexes  at  all  ages.  The  young  are 
covered  with  thick  white  down,  but  after  attaining 
their  first  full  plumage  their  color  remains  constant 
regardless  of  what  phase  it  may  be. 

Nesting  habits  differ  somewhat  with  the  various 
species;  these  will  be  given  under  their  proper  head- 
ing. 

North  American  owls  are  widely  distributed  and 
their  combined  ranges  include  practically  all  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Individual  ranges  will 
be  noted  under  the  section  given  to  each  species. 

AMERICAN  HAWK  OWL 

Surnia  ulula  caparoch 

Common  Names:  Canadian  Owl,  Day  Owl,  Hud- 
sonian  Owl. 

History.  This  bird  is  the  American  counterpart 
of  the  European  hawk  owl  (Surnia  ulula  ulula), 
which  only  occasionally  strays  to  Alaska.  The  com- 
mon name  of  hawk  owl  is  applied  because  of  the 
bird's  hawklike  appearance  as  well  as  his  hunting 
methods,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  hawks. 

Identification.  Adult  males  average  about  16 
inches  in  length  and  have  a  wingspread  of  34  to  36 
inches.  The  females  are  slightly  larger  than  the 
males.  The  upper  parts  are  a  dark  grayish-brown, 
speckled  with  white  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck. 
There  are  no  ear  tufts  and  the  facial  disk  of  white, 
bordered  on  the  sides  with  black,  is  not  as  prominent 
as  on  most  owls— thus  giving  the  face  a  more  hawk- 
like appearance.  The  eyes  are  relatively  small;  the 
iris  is  yellow.  The  bill  is  yellow  with  a  black  area 
beneath  it.  The  tail,  unusually  long  for  an  owl  and 
rounded  at  the  tip,  is  marked  by  six  or  seven  narrow 
white  bands. 

The  under  parts  are  white.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  the  chest  are  finely  barred  with  grayish-brown, 
and  the  abdomen  is  barred  with  heavier  brown  mark- 
ings. The  feet  are  well  feathered. 

Characteristics.  The  hawk  owl  is  one  of  the  very 
few  members  of  the  owl  family  that  hunt  in  day- 
light. His  methods  are  similar  to  those  of  most  hawks, 
and  he  often  perches  motionless  on  some  point  of 
vantage  from  which  he  can  swoop  down  upon  his 
prey.  His  food  consists  chiefly  of  ground  squirrels, 
mice,  other  small  rodents,  and  some  birds. 

The  nesting  site  is  often  a  deserted  woodpecker 
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hole,  but  other  cavities  in  stumps  or  trees  are  used  as 
well  as  the  relined  nests  of  other  birds.  Eggs  vary 
from  three  to  seven  and  are  chalky  white. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Like  the  snowy  owl,  the 
hawk  owl  is  somewhat  migratory  and  is  only  a  winter 
visitor  to  the  United  States.  These  birds  seldom 
range  west  of  Montana,  but  from  Newfoundland  to 
southern  New  York  they  occur  in  varying  numbers 
during  the  winter.  In  some  years  they  are  very  scarce, 
but  occasionally  they  appear  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  northeastern  sections  of  the  United 
States.  They  breed  to  the  limit  of  trees  in  the  Far 
North. 


BARRED  OWL 


Strix  varia  varia 


Common  Names:  Night  Hooter,  Hoot  Owl,  Rain 
Owl,  Round-Headed  Owl,  Swamp  Owl,  Wood  Owl. 

Identification.  The  barred  owl's  average  length  is 
about  20  inches  and  the  wingspread  is  from  43  to  45 
inches.  The  females  are  slightly  larger  than  the  male. 

The  upper  parts  are  dark  grayish-brown  with 
numerous  small  bars  of  whitish  or  yellowish-white. 
The  facial  disks  are  marked  with  a  series  of  grayish- 
brown  rings.  There  are  no  ear  tufts  and  the  head 
presents  a  rounded  appearance.  The  large  eyes  are 
dark  brown,  the  bill  yellow. 


Allan   D.    Cruickshank,    from  Natl.    Audubon    Society. 

Plate  I.    Barred  Owl. 
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Allan   D.    Cruickshank,    from   Natl.    Audubon    Society. 
Plate  II.     Burrowing  Owl. 


The  under  parts  are  grayish  or  buffy  white,  finely 
barred  on  the  throat  and  breast,  while  the  abdomen 
is  irregularly  streaked  with  elongated  dusky-brown 
markings. 

Characteristics.  The  barred  owl  frequents  the 
densest  growths  along  lakes  or  rivers  or  in  impene- 
trable swamps.  At  times  he  may  take  up  residence 
close  to  civilization  where  his  eerie  hooting  has 
earned  him  one  of  his  common  names. 

During  the  mating  season  he  is  particularly  vocif- 
erous and  his  questioning  "whoo,  whoo,  whoo,  whoo, 
who,  who,  hoo-hooooaaww"  resounds  through  the 
forest.  This  call  usually  begins  at  twilight,  ceases 
later,  and  is  taken  up  again  before  sunrise,  although 
on  bright  moonlight  nights  it  may  occur  more  or 
less  continuously.  Besides  the  familiar  "who,  who, 
whoooo,"  these  birds  utter  a  variety  of  snarls,  clucks, 
or  cackles,  and  infrequently  give  vent  to  a  hair- 
raising  scream. 

They  are  definitely  nocturnal  in  habit,  although 
they  may  call  or  move  about  on  rainy  or  cloudy  days. 
Their  menu  consists  largely  of  mice  and  other  small 
rodents  but  they  also  eat  large  insects,  frogs,  lizards, 
and  small  birds. 

The  nesting  site  is  usually  in  a  hollow  tree.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  construct  a  nest;  the  eggs  are 
simply  deposited  on  whatever  material  is  present. 


Sometimes  the  abandoned  nest  of  a  hawk  or  crow 
is  used  without  any  rebuilding.  The  number  of  eggs 
varies  from  two  to  four,  the  lesser  number  being 
common  in  the  southern  range  and  the  larger  num- 
ber more  frequent  in  the  north. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  eastern  North  America.  They  breed 
from  Newfoundland,  southern  Quebec,  and  north- 
ern Ontario  west  to  Colorado  and  southward  to  most 
of  the  southern  states  except  those  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  several  sub-species  of  the  barred  owl, 
similar  in  appearance  but  occupying  more  definitely 
limited  ranges. 

FLORIDA  or  ALLEN'S  BARRED  OWL 

Strix  varia  alleni 

This  bird  is  very  much  like  the  typical  specimen 
except  for  less  feathering  on  the  toes.  The  range  is 
limited  to  the  extreme  southern  states  from  South 
Carolina  to  Texas. 

SPOTTED  OWL  (California  Spotted  Owl) 

Strix  occidentalis  occidentalis 

NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL 

Strix  occidentalis  caurina 

These  are  western  prototypes  of  the  common  east- 
ern barred  owl  and  are  often  known  as  western 
barred  owls.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
typical  barred  owl.  The  spotted  owl  is  marked  with 
dusky  spots  instead  of  bars,  although  the  general 
coloring  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
species. 

The  California  spotted  owl  ranges  throughout 
the  mountainous  regions  of  southern  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  southern  Colorado,  south- 
ward through  lower  California  to  northwestern 
Mexico. 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  similar  to  his  south- 
ern relative  but  much  darker  in  plumage  with  com- 
paratively little  white  showing.  The  range  extends 
along  the  Pacific  coastal  area  from  British  Columbia 
through  Washington  and  Oregon  to  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

TEXAS  BARRED  OWL        Strix  varia  albogilva 

This  is  a  western  counterpart  of  the  Florida  barred 
owl  but  is  much  lighter  in  color.  The  barred  mark- 
ings are  very  conspicuous  and  the  banding  on  the 
tail  is  more  pronounced.  The  extremely  limited 
range  of  these  birds  embraces  the  central-southern 
portion  of  Texas. 

BURROWING  OWL  (Western  Burrowing  Owl) 

Strix  cunicularia  hypogaea 

Common  Names:  Billy  Owl,  Ground  Owl,  West- 
ern Burrowing  Owl. 

Identification.  Adult  males  average  about  10 
inches  in  length.  The  upper  parts  are  a  dark  sooty- 
brown  marked  with  bars  and  spots  of  pale  buff  and 
tawny  white.  The  under  parts  are  pale  buff  tinged 
with  deeper  tones  and  barred  and  spotted  on  the 
breast  and  upper  abdomen  with  darker  brown.  The 
leg  coverings,  lower  abdomen,  and  under-tail  coverts 
are  generally  plain. 


The  head  is  rather  small  and  round,  and  there  is 
a  grayish  or  buffy  white  streak  extending  from  under 
the  chin  along  the  front  of  the  neck  on  both  sides. 
The  eye  is  bright  yellow. 

The  legs  are  unusually  long  for  an  owl,  and  cov- 
ered over  most  of  their  length  with  short  feathers. 
The  bare  portions  of  the  legs  and  feet  are  grayish- 
brown. 

Characteristics.  The  burrowing  owl  is  a  native  of 
the  western  plains,  where  he  lives  among  the  prairie 
dogs  and  often  uses  one  of  their  deserted  burrows  for 
a  home.  The  nest  is  always  a  hole  in  the  ground.  If 
the  owl  cannot  find  a  convenient  old  badger,  prairie 
dog,  or  fox  hole,  he  digs  a  burrow  for  himself.  The 
birds  are  inclined  to  be  gregarious  and  several  of 
them  may  occupy  one  burrow.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  a  group  of  these  owls  standing 
around  a  burrow  or  perched  on  a  nearby  bush  or 
fence. 

Although  this  owl  does  most  of  his  hunting  after 
dusk  and  before  sunrise,  he  is  also  active  at  midday 
and  apparently  can  see  as  well  in  the  sunshine  as  any 
daytime  creature. 

These  birds  have  voracious  appetites  and  will  eat 
almost  anything  they  can  catch.  Ground  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  or  any  of  the  several  small  mammals  in 
their  habitat  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet,  but  they 
also  consume  quantities  of  insects  such  as  grasshop- 
pers, as  well  as  horned  toads,  lizards,  and  frogs. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  scraps  of  dried  dung, 
pieces  of  skin,  weed  stalks,  and  other  convenient  ma- 
terial. The  eggs,  usually  five  to  seven,  are  deposited 
on  this  mass.  Such  nests  are  situated  well  back  (some- 
times as  much  as  10  feet)  from  the  entrance  of  the 
burrow,  but  they  are  often  so  near  the  surface  that 
horses  and  cattle  break  through  from  above. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  includes  the 
open  plains  country  of  the  western  United  States  and 
southwestern  Canada  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
western  part  of  Minnesota.  They  breed  through  the 
southern  Canadian  provinces  and  range  throughout 
the  Southwest. 

FLORIDA  BURROWING  OWL 

Speotyto  cunicularia  floridana 

This  is  a  close  relative  to  the  western  burrowing 
owl.  It  is  somewhat  paler,  with  more  white  showing 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  a  trifle  smaller  in  size.  It 
is  found  on  some  of  the  islands  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Florida  and  on  the  flat  lands  of  the  interior. 

ELF  OWL  Micropallas  whitneyi 

Common  Name:  Whitney's  Owl. 

Identification.  The  elf  owl  is  the  smallest  of  the 
owl  family,  being  no  more  than  6  inches  in  length. 
The  plumage  is  dichromatic.  In  the  light  phase  the 
upper  parts  are  gray  or  gray  with  a  brownish  tinge 
and  are  finely  spotted  with  shades  of  brown  and  buff. 
The  tail  is  usually  browner  than  the  upper  body  and 
is  marked  with  five  or  six  irregular  transverse  bars 
of  light  brown. 

The  under  parts  are  basically  whitish  but  mottled 
with  grayish-brown  and  streaked  with  longitudinal 
splotches  of  rufous  and  dark  brown. 

The  head  is  round  and  without  ear  tufts.  Con- 
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spicuous  white  feathers  form  "eyebrows,"  and  the 
lower  cheeks  and  throat  are  white  bordered  by  a  ring 
of  brown.  The  eyes  are  lemon-yellow. 

In  the  dark  phase  the  upper  parts  are  nearly  sepia 
and  the  mottling  less  pronounced. 

The  legs  are  not  feathered  but  are  sparsely  covered 
with  coarse  hairlike  bristles. 

Characteristics.  These  tiny  owls  are  at  home  in  the 
desert  sections  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  habits,  and  if  found  during 
the  day  they  appear  quite  stupid  and  permit  close 
approach.  They  nest  in  abandoned  woodpecker 
holes  in  cactus  or  trees  and  they  use  these  same  holes 
as  a  hideout  in  the  daytime.  Their  food  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  insects;  grasshoppers  and  beetles 
form  the  bulk  of  the  diet. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  includes  most 
of  the  arid  regions  from  southern  California  and 
Lower  California  to  southern  Texas  and  northern 
Mexico  north  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

SANFORD'S  ELF  OWL 

Micropallas  whitneyi  sanfordi 

This  is  a  paler  version  of  the  elf  owl,  having  upper 
parts  with  more  grayish  and  darker  markings.  The 
range  is  limited  to  the  southern  portion  of  Lower 
California. 

TEXAS  ELF  OWL 

Micropallas  xvhitneyi  idoneus 

This  owl  is  not  unlike  the  typical  species  but  is 
somewhat  browner  of  plumage,  without  any  gray 
tones.  The  tail  is  broader  and  the  transverse  bars 
lighter  in  color.  The  "eyebrows"  and  the  lower 
cheeks  are  pale  brown  and  the  spot  beneath  the  ear 
is  yellowish-brown. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  range  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  the  southern  limit  extends 
well  into  Mexico. 

GREAT  GRAY  OWL 

Scotiaptex  nebulosa  nebulosa 

Common  Name:  Spectral  Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  3  feet 
and  the  tremendous  wings  reach  a  spread  of  about  5 
feet.  The  head  and  face  appear  unusually  large.  In 
general,  this  bird  seems  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  owls.  The  bulky  appearance  is  due  largely  to 
the  thick  and  fluffy  plumage,  however,  and  the  bird 
is  actually  much  lighter  than  it  looks.  While  this  owl 
exceeds  the  great  horned  owl  in  over-all  measure- 
ments, the  body  size  and  weight  are  much  less. 

The  upper  parts  are  a  dark  brownish-slate  color, 
spotted  with  white  and  with  wavy  markings  of  dusky. 
The  huge  head  is  round  and  without  tufts  or  "ears." 
The  facial  disk  is  white  but  heavily  marked  with  con- 
centric rings  of  black.  The  eye  and  bill  are  yellow. 

The  under  parts  are  whitish,  heavily  streaked  on 
the  chest  and  breast  with  vertical  markings  of  dark 
grayish-brown.  The  abdomen  is  streaked  and  marked 
with  transverse  bars  of  the  same. 

Characteristics.  This  bird  is  at  home  on  the  waste- 
lands and  tundra  of  the  Far  North.  Since  there  is  no 
real  night  over  much  of  its  range,  the  great  gray  owl 
hunts  in  daylight.  Like  the  snowy  owl,  whose  range 
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U.   S.   Fish   &   Wildlife   Service. 
Plate  III.     Great  Gray  Owl. 

it  shares,  its  food  consists  of  small  mammals,  includ- 
ing hares,  and  various  birds  up  to  and  including  the 
ptarmigan. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study  these 
birds  at  close  range  consider  them  rather  stupid. 
They  seem  to  be  singularly  unwary  and  may  some- 
times be  taken  with  the  hands. 

The  nest  is  usually  located  near  the  top  of  a  tall 
conifer,  and  like  the  hawk's,  it  is  constructed  of  sticks, 
twigs,  moss,  and  grasses  and  lined  with  feathers. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  owls  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  northern  North  America  from 
the  limit  of  timber  to  the  southern  portions  of 
the  Canadian  Provinces.  In  the  winter  the  birds 
often  migrate  southward  to  the  northern  sections 
of  the  United  States.  During  especially  severe 
northern  winters  they  sometimes  occur  in  numbers 
along  the  southern  limits  of  their  range. 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  virginianus 

Common  Names:  Big  Hoot  Owl,  Cat  Owl,  Vir- 
ginia Horned  Owl,  Virginia  Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  2  feet 
and  the  wingspread  about  5  feet.  The  upper  parts 
are  basically  brownish-black  but  are  heavily  mot- 


tled with  grayish-white,  light  brown,  and  buffy 
yellow.  The  head  is  large  and  the  ear  tufts  or  "horns" 
are  conspicuous.  The  facial  disks  are  pale  brown 
margined  with  black.  The  bill  is  black  and  the 
large  eye  is  deep  yellow. 

The  under  parts  are  grayish-white  finely  and 
thickly  barred  with  dusky-brown  except  for  a  whit- 
ish patch  across  the  foreneck  and  a  whitish  streak 
down  the  center  of  the  breast. 

The  legs,  feet,  and  part  of  the  toes  are  feathered; 
the  bare  part  of  the  toes  is  grayish-brown,  the  claws 
are  horn-colored  at  the  base  and  terminate  in  black. 

Characteristics.  Bubo,  meaning  "eagle-owl,"  is  an 
appropriate  name  for  this  greatest  killer  in  the  owl 
family.  A  fierce,  persistent,  and  powerful  marauder, 
he  strikes  terror  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  smaller  wild 
creatures  in  the  woods.  His  appetite  is  enormous  and 
he  is  not  too  particular  about  what  he  eats.  All 
small  mammals,  including  the  skunk,  are  on  his  bill 
of  fare,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  argue  with  a  fox 
over  a  kill.  Rabbits  and  game  birds  such  as  the 
grouse,  pheasant,  and  turkey  are  eagerly  sought  by 
this  aerial  pirate  and  his  depredations  on  game  pre- 
serves and  poultry  ranches  are  notorious.  Although 
widely  distributed  over  eastern  North  America,  it 
is  fortunate  that  he  is  nowhere  abundant. 

The  booming  call,  "hooo,  hooo,  hooo,  hooo,  hoo- 
0-0-0-0,"  once  heard  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
There  are  several  variations  of  this  hoot,  one  being 
a  rather  drawn-out  "0000,  tooo,  hoooo,"  and  another 
a  coupling  of  the  notes,  as  "hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo,  hoo- 
hoo."  Added  to  the  more  familiar  hooting  calls, 
these  birds  also  utter  a  series  of  sounds  not  unlike 
the  yapping  of  a  dog,  a  cat-like  meow,  and  a  sudden 
piercing  scream  which  if  heard  in  a  dark  forest 
is  apt  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  beat  faster. 

Breeding.  These  owls  mate  earlier  than  other  owls. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  on  the  nest  in  Febru- 
ary, or  earlier  if  it  has  been  a  mild  season.  Two 
eggs  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  incubation  is  begun 
as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  deposited,  so  that  there  is 
usually  a  time  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the 
fledglings. 

The  nest  is  usually  one  formerly  occupied  by  a 
crow,  hawk,  eagle,  or  osprey,  but  the  eggs  are  often 
deposited  on  a  ledge,  in  a  small  cave,  or  in  a  hollow 
tree.  At  times  they  may  be  laid  on  the  bare  ground 
in  the  midst  of  a  mess  of  old  bones,  fur,  and  feathers. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  owl  is  distributed 
throughout  northeastern  North  America  from  Lab- 
rador to  western  Ontario  and  south  from  Texas 
to  Florida.  Some  birds  winter  as  far  south  as  Central 
America. 

ARCTIC  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus 

or 
Bubo  virginianus  wapacuthu 

The  Arctic  horned  owl  is  a  much  lighter  colored 
bird  than  the  great  horned  owl  but  otherwise 
similar.  The  upper  parts  are  whiter  and  show  very 
little  black.  The  under  parts  are  lightly  barred  and 
the  covering  on  the  legs  and  feet  is  unmarked  buff 
or  tawny-white. 

They  are  distributed  through  the  central  part  of 


the  Arctic  from  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  During  the  winter  these  birds  often 
reach  as  far  south  as  Wisconsin,  northeast  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado. 

DUSKY  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  saturatus 

This  is  similar  to  the  typical  specimen  but  is  much 
darker  on  the  upper  parts  and  a  trifle  smaller  in 
size.  These  birds  range  from  the  interior  of  Alaska 
along  the  Pacific  coast  to  central  California  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  as  far  east  as  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

DWARF  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  elachistus 

This  is  a  smaller  version  of  the  typical  great 
horned  owl,  having  considerably  darker  plumage. 
The  range  is  confined  to  southern  Lower  California. 

LABRADOR  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  heterocnemis 

This  owl  is  rather  like  the  dusky  variety,  the  basic 
coloration  being  dark  sooty-brown.  The  lower  ab- 
domen is  lighter  and  the  leg  and  foot  coverings  are 
pale  and  lightly  mottled.  The  breeding  range  in- 
cludes Labrador  and  Ungava,  and  in  winter  the 
birds  are  found  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  and  Ontario. 

PACIFIC  HORNED  OWL  or 

CALIFORNIA  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  pacificus 

This  is  smaller  than  the  typical  horned  owl,  with 
more  white  and  less  brown  on  the  upper  parts.  It 
is  found  from  central  California  north  to  central 
Oregon  and  eastward  to  Arizona. 

NORTHWESTERN  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  lagophonus 

This  owl  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Pacific 
horned  owl,  and  with  darker  plumage.  It  ranges 
from  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon 
through  British  Columbia  to  the  central  interior  of 
Alaska.  Stragglers  reach  as  far  as  Colorado  in  winter. 

ST.  MICHAEL  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  algistus 

This  is  a  slightly  larger  bird  than  the  Pacific 
specimen.  The  under  parts  are  a  deeper  buffy- 
brown.  One  of  the  most  northerly  owls,  its  range 
extends  along  the  northern  Alaskan  coast  from  the 
region  of  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Yukon  Delta  to  the 
North. 

WESTERN  HORNED  OWL 

Bubo  virginianus  pallescens 

This  is  smaller  than  the  common  eastern  species 
and  lighter  in  coloration.  The  range  is  western 
North  America  (except  for  the  high  mountainous 
regions)  from  Oregon  to  Minnesota  and  southward 
through  southeastern  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  into  Mexico. 


LONG-EARED  OWL 
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Asio  wilsonianus 


Common  Names:  American  Long  Eared  Owl,  Cat 
Owl,  Lesser  Horned  Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  15  or  16 
inches  and  the  wingspread  about  40  inches.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  in  coloration  but  the  female  is  slight- 
ly larger.  Their  long  wings  and  tail  give  the  birds  an 
appearance  of  size  which  is  deceptive. 

The  upper  parts  are  a  mixture  of  sooty-brown, 
grayish-white,  and  buffy-yellow.  The  facial  disks  are 
pale  reddish-brown  framed  by  a  black  border  which 
becomes  broken  and  irregular  on  the  throat.  The 
bright  yellow  eye  is  surrounded  by  black  or  dusky- 
brown.  The  "eyebrows"  and  the  front  cheeks  are 
whitish.  The  prominent  ear  tufts  are  black  with 
buff  edges  blending  to  white. 
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Bert    Popowski,    from    Natl.    Audubon    Society. 
Plate    IV.     Great    Horned    Owl. 
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The  under  parts  are  whitish  tinged  with  buff.  The 
breast  is  heavily  streaked  with  blackish-brown.  The 
abdomen  and  flanks  are  streaked  and  barred  with 
heavy  markings  of  the  same. 

Characteristics.  The  long-eared  owl  is  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  members  of  the  family 
because  his  diet  consists  mainly  of  rodents. 

These  birds  are  quite  gregarious  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  in  fairly  large  groups.  They 
are  nocturnal  in  habits,  but  unlike  most  owls  they 
do  not  seek  dark  holes  in  which  to  rest  by  day.  They 
perch  in  thick  conifers  or  densely  leafed  trees,  and  if 
discovered  they  have  a  habit  of  compressing  their 
body  feathers  and  raising  the  ear  tufts  until  they 
resemble  a  stub  or  broken  limb.  The  elongated 
body  with  its  protective  coloration  makes  them  very 
difficult   to   distinguish   while   in    this   position.   If 


Hal  H.  Harrison,  from  Natl.  Auduboa  Society. 
Plate  V.     Long-Eared   Owl. 


forced  into  flight  they  fly  as  uncertainly  as  a  night- 
hawk  and  seldom  travel  very  far.  However,  their 
flight  is  as  noiseless  as  that  of  the  other  owls. 

The  name  "cat  owl"  is  given  them  because  one 
of  their  most  familiar  cries,  "eeeeeeow,"  resembles 
the  meowing  of  a  kitten.  At  other  times  their  call 
is  like  the  yelping  of  a  small  dog,  or  a  shrill,  queru- 
lous "eeeyoooo."  During  the  mating  season  they 
frequently  utter  a  soft,  resonant  "hoo-oooo." 

Breeding.  The  nest  is  placed  in  thick  coniferous 
trees  at  varying  heights  above  the  ground.  Like  those 
of  most  owls,  it  is  rather  haphazardly  constructed 
of  sticks  and  lined  with  grass,  old  vegetation,  and 
feathers.  Sometimes  a  squirrel's  nest  or  a  hawk's 
nest  is  made  over  to  suit  the  new  owner.  The  eggs 
generally  number  four  or  five  and  are  dead  white. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  owl  is  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  temperate  North  America.  The 
northern  boundaries  of  the  range  include  New- 
foundland, Quebec,  northwestern  Ontario,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  coast  of  southern  Alaska.  The 
birds  breed  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and 
northern  Texas.  They  winter  over  most  of  their 
range  but  some  birds  travel  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 

PYGMY  OWL  Glaucidium  gnoma  gnoma 

Common  Name:  Gnome  Owl. 

Identification.  As  the  name  implies,  this  small  owl 
seldom  attains  a  length  of  more  than  6  inches.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  in  coloration  but  the  females  are 
apt  to  be  larger  than  the  males.  The  plumage  is 
dichromatic.  In  the  light  phase  it  appears  grayish- 
brown  above  with  numerous  irregular  spots  of  buff 
and  white.  The  under  parts  are  whitish  with  trans- 
verse spottings  of  brown.  In  the  dark  phase  the 
upper  parts  appear  more  brownish  and  the  spots 
are  pale  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon.  The  under 
parts  are  pale  tawny  brown. 

Characteristics.  This  is  the  only  member  of  the 
owl  family  whose  flight  is  not  soundless.  The  beat- 
ing wings  produce  a  whistling  sound.  The  flight  is 
spasmodic  and  uneven,  especially  when  the  bird  is 
hunting.  The  chief  food  items  are  small  rodents 
and  birds,  and  this  owl  attacks  and  kills  prey  larger 
than  himself.  At  times  insects  form  a  part  of  the  diet. 

These  birds  are  diurnal  in  habits  and  do  consid- 
erable hunting  by  daylight,  although  they  are  most 
active  at  dusk  and  before  sunrise. 

They  are  unsuspicious  birds  and  will  often  decoy 
to  an  imitation  of  their  common  call  of  "klook, 
klook." 

Breeding.  The  usual  nest  is  in  a  hollow  stump 
or  in  an  abandoned  woodpecker  home.  A  site  well 
protected  by  surrounding  conifers  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  three  or  four  white  or  creamy-white 
eggs  are  laid  on  a  lining  of  grass,  moss,  and  other 
dried  vegetation. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These,  birds  are  gener- 
ally distributed  from  British  Columbia  southward 
through  the  mountains  to  southern  Mexico.  The 
eastern  limits  of  the  range  extend  to  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, and  New  Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA  PYGMY  OWL 

Glaucidium  gnoma  californicum 

This  sub-species  is  similar  to  the  pygmy  owl  but 
occurs  in  a  darker  phase  with  spots  of  brownish  on 
the  upper  parts.  The  range  extends  from  British 
Columbia  southward  along  the  Pacific  coast  to 
central  California. 

COAST  PYGMY  OWL 

Glaucidium  gnoma  grinnelli 

This  owl  is  very  like  the  California  pygmy  owl  but 
has  a  much  richer  plumage.  The  range  extends  from 
southeast  Alaska  along  the  coast  to  central  Cali- 
fornia and  inland  to  Mount  Shasta.  Casual  visitors 
occur  in  eastern  Washington. 

HOSKINS'   PYGMY  OWL 

Glaucidium  gnoma  hoskinsi 

This  owl  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  California 
sub-species  but  is  slightly  smaller.  The  plumage  is 
paler  in  tone,  with  a  greater  amount  of  white  about 
the  head.  The  range  is  confined  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Lower  California. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  PYGMY  OWL 

Glaucidium  gnoma  pinicola 

Slightly  larger  than  the  typical  pygmy  owl,  this 
little  owl  is  dark  gray  above  in  the  light  phase  and 
dark  reddish-brown  in  the  dark  phase.  The  head  is 
liberally  speckled  with  fine  white  markings.  The  tail 
is  sooty-brown  with  transverse  bars  of  white.  The 
under  parts  are  whitish  densely  streaked  with  dark 
slaty-brown.  The  flanks  are  pale  brown  spotted  with 
paler  tones  of  buff  or  ashy-brown. 

As  the  name  implies,  these  birds  are  found 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  British  Col- 
umbia as  far  as  northern  Mexico,  except  in  the  more 
humid  coastal  regions. 

RICHARDSON'S  OWL 

Cryptoglaux  funerea  richardsoni 

Common  Names:  American  Sparrow  Owl,  Arctic 
Saw-Whet  Owl,  Sparrow  Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  10  or  1 1  inches 
and  the  wingspread  is  about  24  inches.  Both  sexes 
are  alike  in  coloration  but  the  females  are  slightly 
larger. 

The  upper  parts  are  brown  or  brownish-gray 
generously  spotted  with  white.  These  spots  are 
round  on  the  head  and  roughly  heart-shaped  or 
irregular  on  the  body.  The  head  is  rounded,  without 
ear  tufts,  and  the  facial  disks  are  grayish-white.  The 
tail  is  brownish-gray  with  four  or  five  imperfect, 
irregular  transverse  bars  of  white.  The  under  parts 
are  whitish  thickly  marked  with  streaks  of  grayish- 
brown. 

Characteristics.  This  owl  is  strictly  nocturnal  in 
habits  and  unlike  some  of  the  others  is  virtually 
blinded  by  the  sunlight.  The  call  is  a  low  musical 
note  suggestive  of  water  slowly  dropping  from  a 
considerable  height. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  owl  shares  two  of  the 
common  names  with  the  saw-whet  owl.  There  is 
some  similarity  between  the  two  birds  and  they 
commonly  share  much  of  the  same  range,  but  the 
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saw-whet  is  a  smaller  bird  and  the  call  note  is  rasp- 
ing and  unmusical. 

The  Richardson's  owl  nests  in  hollow  trees,  often 
using  a  deserted  woodpecker  hole  for  the  purpose. 
Less  frequently  the  nest  is  built  in  bushes  or  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from 
two  to  seven  and  are  pure  white. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  fairly 
well  distributed  over  the  northern  portion  of  North 
America.  Their  breeding  grounds  extend  from  the 
Arctic  limit  of  trees  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  In  winter  they  come  southward 
to  the  northern  tier  of  the  United  States,  occurring 
in  varying  numbers  from  the  New  England  states 
to  Washington. 

SAW-WHET  OWL 

Cryptoglaux   acadica  acadica 

Common  Names:  Acadian  Owl,  Kirtland's  Owl, 
Sparrow  Owl,  White-Fronted  Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  8  inches 
and  the  wingspread  is  around  18  inches.  Both  sexes 
are  alike  in  coloration  but  the  females  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  males. 

The  plumage  is  dark  brown  above  liberally 
spotted  with  white  on  the  crown,  nape  of  neck,  and 
shoulders.  The  facial  disks  are  grayish  with  narrow 
radial  streaks  of  brown.  The  "eyebrows"  are  buffy- 
white;  the  eye  is  bright  yellow.  The  tail  is  marked 
by  three  or  four  fairly  regular  transverse  bars  of 
white. 

The  under  parts  are  whitish  with  broad  longi- 
tudinal markings  of  rich  reddish-brown.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  covered  with  pale  buff  feathers  and  the 
bare  portions  of  the  toes  are  pale  yellow. 

Characteristics.  This  owl  is  strictly  nocturnal  and 
sleeps  so  soundly  by  day  that  it  may  easily  be  cap- 
tured if  found  on  the  roost.  The  birds  often  perch 
near  the  trunk  of  some  tree  in  dense  foliage  to 
sleep,  but  prefer  to  hide  in  a  hollow  tree  or  stump 
where  there  is  less  chance  of  their  enemies  pouncing 
on  them  during  their  slumber.  The  chief  enemy  of 
this  bird  is  the  barred  owl  but  hawks  and  other 
predators  also  menace  its  existence.  The  saw-whet 
in  turn  preys  viciously  on  squirrels,  small  rabbits, 
and  other  small  mammals  and  birds.  Its  chief  food 
item,  however,  is  the  white-footed  mouse. 

The  name  "saw-whet"  refers  to  their  most  com- 
mon call,  a  harsh,  rasping,  three-noted  "scree-haw, 
scree-haw,  scree-haw"  which  is  most  often  heard 
during  the  mating  season.  This  sound  is  suggestive 
of  someone  filing  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw.  Other 
calls  include  a  variety  of  cooing  noises,  gurgles, 
clucks,  and  occasionally  a  subdued  scream. 

Though  non-migratory,  these  birds  are  inveterate 
wanderers.  They  travel  widely  in  search  of  food, 
particularly  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
may  suddenly  appear  in  a  locality  where  they  were 
previously  unknown. 

Their  flight  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  woodcock, 
and  hunters  occasionally  mistake  this  bird  for  a 
flying  woodcock. 

The  nest,  like  that  of  most  small  owls,  is  usually 
located  in  an  abandoned  woodpecker  or  squirrel 
hole.  The  three  to  six  eggs  are  pure  white. 
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Allan   D.    Cruickshank,    from   Natl.    Audubon    Society. 
PLATS  VI.     Saw-Whet  Owl. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  widely 
distributed  across  northern  North  America.  They 
breed  from  southern  Alaska  to  Nova  Scotia  and  (in 
summer)  reach  as  far  south  as  Maryland  in  the  east 
and  Southern  California  on  the  west  coast.  In  the 
winter  the  birds  occur  southward  to  Georgia,  Louis- 
iana, and  Texas. 


SCREECH  OWL  (Eastern) 


Otus  asio  asio 


Common  Names:  Gray  Owl,  Little  Dukelet,  Little 
Horned  Owl,  Mottled  Owl,  Red  Owl,  Shivering 
Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  9  inches 
and  the  wingspread  about  22  inches.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male.  Both  sexes  are  colored  alike. 
The  plumage  is  dichromatic.  In  the  light  or  gray 
phase  the  upper  parts  are  brownish-ash  finely 
streaked  with  black  and  mottled  with  yellowish- 
white. 

The  ear  tufts  or  horns  are  well  developed  and 
may  be  erected  to  the  perpendicular.  Prominent 
whitish  "eyebrows"  and  large  yellow  eyes  give  this 
bird  a  sinister  appearance. 

The  under  parts  are  whitish  finely  barred  with 
black  and  irregularly  streaked  with  dusky-brown. 

In  the  dark  phase  the  upper  body  is  a  rich  reddish- 
brown.  The  "eyebrows,"  foreface,  and  chin  are 
whitish.  The  chest  is  white  marked  by  four  or  five 
longitudinal  streaks  of  black.  The  breast  is  washed 
with  cinnamon-brown  on  each  side  and  finely 
streaked  with  black  pencilings.  The  abdomen  is 
whitish  or  buffy-white  and  spotted  with  cinnamon- 
brown. 


Characteristics.  The  term  "screech  owl"  is  really 
a  misnomer,  for  the  call  of  this  bird  is  a  querulous, 
plaintive,  mournful  wail  rather  than  a  screech.  In 
the  South  this  bird  is  known  as  the  shivering  owl, 
a  name  more  suggestive  of  the  quavering,  doleful 
notes.  It  is  a  friendly  little  bird  and  not  at  all  averse 
to  living  in  or  close  to  man's  dwellings.  Its  favorite 
foods  are  noxious  insects  and  rodents,  of  which  it 
consumes  a  great  quantity. 

Unlike  other  owls  and  most  other  birds,  the 
screech  owl  is  thought  to  be  monogamous.  Observers 
claim  that  these  owls  mate  for  several  seasons,  if 
not  for  life.  The  pair  remain  together  throughout 
the  year  and  both  parents  take  part  in  caring  for  the 
young.  The  nesting  site  is  similar  to  those  chosen  by 
other  small  owls.  The  eggs,  three  to  six  in  number, 
are  chalky-white. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  fairly 
common  and  widely  distributed  over  most  of  east- 
ern North  America  from  New  Brunswick  to  Minne- 
sota, south  to  Florida  and  west  to  eastern  Texas. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  screech  owl 
distributed  over  North  America.  They  differ  slightly 
in  size  and  coloration  but  are  much  alike  in  habits. 


AIKEN'S  SCREECH  OWL 


Otus  asio  aikeni 


These  birds  are  similar  to  the  typical  screech  owl 
described  above  but  have  more  gray  in  the  plumage 
and  more  extensive  black  markings  on  the  under 
parts.  These  birds  are  found  from  Colorado  south 
to  New  Mexico  and  eastward  to  northeastern 
Arizona. 

BREWSTER'S  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  asio  brewsteri 

This  owl  is  like  the  common  type  but  has  more 
brown  in  its  plumage.  The  range  is  confined  to 
Oregon  and  parts  of  Washington  and  California. 

CALIFORNIA  SCREECH  OWL 

(Bendire's  Screech  Owl)       Otus  asio  bendirei 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  like  that  of  the  eastern 
screech  owl  in  the  gray  phase  but  the  darker  pen- 
cilings on  the  under  parts  are  finer  and  more  closely 
spaced.  These  birds  are  not  dichromatic.  The  range 
is  confined  to  Southern  California. 

FLAMMULATED  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  flammeolus  fiammeolus 

This  owl  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  typical 
screech  owl,  and  has  very  short  tufts.  The  upper 
parts  are  very  gray  in  the  light  phase  and  cinnamon- 
brown,  finely  marked  with  dusky,  in  the  dark  phase. 
The  facial  disks  are  bright  cinnamon  or  dark  brown. 
It  is  found  commonly  in  Arizona  and  northern 
Colorado  south  to  southern  Mexico. 

FLORIDA  SCREECH  OWL    Otus  asio  floridanus 

This  bird  is  slightly  darker  than  the  eastern 
variety,  with  denser  markings  on  the  under  parts. 
This  type  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
South  Carolina  to  Florida  and  west  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Texas. 


KENNICOTT'S  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  asio  kennicotti 

This  is  a  larger  and  darker  bird  than  the  eastern 
specimen.  This  sub-species  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  darkest  of  the  screech-owl  family  and  seldom 
occurs  in  the  gray  phase.  It  is  commonly  found  along 
the  coastal  region  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  Oregon. 

MacFARLANFS  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  asio  macfarlanei 
This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  California  screech 
owl  but  larger.  These  birds  occur  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Washington  and  Oregon  and  eastward  to 
western  Montana. 

MEXICAN  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  asio  cineraceus 

This  owl  is  smaller  and  grayer  than  the  eastern 
type  and  more  densely  barred  on  the  under  parts. 
The  common  range  is  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Lower 
California,  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SCREECH  OWL 

Otus  asio  maxwelliae 

This  owl  is  like  the  eastern  screech  owl,  but  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  screech  owls  in  coloration.  The 
white  areas  and  the  gray  tones  very  pale.  It  is  found 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  ad- 
jacent plains  from  Montana  southeastward  into 
Colorado. 

SPOTTED  SCREECH  OWL  Otus  trichopsis 

This  owl  is  a  close  relative  of  the  other  screech 
owls  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Mexican  screech 
owl,  but  is  inclined  to  darker  coloration  and  is 
slightly  smaller.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  a  collar 
of  white  spots  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  a  well- 
spotted  crown.  These  birds  are  found  from  southern 
Arizona  to  southern  Mexico. 

SHORT-EARED  OWL    Asio  flammeus  flammeus 

Common  Names:  Marsh  Owl,  Prairie  Owl,  Swamp 
Owl. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  14  inches 
and  the  wingspread  around  42  inches.  Both  sexes 
are  alike  in  coloration  but  the  female  is  larger  than 
the  male. 

The  upper  parts  are  a  mixture  of  yellowish-white, 
ochraceous  brown,  and  dusky.  There  is  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  color  in  these  birds  but  the  plumage  is 
heavily  mottled  with  dusky,  white,  and  buffy  mark- 
ing. 

The  under  parts  are  pale  buff  or  yellowish-white 
with  broad  streaks  of  dark  brown  on  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  finer,  narrower  streakings  of  the  same  on 
the  abdomen. 

The  buffy  facial  disks  are  not  prominent  and  the 
ear  tufts  are  extremely  short  and  dark. 

Characteristics.  These  owls  hunt  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  marsh  hawk  and,  like  that  bird, 
frequent  marshes  and  fens,  both  fresh  and  salt.  They 
may  sometimes  be  seen  during  the  day,  especially  on 
cloudy  days,  skimming  silently  over  the  meadows, 
pasture  lands,  and  sand  dunes  in  search  of  their 
favorite  fare,  the  meadow  mouse.  About  three- 
quarters  of  their  food  consists  of  mice  and  other 
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small  rodents  such  as  ground  squirrels  and  moles. 

Their  sense  of  hearing  is  remarkably  well  de- 
veloped and  it  is  likely  that  they  rely  as  much  on 
sound  as  on  sight  to  locate  their  prey.  They  are  ex- 
tremely gregarious,  for  owls,  and  during  the  mi- 
gratory period  and  in  winter  they  may  be  seen  in 
flocks  of  considerable  numbers. 

The  nest  is  a  haphazard  affair  of  sticks  and  grass, 
lined  with  feathers.  It  is  built  on  the  ground,  in 
clumps  of  grass  or  under  a  bush.  The  four  to  seven 
eggs  are  plain  white. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  owls  are  widely 
distributed  over  all  of  North  and  South  America. 
They  breed  over  most  of  their  northern  range  from 
the  Arctic  coast  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  the  winter  they  spread  through  the 
southern  states  and  southward  to  Chile. 

SNOWY  OWL  Nyctea  nyctea 

Common  Names:  Arctic  Owl,  Ermine  Owl,  Great 
White  Owl,  Harfang,  Wapacuthu. 

Identification.  The  body  length  is  about  2  feet  and 
the  wingspread  around  60  inches.  The  body  color 
is  pure  white  but  the  crown,  back,  shoulders,  and 
tail  of  the  males  are  marked  with  transverse  barrings 
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of  grayish  brown.  The  head  is  rounded  and  with- 
out ear  tufts. 

The  female  has  much  heavier  markings  of  dark 
brownish-gray.  The  facial  disks,  throat,  center  of 
the  breast,  and  feet  are  pure  white. 

The  feet  of  both  sexes  are  covered  with  fine 
bristle-like  feathers  which  nearly  hide  the  black 
claws.  The  eye  is  yellow  and  the  bill  is  black. 

Characteristics.  Like  the  hawk  owl,  these  great 
birds  hunt  in  daylight  as  well  as  before  dawn  and 
after  dusk.  Their  prey  consists  chiefly  of  small 
mammals  and  birds,  but  they  are  capable  of  killing 
the  larger  northern  hare  and  such  game  birds  as 
the  ptarmigan  and  ducks.  These  birds  are  swift 
of  wing  and  it  is  claimed  they  can  catch  a  grouse. 
Instances  have  been  noted  where  they  have  attacked 
wooden  decoys  in  the  belief  that  they  were  real 
ducks. 

The  nest  is  but  a  depression  in  the  ground,  usually 
on  a  knoll,  and  is  thinly  lined  with  grass  and  some 
feathers.  The  eggs,  varying  from  three  to  ten,  usually 
number  from  five  to  seven,  and  may  be  white  or 
tinged  with  creamish. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  owls  are  fairly 
well  distributed  throughout  the  northern  part  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  North  American 
range  extends  from  British  Columbia  and  Mani- 
toba eastward  to  Quebec  and  northward  to  the  end 
of  trees.  In  the  winter  these  birds  occur  irregularly 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States;  their 
numbers  at  such  times  varying  with  the  severity  of 
the  winter  over  their  usual  ranges. 


BARN  OWL 


Tyto  alba  pratincola 


History.  Although  belonging  to  the  order  Rap- 
tores,  or  birds  of  prey,  the  barn  owls  are  of  a  separate 
family,  Tytonidae,  and  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  typical  owls.  The  family  is  distinguished  by  a 
rather  heart-shaped  face  made  prominent  by  a  con- 
spicuous ruff.  This  odd  feature  has  earned  them 
the  name  of  "monkey  face"  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known  in  many  localities.  There  are 
about  30  species  and  sub-species  distributed  through- 
out the  world  but  only  the  one  referred  to  above  is 
found  in  North  America. 

Identification.  Adult  birds  are  about  18  inches  long 
and  have  a  wingspread  of  40  to  44  inches.  The 
females  are  often  slightly  larger  than  the  males, 
rarely  smaller. 

The  plumage,  like  that  of  other  owls,  is  often 
dichromatic,  with  light  and  dark  phases  occurring 
regardless  of  age  or  sex,  but  the  so-called  normal  or 
average  coloration  is  as  follows:  The  basic  color  of 
the  upper  parts  is  a  yellowish-buff,  but  this  color 
is  so  broken  by  markings  of  black,  white,  and  gray 
that  the  general  effect  presents  a  very  mottled  ap- 
pearance. 

The  roughly  heart-shaped  facial  ruff  is  white  or 
creamy-white  often  tinged  with  brownish.  The  area 
immediately  in  front  of  and  surrounding  the  eye 
is  a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  facial  area  is  framed 
by  a  narrow  border  of  ochraceous-brown.  The  rather 
small  beady  eyes  are  dark  brown.  The  bill  is  dull 
yellowish. 


Common  Names:   American   Barn  Owl,   Golden 
Owl,  Monkey-Faced  Owl,  Monkey  Owl,  White  Owl. 
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The  under  parts  are  white,  tinged  with  buffy- 
yellow,  and  marked  with  small  black  dots.  The 
unusually  long  legs  are  covered  with  short  feathers 
which  turn  inward  at  the  back  of  the  legs  instead 
of  slanting  downward  as  on  the  other  owls.  The 
claws  are  long  and  sharp. 

Characteristics.  The  barn  owl  gets  its  most  com- 
mon name  from  its  fondness  for  roosting  and  nest- 
ing in  or  near  barns  and  other  outbuildings.  During 
the  day  these  birds  seek  out  a  dark  corner  in  some 
barn,  church  steeple,  old  tower,  or  deserted  build- 
ing and  sleep  until  twilight.  If  flushed  from  their 
hiding  place  in  daylight,  they  seem  confused  and 
take  off  in  awkward,  uncertain  flight. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  that  owls  can 
see  in  total  darkness.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  but 
their  vision  is  extremely  acute  at  twilight  and  in  the 
moonlight.  Unlike  most  birds,  the  eyes  are  set  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  owl  can  see  in  only  one  direc- 
tion at  a  time,  but  the  head  can  rotate  so  that  the 
bird  can  look  almost  straight  backwards  between 
his  shoulders.  He  is  also  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
sensitive  ears  attuned  to  the  slightest  rustle  or 
squeak. 

The  plumage  of  the  owls  is  very  soft  and  downy, 
even  the  primaries  lacking  the  stiffness  found  in 
most  pinions.  For  this  reason  their  flight  is  as  noise- 
less as  a  moth's  and  they  seem  to  glide  through  the 
air  like  small  phantoms.  To  add  to  his  eerie,  ghost- 
like flight,  the  owl  frequently  utters  a  peculiar  hiss- 
ing scream. 

This  owl  has  a  voracious  appetite  and  feeds  al- 
most entirely  on  rats  and  mice.  He  will  eat  more 
than  his  weight  in  these  rodents  in  a  single  night  if 
he  can  find  them,  and  a  pair  of  these  owls  with 
ravenous  young  to  feed  will  kill  more  rats,  gophers, 
moles,  shrews,  and  mice  than  all  the  cats  in  a  com- 
munity. 

Like  the  hawks,  owls  swallow  their  prey  whole,  if 
possible;  or  if  the  creature  is  too  large  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  one  gulp,  they  hold  it  in  their  strong  talons 
and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  their  sharp  beaks.  Every- 
thing is  eaten,  and  after  the  nutritious  portions  have 
been  digested,  the  bones,  fur,  and  other  indigestible 
matter  still  in  the  stomach  is  formed  into  wads  or 
pellets  and  disgorged  through  the  mouth.  Such  dis- 
carded pellets  may  often  be  found  about  the  nest 
or  roost,  and  upon  examination  will  show  exactly 
what  the  bird  has  been  eating. 

Breeding.  The  barn  owl  is  less  particular  about 
nest  location  than  most  birds  and  is  apt  to  select  from 
any  number  of  possible  sites.  Often  the  deserted  nest 
of  a  woodpecker  or  flicker  is  chosen,  sometimes  a 
hole  in  a  large  stump  or  tree,  less  frequently  a  cavity 
in  the  ground,  and  occasionally  the  abandoned  nests 
of  hawks  or  crows  serve  the  purpose.  The  nest  is  a 
crude  mass  of  sticks,  leaves,  grass,  paper,  string,  rags, 
or  other  available  material  loosely  thrown  together. 
The  number  of  eggs  seems  to  vary  widely  from  3  to 
II,  with  5  to  7  being  about  average.  These  are  a 
dull  white,  chalky  in  appearance  and  without  mark- 
ings. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  owls  range  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, breeding  as  far  north  as  southern  Ontario,  and 
from  Oregon  to  the  New  England  states.  In  winter 
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Plate  X.    Barn  Owl. 

the  range  extends  through  Lower  California  and 
Mexico  well  into  Central  America. 

Summary.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  hunter 
should  be  aware  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
harmful  and  the  beneficial  habits  of  owl  predators. 
While  some  members— e.g.,  great  horned  owl,  hawk 
owl,  and  certain  others— destroy  such  game  as  grouse, 
rabbits,  and  pheasants,  other  species  help  reduce  the 
population  of  destructive  insects  and  rodents  and 
to  that  degree  are  friends  rather  than  enemies  of  the 
hunter  and  the  farmer. 

Before  shooting  any  owl  or  hawk  the  sportsman 
will  do  well  to  check  his  game  laws.  The  majority 
of  the  states  now  protect  both,  excepting  in  some 
cases  the  great  horned  owl  and  the  accipiter  hawks. 
But  many  states  now  include  even  these  on  their 
protected  lists,  largely  because  many  hunters  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  beneficial  species,  which 
should  be  protected,  from  those  that  feed  more 
heavily  on  game. 
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BROAD-WINGED  HAWK 

Common  Name:  Broad-Winged  Buzzard. 

History.  The  broad-winged  r^awk  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  more  valuable  birds  of  prey  be- 
cause, like  most  of  the  Buteo  clan,  his  diet  consists 
chiefly  of  small  rodents  and  insects.  He  seldom  mo- 
lests poultry  but  he  does  eat  frogs,  toads,  and  snakes 
that  are  chiefly  insectivorous.  A  study  of  the  food 
habits  of  these  birds  shows  them  to  be  largely  bene- 
ficial to  man  and  they  should  not  be  classed  with 
the  voracious  Raptores. 

Identification.  This  hawk  is  one  of  the  smaller 
Buteos,  the  males  being  about  14  inches  long  with 
a  wingspread  from  33  to  36  inches.  Both  sexes  are 
alike  in  coloration.  The  upper  parts  are  dark  gray- 
ish-brown, and  the  crown,  back  of  the  head,  and 
neck  are  more  dusky.  The  feathers  on  the  upper 
body  have  a  black  shaft  line  with  plain  dark  brown 
centers.  The  tail  is  marked  by  three  narrow  trans- 
verse bars  of  grayish-white.  The  sides  of  the  head 
and  a  line  behind  the  eye  are  grayish-white  with 
fine  streaks  of  dusky.  A  dusky  marking  extends  from 
the  corners  of  the  bill  down  each  side  of  the  throat 
to  the  breast.  The  breast  is  pale  buff  blending  into 
whitish  on  the  under  parts.  The  breast  and  upper 
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Buteo  platypterus  platypterus 

abdomen  are  thickly  marked  with  wide  arrowhead 
spots  of  rufous,  such  markings  being  wider  on  the 
sides  and  flanks  than  on  the  thigh  coverings.  The 
cere,  legs,  and  feet  are  yellow;  the  claws  are  black, 
and  the  bill  is  dark  horn-color. 

In  the  immature  young,  the  upper  parts  are  black- 
ish-brown, each  feather  margined  with  chestnut  or 
grayish-white.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  streaks 
above  and  behind  the  eye  are  pale  buff  streaked 
with  brown.  The  throat  is  white,  but  the  under 
parts  are  yellowish-white  washed  with  pale  brown 
and  boldly  marked  on  the  sides  and  flanks  with 
elongated  and  arrowhead-shaped  markings  of 
brown.  The  tail  is  dark  brown  with  six  or  eight 
transverse  bars  of  lighter  tone.  All  the  tail  feathers 
are  tipped  with  white. 

Characteristics.  By  preference  a  frequenter  of  the 
deep,  forested  areas,  the  broad-winged  hawk  ex- 
hibits remarkable  patience  in  obtaining  his  food. 
He  often  remains  motionless  on  his  perch  for  hours, 
apparently  asleep,  but  the  slightest  motion  below 
arouses  him  to  action  and  he  can  plunge  swiftly  up- 
on his  victim. 

He  is  more  silent  than  the  other  Buteos,  and  his 
call  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  wood  pewee, 
being  only  a  trifle  louder  and  less  plaintive. 

Insects  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet  of  these 
hawks,  especially  the  larger  caterpillars,  crickets, 
beetles,  and  cicadas.  Meadow  mice,  chipmunks,  red 
squirrels,  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  and  occasionally  small 
birds  round  out  the  menu. 

Breeding.  The  nest,  typical  of  the  Buteos,  is  con- 
structed with  sticks  and  twigs,  and  is  placed  in  a 
crotch  at  varying  heights  from  the  ground.  The  eggs, 
usually  numbering  from  two  to  three,  are  pale 
grayish  or  greenish-white  thickly  spotted  with 
brown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  hawks  are  widely 
distributed  over  eastern  North  America  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  southward  to  the  northern  part  of 
South  America. 


COOPER'S  HAWK 

Common  Names:  Big  Blue  Darter,  Chicken 
Hawk,  Pigeon  Hawk,  Quail  Hawk,  Striker,  Swift 
Hawk. 

History.  A  glance  at  the  common  names  given  to 
this  member  of  the  Accipiters  will  show  both  his 
fondness  for  game  and  poultry  and  his  mode  of 
flight.  The  Cooper's  hawk  is  the  most  destructive 
demon  of  the  air.  He  is  no  fiercer  or  more  deadly 
than  the  goshawk,  but  he  occurs  in  greater  numbers 
over  a  much  wider  range,  and  thus  becomes  a  much 
greater  menace  to  game  and  domestic  fowls. 

Identification.  This  hawk  is  generally  larger  than 
the    sharp-shinned    hawk,    the    females    averaging 


Accipiter  cooper i 

about  20  inches  and  the  males  a  couple  of  inches 
less.  The  wingspread  is  from  29  to  36  inches.  Size  is 
not  always  a  definite  means  of  identification,  how- 
ever, because  small  Cooper's  hawks  (males)  may 
look  very  much  like  large  female  sharp-shinned 
hawks.  The  rounded  tail  of  the  Cooper's  contrasts 
with  the  squared  tail  of  the  sharp-shin  and  usually 
enables  the  observer  to  determine  which  is  which. 
There  is  less  chance  of  mistaking  a  Cooper's  for  a 
goshawk  because  the  latter,  although  somewhat 
similar  in  coloration,  is  considerably  larger. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  plumage  between 
the  Cooper's  and  the  sharp-shinned  hawk.  The  head 
of  the  Cooper's  is  usually  darker  and  a  more  even, 
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slaty-blue.    The    immature    birds    of    both    species 
closely  resemble  each  other. 

Characteristics.  The  similarity  between  the  birds 
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mentioned  above  extends  to  habits  as  well  as  color. 
The  Cooper's  hawk  usually  keeps  to  the  woods,  or 
near  them,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  make  dashing 
raids  on  near-by  poultry  pens  or  farmyards.  These 
hawks  are  extremely  bold  and  often  dive  on  young 
chickens  in  the  presence  of  humans.  All  three  accipi- 
ters  bear  the  common  name  of  "chicken  hawk,"  but 
the  Cooper's  hawk  is  the  most  deserving  of  that  op- 
probrious title.  Besides  the  larger  game  birds  and 
fowl,  these  hawks  also  kill  rabbits  and  the  various 
squirrels. 

Breeding.  The  nesting  site  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  goshawk  or  the  sharp-shinned.  The  eggs,  usually 
two  to  five,  are  pale  bluish  and  generally  plain,  but 
may  sometimes  be  spotted  faintly  with  light  yellow- 
ish-brown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  hawks  are  general- 
ly distributed  throughout  North  America  and  are 
one  of  the  most  common  hawks  from  northern 
Canada  to  southern  Mexico.  They  breed  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  the  west  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  the  east,  southward  to  Florida  and  Texas.  They 
winter  from  the  south-central  portion  of  Canada  as 
far  south  as  Costa  Rica. 


DUCK   HAWK 

Common  Names:  American  Peregrine,  Great- 
Footed  Hawk,  Peregrine  Falcon,  Tercel  (male), 
Wandering  Falcon. 

History.  The  peregrine  falcon  of  Europe  was  the 
bird  most  commonly  used  in  the  ancient  sport  of 
falconry.  Noted  for  its  courage  and  superior  flight 
powers,  it  was  trained  to  kill  partridges,  doves,  and 
ducks  for  its  master.  The  American  duck  hawk  is  a 
close  relative  to  the  falcon  of  Old  World  fame  and 
differs  only  in  the  coloration  of  the  throat  and 
breast. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  American  species 
aptly  describes  its  habits:  Falco,  meaning  "sickle," 
presumably  refers  to  the  deadly  accuracy  of  its 
strike.  Peregrinus  means  "wandering,"  a  trait  for 
which  this  hawk  is  noted,  and  anatum,  "of  the 
ducks,"  refers  to  the  bird's  favorite  prey. 

Identification.  The  males  vary  in  length  from  161/2 
to  18  inches  and  have  a  wingspan  from  38  to  45 
inches.  The  females  are  an  inch  or  two  longer.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  in  coloration. 

The  uppper  parts  in  general  are  a  dark  bluish- 
gray.  All  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  are  margined 
with  pale  gray,  but  such  markings  are  very  faint 
on  the  rump  and  upper  tail.  The  tail  has  five  or  six 
narrow  bands  of  black,  the  one  nearest  the  end  be- 
ing much  wider,  and  the  tail  feathers  are  tipped 
with  white. 

The  feathers  on  the  forehead,  just  above  the  cere, 
are  whitish,  the  crown  and  upper  sides  of  the  head 
to  below  the  eyes  are  a  darker  slate-color.  The  bill 
is  yellow  at  the  base  blending  to  bluish-black  at  the 
tip.  The  eye  is  dark  brown.  The  lower  sides  of  the 
head  are  yellowish,  and  a  black  streak  extends  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  backward  and  downward  to  form 
a  "mustache."  The  throat  and  breast  are  whitish 


Falco  peregrinus  anatum 


W.    Bryant    Tyrrell,    from    Natl.    Audubon    Society. 
Plate  III.     Duck  Hawk   (Peregrine). 
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and  unmarked.  This  is  the  one  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  American  duck  hawk  from  the  Old 
World  peregrine  which  has  dusky  markings  on 
those  parts. 

The  under  parts,  except  for  the  breast,  are  yellow- 
ish or  creamy  buff,  closely  barred  and  spotted  with 
black.  The  dark  markings  are  more  pronounced 
on  the  sides  and  under-tail  coverts.  The  thighs  are 
finely  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  black.  The 
cere,  corners  of  the  mouth,  feet,  and  legs  are  yellow; 
the  claws  black. 

On  the  young  birds  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  pale,  unmarked  brownish-white.  The 
crown,  stripe  back  of  the  eye,  "mustache,"  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  upper  parts  are  dusky  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  a  lighter  tone.  The  tail  is 
grayish,  ending  in  pale  creamy  white,  and  has  four 
or  five  narrow  bands  of  light  gray.  The  under  parts 
are  pale  buffy-brown  or  yellowish-white,  heavily 
spotted  and  streaked  with  wedge-shaped  markings 
of  dark  brown.  The  bill  is  entirely  bluish-brown  in 
color,  the  cere  and  feet  ochre,  and  the  claws  black. 

Characteristics.  The  duck  hawk  is  a  streamlined, 
powerful  bird  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  busi- 
ness of  killing.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  bird  of 
prey  can  equal  its  speed  and  agility  in  the  air.  The 
wing-beats  are  rapid,  like  those  of  a  pigeon,  and  so 
unlike  those  of  other  hawks  that  this  bird  may  be 
readily  identified  in  the  air. 

When  in  pursuit  of  food,  the  duck  hawk  rises  in 
spirals  above  its  intended  prey  and  suddenly 
"stoops"  in  a  powerful  dive  on  its  target.  No  matter 
how  the  terrified  victim  twists  and  dodges,  the  re- 
lentless hawk  is  more  than  a  match  in  speed  and 
maneuverability.  One  mode  of  attack  is  to  strike  the 
quarry  with  the  talons  closed  into  a  fist;  so  powerful 
is  such  a  blow  that  it  usually  kills  instantly.  Another 
method,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  selected  victim, 
is  to  swoop  down  alongside  or  ahead  of  a  bird  in  full 
flight  and  grasp  it  with  the  sharp,  curved  talons. 


In  either  case  the  result  is  sudden  death  to  the  pur- 
sued. 

Breeding.  Duck  hawks  locate  their  nests  in  such 
inaccessible  places  that  they  have  little  fear  of  being 
molested.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  build  a 
nest,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  a  crevice 
or  depression  on  a  high  cliff.  Two  or  three  young  are 
an  average  brood,  and  both  parents  share  the  task  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  their  offspring.  While  the 
young  are  growing,  the  parents  prey  on  grouse, 
pigeons,  and  the  larger  songbirds.  Later,  when  the 
birds  leave  the  nest,  they  move  with  their  parents 
to  a  marine  area  and  the  chief  food  items  change  to 
ducks,  snipe,  and  other  shore  birds. 

Range  a  id  Distribution.  The  duck  hawk  has  de- 
clined in  numbers  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
encroachment  of  civilization  on  its  nesting  places. 
It  is  now  protected  throughout  most  of  its  range. 
This  includes  most  of  North  America  and  the 
northern  portion  of  South  America.  They  breed 
from  Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  southward  to  Lower 
California,  eastward  to  about  central  Greenland, 
and  thence  south  to  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  winter  range  extends  from  British  Columbia 
to  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  south  through 
most  of  the  United  States  from  Texas  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coastal  states,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  down 
through  the  West  Indies  and  Panama  to  northern 
Chile. 


PEALE'S  FALCON  Falco  peregrinus  pealei 

Common  Name:  Black  Hawk. 

This  is  similar  to  the  typical  duck  hawk,  but  is  a 
darker  slate-color  above  with  the  under  parts,  es- 
pecially the  breast,  more  heavily  marked  with  dusky. 
The  range  is  confined  to  the  Pacific  coastal  area 
from  Oregon  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


(EASTERN)   GOSHAWK 

Common  Names:  American  Goshawk,  Blue 
Darter,  Blue  Hen  Hawk,  Chicken  Hawk,  Dove 
Hawk,  Grouse  Hawk,  Partridge  Hawk. 

History.  The  name  goshawk  is  believed  to  stem 
from  "goose  hawk,"  although  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
North  American  variety  ever  tackled  a  bird  as  large 
as  a  goose.  Goshawks  belong  to  the  order  Raptores, 
the  suborder  Falcones,  and  the  family  Accipitridae. 
The  accipiters,  or  true  hawks,  include  several  of  the 
short-winged  hawks  such  as  the  Cooper's  hawk, 
sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  the  goshawk.  The  latter 
comes  under  a  separate  classification  bearing  the 
generic  name  Astur. 

In  the  Old  World  the  term  "hawks"  applied  only 
to  the  diurnal  bird-killers,  but  in  common  usage  the 
name  is  given  to  almost  all  Raptores.  Actually  there 
are  many  North  American  varieties  that  belong  to 
the  genus  Buteo  and  are  not  accipiters,  or  true 
hawks,  at  all.  The  Buteos  soar  at  high  altitudes  with 
very  little  wing  motion,  while  the  true  hawks,  which 
are  woodland  birds,  fly  with  short,  quick  wing-beats 
interspersed  with  periods  of  sailing. 


Astur  atricapillus  atricapillus 

Identification.  The  goshawk  is  the  largest  of  the 
accipiters  in  North  America,  with  a  total  length  of 
from  22  to  26  inches,  and  a  wingspread  from  40  to 
47  inches.  The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
male.  The  tail  is  long  and  broad,  the  wings  rounded. 

Both  adults  are  alike  in  coloration.  The  crown 
and  back  of  the  head  are  black.  A  wide,  conspicuous 
streak  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  over  the  eye 
to  the  back  of  the  head.  This  streak  is  finely  penciled 
with  black.  The  eye  is  red  and  the  stout,  curved  bill 
is  a  slaty  horn-color.  The  upper  cheeks  from  behind 
the  eye  are  slaty-gray.  The  lower  cheeks,  chin,  and 
throat  are  white  with  very  fine  black  pencilings.  The 
back,  scapulars,  and  secondaries  are  bluish-gray.  The 
primaries  and  the  tail  are  a  darker  slate-gray,  the 
latter  barred  with  five  wide  bands  of  blackish  and 
tipped  with  white.  The  legs  and  feet  are  yellow;  the 
long,  hooked  claws  are  black.  The  under  parts  are 
grayish-white  crossed  with  narrow  bands  of  dusky 
brown  except  on  the  under-tail  coverts,  which  are 
plain.  The  barring  on  the  breast  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, but  on  the  flanks  and  thighs  it  is  even  and  well 
defined. 
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The  immature  birds  (up  to  the  second  season 
moult)  have  upper  parts  of  dark  brown,  but  each 
feather  is  edged  with  pale  reddish-brown  and  the 
general  appearance  is  mottled.  The  margins  on  the 
neck  and  shoulder  feathers  are  much  lighter,  some- 
times whitish  or  dull  yellowish-brown.  The  wings 
and  tail  are  barred  with  light  and  very  deep  brown, 
the  barring  being  more  conspicuous  than  on  the 
adults.  The  under  parts  are  creamy-white  thickly 
speckled  with  spear-shaped  streaks  of  deep  brown. 

The  legs  and  feet  are  a  duller  yellow  than  on  the 
older  birds,  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  the  bill  more 
brownish. 

Characteristics.  Of  all  the  hawks,  the  goshawk  is 
the  most  rapacious  and  destructive  to  game  birds, 
small  mammals,  and  poultry.  These  birds  are  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  the  northern  grouse.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  normally  come  southward 
only  in  the  winter,  their  toll  on  quail,  grouse,  pheas- 
ants, and  rabbits  would  be  much  greater. 

Most  predatory  birds  depend  on  catching  their 
prey  in  flight,  in  the  open,  and  give  up  the  chase 
when  their  quarry  gains  the  protection  of  cover,  but 
the  goshawk  is  a  more  determined  hunter.  He  often 
follows  his  game  into  the  thickest  covers,  alights, 
and  chases  them  into  flight.  Once  in  the  air,  few 
game  birds  can  evade  his  swift,  darting  attack.  His 
loud,  piercing  cries  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  all 
small  creatures.  His  fierceness  is  matched  by  his  bold 
nature,  and  when  driven  by  hunger  he  has  been 
known  to  dive  on  a  wounded  or  fresh-killed  bird 
right  in  front  of  the  hunter. 

The  kill,  as  with  most  Raptores,  is  made  with  the 
sharp  claws,  aided  by  the  strong,  curved  bill.  Small 
victims  are  sometimes  swallowed  whole,  and  the 
larger  ones  are  torn  into  convenient  pieces.  The 
goshawk  has  a  voracious  appetite  and  a  digestive 
tract  capable  of  rapid  assimilation;  he  gorges  when- 
ever possible  and  ordinarily  consumes  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food  daily.  When  all  the  nutritious  elements 
have  been  extracted,  the  indigestible  parts  such  as 
feathers,  bones,  hair,  scales,  and  other  residue  are 
formed  into  solid  balls,  or  pellets,  by  the  action  of 
the  stomach  muscles.  These  pellets  are  then  regurgi- 
tated before  more  food  is  eaten.  It  is  from  the  ex- 
amination of  such  pellets  that  the  food  habits  of  the 
goshawk  have  been  determined,  for  they  contain  all 
the  evidence  of  what  he  eats. 

During  the  nesting  season  both  parents  are  kept 
busy  bringing  food  to  their  ever-hungry  young  as 
well  as  feeding  themselves.  At  this  time  their  depre- 
dations in  game  covers  are  particularly  great. 

Breeding.  The  usual  nest  is  in  a  tall  conifer,  deep 
in  woods.  It  is  made  of  twigs,  sticks,  bark,  and  leaves, 
and  lined  with  grass,  strips  of  bark,  and  sprigs  of 
hemlock.  The  number  of  eggs  varies  from  two  to 
five,  and  they  are  a  pale  bluish-white,  infrequently 
spotted  with  yellowish-brown.  The  young  remain 
in  the  nest  until  fully  feathered  and  ready  for  flight. 

Range  and  Distribution.  In  summer,  the  goshawk 
breeds  from  northern  Canada  to  northern  Michigan, 
northern  New  England,  and  northern  New  York. 
A  few  birds  breed  as  far  south  as  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  winter  they 
range  from  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  provinces  as 
far  south  as  Mexico,  occurring  in  varying  numbers 
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in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky. 

(WESTERN)  GOSHAWK 

Astur  atricapillus  striatulus 

History.  This  is  a  western  counterpart  of  the 
eastern  goshawk. 

Identification.  The  western  goshawk  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  eastern  variety  but  has  darker 
upper  parts.  The  back  is  a  very  dark  gray,  nearly 
blackish.  The  wavy  lines  on  the  under  parts  are  more 
numerous  and  darker. 

Characteristics.  Its  characteristics  are  in  general, 
the  same  as  those  given  for  the  eastern  goshawk. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  range  from 
arctic  Alaska  to  California  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  breeding  grounds  extend  from  northern  Alaska 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California.  In 
summer  the  range  includes  southern  California  and 
extends  east  as  far  as  Colorado. 

MEXICAN  GOSHAWK 

Asturina  plagiata  plagiata 

History.  This  smaller  relative  of  the  eastern 
raider  is  a  goshawk  in  coloration  only.  He  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  beneficial  and  has  few,  if  any, 
of  the  bad  habits  associated  with  others  of  his  clan. 

Identification.  The  total  length  is  about  17  inches 
and  the  wingspread  from  32  to  38  inches.  The  upper 
parts  are  faintly  bluish-gray,  streaked  or  barred 
with  black.  The  head  is  lighter  in  color  and  the 
rump  darker.  The  upper  tail  coverts  are  white.  The 
tail  is  very  dark  gray,  nearly  blackish,  and  banded 
with  two  or  three  broad  white  bars.  The  tips  of  the 
tail   feathers  are  white.   The   chin   and  under-tail 
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coverts  are  plain  white;  the  remainder  of  the  under 
parts  are  barred  gray  and  white. 

Characteristics.  This  bird  prefers  the  open  or 
broken  country  and  is  most  often  seen  near  streams 
and  in  the  more  moist  regions.  Pellet  examinations 
disclose  a  low  percentage  of  bird  remains  and  the 
food  is  principally  small  rodents  and  injurious 


mammals.  Insects  such  as  beetles  and  grasshoppers 
form  a  large  part  of  the  diet,  and  some  lizards  and 
fish  are  also  eaten. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  goshawks  range 
throughout  the  southwest  from  southern  Arizona 
and  southern  New  Mexico  along  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 


HARRIS'  HAWK 

Common  Names:  None  so  far  as  known. 

Identification.  Males  average  about  20  inches  in 
length,  the  females  an  inch  or  two  longer.  The  gen- 
eral coloration  is  a  dark  sooty-brown  with  lighter 
brown  reflections.  The  wings  and  tail  are  usually 
darker  than  the  back.  The  wing  coverts  and  the  leg 
coverings  are  a  rich  reddish-brown. 

The  lores  are  yellow  and  nearly  bare,  having  but 
few  bristly  feathers.  The  cere,  legs,  and  feet  are  yel- 
low. The  bill  is  horn-colored  and  the  eye  is  brown. 
The  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  and  the  base  of  the 
tail  are  white.  The  tail  ends  in  a  broad  band  of 
white. 

The  plumage  of  immature  birds  is  more  generally 
brownish  in  tone  and  the  head  and  neck  are 
streaked  with  yellowish-brown.  The  back  and  scap- 
ulars are  mottled  with  chestnut  and  reddish-brown. 
The  white  band  at  the  base  of  the  tail  is  less  con- 
spicuous and  the  white  tip  is  narrower  or  missing 
entirely.  The  under  parts  are  buffy-white  with  wide 
streaks  of  dark  brown  and  blackish.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  are  barred  with  white. 


Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi 

Characteristics.  Harris's  hawk  is  friendly  and  un- 
suspicious of  man.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  small 
mammals  but  it  also  eats  snakes  and  offal.  On  occa- 
sion it  joins  with  the  vultures  and  caracaras  for  a 
meal  on  carrion.  The  normal  flight  is  rather  slow 
and  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  brush 
and  thickets  where  the  wood-rats  and  chipmunks 
hide.  When  the  occasion  demands,  however,  this 
hawk  can  strike  swiftly. 

Breeding.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  tree  or  bush  and 
is  constructed  of  sticks,  twigs,  moss,  roots,  and  grass. 
The  size  of  the  nest  and  its  construction  vary  in  the 
different  localities.  The  eggs,  usually  two  to  four  in 
number,  are  greenish-white  and  may  be  either  plain 
or  sparsely  spotted  with  yellow-brown  or  lavender. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  hawk  ranges  from 
southeastern  California  through  southern  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  southern  Texas  southward 
through  Mexico  and  Panama.  Occasional  birds  ap- 
pear in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  but  seldom  reach 
as  far  north  as  Iowa. 


MARSH  HAWK  (Harrier) 

Common  Names:  Blue  Hawk  (adults),  Bog-Trot- 
ter,  Frog  Hawk,  Harrier,  Marsh  Harrier,  Mouse 
Hawk,  White-Rumped  Hawk. 

History.  Although  generally  considered  as  a 
hawk,  the  true  name  of  this  species  is  harrier  and  in 
habits  they  differ  considerably  from  the  rapacious 
accipiters.  The  so-called  marsh  hawk  is  numbered 
among  the  more  beneficial  Raptores  and  is  granted 
legal  protection  in  many  states  and  provinces. 

Identification.  The  harrier  is  a  fairly  large  hawk 
with  a  total  length  of  about  19  to  20  inches  and  a 
wingspread  from  44  to  more  than  50  inches.  The 
wings  are  fairly  broad  and  rounded.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  white  patch  of  the  upper 
tail  coverts. 

As  with  nearly  all  birds  of  this  nature,  the  female 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male.  In  flight  the  wings 
of  the  male  appear  white  on  the  under  side  and  the 
under  parts  are  whitish;  the  wings  of  the  female 
show  barred  markings  and  the  breast  and  under 
parts  are  streaked  with  dark  markings. 

The  sexes  differ  in  coloration,  the  male  being  a 
pale  ashy-gray  above  and  white  below  with  scattered 
spots  of  reddish  brown.  The  tail  is  bluish-gray  with 
five  or  six  transverse  darker  bars.  The  bar  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  widest  and  darkest,  and  is  mottled  with 
white  at  the  tip. 


Circus  hudsonius 

The  under  parts  of  the  female  are  brownish.  The 
head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  yellowish-rufous. 
There  are  pronounced  creamy-white  streaks  running 
above  and  below  the  eye,  separated  by  a  dusky  stripe 
from  behind  the  eye  rearward.  The  under  parts  are 
yellowish-brown,  heavily  streaked  with  lateral  mark- 
ings of  dark  brown. 

Both  sexes  have  a  partial  ruff  surrounding  the 
face,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  owl. 

Immature  birds  closely  resemble  the  adult  female 
but  are  darker  in  general  coloration  and  have  but 
four  bands  on  the  tail. 

Characteristics.  The  marsh  hawk,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, does  most  of  his  hunting  over  wide  meadows, 
marshes,  and  low-lying  pasture  lands.  His  flight  is 
extremely  graceful  as  he  glides  buoyantly  a  short 
distance  above  the  ground.  He  veers  and  tilts,  rises 
or  drops  according  to  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  motion  of  the  wings. 

His  chief  prey  is  the  meadow  mouse,  and  as  he 
quarters  back  and  forth  across  a  field  few  of  those 
creatures  escape  his  sharp  eyes.  When  the  quarry  is 
spotted,  he  checks  his  flight  with  a  sudden  wing 
motion,  hovers  momentarily,  and  then  plunges  to 
the  ground.  He  misses  as  often  as  he  makes  a  capture, 
but  if  he  is  successful  the  prey  is  eaten  then  and 
there. 
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Food  habits  vary  according  to  localities  and  the 
seasons.  Although  field  mice  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  diet,  the  harrier  eats  small  birds  when  other  food 
is  scarce,  and  occasionally  dives  on  rabbits,  squirrels, 
lizards,  snakes,  or  frogs. 

The  courtship  of  the  male  is  an  interesting  display 
of  aerial  acrobatics.  He  sweeps  back  and  forth  in 
wide  semicircles  which  gradually  lessen  in  diameter 
until  he  stops  abruptly,  folds  his  wings,  and  plum- 
mets toward  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  his  fall  he 
makes  two  or  more  complete  somersaults,  pulling 
out  of  the  last  one  just  before  he  reaches  the  ground 
and  soaring  aloft  again  for  a  repeat  performance. 

Breeding.  The  mated  pairs  share  the  task  of  nest- 
ing and  caring  for  the  young,  and  are  fearless  in 
protecting  them. 

Unlike  other  Raptores,  the  harrier  builds  a  nest 
on  the  ground.  The  site  chosen  is  generally  a  grassy 
hummock  or  a  tangle  of  vegetation.  The  nest  is  made 
from  dried  grass  and  is  more  carefully  constructed 
than  is  usual  with  hawks.  The  number  of  eggs  to  a 
setting  varies  widely  from  two  to  eight,  but  an  aver- 
age clutch  is  four  to  six.  The  eggs  are  dull  white 
tinged  with  bluish  or  greenish.  Sometimes  they  are 
plain,  but  often  are  spotted  with  light  brown  or 
brownish-gray. 

Range  and  Distribution.    These   birds  are  widely 
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distributed  over  North  America.  The  summer  range 
extends  from  northwestern  Alaska  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  southward  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States.  In  winter  the  range  is  from  the  south- 
ern Canadian  regions  throughout  the  United  States 
to  Central  America. 


PIGEON   HAWK 

Common  Names:  American  Falcon,  Bullet  Hawk, 
Little  Blue  Corporal,  Pigeon  Falcon. 

History.  The  mated  pairs  share  the  task  of  nest- 
appearance,  but  much  smaller,  the  pigeon  hawk  gets 
its  name  not  from  preying  on  doves  and  pigeons, 
but  because  in  flight  and  body  structure  it  resembles 
those  birds.  What  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  for 
in  ferocity  and,  like  its  larger  relative,  its  principal 
food  is  birds.  The  family  Falconidae  has  several 
representatives  in  North  America,  none  of  which 
are  more  deadly  than  the  pigeon  hawks. 

Identification.  Adult  males  are  little  more  than  10 
inches  long;  the  females  are  slightly  larger.  Both 
sexes  are  alike  in  coloration  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  but  the  males  undergo  a  pre-mating  change  of 
plumage  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
female. 

The  normal  coloration  (i.e.,  the  stage  in  which 
these  birds  usually  appear,  is  a  very  deep  brown 
above  with  most  of  the  features  having  dark  center 
lines  and  pale  edges.  The  neck  is  marked  by  narrow 
whitish  streaks.  The  primary  feathers  are  dusky 
with  lighter  tips  and  there  are  scattered  oval  spots 
of  cinnamon-brown  on  the  inner  webs.  The  tail  is 
the  same  color  as  the  upper  body,  but  is  crossed 
by  four  or  five  bars  of  dull  yellow  and  ends  in  a 
white  tip. 

The  under  parts  vary  from  grayish-white  to  a  deep 
creamy  buff  and,  except  for  the  throat,  they  are 
heavily  streaked  with  elongated  markings  of  very 
dark  brown  or  blackish.  The  throat  is  sometimes 
plain  white  but  is  often  finely  streaked  with  dark 
pencilings.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  light  buff 


Falco  columbarius  columbarius 

marked  with  narrow  streaks  of  dark  which  merge 
into  a  "mustache"  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
to  the  lower  throat.  The  forehead,  above  the  cere, 
and  a  small  area  in  front  of  the  eye  are  whitish.  A 
dark  streak  occurs  above  and  behind  the  eye.  The 
iris  is  brown,  the  bill  bluish-brown,  the  cere,  legs 
and  feet  yellow,  and  the  claws  black. 

In  full  plumage  the  adult  male  appears  as  follows: 
The  upper  parts,  including  the  crown,  back,  shoul- 
ders, and  rump  are  a  purplish-gray.  The  crown  is 
narrowly  streaked  with  black,  and  the  other  feathers 
of  the  upper  body  have  a  conspicuous  dark  center. 
The  forehead,  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye, 
and  a  line  over  the  eye  are  white.  This  white  line 
over  the  eye  extends  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  all  under  parts 
are  a  reddish-buff,  narrowly  streaked  with  dusky 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  more  heavily  marked 
with  the  same  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen. 
The  dusky  "mustache"  is  narrower.  The  thigh 
feathers  are  narrowly  marked  with  fine  streaks  of 
black.  The  cere,  a  narrow  circle  around  the  eye,  the 
legs  and  feet  are  yellow;  the  claws  are  black. 

The  young  birds  closely  resemble  the  adults,  but 
during  the  first  year  are  generally  lighter  colored 
and  have  broader  margins  of  light  brown  on  the 
upper  parts. 

Characteristics.  The  pigeon  hawk  often  hunts 
along  the  edges  of  timber,  in  more  or  less  open  areas, 
and  along  the  shores  of  open  water.  He  is  especially 
deadly  to  snip'e,  plovers,  and  other  shorebirds.  His 
powers  of  flight  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
larger  duck  hawk,  or  the  goshawk,  and  his  prey  is 
killed  in  the  same  manner.  Some  indication  of  this 
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Plate  VI.     Pigeon  Hawk. 

hawk's  flying  ability  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  it 
captures  dragonflies  on  the  wing. 

Breeding.  Typical  of  hawks  in  general,  the  nest 
is  made  from  sticks,  twigs,  weed  stems,  grass,  and 
moss,  but  unlike  most  such  nests  the  pigeon  hawk's 
nest  is  usually  lined  with  feathers  and  soft  bark. 
Such  nests  are  sometimes  located  in  the  branches 
of  a  tall  tree,  less  often  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  fre- 
quently on  a  bare  ledge.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nest 
is  a  more  haphazard  affair  with  little  material  used 
in  the  construction.  The  eggs,  averaging  three,  are 
whitish  and  often  so  heavily  splotched  with  rich, 
warm  brown  that  the  ground  color  is  barely  visible. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  extends  from 
northwestern  Alaska  through  to  northern  South 
America  and  encompasses  most  of  the  provinces  and 
states.  In  the  summer  the  birds  seldom  go  south  of 
northern  Maine,  northern  Michigan,  and  northern 
California.  In  winter  they  range  through  the  Gulf 


states,  south  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

BLACK  PIGEON  HAWK 

Falco  columbarius  suckleyi 

Common  Name:  Black  Merlin. 

This  is  a  darker  version  of  the  eastern  pigeon 
hawk,  having  similar  habits  and  characteristics.  The 
upper  parts  are  sooty  or  dusky.  The  white  throat  is 
streaked  with  black  and  the  under  parts  are  brown- 
ish-black with  deep  brown  and  whitish  markings. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  female  and  the  immature 
males  are  thickly  spotted  with  dusky  brown. 

The  range  extends  along  the  northern  coastal 
regions  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  northern  California. 
These  birds  occur  only  in  limited  numbers  in  the 
southern  portion  of  their  range. 

RICHARDSON'S  PIGEON  HAWK 

Falco  columbarius  suckleyi 

Common  Names:  Richardson's  Merlin,  Pale 
Merlin. 

This  is  a  paler  variation  of  the  eastern  pigeon 
hawk,  similar  in  characteristics,  habits,  and  breed- 
ing. The  chief  difference  in  coloration  is  the  lighter 
tone  of  the  plumage.  The  markings  are  the  same 
as  those  on  the  eastern  pigeon  hawk  except  that 
the  tail  of  the  Richardson's  has  five  transverse  bars 
of  dusky  brown  and  six  bands  of  pale  gray. 

The  range  covers  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains 
from  southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  North 
Dakota  and  Montana.  In  the  winter  the  range  ex- 
tends to  southern  Lower  California,  southern  Texas, 
and  northwestern  Mexico,  including  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico. 

WESTERN  PIGEON  HAWK 

Falco  columbarius  bendirei 

This  is  a  sub-species  of  the  eastern  pigeon  hawk, 
having  somewhat  lighter  upper  parts  and  a  black 
tail  crossed  by  three  bands  of  very  pale  gray.  The 
range  extends  from  Alaska  and  northwestern  Can- 
ada southward  into  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
In  winter  this  range  is  increased  southward  through 
New  Mexico  and  southern  Lower  California  to 
northwestern  Mexico.  Occasional  birds  occur  in 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas. 


RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 

Common  Names:  Big  Chicken  Hawk,  Hen  Hawk, 
Red-Shouldered  Buzzard,- Winter  Hawk. 

History.  The  common  names  of  "chicken  hawk" 
and  "hen  hawk"  are  misleading  and  should  never 
have  been  associated  with  this  species.  Actually,  do- 
mestic poultry  and  game  comprise  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  diet.  The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  hawks  and  is  especially 
valuable  to  the  farmer. 

Like  the  red-tailed  hawk,  the  red-shouldered  is 
common  in  many  places,  but  is  less  often  seen  be- 
cause it  is  more  retiring  and  prefers  the  dense  woods 
and  swampy  areas.  Because  of  their  proved  value  as 


Buteo  lineatus  lineatus 

destroyers  of  noxious  insects  and  injurious  rodents 
these  hawks  deserve  to  be  spared  and  not  regarded 
as  enemies  by  the  sportsman. 

Identification.  Both  sexes  are  alike  in  coloration, 
but,  as  with  other  hawks,  the  female  is  a  couple  of 
inches  larger  than  the  male.  Adult  males  average 
20  inches  in  length  and  have  a  wingspread  of  from 
44  to  48  inches.  The  wide  tail  and  broad  wings  help 
to  identify  this  hawk  as  one  of  the  Buteos. 

The  upper  parts  are  a  deep  reddish-brown,  each 
feather  having  a  dusky  center  and  lighter  edges  of 
yellowish-brown,  grayish-brown,  or  white.  The 
shoulders  are  usually  a  rich  reddish-brown,  and  it  is 


from  these  shoulder  patches  that  this  hawk  derives 
its  name,  but  they  are  often  inconspicuous  and  of 
little  aid  in  identification.  One  mark,  which  occurs 
most  frequently  with  the  red-shouldered  hawk  is  a 
diffused,  light-colored  patch  at  the  base  of  the  pri- 
maries; this  mark  is  particularly  noticeable  in  flight. 
The  four  outer  primaries  are  barred  with  black  and 
white.  The  tail  is  brownish-black  or  grayish-brown, 
barred  with  five  or  six  narrow  bands  of  white;  the 
terminal  bar  is  slightly  wider  than  the  others. 

The  chin,  throat,  and  cheeks  are  a  dull  white  with 
indistinct  dusky  markings  which  appear  heavier  and 
darker  on  the  throat  than  elsewhere.  The  under 
parts  are  a  light  reddish-brown  barred  with  white 
and  pale  gray.  The  lower  tail  coverts  are  plain  whit- 
ish. The  bill  is  a  bluish-horn  color;  the  cere,  legs, 
and  feet  are  yellow  and  the  eye  is  brown. 

In  common  with  most  young  hawks,  the  immature 
birds  are  more  or  less  heavily  streaked  below.  The 
upper  parts  are  a  plain  dark  brown.  The  tail  is 
brown,  crossed  by  numerous  transverse  bars  of 
lighter  and  darker  tones.  The  eye  is  yellow. 

Characteristics.  Like  all  the  Buteos,  the  red- 
shouldered  hawk  is  much  given  to  soaring,  but  when 
in  search  of  food  he  perches  motionless  on  a  stump, 
fence,  or  dead  limb  close  to  the  ground.  He  may 
remain  perfectly  still  for  long  periods  and  will  usu- 
ally permit  a  fairly  close  approach  before  taking 
flight. 

His  tastes  are  more  cosmopolitan  than  those  of 
most  hawks;  although  mice  and  large  insects  form 
the  bulk  of  his  diet,  he  also  eats  fish,  frogs,  crayfish, 
snails,  centipedes,  earthworms,  and  snakes.  Because 
of  his  food  habits  he  is  more  often  found  in  the 
marshy  lowlands  than  in  the  mountains  or  high 
hills. 

The  voice  of  the  red-shouldered  hawk  is  more 
musical  than  the  others,  and  his  shrill  "kee-yoo, 
kee-yoo"  sounds  somewhat  like  the  call  of  the  blue 
jay. 

Breeding.  Red-shouldered  hawks  generally  travel 
in  pairs.  They  mate  and  remain  together  through- 
out the  year  and  it  is  possible  that  they  mate  for  life. 
The  nest  is  generally  located  in  the  crotch  of  a  tall 
deciduous  tree,  such  as  the  birch,  beech,  elm,  or 
maple,  rarely  in  a  conifer.  Composed  almost  entirely 
of  sticks,  the  nest  is  a  large,  bulky  affair  and  may  be 
used  for  more  than  one  season. 

The  eggs  usually  number  from  three  to  five,  and 
are  white  or  bluish-white  with  irregular  splotches  of 
dark  brown  and  yellowish-brown. 

The  young  birds  generally  remain  with  the  par- 
ents until  early  winter. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  hawks  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  breeding  grounds  extend  from  Manitoba  and 
southern  Keewatin  eastward  through  southern  Que- 
bec, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia  south- 
ward to  southern  Florida.  The  western  limit  reaches 
as  far  as  Oklahoma". 

FLORIDA  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 

Buteo  lineatus  alleni 

This  hawk  is  identical  to  the  variety  described 
above  except  for  being  somewhat  smaller.  The  range 
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is  confined  to  the  southern  tier  of  the  United  States 
from  southern  Oklahoma  through  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  and 
reaching  into  Mexico  along  its  southern  limits. 

INSULAR  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 

Buteo  lineatus  extimus 

This  is  a  sub-species  similar  to  the  typical  variety 
but  its  upper  parts  are  darker  and  more  inclined 
to  grayish.  There  is  no  brown  on  the  head  and  the 
under  parts  are  generally  paler.  These  hawks  are  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  northern  red-shouldered 
hawk.  The  range  is  confined  to  the  Florida  Keys. 

RED-BELLIED  HAWK  Buteo  lineatus  elegans 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  northern 
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red-shouldered  hawk  by  having  under  parts  of  rich, 
dark  reddish-brown  without  markings  or  with  such 
markings  as  do  occur  being  very  indistinct.  The 
rufous-colored  breast  fades  into  a  paler  tone  on  the 
abdomen.  The  range  extends  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  north  as  British  Co- 
lumbia and  southward  into  Mexico. 


TEXAS  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 

Buteo  lineatus  texanus 

This  variety  is  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  head 
and  back  a  more  reddish-brown  and  the  breast 
spotted  with  yellowish-brown.  The  range  covers 
southern  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico. 


RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Common  Names:  Chicken  Hawk,  Buzzard  Hawk, 
Eastern  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red  Hawk,  Red- 
tail,  Red-Tailed  Buzzard,  White-Breasted  Chicken 
Hawk. 

History.  Because  of  its  abundance  and  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  over  most  of  North  America,  the  red- 
tailed  hawk  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the 
larger  Buteos.  The  name  "hen  hawk"  or  "chicken 
hawk,"  so  carelessly  applied  to  this  species,  is  some- 
what misleading.  The  redtail,  in  common  with 
many  other  hawks,  does  prey  on  poultry  on  occa- 
sion, but  rarely  when  other  foods  are  available.  In- 
dividual members  of  this  species  sometimes  develop 
a  taste  for  domestic  poultry,  and  these  should  be 
quickly  destroyed,  but  for  the  most  part  the  species 
is  considered  beneficial  in  keeping  down  the  rodent 
population  and  also  consume  huge  quantities  of 
noxious  insects. 

Identification.  The  average  length  (male)  is  20  to 
22  inches;  the  females  are  slightly  larger.  The  long, 
broad  wings  have  a  spread  of  from  49  to  56  inches. 

Both  sexes  are  alike  in  coloration.  The  upper 
parts  are  dark  brown  mottled  with  various  shades 
of  reddish-brown,  buff,  gray,  and  white.  The  upper 
body  feathers  are  irregularly  marked  with  these 
colors  to  create  a  margined  appearance. 

The  under  parts  are  whitish,  or  grayish-white, 
washed  with  pale  buffy-brown  on  the  sides  of  the 
breast.  The  upper  breast  is  heavily  streaked  with 
grayish-brown,  the  lower  breast  is  very  lightly 
streaked  with  the  same,  or  may  be  plain.  The  ab- 
domen is  irregularly  barred  or  streaked  with  dark 
brown,  the  markings  often  appearing  as  broken 
bands.  The  lower  belly  is  usually  plain  white. 
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Buteo  borealis  borealis 

The  upper  surface  of  the  broad  tail  is  a  bright 
rusty-red;  the  under  surface  is  paler  and  more  faded 
in  appearance.  There  is  a  distinct  black  transverse 
bar  at  the  end  of  the  tail  and  the  feathers  are  tipped 
with  white. 

The  curved  bill  is  dark  horn-color;  the  eye  is 
brown;  the  cere,  legs,  and  feet  are  yellow,  and  the 
claws  black. 

The  young  differ  from  the  adults  in  that  the  tail 
is  grayish  and  banded  by  six  or  eight  narrow  bars  of 
dusky  brown.  The  eye  and  bill  are  yellow,  as  are  the 
legs  and  feet. 

Characteristics.  The  redtail  belongs  to  the  group 
of  soaring  hawks  which  are  generally  considered 
more  beneficial  than  harmful.  These  birds  may 
often  be  observed  describing  ever-widening  circles 
as  they  ascend  higher  and  higher  until  they  are  lost 
from  view  in  the  sky.  Such  soaring  must  be  accom- 
plished with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bird,  be- 
cause they  have  frequently  been  known  to  remain 
aloft  for  many  hours  without  alighting  for  a  rest. 
Just  why  the  redtail  and  others  such  as  the  broad- 
winged  and  red-shouldered  hawks  perform  these 
soaring  flights  has  not  been  definitely  established. 
Contrary  to  a  popular  conception,  they  are  not  hunt- 
ing for  food  at  such  times. 

When  in  search  of  food  the  redtail  perches  mo- 
tionless on  a  limb  or  on  some  other  vantage  point 
and  silently  waits  for  his  quarry  to  come  within 
range.  He  then  plunges  suddenly  and  silently  to  the 
kill.  Unlike  the  goshawk  and  other  accipiters,  such 
kills  are  nearly  always  made  on  the  ground,  for  the 
bulk  of* the  redtail's  food  consists  of  ground-dwel- 
ling species.  Small  mammals,  such  as  the  various 
squirrels,  mice,  gophers,  moles,  shrews,  and  rats  form 
a  large  part  of  the  diet.  Snakes,  particularly  the  blue 
racers  and  garter  varieties,  as  well  as  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  crickets,  are  also  eaten.  When  other  food 
is  scarce,  carrion  and  offal  is  acceptable,  and  the  red- 
tail  has  been  known  to  eat  dead  crows.  Poultry  kill- 
ing is  more  prevalent  among  the  young  hawks  pre- 
sumably because  they  lack  the  skill  to  catch  other 
prey. 

Although  generally  silent  when  attacking  his  prey, 
the  redtail  is  by  no  means  voiceless  and  frequently 
utters  a  piercing,  whistling  scream,  sounding  some- 
what like  a  shrill  "k-e-e-e-e-  e-e-e-r,  K-e-e-e-e  e-e-e-er." 

Breeding.  The  redtail  breeds  over  most  of  its 
range.  The  nest  is  usually  situated  well  up  in  the 
forks  of  a  tall  tree  and  is  built  of  sticks  and  lined 
with  bark,  small  twigs,  moss,  and  often  bits  of  hem- 
lock. The  birds  use  the  same  nest  year  after  year, 
adding  more  material  annually  until  it  becomes  a 
very  bulky  structure. 

The  eggs,  usually  two  to  four,  are  whitish  or 
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bluish-white,  sometimes  plain  but  more  often  heav- 
ily splotched  with  irregular  markings  of  brown,  red, 
or  gray. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  extends  along 
the  Canadian  North,  from  Saskatchewan  to  New- 
foundland and  down  the  Great  Plains  in  the  West 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  East  it  extends  south- 
ward to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

The  following  sub-species  have  the  same  general 
habits  and  characteristics  as  the  foregoing  type. 
They  differ  chiefly  in  coloration  or  in  limited  ranges. 

ALASKA  RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Buteo  borealis  alascensis 

This  sub-species  is  somewhat  larger  and  darker 
colored  than  the  typical  redtail.  The  range  is  con- 
fined to  southern  Alaska  from  Yakutat  Bay  to  the 
Sitka  Islands. 

FLORIDA  RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Buteo  borealis  urnbrinus 

This  sub-species  is  similar  to  the  common  eastern 
redtail  but  is  slightly  larger.  The  tail  is  marked  by 
broken  bands  of  dark  brown  and  the  throat  and 
center  abdomen  are  heavily  striped  or  banded  with 
deep  brown.  This  bird  is  confined  to  southern  Flor- 
ida, the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  Cuba. 

HARLAN'S  HAWK  Buteo  borealis  harlani 

This  is  a  southern  version  of  the  common  eastern 
redtail.  The  upper  parts  are  a  darker  grayish-brown 
and  the  under  parts  are  white  or  nearly  so,  irreg- 
ularly spotted  on  the  abdomen  with  grayish-brown. 
The  tail  is  densely  mottled  with  black,  brown,  and 
white.  These  hawks  are  widely  distributed  Irom 
southern  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eastward  to  northern 
Florida. 


KRIDER'S  HAWK 


Buteo   borealis  krideri 


This  hawk  is  very  similar  to  the  common  eastern 
redtail  except  for  being  nearly  all  white  on  the 
under  parts.  The  range  extends  from  Minnesota  to 
Texas,  through  the  central  states  eastward  as  far 
as  Illinois.  This  hawk  has  upper  parts  similar  to  the 
eastern  redtailed,  gray  with  irregular  markings  of 
brown,  buff,  and  white;  but  a  marked  distinction 
is  in  the  under  parts,  which  on  Krider's  hawk  is 
nearly  all  white.  The  range  of  the  Krider's  hawk  ex- 
tends northward  from  Texas  to  southern  Canada, 
and  eastward  at  times  to  Illinois. 


Natl.    Audubon    Society. 
Plate  IX.     Rough-Legged  Hawk. 

WESTERN   RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Buteo  borealis  calurus 

The  plumage  of  this  sub-species  is  generally 
darker  in  tone  and  the  tail  shows  two  or  three  dark 
bars.  The  under  parts  are  darker  and  much  more 
heavily  marked  with  bars  and  spots  of  dark  brown. 
The  range  is  generally  confined  to  the  western  coast 
from  Alaska  southward  to  Central  America.  A  few 
birds  occur  from  time  to  time  as  far  east  as  Ontario 
and  Illinois. 


(AMERICAN)  ROUGH-LEGGED    HAWK         Buteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis 


Common  Names:  American  Rough-Legged  Hawk, 
Black  Hawk,  Mouse  Hawk,  Rough-Leg,  Rough- 
Legged  Buzzard. 

History.  The  rough-legged  hawk  differs  from  all 
other  American  hawks  by  being  a  truly  migratory 
bird  and  nearly  nocturnal  in  habits.  These  birds 
leave  their  summer  homes  in  the  Far  North  and 
travel  southward  in  advance  of  the  heavy  snows. 
They  are  not  affected  by  cold  and  can  withstand 
severe  northern  winters  if  the  snow  is  not  too  deep 


to  rob  them  of  meadow  mice  and  ground  squirrels 
which  are  their  chief  items  of  food. 

Identification.  These  hawks  achieve  their  most 
common  name  by  having  the  legs  completely 
feathered  to  the  toes.  The  males  average  about  21 
inches  in  length,  the  females  about  23  inches.  They 
are  slender,  slightly  built  hawks  with  longer  and 
more  pointed  wings  than  the  other  Buteos.  This 
species  is  more  inclined  to  melanism  than  any  others 
of  the  hawk  family,  and  there  are  many  variations 
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in  plumage  between  the  established  normal  phase 
and  the  dark  or  melanistic  phase.  These  variations 
are  common  to  both  sexes  and  occur  at  all  ages. 

The  normal  adult  male  and  female  are  grayish- 
brown  above,  each  feather  margined  with  light 
reddish-brown,  and  whitish.  The  base  of  the  tail  is 
white  or  light  buff  blending  to  grayish-brown  to- 
ward the  end  where  it  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
transverse  bars  of  gray  and  white.  The  wings  are 
similarly  barred  with  gray  and  whitish. 

The  under  parts  vary  from  dull  white  to  reddish 
and  are  irregularly  streaked  and  spotted  with  dusky. 
These  dusky  markings  become  an  almost  solid  patch 
across  the  abdomen.  The  leg  coverings  or  "pants" 
are  finely  streaked  with  elongated  dusky  markings. 

In  the  various  stages  between  the  normal  and  the 
dark  phase,  the  plumage  tends  to  become  progres- 
sively darker  in  tone  and  the  markings  less  conspicu- 
ous. 

The  plumage  in  the  melanistic  phase  is  entirely 
dull  black  or  brownish-black  except  the  primaries 
and  the  tail  feathers,  which  are  crossed  by  grayish 
or  whitish  bars. 

The  young  are  similar  to  the  adults  except  that 
the  tail  is  plain  grayish-brown  unbroken  by  trans- 
verse bars  and  ends  in  a  narrower  white  tip.  The 
under  parts  have  heavier  dusky  markings,  and  the 
dark  band  across  the  abdomen  is  wider  and  more 
solid  in  color. 

Characteristics.  The  rough-legged  hawk  frequents 
meadows  or  areas  lightly  covered  by  brush  and  low 
trees.  His  flight  is  as  noiseless  as  an  owl's  and,  like 
that  bird,  he  prefers  twilight  or  semi-darkness  for 


his  hunting.  These  birds  frequently  travel  in  pairs, 
and  on  moonlight  nights  may  be  observed  sweeping 
silently  over  the  snowy  wastes  and  swooping  down  to 
pick  up  field  mice  that  run  over  the  crust. 

Because  of  its  semi-nocturnal  habits,  the  rough- 
legged  hawk  is  rarely  seen  by  the  casual  observer.  Its 
flight  is  more  labored  than  that  of  most  hawks  and  is 
accomplished  by  much  wing  motion  as  though  it 
were  an  effort  to  stay  aloft. 

The  rough-legged  hawk  rarely  utters  a  sound  ex- 
cept during  the  mating  and  nesting  season,  at  which 
times  he  gives  vent  to  a  short,  piercing  call  at  inter- 
vals. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  these  hawks  are 
not  more  plentiful,  for  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  farmer  and  do  not  prey  on  game  birds  or 
mammals. 

Breeding.  The  nest  resembles  that  of  other  hawks 
and  is  constructed  of  large  twigs,  grasses,  and  other 
vegetable  matter  cleverly  laced  together.  It  is  usually 
located  in  a  tall  tree  but  may  sometimes  be  built 
on  a  rocky  ledge.  The  average  two  or  three  eggs  are 
a  dull  grayish-white  to  buffy,  and  are  sprinkled  with 
deep  brown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  rough-legged  hawk 
breeds  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  northwestern 
Alaska,  the  Arctic  coast,  and  northern  Ungava,  south 
to  British  Columbia,  southern  Mackenzie,  and  New- 
foundland. During  the  winter  months  only,  these 
birds  descend  into  the  United  States  where  they 
range  in  limited  numbers  as  far  south  as  Virginia  in 
the  east  and  westward  through  the  central  states 
to  central  Colorado. 


FERRUGINOUS   ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK 


Buteo  regalis 


Common  Names:  Same  as  those  used  for  the 
American  rough-legged  hawk. 

This  hawk  is  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  to 
the  American  rough-legged  hawk,  but  is  a  larger 
western  variety  which  rarely  occurs  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  name  ferruginous,  meaning  resembling  iron- 
rust  in  color,  refers  to  the  plumage  of  this  bird.  The 
markings  are  similar  to  those  on  the  American 
rough-legged  hawk  but  the  under  parts  are  lighter. 


Like  its  western  relative,  it  feeds  on  mice  when 
they  are  available,  but  throughout  most  of  its  range 
ground  squirrels  are  the  chief  item  of  food.  Rabbits, 
prairie  dogs,  and  pocket  gophers  are  also  eaten. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  hawks  breed  from 
southern  Washington,  southwestern  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  to  southern  California,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Kansas.  In  the  winter  they  range  over 
most  of  the  western  United  States  as  far  south  as 
northern  Mexico. 


SENNETT'S   WHITE-TAILED  HAWK 


Buteo  albicaudatus  sennetti 


Common  Name:  Whitetail. 

History.  This  member  of  the  Buteo  clan  is  better 
known  in  Mexico  than  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though numbers  of  the  birds  occur  in  Texas.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hawks,  and  like  most 
of  its  relatives,  it  does  more  good  than  harm  by  prey- 
ing on  rodents  and  insects. 

Identification.  The  males  of  this  species  average 
about  23  inches  in  length  and  have  a  wingspread 
of  more  than  50  inches.  The  female  is  an  inch  or 
two  longer  and  has  a  correspondingly  greater  spread 
of  wings.  An  adult  male  has  upper  parts  of  slaty 
ash-gray,  tinged  on  the  shoulders  with  a  conspicuous 


patch  of  reddish-brown.  The  lower  back,  or  rump, 
and  the  tail  are  white.  The  latter  carries  a  wide 
black  band  near  the  tip  and  is  generally  marked  by 
irregular  transverse  bars  of  blackish.  The  under 
parts  are  dazzling  white  faintly  barred  with  dark  on 
the  sides  and  thigh  feathers.  The  corners  of  the  bill 
and  the  feet  are  yellow;  the  claws  are  black.  The  bill 
is  dusky  horn-color  and  the  cere  is  greenish. 

Adult  females  are  similar  in  coloration  but  the 
general  tone  is  darker  and  the  reddish-brown  wing 
patch  larger. 

The  young  birds  are  clear,  deep  brown  above,  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  area  over  the  eye  being 
narrowly  streaked  with  white.  The  throat  is  also 


streaked  with  whitish.  There  is  a  wide  streak  of 
white  below  the  eye  and  the  leading  edges  of  the 
wings  are  white.  The  under  parts  are  white  with 
irregular  heart-shaped  markings  of  dark  brown.  The 
tail  is  ashy-gray  blending  to  brownish-gray  toward 
the  end  and  is  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  some- 
times marked  with  faint  transverse  bars  of  dusky. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  yellow,  the  claws  black.  The 
cere  is  red. 

Characteristics.     In    general    characteristics    and 
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feeding  habits  of  this  hawk  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Buteos.  The  nest  is  typical  of  the  genus, 
but  is  usually  built  closer  to  the  ground  than  that 
of  other  hawks  and  is  rarely  lined.  The  two  or  three 
eggs  are  grayish  white  lightly  splotched  with  yellow- 
brown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  range  from 
southern  central  Texas  southward  through  Mexico 
and  Central  America  into  the  northern  part  of  South 
America. 


SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK 

Common  Names:  Bird  Hawk,  Bullet  Hawk, 
Chicken  Hawk,  Little  Blue  Darter,  Pigeon  Hawk, 
Sparrow  Hawk. 

History.  This  rather  small  hawk  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  birds 
in  North  America.  Along  with  his  larger  relatives, 
the  Cooper's  hawk  and  the  still  larger  goshawk,  he 
forms  a  trio  of  marauders  that  carry  on  a  relentless 
war  against  game  birds,  songbirds,  and  domestic 
poultry. 

Identification.  Not  much  larger  than  a  robin,  the 
female  of  this  species  measures  from  12  to  14  inches 
and  the  smaller  male  rarely  exceeds  1 1  inches.  The 


Accipiter  velox  velox 

short,  rounded  wings  have  a  wing-span  varying 
from  22  to  28  inches.  The  rather  long  tail  ends  in  a 
square  tip  which  appears  slightly  notched,  espe- 
cially when  folded.  (Note:  Large  specimens  of  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk  closely  resemble  small  Cooper's 
hawks,  but  the  latter  has  a  rounded  tail.) 

The  upper  parts  are  dark  bluish-gray;  the  tail 
and  primaries  often  inclined  to  brownish.  The  tail 
is  barred  by  four  wide  and  conspicuous  brownish- 
black  bands.  The  terminal  band  is  wider  than  the 
others  and  the  first  band  is  so  hidden  by  the  upper 
tail  coverts  that  only  three  bars  are  generally  visible. 

Under  the  dark  feathers  on  the  crown  there  is  a 
layer  of  pure  white  feathers  which  show  through 
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Plate  XI.     Sharp-Shinned  Hawk. 
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when  the  crown  feathers  are  erected.  The  eye  is 
yellow,  as  is  the  cere  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The 
upper  sides  of  the  head  are  a  pale  reddish-brown. 
The  lower  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  are  white 
penciled  with  fine  blackish  shaftings.  The  lower 
parts  are  white  marked  with  numerous  transverse 
bars  of  reddish-brown.  These  barred  markings  are 
more  predominant  on  the  flanks  and  leg  coverings 
where  they  appear  as  connected  arrowhead  shapes. 

The  bill  is  dark  yellow-brown,  the  legs  and  feet 
yellow,  and  the  claws  are  black. 

The  young,  even  after  reaching  the  hunting  stage, 
appear  so  different  from  the  adults  as  to  warrant  a 
separate  description.  The  upper  parts  are  dull 
brown,  the  feathers  being  edged  or  bordered  with 
dull,  light  reddish-yellow  brown.  The  rump  and 
shoulders  are  marked  with  white  spots.  The  tail  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  adults  but  generally  more 
brownish.  The  under  parts  are  dull  white  or  tawny 
light  buff,  heavily  streaked  with  either  dull  or  red- 
dish-brown. The  cheeks  and  neck  bear  very  narrow 
streakings  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  light  stripe 
over  the  eye. 

Characteristics.  The  list  of  birds  upon  which  the 
sharpshin  preys  is  too  long  to  be  included  here. 


He  commonly  feeds  on  all  small  birds  from  the 
various  quail  and  doves  to  the  tiny  wrens  and  war- 
blers. Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  his  diet  is  made  up 
of  the  most  beneficial,  insect-killing  birds  within  his 
range. 

In  general,  his  hunting  technique  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  goshawk  and  the  Cooper's.  His  swift 
darting  attack,  usually  accompanied  by  shrill  cries, 
has  earned  him  the  name  of  "bullet-hawk"  among 
others.  A  glance  at  the  common  names  above  will 
give  a  good  indication  of  his  activities.  Although 
not  so  great  a  menace  to  poultry  as  the  larger 
Cooper's  hawk,  he  does  prey  on  enough  small 
chickens  to  share  one  of  the  common  names  with 
the  latter. 

Breeding.  The  nest,  like  that  of  the  goshawk,  is 
usually  located  near  the  very  top  of  a  tall  conifer; 
more  rarely  it  may  be  built  on  a  rocky  ledge.  The 
usual  four  or  five  eggs  are  dull  greenish  or  bluish 
white,  heavily  spotted  with  various  shades  of  brown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  hawk  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  breeds  from  northern  Alaska  to  Newfoundland, 
southward  over  the  entire  range  as  far  south  as 
Panama. 


SPARROW    HAWK 

Common  Names:  American  Kestrel,  American 
Sparrow  Hawk,  Grasshopper  Hawk,  Killy  Hawk, 
Mouse  Hawk,  Rusty-Crowned  Falcon,  Short-Winged 
Hawk,  Windhover. 

History.  The  sparrow  hawk  is  not  only  the  smal- 
lest and  most  beautifully  colored  of  all  the  hawks 
but  is  the  only  member  of  the  falcon  tribe  which  may 
be  considered  as  almost  wholly  beneficial. 

Identification.  These  hawks  seldom  exceed  10 
inches  in  length  and  the  female  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  male.  There  is  color  variation  between  the  sexes. 

Males.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  slaty-blue 
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Falco  sparverius  sparverius 

except  for  a  patch  of  reddish-brown  on  the  crown. 
The  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  are  whitish  with  a 
black  streak  below  the  eye  and  a  dusky  streak  bor- 
dering the  white  area  behind  the  eye.  The  nape  of 
the  neck  is  buffy  with  a  dusky  spot  on  each  side.  The 
back  is  a  rich  reddish-brown  barred  with  black.  The 
wing  coverts  are  bluish-gray  marked  with  wedge- 
shaped  spots  of  black.  The  primaries  are  brownish- 
gray  barred  with  yellowish-white.  The  tail  is  a  warm 
reddish-brown  with  a  wide  bar  of  black  near  the 
end  and  a  white  tip. 

The  chest  and  breast  are  creamy  buff,  the  under 
parts  whitish.  The  lower  breast  and  abdomen  are 
dotted  with  round  black  spots.  On  the  flanks  these 
markings  become  paler  and  more  wedge-shaped. 
The  under-tail  coverts  are  pure  white.  The  cere,  a 
ring  around  the  eye,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow; 
the  claws  are  black.  The  bill  is  bluish  horn-color  and 
the  eye  is  deep  brown. 

Females.  The  head  covering  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  males  except  for  the  addition  of  fine  black  streaks 
on  the  upper  head  and  nape.  The  entire  upper  body, 
including  the  wing  coverts,  is  a  rich  cinnamon- 
brown  with  regular  barrings  of  black.  The  tail  is 
reddish-brown  with  five  or  six  broken  bands  of 
black  and  a  wide  black  band  at  the  terminal  end. 
All  the  tail  feathers  are  tipped  with  white. 

The  chest  and  lower  parts  are  creamy-white  or 
pale  buff  marked  with  elongated  streaks  of  light 
brown.  The  thigh  coverings  are  whitish  and  without 
markings.  The  legs,  feet,  and  other  features  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  male. 

Characteristics.  This  common  little  hawk  is  often 
seen  perched  on  a  pole,  wire,  or  dead  tree  overlook- 
ing a  meadow  where  it  finds  the  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  other  large  insects  which  are  its  chief 
source  of  food. 


The  term  "windhover"  refers  to  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  flight  while  hunting,  for  these  birds  can  hover 
or  remain  almost  stationary  over  a  spot  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  A  fixed  position  is  maintained  by 
the  rapidly  beating  wings  while  the  bird  scans  the 
ground  below  for  some  choice  morsel  of  food. 

In  the  summer  the  bulk  of  the  diet  consists  of 
various  insects,  and  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
field  mice  and  common  house  mice  replace  the  in- 
sects as  food.  During  the  nesting  season  when  these 
hawks  have  less  time  to  hunt  for  food,  they  eat  some 
small  birds  and  occasionally  they  may  pick  up  a 
young  chicken  but  for  the  most  part  their  food 
habits  are  beneficial  to  man. 

Another  common  name,  "killy  hawk,"  stems  from 
the  shrill,  ringing  call,  "killy,  killy,  killy,  killy," 
which  these  birds  frequently  utter. 

Breeding.  Unlike  most  hawks,  these  do  not  bother 
to  construct  a  regular  nest  and  the  four  or  five  eggs 
may  be  deposited  in  unusual  places.  Hollow  trees  in 
an  old  orchard  are  often  favored,  but  abandoned 
woodpecker  homes,  cavities  in  rocks,  a  hole  in  a 
bank,  cornices  of  buildings,  or  even  birdhouses  may 
be  used.  The  eggs  vary  in  color  from  creamy-white 
to  reddish-ochre  and  are  irregularly  marked  and 
spotted  with  various  shades  of  reddish-brown;  some- 
times the  markings  are  so  thick  as  to  virtually  ob- 
scure the  basic  color  of  the  shell. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  hawks  enjoy  a  wider 
distribution  than  almost  any  other  species.  They 
range  from  the  upper  Yukon  and  Hudson  Bay  area 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  are  common  throughout  the  eastern  states  and 
winter  from  New  Jersey  southward  and  across  the 
United  States  to  Texas  and  the  Gulf  states  except 
Florida. 

DESERT  SPARROW  HAWK 

Falco  sparverius  phalaena 

This  is  a  larger  and  lighter-colored  variation  of 
the  eastern  species.  The  range  embraces  a  strip  from 
British  Columbia  and  Montana  southward  through 
southern  California,  New  Mexico,  and  western 
Texas  into  northwestern  Mexico  and  eastward  to 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  western  Nebraska. 

LITTLE  SPARROW  HAWK 

Falco  sparverius  paulus 

The  little  sparrow  hawk  is  a  southern  relative  of 
the  common  eastern  variety,  being  smaller  in  form 
and  darker  in  coloration.  The  wings  and  tail  are 
shorter  than  in  the  typical  specimen.  The  range  in- 
cludes central  Alabama,  westward  across  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Gulf  states  and  into  Florida. 

SAN   LUCAS  SPARROW  HAWK 

Falco  sparverius  peninsularis 

This  is  similar  in  nearly  every  respect  to  the 
eastern  sparrow  hawk  but  is  smaller  in  size  and 
paler  in  color.  The  range  is  limited  to  the  southern 
portion  of  Lower  California. 


SWAINSON'S  HAWK 

Common  Names:  Black  Hawk,  Brown  Hawk, 
Hen  Hawk. 

History.  Like  the  red-shouldered  hawk  which  it 
often  resembles,  this  western  variety  belongs  to  a 
class  of  truly  beneficial  hawks.  It  is  comparatively 
tame  and  unsuspicious  of  man,  and  lives  at  peace 
with  its  smaller  neighbors.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  smaller  birds  nesting  in  the  same  tree  with  a 
pair  of  these  hawks,  which  is  evidence  that  they 
have  no  fear  of  being  eaten. 

Identification.  Few  birds  of  any  species  exhibit  a 
wider  variation  in  plumage  than  Swainson's  hawk. 
Not  only  are  the  sexes  different  in  coloration,  but 
there  are  various  phases  ranging  from  light  to  dark 
for  both  the  male  and  the  female.  The  birds  found 
in  the  northeastern  states  are  especially  of  the  darker 
phase. 

What  has  been  established  as  normal  plumage  for 
the  adult  male  appears  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
upper  parts  are  a  dark  grayish-brown,  the  feathers 
having  buffy  edges  which  create  a  slightly  mottled 
appearance.  The  tail  has  numerous  narrow,  grayish- 
white  bars  and  a  narrow  white  tip.  The  forehead, 
chin,  and  throat  are  white,  the  upper  breast  is  light 
reddish-brown  with  black  shaftings,  and  the  rest  of 
the  under  parts  are  whitish  or  pale  flesh-color  barred 
and  spotted  with  brown.  The  eye  is  brown,  the  legs, 
feet,  and  cere  yellow,  and  the  claws  and  bill  are 
bluish-black. 


Buteo  swainsoni  (Bonaparte) 

The  average  adult  female  is  similar  in  coloration 
except  for  the  breast,  which  is  grayish-brown. 

In  the  dark  phase  both  sexes  are  colored  alike. 
The  entire  plumage  is  a  deep,  dusky  brown. 

Immature  birds  have  dark  brown  plumage  above 
with  each  feather  margined  with  light  yellowish- 
brown.  The  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  are  creamy 
buff  or  buffy  white.  The  wings  and  tail  show  dis- 
tinct barrings  of  darker  brown. 

Characteristics.  Swainson's  hawk  frequents  the 
broad  plains  and  open  country  of  the  West  where  it 
cruises  in  slow  circles  over  the  prairie  in  search  of 
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its  favorite  prey,  the  spotted  gopher  and  various 
mice.  Other  small  rodents,  as  well  as  grasshoppers 
and  large  black  crickets,  round  out  its  somewhat  re- 
stricted menu. 

Breeding.  These  hawks  are  less  particular  about 
the  location  of  their  nests  than  is  usual  with  Buteos. 
Generally  the  nest  is  placed  well  out  toward  the  end 
of  a  horizontal  limb  in  a  tall  tree,  but  it  may  also 
be  built  on  a  ledge,  on  the  ground,  or  in  fairly  low 
bushes.  Small  branches  and  twigs  are  used  in  the 
construction  and  it  is  lined  with  grass,  leaves,  and 


occasionally  a  few  feathers.  Old  nests  are  often  re- 
used for  several  seasons. 

The  eggs,  usually  two  to  four,  are  white,  buffy 
white  or  greenish,  and  are  sometimes  spotted  with 
reddish-brown,  but  may  often  be  plain. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  bird  breeds  from 
the  arctic  regions  of  North  America  southward  to 
the  Argentine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  hawks 
of  the  western  plains  and  is  particularly  abundant 
over  the  sage  wastes  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Col- 
orado, and  Idaho. 


ZONE-TAILED  HAWK 

Common  Names:  None  so  far  as  known. 

Identification.  The  zone-tailed  hawk  is  a  slim, 
slightly  built  hawk  about  19  inches  in  length  with 
an  unusual  wingspread  of  from  45  to  53  inches.  The 
females  are  slightly  larger  than  the  males,  but  both 
sexes  are  alike  in  coloration. 

The  whole  body  is  shiny  black  except  for  a  whit- 
ish forehead.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  marked 
by  three  transverse  bars  of  bluish-gray  and  ends  in 
a  narrow  white  tip.  The  under-tail  surface  shows 
three  pure  white  markings  and  the  undersides  of  the 
wings  are  barred  and  spotted  with  white.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  yellowish,  the  bill  dark  horn-color. 

Immature  birds  are  similar  to  the  adults,  but  the 
body  feathers  have  white  bases  which  partially  show 
through  the  dark  plumage.  The  tail  is  banded  ir- 
regularly with  numerous  bars  and  the  inner  webs  of 
the  feathers  are  mostly  white. 


Buteo  abbreviatus  cabanis 

Characteristics.  Not  much  is  known  about  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  these  birds.  They  are 
said  to  prefer  the  canyon  country  where  a  small 
stream  flows  between  the  steep,  narrow  walls.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  small  mammals,  large  insects, 
frogs,  and  lizards.  They  frequent  the  banks  of 
streams  and  nest  in  cottonwoods  or  other  trees  near 
the  water.  The  nest  is  placed  at  varying  heights 
above  the  ground,  seldom  lower  than  15  feet  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  50  feet.  The  construction  is 
typical  of  the  hawk  family,  chiefly  sticks  and  twigs 
and  of  a  coarse,  bulky  appearance,  but  the  nest  is 
usually  lined  with  grass  or  Spanish  moss.  The  two 
to  four  eggs  are  dull  white  splotched  with  warm 
brown  at  the  large  end. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  found 
chiefly  in  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern  Texas, 
and  range  southward  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 


PART  V 


SMALL    MAMMALS 


In  addition  to  the  small  mammals  which  furnish 
sport  for  the  upland  game  hunter,  and  those  which 
can  definitely  be  classified  as  predators,  there  is  an- 
other group  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
wildlife  picture.  These  mammals  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  trapper,  but  are  not  hunted  with 
gun  and  dog,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  in- 
cluded under  the  broad,  general  heading  of  "Small 
Game." 

No  volume  such  as  this  would  be  complete  with- 
out details  on  the  characteristics,  habits,  and  identi- 
fication of  these  small  mammals,  for  they  play  an 
important  role  in  the  life  of  the  game  birds  and 
animals  with  which  the  hunter  is  concerned.  Most 
of  them  are  guilty  of  predation,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  whereas  some  of  them— the  beaver,  for  ex- 
ample—tip the  balance  wheel  of  nature  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  porcupine,  vandal  that  he  is, 


can  be  important  to  the  woodsman  on  occasion,  and 
there  are  many  recorded  instances  in  which  the 
tough,  strong  flesh  of  this  animal  has  kept  life  in  a 
hunter  when  other  resources  have  failed.  The  man 
with  no  weapon  other  than  an  ax  or  club  can  al- 
ways knock  a  "quill-pig"  in  the  head,  and  for  this 
reason  many  hunters  permit  these  pests  to  go  their 
grunting,  complaining  way  unmolested. 

Although  many  of  these  small  mammals— the 
weasel  and  mink,  for  example— take  a  rather  high 
toll  of  small  game,  many  biologists  insist  that  the 
part  they  play  is  important  to  the  over-all  game 
picture.  Kill  off  all  these  predators,  it  is  explained, 
and  the  very  animals  and  birds  you  desire  to  protect 
by  such  measures  will  suffer  greater  losses  due  to 
disease.  The  weak  and  the  diseased  are  the  easiest 
prey  for  the  predator,  and  in  eliminating  them  the 
predators  insure  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


BADGER 

Common  Names:  None  so  far  as  known;  possibly 
some  purely  local  terms. 

History.  The  name  badger  is  a  modern  version 
of  the  earlier  term  badgeard,  which  was  thought  to 
be  of  probable  French  origin  and  a  combination  of 
"badge"  and  "ard"  in  reference  to  the  white  mark- 
ing on  the  animal's  head. 


Taxidea  taxus 

During  the  early  19th  century  the  spectacle  of 
"badger  baiting"  or  "badger  drawing"  was  quite 
popular  in  Great  Britain.  One  or  more  dogs  were 
turned  loose  in  a  pit  where  a  small  barrel  or 
other  artificial  hole  was  provided  for  the  badger. 
The  objective  for  the  dogs  was  to  pull  or  "draw" 
the  fighting  badger  from  his  hole.  This  form  of 
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"sport"  was  banned  in  the  British  Isles  about  1850. 
The  term  "to  badger,"  meaning  to  worry  unmerci- 
fully, was  a  figure  of  speech  derived  from  this  an- 
cient game. 

Taxus  is  a  member  of  the  family  Mustelidae,  the 
genus  Taxidae,  and  is  the  second  largest  of  the 
weasel  tribe  in  North  America.  Originally  he 
roamed  from  the  Peace  River  country  in  Canada  all 
the  way  to  Mexico  and  from  Michigan  and  Kansas 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  gradually  became  extinct 
over  much  of  this  area  and  is  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  over  his  remaining  range. 

Identification.  The  badger  is  built  along  some- 
what the  same  lines  as  the  wolverine,  with  short, 
stout  legs  and  a  thick,  heavy  body.  The  average  adult 
is  about  28  inches  long  and  weighs  around  15  to 
20  pounds.  The  feet  are  equipped  with  strong  sharp 
claws  which  aid  the  animal  in  his  constant  digging. 
The  long  and  shaggy  pelage  is  grizzled-gray  above 
and  black  below.  The  head  is  black  with  a  white 
stripe  running  from  the  nose,  over  the  top  of  the 
head  and  down  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  lower 
muzzle,  under  jaw,  and  lower  cheeks  are  white,  as 
are  the  inner  ears  and  an  area  just  in  front  of  each 
ear.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dark  and  the  short,  bushy 
tail  ends  in  black. 

Characteristics.  Although  the  badger  has  some- 
what the  same  physical  characteristics  as  the  wolver- 
ine he  is  neither  so  vicious  nor  so  cunning,  and  he 
lacks  that  animal's  capacity  for  pure  cussedness. 
Left  to  his  own  devices,  he  keeps  busy  digging  out 
the  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  and  ground  squirrels  on 
which  he  feeds.  He  is  not  lacking  in  courage,  how- 
ever, and  if  brought  to  bay  he  will  charge  fearlessly 
at  man  or  dog  and  he  fights  savagely.  The  badger  is 
especially  equipped  to  put  up  a  determined  fight 
by  virtue  of  having  a  lower  jaw  which  locks  into  a 


cavity  in  his  cranium  and  permits  him  to  maintain 
a  death  grip  on  his  opponent. 

Unlike  his  skulking  cousin  of  the  woods,  the 
badger  prefers  the  open  plains,  prairies,  the  thinly 
wooded  areas,  and  farming  country.  In  addition  to 
ihe  rodent  pests  mentioned  above  he  also  eats  mice, 
insects,  roots,  and  occasionally  young  birds.  Ac- 
tually he  renders  a  great  service  to  the  farmer  and 
rancher  by  keeping  down  the  rodent  population, 
but  his  services  are  little  appreciated  and  he  is 
dubbed  a  nuisance.  He  captures  his  prey  by  digging 
them  out  of  their  dens  and  holes  and  in  so  doing  he 
leaves  larger  holes,  which  are  often  a  menace  to 
horse  and  rider.  For  this  reason  ranchers  detest  him 
and  he  is  invariably  shot  whenever  they  run  across 
him.  His  hair  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
and  for  various  other  purposes;  and  therefore  he  is 
also  trapped  to  some  extent  for  that  reason  and  is 
becoming  very  scarce  over  most  of  his  range. 

In  the  northern  part  of  their  habitat  badgers 
hibernate  during  the  winter  months.  By  autumn 
they  become  quite  fat  and  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  they  dig  deep  burrows  in  which  to  sleep  until 
spring.  In  the  more  southerly  regions  they  are 
usually  active  the  year  around. 

The  young  are  born  late  in  the  spring  and  cared 
for  by  the  mother  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
career.  The  family  breaks  up  when  the  youngsters 
are  nearly  full  grown  and  each  goes  his  separate  way. 

Badgers  are  usually  nocturnal  in  habits  but  are 
sometimes  seen  during  the  day  while  foraging  for 
a  meal. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  badger  is  rather 
widely  but  thinly  distributed  over  most  of  the  plains 
and  prairie  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  northern  part  of  the  range  extends  into  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  the  southern  portion  reaches 
into  Mexico. 


BEAVER 

Common  Name:  American  Beaver. 

History.  To  the  beaver  goes  the  distinction  of 
having  played  a  greater  role  in  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  North  America  than  any  other  wild 
animal.  His  fur  was  so  much  in  demand  that  com- 
panies like  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  formed 
to  organize  his  capture.  Of  course,  other  fur-bearers 
were  included  in  their  plans  but  beaver  pelts  were 
the  staple  of  trade.  Trappers  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  followed  shortly 
by  settlers.  Explorers  made  long  journeys  in  search 
of  new  beaver  country  and  settlements  sprang  up 
in  their  wake. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  did  a  very  profitable 
business  with  the  Indian  trappers  and  the  ever- 
popular  Hudson  Bay  blanket  was  made  especially 
for  purposes  of  barter.  Then  as  now,  these  blankets 
were  made  in  various  "points"  and  were  known  as 
"one-point,"  "two-point,"  "three-point,"  or  "four- 
point,"  the  difference  being  largely  a  matter  of  size. 
Originally  such  blankets  were  made  only  in  bright 
colors  to  attract  the  Indian  fancy,  red,  yellow,  and 
"candy  stripes"  being  the  most  popular.  Each 
"point"  had  a  value  of  one  beaver  pelt;  thus  an  In- 
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dian  could  have  a  "two-point"  blanket  for  two  pelts, 
a  "three-point"  blanket  for  three  pelts,  etc. 

Fortunes  were  made  by  trafficking  in  the  pelts  and 
whole  industries  became  dependent  on  the  beaver 
as  a  source  of  raw  material.  At  one  time  the  hat 
industry  (men's)  would  use  nothing  but  beaver  fur 
to  make  fine  felt,  and  the  demand  became  so  great 
that  it  was  trapped  to  extinction  in  many  places. 

Other  animals,  notably  the  muskrat,  have  re- 
placed the  beaver  as  a  staple  fur.  In  sections  where 
he  has  been  protected  and  restocked,  the  beaver 
has  made  a  remarkable  comeback.  Since  World 
War  II  it  has  become  common  throughout  much 
of  its  former  range,  so  much  so  as  to  become  a  local 
pest  to  foresters,  road  builders,  and  irrigationists. 
It  is  an  ally  in  restoring  waterfowl. 

Identification.  The  beaver  is  the  largest  of  North 
American  rodents.  The  compact,  heavyset  body  is 
covered  with  soft,  brown  fur,  the  legs  are  short  and 
sturdy,  and  the  tail  very  broad,  flat,  and  scaly.  The 
ears  are  small,  rounded,  and  set  close  to  the  head. 
The  large  hind  feet  are  webbed  and  the  claw  on  the 
second  toe  is  split,  or  double.  The  forefeet  are  com- 
paratively slender  and  handlike. 
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The  average  total  length  is  about  45  inches,  count- 
ing the  to-  to  12-inch  tail,  and  the  weight  averages 
about  40  pounds.  Weights  vary  according  to  con- 
ditions and  time  of  year.  Some  adult  beavers  weigh 
no  more  than  30  pounds,  while  some  old  males  may 
go  over  60  pounds. 

The  sexes  are  the  same  in  appearance  and  al- 
though there  is  no  definite  seasonal  variation,  the 
summer  coat  often  appears  worn  and  dull.  The 
beaver  undergoes  a  "moulting"  or  shedding  process 
each  year  in  which  the  long,  glossy  guard  hairs  are 
replaced. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  mammals  that  spend 
much  time  in  the  water,  the  beaver  has  been  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  two  coats.  The  soft,  thick 
undercoat,  for  warmth,  is  dull  brown  to  bluish  at 
the  base,  while  the  long,  shiny  overcoat  is  a  rich 
chestnut  or  reddish-brown.  The  head  is  generally 
a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  the  upper  body  and  the 
under  parts  are  paler  and  without  the  reddish  tinge. 
The  tail  is  blackish  and  the  large  front  teeth  are 
brilliant  orange. 

Characteristics.  The  beaver  is  a  model  of  industry, 
sagacity,  and  engineering  know-how.  These  clever 
animals  can  quickly  change  a  community  to  suit 
their  particular  mode  of  living.  Aquatic  by  nature, 
they  seldom  venture  far  from  water,  but  a  large 
portion  of  their  food  is  obtained  on  land  near  a 
stream,  lake,  or  pond. 

Canadensis  insists  upon  having  a  home  where  the 
water  level  will  remain  consistent,  or  nearly  so, 
throughout  the  seasons.  Unlike  the  muskrat,  he  is 
capable  of  creating  this  desirable  condition  for  him- 


self. To  insure  the  proper  level  he  builds  a  dam 
across  a  stream  or  at  one  end  of  a  pond  to  control 
the  flow.  Such  dams  may  vary  in  length  from  a  few 
feet  to  several  hundred  yards,  depending  on  the  ter- 
rain and  how  large  an  area  the  beavers  wish  to  flood. 
Human  engineers  have  long  marveled  at  the 
beaver's  uncanny  ability  to  build  such  dams  at  ex- 
actly the  right  point  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The 
structures  are  made  of  small  logs— which  the  beaver 
cuts— reinforced  with  branches,  saplings,  and  stones. 
The  whole  mass  is  held  together  with  mud,  the 
cement  of  Beaverdom.  The  larger  logs  are  towed 
or  floated  to  the  proper  place  and  anchored  to  the 
bottom,  smaller  sticks  are  carried  in  the  animal's 
mouth,  and  the  mud,  stones,  and  smaller  material 
are  carried  in  the  forepaws. 

When  completed  these  dams  are  many  feet  thick 
at  the  base  and  so  sturdy  as  to  be  well-nigh  inde- 
structible. The  beaver  has  a  keen  sense  for  deter- 
mining beforehand  just  how  large  an  area  he  wishes 
to  flood  and  the  dam  is  constructed  accordingly. 
This  establishes  a  quiet  pond  or  backwater  where 
the  current  is  sluggish  and  a  mean  level  is  easily 
maintained. 

In  the  pond  thus  created  the  beavers  build  their 
houses,  or  "lodges,"  of  the  same  kind  of  material 
that  was  used  for  the  dam.  They  start  a  foundation 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  patiently  add  sticks, 
stones,  mud,  and  rubbish  until  a  domelike  pile  rises 
several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  this 
point  the  future  home  is  a  solid  mass  of  tightly  in- 
terlaced logs,  twigs,  and  other  material,  varying 
in  size  from  10  or  12  to  more  than  20  feet  at  the  base. 
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Now  the  beavers  return  to  the  bottom  at  the  base 
of  the  house  and  begin  cutting  two  tunnels  which 
will  serve  as  both  entrance  and  exit.  These  tunnels 
are  started  from  the  outside,  and  cut  through  the 
solid  pile  at  an  angle  which  eventually  brings  them 
near  the  center  at  a  point  slightly  above  the  water 
line.  One  tunnel  curves  upward  but  the  second  is 
straight  in  order  to  permit  the  beavers  to  bring  in 
tne  lengths  of  poplar  and  other  saplings  upon  which 
they  feed  during  the  winter.  Where  the  tunnels  near- 
ly converge  inside  the  sticks  and  debris  are  gnawed 
away  to  form  a  chamber  or  room  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  beavers  that  will  oc- 
cupy the  house.  The  room  is  roughly  circular  in 
shape,  the  ceiling  is  domed,  and  the  floor  is  a  plat- 
form, or  shelf,  raised  above  water  level  and  sur- 
rounding the  water  admitted  by  the  two  tunnels. 
This  shelf  is  usually  covered  with  drier  rushes  and 
shavings  from  the  peeled  sticks  (after  the  beavers 
have  eaten  the  bark)  and  serves  as  a  bed  or  resting 
place.  When  the  animals  wish  to  go  outside  they 
merely  plunge  into  the  water  in  the  center  of  their 
home  and  swim  out  through  one  or  the  other  of  the 
tunnels. 

No  air  hole  is  left,  but  the  very  top  of  the  house 
is  never  plastered  with  mud  and  so  enough  air  filters 
through  the  lacing  of  sticks  and  branches  to  supply 
their  needs.  Thus  they  have  a  protective  ceiling 
several  feet  thick  which  admits  air  but  shuts  out  all 
light  and  their  enemies.  In  the  late  autumn  the 
outside  of  the  house  is  given  a  fresh  coating  of  mud; 
when  this  has  frozen  the  beaver  "castle"  is  virtually 
impregnable.  Once  inside,  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
their  own  bodies,  the  beavers  are  snug  and  secure 
from  any  attack. 

The  beaver's  principal  food  is  bark,  and  that  of 
the  alder  or  poplar  is  preferred.  However,  he  will 
eat  the  bark  of  almost  any  deciduous  tree,  as  well  as 
the  tuberous  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  grass,  and  other 
vegetable  matter.  After  he  has  eaten  the  bark  from  a 
sapling  the  remainder  is  used  for  construction  work 
on  the  dam  or  house.  In  the  autumn  the  beavers  cut 
a  large  number  of  trees  having  edible  bark  and  store 
them  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  near  their  houses. 
During  the  winter  they  swim  out  beneath  the  ice 
and  fetch  these  into  their  lodges  as  needed. 

The  beaver  is  slow  and  awkward  on  land  and  he 
dislikes  to  go  far  from  the  security  of  his  pond  in 
order  to  get  food;  therefore,  when  a  colony  has  eaten 
the  trees  near  the  water  they  often  dig  canals  lead- 
ing into  the  woods,  down  which  they  can  float  a 
fresh  supply  of  logs.  The  common  saying,  "busy  as  a 
beaver,"  must  be  accepted  with  reservations,  for  de- 
spite the  popular  belief,  a  beaver  never  works  unless 
he  has  to.  When  building  a  dam,  or  a  house,  or 
laying  in  the  winter  harvest  he  toils  long  and  earn- 
estly, but  as  soon  as  the  chores  are  finished  he  can 
be  as  lazy  as  a  sloth.  Much  of  his  idle  time  is  taken 
up  with  grooming  his  fur.  This  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  appearance  but  to  get  rid  of  the  lice  with  which 
he  is  invariably  infested.  The  double  toes  on  the 
hind  feet  serve  as  combs  to  straighten  the  hair  and 
comb  out  the  insect  pests. 

Another  popular  fallacy  is  the  belief  that  a  beaver 
always  cuts  a  tree  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  fall  into 
the  water.  Smart  as  he  is,  Canadensis  often  makes  the 
mistake  of  picking  out  a  tree  which  after  hours  of 


patient  gnawing  merely  leans  against  the  surround- 
ing trees  and  refuses  to  topple,  or  else  falls  the 
wrong  way  so  that  he  is  forced  to  cut  it  in  several 
pieces  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  water.  The  felling  of 
a  single  tree  represents  considerable  labor.  The 
beaver  approaches  the  base  of  the  tree,  squats  on  his 
haunches  with  his  broad  tail  for  a  prop,  and  begins 
to  gnaw.  His  strong,  sharp  teeth  bite  deeply  into  the 
wood  and  he  pries  out  good-sized  chips  with  a  vio- 
lent, jerking  motion  of  his  head.  When  the  tree  be- 
gins to  creak  and  lean  he  usually  gives  a  warning 
slap  with  his  tail  and  scrambles  out  of  the  way  until 
it  hits  the  ground.  He  or  his  companions  do  not  al- 
ways escape,  however,  and  ocasionally  one  is  pinned 
beneath  a  falling  tree. 

A  colony  of  beavers  set  a  fine  example  of  true 
community  spirit.  It  is  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all" 
in  their  daily  life.  The  first  beaver  to  scent  or  sight 
danger  sounds  the  alarm  for  all.  If  swimming,  or  in 
the  water,  his  broad  tail  spats  the  surface  with  a  re- 
sounding slap  and  every  beaver  within  earshot  im- 
mediately disappears.  While  the  colony  works,  sen- 
tinel beavers  stand  guard  against  surprise  attacks. 
Each  member  of  the  colony  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
group. 

The  beaver  is  nocturnal  in  habits  but  may  some- 
times be  seen  during  the  day,  especially  if  repairs 
are  needed  on  the  dam  or  there  is  some  other  emer- 
gency. In  communities  where  they  are  not  molested 
they  become  accustomed  to  man  and  often  go  about 
their  business  of  living  without  fear. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  predators  are  beaver  enemies. 
The  wolverine,  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  coyote,  and  otter 
are  among  the  worst,  and  hawks  and  eagles  some- 
times swoop  down  on  the  young  beavers.  Except  for 
the  otter,  of  course,  the  beaver  escapes  most  of  his 
foes  by  diving  into  the  water.  During  the  winter,  al- 
though he  does  not  hibernate,  he  remains  more  or 
less  inactive  within  his  stout  fortress  and  offers  little 
opportunity  for  a  meal. 

Breeding.  Being  a  solid  citizen,  the  beaver  is  mon- 
ogamous and  mates  for  life.  Mating  usually  takes 
place  in  late  January  or  the  first  part  of  February 
and  the  kits  are  born  in  April  or  May.  While  the 
mother  is  busy  with  her  brood  the  male  leaves  the 
lodge  and  either  wanders  aimlessly  about  or  goes 
to  visit  another  colony.  Sometimes  he  digs  a  bank 
den  and  sets  up  bachelor's  quarters  for  the  summer. 
He  returns  to  the  lodge  in  the  autumn  and  the 
family  remains  together  until  after  the  kits  are  born 
the  following  year.  The  average  litter  consists  of 
four  but  may  be  any  number  from  two  to  six,  and 
rarely  eight.  The  young  beavers  leave  the  home 
pond  in  their  second  summer  and  go  in  search  of 
mates.  They  may  return  to  the  colony,  mated,  but 
more  often  they  select  a  new  site  and  begin  a  colony 
of  their  own. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  extends  over 
most  of  North  America  from  Labrador  and  Alaska 
to  southern  Texas.  The  distribution  is  scattered 
and  spotty  over  much  of  this  area. 

There  are  several  species  and  sub-species  of  the 
genus  Castor  that  differ  slightly  from  the  typical 
Canadensis  in  coloration  and  size,  and  occupy  dif- 
ferent ranges.  They  are  as  follows: 
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Castor  canadensis  canadensis 
This  species  is  most  widely  distributed  through- 
out North  America  and  is  the  beaver  that  was  the 
backbone  of  the  early  fur  trade.   History,  pelage, 
and  characteristics  are  as  described  above. 

The  range  extends  from  all  but  the  northern  tip 
of  Labrador  across  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  the  Yukon 
and  reaches  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  on  the 
east  coast  and  to  northern  Oregon  in  the  west. 

ADMIRALTY  BEAVER  Castor  canadensis  phoeus 
In  this  species,  the  pelage  on  the  upper  parts  is 
dark  brown,  the  long  hairs  nearly  black.  The  head 
and  shoulders  are  somewhat  lighter;  the  ears  are 
black.  Total  length  is  about  40  inches;  the  tail  is 
10  inches  long  by  about  5  inches  wide.  Its  range 
covers  only  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska. 

BROAD-TAILED  BEAVER;  SONORA  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  frondator 
In  this  species  the  pelage  has  upper  parts  russet, 
and  sides  duller.  The  feet  are  reddish-brown.  This 
variety  is  larger  than  the  typical  Canadensis  and  has 
a  broader  tail.  Total  length  is  45  to  46  inches;  the 
tail  is  1 1  J/2  inches  long  by  over  6  inches  wide.  It 
ranges  over  the  southwestern  states  from  Mexico 
northward  to  Wyoming  on  the  east  and  through 
Montana  to  central  Idaho  on  the  west. 

CAROLINA  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  carolinensis 
The  Carolina  beaver's  pelage  is  light  brown  on 
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the  back,  blending  to  reddish-yellow  toward  the  tail. 
Total  length  is  45  inches;  the  tail  is  about  1 1  inches 
long  by  6  wide.  It  ranges  from  North  Carolina  to 
northern  Florida,  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  eastern 
Texas. 

GOLDEN  BEAVER 

Castor  subauratus  subauratus 

The  golden  beaver  has  a  pelage  that  is  ochreace- 
ous-brown  above,  darker  below.  Total  length  is  47 
inches;  the  tail  about  13  inches  long  by  more  than 
6  wide.  Its  range  is  confined  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California. 

MISSOURI   RIVER  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  missouriensis 

In  this  species  the  upper  parts  are  pale  brown, 
under  parts  dull  brownish-gray.  It  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  typical  Canadensis,  averaging  only 
about  30  inches.  Its  range  is  along  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri  River,  north  from  Nebraska  and  as 
far  west  as  Montana. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   BEAVER  Castor  coecator 

This  beaver  resembles  the  typical  Canadensis  in 
coloration,  but  the  body  is  slightly  smaller  than 
typical.  Its  range  is  Newfoundland. 

PACIFIC  BEAVER      Castor  canadensis  pacificus 
The  pelage  of  this  species  is  glossy,  dark  reddish- 


brown  above,  with  under  parts  duller.   It  is  the 
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largest  of  the  beavers,  measuring  over  46  inches  total 
length;  its  tail  is  nearly  12  inches  long  by  5  wide.  It 
ranges  along  the  Pacific  slope  from  Alaska  to 
southern  Oregon. 

RIO  GRANDE  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  mexicanus 

This  beaver's  upper  parts  are  at  all  seasons  a  dull 
russet  or  reddish-brown,  relatively  bright  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  normally  a  rather  pale  russet  on 
the  cheeks  and  lower  back.  Its  total  length  runs  from 
43  to  44  inches;  the  tail  is  12  inches  long.  It  ranges 
along  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  through  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

SHASTA  BEAVER   Castor  subauratus  shastensis 

The  Shasta  beaver's  pelage  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
golden  beaver.  Its  range  is  believed  limited  to  Shasta 
County,  California,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
main  Sierra  Nevada  range. 


TEXAS  BEAVER 


Castor  canadensis  texensis 


This  beaver's  pelage  and  size  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  broad-tailed  (or  Sonora)  beaver.  It 
ranges  along  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Colorado  in 
eastern  Texas. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  leucodonta 

This  beaver's  pelage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  typi- 
cal Canadensis  but  is  usually  paler,  inclined  to 
cinnamon.  Total  length  is  46  inches.  Its  range  is 
limited  to  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 

WOODS  BEAVER 

Castor  canadensis  michiganensis 

The  pelage  of  this  beaver  is  a  dark,  somber  brown 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  deep  reddish-brown  on  the 
top  of  the  head  and  cheeks.  The  ears  and  feet  are 
blackish.  Total  length  runs  from  47  to  48  inches, 
and  average  weight  about  58  pounds.  Its  range  is  the 
Upper  Peninsula  region  of  Michigan. 
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Common  Names:  Black  Cat,  Black  Fox,  Fisher, 
Marten,  Pekan,  Pennant. 

History.  The  fisher,  although  actually  a  large 
marten,  earned  his  name  because  of  his  fondness  for 
fish.  Like  his  smaller  cousin,  he  once  enjoyed  a  much 
wider  range  over  the  wooded  regions  of  North  Amer- 
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ica,  but  he  has  enjoyed  a  rather  sharp  increase  in 
range  and  numbers  in  recent  years. 

Identification.  The  fisher  is  similar  in  structure  to 
the  American  marten  but  is  much  larger,  more 
powerful,  and  of  a  darker  color.  The  fur  is  long, 
coarser  than  the  marten's,  and  very  durable. 


Plate  I.     Fisher. 
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The  color  of  the  coat  varies  with  different  speci- 
mens from  an  ashy-brown  to  nearly  black  and  is 
darkest  along  the  dorsal  portion.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  blackish  and  the  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the 
marten's,  is  bushy,  black,  and  tapering.  The 
shoidders,  back  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  head  are 
gray  with  a  mixture  of  darker  hairs  and  the  throat, 
chest,  and  belly  are  dark  brown. 

An  adult  male  is  from  36  to  38  inches  long  and 
weighs  from  8  to  12  pounds.  Some  large  specimens, 
however,  weigh  as  much  as  17  or  18  pounds.  The 
females  average  somewhat  smaller.  Both  sexes  are 
alike  in  coloration  and  there  is  no  obvious  seasonal 
change  in  the  pelage. 

Characteristics.  The  fisher  prefers  to  be  near  a 
stream,  lake,  or  swamp  although  he  is  by  no  means 
so  aquatic  as  the  mink.  In  fact,  it  is  said  by  some 
observers  that  the  fisher  has  no  more  liking  for  water 
than  the  average  house  cat.  However,  he  does  like 
fish  and  frogs  and  manages  to  get  them  without 
swimming  like  the  mink  or  otter.  The  bulk  of  his 
diet  consists  of  small  mammals  and  birds,  with  pos- 
sibly a  few  nuts  and  berries  when  other  food  is 
scarce.  He  is  adept  at  killing  the  porcupine  without 
getting  full  of  quills  and  so  agile  that  he  can  catch 
and  kill  his  cousin  the  pine  marten.  He  can  leap 
from  limb  to  limb  like  a  squirrel  and  spends  as  much 
time  aloft  as  he  does  on  the  ground. 
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When  chased  by  dogs  he  will  tree  like  a  raccoon 
but  if  cornered  he  puts  up  a  terrific  battle  and  can 
kill  a  dog.  It  is  claimed  that  he  can  also  kill  the 
raccoon,  the  fox,  and  even  a  grown  lynx. 

He  is  nocturnal  in  habits  and  seldom  goes  about 
in  the  daylight.  He  is  cunning  and  difficult  to  trap, 
but  like  his  larger  relative,  the  wolverine,  he  some- 
times raids  a  trap  line  and  destroys  animals  that 
have  been  caught. 

Except  for  man  he  has  few  enemies  because  he  is 
too  quick  and  agile  for  the  larger  predators  and 
he  is  so  powerful  that  none  of  the  smaller  animals 
dare  to  attack  him. 

Breeding.  The  female  makes  her  den  or  nest  in 
a  hollow  tree  some  distance  from  the  ground.  About 
the  first  of  May  she  bears  from  one  to  five  young;  the 
average  litter  is  three.  Like  those  of  the  pine  marten, 
the  young  are  blind  at  birth  and  the  mother  cares 
for  them  until  they  are  nearly  full  grown. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  animals  range  from 
the  State  of  Maine  northward  through  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  westward  through  Saskatchewan 
where  they  go  as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth  parallel. 
They  reach  to  the  Pacific  coast  through  British 
Columbia  and  range  southward  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  They  are 
increasing  in  numbers  in  Maine,  northern  New 
Hampshire,   and   New   York's   Adirondacks. 


MARTEN 

Common  Names:  American  Marten,  American 
Sable,  Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Pine  Marten. 

History.  The  American  marten  is  a  close  relative 
of  the  Russian  sable  and,  as  may  be  noted  from  the 
common  names  above,  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
sable  in  the  fur  trade.  The  pelt  is  valuable  and  these 
animals  contribute  a  considerable  amount  to  the 
trapper's  income  annually.  Like  many  other  forest 
creatures,  they  were  once  found  throughout  the 
heavily  wooded  portions  of  northern  North  Amer- 
ica but  they  resented  the  presence  of  man  and  quick- 
ly disappeared  from  the  settled  areas.  Today  they 
are  found  only  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  the 
timber  lands. 

Identification.  The  marten  is  one  of  the  weasel 
clan,  with  a  body  slightly  smaller  than  the  common 
house  cat  and  a  medium-short  bushy  tail.  Like  the 
weasel's,  its  body  is  long  and  lithe,  the  limbs  are 
short,  and  the  five  toes  on  each  foot  end  in  sharp 
slender  claws.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  hair.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 
ears  are  broad,  rounded,  and  prominent. 

The  soft,  rich  pelage  is  a  shiny  yellowish-brown 
mixed  with  dark  brown  hairs.  The  color  varies  some- 
what with  different  specimens  and  may  be  any  shade 
from  a  warm  yellow-brown— almost  olive— to  a  pale 
buffy-brown.  The  legs  and  tail  are  invariably  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  edged  with 
whitish  and  the  top  of  the  head  varies  from  brown 
to  nearly  white.  The  under  parts  are  warmer  in  tone 
and  there  is  an  irregular  area  of  buffy-yellow  on  the 
throat  and  chest. 

There  is  an  obvious  seasonal  change  in  the  pelage 
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and  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  coloration.  The 
males,  however,  are  nearly  one-third  larger  than  the 
females. 

Characteristics.  The  marten  is  largely  arboreal  in 
habits  although  he  does  take  some  of  his  prey  on  the 
ground.  His  long  slender  claws  and  agile  body  per- 
mit him  to  climb  and  travel  through  the  treetops 
as  well  as  the  squirrel  upon  which  he  feeds.  His 
agility  is  his  best  protection  from  his  enemies  and 
he  manages  to  escape  from  all  but  his  cousin  the 
fisher,  and  more  rarely  the  lynx  and  the  great  horned 
owl. 

Besides  the  squirrels  that  furnish  much  of  his 
food,  he  also  feeds  on  other  small  rodents  such  as 
mice,  chipmunks,  and  rabbits.  Grouse  and  other 
birds  form  part  of  his  diet,  as  do  a  few  reptiles,  frogs, 
and  insects.  He  is  said  to  feed  on  nuts,  fruits,  and 
berries  to  some  extent,  with  a  preference  for  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  but  since  he  is  almost 
wholly  carnivorous  by  nature  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
resorts  to  such  food  unless  nothing  else  is  available. 

One  of  his  favorite  haunts  is  the  dense  pine  for- 
est, hence  the  name  pine  marten  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly known.  He  is  both  nocturnal  and  diurnal 
in  habit,  but  he  is  so  shy  and  secretive  in  his  move- 
ments that  he  is  seldom  seen.  Although  he  is  ex- 
tremely wary  of  man  he  has  a  streak  of  innate  curi- 
ositv  which  makes  him  rather  easy  to  trap.  He  does 
not  seem  to  connect  a  trap  with  mankind  and  is 
singularly  unsuspicious  and  ready  to  take  the  bait. 

He  possesses  the  same  evil  temper  as  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  and  is  ferocious  in  his  killing.  Observers  claim 
that  he  snarls,  growls,  and  hisses  when  angry  and  is 
dangerous  when  trapped  or  cornered. 
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Martens  mate  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
and  the  young  are  generally  born  toward  the  end 
of  April.  The  litter  varies  from  one  to  five,  with 
three  or  four  being  about  average.  The  female 
builds  a  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  often  enlarging  the 
den  of  some  squirrel  that  has  furnished  a  meal.  On 
rare  occasions  she  may  select  a  ground  burrow,  but 
the  tree  nest  is  most  common.  The  young  are  born 
blind  and  are  helpless  for  about  four  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  mother  nurses  and  cares  for  them. 
When  they  are  able  to  get  about  she  instructs  them 
in  the  rudiments  of  living  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
fully  grown  the  family  splits  up.  The  juveniles 
closely  resemble  their  parents  in  their  first  autumn. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Martens  are  found  in 
limited  numbers  throughout  the  forested  parts  of 
northern  North  America.  The  American  marten 
ranges  across  eastern  North  America  from  Labrador 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  as  far  north  as  there 
are  thick  forests  and  south  to  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  western  limit  of  the  species  is  about 
Minnesota. 

There  are  several  sub-species  which  differ  some- 
what in  minor  details  of  appearence  and  have  defi- 
nite ranges  as  follows: 

ALASKA  MARTEN    Martes  americana  actuosa 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  typical 
Americana  by  being  larger  and  paler  in  color.  The 
upper  parts  are  a  light  brown  blending  to  a  darker 
shade  toward  the  rear  of  the  body.  The  shoulders 
are  inclined  to  grayish  and  the  head  is  a  mixture  of 
gray  and  brown.  The  chest  patch  is  a  pale  creamy- 
buff.  The  range  of  this  type  extends  from  the  coastal 
mountains  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  east- 
ward to  Saskatchewan  and  as  far  north  as  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MARTEN 

Martes  americana  abietinoides 

This  type  is  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  variety  but  the  upper  parts  are  a 
richer  seal-brown  and  the  entire  head  is  grizzly- 
gray.  This  type  is  commonly  found  in  the  Gold  and 
Selkirk  Mountains  and  the  interior  regions  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

HUDSON  BAY  MARTEN 

Martes  americana  abieticola 

The  specimen  is  larger  than  the  typical  Amer- 
icana and  somewhat  darker  in  coloration.  The  fur 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  is  quite  dark  and  the 
tail  is  nearly  black  at  the  tip.  The  face  and  cheeks 
are  a  grizzled  grayish-brown.  The  ears  are  edged 
with  white  and  there  is  an  irregular  yellowish  patch 
on  the  chest.  These  martens  are  found  from  Sas- 
katchewan to  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  as 
far  north  as  the  Arctic  limit  of  timber. 

KENAI  MARTEN  Martes  americana  kenaiensis 

This  is  a  smaller  variety  than  Actuosa,  with  a 
longer  tail  and  shorter  feet.  The  pelage  is  darker 
and  there  is  no  light  patch  on  the  throat.  The  top  of 
the  head  is  grizzled  and  the  under  parts  are  darker 
than  the  upper.  The  range  is  limited  to  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Alaska. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  MARTEN 


Martes  atrata 


This  species  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  typical 
Americana  but  is  much  darker  colored.  The  upper 
parts  are  a  deep  rich  brown  similar  to  the  mink, 
with  the  darkest  tone  on  the  head,  along  the  back, 
legs,  and  tail  which  is  nearly  black.  The  ears  are 
edged  with  a  grayish-white  and  there  is  a  patch  of 
yellowish-white  in  front  of  each  opening.  Irregular 
patches  of  yellowish-buff  appear  on  the  throat  and 
belly.  As  the  name  implies,  its  range  is  confined  to 
Newfoundland. 

NORTH  LABRADOR  MARTEN  Martes  brumalis 

This  is  a  larger  and  darker  marten  than  the  typi- 
cal Americana,  with  upper  parts  sometimes  black- 
ish. The  head  is  lighter  than  the  back.  These  ani- 
mals inhabit  the  coastal  areas  of  northeastern  Lab- 
rador and  Lngava  Bay  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

PACIFIC  MARTEN         Martes  caurina  caurina 

This  species  is  similar  to  the  typical  Americana 
but  the  upper  parts  are  a  richer  shade  of  brown  and 
the  patches  on  the  throat  and  breast  are  larger  and 
brighter.  There  is  usually  a  sprinkling  of  white 
hairs  on  the  upper  body;  the  head  is  a  pale  brown, 
and  the  under  parts  are  irregularly  marked  with 
buffy-orange  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  tail. 

The  common  range  is  along  the  coastal  areas  of 
northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  as  far  east  as  the  Cascade  River. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  MARTEN 

Martes  nesophila 

This  variety  is  larger  than  the  typical  species  but 
otherwise  resembles  the  Caurina.  They  are  usually 
light  colored  and  have  shorter  hair.  They  are  to  be 
found  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off 
British  Columbia. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MARTEN 

Martes  caurina  origenes 

In  this  species  the  head  is  darker  than  the  fore- 
going variety  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  inclined  to 
grayish.  The  ears  are  edged  with  light  tan  instead 
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of  white.  The  under  parts  are  brown  but  marked 
with  large  irregular  areas  of  buffy-yellow  on  the 
throat,  chest,  and  belly. 

The  range  comprises  the  southern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  from  New  Mexico  through  Colorado. 

SIERRA  MARTEN  Martes  caurina  sierrae 

This  species  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  ones 
and  paler  in  color  than  the  typical  Caurina.  The 
cheeks  are  much  lighter  and  there  is  a  large  patch  of 
light  orange-yellow  on  the  chest. 

The  range  includes  the  forested  regions  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  northward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Shasta,  California. 


MINK 

Common  Names:  None. 

History.  The  mink  belongs  to  the  family  Mustel- 
idae,  along  with  the  martens  and  weasels.  They  are 
placed  in  a  distinct  sub-genus,  Lutreola,  which  is 
sometimes  given  generic  rank. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  fur-trade  history 
of  North  America  the  mink  has  played  an  important 
role.  One  of  the  larger  weasels,  this  prolific  animal 
was  much  sought  after  for  his  valuable  pelt  and 
though  not  so  important  as  the  beaver  in  the  early 
days,  his  fur  was  always  highly  prized  in  both  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The  demand  finally  became  so  great 
that  fur  ranches  were  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  breeding  and  raising  these  animals  in  cap- 
tivity. Much  of  the  present-day  fur  comes  from  pen- 


Mustela  vison,  Lutreola  vison 

raised  animals  but  wild  mink  is  still  a  trapper's  prize 
and  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  fur  catch 
each  year.  Within  recent  years  coats  made  of  mink 
fur  have  become  nearly  synonymous  with  diamonds 
as  symbols  of  wealth  and  high  fashion. 

Identification.  The  wild  adult  mink  is  about  24 
inches  long,  including  a  fairly  bushy  tail  which  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third  of  his  length.  The  body 
is  slim  and  his  movements  are  snakelike.  The  head 
appears  rather  small  and  the  ears  are  small,  rounded, 
and  nearly  hidden  in  the  fur.  The  neck  is  long  and 
the  legs  short.  The  feet  are  partially  webbed  and 
there  are  five  toes  on  each  foot.  The  female  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  male  and  weighs  correspondingly 
less. 


Plate  I.     Mink. 
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The  pelage  of  the  natural  mink  is  a  rich,  dark 
brown.  The  fur  on  the  back  is  darker  than  that  on 
the  other  portions  and  the  tail  is  nearly  black.  The 
chin  is  white  and  there  are  usually  some  white  spots 
on  the  chest.  The  underfur  is  soft  and  thick  and  the 
longer  guard  hairs  which  are  mixed  with  it  have  a 
lustrous  sheen. 

Characteristics.  The  mink  is  an  excellent  swim- 
mer and  spends  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  water 
or  along  the  banks  of  streams  where  he  finds  his 
food.  On  land  he  either  travels  with  short,  quick, 
nervous  steps  or  lopes  along  with  his  back  arched 
like  an  angry  cat.  He  is  carnivorous  and  his  menu 
consists  of  frogs,  fish,  ducks  (especially  little  ones), 
and  occasionally  a  muskrat.  He  also  eats  mice  and 
other  small  rodents,  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  rab- 
bits. He  shares  the  vicious  streak  common  to  all  the 
weasel  tribe  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  an  ani- 
mal larger  than  himself.  Like  the  skunk  and  some 
other  members  of  his  clan  he  possesses  a  musk-gland 
through  which  he  emits  an  offensive  odor  when 
angry  or  frightened.  He  cannot  project  this  secre- 


tion as  does  the  skunk,  but  it  is  an  effective  means  of 
discouraging  his  enemies.  Of  his  few  enemies,  the 
great  horned  owl  is  the  most  serious. 

Breeding.  The  home  is  usually  a  hole  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  Often  it  is  a  muskrat  burrow  whose 
original  owner  furnished  a  meal  for  the  new  occu- 
pants. Sometimes  the  den  may  be  in  a  hollow  log, 
or  in  a  pile  of  rocks,  but  in  any  case  it  is  usually 
located  near  water.  Mink  are  noted  for  their  fecun- 
dity and  even  in  the  face  of  persistent  trapping  the 
animals  are  so  prolific  that  they  manage  to  hold 
their  own.  Five  or  6  young  is  the  average  litter  but 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  female  to  bear  as  many  as  10 
or  12.  The  young  are  born  early  in  the  spring  and 
the  mother  takes  care  of  them  during  the  summer. 
They  are  blind  and  naked  at  birth  but  they  mature 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  common  kitten. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Mink,  though  seldom 
plentiful  in  any  area,  are  found  all  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Labrador  to  the  Aleutians  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  arid  regions  within  that  range. 


COMMON  MUSKRAT 

Common  Names:  Marsh  Hare,  Musquash,  'Rat. 

History.  The  muskrat  gets  his  name  from  a  pair 
of  perineal  glands  which  secrete  a  very  strong  and 
penetrating,  but  not  unpleasant,  odor  of  musk. 

He  is  an  overgrown  relative  of  the  tiny  meadow 
mouse  but  to  the  fur  trade  he  has  replaced  the 
beaver  in  importance.  His  pelt  is  the  basic  staple 
of  the  industry  and  the  annual  figures  on  his  abun- 
dance become  a  barometer  for  the  trade.  In  the 
hands  of  the  furrier,  common  muskrat  often  be- 
comes "Hudson  seal"  (the  standard  trade  name)  or 
"river  mink."  By  plucking  out  the  long,  shiny  guard 
hairs  and  dyeing  the  fur  the  furrier  gets  a  fair  imi- 
tation of  the  more  costly  seal. 

The  lowly  'rat  furnishes  a  considerable  income  to 
rural  boys  and  professional  trappers  each  year.  He 
is  trapped  in  47  states,  Canada,  and  Alaska.  The 
annual  harvest  is  about  10,000,000  pelts,  of  which 
number  the  State  of  Louisiana  contributes  more 
than  half.  Despite  this  remarkable  total  there  is 
small  danger  of  depleting  the  muskrat  population 
because  they  are  so  prolific  and  so  widespread. 

Identification.  The  muskrat  has  a  squat,  thick 
body,  short  legs,  and  broad  hind  feet  which  are 
partially  webbed.  The  tail  is  long,  narrow,  scaly 
with  a  sparse  covering  of  hair,  and  flattened  laterally 
to  a  thin  edge  on  top  and  bottom. 

The  average  adult  male  measures  about  23  inches, 
of  which  10  inches  are  tail,  and  weighs  from  2  to 
2i/£  pounds.  Large  specimens  sometimes  measure  26 
inches  and  weigh  over  3  pounds.  The  female  is 
slightly  smaller.  Both  sexes  are  alike  in  coloration 
and  seasonal  changes  in  pelage  are  not  obvious. 

The  fur  is  composed  of  two  layers.  The  undercoat 
is  dense,  soft,  and  bluish-gray  at  the  base.  The  outer 
coat  of  long  guard  hairs  is  dark  brown  on  the  head 
and  back  and  inclined  to  chestnut-brown  on  the 
sides.  When  the  pelt  is  prime  the  outer  guard  hairs 
are  strong  and  glossy.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 


Ondatra   (syn.   Fiber)   zibethicus  zibethicus 

are  usually  lighter  in  appearance,  often  grayish  on 
the  throat  and  belly.  There  is  a  dark  spot  on  the 
chin,  the  tail  is  dull  black,  and  the  lower  legs  are 
blackish.  The  feet  are  blackish-brown.  There  is  also 
a  black  color  phase  in  which  the  animal  appears 
black  above  and  very  dark  below. 

The  size  of  the  animal  and  the  condition  of  the 
pelt  seems  to  be  determined  largely  by  its  environ- 
ment. Generally  those  animals  that  live  in  better 
marsh  areas  where  food  is  plentiful  are  larger,  heav- 
ier, and  have  a  higher  quality  fur  than  animals  from 
inferior  habitats. 

Characteristics.  The  muskrat  is  essentially  a  water 
animal.  Nature  has  provided  him  with  webbed  hind 
feet  for  swimming  and  an  outer  covering  that  repels 
water  like  the  feathers  on  a  duck.  He  spends  some 
time  on  land,  of  course,  but  it  is  in  or  near  the 
water  that  he  finds  both  food  and  shelter. 

Along  the  coastal  areas  he  lives  in  the  salt  or 
brackish  marshes  and  farther  inland  he  is  at  home 
in  the  swamps,  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  wherever 
there  is  aquatic  vegetation.  Musquash  prefers  a 
marshy  area,  be  it  fresh  or  salt  water,  or  a  quiet, 
sluggish  stream.  In  such  places  he  usually  builds  a 
rough  domelike  house  of  rushes  and  other  water 
plants,  mixed  with  mud  and  rubbish.  Sometimes 
these  houses  are  quite  near  the  shore,  but  they  may 
be  out  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  or  marsh.  The 
tunneled  entrance  and  exit  is  on  or  near  the  bottom 
and  inside  the  house  there  is  a  shelf  or  bed  which 
is  raised  above  the  water  level.  The  number  of 
houses  in  a  given  area  usually  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  muskrat  population. 

Any  considerable  change  in  the  water  level  af- 
fects not  only  his  home,  but  if  the  change  is  pro- 
longed it  is  likely  to  destroy  the  vegetation  upon 
which  he  depends  for  food.  Therefore  the  muskrat, 
lacking  the  beaver's  intelligence  in  maintaining  a 
mean  level,  prefers  those  waters  where  the  level  is 
naturally  constant. 


Muskrats  that  live  along  moving  streams  generally 
make  bank  dens  rather  than  houses.  Such  dens  are 
merely  holes  in  the  bank  in  which  one  tunnel  starts 
on  or  near  the  bottom  and  after  some  distance  curves 
or  slants  upward  to  a  point  above  the  water  line; 
there  the  hole  is  enlarged  to  form  a  small  room  or 
den,  the  floor  of  which  is  usually  covered  with  dried 
rushes  for  a  bed.  A  second  tunnel  above  the  water 
line  connects  with  this  den  and  provides  a  con- 
venient entrance  or  exit  as  well  as  admitting  air. 
Often  the  outside  entrance  is  concealed  among  the 
roots  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  bank. 

The  muskrat  eats  a  wide  variety  of  foods  but 
aquatic  plants  furnish  the  bulk  of  his  diet.  In  the 
early  spring  he  feeds  on  the  tender  sprouts  of  cat- 
tails and  other  marsh  grasses  and  the  tuberous  parts 
of  such  plants  as  sedges,  and  arrowheads  (Sagittaria 
latifolia).  Rice  cut-grass  is  a  favored  item  and  pond- 
weed  ranks  high  on  his  list.  During  the  winter  he 
survives  on  roots,  stalks,  and  such  vegetation  as  he 
can  grub  from  the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the  above 
he  consumes  some  animal  food  such  as  mussels, 
salamanders,  and  fish— the  latter  not  in  any  quantity, 
however. 

Protected  by  his  warm  fur  coat,  the  muskrat 
braves  the  toughest  winter  and  does  not  hibernate. 
He  is  active  throughout  the  year  and  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  frozen  he  goes  about  beneath  the 
ice.  If  not  molested  he  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  but  his  favored  feeding  hours  are  early 
morning  and  just  before  sundown. 

Slow-witted  and  unwary  as  compared  to  most  wild 
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creatures,  he  is  the  natural  prey  for  many  predators, 
including  foxes,  hawks,  minks,  otters,  owls,  weasels, 
and  wolves.  Young  muskrats  are  often  taken  by 
snapping  turtles,  pike  and  pickerel.  Musquash  never 
seems  to  learn  about  traps  and  he  may  be  readily 
taken  even  by  those  with  little  experience. 

Breeding.  The  annual  toll  of  muskrats  taken  by 
predators  and  trappers  would  be  alarming  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  musquash  is  so  prolific.  The 
female  has  at  least  two,  and  often  more,  large  litters 
every  year.  The  average  number  of  young  in  each 
litter  is  6  or  8,  but  12  or  more  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Muskrats  living  in  the  better  habitats  have 
been  observed  to  have  a  higher  breeding  potential 
than  those  in  the  less  favorable  areas. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  muskrats  breed 
and  produce  young  in  their  first  year,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  to  support  this  theory  and  most 
naturalists  consider  it  unlikely. 

The  first  litter  is  usually  born  about  mid-April, 
but  young  are  common  between  May  and  August, 
and  sometimes  later.  The  young  kits  have  a  pelage 
of  dusky  bluish-gray,  which  changes  with  their 
growth  to  the  thick,  shiny  pelt  of  the  adult.  They 
mature  rapidly  and  by  early  winter  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  sub-adults.  During  the 
trapping  season  the  larger  percentage  of  the  take  is 
made  up  of  animals  born  that  year. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  muskrat  is  widely 
distributed  over  nearly  all  of  North  America  south 
of  the  Barren  Grounds.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
range  of  Zibethicus  zibethicus,  the  common  musk- 
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rat,  covers  all  or  at  least  a  part  of  all  the  eastern  and 
central  states  except  Florida,  and  extends  northward 
through  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay. 

The  following  species  and  sub-species  differ 
slightly  from  the  common  muskrat  either  in  size 
or  coloration.  Their  individual  ranges,  as  given,  will 
aid  in  classifying  them. 

ALASKA  PENINSULA  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra   zibethicus   zalopha 

The  pelage  is  blackish-brown.  Males  reach  a 
total  length  of  about  21  inches;  the  tail  is  9  inches 
long.  The  hind  feet  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
typical  muskrat.  Its  range  is  along  the  southwestern 
coastal  area  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  as  far  east  as 
Cook  Inlet  and  north  to  Nushagak. 

ARIZONA  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  pallida 

The  Arizona  muskrat's  pelage  is  reddish-brown 
without  long  black  hairs  on  the  dorsal  region.  Total 
length  in  males  is  17  inches,  with  a  tail  about  7 
inches  long.  Its  range  covers  California,  Lower 
California,  and  Arizona,  east  in  New  Mexico  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

GREAT  PLAINS  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  cmnamomma 

This  specimen's  pelage  is  cinnamon-brown  above, 
with  sides  and  lower  parts  paler  in  color.  Males 
reach  a  length  of  20  inches,  the  tail  is  about  9I/2 
inches  long.  Its  range  covers  most  of  the  Great  Plains 
region  from  northern  Texas  to  Manitoba,  east  to 
central  Iowa  and  west  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

HUDSON  BAY  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  alba 

The  Hudson  Bay's  pelage  is  generally  paler  in 
color  than  that  of  the  typical  Zibethicus,  but  other- 
wise similar.  Males  average  21I/2  inches  long,  the  tail 
9I/2  inches.  It  ranges  from  the  southwest  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  eastern  Saskatchewan,  south  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  north  to  the  Barren  Grounds. 

LABRADOR  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  aquilonia 

The  Labrador's  pelage  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  common  muskrat  but  is  more  richly  colored. 
Its  range  is  Labrador  and  Ungava. 


LOUISIANA  MUSKRAT 


Ondatra  rivalicia 


This  is  a  slightly  smaller  species  than  the  common 
muskrat.  Its  total  length  is  21  to  22  inches,  its  tail 
about  9  inches.  The  pelage  is  a  dark  brownish-black 
inclined  to  be  duller  and  having  little  or  no  reddish 
tone.  Its  range  is  the  marshes  and  bayous  of  the 
coastal  region  of  Louisiana. 


NEVADA  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  mergens 

Pelage:  Grayish-brown  above,  pale  under  parts. 
Total  length,  22  inches,  tail  10  inches.  Range: 
Northeastern  California,  southeastern  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, and  western  Utah. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  MUSKRAT    Ondatra  obscura 

The  Newfoundland's  pelage  is  very  dark  brown, 
sometimes  nearly  black  on  the  upper  parts.  Its  total 
length  is  20  inches,  its  tail  9  inches.  Its  range  is 
limited  to  Newfoundland. 

NORTHWESTERN  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  spatulata 

This  specimen's  head  and  back  are  a  rich  glossy 
brown;  its  sides  are  lighter  in  tone,  the  under  parts 
are  grayish-white  tinged  with  pale  brown.  It  ranges 
through  northwestern  North  America,  the  Yukon 
Valley,  Alaska,  south  into  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  eastward  to  the  Anderson  River. 

OREGON  COAST  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  occipitalis 

This  muskrat  has  a  pelage  of  a  rich  brown  with 
a  reddish  tinge.  Its  total  length  is  23  inches,  its  tail 
10I/2  inches.  Its  range  is  the  coastal  region  of  Oregon 
and  the  northern  Willamette  Valley. 

PECOS  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  ripensis 

The  pelage  is  a  deep,  dark  brown.  The  total 
length  is  17  inches,  tail  about  8  inches.  Its  range  is 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  through  the  Pecos  Valley. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  osoyoosensis 

This  specimen's  pelage  is  dark  brown  to  blackish 
above,  with  under  parts  whitish  washed  with  cin- 
namon. Its  total  length  is  23  to  24  inches,  its  tail 
1 1 1/2  inches.  Its  range  covers  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  northern  New  Mexico  to  southern  British  Col- 
umbia, including  Idaho  and  Montana. 

VIRGINIA  MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethicus  macrodon 

The  pelage  is  somewhat  lighter,  with  less  black 
than  the  common  type.  Its  total  length  is  about  25 
inches  (the  largest  of  the  muskrats).  Its  range  is 
the  middle  Atlantic  coastal  region  from  Delaware 
Bay  to  Pamlico  Sound,  inland  to  central  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 


OTTER 


Common  Names:  Common  Otter,  Land  Otter, 
River  Otter. 

History.  From  the  earliest  days  of  fur  trading 
otter  pelts  were  a  profitable  source  of  income  or 
barter  to  the  trapper.  Never  so  abundant  or  easy 
to  catch  as  the  beaver,  the  otter  played  a  less  spec- 
tacular role  in  the  history  of  fur  but  has  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  more  valuable  fur-bearers. 

The  fur  is  long-wearing  and  very  serviceable. 
When  dressed  it  resembles  beaver  fur  and  is  used  in 
many  ways  by  the  fur  industry.  Two  types  of  pelts 
are  in  demand,  the  soft,  silky  pelt  from  the  interior 
regions  and  the  larger  bluish-brown  variety  from 
the  coastal  areas. 

Identification.  The  otter  is  a  large  member  of  the 
weasel  family  with  the  characteristic  long,  lithe  body 
and  short  legs  common  to  that  species.  The  head  is 
fairly  broad  and  flat,  the  ears  are  tiny,  and  the 
whiskers  on  the  muzzle  are  long,  stiff,  and  bristly. 
All  four  feet  end  in  five  toes  and  are  webbed.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  are  covered  with  hair.  The  tail  is 
long,  thick,  and  tapering  toward  the  tip. 

As  with  most  aquatic  mammals,  the  pelage  is  com- 
posed of  an  inner  and  outer  layer.  The  former  is 
short,  soft,  and  very  dense,  while  the  outer  coat 
consists  of  long,  glossy  guard  hairs.  The  upper  body 
is  a  dark,  rich,  shiny  brown  blending  to  brownish- 
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Lutra  canadensis 

gray  on  the  mouth  and  cheeks.  The  under  parts 
are  lighter  than  the  upper  and  inclined  to  grayish. 
The  total  length  of  an  adult  otter  averages  about 
43  inches,  including  a  13-  to  14-inch  tail,  and  the 
weight  is  around  20  pounds.  Large  specimens  weigh 
up  to  25  pounds  or  more. 

Characteristics.  The  otter  spends  more  time  in  the 
water  than  any  other  member  of  the  weasel  tribe. 
Although  an  inveterate  wanderer,  he  travels  close 
to  lakes  or  waterways  at  all  times.  His  principal 
source  of  food  is  fish  and  he  is  such  an  excellent, 
swift  swimmer  that  he  can  capture  his  prey  with 
ease.  The  dense  fur  and  a  thick  layer  of  fat  beneath 
it  permit  him  to  remain  in  even  icy  water  for  long 
periods  without  discomfort.  The  long,  thick  tail 
serves  as  a  rudder  and  the  snakelike  body  is  ex- 
tremely maneuverable  either  above  or  below  the 
surface. 

Lutra  is  strictly  carnivorous.  Besides  a  variety  of 
fish,  he  feeds  on  crawfish,  small  mammals  such  as 
muskrats  and  young  beavers,  and  occasionally  on 
ducks,  poultry,  and  frogs. 

He  is  neither  as  bloodthirsty  as  his  tiny  cousins 
the  weasels  nor  as  ferocious  as  his  larger  relative  the 
wolverine;  nevertheless,  he  can  give  a  good  account 
of  himself  in  a  fight.  He  is  a  match  for  all  but  the 
best  dogs  on  land  and  more  than  a  match  for  any 
dog  in  the  water.  Aside  from  man  he  has  virtually 
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no  enemies  to  worry  about.  Smaller  predators  do 
not  dare  attack  him  and  he  can  easily  escape  the 
larger  ones. 

He  is  gentle  by  nature  and  readily  tamed.  Otters 
in  captivity  have  been  trained  to  retrieve  ducks  and 
other  game,  make  excellent  pets,  and  seldom  exhibit 
any  of  the  vicious  traits  so  characteristic  of  their 
close  relatives. 

The  otter  is  active  all  year  round  and  in  the  win- 
ter his  search  for  food  often  requires  long  journeys 
to  places  with  open  water,  such  as  falls  and  rapids. 

Most  wild  creatures  go  about  the  business  of  liv- 
ing in  deadly  seriousness,  but  the  otter  has  a  playful 
streak  in  his  make-up.  Wherever  these  animals  are 
found,  "otter-slides"  are  not  uncommon.  In  the 
summer  such  a  slide  is  made  on  a  steep  bank— pref- 
erably clay— by  smoothing  and  patting  the  earth 
and  wetting  it  with  their  bodies  until  it  offers  a 
slick,  even  surface.  The  animals  climb  to  the  top 
of  such  a  slide  and  coast  into  the  water  on  their 
breast  and  belly  with  the  feet  tucked  backward, 
much  in  same  manner  as  children  doing  "belly- 
whoppers"  on  a  hillside.  As  they  are  somewhat  gre- 
garious, it  is  not  uncommon  for  several  otters  to 
use  the  slide  in  turn,  and  they  seem  to  get  as  much 
pleasure  from  playing  in  this  manner  as  any  child. 
In  the  winter  such  slides  are  made  in  the  snow  and 
when  frozen  become  very  hard  and  glassy,  permit- 
ting the  animals  to  plunge  swiftly  into  the  water. 

The  otter  utters  a  variety  of  sounds,  from  loud, 
birdlike  chirps  to  a  piercing  whistle.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  is  the  loud  sniffling  sound  resembling 
that  of  a  swimmer  clearing  his  nostrils.  When 
alarmed  there  is  often  a  menacing  snarl  and  in 
captivity  they  have  been  heard  to  chatter,  growl, 
or  grumble  like  a  raccoon. 

Breeding.  These  animals  are  not  very  prolific. 
There  is  but  one  litter  a  year  and  the  young  vary 
in  number  from  one  to  four.  Two  or  three  is  about 
average,  however,  and  five  are  rare.  The  youngsters 
arrive  in  late  April  or  early  May  and  mature  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  beavers.  The  home  den  is 
generally  in  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  stream  with  the 
entrance  below  the  water  line.  More  rarely  it  may 
be  in  a  hollow  log  close  to  the  water. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  otter 
includes  most  of  North  America  but  distribution  is 
extremely  spotty  and  at  no  point  can  these  animals 
be  said  to  be  very  numerous. 

There  are  several  species  and  sub-species  which 
differ  slightly  from  the  typical  in  either  size  or  color 
variation,  but  in  most  instances  their  range  is  lim- 
ited to  definite  localities.  They  are  as  follows: 

CANADA  OTTER  Lutra  canadensis  canadensis 

This  species  is  as  described  above  and  is  the  most 
common  and  generally  best  known  of  all  the  otters. 
The  range  extends  from  Labrador  to  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Yukon  and  Alaska,  and  reaches  as 
far  south  as  South  Carolina  on  the  eastern  coast. 

CALIFORNIA  OTTER 

Lutra  canadensis  brevipilosus 

This  otter  is  a  dark  sooty-brown  above  with  a 
sprinkling  of  light-tipped  hairs  along  the  back.  The 


sides  of  the  body  are  paler,  the  under  parts  lighter 
in  tone.  Throat,  chin,  and  upper  lip  are  light  yel- 
lowish-brown. Its  range  is  limited  to  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  drainages,  California. 

CAROLINA  OTTER    Lutra  canadensis  lataxina 

The  Carolina  otter  has  upper  parts  of  a  deep 
brown,  tinged  with  ochre  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  lower  parts  are  paler.  It  is  a  smaller 
animal  than  the  typical  Canadensis,  and  has  less 
hair  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  found  principally 
in  the  Carolinas,  but  the  exact  extent  of  the  range 
is  not  defined. 

FLORIDA  OTTER  Lutra  canadensis  vaga 

The  Florida  otter  is  a  glossy  reddish-brown  above, 
paler  below.  Chin,  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  lips, 
and  cheeks,  are  a  grayish-yellow-brown.  It  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  typical  otter,  being  about  51  inches 
over  all.  Its  range  covers  Florida  and  eastern 
Georgia. 

INTERIOR  OTTER      Lutra  canadensis   interior 

This  is  similar  to  the  Canada  otter  but  larger, 
having  a  total  length  of  53  inches.  Its  range  is  prin- 
cipally in  Nebraska  and  neighboring  states;  the  ex- 
act extent  of  the  range  has  not  been  recorded. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  OTTER  Lutra  degener 

The  pelage  of  this  otter  is  very  dark  brown  to 
blackish  above  and  lighter  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  nef?k.  It  is  smaller  than  the  typical  Canadensis, 
having  a  total  length  of  only  40  inches.  Its  range  is 
Newfoundland. 

PACIFIC  OTTER        Lutra  canadensis  pacifica 

This  otter's  upper  back  is  dark  reddish-brown. 
The  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  a  pale 
brown.  The  under  parts  are  lighter  in  tone  than 
the  back.  It  is  fairly  large,  with  a  total  length  of 
about  43  inches.  It  ranges  through  the  Pacific  North- 
west from  Oregon  to  the  coastal  area  of  Alaska. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  OTTER 

Lutra  canadensis  brevipilosus 

This  is  a  little-known  sub-species  on  which  no 
definite  information  is  available.  It  is  probably 
similar  to  the  Pacific  otter  but  may  possibly  be 
larger.  Its  range  is  limited  to  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Columbia. 


SONORA  OTTER 


Lutra  canadensis  sonora 


The  Sonora  otter's  upper  body  is  brown  but  so 
grizzled  with  light  hairs  that  it  appears  pale  brown. 
The  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  a  pale  yellowish 
or  creamy  and  the  under  parts  are  pale  grayish- 
brown.  Its  total  length  is  52  inches.  Its  range  is 
Southern  California  and  Arizona. 


PORCUPINE 

History.  The  name  porcupine  comes  from  two 
sources:  the  Latin  porcus,  meaning  "pig,"  and  the 
French  epine,  which  in  turn  stems  from  another 
Latin  word,  spina,  meaning  "thorn"  or  "spine"— 
thus,  literally,  "spiny-pig."  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
derivation  of  the  colloquial  term  "quill-pig"  from 
the  combination. 

There  are  two  recognized  species  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  most  common  is  the  eastern  variety  known 
as  the  Canadian  porcupine  (Erethizon  dorsatus); 
the  other  is  the  yellow-haired  porcupine  (Erethizon 
epixanthus  epixanthus)  of  the  Northwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  Both  belong  to  the  order 
Rodentia,  and  live  up  to  their  name  by  gnawing 

E radically  anything  into  which  they  can  sink  their 
ig,  sharp  front  teeth. 

CANADIAN  PORCUPINE       Erethizon  dorsatus 

Common  Names:  Porky,  quill-pig;  in  some  sec- 
tions erroneously  called  "Hedgehog,"  a  term  con- 
fused with  the  European  animal  of  that  name. 

Identification.  The  porcupine  is  a  stout,  heavily 
built  animal  with  a  short,  rounded  head.  Specimens 
vary  from  30  to  more  than  36  inches  in  length  and 
weigh  from  15  to  40  pounds,  the  latter  weight  being 
when  they  are  very  fat.  The  "porky"  is  the  second 
largest  rodent  in  North  America,  being  next  in  size 
to  the  beaver.  The  pelage  is  composed  of  long,  soft 
underfur  of  black  or  brownish  tone  and  stiff  spines 
or  quills  of  varying  lengths  which  form  a  protective 
outer  covering.  These  spines  are  creamish-white 
with  black  tips  and  are  more  numerous  on  the  back 
and  tail  than  elsewhere  over  the  body.  The  body 
quills,  especially  those  on  the  back,  are  long  and 
dangerous  looking,  but  it  is  the  shorter  quills  on  the 
stubby  tail  that  are  most  deadly.  The  head,  belly, 
and  feet  do  not  have  the  spiny  covering  and  the 
belly  is  nearly  bare,  or  sparsely  covered  with  coarse 
hair.  The  thick,  stumpy  tail  is  about  6  inches  long, 
covered  on  the  top  and  sides  with  short  stiff  quills, 
and  the  underside  has  a  tough,  scaly  covering.  The 
legs  are  short  and  stout.  The  front  feet  have  but 
four  toes,  the  back  feet  five,  and  each  toe  is  equipped 
with  long  sharp  claws  for  easy  climbing. 

Characteristics.  Nature  has  endowed  certain  ani- 
mals with  special  protection  to  enable  them  to  cope 
with  their  enemies.  The  armadillo  has  his  armor- 
plate  covering,  the  skunk  his  offensive  spray,  and 
the  "porky"  a  bristling  array  of  sharp  needle-like 
spines  which  usually  discourage  any  attack  on  his 
person.  He  has  no  other  means  of  defense,  but  se- 
cure in  his  belief  that  few  foes  will  molest  him  he 
waddles  his  clumsy  way  in  comparative  indifference. 

The  porcupine  is  strictly  vegetarian  and  does  not 
prey  on  a  single  living  creature,  yet  despite  his  for- 
midable covering  he  is  often  attacked  and  eaten  by 
predators,  large  and  small.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  fisher,  however,  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  animal  attempts  to  make  a  meal  of  the  porcu- 
pine except  from  dire  necessity. 

He  is  by  nature  a  solitary  creature  who  prefers  to 
travel  alone  and  mind  his  own  business.  Normally 
his  quills  lie  flat  against  the  body  when  he  is  re- 
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laxed,  but  when  alarmed  or  angry  he  bristles  them 
out  at  right  angles,  turns  his  head  away  from  his 
pursuer,  and  presents  little  opening  for  an  attack. 
He  is  too  slow  and  clumsy  to  attempt  flight,  al- 
though he  will  climb  a  tree  to  escape  if  there  is  time. 
If  caught  on  the  ground  he  tries  to  stick  his  unpro- 
tected head  under  a  log  or  some  other  cover  and 
trusts  to  his  quills  to  protect  his  rear. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dog  few  animals  care 
to  brave  those  possibly  deadly  spines.  "Man's  best 
friend"  usually  rushes  in  without  caution  and 
emerges  from  the  attack  a  sadder  and  (sometimes) 
wiser  dog.  With  his  muzzle  and  throat  painfully 
studded  with  quills  there  is  but  one  way  to  prevent 
his  probably  agonizing  death.  Quick  action  with  a 
pair  of  pliers  will  usually  get  out  all  the  quills  be- 
fore they  have  had  a  chance  to  do  any  damage.  The 
danger  comes  from  not  being  able  to  find  them  all, 
especially  the  shorter  ones  which  may  have  lodged 
in  the  mouth  or  throat. 

Each  quill  has  hundreds  of  tiny  barbules  slanting 
to  the  rear  or  base  of  the  quill  (these  may  be  seen 
under  a  magnifying  glass,  or  felt  by  drawing  the 
fingers  up  the  quill)  and  these  barbs  force  the  quill 
to  travel  in  but  one  direction.  Thus  when  the  quill 
is  inserted  into  live  flesh  the  muscular  action  causes 
it  to  move  and  the  barbs  assure  that  such  motion 
will  be  forward  at  all  times.  Once  imbedded  the 
quills  are  difficult  to  remove  and  continue  to  pene- 
trate farther  and  farther  with  each  movement  of  the 
victim.  Often  they  travel  until  they  strike  a  vital 
organ,  thus  causing  death,  or  if  no  vital  organ  hap- 
pens to  be  in  their  path  they  continue  to  work  clear 
through  the  animal  and  become  extremely  painful. 

Bears,  mountain  lions,  and  wolves  have  all  been 
victims  of  these  quills  although  they  often  attack 
and  eat  the  porcupine  when  other  food  is  scarce. 
Such  attacks  are  not  always  fatal  and  the  more  skill- 
ful predators  get  away  with  but  few  quills  in  their 
paws.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
some  of  these  animals  have  later  been  killed  by  man 
and  quills  have  been  found  imbedded  in  their  flesh. 

The  fisher  has  been  mentioned  as  the  particular 
Nemesis  of  the  porcupine  because  he  alone  of  all  the 
animals  seems  able  to  dine  on  porky  with  little 
danger  to  himself.  Not  only  is  he  extremely  skillful 
in  avoiding  the  quills  while  killing  a  porcupine  but 
those  which  he  does  acquire  in  the  process  appear 
to  do  him  little,  if  any,  harm.  The  fisher  is  a  specialist 
in  porky  slaying  and  he  outwits  his  stupid  prey  at 
every  turn.  He  is  as  agile  as  a  squirrel;  so  it  does  the 
porcupine  no  good  to  seek  refuge  in  a  tree.  If  the 
slow-witted  porky  goes  out  on  a  limb  the  fisher 
comes  up  on  the  underside  where  there  are  no  quills 
and  his  mission  is  soon  accomplished.  On  the  ground 
he  maneuvers  his  victim  into  a  position  where  he 
can  get  at  the  unprotected  portion  of  his  anatomy. 
But  it  is  on  the  snow  that  the  fisher  is  at  his  best. 
The  porky  gets  his  head  under  a  log,  or  between 
some  roots,  bristles  his  quills,  and  squats  in  fancied 
security.  The  fisher  merely  tunnels  in  the  snow, 
comes  up  under  the  soft  belly,  and  one  more  porcu- 
pine trail  is  ended. 

In  some  quarters  the  popular  belief  still  exists 
that  the  porcupine  can  throw  his  quills.  This,  of 
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course,  is  not  true.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fallacy 
originated  from  the  fact  that  the  porky  can  and  does 
flip  his  short  tail  with  great  speed  and  vigor.  He  tries 
to  strike  his  attacker  with  this  appendage  and  the 
action  is  so  fast  that  it  may  have  appeared  to  some 
that  he  was  actually  throwing  the  quills.  Each  quill 
is  rather  loosely  attached  to  the  skin  and  readily 
comes  free  upon  contact. 

Feeding.  The  porcupine  will  eat  almost  anything 
in  the  nature  of  green  vegetation  but  he  has  an  es- 
pecial fondness  for  the  inner  bark  of  pine  trees. 
Buds  and  foliage  form  a  part  of  his  summer  diet, 
but  the  bulk  of  his  food  comes  from  the  spruces 
and  the  lodgepole,  limber,  and  white-barked  pine 
trees.  He  may  gnaw  the  bark  from  ground  level  or 
any  distance  from  there  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He 
often  "girdles"  a  tree  well  up  from  its  base,  thus 
killing  the  top,  or  gnaws  all  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
limbs,  causing  them  to  die  and  resulting  in  mal- 
formation of  the  tree.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
he  is  very  destructive  to  plantings  of  young  pines, 
the  lumber  interests  detest  him  and  in  many  states 
there  is  a  bounty  on  his  head. 

The  porky  has  one  weakness  which  makes  him  a 
nuisance  to  campers  and  woodsmen,  and  that  is  his 
fondness  for  salt.  Human  perspiration  leaves  a 
salty  deposit  on  any  articles  that  are  handled  fre- 
quently, such  as  canoe  paddles,  ax  handles,  tent  guy 
ropes,  gun  stocks,  pack  straps,  and  other  gear.  To 
get  the  salt  with  which  these  things  are  impregnated 
porky  will  gnaw  them  to  slivers.  He  will  gnaw 
through  floors  and  the  sides  of  buildings  where  the 
human  hand  has  touched  the  wood.  In  camps  he 
often  raids  the  grub  box  to  get  at  the  bacon  and  salt 
pork.  Where  these  animals  are  abundant  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  camper  to  keep  everything  beyond 
their  reach. 

In  some  places  he  is  protected  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  the  only  animal  which  an  unarmed  and 
hungry  woods  traveler  could  kill  with  a  club.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  still  leaves  him  of  ques- 
tionable value  because  he  may  be  very  difficult  to 
find  in  such  an  emergency.  However,  if  one  is  lost 
and  without  food,  and  can  find  a  porky,  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  fire. 

The  Indian  method  of  cooking  one  is  extremely 

WEASEL 

Common  Names:  Ermine,  Ferret,  Stoat,  Weasel. 

History.  The  weasels  are  the  smallest  members  of 
the  family  Mustelidae  and  the  sub-family  Mustel- 
inae.  They  are  also  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
distributed;  for  their  clan  numbers  36  species  and 
sub-species  throughout  North  America.  As  a  group 
they  represent  a  high  degree  of  development  in 
predatory  and  carnivorous  tendencies  and  are 
notorious  for  their  wanton  killing. 

Their  winter  coat  (typical  with  most  species)  of 
pure  white  with  a  black-tipped  tail  has  earned  them 
the  name  of  ermine,  but  there  is  only  one  species, 
Arctica,  which  is  most  closely  related  to  the  true  Old 
World  ermine  that  furnished  the  robes  of  royalty. 

The  weasel  plays  a  relatively  minor  part  in  the 
annual  fur  harvest  because  the  pelts  are  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  trapper's  efforts. 
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simple.  Kill  the  porky  by  hitting  him  over  the  snout 
or  head  with  a  club.  (He  gives  up  the  ghost  easily.) 
Then,  with  no  further  preparation,  put  him  on  the 
coals  and  pile  more  coals  over  the  body  until  it  is 
covered.  Let  it  roast  for  about  30  minutes;  then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire.  The  outer  skin  with  burned 
quills  will  readily  come  away  from  the  white  meat. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  tender,  but  likely  to  have 
a  flavor  of  pine  bark.  It  would  supply  nourishment 
and  ward  off  starvation,  but  is  not  considered  an 
epicurean  delight. 

The  porcupine  is  largely  nocturnal  in  habits  but 
may  often  be  found  feeding  or  wandering  about  by 
day. 

Breeding.  Porcupines  are  apparently  influenced 
by  cyclic  changes.  They  often  increase  slowly  in 
many  areas  until  they  hit  the  peak  abundance  and 
then  gradually  decline  in  numbers  until  they  are 
scarce.  They  mate  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
and  the  female  bears  from  one  to  four  young,  the 
average  being  two.  The  young  are  fully  covered  with 
stiff  hair  and  develop  their  quills  early  in  life. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  species  is  found  in 
the  forested  areas  over  the  greater  part  of  Canada 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  north 
of  40  degrees  latitude. 

YELLOW-HAIRED   PORCUPINE 

Erethizon  epixanthus  epixanthus 

Common  Names:  Same  as  for  Canadian  porcu- 
pine. 

Identification.  In  this  species  the  underfur  is  yel- 
lowish or  tawny  and  the  quills  are  a  tannish-white. 
These  animals  are  usually  a  little  larger  than  the 
Canadian  variety,  sometimes  being  about  40  inches 
in  length  and  some  specimens  weighing  close  to  50 
pounds.  Except  for  color  and  size,  what  has  been 
written  regarding  the  Canadian  species  also  applies 
to  the  yellow-haired  porcupine. 

Characteristics  are  virtually  the  same  as  those 
given  for  the  Canadian  species. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  species  is  found 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  as  far 
south  as  Mexico. 

Mustela  cicognani 

BONAPARTE  WEASEL 

Mustela  cicognani  cicognani 

Identification.  This  is  a  small,  slender  animal 
with  a  long  neck,  long  body,  and  short  legs.  The 
head  is  small;  the  ears  are  rounded  and  set  close  to 
the  skull.  The  soles  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  are 
furred. 

Both  sexes  are  alike  in  appearance  but  the  males 
are  invariably  larger  than  the  females.  An  adult 
male  is  about  11  inches  long,  the  female  about  9 
inches. 

The  fur  consists  of  a  short,  dense  undercoat  cov- 
ered by  long,  shining  guard  hairs.  In  summer  the 
pelage  is  a  warm  brown  on  the  upper  body  and 
yellowish-white  below.  The  top  of  the  head  is  some- 
what darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  feet 
are  tinged  with  yellowish-white.  In  winter  the  coat 
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is  pure  glistening  white  except  for  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish tint  along  the  rump  and  under  parts  and  a 
black  tip  on  the  tail. 

Characteristics.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  small  a 
body  could  house  such  a  vicious  nature.  Most  preda- 
tors, large  or  small,  kill  in  order  to  eat,  but  the 
weasel  goes  beyond  the  law  of  survival  and  often 
kills  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  bloodthirsty  creature  exists. 

The  term  bloodthirsty  is  aptly  applied  to  this 
tiny  animal  because  warm  blood  is  his  normal  food. 
To  get  it  he  attacks  his  prey  in  the  neck  or  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  sucks  the  blood  from  a  main 
artery.  The  smaller  mammals,  from  mice  to  rabbits, 
and  birds  up  to  the  size  of  the  grouse  are  all  on  his 
list  of  victims.  When  the  occasion  offers  he  will 
kill  as  many  as  possible.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  a  single  weasel  has  slaughtered  as  many  as  30 
to  40  hens  in  one  night.  Obviously  no  one  weasel 
needs,  or  could  consume,  that  much  blood,  and  such 
acts  bear  out  the  utter  savagery  and  viciousness  of 
his  nature. 

The  weasel,  in  turn,  probably  falls  prey  to  such 
creatures  as  the  fox,  lynx,  larger  owls,  and  his  near 
relatives  the  mink,  marten,  and  fisher,  but  his  size 
and  agility  make  him  so  hard  to  catch  that  he  has 
less  to  fear  from  other  predators  than  most  small 
animals.  As  an  additional  protection  he,  like  his 
fierce  cousin,  the  wolverine,  is  equipped  with  an 
anal  gland  which  secretes  a  strong,  obnoxious  odor. 

He  is  both  curious  and  bold  by  nature.  He  will 
instantly  disappear  at  the  sight  of  man  but  a  squeak- 
ing sound— such  as  might  be  made  by  sucking 
against  the  back  of  the  hand— will  usually  cause  him 
to  show  himself  immediately.  He  seems  to  be  unsus- 
picious of  a  trap  and  is  not  difficult  to  catch.  Baits, 
even  old  ones,  seem  to  attract  him,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  investigates  such  traps  from  curiosity  rather 
than  for  food  because  he  prefers  only  a  fresh  kill. 


All  his  senses  are  highly  developed  and  he  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  efficiency  when  it  comes  to 
killing.  Although  most  of  his  activity  is  on  the 
ground,  or  beneath  it  when  he  invades  the  burrows 
of  other  animals,  he  can  climb  trees  if  necessary.  He 
is  most  active  during  the  night  but  he  is  an  indefatig- 
able hunter  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Once  he  takes  up  the  trail  of  a  victim  he  is  usually 
successful  in  making  his  kill  and  is  thus  a  source  of 
terror  to  all  the  small  creatures  in  his  vicinity. 

Breeding.  The  weasel  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
his  tribe.  A  female  bears  from  four  to  six  young  as  a 
rule  but  eight  is  not  an  uncommon  litter.  The  home 
den  is  generally  a  burrow  under  a  rock  pile,  stone 
fence,  boulder,  or  some  such  secure  spot.  Once  they 
are  furred  the  immature  animals  resemble  their 
parents.  While  the  young  are  under  the  mother's 
care  she  is  utterly  fearless  and  will  defend  them 
with  her  life. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  Bonaparte  weasel 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  and  therefore  the 
most  representative  of  all  the  weasel  clan.  It  is  com- 
mon over  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  occurs  from  the  New  England  states 
through  New  York  and  the  northern  parts  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  to  the  timbered  areas  of  Minne- 
sota, north  from  Labrador  to  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  thence  south  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Colorado.  In  some  regions  this  species 
is  replaced  by  others,  or  a  sub-species,  and  in  many 
instances  its  range  overlaps  that  of  other  varieties. 

A  brief  description  of  the  other  species,  including 
their  approximate  range,  follows: 

ALABAMA  WEASEL 

Mustela  peninsula   olivacea 

This  is  a  sub-species  of  the  Peninsulae  with  a  dis- 
tinctly olive-green  tinge  in  the  pelage,  and  having 


less  yellow  on  the  feet  than  a  typical  specimen  of 
that  species.  The  coat  does  not  turn  white  in  winter, 
but  is  creamy-brown  above  with  pale  chrome-yellow 
under  parts  and  a  black-tipped  tail.  It  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  central  portion  of  Alabama. 

ALASKAN  LEAST  WEASEL 

Mustela  rixosa  eskimo 

This  is  one  of  the  smaller  varieties  similar  to  the 
typical  Rixosa  but  of  a  duller  coloration.  The  fe- 
males are  much  smaller  than  the  males.  The  summer 
coat  is  a  reddish-brown  above,  the  under  parts  are 
white.  The  winter  pelage  is  all  white  with  no  black 
tip  on  the  tail.  It  inhabits  the  region  around  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska. 

ALLEGHENIAN  LEAST  WEASEL 

Mustela  allegheniensis 

This  is  a  trifle  larger  than  other  least  weasels  and 
of  darker  coloration.  The  summer  coat  is  a  rich 
brown  above,  white  below,  and  the  tail  has  but  few 
black  hairs,  or  none.  In  winter  this  animal  is  totally 
white.  It  is  found  in  the  Allegheny  Mountain  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania. 

BLACK  HILLS  WEASEL  Mustela  alleni 

This  is  a  medium-sized  weasel  about  15  inches  in 
length  with  a  summer  coat  of  golden-brown  above 
and  orange-yellow  below.  The  chin  and  upper  lip 
are  white.  It  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
far  as  British  Columbia  and  in  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range. 

BRIDLED  WEASEL        Mustela  frenata  frenata 

This  variety  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  typical 
weasel  and  is  distinguished  by  having  a  white  streak 
between  the  eye  and  the  ear  (hence  the  name 
"bridled"),  and  a  white  spot  on  the  forehead.  The 
upper  parts  in  general  are  a  pale  brown;  the  top 
of  the  head  is  darker,  and  there  is  a  dark  spot  back 
of  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  under  parts  are  a 
rich  creamy-yellow  blending  to  nearly  white  on  the 
throat  and  chin.  The  range  extends  from  southern 
Texas  to  well  into  Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA  WEASEL 

Mustela  xanthogenys  xanthogenys 

This  is  a  medium-sized  weasel  with  a  long  tail. 
In  summer  the  upper  parts  are  a  deep,  dull  brown 
with  some  golden  tones,  and  the  face  has  whitish 
markings.  The  under  parts  are  light  yellow-ochre. 
In  winter  the  dull  brown  coat  lacks  the  golden  tints. 
The  head  is  darker,  being  nearly  black  on  the  top 
of  the  nose.  There  is  a  wide  slanting  streak  of  whit- 
ish between  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  a  spot  of  the 
same  on  the  forehead.  The  under  parts,  including 
the  forelegs  and  feet  and  the  inner  side  and  toes  of 
the  hind  legs,  are  buffy-yellow  or  yellow-orange. 
The  chin  is  white.  It  is  found  in  California  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

CASCADE  MOUNTAIN  WEASEL 

Mustela  saturata 

This  is  a  large  weasel  (males  measure  17  inches) 
with  a  long  tail.  The  pelage  in  summer  is  a  very 
deep  dark  brown  with  the  darkest  portion  on  the 
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head.  There  is  a  conspicuous  spot  of  brown  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.  The  chin  is  white  and  the 
under  parts  vary  from  pale  orange  to  yellow.  This 
variety  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Cascade  and  Siskiyou 
Mountains  from  Oregon  into  British  Columbia. 

DWARF  WEASEL  Mustela  streatori  leptus 

The  dwarf  weasel  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  weasels, 
with  very  little  black  on  the  tail  tip.  The  summer 
pelage  is  dark  brown  above  and  white  below.  In  the 
winter  the  coat  is  pure  white  except  for  the  black 
tip  on  the  tail.  This  type  is  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Colorado  into  Alberta. 

FLORIDA  WEASEL 

Mustela  peninsulae  peninsulae 

This  is  a  fairly  large  weasel  (males  measure  about 
15  inches)  with  upper  parts  of  a  rich  deep  brown 
and  the  under  parts  yellowish.  There  is  a  dusky  spot 
behind  the  mouth  and  the  upper  lips  and  chin  are 
white.  The  actual  range  is  not  well  defined  but  it  is 
believed  that  this  species  is  distributed  throughout 
the  Florida  peninsula. 


GREENLAND  WEASEL 


Mustela  audax 


The  Greenland  weasel  is  short-tailed  and  of  med- 
ium size.  In  summer  the  medium-brown  upper  parts 
are  separated  from  the  white  under  parts  by  a  defi- 
nite line  of  black.  The  range  is  limited  to  northern 
Greenland. 

JUNEAU  WEASEL 

Mustela  cicognani  alascensis 

This  sub-species  measures  about  13  inches  (males) 
in  length,  and  has  a  summer  coat  of  chocolate- 
brown  above  and  yellowish-white  below.  The  feet 
usually  show  more  white  than  those  of  a  typical 
weasel.  As  the  name  implies,  this  variety  is  found 
near  Juneau,  Alaska. 

KODIAK  ISLAND  WEASEL    Mustela  kadiacensis 

This  is  a  sub-species  similar  to  the  Arctica  but 
slightly  smaller.  The  range  is  limited  to  Kodiak 
Island,  Alaska. 

LEAST  WEASEL;  BANGS  WEASEL 

Mustela  rixosa  rixosa 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  weasel  tribe.  In  summer 
the  upper  parts  are  reddish-brown  and  the  under 
parts  white.  The  tail  lacks  the  usual  black  tip.  In 
winter  the  coat  is  totally  white.  Ranges  to  the  Arctic 
limit  of  trees  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Alaskan 
coast,  south  to  Montana  and  northern  Minnesota. 

LITTLE  WEASEL;  SIERRA  LEAST  WEASEL 

Mustela  muricus 

This  is  another  very  small  member  of  the  tribe, 
with  a  short  black-tipped  tail.  In  summer  the  upper 
body  is  a  dull  brown  inclined  to  olive-green  and  the 
under  parts  are  white.  It  is  found  in  some  sections 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  California. 

LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

Mustela  longicauda  longicauda 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  weasels  (males  measure 
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about  18  inches),  with  a  longer  than  usual  tail 
which  has  a  short  black  tip.  In  summer  the  upper 
parts  are  light  yellow-brown.  The  head  is  darker 
than  the  body  and  the  upper  lip  and  chin  are  white. 
The  under  parts  are  warm  yellow.  The  winter 
pelage  is  pure  white  except  for  the  black  tail  tip. 
This  species  inhabits  the  plains  country  from  Kansas 
to  the  north. 

MINNESOTA  WEASEL 

Mustela  longicauda  spadix 

On  this  large  weasel  (males  measure  about  18 
inches)  the  upper  parts  are  chocolate-brown  and 
lower  parts  buffy-yellow.  The  upper  lip  and  chin 
are  white.  In  winter  the  pelage  is  totally  white  ex- 
cept for  black  on  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  along 
the  northern  timber  belt  of  Minnesota. 

MISSOURI  WEASEL  Mustela  primulina 

In  summer  this  weasel  is  a  very  rich  deep  brown 
above  and  the  under  parts  are  strikingly  yellow.  The 
tail  is  tipped  with  black  and  the  chin  is  white.  Typi- 
cal range  includes  Jasper  County,  Missouri. 

MOUNTAIN  LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

Mustela  longicauda  oribasus 

This  is  a  fairly  large  weasel  with  dark  brown 
upper  body  and  under  parts  of  brownish-yellow. 
The  upper  lip,  chin,  and  tops  of  the  feet  are  white. 
It  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  Kettle  River. 


MOUNTAIN  WEASEL 


Mustela  arizonensis 


This  weasel  is  smaller  than  the  mountain  long- 
tail,  and  has  upper  parts  of  somber  brown,  darker 
on  the  head,  and  under  parts  varying  from  orange 
to  yellow.  The  upper  lip  and  chin  are  white.  It  is 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Colorado  to 
British  Columbia  and  in  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  WEASEL 

Mustela  cicognani  mortigena 

This  is  a  medium-sized  weasel  (males  measure 
about  13  inches)  with  a  rather  short  tail.  The  sum- 
mer soat  is  brown  above  and  white  below  with  very 
little  white  on  the  feet.  It  is  found  only  in  New- 
foundland. 

NEW  MEXICO  BRIDLED  WEASEL 

Mustela  frenata  neomexicana 

This  variety  has  a  wide  whitish  streak  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear  which  resembles  a  bridle.  The  upper 
body  is  a  pale  brownish-yellow  and  the  head  is 
brownish-black.  Besides  the  "bridle"  there  is  a 
splotch  of  white  between  the  eyes.  The  under  parts 
are  somewhat  lighter  than  the  upper  body  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  tail  is  black.  It  is  common  to  the 
Mesilla  Valley  region  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW  YORK  WEASEL 

Mustela    novaboracensis   novaboracensis 

This  is  a  fairly  large  type  (males  measure  about 
16  inches)  which  has  a  summer  coat  of  rich,  dark 
brown  above  and  white  below.  The  under  parts  are 


tinged  with  yellow.  The  winter  pelage  is  white  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  range.  This  so-called  New 
York  weasel  actually  ranges  widely  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States  from  southern  Maine  to  North 
Carolina  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 

NORTHERN  LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 

Mustela  occisor 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  New  York  weasel  in 
coloration  but  has  a  narrower  tail  with  a  very  short 
black  tip.  Males  average  about  18  inches  in  length. 
Typical  range  covers  northern  Maine  and  possibly 
Province  of  Quebec. 

OREGON  WEASEL 

Mustela  xanthogenys  oregonensis 

The  Oregon  weasel  is  rather  large  (males  meas- 
ure about  18  inches)  and  has  face  markings  similar 
to  those  of  the  California  weasel  but  less  conspicu- 
ous. The  upper  parts  (in  summer)  are  pale  reddish- 
brown,  under  parts  yellowish.  The  tail  is  briefly 
tipped  with  black.  The  limits  of  the  range  are  not 
clearly  defined  but  this  sub-species  is  typical  of  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon. 

PLAINS  LEAST  WEASEL        Mustela  campestris 

This  is  a  very  small  weasel  (males  measure  about 
7i/£  inches)  with  a  summer  pelage  of  soft  brown 
above  and  very  light  under  parts.  The  tail  has  no 
black  tip  and  the  white  below  extends  onto  the  fore- 
feet. The  range  extends  indefinitely  through  the 
plains  country  of  Nebraska. 

POLAR  WEASEL  Mustela  arctica  polaris 

This  is  a  large  type  with  a  summer  pelage  of  rich 
golden  brown  above  and  light  yellow  below.  The 
upper  lips,  chin,  and  throat  are  pure  white.  The 
winter  pelage  is  totally  white  except  for  black  on 
tip  of  tail.  It  inhabits  the  northern  part  of  Green- 
land. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  WEASEL 

Mustela  haidarum 

This  is  a  typical-sized  weasel  (males  measure  11 
inches)  with  a  summer  coat  of  very  dark  brown 
above  and  yellow  below.  The  tail  is  black  for  more 
than  half  its  length.  In  winter  the  pelage  is  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  on  the  lower  back  and  under 
parts.  It  is  found  principally  on  Graham  Island  in 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Group,  British  Columbia. 

REDWOODS  WEASEL 

Mustela  xanthogenys  munda 

This  species  does  not  change  to  white  in  the  win- 
ter. The  winter  pelage  is  a  deep,  tawny  brown, 
darker  on  the  head  and  nose  than  elsewhere.  The 
under  parts  are  buffy-orange.  In  summer  the  brown 
is  darker  and  duller  and  the  under  parts  rather 
faded.  Its  range  is  along  the  coastal  region  of  north- 
ern California. 

RICHARDSON  WEASEL 

Mustela  cicognani  richardsoni 

This  weasel  is  about  15  to  16  inches  long  and  is 
similar  to  the  typical  Bonaparte  weasel  in  coloration 


but  has  a  longer  tail.  Its  range  covers  the  wooded 
regions  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  interior  of  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia. 


SMALL-EARED  WEASEL 


Mustela   microtis 


This  is  similar  to  the  Richardson  weasel  but  is 
only  about  12  inches  long.  The  upper  body  (in 
summer)  has  a  golden-yellow  tone  and  the  white 
under  parts  are  tinged  with  deep  yellow.  The  ears 
are  exceptionally  small.  It  is  found  in  British 
Columbia,  particularly  around  Shesley. 

SOUTHERN  WEASEL 

Mustela  novaboracensis  notia 

In  this  large  weasel  (males  measure  about  17 
inches)  the  summer  coat  is  dark  chocolate-brown  on 
the  upper  portion  and  yellow  on  the  lower.  The  tail 
is  black  for  nearly  half  its  length.  It  ranges  from 
North  Carolina  to  northern  Virginia. 

TUNDRA  or  ARCTIC  WEASEL 

Mustela  arctica  arctica 

This  variety  is  the  weasel  most  clearly  related  to 
the  Old  World  ermine.  In  summer  the  pelage  is 
deep  yellow-brown  above  and  the  under  parts  are 
distinctly  yellow,  including  the  first  half  of  the  un- 
derside of  the  tail.  In  winter  the  pelage  is  pure  white 
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except  for  a  wash  of  yellow  on  the  rump  and  a  black 
tip  on  the  tail.  It  is  found  largely  along  the  Arctic 
coastal  areas  and  in  the  tundra  country  of  northern 
Alaska. 

WASHINGTON  WEASEL     Mustela  washingtoni 

The  males  of  this  type  average  about  16  inches, 
the  females  about  14  inches.  The  tail  is  longer  than 
the  typical  variety  and  has  a  brief  black  tip.  In  sum- 
mer the  upper  body  is  a  rich  brown  and  the  lower 
parts  white  washed  with  yellowish.  As  the  name  de- 
notes, its  range  is  within  the  State  of  Washington— 
particularly  around  the  Mount  Adams  region. 

BLACK-FOOTED  FERRET  Mustela  nignpes 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Putorius 
and  is  larger  and  more  like  a  mink  than  the  other 
weasels.  The  males  average  about  22  inches  in  length 
and  the  females  slightly  smaller.  The  upper  parts 
are  a  pale  straw  color  with  an  admixture  of  dark 
brown  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  along  the 
back.  The  under  parts  are  cream  colored  and  the 
feet  are  dusky.  The  short  tail  is  the  same  color  as 
the  body  except  for  a  short  dark  tip.  There  is  a 
wide  black  marking  across  the  face  like  the  "mask" 
on  a  raccoon.  The  range  comprises  most  of  the  Great 
Plains  region  from  western  North  Dakota  and  nor- 
thern Montana  to  Texas,  west  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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PART  VI 


UPLAND    GAME    BIRDS 


DUSKY  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Blue  Grouse,  Fool  Hen,  Gray 
Grouse,  Mountain  Grouse,  Pine  Grouse,  Pine  Hen. 

History.  The  dusky  grouse,  a  strictly  western 
variety,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  huge  pine  forests 
long  before  the  first  white  man  came  to  North 
America.  Brief  mention  of  him  is  found  in  some  of 
the  earliest  notes  made  by  explorers  but  the  records 
are  sketchy  at  best  and  all  too  little  was  handed  down 
to  succeeding  generations. 

In  spite  of  the  same  characteristic  trust  in  man 
that  he  shares  with  some  of  the  other  species,  he  has 
managed  to  cope  with  the  inroads  of  civilization 
and  is  still  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  his 
native  habitat. 

In  many  sections  of  his  range  he  is  better  known  as 
blue  grouse  than  under  the  official  term  of  dusky. 

Identification.  The  dusky  grouse  is  the  largest  of 
the  wood  grouse,  often  weighing  up  to  3I/2  pounds. 
The  hen  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male  and  differs 
somewhat  in  appearance.  (See  color  plate  on  p.  482.) 

Male.  The  ground  color  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  parts  in  general  is  a  dull  grayish-black  but  this 
is  almost  entirely  hidden  by  fine,  wavy  transverse 
lines  of  bluish-gray  which  blend  to  light  brown  on 
the  shoulders  and  secondaries.  The  shoulder  feathers 
have  white  shaft  streaks  and  end  with  a  spot  of 
white.  An  indistinct  line  of  broken  white  and  gray 
runs  from  the  bill  to  behind  the  eye.  The  forehead  is 
a  dull  reddish-brown.  The  throat  is  mixed  gray  and 
white  and  the  sides  of  the  head  are  plain  dusky.  The 
eye  is  orange-brown.  There  is  an  orange-red  comb 
over  the  eye  and  the  air  sacs  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
are  of  the  same  color.  The  under  parts,  including  the 
breast,  are  a  pale  bluish-gray  becoming  lighter  at  the 
rear.  The  feathers  on  the  under  parts  have  white 
margins  which  are  wider  on  the  flanks  and  lower 
tail  coverts  than  elsewhere.  The  tail,  composed  of  20 
broad  feathers,  is  rounded,  of  a  dusky-brown  color 
with  marbled  markings  of  ash-gray  and  terminates 
in  a  wide  band  of  light  gray. 

Female.  The  general  ground  color  of  the  upper 
parts  is  also  a  slaty-black  but  the  wavy  transverse 
bars  are  wider  and  more  regular  in  front  and  be- 
come broken  and  mottled  with  various  shades  of 
brown  behind.  The  under  parts  are  bluish-gray  as 
on  the  male,  but  this  is  broken  along  the  median 
line  from  the  throat  to  the  abdomen  by  transverse 
bars  of  yellowish-brown.  The  feathers  on  the  flanks 
are  white-tipped  and  mottled  with  buff  and  black. 
The  middle  tail  feathers  are  heavily  mottled  even 
on  the  terminal  bar  of  gray.  The  female  has  no  comb 
or  air  sacs. 


Dendragapus  obscurus  obscurus 

Ornithologists  now  recognize  two  sub-species  of 
the  dusky  grouse  but  these  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  can  be  included  here.  As  with  most  sub- 
species the  difference  is  more  a  matter  of  range  than 
of  coloration. 

FLEMING'S  GROUSE 

Dendragapus  obscurus  flemingi 

Common  Names:  Same  as  for  dusky  grouse. 

This  bird  is  simply  a  darker  variation  of  the  dusky 
grouse  and  has  the  same  general  habits  and  char- 
acteristics. Its  range  is  more  northerly  than  the  dusky 
as  it  is  commonly  found  in  northern  British  Colum- 
bia, southern  Yukon  Territory,  and  southwestern 
Mackenzie  region. 

RICHARDSON'S  GROUSE 

Dendragapus  obscurus  richardsoni 

Common  Names:  Same  as  for  preceding  species. 

This  grouse  is  practically  the  same  as  the  dusky 
grouse  except  for  its  tail.  The  tail  is  longer,  square 
at  the  end,  and  the  terminal  band  at  the  end  is 
narrower.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  central  British  Columbia  and  western 
Alberta  to  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

Characteristics.  "Fool  hen"  is  one  of  the  common 
names  for  the  dusky  grouse,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  applied  to  other  grouse  whose  nature  it  is 
to  be  over-trustful  of  man. 

The  dusky  grouse,  however,  unlike  some  of  his 
relatives,  soon  becomes  "educated"  in  those  sections 
where  he  is  hunted  persistently;  he  then  adopts  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  wily  ruffed  grouse  of  the  East. 
When  flushed  he  is  more  likely  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
tall  tree  than  his  eastern  relative.  He  frequents  the 
dense  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  forests  from  about  sea  level 
to  the  timber  line.  His  favorite  haunts  are  edges  of 
clearings  and  along  the  openings  near  streams.  Open 
glades  in  the  forest,  with  heavy  cover  all  around 
them,  usually  attract  numbers  of  these  birds. 

The  diet  of  the  dusky  grouse,  like  that  of  the 
ruffed,  consists  largely  of  whatever  is  available  in 
his  locality.  Much  of  his  food  comes  from  the  buds 
of  the  evergreens  in  which  he  lives  and  it  is  presumed 
that  he  eats  such  berries  and  leaves  as  he  can  find. 

Not  much  is  known  about  his  winter  habits,  or 
what  he  uses  for  food  when  the  deep  snow  covers 
everything  on  the  ground.  He  keeps  to  the  tall 
conifers  for  the  most  part  but  sometimes  alights  on 
the  snow  and  is  said  to  shelter  at  times  in  a  snow 
drift  like  the  ruffed  grouse. 
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His  love-making  follows  somewhat  the  same  gen- 
eral pattern  of  all  the  other  grouse  but  he,  like  his 
close  relative  the  sooty  grouse,  is  especially  equipped 
to  show  off  before  the  hen.  He  is  provided  with  an 
air  sac  on  each  side  of  his  neck  and  when  he  becomes 
amorous  he  inflates  these  sacs  until  the  feathers  sur- 
rounding them  spread  and  turn  outward.  The  un- 
dersides of  the  neck  feathers  are  white  and  when  the 
red  sacs  are  distended  these  feathers  form  a  white 
ring,  or  rosette,  around  them. 

With  these  sacs  expanded  he  mounts  a  fallen  log 
or  some  other  slight  elevation  and  struts  about  with 
drooping  wings  and  tail  held  stiffly  erect.  The  comb- 
like "eyebrows"  are  also  distended  as  he  approaches 
the  hen.  When  directly  in  front  of  her  he  lowers 
his  head  to  the  ground  as  though  making  a  bow 
and  suddenly  expels  the  air  from  the  swollen  sacs 
on  his  neck.  This  deflation  produces  a  resonant 
"boom,  boom,  boom."  Like  the  drumming  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  this  has  a  peculiar  ventriloquistic 
character  which  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  sound  comes  from  near  or  far  and  therefore  dif- 
ficult to  locate  the  bird. 

The  males  occasionally  battle  over  the  same  hen 
but  their  efforts  are  directed  chiefly  toward  a  display 
of  their  individual  charms  as  a  means  of  winning  a 
mate. 
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Breeding.  After  courtship  and  mating  the  hen 
goes  into  seclusion  and  proceeds  with  her  nest  build- 
ing and  egg  laying. 

The  nest,  like  that  of  the  other  grouse,  is  little 
more  than  a  crude  collection  of  grass  and  pine 
needles  placed  in  a  depression  in  the  ground.  It  is 
often  located  beneath  a  log  and  usually  at  the  edge 
of  the  timber.  The  eggs,  from  seven  to  ten  in  number, 
are  cream  or  pale  buff,  speckled  all  over  with  red- 
dish-brown spots. 

The  hen  is  a  close  sitter  and  does  not  leave  the 
nest  unless  in  imminent  danger  of  being  stepped  on. 
She  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  eggs  during  her 
absence  from  the  nest  and  they  are  quite  conspic- 
uous. Neither  is  she  so  skilled  in  the  "broken-wing" 
trick  often  used  by  the  female  ruffed  grouse. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  male  aids  in  caring  for 
the  young,  but  if  that  is  true  it  is  an  uncommon  trait 
among  grouse.  It  is  known  that  the  parents  and 
young  remain  together  in  the  autumn,  however, 
which  indicates  that  the  dusky  may  be  more  in- 
clined to  monogamy  than  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  dusky  grouse  is  found 
wherever  there  are  evergreen  forests  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Colorado  and  northern  Utah 
to  Arizona  and  central  New  Mexico  and  east  as  far 
as  Nevada. 


FRANKLIN'S  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Fool  Hen,  Franklin's  Spruce 
Grouse,  Mountain  Grouse,  Tyee  Grouse,  Wood 
Grouse. 

History.  The  Franklin's  grouse,  named  after  the 
English  explorer,  Qir  John  Franklin,  was  first  re- 
ported by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  an  account  of  their 
travels  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1804-1806.  Despite 
the  intervening  years  and  the  remarkable  tameness 
of  the  bird  there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little 
known  about  its  breeding  or  nesting  habits.  Orni- 
thologists report  that  these  habits  are  virtually  the 
same  as  those  of  the  spruce  grouse  to  which  it  is 
closely  related. 

The  difference  in  appearance  between  this  bird 
and  the  Hudsonian  spruce  grouse  is  small  indeed, 
but  it  has  been  accorded  a  separate  classification 
instead  of  being  listed  as  a  sub-species. 

Identification.  In  general  appearance  the  Frank- 
lin's grouse  is  identical  with  the  Hudsonian  except 
for  having  a  longer  tail  which  lacks  the  orange  tip. 
The  tail  of  the  female  is  tipped  with  white. 

Characteristics.  The  term  fool  hen,  which  is  also 
used  for  all  the  spruce  grouse  tribe,  is  even  more 


Canachites  franklini 

applicable  to  the  Franklin's  grouse.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  trusting  bird,  and  its  refusal 
to  become  alarmed  and  fly  when  encountered  prac- 
tically eliminates  it  from  the  list  of  "game"  birds. 

Like  all  the  grouse,  the  male  stages  a  special  show 
at  mating  time  to  attract  the  hens.  His  performance 
differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  other  species.  The 
bare  red  patches,  or  "eyebrows,"  over  the  eyes  are 
distended  until  they  almost  meet  over  the  top  of 
the  head.  Meanwhile  he  struts  and  prances  around 
the  object  of  his  affections  with  trailing  wings  and 
his  tail  spread  to  its  greatest  width.  From  time  to 
time  he  closes  one-half  of  the  spread  tail,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the  movement  of 
the  feathers  gives  a  clearly  audible  rustling  sound. 

Like  their  close  relatives,  these  birds  prefer  dense 
spruce  and  fir  growths,  but  they  are  likely  to  be 
found  higher  up  on  the  slopes  than  some  of  the 
other  species. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  Franklin's  grouse  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed  over  an  area  from  southern 
Alaska,  through  central  British  Columbia  and  Al- 
berta, south  to  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 


HUDSONIAN  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Black  Grouse,  Canada  Grouse, 
Cedar  Partridge,  Fool  Hen,  Spotted  Grouse,  Swamp 
Grouse,  Swamp  Partridge,  Wood  Grouse,  Wood 
Partridge. 

History.  The  Hudsonian  spruce  grouse  is  the 
most  plentiful  of  all  the  grouse  clan.  As  the  scientific 
name  denotes,  he  is  strictly  Canadian. 


Canachites  canadensis  canadensis 

Like  all  grouse,  he  belongs  to  the  order  Gallinae, 
the  sub-order  Phasiani,  and  the  family  Tetraonidae. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  three  sub- 
species have  been  classified,  all  very  much  alike  as 
to  habits  but  differing  somewhat  in  plumage  and 
range.  These  sub-species  will  be  included  here  under 
"Identification."  Together  they  cover  practically  all 
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of  the  wooded  regions  of  Canada  and  Alaska  with 
the  exception  of  one  area  where  the  Franklin's 
grouse  (Canachites  franklini)  is  most  commonly 
found. 

The  spruce  grouse  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
spruce  partridge  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  birch  partridge  (ruffed  grouse),  but  the  term 
partridge  is  a  misnomer  for  the  bird  is  actually  a 
grouse. 

Identification.  The  Hudsonian  and  the  various 
sub-species  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Unlike  the  latter,  they  have  no  ruff  and  no 
crest  on  the  head.  The  sexes  differ  in  coloration. 

Male.  The  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  gray, 
barred  with  wavy  markings  of  black.  The  male 
carries  a  narrow  comb  of  bare  red  skin  over  the 
eye.  The  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  a  sooty 
black  bordered  with  a  broken  line  of  white  around 
the  edges.  The  back  and  wings  are  grayish-brown 
crossed  with  wavy  black  and  gray  lines,  and  bear 
some  markings  of  dark  brown.  The  chest  is  sooty 
black  with  light  margins  and  the  under  parts  are 
boldly  barred  with  black  and  white  crescent-shaped 
markings.  The  under-tail  coverts  are  tipped  with 
white.  The  tail,  composed  of  16  feathers,  ends  in 
a  wide  orange-brown  band.  The  feet  are  completely 
feathered  right  down  to  the  toes. 

Female.  The  entire  upper  parts,  including  the 
wings,  are  brown,  variegated  with  tawny  yellow  and 
deep  buff  and  barred  with  wavy  black  lines.  The 
under  parts  are  dull  white  streaked  with  tawny 
brown,  especially  on  the  breast.  The  tail  is  mottled 
with  buff  and  carries  a  narrow  band  of  orange-brown 
at  the  tip. 

ALASKA  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi 

Common  Names:  Same  as  those  for  Hudsonian 
spruce  grouse. 

Both  sexes  are  paler  in  coloration  than  the  Hud- 
sonian and  the  tails  end  in  buff  instead  of  orange. 
They  are  otherwise  identical  in  appearance  and 
general  habits.  These  birds  are  found  along  the 
Mt.  McKinley  range  and  in  the  Yukon  Territory  east 
to  Great  Slave  Lake. 

CANADIAN  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

Canachites  canadensis  canace 

Common  Names:  Same  as  for  preceding  species. 

The  sole  difference  appears  in  the  females,  which 
are  gray  on  the  back  instead  of  brown.  The  males 
are  identical  with  the  Hudsonian  spruce  grouse. 

This  sub-species  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  United  States,  where  at  times 
its  range  may  overlap  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  It 
is  generally  distributed  throughout  southern  Mani- 
toba, Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
New  England. 


VALDEZ  SPRUCE  GROUSE 

Canachites  canadensis  atratus 

The  Valdez  is  somewhat  darker  than  the  Alaska 
spruce  grouse  but  the  real  distinction  lies  in  the 
olive-colored  plumage.  It  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  having  plumage  of  a  brownish-green  hue. 
The  range  is  limited  to  southeastern  Alaska  and  the 
bird  is  therefore  not  well  known  to  the  average 
sportsman. 

Characteristics.  One  of  the  common  names,  fool 
hen,  refers  to  this  bird's  characteristic  trust  in  man. 
When  flushed  he  seldom  flies  beyond  the  most  con- 
venient limb  where  he  perches  in  utter  confidence 
and  watches  the  intruder  with  friendly  curiosity. 
Shooting  does  not  seem  to  disturb  him  greatly  and 
often  a  bird  will  remain  on  the  same  limb  after  being 
narrowly  missed  by  a  bullet.  Woodsmen  frequently 
kill  them  with  a  stick. 

The  name  spruce  grouse  denotes  the  bird's  favor- 
ite habitat,  among  the  dark  spruce  forests  and  the 
tamarack  swamps  of  the  north  country.  His  staple 
diet  is  spruce  and  fir  buds  and  for  this  reason  the 
flesh  is  dark  and  generally  considered  unpalatable 
although  there  are  those  who  think  it  fine-tasting. 
During  the  summer  the  diet  is  varied  with  berries 
and  some  insects  and  at  this  time  the  flesh  is  said 
to  be  less  strong,  but  since  that  is  the  rearing  season 
it  is  hardly  the  time  to  kill  any  birds. 

The  cock  does  not  drum  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ruffed  grouse  but  he  indulges  in  a  similar  prac- 
tice during  the  mating  season.  Instead  of  using  a 
log  he  walks  slowly  up  the  trunk  of  a  leaning  tree 
as  he  fans  the  air  with  rapidly  beating  wings.  Some- 
times he  varies  the  performance  by  flying  straight 
upward  and  then  hangs  in  the  air  as  though  sus- 
pended while  his  wing-beats  create  a  drumming 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  This 
display  may  be  at  treetop  height  or  only  a  few  feet 
off  the  ground.  The  purpose,  as  with  the  ruffed 
grouse,  is  to  attract  a  mate.  While  on  the  ground 
he  struts  like  a  turkey  cock  with  his  feathers  dis- 
tended, head  held  high,  and  tail  raised  and  ex- 
panded to  its  full  width  to  impress  the  hen  of  his 
choice. 

Breeding.  The  breeding  habits  of  the  spruce 
grouse  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
(see  pages  237-238).  The  hen  is  a  devoted  mother  and 
the  young  are  well  cared  for  during  their  downy 
stage. 

The  juveniles  somewhat  resemble  the  hen  until 
after  the  first  moult  when  they  take  on  the  distinc- 
tive plumage  of  their  sex. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  spruce  grouse  is  gen- 
erally distributed  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Labrador,  north  to  Alaska  and  south 
through  Canada  wherever  there  are  good  stands  of 
spruce.  As  mentioned  under  "Identification,"  only 
one  member  of  the  group,  the  Canadian  spruce 
grouse,  is  found  south  of  the  Canadian  border. 
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PINNATED    GROUSE    (Prairie  Chicken)    Tympanuchus  cupido  americanus 


Common  Names:  Pinnated  Grouse,  Prairie 
Chicken,  Prairie  Grouse,  Prairie  Hen. 

History.  The  prairie  grouse  was  once  abundant 
throughout  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  and  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States.  Their  former 
range  extended  from  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  through  the  eastern  central  states.  Just 
how  far  east  these  birds  came  is  difficult  to  determine 
because  their  easterly  range  probably  overlapped 
that  of  the  heath  hen,  a  bird  which  they  resemble 
very  closely.  The  latter,  now  extinct,  was  believed 
to  have  ranged  as  far  west  as  the  Kentucky  barrens, 
but  early  records  made  no  distinction  between  the 
two  birds  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely 
where  one  range  ended  and  the  other  began. 

The  heath  hen,  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changes  brought  by  intensive  cultivation,  gradually 
diminished  in  numbers  until  the  lone  surviving 
member  died  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts, 
where  remnants  of  a  once  numerous  species  had 
made  a  last  stand  for  survival. 

The  pinnated  grouse,  with  more  territory  at  its 
disposal,  was  able  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  heath 
hen. 

On  the  vast  plains  these  birds  found  food,  shelter, 
and  breeding  grounds  where  except  for  natural 
enemies  they  were  unmolested  during  the  all-im- 
portant nesting  season.  The  tremendous  areas  of 
grazing  land  provided  ideal  conditions  under  which 
the  birds  could  thrive  and  multiply. 

Then  came  a  world-wide  demand  for  wheat  and 
grain.  The  sod  was  broken  and  much  of  the  former 
grassland  went  under  cultivation.  When  the  demand 
for  grain  lessened  the  fields  were  left  idle  and  the 
top  soil,  once  anchored  by  grass  rodts,  was  lifted 
and  blown  away  in  great  storms  of  dust.  Areas 
which  once  provided  excellent  pinnated  grouse 
grounds  became  nothing  but  arid  wasteland. 

In  those  regions  outside  the  dust  bowl  other  dan- 
gers threatened  the  grouse.  The  spring  harvesting  of 
the  winter  wheat  destroyed  many  nests.  Spring  plow- 
ing likewise  broke  up  the  nests  and  cover,  and  the 
practice  of  burning  the  eld  stubble  before  starting 
a  new  crop  took  a  huge  toll  of  eggs  and  young  birds. 

Under  such  adverse  conditions  the  pinnated 
grouse  is  making  a  valiant  stand  and  is  still  numerous 
in  some  sections,  but  it  is  a  losing  battle.  The  great 
flocks  of  these  birds  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  unless 
more  of  their  former  range  is  returned  to  grazing 
land  their  future  is  not  very  bright. 

Identification.  The  pinnated  grouse  is  also  known 
as  the  prairie  chicken,  but  this  name  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  its  close  relative,  the  several  species  of 
sharp-tailed  grouse.  Locally  the  former  are  referred 
to  as  "chickens"  and  the  latter  as  "sharptails"  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  confusion  the  ornithological  name  of  pin- 
nated grouse  will  be  used  here.  (See  color  plate  on 
p.  481.) 

These  grouse  are  about  the  same  length  (18 
inches)  as  the  ruffed  grouse,  but  because  of  their 
much  shorter  tails  more  of  that  length  is  body  and 
they  are  a  larger  and  heavier  bird. 

The  over-all  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  yellowish- 


brown  or  buff,  but  this  is  heavily  overlaid  with  trans- 
verse bars  of  deep  brownish-black.  These  give  the 
bird  a  somewhat  barred  effect;  closer  examination, 
however,  reveals  that  the  markings  are  irregular  and 
actually  a  series  of  broken  lines. 

The  forehead,  crown,  and  sides  of  the  head  are  a 
rich  buff.  The  crown  feathers  are  thickly  mottled 
with  black  and  brown  spots  and  can  be  raised  to 
a  short  crest.  A  stripe  of  brownish-black  runs  from 
the  bill  beneath  the  eye  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
throat  is  plain  buff  bordered  by  a  streak  of  dull  black 
on  top  which  creates  a  second  stripe  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  head. 

On  either  side  of  the  neck  there  is  a  tuft  of  stiff, 
quill-like  feathers  about  3  inches  long,  reddish- 
brown  and  buff  at  the  base,  shading  to  deep  black  at 
the  ends.  These  resemble  small  wings  and  can  be 
raised  over  the  head  like  horns.  The  cock  (only) 
has  an  orange-colored  sac  on  each  side  of  his  neck 
directly  below  this  tuft  of  feathers.  It  is  from  these 
peculiar  feathers  that  the  bird  gets  his  name  of 
"pinnated." 

The  breast  and  under  parts  are  dull  white  thickly 
barred  with  well-defined  bands  of  blackish-brown. 
The  primaries  are  plain  brownish-black  with  round 
spots  of  pale  buff  on  the  outer  webs.  The  tail,  which 
has  18  feathers,  is  short,  rounded,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  the  wings.  Each  tail  feather  is  narrowly 
tipped  with  white. 

The  legs  and  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes  and  the 
toes  are  webbed  at  their  base. 

Except  for  the  shorter  and  less  conspicuous  neck 
tufts  and  the  absence  of  air  sacs  on  the  female,  both 
sexes  appear  the  same,  although  the  hen  is  often 
smaller  and  somewhat  lighter  in  color. 

Characteristics.  The  pinnated  grouse,  unlike  most 
members  of  his  family,  is  a  lover  of  the  wide  open 
spaces.  He  finds  cover  where  wood  grouse  would  feel 
exposed  and  his  habits  fit  his  mode  of  life  on  the 
wide  prairies.  He  does  not  run  as  swiftly  as  the 
pheasant  but  he  gets  over  the  ground  very  well.  His 
flight  is  powerful  and  moderately  fast  considering 
his  size.  He  begins  with  a  series  of  powerful  wing- 
beats— a  trait  common  to  all  heavy-bodied,  short- 
winged  birds— and  when  air-borne  he  alternates  be- 
tween gliding  and  flying.  When  flushed,  a  flock  of 
these  birds  get  up  with  a  loud,  unnerving 
"whor-r-r-r"  almost  as  startling  in  effect  as  the  initial 
rise  of  a  ruffed  grouse. 

The  pinnated  grouse  is  more  gregarious  than  his 
woodland  cousins  and  good-sized  flocks  are  not  un- 
common. This  is  especially  true  in  the  autumn  when 
huge  "packs,"  as  they  are  known  locally,  get  together 
for  the  trek  southward.  The  pinnated  grouse,  like 
the  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  the  sage  hen,  is  migra- 
tory to  a  degree.  The  urge  to  migrate  is  especially 
strong  in  the  northern  limits  of  their  range.  With  the 
coming  of  winter  weather  there  is  a  restless  gathering 
of  the  packs  before  they  begin  to  work  their  way  to- 
ward a  more  temperate  climate.  Some  ornithologists 
claim  that  such  packs  are  made  up  of  young  birds 
and  hens.  The  adult  and  hardier  cocks  are  said  to 
form  packs  of  their  own  and  remain  on  the  home 
range  all  winter. 
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Breeding.  The  mating  urge  occurs  in  March  and 
may  last  until  early  in  May.  During  this  period  the 
cocks  put  on  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  court- 
ship. A  number  of  cocks— varying  from  4  or  5  to 
nearly  50— gather  before  sunrise  at  a  cleared  space 
known  as  the  dancing  ground.  A  cock  inflates  the 
air  sacs  on  his  neck  until  they  resemble  two  oranges 
and  then  with  a  violent  jerking  motion  of  the  head 
he  expels  the  air.  The  resultant  sound  is  a  loud, 
resonant  "boom-ah-b-o-o-o-m,"  or,  according  to  some 
observers,  "chika-oomboo-oo-oo-ooh,  chika-oomboo- 
00-ooh,"  which  can  be  heard  for  over  a  mile. 

One  after  another,  or  perhaps  several  at  a  time, 
the  other  cocks  follow  the  lead  of  the  first  and  soon 
the  prairie  resounds  with  their  booming.  This  at- 
tracts the  hens,  who  slip  shyly  through  the  grass  to 
where  they  can  watch  the  performance.  Gradually 
the  cocks  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy.  The  feather 
tufts  on  each  side  of  the  neck  are  raised  until  they 
look  like  horns.  With  wings  drooping  and  tail 
raised  and  spread  the  birds  rush  around  for  a  few 
steps  and  then  pause  to  emit  more  booming. 

As  his  ardor  mounts  a  cock  may  give  a  hoarse 
cackle  and  spring  from  the  ground  in  a  series  of 
hops.  Eventually  these  hops  bring  him  in  contact 
with  a  rival  cock  doing  the  same  thing  and  then  the 
feathers  fly.  At  intervals  between  fights  and  booming 
the  cocks  strut  and  dance  before  the  hens.  The 
whole  show  ends  abruptly  after  about  an  hour  and 
the  rival  cocks  feed  peacefully  together  until  the 
next  morning  when  the  performance  is  resumed.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  mating  season  the  cocks  get 
more  and  more  excited  and  fight  more  frequently. 
About  this  time  the  hens  steal  away  and  begin  their 
nesting  and  the  display  of  male  vanity  and  prowess 
is  oxer  for  that  season. 

The  nest  is  made  in  a  slight  hollow  on  the  ground 
and  is  sometimes  concealed  by  bushes  or  tufts  of 
grass.  It  is  but  thinly  lined  with  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.  The  eggs,  from  8  to  12,  are  a  light  drab  or 
buff,  generally  plain  but  sometimes  flecked  with 
brown. 

The  young,  as  with  all  grouse,  are  precocial  and 
leave  the  nest  at  once.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects 
and  are  soon  able  to  fly  for  a  short  distance.  So  far 


as  is  known  the  male  takes  no  interest  in  helping 
to  raise  the  brood.  Immature  birds  resemble  the  hen 
and  acquire  full  plumage  after  the  first  year. 

Feeding.  From  early  spring  until  late  autumn 
their  diet  consists  largely  of  insects,  mostly  grass- 
hoppers. In  the  fall  and  winter  they  feed  on  a  variety 
of  grains,  seeds,  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Wild  sun- 
flowers and  goldenrod  come  high  on  the  list,  and  the 
birds  are  very  fond  of  rose  hips. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  pinnated  grouse  is 
fairly  distributed  over  suitable  areas  from  southern 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  to  Colorado,  Idaho, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  south  to  Texas,  Arkansas, 
western  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  pinnated  grouse 
whose  differences  in  range  and  appearance  are  as 
follows: 

LESSER  PINNATED  GROUSE 

Tympanuchus  pallidicinctus 

Common  Names:  Lesser  Prairie  Chicken,  Lesser 
Prairie  Grouse,  Lesser  Prairie  Hen. 

These  are  somewhat  smaller  birds  than  the  com- 
mon pinnated  grouse,  being  from  3  to  4  inches 
shorter  and  correspondingly  lighter  in  weight.  The 
markings  are  similar  but  the  general  coloration  is 
much  paler  than  that  of  their  larger  cousins. 

The  lesser  pinnated  grouse  is  found  in  parts  of 
Colorado,  western  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  south  into  the  central  part  of  Texas  (particu- 
larly in  Beaver,  Texas,  and  Cimarron  counties). 

ATTWATER'S  PINNATED  GROUSE 

Tympanuchus  cupido  attwateri 

Common  Names:  Attwater's  Prairie  Chicken. 

This  species  is  even  smaller  than  the  lesser  pin- 
nated grouse.  The  feathers  on  the  neck  tufts  end  in 
square  tips  and  the  legs  are  feathered  only  halfway 
down  the  feet.  Coloration  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  common  pinnated  grouse.  The  range  of  these 
birds  is  restricted  to  the  coastal  areas  of  south- 
western Louisiana  and  Texas. 


RUFFED  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Birch  Partridge,  Drumming 
Grouse,  Grouse,  Long-Tailed  Grouse,  Partridge, 
Pa'tridge,  Pheasant,  Mountain  Pheasant,  Shoulder- 
Knot  Grouse,  Tippet,  White-Flesher,  Wood  Grouse. 

History.  The  Latin  name  Bonasa,  meaning  bison, 
probably  was  suggested  by  the  wild,  headlong  flight 
of  this  bird  when  flushed,  although  it  may  have 
come  from  his  "drumming"  which  rolls  like  the 
distant  thundering  of  a  herd  of  buffalo.  Umbellus 
refers  to  the  neck  ruff  which  can  be  raised  and 
spread  like  an  umbrella.  The  name  ruffed  grouse 
stems  from  this  collar. 

This  hardy  native  was  not  always  as  shy  and  crafty 
as  he  is  today.  The  Indian  hunted  him  with  trap 
and  snare  and  bow-and-arrow,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  menu  was  well  estab- 
lished before  the  earliest  settlers  arrived.  When  the 
first  Pilgrim  Father  shouldered  his  blunderbuss  and 


Bonasa  umbellus  umbellus 

went  out  to  get  some  meat  for  the  table  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  returned  with  a  brace  or  two  of 
ruffed  grouse. 

Later  the  market  gunners  slaughtered  these  fine 
game  birds  along  with  all  the  other  species.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  England  were  the  two  greatest 
centers  and  thousands  of  birds  were  sold  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  as  cheaply  as  50  and  75  cents 
a  pair.  Among  the  common  names,  the  term  "white- 
flesher"  was  popularly  used  where  these  birds  were 
formerly  sold,  probably  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
prairie  chicken— a  darker-meated  variety  also  on 
sale  at  that  time. 

Bonasa  was  a  trusting  bird  with  little  fear  of 
man— in  very  remote  sections  he  is  still  compara- 
tively tame— but  he  was  by  no  means  stupid  and 
soon  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  a  changing  situa- 
tion. He  was,  and  is,  essentially  a  bird  of  the  young 


forest.  Clearing  the  land  lor  agriculture  reduced 
his  range  and  affected  his  numbers  but  he  refused 
to  be  pushed  out  of  the  picture.  He  retired  to  the 
rocky  hillsides  and  inaccessible  places  and  when  the 
virgin  timber  had  been  cut  over  he  found  that  the 
slashings  provided  both  suitable  cover  and  food. 

As  time  went  on  he  discovered  that  the  fringes  of 
old  orchards  and  abandoned  farms  made  an  ideal 
habitat,  and  he  adopted  the  wily  habits  which  per- 
mitted him  to  survive  within  sound  of  the  woods- 
man's axe  and  sight  of  the  farmer's  plow.  The  more 
he  was  crowded  the  wiser  he  grew,  and  despite  the 
many  factors  working  toward  his  extermination  he 
managed  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  heath  hen,  the 
passenger  pigeon,  and  other  species  now  extinct. 

Despite  the  cyclic  thinning  of  his  ranks  and  the 
terrific  odds  against  a  young  grouse  reaching  matur- 
ity—because of  disease  and  predators— there  are  fav- 
orable indications  that  Bonasa's  drumming  will 
continue  to  resound  through  our  woods. 

Identification.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  upland 
game  birds,  the  ruffed  grouse  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  chicken.  An  adult  male  measures  about  18 
inches  long  and  weighs  from  24  to  30  ounces.  The 
female  is  usually  a  bit  smaller  and  generally  aver- 
ages no  more  than  17  to  22  ounces  in  weight.  (See 
color  plate  on  p.  482.) 

The  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  a  light  chestnut  brown  spotted  with 
buff,  gray,  white,  and  black.  The  feathers  on  the 
crown  are  more  or  less  evenly  barred  with  black  and 
rise  to  a  crest.  This  crest  is  usually  smaller  on  the 
hen  than  on  the  cock.  A  line  of  light  buff  beginning 
at  the  bill  extends  beyond  the  eye  to  the  rear  of 
the  head.  The  bill  is  fleshy-brown  or  bone  color, 
and  the  eye  dark  hazel. 

The  throat  is  light  buff  very  faintly  barred  with 
brown.  At  the  base  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  tufts 
of  long,  broad,  black  feathers,  sometimes  tipped 
with  brown,  form  the  ruff  or  collar.  These  feathers 
have  a  metallic,  iridescent  sheen.  Just  above  this 
ruff  and  extending  across  the  chest  below  the  throat 
is  a  series  of  irregular  dark  narrow  rings— usually 
four  or  five— separated  by  light  buff.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  ruff  is  distinctly  reddish  brown  without 
any  markings  and  lacking  any  metallic  sheen.  The 
ruff  feathers  on  the  hen  are  generally  shorter  and 
of  a  brownish  black  without  any  sheen.  In  rare 
instances  the  ruff  is  entirely  lacking  on  the  female. 

The  lower  back  and  rump  are  usually  washed 
with  dark-reddish  brown  and  marked  with  a  series 
of  oval  buff  spots  encircled  with  black. 

The  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  are  streaked  with 
pale  buff  and  rufous  in  a  pattern  roughly  resem- 
bling a  series  of  notches.  The  primaries  are  grayish 
brown  with  a  pale  stem  through  each  feather,  and 
the  outer  webs  are  barred  with  creamy  white. 

The  long  tail  may  be  brown  or  gray.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  finely  mottled  with  black  and  usually 
crossed  by  six  or  seven  narrow  bands  of  blackish 
brown,  the  subterminal  bar  being  much  wider  than 
the  rest  and  each  of  the  18  feathers  ending  in  a 
light  mottled-gray  tip.  The  brownish  tails  are 
crossed  by  irregular  buff  bands,  bordered  above  and 
below  by  narrow  bands  of  black.  The  subterminal 
black  band  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  gray  mottled 
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with  black.  The  tail  of  an  adult  cock  is  usually 
about  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  an  adult  hen.  The 
color  band  at  the  end  of  a  cock's  tail  is  unbroken 
across  the  entire  width,  but  the  band  on  the  tail  of 
the  hen  is  generally  broken  in  the  two  center  feath- 
ers—especially on  the  undersides. 

The  breast  is  whitish  washed  with  pale  brown  or 
ochre  and  boldly  marked  with  transverse  bars  of 
dark  brown.  The  sides  and  abdomen,  also  of  pale 
whitish-ochre,  are  marked  with  large,  wedge-shaped 
spots  of  dark  brown.  The  under  tail  coverts  and 
thighs  are  plain  light  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with 
gray,  and  the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  hind  toes. 
The  feet  are  brownish  black. 

In  the  winter  the  feet  are  equipped  with  tiny  hair- 
like feathers  which  act  as  snowshoes  and  permit  the 
birds  to  travel  over  soft  snow. 

The  plumage  description  above  will  serve  as  a 
general  guide  but  the  color  phases  are  so  variable, 
even  with  birds  in  the  same  area,  that  some  dis- 
crepancy will  occur  in  different  specimens.  There 
are  gray  grouse  and  brown  grouse,  some  almost 
reddish  in  tone,  and  a  wide  range  of  combinations 
between  these  two  colors.  All  are  true  ruffed  grouse, 
however,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
species. 

The  two  sexes  closely  resemble  each  other  and 
despite  the  general  differences  noted  above  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  ex- 
cept by  dissection. 

The  following  sub-species  are  so  similar  in  habits 
and  appearance  that  only  a  brief  description  is 
deemed  necesary. 

CANADA  RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  togata 

A  bird  practically  identical  with  the  common 
ruffed  grouse  except  for  heavier  barred  markings  on 
the  under  parts,  and  a  grayer  back;  the  tail  is  usu- 
ally gray.  Commonly  found  through  the  central 
portions  of  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  New  York 
and  New  England  and  west  to  northern  Oregon. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  thayeri 

A  sub-species  similar  to  the  others  but  inclined  to 
a  dark  sooty-gray.  As  the  name  implies,  these  birds 
are  found  only  in  Nova  Scotia. 

GRAY  RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides 

A  sub-species  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Canada 
ruffed  grouse  but  grayer  and  generally  lighter  in 
color.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  of  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  Alaska 
and  east  to  Manitoba. 

OREGON  RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  sabini 

This  sub-species  is  found  in  northern  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia  and  as 
far  north  as  Alaska.  It  is  a  bird  with  much  more 
reddish  plumage  than  the  ordinary  ruffed  grouse, 
but  is  the  same  in  other  respects.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Sabine's  ruffed  grouse,  or,  from  its  coloring, 
red  ruffed  grouse. 
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YUKON  RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  yukonensis 

This  bird  is  the  grayest  of  all  the  ruffed  grouse 
and  also  the  largest.  Their  range  is  the  most  north- 
erly of  all  the  ruffed  grouse  family,  for  they  are 
found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  Yukon  Territory. 

Characteristics.  One's  first  acquaintance  with  a 
ruffed  grouse  is  apt  to  be  a  very  startling  experience. 
At  one  moment  all  is  quiet;  the  next  moment  a 
blurred  brown-gray  form  explodes  from  the  ground 
almost  underfoot  and  rockets  into  the  air  with  a 
thunderous  roar  of  wings.  A  few  scattered  leaves 
settling  slowly  back  to  earth  mark  the  spot  where 
he  was  concealed,  and  falling  twigs  are  likely  to 
mark  the  route  of  his  hasty  departure.  With  un- 
canny skill  he  flies  so  that  a  tree  or  some  other  ob- 
struction looms  between  the  intruder  and  his  line 
of  flight.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  he  has  disappeared 
from  sight,  leaving  the  novice  observer  bewildered. 

This  is  probably  the  most  used  of  his  many  stra- 
tegies, but  Bonasa  has  a  bagful  of  tricks  to  suit  any 
occasion.  He  often  waits  until  the  intruder  has 
passed  and  then  whirrs  up  from  behind  to  be  gone 
almost  before  one  can  turn  around.  If  he  thinks 
the  situation  calls  for  an  earlier  departure  he  may 
flush  far  ahead  and  only  the  telltale  whirr  of  wings 
will  mark  his  going. 

He  can,  and  often  does,  fly  as  silently  as  an  owl. 
Usually  the  silent  take-off  is  from  a  tree  where  he 
has  been  hiding  close  to  the  trunk,  body  erect  and 
motionless  to  resemble  a  branch.  At  such  times  he 
pitches  out  on  set  wings  and  coasts  to  the  next  cover. 

The  flight  is  generally  in  a  fairly  straight  line  and 
seldom  more  than  200  to  300  yards;  often  it  is  much 
shorter,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  birds  or 
in  those  sections  where  there  has  been  little  dis- 
turbance from  shooting.  As  a  rule  the  flight  does 
not  exceed  30  to  40  feet  in  altitude  and  may  be  much 
lower.  High-flying  birds  are  more  likely  to  alight  in 
a  tree,  usually  a  conifer,  than  the  low  flyers.  The 
wide  tail  is  fanned  out  in  flight  and  acts  as  a  rudder, 
thus  permitting  the  bird  to  skim  through  heavy 
growth  at  high  speed.  The  term  "high  speed"  is 
purely  relative,  however,  for  the  grouse  seems  to 
fly  more  rapidly  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  cover 
in  which  he  is  generally  flushed  and  his  ability  to 
disappear  quickly  lend  an  illusion  of  super-speed 
which  is  deceiving. 

Any  statement  regarding  his  flight  must  neces- 
sarily be  general,  for  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
he  will  do  at  any  time,  but  it  is  usually  a  safe  bet 
that  he  will  do  the  unexpected. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  non-migratory  and  seldom 
moves  beyond  a  one-half-mile  radius  from  a  chosen 
spot.  Unless  too  frequently  disturbed  he  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  same  locality  from  year  to  year. 

The  search  for  food  governs  his  movements  to 
some  extent.  In  the  spring  and  summer  he  usually 
frequents  the  sunny  hillsides  and  in  the  winter  he 
generally  drops  down  into  the  lowlands.  Little-used 
roads  in  the  back  country  attract  him  for  their  dust- 
ing beds.  Old  orchards  and  abandoned  farms  have 
a  special  attraction  because  he  finds  there  the  tender 
green  shoots  and  plant  life  which  do  not  grow  in 
the  more  shaded  portions  of  the  woods.  One  of  his 
favorite  haunts  is  a  cut-over  stand  of  hardwoods 


interpersed  with  some  evergreens.  On  rainy  or 
stormy  days  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  tall  conifers 
where  he  nestles  against  the  trunks  for  protection 
from  the  elements. 

He  feeds  from  daylight  to  about  noon  and  then 
seeks  some  sheltered  spot  to  dust  and  rest.  About 
mid-afternoon  he  resumes  feeding  and  continues 
until  time  to  seek  a  roost  at  dusk. 

On  stormy  days  he  is  usually  more  wary,  and  when 
the  wind  is  high  he  becomes  extremely  wild.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  this  extra  wildness  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hear  the  approach 
of  danger  under  such  conditions. 

Ruff  is  a  capable  walker  and  generally  uses  that 
method  of  locomotion  in  his  search  for  something 
to  eat.  During  his  travels  any  old  moss-grown  log 
that  occurs  in  his  path  draws  him  irresistibly  and 
he  will  walk  the  length  of  it  even  though  it  might 
be  just  as  easy  to  go  alongside. 

The  most  unique  characteristic  of  the  grouse  is 
his  habit  of  drumming,  or  "beating,"  as  is  was  once 
called.  This  habit  serves  a  triple  purpose  and  is 
practiced  throughout  the  year,  although  much  less 
frequently  during  winter  than  in  the  other  seasons. 
In  the  spring  it  is  both  a  mating  call  and  a  challenge 
to  rival  cocks;  at  other  times  it  seems  to  serve  as  an 
outlet  for  excess  vitality.  Generally  it  is  done  in  the 
early  morning  but  it  may  take  place  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day  and  even  at  night,  especially  if  there  is 
a  full  moon.  Most  of  the  autumn  drumming  is  done 
by  young  cocks. 

The  cock  selects  a  site  for  his  drumming  with 
some  care  and  returns  to  it,  often  year  after  year, 
if  not  molested.  The  chosen  spot  is  most  often  a 
fallen  log,  but  it  may  be  a  large  rock,  an  old  stone 
fence,  or  a  stump.  It  is  always  situated  in  a  spot 
which  affords  a  fairly  clear  view  of  his  surroundings, 
for  the  cock  is  most  wary  and  cautious  at  this  time. 

The  actual  drumming  sound  is  produced  by  a 
rapid  beating  of  the  wings  while  the  body  is  held 
in  an  erect  posture.  Some  early  naturalists  got  the 
impression  that  the  sound  was  caused  by  the  wings 
beating  on  a  hollow  log;  others  thought  that  the 
wings  struck  each  other  on  the  back  stroke;  and 
still  others  contended  that  the  noise  was  created  by 
the  wings  beating  against  the  breast.  More  recently, 
with  the  aid  of  fast  lenses  and  movie  cameras  it  has 
been  established  that  the  rush  of  air  through  the 
opened  primary  feathers  of  the  wing  is  responsible 
for  the  sound  which  has  been  likened  to  "little 
thunder,"  or  a  roll  on  a  muffled  drum. 

The  grouse  mounts  his  chosen  site  and  begins 
with  a  few  tentative  wing  flaps  such  as  a  barnyard 
rooster  might  make  when  about  to  crow.  The  wing 
beats  are  then  speeded  up  until  the  wings  become 
a  blur;  as  the  sound  increases  in  volume  the  wing- 
beats  become  shorter.  Suddenly  the  beating  ceases. 
The  cock  then  stands  very  erect,  listening  and 
watching  intently  for  some  results  of  his  announced 
presence.  His  hope,  in  the  spring,  is  to  attract  a 
hen;  but  a  rival  cock  may  also  be  drawn  to  the 
sound,  or  one  of  his  many  enemies.  The  wary  grouse 
is  ready  to  cope  with  any  eventuality.  If  an  enemy 
appears  he  springs  into  instant  flight;  if  another 
grouse  shows  up  he  prepares  for  battle  until  he 
learns  whether  the  stranger  is  a  rival  cock  or  a  hen. 
The  drumming  lasts  but  a  few  seconds— seldom 


more  than  ten— and  if  there  is  no  response  the  per- 
formance is  repeated  frequently  with  short  periods 
of  silence  between  each  drumming. 

The  sound  has  a  peculiar  ventriloquial  quality 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  locate  exactly.  On  quiet 
days  it  can  be  heard  for  more  than  half  a  mile  and 
it  echoes  and  re-echoes  through  the  hills  in  such  a 
way  that  its  origin  is  lost.  A  drumming  grouse  often 
seems  close  at  hand  when  actually  he  may  be  a  good 
distance  from  the  listener. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  cock  is  not  always  able 
to  determine  whether  the  grouse  that  responds  to 
his  call  is  male  or  female.  The  drummer  takes  no 
chances  and  is  ready  for  a  fight  or  courtship  as  the 
occasion  demands.  He  stalks  toward  the  other  bird 
with  ruff  extended,  wings  trailing,  tail  erect  and 
fanned  out  to  its  greatest  extent.  As  he  nears  the 
stranger  he  shakes  his  head  rapidly  and  emits  a  sort 
of  hissing  sound.  When  but  a  short  distance  away 
he  makes  a  fierce  rush  and  brings  up  in  front  of  his 
possible  opponent  with  a  drawn-out  "h-i-s-s-s-s." 
This  routine  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  his  "intimi- 
dation display"  and  is  intended  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  newcomer  proves  to  be  a  cock  and  is  not 
frightened  by  the  display  of  truculence  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  battle  royal.  Rival  cocks  fight  long 
and  valiantly  but  seldom  with  serious  results  to 
either  contestant.  The  drumming  cock  seeks  to  de- 
fend his  territory  and  to  drive  the  rival  bird  away, 
but  he  rarely  picks  a  fight  with  a  cock  that  is  physi- 
cally superior. 

Should  the  newcomer  prove  to  be  a  hen,  the 
cock's  demeanor  changes  abruptly  from  belliger- 
ence to  courtship.  He  walks  in  a  sort  of  strutting 
attitude  around  the  hen,  with  his  tail  fanned  and 
dragging  on  the  ground,  now  and  then  giving  her 
gentle  pecks  on  the  bill.  The  hen  is  generally  re- 
ceptive to  his  attentions  and  mating  may  occur  soon 
after  his  "intimidation  act." 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
predators  which  threaten  the  existence  of  the  grouse. 
The  complete  list  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  bird's  sagacity  that  he  contrives  to  elude  so 
many  enemies.  Chief  on  the  list  is  the  great  horned 
owl.  The  big  snowy  owl  is  just  as  deadly,  but  for- 
tunately his  normal  range  is  farther  north  and  he 
is  only  an  occasional  winter  visitor  to  the  major 
portion  of  the  ruffed  grouse  country.  All  of  the  owls 
prey  on  grouse  at  times.  The  hawks  crowd  the  owls 
for  first  place  on  the  list  of  killers  and  practically 
the  entire  hawk  family  comes  under  suspicion. 
Fiercest  and  deadliest  is  the  goshawk.  Like  the 
snowy  owl,  he  commonly  ranges  farther  north,  but 
when  driven  down  by  food  shortage  he  is  a  terror  in 
grouse  cover.  The  soaring  hawks,  such  as  the  marsh 
hawk,  broad-wing,  and  red-shouldered  hawk  some- 
times pick  up  a  young  grouse,  but  they  are  not 
persistent  grouse  hunters  and  their  normal  diet  of 
mice  and  other  vermin  more  than  makes  up  for  an 
occasional  lapse  in  conduct.  The  smaller  hawks  gen- 
erally select  smaller  victims,  but  if  food  is  scarce 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  full-grown  grouse 
and  are  perfectly  capable  of  killing  one. 

House  cats,  wild  cats,  and  the  bay  lynx  account 
for  many  birds  each  year.  The  latter,  being  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers,  are  not  so  great  a  men- 
ace as  the  common  wood-roving  tabby  who  preys 
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chiefly  on  young  birds.  Foxes  take  enough  birds 
annually  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  enemies. 
Weasels,  martens,  fishers,  and  the  Canada  lynx  also 
kill  grouse  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  These, 
in  addition  to  the  egg  destroyers  previously  noted, 
make  up  a  formidable  array  of  predators  which  a 
grouse  must  outwit  if  he  is  to  survive.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  but  three  out  of  every  hundred  eggs 
produce  grouse  to  be  bagged  by  the  sportsman. 

Although  the  grouse  is  non-migratory  there  is  a 
period  in  the  early  autumn  when  nature  seems  to 
take  a  hand  in  redistributing  the  grouse  popula- 
tion. During  this  time,  which  the  Indians  called 
the  "mad  moon"  or  "crazy  moon,"  the  grouse,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  goes  on  wild,  haphazard  flights. 
He  flies  into  all  kinds  of  man-made  obstructions- 
buildings,  light  wires,  radio  towers,  poles,  fences, 
and  even  the  windshields  of  automobiles.  Grouse 
killed  by  this  apparently  blind  flying  are  picked 
up  on  roads,  in  streets,  and  in  all  sorts  of  unusual 
places.  It  is  believed  that  nature  impels  them  to 
disperse  in  this  manner  in  order  to  relieve  over- 
stocked covers  and  to  prevent  inbreeding. 

During  the  winter  when  the  snow  is  deep,  grouse 
often  leave  the  evergreens  and  use  a  snowbank  for 
a  resting  place.  Generally  they  dive  into  the  snow 
from  flight  and  thus  leave  no  trail  for  a  predator 
to  pick  up,  but  sometimes  they  merely  walk  to  a 
suitable  drift  and  tunnel  their  way  inside.  There 
they  remain  snug  and  warm  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  rare  occasions  a  hard  crust  forms  over  the 
opening  and  the  grouse,  unable  to  peck  his  way 
out,  dies  of  starvation;  but  the  site  selected  is  usu- 
ally on  a  southern  exposure  where  the  sun  will 
soften  any  crust  that  might  form  during  the  night. 

Breeding.  The  cock  is  polygamous  and  will  mate 
with  as  many  hens  as  he  can  attract.  The  hens  dis- 
appear after  mating  and  do  their  own  nest  building 
in  secret.  The  cock  takes  no  part  in  raising  the 
family  and  is  probably  unaware  of  their  existence. 

The  nest  is  crudely  made  of  dead  leaves,  small 
twigs,  and  dried  grass,  with  a  few  feathers  sometimes 
added  for  good  measure.  It  is  usually  located  under 
a  fallen  tree,  log,  overhanging  rock,  or  some  other 
protection.  Often  a  thick  clump  of  bush  affords  a 
sufficient  hiding  place. 

The  clutch  varies  from  eight  to  14  eggs,  with  ten  or 
11  being  about  the  average  setting.  The  eggs  vary 
in  color  from  pale  cream  to  pale  brown  and  are 
sometimes  blotched  or  spotted  with  dusky  mark- 
ings. The  hen  does  not  begin  incubation  until  the 
entire  clutch  is  laid,  and  so  all  the  chicks  hatch 
at  the  same  time.  The  hen  seems  to  be  able  to  tell 
which  eggs  are  fertile,  for  after  about  a  week  she 
begins  to  remove  the  infertile  eggs  from  the  nest. 
Fortunately  the  percentage  of  infertile  eggs  is  low 
and  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  at  most  need  to 
be  discarded.  During  the  early  stage  of  incubation 
the  hen  covers  her  back  with  leaves  and  grass  which 
not  only  render  her  less  conspicuous  on  the  nest 
but  fall  on  the  eggs  when  she  leaves  and  help  to 
hide  them  until  she  returns.  As  the  hatching  time 
approaches  she  is  less  fussy  about  hiding  the  nest. 

Various  predators  take  a  much  heavier  toll  from 
the  eggs  than  from  the  young  chicks.  Snakes,  par- 
ticularly rattlers  and  blacksnakes,  skunks,  raccoons, 
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opossums,  and  the  ever-vicious  red  squirrels  de- 
stroy the  eggs.  Even  chipmunks  have  been  known 
to  play  havoc  with  them,  although  in  the  latter  case 
it  appears  that  the  chipmunk  hides  the  eggs  but 
does  not  eat  them.  The  red  squirrel  is  not  so  much 
an  egg  eater  as  some  of  the  other  predators;  he 
prefers  those  eggs  which  have  completely  developed 
chicks  inside.  However,  he  destroys  a  good  many 
eggs  in  the  course  of  his  search.  If  the  setting  is 
destroyed  the  hen  generally  gives  up  for  that  season, 
but  sometimes  she  will  complete  a  second  but 
smaller  nesting. 

The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry 
and  begin  a  precarious  existence  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  a  doting  mother.  For  the  first  month  of 
their  lives  they  are  subject  to  many  perils.  As  they 
try  to  follow  the  mother  they  fall  into  depressions 
with  vertical  walls  such  as  ruts,  potholes,  etc.  Since 
many  of  these  depressions  contain  water  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  the  young  chicks  are  drowned,  as 
the  mother  seems  powerless  to  extricate  them  from 
their  plight.  The  chicks  are  low  in  vitality,  and  cold, 
wet  weather  is  usually  fatal  to  many.  The  mother 
does  her  best  to  cover  them  during  the  rain  and 
chill  but  despite  her  devoted  care  a  number  usually 
succumb  to  the  elements. 

The  downy  young  are  also  subject  to  parasites 
and  disease.  Some  writers  believe  that  their  inability 
to  withstand  illness  stems  from  the  egg-forming 
stage  within  the  hen.  At  that  time  of  year  the  food 
supply  is  low  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and 
although  just  what  food  is  required  to  produce 
strong,  healthy  chicks  is  not  known,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  hen  lacks  sufficient  nourishment  for  her 
task  of  egg  building.  It  has  been  learned  from  sur- 
veys that  the  hen  is  generally  in  a  much  poorer  con- 
dition during  the  egg-laying  period  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Added  to  their  natural  perils,  the  automobile  has 
become  a  menace  to  both  the  chicks  and  the  older 
birds.  Roads  provide  an  ideal  combination  of  all 
the  things  a  mother  grouse  seeks  for  her  young. 
There  are  dusting  places  to  keep  down  the  ever- 
present  parasites,  and  because  roadsides  are  usually 
open  to  the  sun  they  produce  the  lush  green  plants 
which  in  turn  attract  the  insects  upon  which  the 
young  chicks  depend  so  largely  for  food.  At  the 
approach  of  a  car  the  little  family  scatters  in  every 
direction  and  many  of  the  chicks  run  directly  into 
the  path  of  the  vehicle.  Sometimes  the  mother  is 
killed,  and  her  death  usually  means  the  loss  of  the 
entire  brood. 

No  game  bird  does  the  "broken  wing"  trick  better 
than  a  mother  grouse.  She  relies  on  this  ruse  to 
distract  attention  from  her  family  and  gives  a  very 
convincing  performance.  Usually  she  drags  one 
wing  as  though  it  were  broken  and  for  good  meas- 
ure adds  a  decided  limp.  Fluttering  and  hobbling 
along,  just  out  of  reach,  she  leads  the  intruder  away 
from  the  chicks,  who  meanwhile  have  scurried  to 
hiding  places  under  leaves  and  roots  where  they 
remain  absolutely  motionless  until  she  returns  with 
the  all-clear  signal. 

Chicks  that  survive  the  rigors  of  babyhood  mature 
rapidly  and  in  less  than  a  month  usually  have 
sprouted  enough  feathers  to  enable  them  to  fly  a 
short  distance.  As  soon  as  possible  they  fly  up  into 
the  trees  to  roost  and  part  of  the  mother's  care  is 


over.  Their  covering  at  this  time  is  partly  down 
and  partly  pin  feathers.  When  the  down  is  replaced 
by  feathers  the  immature  birds  resemble  the  hen. 

Late  in  July  the  adult  birds  have  a  moulting  pe- 
riod. Like  many  other  species,  they  lose  the  power 
of  flight  at  this  time.  While  the  moult  is  in  progress 
they  seek  shelter  in  the  heaviest  cover  possible,  to 
escape  their  natural  enemies,  and  do  not  move  about 
any  more  than  is  necessary.  By  September  they  have 
new  plumage  and  emerge  from  their  hiding  to  re- 
sume normal  habits.  The  cocks  then  mingle  peace- 
fully with  each  other  and  with  the  hens  and  young 
birds.  The  cocks  return  to  their  drumming  logs 
from  time  to  time,  but  drumming  is  less  frequent 
than  during  the  breeding  season.  It  is  now  more  of 
a  display  of  male  vanity  than  a  mating  call.  Young 
cocks  must  learn  to  drum,  and  they  are  more  often 
heard  in  the  autumn  than  the  adult  birds. 

Feeding.  Broadly,  he  is  omnivorous,  but  the 
bulk  of  his  diet,  in  season,  consists  of  berries;  he 
is  not  particular  as  to  what  kind.  In  winter  he  eats 
poison  sumac,  apple,  birch,  aspen  and  hemlock 
buds,  or  mountain  laurel  with  impunity.  Some 
claim  has  been  made  that  when  the  birds  are  forced 
to  feed  largely  upon  the  poisonous  leaves  of  the 
laurel  their  flesh  is  contaminated  and  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption.  This  has  never  been  proved  and 
remains  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  since  the  birds 
feed  on  this  substance  only  during  the  scarcity  of 
other  foods  in  the  winter  when  they  are  not  legal 
game  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  sportsman. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  items 
that  a  grouse  classes  as  food,  but  the  partial  listing 
below  will  give  some  idea  of  his  wide  range  in  tastes: 
Apples  (a  few),  barberries,  bayberries,  blueberries, 
chokeberries,  dewberries,  grapes  (summer,  frost, 
and  fox) ,  huckleberries,  raspberries  (wild) ,  rose 
hips,  snowberries,  strawberries  (wild) ,  thorn  apples, 
wild  cherries  (red  and  black) ,  and  wild  plums. 

In  the  autumn  he  feeds  on  mast,  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, chestnuts,  etc.  During  the  winter  his  food  list 
is  limited  to  what  he  can  find  above  the  snow.  Birch, 
poplar,  and  beech  buds  are  favored  when  available. 

In  addition  to  the  foods  listed  above  he  consumes 
quantities  of  green  leaves  and  the  tender  shoots  of 
such  plants  as  asters,  teaberries,  fern  tips,  and  haw- 
thorn haws,  to  name  only  a  few.  Live  creatures  such 
as  ants,  beetles,  crickets,  cutworms,  grasshoppers, 
leafhoppers,  and  locusts  add  further  variety, 
although  these  are  usually  eaten  by  the  young  birds 
and  not  in  any  quantities  by  the  adults. 

With  such  catholic  tastes,  the  grouse  is  obviously 
better  equipped  to  survive,  from  a  food  standpoint, 
than  most  other  game  birds.  He  suits  his  appetite 
to  whatever  is  available  at  the  time  in  his  locality. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  ruffed  grouse  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada 
and  the  northern  tier  of  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  concentration,  relatively  speaking,  is  in  the 
northeastern  states.  They  range  from  southern  Min- 
nesota through  southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
to  New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  south 
through  Pennsylvania  to  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  If  the  sub-species  listed  on  pp.  235-236 
are  included,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ruffed  grouse 
family  is  widely  distributed  through  Canada  and  the 
United  States  except  in  the  south  and  southwest. 


SAGE  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Cock  of  the  Plains,  Sage  Cock, 
Sage  Hen. 

History.  When  westward-bound  pioneers  passed 
the  fertile  plains  and  entered  the  sagebrush  country 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  grouse  much  larger  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before.  These  birds  were  the 
sage  grouse,  or  sage  hens,  the  largest  of  all  the 
grouse  family.  Doubtless  they  were  abundant  over 
all  the  dry  alkali  plains  and  even  at  considerable 
altitude  wherever  there  was  sagebrush  for  food  and 
cover. 

Unlike  their  close  relatives  the  prairie  grouse, 
they  shunned  the  more  fertile  grasslands  and  pre- 
ferred the  wilder  and  less  inviting  terrain  which  is 
still  their  habitat.  Because  their  range  was  less  con- 
ducive to  cultivation  than  the  lush  prairies  they 
suffered  less  disturbance  than  other  members  of 
their  group.  Although  their  former  numbers  have 
been  greatly  reduced  they  are  still  comparatively 
plentiful,  and  so  long  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  range  remains  covered  with  sage  the  species 
will  probably  continue  to  survive,  for  only  the  de- 
struction of  their  desolate  habitat  can  seriously 
affect  their  future. 

Identification.  The  sage  grouse  is  the  largest  true 
grouse  in  the  world.  Adult  males  measure  close  to  3 
feet  in  length  and  weigh  around  8  pounds.  Next  to 
the  wild  turkey  these  are  the  largest  gallinaceous 
birds  in  North  America.  (See  color  plate  on  p.  48 1 .) 

Males.  The  basic  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  an 
ashy-gray,  but  this  is  so  variegated  with  black,  brown, 
and  yellowish-white  that  no  one  color  can  be  called 
predominant.  The  darker  markings  take  the  form 
of  rather  narrow  transverse  bars,  broken  by  the 
lighter  areas.  The  wing  coverts  are  streaked  with 
dull  white.  The  rump  and  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  barred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  marbled 
effect,  and  the  20  tail  feathers  taper  off  into  very 
thin  points.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  black  barred 
with  gray. 

The  entire  head  is  marked  with  fine  dusky  bars 
but  these  are  more  conspicuous  on  the  crown.  On 
each  side  of  the  neck  there  is  a  patch  of  feathers 
about  3  inches  long  having  very  stiff  shafts  and 
ending  in  fine  hairlike  tips.  Just  in  front  of  these 
feathers  there  is  a  patch  of  bare  skin,  varying  from 
pale  reddish  brown  to  dull  yellow,  which  can  be 
greatly  distended  into  air  sacs.  The  lower  portions 
of  these  sacs  are  covered  with  short  white  feathers 
and  are  very  irregular  and  warty  in  appearance. 
When  inflated  they  are  not  smoothly  round  like 
those  of  the  pinnated  or  sharp-tailed  grouse  but  can 
be  distended  to  remarkable  proportions.  When  filled 
with  air  they  sometimes  protrude  above  the  head 
and  far  out  in  front  of  the  body.  Above  the  sacs  on 
each  side  there  is  a  tuft  of  white  down  covered  by 
longer  plumes  of  black.  The  throat  is  black,  speckled 
with  gray,  and  generally  has  a  distinct  white  border 
at  the  rear. 

The  under  parts  are  a  yellowish-gray  except  for 
a  black  patch  on  the  abdomen.  They  are  lightly 
barred  in  front  and  heavily  barred  at  the  rear  with 
dark  brown  markings.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  the 
toes. 
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Cenlrocercus  urophasianus 

Females.  The  hen  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
cock;  otherwise  she  is  similar  in  appearance,  but  has 
a  white  throat,  lacks  the  peculiar  neck  feathers  and 
air  sacs,  and  has  a  much  shorter  and  narrower  tail. 

Characteristics.  The  sage  grouse  seems  to  be  one 
species  of  which  the  ornithologists  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  sub-species.  Wherever  found,  these 
birds  are  the  same  in  size,  coloration,  and  habits.  As 
the  name  implies,  they  abound  only  in  the  sagebrush 
country,  where  they  find  both  food  and  shelter. 

The  bulk  of  their  diet  consists  of  sage  leaves  which, 
especially  in  the  old  birds,  impart  a  decidedly  strong 
and  unpleasant  taste  to  their  flesh.  Adult  birds  are  as 
tough  as  they  are  unpalatable.  The  younger  birds 
consume  more  insects  and  grains  and  are  much  pre- 
ferred for  the  table.  This  preference  is  merely  com- 
parative, however,  for  most  authorities  on  the  matter 
agree  that  the  sage  grouse  is  no  delicacy.  In  some 
sections  all  the  birds  eat  alfalfa,  grain,  and  garden 
plants  when  available  and  often  devour  quantities  of 
berries. 

Just  how  their  food  is  digested  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture because,  unlike  other  scratching  birds,  they 
have  no  gizzard.  Lacking  this  organ,  they  do  not 
take  in  gravel  to  aid  in  pulverizing  their  food,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  they  rely  on  strong  digestive  juices 
for  this  purpose. 

Apart  from  their  size,  their  peculiar  nuptial 
demonstrations  are  their  chief  outstanding  character- 
istic. In  general  their  behavior  at  mating  time  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  prairie  grouse,  but  the  sage 
grouse  stages  a  more  elaborate  display. 

The  birds  are  gregarious  and  sometimes  more  than 
100  cocks  gather  at  a  chosen  site  on  some  barren  flat. 
Like  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  they  perform  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset  and  the  hens  gather  from  all  around 
to  admire  the  wooing  of  the  males.  The  cocks  are 
highly  polygamous  and  endeavor  to  attract  as  many 
hens  as  possible. 

This  "drumming"— or  "croaking,"  to  describe  it 
more  accurately— begins  very  early  in  the  spring. 
It  may  even  begin  in  late  winter  if  the  weather  is 
mild.  The  males  are  in  full  mating  plumage  and 
vigor  as  early  as  February  along  the  southern  por- 
tions of  their  range. 

The  male  begins  his  remarkable  antics  by  standing 
stiffly  erect  with  drooping  wings  held  away  from  his 
sides.  He  raises  and  spreads  his  tail  and  often  works 
it  from  side  to  side  like  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
fan.  At  the  same  time  the  loose  skin  on  the  neck  is 
drawn  in  and  out  like  a  bellows  and  the  huge  air 
sacs  are  distended  until  the  feathers  surrounding 
them  bristle  at  right  angles  to  the  neck.  Often  the 
inflated  sacs  almost  obscure  the  head.  The  skin  be- 
tween the  sacs  is  then  drawn  in  with  a  sucking  mo- 
tion which  brings  the  two  sacs  nearly  together  in 
front  of  the  throat.  The  air  is  then  expelled  with  a 
coarse  croaking  or  grunting  sound  which,  being  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  has  been  likened  to  various  noises. 
One  observer  thought  it  sounded  like  the  purr  of  a 
giant  cat,  another  claimed  it  resembled  the  sound  of 
an  old  pump.  There  is  considerable  disagreement 
over  the  sound  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe 
accurately. 
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During  the  alternate  filling  and  deflation  of  the 
air  sacs  the  cocks  strut  and  dance  about  in  a  pompous 
attitude.  As  their  excitement  increases  they  often 
fight  viciously  with  other  males,  but  such  battles  are 
usually  brief  and  result  in  little  damage  to  either 
contestant.  As  a  climax  to  their  other  actions  the 
cocks  inflate  their  necks  until  the  sacs  resemble 
small  balloons  and  then,  bending  forward  as  though 
the  sacs  were  too  heavy  to  carry,  they  lower  them  to 
the  ground  and  throw  their  whole  weight  upon  the 
distended  portions.  They  then  push  themselves  along 
over  the  bare  ground  for  some  distance  before  ex- 
pelling the  air  in  a  series  of  rumbling  cackles  and 
chuckling  sounds.  After  this  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued for  a  time  all  the  feathers  on  the  lower  neck 
become  worn  down  to  mere  bristles. 

Toward  the  end  of  summer  the  hens  and  young 
birds  are  often  found  near  streams  or  water  holes. 
It  is  presumed  that  this  is  from  choice,  or  possibly 
in  search  of  different  food,  rather  than  the  necessity 
for  water,  as  the  birds  seem  able  to  thrive  in  arid 
sections  where  no  water  is  available.  There  is  little 
or  no  succulence  in  their  natural  diet  of  sage  and  it  is 
probable  that  dew  provides  whatever  moisture  is 
necessary. 

Like  the  prairie  grouse,  they  assemble  in  large 
"packs"  in  the  autumn  and,  though  they  do  not 
migrate  in  the  same  sense  as  do  other  migratory 
species,  they  often  leave  the  open  spaces  and  seek  the 
shelter  of  valleys,  or  even  the  timber.  They  are  hardy 
birds  and  can  withstand  the  elements,  although 
hailstorms  sometimes  kill  both  young  and  old. 

They  blend  so  well  with  their  surroundings  that 


it  is  not  uncommon  to  walk  into  a  flock  without 
seeing  a  single  bird  and  then  have  them  whirr  up 
on  all  sides.  In  sections  where  they  are  frequently 
hunted  they  become  more  wary  and  often  flush  well 
beyond  range  and  fly  for  a  long  distance.  When 
flushed  they  utter  a  sharp  cackle  of  alarm  which 
sounds  like  "kek,  kek,  kek."  Their  flight  is  labored 
at  the  start  but  they  fly  well  and  fast  when  under  way. 

Breeding.  The  mating  period  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  that  of  other  species  and  often  lasts  until 
early  May.  When  the  mating  has  been  accomplished 
the  hens  retire  and  begin  nesting.  They  usually 
select  a  site  near  a  stream  or  spring  hole  if  pos- 
sible. Here  they  scratch  out  a  depression  under  a 
sage  bush  and  deposit  from  seven  to  nine  dull 
greenish-brown  eggs  marked  with  round  spots  of 
sepia.  Incubation  requires  about  22  days  and  the 
young  birds  are  ready  to  run  when  no  more  than 
15  minutes  old. 

The  downy  young  resemble  little  turkeys  and  utter 
a  similar  "peep."  They  also  give  voice  to  a  rather 
plaintive  whistle.  During  the  cool  nights  they  nestle 
under  the  mother's  wings  until  their  own  feathers 
provide  sufficient  covering.  By  late  autumn  the 
young  birds  are  fully  grown  and  resemble  the  hen 
except  for  being  lighter  in  color. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  sagebrush  plains  from  southern 
British  Columbia,  southern  Saskatchewan,  and 
northwestern  North  Dakota,  south  to  middle-eastern 
California,  northwest  New  Mexico,  and  north- 
western Nebraska. 


SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 


Pedioecetes  phasianellus  phasianellus 


Common  Names:  Black  Foot,  Northern  Sharp- 
Tailed  Grouse,  Prairie  Chicken,  Pin-Tailed  Grouse, 
Pin-Tail,  Sharp-Tailed  Prairie  Chicken,  Spike-Tail, 
Spike-Tailed  Grouse,  Sprig-Tailed  Grouse,  White- 
Bellied  Grouse,  White-Belly,  White  Grouse,  Willow 
Grouse. 

History.  The  story  of  the  sharp-tailed  grouse 
family,  of  which  there  are  three  members,  is  like  that 
of  the  pinnated  grouse.  In  the  early  days  these  birds 
were  plentiful  throughout  the  western  and  north- 
western plains  country  but  suffered  from  the  de- 
struction of  their  cover  and  breeding  grounds.  The 
passing  of  the  grazing  lands  sounded  the  death-knell 
for  thousands  of  sharptails  just  as  surely  as  it  did 
for  the  other  species. 

As  the  flocks  diminished  there  was  a  clamor  for 
legislation  to  protect  them,  but  drought  and  erosion, 
coupled  with  the  destruction  of  their  winter  foods, 
were  the  real  factors  in  reducing  their  numbers. 
With  the  planting  of  windbreaks  and  the  restoration 
of  the  land  in  some  sections  the  birds  gained  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and,  while  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
ever  regain  their  former  state  of  abundance,  there  is 
some  hope  that  complete  extinction  may  be  avoided. 

Identification.  The  sharptail  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  pinnated  grouse,  being  about  20  inches  in  length. 
He  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  latter  but  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  longer,  spikelike  middle 


feathers  of  the  tail  and  the  absence  of  feather  tufts 
on  the  neck.  Both  species  share  the  common  name  of 
prairie  chicken,  but  this  term  generally  refers  to  the 
pinnated  rather  than  the  sharp-tailed  grouse.  (See 
color  plate  on  p.  482.) 

The  two  sexes  are  identical  in  coloration  but  the 
tail  of  the  female  is  considerably  shorter  and  she 
lacks  the  air  sacs  of  the  male.  The  head  and  neck  are 
a  rich  buff  with  a  whitish  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  and  a  whitish  streak  behind  the  eye.  The  cocks 
have  orange-colored  air  sacs  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
which  are  hidden  by  plumage  when  not  inflated. 
The  crown,  which  is  slightly  crested,  and  the  nape 
of  the  neck  are  marked  with  narrow  transverse  bars 
of  blackish-brown.  The  throat  is  plain  light  buff. 
The  upper  mandible  is  a  dark  horn-color  and  the 
lower  bill  is  flesh-colored.  The  iris  is  pale  brown. 

The  upper  parts  are  yellowish-buff  heavily  flecked 
with  brownish-black,  dull  chestnut,  and  gray.  These 
markings  are  closely  and  evenly  distributed  and 
produce  a  variegated  effect.  The  back  has  a  more 
reddish  tone  and  the  markings  on  the  rump  are 
smaller.  The  wing  coverts  are  the  same  coloring  as 
the  back  but  each  feather  bears  a  prominent, 
rounded  spot  of  white.  The  primaries  are  plain 
dusky  but  the  secondaries  have  square  yellowish- 
white  spots  with  white  tips. 

The  under  parts  are  buffy-white  on  the  chest 
blending  to  nearly  pure  white  below  and  the  breast 


is  generously  marked  with  broad  V-shaped  pencil- 
ings  of  very  dark  brown.  The  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  marked  with  scattered  spots  of  the  same  color 
except  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  which  is  plain. 

The  tail  is  marked  with  black  and  buff.  The  out- 
side feathers  are  white  on  the  inner  webs  and  mottled 
on  the  outer.  The  middle  tail  feathers  extend  some 
distance  beyond  the  rest  to  form  the  spike  from 
which  the  bird  gets  many  of  its  common  names. 

The  legs  are  feathered  to  the  first  joint  of  the  toes 
and  in  the  winter  the  toes  have  a  fringe  of  horny 
growth  which  serves  as  snowshoes. 

Characteristics.  The  habits  of  the  sharptail  are 
similar  to  to  those  of  the  pinnated  grouse.  Both 
species  eat  the  same  foods  and  prefer  the  wide 
prairies  for  living  space.  The  sharptail,  however, 
ranges  farther  north  than  the  pinnated  grouse  and 
modifies  his  habits  to  suit  his  environment. 

The  mating  habits  differ  sufficiently  from  those 
of  the  other  species  to  warrant  a  description.  As 
soon  as  spring  arrives  on  the  prairies  the  males,  like 
those  of  the  pinnated  grouse,  congregate  at  the 
"walking"  or  "dancing"  grounds  and  send  forth 
their  booming  calls  to  attract  the  hens.  The  pinnated 
grouse  performs  his  courtship  antics  early  in  the 
morning,  but  the  sharptail  performs  twice  a  day,  at 
sunrise  and  at  sunset.  When  the  birds  first  gather 
they  stand  quietly  about,  then  a  cock  half  spreads  his 
wings  horizontally,  lowers  his  head,  fans  out  his 
tail,  and  with  air  sacs  distended  runs  across  the  meet- 
ing ground.  He  stamps  his  feet  on  the  hard  earth 
so  rapidly  that  they  produce  a  drumming  sound  and 
at  the  same  time  he  utters  a  rumbling  crow  of 
"cac,  cac,  cac  ..."  His  wing-beats  increase  rapidly 
and  his  tail  vibrates  with  a  low  rustling  sound. 

His  excitement  is  contagious  and  immediately 
all  the  other  cocks  follow  his  example.  They  circle 
right  and  left,  charge  back  and  forth,  and  pass  each 
other  with  stiffly  bristled  feathers.  They  bow,  squat, 
and  strut  in  a  variety  of  postures  until  their  antics 
resemble  an  Indian  war  dance.  As  their  ardor  in- 
creases the  birds  jump  wildly  about,  sometimes  leap- 
ing over  the  backs  of  their  companions.  Occasional- 
ly two  cocks  engage  in  battle  but  the  prime  motive 
seems  to  be  for  each  bird  to  make  as  much  noise  and 
show  as  he  can.  The  strange  dance  is  continued 
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twice  daily  until  the  entire  mating  season  is  over. 

A  similar  display  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
autumn  but  since  it  has  no  connection  with  mating 
at  that  time  it  is  probably,  like  the  drumming  of 
the  ruffed  grouse,  merely  a  release  of  excess  vitality. 

In  the  fall  the  birds  gather  in  large  "packs"  and 
alight  on  trees  and  haystacks.  When  disturbed  and 
about  to  fly  they  utter  a  loud  cackling  sound  which 
is  often  repeated  during  flight.  The  more  northern 
birds  are  believed  to  migrate  to  some  extent  although 
numbers  remain  on  the  home  range  all  winter.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  seek  the  protection  of  shrubbery 
and  the  edges  of  timber.  In  the  winter  they  feed  on 
buds  from  the  willow,  birch,  and  other  trees. 

Breeding.  The  nest  is  a  thinly  lined  ground  hol- 
low, sometimes  sheltered  by  a  clump  of  grass,  some- 
times in  the  open.  The  eggs  number  from  10  to  16 
and  are  grayish-olive  with  fine  spottings  of  brown. 

The  hen  sits  very  close  and  blends  so  well  with 
her  surroundings  as  to  be  practically  invisible.  The 
young  birds  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched  and 
depend  on  their  natural  camouflage  for  protection. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  sharp-tailed  grouse  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  three  races  and  its  range  is 
confined  to  Canada  and  Alaska.  These  birds  are 
found  from  northwestern  British  Columbia  to  cen- 
tral Alaska  and  south  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

PRAIRIE  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus  campestris 

This  sub-species  is  the  most  plentiful  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  identical  in  markings  to  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  but  there  is  more  buff  in  the  plumage  which 
gives  the  bird  a  more  yellowish  appearance.  They  are 
found  in  the  prairie  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  New  Mexico  to  Manitoba  and  as  far 
east  as  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

COLUMBIAN  SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus  columbianus 

These  birds  are  much  grayer  than  the  preceding 
birds  and  the  dark  markings  are  less  conspicuous. 
They  range  from  central  British  Columbia  and  cen- 
tral Alberta  south  to  California  (now  becoming  rare 
in  that  state),  Utah,  and  Colorado. 


SOOTY  GROUSE 

Common  Names:  Many  of  the  same  terms  used 
for  the  Dusky  Grouse. 

History.  This  bird  was  formerly  classed  with  the 
obscurus  group  but  was  later  given  a  classification 
of  its  own.  There  are  but  few  differences  between 
the  sooty  and  the  dusky  grouse,  the  chief  variance 
being  in  size.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  confu- 
sion ornithologists  now  list  them  separately. 

Identification.  The  sooty  grouse  is  about  2  inches 
shorter  than  the  dusky  and  correspondingly  lighter 
in  weight.  In  general  appearance  the  two  birds  are 
quite  similar.  The  sooty  grouse  is  a  trifle  darker  than 
the  dusky  and  the  comb  and  air  sacs  are  yellowish 
instead  of  red.  Otherwise  the  plumage  and  markings 
are  identical. 

The  group  is  subdivided  into  four  classifications 


Dendragapus  fuliginosus  fuliginosus 

and  the  three  other  members  will  be  described  here. 
The  range  is  the  chief  reason  for  subdivision,  be- 
cause the  plumage  changes  are  minor. 

SITKA  GROUSE 

Dendragapus  fuliginosus  sitkensis 

In  this  sub-species  it  is  the  hens  which  vary  by 
being  much  more  reddish-brown  in  color,  especially 
on  the  upper  parts.  The  males  are  identical  with  the 
cocks  of  the  sooty  grouse.  The  range  is  restricted 
to  the  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

SIERRA  GROUSE 

Dendragapus  fuliginosus  sierrae 

These  grouse  are  generally  paler  in  tone  than  the 
sooty  grouse.  The  feathers  on  the  shoulders  show 
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more  white  and  the  throat  is  lighter.  They  are 
fairly  evenly  distributed  from  southern  Washington 
to  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  and  thence  south  into 
California  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

MOUNT  PINOS  GROUSE 

Dendragapus  fuliginosus  howardi 

Grouse  of  this  variety  are  even  paler  in  tone  than 
the  Sierra  grouse  and  the  breast  is  reddish  rather  than 
gray.  They  range  from  Mount  Pinos  and  southern 
California  east  through  the  Tehachapi  Range,  and 
north  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Characteristics.  What  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  dusky  grouse  (pp.  230-231)  also  applies  to  the 
sooty  variety.  The  habits  of  feeding,  breeding,  nest- 
ing, etc.,  are  virtually  the  same. 

Range  and  Distribution.  Sooty  grouse  are  found 
along  the  northwest  coastal  mountain  ranges  from 
Alaska  to  Oregon  and  northwestern  California. 

HUNTING  METHODS 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Although  the  quail  is  a  more 
widely  distributed  bird,  and  for  that  reason  more 
widely  known  and  more  popular,  and  though  the 
wild  turkey,  at  least  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  is  a 
grander  bird,  the  ruffed  grouse  is  the  favorite  of  all 
American  sportsmen  who  know  him  well.  There  is 
about  him  a  constant  patrician  elegance  that  few 
other  birds,  even  of  the  finer  game  species,  possess. 
He  is  a  bird  of  amazing  speed  and  grace;  and,  loving 
the  wilderness  as  he  does,  he  has  a  personality  that 
invests  the  forest  with  much  of  its  mystery,  beauty, 
and  glamour. 

Wherever  he  is  much  hunted,  he  develops  a  wild- 
ness  and  a  wariness  that  are  often  more  than  a  match 
for  the  stealth  and  craftiness  of  the  hunter.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  range  he  is  so  tame  that  it  is  no 
trouble  to  walk  up  to  him  and  shoot  his  head  off 
with  a  .22;  sometimes  he  can  even  be  killed  with  a 
stick.  But  he  is  a  bird  quickly  educated;  and  where 
he  is  regularly  hunted,  the  best  sportsman's  art  is 
taxed  to  secure  decent  shots.  And,  except  occasion- 
ally, as  when  the  bird  may  be  caught  in  the  brush 
along  some  meadow  stream,  or  in  low-growing 
laurels  or  huckleberries  on  a  mountain  plateau,  the 
shooting  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  in  the  woods, 
often  in  a  dense  stand  of  timber,  or  amid  conifers; 
it  bears  no  relation  to  shooting  ducks  or  geese  under 
the  open  sky,  or  quail  above  the  stubble.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  touch-and-go  business,  swift  and  sudden, 
with  the  advantage  usually  with  the  regal  bird 
rather  than  with  the  hunter.  And  not  only  is  the 
grouse  supplied  with  what  might  be  called  the 
natural  interference  that  the  forest  supplies,  but 
he  takes  most  amazing  advantage  of  it.  If  there  is 
a  bush  or  a  tree  behind  which  he  can  veeringly  dash 
in  his  dazzling  flight,  the  hunter  should  count  on 
him  to  do  so.  He  may  not,  but  he  is  likely  to.  It  is 
in  his  nature. 

In  flight  the  grouse  is  likely  to  speed  away  low 
and  dodgingly,  putting,  if  possible,  some  natural 
obstruction  between  himself  and  his  pursuer,  or  else 
he  will  tower  to  the  treetops.  In  either  case  the 
hunter  has  to  calculate,  without  a  second's  loss  of 
time,  the  direction  of  flight  and  the  angles  of  change. 
So  exacting  are  the  requirements  that  many  other- 
wise good  hunters  simply  do  not  try  for  grouse. 


They  admit  with  blunt  frankness  that  they  simply 
cannot  hit  them.  In  fair  grouse  country,  where  the 
birds  have  taken  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  ways 
of  sportsmen,  if  a  man  can  bag  on  an  average  of 
two  in  a  half-day's  hunt,  he  has  done  well.  It  might 
be  said  that  if  a  hunter  kills  50  per  cent  of  the  birds 
he  shoots  at  he  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  chances 
against  him  are  a  little  more  than  even. 

Many  men  hunt  grouse  without  a  dog,  many  use 
a  dog.  Which  method  is  best  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  qualities  of  the  dog.  A  fast,  careless,  brash, 
wide-ranging  dog  is  of  little  use  in  grouse  hunting. 
This  bird  flushes  much  more  easily  than  a  quail, 
and  his  flight  may  take  him  much  farther.  Quail 
rarely  fly  more  than  200  yards.  Grouse,  especially 
when  flushed  from  the  top  of  a  hill  or  the  high 
slope  of  a  mountain,  after  once  clearing  the  timber, 
have  been  known  to  fly  clear  across  a  valley  more 
than  a  mile  wide.  When  flushed,  quail  occasionally 
but  rarely  alight  in  trees;  grouse  frequently  do  so, 
especially  in  dense  evergreens  such  as  the  pine  and 
the  hemlock.  When,  therefore,  a  somewhat  hard-to- 
control  dog  flushes  a  grouse,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  know  where  the  bird  has  gone. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  choice  between 
the  pointer  and  the  setter;  but  the  setter,  being 
gentler  by  disposition  and  more  easily  managed,  is 
more  frequently  employed.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
older  and  slower  the  dog,  the  better  he  is  for  grouse. 
His  value  also  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  game  he  is  hunting.  It  takes 
much  longer  to  train  a  dog  thoroughly  on  grouse 
than  it  does  on  quail.  The  terrain  is  usually  more 
difficult,  and  the  birds  are  wilder.  Dogs  of  the  flashy 
field-trial  type  will  hardly  ever  be  good  grouse  dogs. 
One  veteran  grouse  hunter  reports  that  the  best 
dog  he  ever  worked  on  this  difficult  game  was  a 
cripple,  so  slow  that  he  could  hardly  keep  up  with 
the  hunter.  In  working  a  dog  on  grouse  the  hunter 
should  be  exceedingly  deliberate,  and  he  should  do 
all  in  his  power  to  train  his  dog  on  close  hunting. 
It  might  be  added  that  as  a  rule  the  best  grouse  dog 
is  used  on  no  other  kind  of  game.  He  has  a  very 
special  kind  of  work  to  do,  and  does  it  less  well  if 
his  game  and  his  routine  are  varied. 

The  experienced  hunter  usually  knows  where  to 
look  for  grouse;  in  old,  abandoned  mountain 
orchards  and  clearings;  by  tangles  of  grapevines  and 
greenbriar  thickets;  in  little  valleys  which  have 
alder  thickets.  He  should  always  hunt  where  nat- 
ural grouse  food  is  found.  Among  the  favorites  are 
wild  grapes,  sumac  berries,  haws,  rose  hips,  and 
berries  of  the  briar.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
autumn  and  winter,  which  coincide  with  the  hunt- 
ing season.  In  the  late  winter,  when  seasons  are 
usually  closed,  the  grouse  does  a  great  deal  of  bud- 
ding, and  at  that  time  it  is  more  likely  to  be  more 
widely  distributed.  Perhaps  wild  fox  grapes  are  the 
favorite  food  of  the  grouse,  for  it  is  known  that  to 
obtain  these  he  will  come  long  distances.  He  some- 
times covers  these  distances  by  flying. 

Like  quail,  grouse  feed  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
forepart  of  the  afternoon,  using  the  noon  hours 
for  drowsing  and  dusting.  Unlike  quail,  they  fre- 
quently feed  on  trees  and  bushes  rather  than  on 
the  ground.  Not  infrequently  a  grouse  will  be 
flushed  from  a  dogwood  tree  or  from  a  tangle  of 


grapevines.  Occasionally  one  will  alight  in  a  bare 
tree,  but  this  is  most  unusual,  and  happens  only 
if  there  are  no  evergreens  in  the  vicinity. 

Grouse  are  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  types  of 
cover;  yet  they  always  are  essentially  birds  of  the 
woods.  Occasionally  one  will  be  found  far  from  its 
native  hills,  perhaps  along  a  wooded  stream  wander- 
ing out  of  the  mountains.  When  they  are  discovered 
in  odd  places,  the  time  of  the  autumn  "migration" 
is  probably  at  hand;  not  that  this  bird  migrates,  for 
it  never  does,  but  it  has  been  observed  to  display 
an  unwonted  restlessness  when  the  members  of 
other  species  are  making  heroic  flights. 

One  favorite  place  for  grouse  is  along  little  brushy 
streams  in  valleys.  With  good  grouse  dogs  to  work 
close,  and  with  a  hunter  on  either  side  of  the  damp 
thickets,  the  hunting  is  likely  to  be  very  sporty,  the 
hunter's  chance  coming  when  the  birds  clear  the 
underbrush.  In  certain  parts  of  grouse  country  there 
will  be  high  plateaus  with  a  low  growth  of  laurel 
or  huckleberry;  when  they  are  found  in  such  cover, 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  a  man's  missing  a 
grouse.  The  target  is  large,  and  the  shot  is  a  clear 
one.  The  difficulty  always  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  cover.  The  most  difficult 
grouse  terrain  is  a  hillside,  with  a  heavy  stand  of 
trees,  and  jungles  of  briars  and  grapevines.  Often, 
in  such  country,  the  birds  may  be  heard  and  not 
seen;  also,  in  making  a  shot,  the  hunter  has  to  take 
into  account  the  angles  posed  by  the  upward  and 
downward  slopes. 

The  closeness  with  which  grouse  will  lie  depends 
to  some  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  cover:  it  varies 
with  the  individual  bird;  and  the  weather  has 
some  control  over  it.  Usually  in  dry,  bright  weather 
the  birds  will  be  wild;  then,  of  course,  they  easily 
detect  the  hunter's  approach.  In  damp,  misty 
weather  they  are  far  more  likely  to  lie  close,  both 
because  they  appear  disinclined  to  move  under  these 
conditions,  and  because  the  coming  of  the  hunter 
upon  them  may  be  noiseless.  In  windy  weather, 
grouse,  like  all  other  game,  are  uniformly  wild.  A 
wind  makes  all  game  skittish;  for  it  appears  to 
realize  that  the  noise  made  in  the  woods  by  the 
wind  drowns  out  the  approaching  footsteps  of  an 
enemy. 

It  is  only  natural  to  think  of  a  wild  creature  in 
relation  to  and  in  connection  with  its  native  hab- 
itat. We  think  of  the  king  cobra  and  India,  the  lion 
and  Africa,  the  red  deer  and  the  moors  of  Scotland. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  ruffed  grouse  without 
having  as  a  background  some  of  the  wilder  and 
more  beautiful  aspects  of  nature:  lichen-etched 
craggy  boidders;  dense  pine  thickets,  dusky  and 
aromatic:  old  hillside  clearings;  primeval  gorges 
down  which  gush  and  babble  crystal  streams,  over- 
hung in  birches  and  hemlocks;  airy  wildwoods  of 
the  autumn,  gaudy  with  the  tattered  gold  of  yet 
unfallen  leaves.  Though  this  noble  game  bird  is 
quite  matchless  for  magic,  yet  his  environment  is 
altogether  worthy  of  his  beauty  and  his  patrician 
elegance.  He  is  the  prince  of  his  princely  domain. 

In  some  ways  the  grouse  is  a  strange  bird,  for 
although  at  times  he  can  be  the  wildest,  at  other 
times  he  can  be  the  tamest.  Perhaps  a  considerable 
difference  in  caginess  is  due  to  age.  Young  though 
full-grown  birds,  that  have  had  no  experience  with 
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hunters,  may  at  times  appear  so  tame  as  to  be  almost 
stupid.  But  no  bird  learns  more  quickly;  and  birds 
of  a  second  season,  or  even  late  in  the  first  season, 
are  uniformly  very  wise.  However,  even  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  tame,  his  flight  is  never  so;  and  once  he 
is  a-wing,  he  presents  as  sporty  a  target  as  can  any- 
where be  found. 

The  range  of  the  grouse  is  so  very  wide  that  the 
hunter  will  have  to  study  the  nature  of  the  terrain 
in  order  to  discover  the  best  places  in  which  to  find 
the  birds.  Though  food,  water,  and  favorable  cover 
are  essential,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  birds 
think  nothing  of  traveling  several  miles  for  food 
they  love,  water  they  must  have,  and  cover  that 
they  like.  It  is  generally  a  good  plan  to  look  for 
grouse  along  the  edges  of  thickets,  especially  where 
alder-runs  extend  out  into  fields;  around  abandoned 
farms  and  orchards;  or  in  swamps  within  the  woods. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  never  to  approach  an  old 
apple  tree  without  being  ready  to  shoot.  The  grouse 
loves  all  fruits,  tame  and  wild,  and  is  partial  both  to 
apples  themselves  and  to  the  buds  of  this  tree.  Beech- 
nuts are  among  his  favorite  foods. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  game  gird,  grouse 
should  be  hunted  with  patience  and  great  delibera- 
tion. It  pays  to  scan  the  ground  and  the  trees.  Un- 
less he  moves,  a  grouse  is  a  very  difficult  bird  to 
detect  on  the  ground,  lor  the  blending  of  the  colors 
of  his  plumage  with  those  of  the  fallen  leaves,  the 
rocks,  the  mosses,  and  other  natural  objects  is 
almost  perfect.  It  is  difficult  also  to  see  him  in  a 
tree,  especially  if  he  sees  you  first,  as  he  is  likely  to 
do.  He  can  draw  in  all  his  feathers  so  that  he  looks 
no  more  than  half  his  normal  size.  But,  since  one's 
success  in  killing  this  bird  depends  to  a  great  degree 
on  a  moment's  warning  of  his  presence,  it  is  well 
to  hunt  for  him  with  your  eyes  as  well  as  by  just 
merely  ambling  along.  And  it  is  amazing  and  grati- 
fying how  a  hunter  can  train  his  eyes  to  see  game, 
even  motionless  and  half-hidden  game. 

Not  only  does  the  grouse  employ  the  ruse  of  hid- 
ing; he  is  crafty  as  well  in  that  he  will  sometimes 
deliberately  let  the  hunter  pass  him  before  he 
flushes.  When  after  this  princely  bird,  a  man  should 
expect  the  unexpected;  and  he  should  not  attempt 
to  use  as  an  alibi  for  a  miss  the  fact  that  the  bird 
got  up  behind  him  and  went  back.  He  should  be 
prepared  for  just  such  a  maneuver.  Always  keep 
in  mind  that  wherever  the  grouse  is  found,  he  is 
a  bird  of  the  highest  intelligence,  fully  capable  of 
matching  man's  when  he  becomes  used  to  the  ways 
of  hunters.  True,  in  some  of  the  remote  provinces 
of  Canada,  the  grouse  is  so  unfamiliar  with  human 
beings  that  fishermen  have  been  known  to  tie  slip- 
knots on  the  ends  of  their  fishing  rods  and  pull  the 
birds  out  of  trees.  But  when  we  speak  of  hunting 
grouse,  we  are  naturally  thinking  of  those  that  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  matter  of  being  pursued 
with  dogs  and  guns. 

Before  hunting  any  territory  for  grouse,  it  is  wise 
to  ascertain  beforehand  whether  there  are  any  birds 
in  that  locality.  The  hunter  will  do  well  to  inquire 
of  friendly  natives;  and  before  the  season  opens  one 
should  take  some  preliminary  rambles  in  likely 
country.  Both  the  quail  and  the  wild  turkey  leave 
more  signs  of  their  presence  than  does  the  grouse. 
When  scattered,  both  of  the  latter  birds  do  a  lot 
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of  calling,  and  can  be  located  in  that  way;  the 
hunter  can  easily  find  quail  roosts  and  dusting 
places.  One  can  readily  find  also  where  wild  tur- 
keys have  roosted  by  discovering  their  droppings; 
and  these  birds  leave  wide  trails  where  they  have 
raked  and  torn  up  the  leaves  and  trash  with  their 
scratchings.  It  is  not  so  with  the  grouse.  Except  for 
his  drumming  (which  is  commonly  to  be  heard  in 
the  springtime,  though  it  may  also  be  heard  on 
warm  still  days  in  the  autumn),  and  except  for  a 
certain  subdued,  excited  chittering  when  the  bird 
is  alarmed,  the  grouse  is  singularly  silent.  It  is  some- 
times possible  in  the  hunting  season  to  locate  one 
by  his  drumming;  but  no  hunter  should  count  on 
this  possibility.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  this  muffled 
sound  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  somewhat  ventrilo- 
quistic  in  its  quality;  for,  whereas  a  man  can  go 
straight  to  the  call  of  a  quail  or  a  wild  turkey,  he 
will  usually  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
the  direction  from  which  the  drumming  proceeds. 

If  grouse  have  been  using  a  certain  locality,  the 
careful  hunter,  scouting  for  signs,  can  usually  find 
their  washes  in  sunny  sand  beside  old  stumps  and 
logs,  in  old  orhards,  or  beside  sawdust  piles  at 
abandoned  mill-sites.  Sometimes  he  can  find  the 
tracks  in  damp  soil;  and  the  tracks  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  are  unmistakable.  But  perhaps  the  hunter 
can  discover  grouse  most  easily  if,  granted  that  the 
birds  are  in  a  certain  territory,  he  will  hunt  where 
the  birds  come  to  feed.  Veterans  at  this  game  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  say,  "This 
place  looks  like  grouse,  smells  like  grouse."  Perhaps 
wild  grapevines,  laden  with  misty  purple  clusters, 
will  riot  over  an  old  mossy  stone  wall  or  a  sagging 
stake-and-rider  fence  bordering  the  woods.  Beyond 
the  fence  may  be  an  ancient  orchard  of  gnarled 
apple  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  sumac,  up 
which  bittersweet  vines  clamber.  A  stream  may  be 
near,  purling  valleyward,  with  alders  shadowing  it, 
and  beech  trees  rising  on  the  higher  ground. 

It  is  generally  true  that,  while  a  covey  of  quail 
may  literally  live  in  a  field,  retiring  from  it  only  as 
far  as  a  little  adjacent  thicket  or  a  bushy  ditchbank, 
grouse  really  live  in  the  woods,  but  come  to  clear- 
ings and  semi-clearings  to  feed.  Although  it  is  un- 
usual for  quail  to  fly  unless  startled  or  unless  they 
wish  to  cross  a  gully  or  a  stream,  the  grouse  makes 
pretty  constant  use  of  his  wings.  Time  and  again  they 
have  been  observed  flying  far  down  a  mountain- 
side to  feed  in  a  favorite  place,  and  been  seen  re- 
turning in  the  same  manner.  Neither  quail  nor 
turkeys  make  so  much  use  of  their  wings;  but  they 
make  far  more  use  of  their  legs.  The  legs  of  the 
grouse  are  comparatively  short;  and  while,  if  startled, 
he  may  run  in  a  tall  and  upright  position,  he  ordin- 
arily travels  low  to  the  ground,  with  his  body  hori- 
zontal to  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  so  active  and 
restless  a  bird  as  many  of  the  other  game  species. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  is  hunting  with  a  dog  or  with 
dogs,  he  will  naturally  depend  on  them  to  find  the 
birds  for  him.  But,  as  has  been  said  before,  grouse 
do  not  lie  nearly  so  close  for  dogs  as  quail  will.  As 
a  rule,  unless  a  dog  has  faulted  by  running  un- 
expectedly into  quail,  usually  down-wind,  the  birds 
will  always  lie  to  him.  But  it  is  not  so  with  his  lord- 
lier cousin.  Therefore,  in  grouse  hunting,  the  work- 
ing dog  has  to  be  watched  with  especial  care.  If  he 


gives  the  least  sign  of  making  game,  the  hunter 
should  be  ready,  taking  particular  note  of  any  pos- 
sible obstructions  such  as  trees  and  bushes,  in  case 
the  bird  flushes  and  dodges  behind  one  of  these 
objects,  as  it  is  his  nature  to  do.  In  some  cases  even 
a  good  dog,  under  conditions  adverse  to  scenting, 
will  pass  by  a  grouse,  and  it  will  be  flushed  by  the 
hunter.  While  his  quest  should  always  be  deliberate, 
he  should  remain  constantly  alert.  Apparently  this 
prince  of  the  woodland  has  no  low  or  second  gear. 
He  starts  in  high;  and  though  he  may  make  a  little 
run  before  doing  so,  thus  making  the  hunter  aware 
of  his  presence,  he  is  as  likely  to  rise  without  run- 
ning; and  his  sudden  thunder  of  wings  is  disconcert- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  preparedness  of  the  hunter. 
When  after  this  bird,  the  hunter  should  give  to  the 
business  at  hand  all  his  thought  and  attention.  This 
is  because  the  getaway  of  the  grouse  is  blinding  in 
its  speed,  and  the  gunner  is  afforded  no  time  to  come 
to  his  senses  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  creditable 
shot.  The  real  chance  that  he  is  going  to  be  afforded 
will  be  but  momentary.  In  pursuing  this  patrician 
of  the  wilds,  cool  and  constant  preparedness  alone 
insures  success. 

It  is  probably  true  that  most  men  hunt  grouse 
without  a  dog.  As  has  been  suggested,  a  really  good 
grouse  dog  is  comparatively  rare.  Although  as  a  rule 
an  old,  steady  dog,  thoroughly  familiar  with  grouse, 
is  best,  some  hunters  have  had  good  luck  with  mere 
puppies,  which  have  not  yet  attained  wildness  or 
speed,  or  hunted  any  other  kind  of  game.  But  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  man  going  into  the  woods 
alone,  with  no  kind  of  dog  as  an  ally,  to  hunt  grouse. 
If  he  is  experienced,  he  will  know,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  flight  of  the  grouse  is  harder  to  handle  than 
that  of  the  quail;  it  may  not  be  swifter,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  more  impressive,  and  it  is  far  more  enig- 
matic. Besides,  it  is  a  smashing  flight,  as  a  general 
thing,  through  the  woods  or  through  thickety  under- 
brush. Because  the  ruffed  grouse  is  a  bird  of  the 
forest,  and  must  needs  do  constant  maneuvering  and 
veering  in  flight,  he  handles  himself  more  deftly  than 
the  bobwhite.  He  presents  a  larger  target,  it  is  true; 
but  his  nature  is  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  get  the  gun  on  him  as  it 
would  be  to  cover  a  hummingbird  on  the  wing  with 
a  .22.  A  grouse  may  usually  be  expected  to  rise, 
though  there  may  be  endless  variety  in  the  flight  it- 
self, in  one  of  three  ways:  One  is  the  occasional  silent 
rise,  the  big  bird  making  his  getaway  low  to  the 
ground  with  hardly  a  sound;  indeed,  ne  might  not 
be  seen  but  for  the  dancing  leaves  that  he  has  stirred 
up.  Another  is  the  instinctive  habit,  upon  the  de- 
tected approach  of  a  hunter,  of  making  a  little  run 
so  that  he  gets  near  a  tree,  especially  an  evergreen, 
behind  which  he  can  rise  unseen.  The  third  is  his 
love  of  speeding  almost  straight  up  to  clear  the  trees, 
and  then  tearing  away  over  their  tops.  The  time  to 
take  a  shot  when  the  bird  resorts  to  this  last  ma- 
neuver, granted  that  he  is  within  reasonable  range, 
is  just  when  he  reaches  the  apex  of  his  rise.  To  shoot 
at  him  rising  almost  vertically  will  probably  be  to 
miss  him;  and  when  he  is  once  in  the  clear  heavens, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  a  shot. 

If  a  bird  gets  up  out  of  range,  or  is  missed,  the 
hunter  should  watch  him  with  the  greatest  care  as 
long  as  he  is  within  sight.  Although,  at  times,  a 


grouse  may  fly  a  prodigious  distance— especially 
when,  flushed  high  on  a  hillside,  he  takes  out  across 
a  valley— as  a  general  thing,  the  grouse  will  fly  only 
from  100  to  400  yards;  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
degree  of  his  fear  and  also  on  the  presence  of  a  suit- 
able place  to  alight.  If  the  hunter  takes  very  careful 
bearings  on  the  direction  the  bird  has  taken,  the 
chances  are  that  he  can  be  flushed  again,  with  a 
chance  of  a  good  shot.  The  hunter's  success  will  then 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  manner  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  hunter  who 
eases  along  nonchalantly  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
coming  close  to  any  kind  of  game  than  one  who  tries 
to  sneak  up  on  it,  or  one  who  approaches  it  boldly 
and  openly,  his  very  attitude  denoting  his  purpose. 
In  following  a  grouse,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  begin  by 
taking  ten  paces  or  so  to  the  right  before  beginning 
to  advance.  The  chances  are  that  this  will  not  only 
put  the  bird  on  the  hunter's  left,  where  his  chance 
at  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  if  it  got  up  directly  in 
front  of  him  or  to  his  right,  but  it  also  suggests  to 
the  grouse  that  the  man,  while  coming  in  its  general 
direction,  may  pass  it.  The  chances  are  that  in  that 
case  the  bird  will  be  far  more  likely  to  permit  a 
close  approach  than  if  it  were  come  at  directly. 

The  hunter,  though  keenly  on  the  alert  every 
second,  should  avoid  all  appearance  of  being  so.  Nor 
should  he  always  expect  the  bird  to  rise  from  the 
ground.  If,  after  a  flight  of  reasonable  length,  the 
bird  should  have  come  to  a  pine  or  a  hemlock  or  a 
spruce,  he  may  alight  in  it.  The  sportsman  should 
therefore  scan  such  trees  carefully.  If  there  are  no 
conifers  in  the  vicinity,  the  grouse  will  be  on  the 
ground.  However,  on  alighting,  the  bird  is  not  going 
to  stay  in  the  open,  upon  bare  ground.  He  will  likely 
run  under  a  smother  of  vines,  seek  shelter  under  a 
low  bush,  or  beside  an  old  log  or  stump.  Hunters 
who  have  watched  grouse  alighting  have  nearly  al- 
ways mentioned  this  tendency  to  seek  cover  before 
pausing  to  await  events. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  bird  that  never  loses  for  the 
hunter  his  magic  thrill.  Despite  all  commercialism 
and  despite  all  the  advances  of  civilization,  he  re- 
mains what  he  has  always  been,  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
His  presence  invests  the  wildwoods  with  mystery  and 
wonder.  He  is  what  the  marvel  and  the  beauty  of  the 
wilderness  means.  Always  he  remains  a  patrician— 
in  appearance,  in  character,  at  rest,  and  in  flight. 
When  once  a  man  has  tasted  the  tang  of  ruffed  grouse 
hunting,  he  is  committed  to  a  lifelong  love  of  it.  Its 
wild  romantic  haunts,  its  princely  bearing,  its  cy- 
clone speed  upon  the  wing,  the  marvelous  and  blind- 
ing dexterity  with  which  it  unerringly  executes  its 
aerial  maneuvers,  its  poise  and  its  rare  distinction  of 
carriage,  its  keenly  bred  woodland  intelligence,  the 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  its  plumage— all  its 
characteristics  proclaim  it  without  a  peer  among  the 
game  birds  of  America.  And  the  hunter  who  has  once 
enjoyed  this  sport  will  always  be  dreaming  of  it;  he 
will  see  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  autumnal  hills; 
he  will  inhale  the  aromatic  fragrances  of  dewy  mosses 
and  fallen  golden  leaves,  and  he  will  hear  the  sudden 
thunder  of  aristocratic  tawny  wings. 

Prairie  Chickens.  The  upland  bird  shooter  whose 
treasured  techniques  have  been  developed  on  New 
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England  partridge  or  woodcock  must  alter  both  style 
and  equipment  when  he  goes  west  for  prairie  chick- 
ens. The  snap-shooter  from  the  brush  patches  of 
eastern  cut-over  lands,  keyed  to  split-second  blasting 
through  leaves  and  vines  to  reach  a  bird  sighted  but 
for  a  flash  as  it  explodes  into  the  air  only  a  few  yards 
away,  adjust  himself  to  new  values  out  on  the  wide 
open  grasslands  and  wheat  stubbles. 

Take  a  typical  prairie-chicken  shoot.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  open  season  the  birds  may  hold  well  to  the 
dogs,  flushing  within  reasonable  distances  from  the 
sea  of  grass  that  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in 
all  directions.  But  overnight  something  may  hap- 
pen. There  is  no  explaining  it,  but  next  morning 
the  square-tailed  chickens  take  to  wing  and  go  cack- 
ling away  at  average  distances  of  45  to  50  yards. 
Give  the  whirring  targets  another  5  yards  while  the 
gun  comes  to  shoulder,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
a  delicate  gamble.  The  birds  may  have  slipped  be- 
yond the  perimeter  of  good  shotgun  performance, 
or  may  yet  be  barely  within  scratching  range.  Par- 
tridge gunners  from  the  tangled  lairs  of  their  favor- 
ite bird  have  been  known  to  pray  earnestly  for 
built-in  range  finders  on  their  scatterguns  when  con- 
fronted with  these  spooky  hens  of  the  prairies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cylinder  bore  which  serves 
so  well  on  rocketing  ruffed  grouse  does  not  have  the 
"stretch"  for  open  grassland  shooting;  it  sprays  too 
thinly.  Obviously,  the  answer  is  to  arm  with  guns 
choke-bored  for  waterfowl.  The  old  reliable  12- 
gauge  is  none  too  heavy,  although  here  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  some  who  do  remarkably  good  work  with 
their  16's  and  2o's.  Loads  should  run  to  the  heavy 
side  as  well;  some  of  the  highest-scoring  chicken 
shooters  use  long-range  duck  loads. 

Most  important  is  the  ability  to  judge  distances 
in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  and,  if  the  prairie  bombshell 
has  not  already  passed  out  of  range,  to  place  the 
exact  center  of  the  shot  charge  just  where  the  fast- 
flying  chicken  will  run  into  it.  There  will  be  lucky 
days,  of  course,  when  close-up  birds  may  permit 
some  pretty  ragged  shooting  and  will  come  spinning 
down  to  grass  if  only  nipped  with  the  edge  of  the 
pattern.  They  are  fairly  tender  in  this  respect.  But 
when  the  prairie  chickens  are  taking  to  the  air  over 
in  the  next  quarter-section  the  scratch  shooter  might 
just  as  well  rack  his  gun  for  the  day.  He  will  do  more 
damage  than  good.  His  aim  must  be  dead  on,  or  else. 

Time  was  when  the  pinnated  grouse,  prairie 
chicken,  square-tailed  chicken,  prairie  hen,  heath 
hen,  and  other  names  given  to  this  bird,  ranged 
widely  and  abundantly  over  America.  The  several 
forms  flocked  in  unbelievable  numbers  form  Alberta 
and  Massachusetts  southward  to  the  coast  of  Texas. 
Early  colonists  rated  it  a  nuisance  in  their  gardens 
and  young  orchards.  The  prairies  of  Kansas,  eastern 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  northward  into  the  Cana- 
dian flat  lands  held  millions  of  them.  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana  had  big  populations.  All 
through  the  Great  Plains  region  they  were  shot  and 
shipped  to  market  by  the  barrels.  Gunners  riding 
out  over  the  rolling  bunch-grass  country  with  their 
strings  of  dogs  fanning  out  ahead  of  them,  loaded 
their  horse-drawn  buckboards  between  daylight  and 
dark.  Like  the  passenger  pigeons  and  the  buffaloes, 
their  numbers  seemed  endless. 

But  now,  like  the  Old  Gray  Mare,  prairie-chicken 
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shooting  "ain't  what  she  used  to  be."  Today,  scat- 
tered flocks  are  all  that  remain  of  their  colorful  mil- 
lions. The  thunder  of  their  wings  as  they  rose  half  a 
thousand  at  a  time  ahead  of  the  gunner  is  but  a 
memory  in  the  minds  of  the  old-timers.  Of  the  true 
prairie  chicken,  largest  of  the  group,  only  remnants 
are  encountered  in  the  strip  from  Alberta  and  Man- 
itoba south  to  Arkansas.  Attwater's  prairie  chicken, 
smallest  and  darkest  of  the  family,  is  carefully  nur- 
tured in  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  efforts  to  bring  it 
back.  The  northeastern  pinnated  grouse,  or  heath 
hen,  once  found  from  southern  New  Hampshire  to 
New  Jersey,  is  completely  wiped  out.  The  last  one 
died  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  in  1931. 

The  man  with  the  shotgun  cannot  be  blamed  for 
all  that  happened.  Uncurbed  by  laws,  his  toll  was 
heavy,  though  not  fatal.  Mostly,  it  was  the  man  with 
the  plow  who  robbed  the  prairie  chicken  of  the 
native  grasslands  without  which  it  cannot  thrive. 
In  the  early  days  of  farming  the  square-tail  appeared 
to  benefit.  Its  numbers  actually  increased  for  a  time. 
A  certain  amount  of  wheat  stubble,  cane,  and  kaffir 
corn  was  to  its  liking.  But  when  too  much  of  the 
bunch-grass  plains  came  under  the  plow  and  the 
reaper,  the  prairie  chicken  began  to  fade. 

Several  of  the  states  that  now  offer  prairie  chickens 
on  the  shooting  list  do  so  only  because  their  inter- 
mixture with  the  similar-appearing  sharp-tailed 
grouse  makes  it  impossible  to  gun  one  without  bag- 
ging a  few  of  the  other.  When  held  in  the  hand  there 
is,  of  course,  a  difference.  A  man  does  not  need  to 
be  an  expert  ornithologist  to  note  that  the  prairie 
chicken  has  a  barred  breast,  while  that  of  the  sharp- 
tail  is  white  with  V-markings.  Another  distinguish- 
ing point  in  the  prairie  hen  is  the  square  tail— the 
two  middle  feathers  in  the  other  bird's  tail  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  hence  the  name  "sharp-tailed." 
In  flight  the  sharp-tail  has  a  whitish  rump  and  is 
generally  lighter  in  color  than  the  prairie  chicken. 
But  under  field  shooting  conditions  many  state  game 
departments  wisely  recognize  that  honest  mistakes 
may  be  unavoidable. 

Those  who  have  known  prairie-chicken  shooting 
in  the  good  old  days,  and  who  may  be  lucky  enough 
in  the  current  slimming  years  to  locate  a  few  coveys, 
are  likely  to  esteem  it  above  all  other  forms  of  up- 
land scatter  gunning.  There  is  a  feeling  of  bigness, 
of  exhilaration,  as  one  stands  out  on  the  windswept 
prairies.  The  dogs  range  free  and  wide.  This  is  their 
kind  of  going,  and  they  love  it.  Far  in  a  thick  swale 
the  birds  are  located.  The  dogs  converge  to  the 
point.  Guns  at  ready,  the  hunters  move  in,  and  sud- 
denly the  startled  chickens  roar  out  of  the  short 
grass  and  go  whirring  and  cackling  away  in  the  pret- 
tiest flight  a  man  ever  saw.  There  is  a  grandness  to  it, 
a  feeling  of  vast  space,  of  endless  vistas  of  yellow 
grass  bending  and  swaying  under  the  crisp  winds. 

After  he  has  gunned  the  prairies  a  partridge 
hunter  will  return  to  his  alder  patches  and  grown- 
old  apple  orchards  with  no  less  eagerness.  But  never 
again  will  it  seem  like  the  ultimate  in  upland  bird 
shooting. 

Sharp-Tailed  Grouse.  "Chickens?"  echoes  the  Da- 
kota farmer.  "Plenty  of  'em.  They  been  comin'  back 
strong  these  past  four,  five  years.  Shove  over  in  the 
car,  and  I'll  show  you  where  you  can  fill  your  limit 
in  an  hour." 


From  the  little  prairie  town  of  Timber  Lake  the 
farmer  points  a  way  along  narrow,  dusty  roads  that 
swing  at  sharp  angles  around  cornfields  and  wheat 
stubbles,  out  into  the  rolling  grasslands,  then  finally 
to  a  series  of  brushy  gullies  and  thickets  sloping 
steeply  down  from  the  bare  plateau  to  the  poplar- 
grown  banks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

"This  is  it,"  says  the  farmer.  "This  is  sharptail 
country— the  best.  You  can  go  down  there  now  and 
rout  'em  out  in  singles,  or  you  can  do  what  we  do- 
wait  till  the  chickens  start  flocking  into  the  corn- 
fields just  before  sundown." 

It  is  early  November  and  there  is  a  tang  of  frost 
in  the  air.  Flights  of  waterfowl  move  like  drifting 
skeins  of  dark  lace  against  thin  layers  of  clouds,  high 
above  the  glistening  Missouri  which  is  their  beacon. 
As  the  late  afternoon  sun  begins  painting  the  clouds 
with  pink  and  red,  the  waterfowl  start  dipping  down 
in  ragged  patches  from  the  high  sky. 

"Watch  that  corn  patch,"  says  the  farmer,  point- 
ing to  a  field  some  half  a  mile  distant.  Presently  the 
hunters  make  out  the  birds  sailing  low  across  the 
grasslands  to  drop  down  among  the  rows.  "Chick- 
ens," he  adds. 

For  this  kind  of  shooting  the  dogs  have  no  duties 
beyond  that  of  fetching  the  birds.  Much  as  in  pheas- 
ant driving,  the  hunters  form  along  one  end  of  the 
field  and  start  down  the  rows.  The  birds  rise  in 
singles  and  doubles  at  average  distances  of  30  or  35 
yards  and  soon  the  bag  limit  of  4  is  filled  by  each 
hunter.  For  every  bird  that  crashes  out  of  the  dry 
stalks  in  full  flight  another  comes  sailing  in  from 
surrounding  brush  country  to  drop  behind  the 
drivers.  It  is  incredible  and  wonderful;  it  is  almost 
too  easy. 

It  was  not  always  like  that,  of  course.  Although 
the  sharptail  has  been  making  a  notable  comeback 
in  recent  years,  it  is  subject  to  cyclic  changes  which 
may  reduce  it  from  plenty  to  scarcity  in  a  single 
season.  Yet,  unlike  its  close  cousin,  the  prairie 
chicken,  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  has  shown  good 
ability  to  cope  with  increasing  settlement.  In  its 
range— which  extends,  for  the  three  sub-species,  from 
Illinois  to  Oregon,  and  from  New  Mexico  north 
into  central  Alaska— the  pintail  grouse  has  a  much 
brighter  future  than  the  squaretail.  While  its 
chosen  range  overlaps  that  of  the  prairie  chicken 
in  many  areas,  the  sharptail  generally  likes  a  brush- 
ier  country.  It  can  do  with  less  of  the  short-grass 
country  and  it  has  learned  to  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  table  spread  for  it  by  corn  growers  and  wheat 
farmers. 

Look  for  sharptail  grouse  in  rolling  hills  inter- 
spersed with  plum  and  rose  thickets  and  among  wil- 
lows and  poplars.  The  brakes  along  the  upper  Mis- 
souri are  much  to  its  liking;  it  is  doing  well  in  parts 
of  upper  Michigan,  through  Wisconsin  and  Minn- 
esota, and  of  course  in  the  Dakotas.  Where  it  can 
be  choosy  in  its  particular  habitat  it  likes  to  linger 
along  the  margins  of  small  streams.  With  a  good  dog 
leading  the  way,  a  hunter  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
meanderings  of  brush-bordered  creeks,  especially 
during  the  bright  daylight  hours.  In  late  afternoon 
it  is  likely  to  move  out  into  wheat  lands  and  corn 
patches  in  early  season.  Later  in  the  year  it  may  take 
to  the  trees  for  a  good  part  of  its  living. 

The  sharp-tailed  grouse  is  a  great  game  bird,  qual- 


ifying  on  every  count.  It  holds  well  to  dogs,  and  ex- 
cept in  late  season,  roars  into  flight  within  reason- 
able shooting  range.  Its  dark  flesh  is  an  epicurean 
delight.  One  of  our  great  naturalists  has  said  that  a 
sharptail  split  in  two,  doused  well  with  bacon  drip- 
pings, and  broiled  over  a  bed  of  cottonwood  coals 
exceeds  in  flavor  that  of  any  other  game  bird. 

Hardiest  of  the  group  is  the  northern  sharptail, 
found  from  the  Lake  Superior  shores  north  and 
west  to  upper  Quebec  and  deep  into  the  Yukon 
Arctic.  This  sub-species  often  lives  far  from  the 
nearest  farm  lands,  subsisting  in  summer  on  a  vari- 
ety of  berries  and  seeds,  and  in  winter  flying  into 
the  trees  for  dried  fruits  and  buds.  Often  it  asso- 
ciates with  the  snow-white  ptarmigan,  and  like  that 
bird  it  burrows  into  the  loose  snow  for  protection 
against  temperatures  which  may  fall  to  60  degrees 
below  zero.  Around  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  it  is  a  pop- 
ular game  bird,  known  there  as  "speckled  chicken." 

The  Columbian  sharptail,  found  along  our  nor- 
thern states,  and  the  prairie  sharptail  of  Alberta 
and  Manitoba,  supply  the  bulk  of  present-day  shoot- 
ing for  the  species.  While  it  may  be  gunned  without 
the  use  of  dogs,  it  is  both  comforting  and  more  pro- 
ductive to  watch  a  good  setter  scout  the  way,  see  it 
settle  into  the  point,  then  walk  in  until  the  bird 
suddenly  explodes  into  view  with  a  great  clapping 
of  wings.  And  one  never  knows  whether  it  will  be 
a  single,  or  a  roaring  flock  of  200. 

Sage  Grouse.  It  is  a  strange  place  to  go  grouse 
hunting.  A  rolling,  gray-green  sea  of  sagebrush  ex- 
tends in  all  directions  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and 
as  the  hunters  stand  knee-deep,  aromatic  odors  rise 
to  their  nostrils.  A  jack  rabbit  bobs  into  sight  from 
nowhere  and  goes  bounding  away  in  characteristic 
turns  and  switchbacks.  Around  the  shores  of  a  shal- 
low alkaline  lake  shimmering  in  the  sun,  a  herd  of 
white-rumped  antelope  stands  silent  and  watchful. 
A  few  mourning  doves  whip  overhead. 

Without  warning,  a  huge  bird  in  size  more  like 
a  turkey  than  a  grouse  rattles  heavily  into  the  air 
and  lumbers  away  with  deceptive  speed.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  follow  in  the  desert  air  the  great  gray 
bird  flies  fast  and  true.  There  is  no  hope  of  marking 
it  down  for  a  second  try.  The  hunters  must  find  an- 
other. "Besides,"  consoles  the  more  experienced 
hunter,  "that  was  an  old  rooster.  Couldn't  eat  him 
if  we  wanted  to;  only  the  young  'uns  are  any  good." 

Colored  remarkably  like  the  sheltering  gray 
brush,  another  bird  sneaks  furtively  across  an  open 
space  just  ahead.  When  a  half-dozen  heavy  bodies 
come  hurtling  out  of  the  cover,  a  short  guttural  note 
coming  from  each  bird,  the  gunners  are  ready.  One 
grouse  falls  with  a  solid  thump,  but  the  other  merely 
flinches  and  does  not  finally  scale  down  until  hit  for 
the  third  time. 

"That  load  of  g's  did  it,"  says  the  older  gunner. 
"Toughest  game  bird  in  the  country  to  knock 
down." 

He  picks  up  the  fallen  game  and  hefts  them,  one 
in  either  hand.  "This  little  fellow  we  can  eat;  won't 
weigh  no  more'n  4  or  5  pounds."  He  shakes  his  head 
over  the  larger  bird.  "Another  old  rooster;  he'll  tip 
the  scales  at  8  pounds  if  he'll  go  an  ounce.  Flavor? 
Try  mixing  some  strong  duck  dressing,  rubber  heels, 
and  moosehide  moccasins." 
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There  is,  honestly,  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  gunning  this  largest  of  all  American  grouse.  For 
one  thing,  the  birds  are  none  too  plentiful.  In  most 
parts  of  their  range  they  are  facing  a  hard  struggle 
to  survive.  Unless  one  hunts  in  the  Great  Basin  from 
New  Mexico  and  California  north  into  Saskatche- 
wan, staying  always  within  sight  and  smell  of  the 
sage,  he  may  never  see  one  of  these  giant,  fan-tailed 
birds.  And  if  he  does,  the  event  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  an  interesting  sight  rather  than  oppor- 
tunity to  pull  down  on  another  feathered  target.  In 
pll  the  world  there  is  no  other  bird  like  this  Cock  of 
the  Plains.  It  is  unique,  an  integral  part  of  the  roll- 
ing sagebrushed  hills. 

Young  birds  taken  in  early  August  are  passable 
eating,  but  at  any  other  time  there  is  not  even  the 
excuse  of  needing  camp  meat  because  only  the  hun- 
griest of  men  will  put  one  in  the  pot.  The  grains  and 
seeds  which  put  flavor  in  most  game  birds  cannot 
even  be  digested  by  the  Cock  of  the  Plains.  Its  giz- 
zard, so  thin-walled  as  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
has  been  geared,  by  generations  of  living,  for  hand- 
ling leafy  plants,  and  in  the  parched  land  where  it 
chooses  to  live  the  bitter  sagebrush  is  its  staff  of  life. 

Blue  Grouse.  Up  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  a  father  and 
his  12-year-old  son  have  worked  out  a  good  team 
for  blue  grouse  hunting.  The  father  carries  his  fav- 
orite 20-gauge  double,  the  son  a  .22-caliber  rifle. 
They  walk  the  near-by  mountain  trails  through  the 
dark  evergreen  timber  together,  and  this  is  their 
understanding:  All  grouse  that  take  to  wing  are  fair 
game  for  the  shotgun;  those  that  will  not  fly  after 
reasonable  shooing  and  throwing  of  clods  become 
targets  for  the  little  rifle,  likewise  those  that  flutter 
foolishly  into  the  nearest  tree  and  stand  craning 
their  silly  necks  in  tragic  innocence.  And  such  are 
the  ways  of  the  blue  grouse  that  on  most  days  jun- 
ior's bag  is  the  larger. 

In  the  remoter  areas  of  its  range  this  big  grouse 
has  little  fear  of  man.  Many  a  deer  hunter  toiling 
upward  through  the  heavy  timber  of  the  western 
mountains  has  come  face  to  face  with  one  of  these 
beautifully  marked  birds  as  it  struts  confidently  on 
a  downed  log  scarcely  10  feet  distant.  But  in  some 
localities  where  hunted  regularly  it  has  learned  to 
flush,  and  to  rocket  noisily  away  through  the  green 
forest  on  its  stiff-feathered  wings.  Eastern  gunners 
who  may  be  inclined  to  contrast  the  behavior  of  this 
doltish  bird  with  their  beloved  ruffed  grouse  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  partridge,  too,  is  tame  to  the 
point  of  stupidity  when  encountered  in  the  wilder 
portions  of  America.  Indeed,  there  are  several  places 
in  the  north  where  the  bigger  blue  grouse  appears  to 
be  the  more  elusive  of  the  two  species. 

The  range  of  the  two  principal  blue  grouse  forms, 
the  dusky  and  the  sooty,  extends  from  Arizona  and 
California  northward  along  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  southern  Yukon,  mostly  confining  itself  to 
high  elevations  except  in  British  Columbia  and 
Southeastern  Alaska  where  it  works  down  to  sea 
level.  During  the  early  fall  season  the  gunner  will 
find  it  around  timber  line  and  in  high  open  glades 
of  the  forest.  At  this  period  its  diet  is  mostly  wild 
berries,  small  leaves,  and  insects.  It  is  then  a  delecta- 
ble bird. 

In  winter,  however,  the  blue  grouse  goes  into  an 
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odd  state  of  hibernation.  For  days  at  a  time  it  re- 
mains practically  motionless  high  in  coniferous 
trees,  bestirring  itself  only  long  enough  to  gorge  on 
the  resinous  tips  of  spruce,  pine,  and  fir.  Few  are 
killed,  or  often  seen,  at  this  time  of  year,  and  this  is 
just  as  well,  because  its  flesh  becomes  strong,  all  but 
nauseous  to  the  taste. 

Now  wisely  outlawed  is  "hooter  hunting."  In  the 
spring  the  dark,  slaty-blue  cock  with  its  fancy  plum- 
age is  given  to  the  habit  of  perching  on  a  stout  limb 
and  summoning  its  harem  by  somber  booming 
sounds,  strangely  ventriloquial  in  quality.  Poachers 
take  advantage  of  this  trait  to  sneak  up  on  the  un- 
suspicious bird.  Waterfowlers  who  wailed  when 
spring  shooting  of  ducks  was  prohibited  a  genera- 
tion ago  outnumbered,  but  did  not  outwail,  the 
"hooter  hunters"  when  faced  with  a  similar  curb. 

Spruce  Grouse.  Out  in  the  Northwest  the  In- 
dians have  a  name  for  the  Franklin  grouse.  "Tyee- 
kulla-kulla,"  they  call  it— the  "gentleman  bird." 
Taking  a  more  realistic  view,  the  white  men  of  cov- 
ered-wagon days  conferred  upon  this  grouse  the  un- 
lovely name  of  "fool  hen."  The  name  has  stuck. 
Fool  hen  it  is,  rarely  taking  advantage  of  its  wings, 
which  are  capable  of  swift,  twisting  turns  difficult 
to  catch  up  with  over  the  sights  of  a  shotgun.  Even 
if  it  is  startled  enough  to  get  off  the  ground  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  first  serve  warning  by  cluck- 
ing; then,  after  it  has  crash-landed  in  the  nearest 
tree,  it  will  cluck  once  more  to  make  sure  you  have 
it  located.  "Gentleman  bird"— "fool  hen."  Take 
your  choice! 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  the  fool  hen. 
More  widespread  of  the  pair  is  the  spruce  grouse 
found  in  northern  coniferous  forests  from  Labrador 
and  upper  New  England  west  and  north  to  the  limit 
of  spruce  timber  in  Arctic  Alaska.  It  is  well  and  fav- 
orably known  to  trappers  and  woodcutters  who  call 
it  the  wood,  Canada,  black,  or  spotted  grouse,  fool 
chicken,  and  many  other  names.  To  most  of  them 
it  is  a  "pistol"  bird,  one  to  be  potted  at  close  range 
with  .22-caliber  revolver  or  rifle.  But  occasionally  it 
has  developed  enough  knowledge  of  man  to  be 
classed  as  a  real  "shotgun"  bird,  and  when  it  does, 
it  becomes  fully  as  sudden  and  tricky  in  flight  as  any 
other  member  of  the  grouse  clan.  Since  it  is  often 
encountered  in  thickly  grown  areas,  the  gunning  of 
a  scary  spruce  chicken  calls  for  fast  snap-shooting, 
preferably  with  an  open  bore  and  No.  71/2  chilled 
shot. 

Although  this  is  not  the  type  of  grouse  best 
adapted  to  the  use  of  pointing  dogs,  there  are  many 
times  when  the  springer  or  cocker  spaniel  may  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  locating  ground- 
feeding  birds,  getting  them  into  the  air,  and  retriev- 
ing the  downed  game.  But  in  northern  spruce  forests 
where  snowshoe  hares  abound,  one  cannot  expect 
his  dog  to  be  completely  selective.  More  rabbits  than 
grouse  are  likely  to  be  jumped  in  a  dav's  hunt. 

The  western  counterpart  of  the  spruce  chicken, 


known  as  the  Franklin  grouse,  is  largely  confined  to 
mountainous  forests  of  the  Rockies  from  Idaho  to 
British  Columbia.  Where  the  range  of  the  two  birds 
spills  over  the  hunter  may  identify  his  bag  largely 
by  the  tail  feathers.  The  Franklin  grouse  has  a  black, 
not  brown,  tail.  The  Franklin's  coverts  bear  distinc- 
tive white  bars;  the  tip  is  not  orange-barred  as  in- 
the  spruce  chicken.  The  size  is  the  same,  slightly 
smaller  than  a  ruffed  grouse.  In  the  fall  season  they 
are  excellent  pan  birds,  but  in  winter  when  spruce 
buds  become  the  chief  source  of  living,  the  flesh  is 
strongly  resinous. 

Like  the  varying  hare  with  which  it  is  so  often  as- 
sociated in  the  Far  North,  the  spruce  grouse  is  sub- 
ject to  rapid  decline  in  numbers.  From  a  period  of 
extreme  scarcity  occurring  about  once  in  every  ten 
years,  the  spruce  chicken  populations  slowly  build 
to  a  high  peak,  then  fall  off  with  drastic  suddenness. 
For  this  reason  the  hunting  is  spotty  through  the 
years.  In  some  seasons  a  man  may  travel  for  miles 
without  seeing  a  bird.  Then,  on  another  September 
day,  the  graveled  country  roads  will  be  lined  with 
grouse.  Some  will  fly,  some  will  flutter  into  the  near- 
est branches,  some  will  strut.  And  the  hunter  may 
choose  his  favorite  weapon— scattergun,  rifle,  or 
pistol. 

Guns.  As  to  the  guns  and  ammunition  for  ordi- 
nary grouse  hunting,  there  is  so  much  variation  in 
preference  that  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  laws  concerning  these  matters.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  a  hunter  should  use  his  regular  gun;  for  he 
is  always  more  likely  to  handle  best  the  weapon  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  it  is  with  that  that  he 
is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  coordinate,  especially  in 
the  fast  shooting  required,  with  the  best  chance  of 
success.  Some  sportsmen  hold  to  the  conviction  that 
the  smaller  the  bore,  the  sportier  the  shooting.  Some 
use  the  20  gauge;  but  this  is  rather  too  light  a  gun 
for  forest  shooting  that  may  be  of  the  long-range 
variety.  A  16  gauge  is  good;  so  is  a  12.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  choice  between  these  two.  As  to  the  bore,  the 
right-hand  barrel  should  be  open  or  modified,  and 
the  left,  choke.  The  distance  at  which  the  shot  is 
made  will  determine  which  barrel  should  be  used. 

The  size  of  shot  used  varies  all  the  way  from  2  to 
9.  As  a  rule  71/i  is  recommended;  but  one  veteran 
hunter  uses  that  size  in  his  open  barrel,  and  2's  in 
his  left.  He  has  had  great  success;  for  the  2's  permit 
a  more  deliberate  aim,  and  will  reach  a  grouse  ef- 
fectively far  beyond  the  killing  range  of  71^.  For 
rather  clear  open  shooting  the  smaller  or  medium- 
sized  shot  are  recommended,  whereas,  where  the 
brush  is  heavy,  so  that  the  charge  often  has  to  smash 
through  an  obstruction  before  reaching  its  target, 
the  larger  size  is  more  to  be  relied  upon.  The  veteran 
hunter,  from  long  experience,  already  knows  the 
kind  of  gun  and  ammunition  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose; the  amateur  might  be  advised  to  experiment 
until  he  discovers  what  is  best  suited  for  his  own  in- 
dividual needs.  If  he  kills  grouse  with  a  certain  gun 
and  a  certain  load,  why,  that  is  the  answer  for  him. 


CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Common  Names:  Chickore,  Chuckare,  Chukru, 
Chukar  Red-Legged  Partridge,  Indian  Chuckor, 
Kau-Kau,  Keklik. 

History.  The  chukar  is  a  comparative  newcomer 
to  the  shores  of  North  America.  The  particular 
species  (Alectoris  graeca  chukar)  which  has  been 
introduced  successfully  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  in 
Nepal,  where  they  have  been  common  for  centuries. 

The  chukar  has  several  close  relatives  in  western 
Asia  and  southern  Europe— so  close,  in  fact,  that 
only  the  experts  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
In  western  Europe  and  the  Near  East  it  is  the  red- 
legged  partridge  (Alectoris  rufa).  Various  races  of 
rufa  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  several  states  through  the  Cooperative  Foreign 
Game  Bird  Program  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  an  effort  to  extend  the  oc- 
cupied range  of  the  species  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  races  of  chukar  are  excellent  game  birds. 

Beginning  in  the  1930's  many  states  attempted 
to  introduce  the  chukar  in  North  America;  most 
failed,  because  the  bird  was  introduced  into  un- 
suitable habitat  under  a  hit-or-miss  stocking  policy. 
The  chukar  of  the  Himalayan  foothills  is  essen- 
tially a  bird  of  the  semidesert,  and  it  could  not 
tolerate  the  humid  weather  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

Where  the  chukar  was  introduced  into  suitable 
habitat,  the  success  was  often  spectacular.  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii  have 
successfully  introduced  chukars,  with  the  greatest 
and  earliest  success  being  realized  by  California, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Washington.  Nearly  all 
of  these  states  were  able  to  open  seasons  on  the 
chukar  by  1955  and  have  had  annual  hunting  for 
the  birds  since  that  time. 

The  chukar  has  not  been  introduced  successfully 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  although  they  are 
used  for  put-and-take  hunting  on  commercial  shoot- 
ing preserves  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
range  of  the  chukar  undoubtedly  will  spread 
through  much  of  the  western  states  as  introduc- 
tions of  Turkish,  Barbary,  Spanish,  and  French 
races  are  introduced  more  widely  and  as  they  inter- 
breed with  the  Asiatic  birds  already  established  in 
North  America. 

Identification.  In  size  the  chukar  partridge  is  about 
midway  between  the  common  bobwhite  and  the 
ruffed  grouse.  The  plumage  is  a  combination  of  pale 
slaty-blue  and  tan.  The  upper  parts  are  bluish-gray 
without  conspicuous  markings.  The  throat  and 
cheeks  vary  from  white  to  tan,  and  this  area  is  boldly 
margined  by  a  band  of  brownish-black.  The  under 
parts  are  whitish,  often  washed  with  buff.  The  sides 
and  flanks  are  white  with  prominent  diagonal  bars 
or  streaks  of  brown  and  black.  The  bill,  legs,  and 
feet  are  bright  vermilion.  (See  color  plate  on  p.  482.) 

Characteristics,  In  its  native  haunts  of  India  and 
China  the  chukar  prefers  the  cultivated  areas,  areas 
along  streams,  and  barren  hilly  regions.  In  America 
the  birds  have  shown  a  preference  for  stubble  fields, 
open  prairies,  and  even  deserts. 
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Alectoris  graeca 

The  range  of  the  chukar  in  North  America  is 
characterized  in  general  by  hot,  short  summers  and 
long,  moderately  cold  winters.  It  inhabits  rough 
mountain  ranges  broken  by  steep,  rugged  canyons 
and  wide  valleys.  The  average  precipitation  runs 
between  8  and  10  inches  a  year.  It  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  areas  characterized  by  talus  slopes 
and  rocky  outcroppings.  The  birds  are  usually 
found  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Cheat  grass  is  usually  the  dominant  plant 
throughout  its  range,  and  it  prefers  grassy  areas 
studded  with  clumps  of  sagebrush,  scattered  juni- 
pers, or  greasewood.  In  the  fall  large  numbers  of 
birds  move  from  the  higher  elevations  into  culti- 
vated fields  or  open  slopes  near  the  valley  floor. 
The  birds  feed  on  grass  blades,  seeds  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  plants,  wild  fruits,  and  insects. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  are  covered  under 
"History,"  although  the  range  of  the  species  is  being 
extended  rapidly  by  transplanting  and  the  intro- 
ductions of  related  races. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  chukar,  like  the  ring- 
necked  pheasant  and  the  Hungarian  partridge,  is 
an  exotic  species  introduced  to  supplement  the 
native  population  and  provide  the  upland  hunter 
with  more  game. 

"Red  legs"  has  a  long  sporting  history  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  His  close  relatives  in  Europe  are  con- 
sidered top-flight  game  birds  and  the  chukar  has 
furnished  sport  for  centuries  on  his  native  heath. 
On  the  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles  the  com- 
mon method  of  hunting  these  birds  is  by  driving,  a 
form  of  shooting  which  has  never  been  popular  in 
America. 

"Red-legs"  is  strong  of  wing  and  although  twice 
as  large  as  a  bobwhite  offers  no  easy  target  on  the 
getaway.  The  birds  usually  feed  and  travel  in 
groups  or  coveys  and  flush  like  quail.  They  lie  well 
to  a  good  dog  when  there  is  any  cover,  but  like  the 
Hun  they  are  inclined  to  sprint  and  flush  wild  in 
the  open  country.  They  thrive  best  in  the  more 
arid  regions  or  on  prairie  lands,  and  since  introduc- 
ed species  have  a  way  of  adapting  themselves  to 
their  new  environment,  the  chukar  is  hunted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  western  quail. 

In  private  preserves  in  this  country  where  the 
chukar  has  been  tried,  the  bird  has  proved  to  be 
very  popular.  Covey  shooting  is  similar  to  that  on 
quail.  Locating  the  singles,  after  the  covey  has  been 
flushed,  is  not  quite  so  easy,  for  the  chukar  is  in- 
clined to  make  a  flight  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
quail.  In  open  areas,  such  as  wide  fields,  the  flight 
may  be  from  400  to  700  yards.  In  areas  bounded 
by  wooded  borders  the  birds  normally  drop  in  just 
short  of  the  trees. 

The  future  of  the  ringneck  is  well  established. 
The  Hun  has  already  earned  a  place  of  honor.  The 
chukar  has  now  joined  these  earlier  importations 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  his  place  in  the  roster 
of  American  game  birds. 

The  favorite  quail  or  pheasant  gun  will  serve  for 
hunting  chukars.  Since  chukar  hunting  involves 
much  long,  hard  hiking,  the  gun  should  be  of  light 
weight  but  throw  a  good  pattern  at  relatively  long 
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range.  The  bird  is  larger  than  the  quail  and  can 
carry  more  lead.  Many  hunters  prefer  double-bar- 
reled shotguns  with  one  barrel  bored  improved 
cylinder  and  the  other  modified,  using  71/^  shot  in 
the  open  barrel  and  6's  in  the  other.  Chukars  often 
flush  wide  and  have  a  tendency  to  climb.  High- 
brass  shells  with  heavy  charges  of  shot  are  usually 
preferred. 
With  the  autoloader  or  repeating  shotgun,  most 


experienced  hunters  use  a  barrel  bored  modified 
or  full  choke  loaded  with  7V2  shot  in  the  chamber 
and  6's  in  the  magazine  for  the  second  and  third 
long  range  shots. 

The  chukar  has  already  become  accepted  as  a 
regular  feature  of  hunting  in  the  Cascade  and 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western  Great  Plains.  It 
occupies  a  habitat  that  no  native  species  prefers 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  America's  game  birds. 


HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGE  (European  Gray)      Perdix  perdix  perdix 


Common  Name:  Hun. 

History.  The  Hungarian  partridge,  more  cor- 
rectly known  as  the  European  gray  partridge,  is  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the  North  American 
sporting  scene.  These  birds  originated  in  Central 
Europe  and  were  first  imported  to  the  United  States 
about  50  years  ago.  They  were  most  common  on 
the  great  agricultural  plains  of  Hungary  and  it  was 
from  that  country  that  most  of  the  importations 
were  purchased;  hence  the  familiar  term  "Hungar- 
ian," or  "Hun." 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  introduce  exotic  species  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ring- 
necked  pheasant,  have  proved  successful.  Other 
species  thrived  briefly  and  then  disappeared;  many 
failed  in  some  sections  and  thrived  in  others.  A 
brief  history  of  the  effort  made  to  establish  the 
"Hun"  as  a  game  bird  in  North  America  will  demon- 
strate the  difficulties  encountered  with  this  species. 

In  the  year  1899  about  two  dozen  birds  were 
placed  on  a  private  preserve  at  Lynnhaven,  Va.  A 
little  later  another  planting  was  made  at  Montague, 
Essex  County,  Va.  By  1906  more  than  180  birds  had 
been  released  in  those  areas  but  they  quickly  dis- 
appeared. On  the  West  Coast  similar  plantings  met 
with  greater  success.  In  1900  nearly  100  birds  were 
liberated  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Ore.,  and  by 
igo6  the  counties  of  Spokane,  Yakima,  Adams,  and 
Kittitas  in  the  State  of  Washington  released  about 
5000  Huns.  From  these  birds,  by  natural  propaga- 
tion only,  the  Hun  population  multiplied  within 
ten  years  until  the  range  was  extended  through 
nearly  all  of  eastern  Washington,  well  into  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  a  part  of  British  Columbia. 
The  latter  province  had  experimented  with  the  re- 
lease of  more  than  50  birds  in  1904  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  how  they  fared. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  became  interested  in 
the  introduction  of  Huns  to  supplement  the  rapidly 
diminishing  flocks  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  there.  In 
1908  and  1909  over  500  Hungarian  partridges  were 
released  south  and  west  of  Calgary.  The  results  of 
that  planting  were  little  short  of  phenomenal.  The 
birds  seemed  to  find  ideal  conditions  in  the  great 
wheat  empire  of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatch- 
ewan. Being  of  a  hardy  nature,  they  withstood  the 
rugged  winter,  food  was  plentiful,  and  nature  ap- 
peared to  aid  their  productivity.  They  spread  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  provinces  and 
down  through  the  border  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  The 
entire  population  of  Huns  in  those  regions  today  is 


credited  with  having  stemmed  from  the  original 
planting  of  the  birds  around  Calgary. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  East,  like  efforts  con- 
tinued to  meet  with  failure.  In  1904  about  200  birds 
were  liberated  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C,  but 
they  did  not  do  well.  In  1905  some  20  Huns  were 
liberated  on  a  preserve  in  Massachusetts  and  91  on 
a  North  Carolina  preserve;  neither  of  these  plant- 
ings met  with  success.  By  1906  more  birds  were  tried 
on  the  Virginia  preserves  and  plantings  were  made 
on  preserves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.  The  New 
Jersey  birds  were  released  on  the  great  pine  barrens 
between  Trenton  and  the  sea;  they  simply  dis- 
appeared. Subsequent  plantings  met  with  a  little 
better  success  in  that  state.  Pennsylvania  liberated 
close  to  10,000  Huns  over  a  15-year  period,  but  the 
results  were  far  from  satisfactory,  considering  the 
cost.  Some  birds  did  take  hold  in  the  wheat  section 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the  flat  country  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  as  early  as  1939 
there  were  enough  Huns  to  warrant  a  brief  shooting 
season  with  a  daily  limit  of  five  birds.  New  York 
State  met  with  failure,  as  did  North  Carolina  and 
Mississippi.  In  1906  the  State  Game  Commission 
of  Illinois  imported  1000  Huns,  and  the  State  Game 
Warden  of  Kansas  liberated  200.  By  1907,  2500  more 
birds  were  purchased  for  the  same  purpose.  By  1909 
the  various  states  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
the  Hun  as  a  game  bird  included  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  and  Washington.  By  that  time 
the  official  importation  totaled  about  27,000  birds, 
and  the  total  for  birds  imported  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  was  close  to  45,000. 

The  majority  of  these  plantings  showed  good  re- 
sults in  the  initial  stages  only  to  be  followed  by 
disappointment  in  most  cases  later  on. 

While  early  attempts  were  being  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Hun  there  was  considerable  feeling  against 
the  idea  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  local 
gunners  feared  that  the  new  birds  might  drive  out 
many  of  the  local  species,  just  as  certain  other  exotic 
importations  had  played  havoc  with  local  fauna 
in  the  past.  It  was  contended  that  the  Hun  would 
drive  out  both  the  square-  and  sharp-tailed  grouse; 
contrary  to  some  expectations,  however,  these  latter 
species  staged  a  comeback  in  the  very  regions  where 
the  newcomer  was  most  populous. 

In  sections  where  he  seems  to  find  conditions 
ideal  to  his  well  being,  notably  the  prairie  provinces 
and  the  northern  border  states,  the  Hun  is  well 
established  as  a  valued  game  bird.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  future  experiments  east  of  the  Rockies  will  be 
more  successful  and  that,  like  the  ringneck  pheas- 


ant,  another  "furriner"  will  become  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  game. 

Identification.  The  European  gray  partridge, 
commonly  known  in  North  America  as  the  Hungar- 
ian partridge,  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  as 
large  the  bobwhite  quail  and  smaller  than  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Huns  are  from  12  to  14  inches  long  and 
weigh  from  12  to  13  ounces.  (See  color  plate,  p.  482.) 

As  the  true  name  denotes,  gray  is  the  predominant 
color  in  the  plumage.  The  upper  parts,  including 
the  top  of  the  head,  nape  of  neck,  back,  shoulders, 
breast,  and  tail  are  varying  shades  of  gray.  The  gray 
on  the  breast  and  shoulders  is  a  soft,  pastel  tone, 
similar  to  that  on  a  dove,  while  the  gray  on  the 
back  is  more  brownish.  The  wings  are  brown  with 
white  lines  running  lengthwise  through  them.  The 
pale-gray  flanks  are  barred  and  splotched  with  mark- 
ings of  chocolate  brown.  There  is  a  horseshoe-shaped 
patch  of  dusky  on  the  breast. 

Both  sexes  are  practically  identical  in  appearance. 
Unlike  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  red  color  phase  rarely 
occurs  in  the  gray  partridge. 

Characteristics.  The  Hun  is  a  bird  that  can  stand 
drought  and  rather  severe  winters.  These  two  char- 
acteristics make  him  well  qualified  to  complement— 
or  to  replace,  if  necessary— the  prairie  grouse  of  the 
great  wheat  belt. 

Huns  are  gregarious  at  least  part  of  the  year  and 
travel  in  coveys  like  the  bobwhite.  Such  coveys  are 
generally  led  by  an  old  bird.  They  also  roost  like 
the  quail,  on  the  ground  and  in  a  circle  with  their 
heads  pointing  outward.  When  flushed  they  go  up 
in  a  group,  scatter  in  all  directions,  frequently  utter- 
ing squeaks  or  squeals,  and  their  wing-beats  whirr 
as  noisily  as  those  of  grouse. 

They  habitually  prefer  the  wide  open  spaces  and 
are  seldom  found  in  wooded  areas.  Like  the  pheas- 
ant, they  are  fleet-footed  birds  and  often  inclined  to 
run  rather  than  take  wing,  although  they  generally 
lie  well  to  a  trained  dog.  In  flight  their  wing-beats 
are  rapid  and  at  top  speed  they  are  fast  flyers.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  covey  or  even  a  single  bird 
to  travel  a  half-mile  or  more  before  alighting. 

In  common  with  other  ground-feeding,  ground- 
nesting  birds  they  suffer  from  predators  such  as 
cats,  foxes,  weasels,  rats,  coyotes,  and  the  predatory 
crows,  hawks,  and  owls.  One  of  their  chief  enemies, 
however,  is  the  modern  mowing  machine,  and  thou- 
sands of  birds  are  killed  annually  by  the  sharp,  mov- 
ing blades. 

Breeding.  The  cock  is  monogamous  by  choice  and 
a  devoted  mate  and  father.  At  mating  time  his  voice 
is  harsh  and  raucous  and  he  is  extremely  pugnacious. 
He  guards  his  chosen  territory  and  will  viciously 
attack  any  intruder  of  his  own  kind. 

The  birds  pair  from  mid-January  to  late  Febru- 
ary, depending  on  the  locality  and  the  weather. 
After  pairing  and  mating  they  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  covey  and  seek  a  place  for  nesting  and 
the  rearing  of  their  young.  If  the  weather  turns  un- 
seasonably severe,  however,  they  again  form  in 
groups— presumably  for  mutual  warmth  and  pro- 
tection—until the  cold  spell  is  gone. 

Nesting  usually  begins  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
The  number  of  eggs  is  variable;  it  is  thought  that 
food  supply  and  weather  both  play  some  part  in  the 
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fecundity  of  the  birds.  Normally  they  are  prolific 
breeders  and  under  favorable  conditions  large 
clutches  are  the  rule.  Some  observers  believe  that 
reproduction  is  stimulated  by  cyclic  conditions,  and 
they  point  out  that  transplanted  species  such  as  the 
pheasant  often  develop  abnormal  fecundity. 

The  nest  is  an  extremely  simple  affair,  being  no 
more  than  a  depression  in  the  ground  with  a  few 
dry  leaves  and  a  little  grass  for  lining.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  hens  lay  in  the  same  nest.  The  eggs 
are  pointed-oval,  olive-green  in  color,  and  about 
midway  in  size  between  those  of  the  bobwhite  and 
the  ruffed  grouse.  Incubation  requires  from  21  to 
26  days,  with  the  former  being  the  usual  time. 

The  faithful  cock  remains  close  to  the  nest  while 
the  hen  is  sitting.  Some  believe  he  even  takes  part 
in  incubating,  but  this  has  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. He  does  however,  help  the  hen  to  brood, 
shelter,  and  find  food  for  their  young. 

In  captivity  both  sexes  show  a  marked  tendency 
to  adopt  and  rear  birds  that  have  been  hatched  by 
others.  Unmated  cocks  are  sometimes  given  or- 
phaned or  left-over  chicks  to  raise. 

In  the  natural  state  most  young  are  hatched 
around  mid-June.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
two  broods  a  season,  but  this  second  nesting  is  most 
likely  to  occur  if  the  first  attempt  is  wiped  out. 
June  is  normally  a  month  of  considerable  rain  and 
frequently  nests  in  the  lowlands  are  flooded,  de- 
stroying the  eggs  or  drowning  the  young  chicks.  In 
July  thunderstorms  sometimes  drench  the  immature 
birds  and  they  die  from  cold  and  exposure. 

Feeding.  Their  food  consists  of  both  grain  and 
insects.  In  season  they  consume  quantities  of  various 
insects  and  their  larvae,  including  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, and  potato  bugs.  The  downy  young  feed 
chiefly  on  ants  and  ant  pupae.  Wheat,  millet,  clover, 
cabbage  leaves,  and  other  green  food,  and  the  va- 
rious berries  make  up  a  portion  of  their  diet.  In 
winter,  like  the  sharptail  grouse,  they  survive  on 
buds  and  such  foods  as  they  can  find  above  the 
snow.  The  Hungarian,  although  a  bird  of  the  cul- 
tivated plains  by  choice,  is  less  dependent  on  arable 
land  than  some  other  species. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  Hungarian  partridge 
does  not  migrate  but  remains  fairly  constant  over 
his  entire  range.  These  birds  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  wheat  belt  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Wisconsin.  They  are  also  plentiful  in  some  sections 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Illinois,  and  Minne- 
sota. They  are  scattered  in  the  Dakotas  and  found 
to  a  lesser  degree  throughout  small  areas  in  some 
of  the  eastern  states. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  Hungarian  partridge  is 
another  exotic  species  which  has  finally  taken  root 
on  the  North  American  continent  and  has  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  upland  gunners.  Each  year 
increasing  numbers  of  hunters  get  a  chance  to  test 
their  skill  against  the  hardy  Hun  and  thenceforth 
become  voluble  in  their  praises  of  this  bird.  Alien 
no  longer,  in  those  areas  where  he  has  found  things 
to  his  liking  he  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  tbe 
local  fauna  as  any  native  bird.  He  flies  like  a  quail, 
only  faster,  runs  like  a  pheasant,  and  is  smart  enough 
to  outwit  all  but  the  best  dogs. 
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The  pheasant  legs  it  down  a  fence  row,  a  drainage 
ditch,  or  even  through  the  swale  or  stubble  in  a 
fairly  straight  line,  but  the  Hun  doubles  and  twists 
and  circles  until  none  but  a  wise  and  keen-nosed 
dog  can  unravel  his  route  of  escape. 

Quail  will  often  take  to  the  thickets  or  the 
woods  but  the  Hun  prefers  to  play  the  game  in  the 
open.  Rarely  does  he  seek  the  protection  of  cover. 
A  covey  that  has  been  repeatedly  flushed  in  one  field 
is  apt  to  fly  over  intervening  woods  to  get  to  some 
field  beyond. 

The  Hun  can  be  hunted  without  a  dog  but  not 
very  satisfactorily.  He  can  give  a  pheasant  cards  and 
spades  at  sprinting  and  skulking,  and  if  he  does 
flush  it  is  likely  to  be  at  extreme  gun  range  or 
beyond. 

A  smart  dog,  particularly  one  that  has  learned  to 
handle  pheasants,  can  lock  up  a  covey  of  Huns  very 
nicely.  The  covey  is  usually  under  the  leadership 
of  an  old  bird  that  knows  all  the  tricks  in  the 
book.  The  birds  will  sprint  ahead  of  the  dog  if 
possible,  but  the  pheasant-wise  pointer  or  setter  will 
circle,  and  when  the  birds  come  head  on  to  the  dog 
they  seem  to  lose  the  power  of  locomotion  and  will 
sit  as  tight  as  quail. 

The  following  states  and  provinces  now  have 
open  seasons  on  the  Hun:  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Montana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Wisconsin,  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Saskatchewan.  This  in- 
dicates  the  bird's   ability   to   thrive   and   multiply 


under  favorable  conditions.  Other  states  are  still 
experimenting;  some  are  meeting  with  success  and 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  declare  an  open  season  in 
the  near  future.  The  great  wheat  belt  seems  to  be 
the  region  in  which  these  birds  are  most  at  home, 
and  that  is  where  the  best  shooting  is  found  at 
present.  Although  subject  to  cyclic  fluctuations  like 
the  grouse  and  other  upland  game  birds,  the  future 
of  the  Hun  now  seems  assured.  His  favorite  habitat 
may  not  be  as  picturesque  as  the  haunts  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  or  as  interesting  as  the  home  of  the 
bobwhite,  but  the  Hun  is  a  target  to  test  the  mettle 
of  any  gunner,  and  when  he  finally  reaches  the 
table  his  flesh  is  a  gourmet's  delight.  What  more 
could  be  asked  of  any  game  bird? 

On  the  vast  prairies  or  in  the  comparatively  small 
wheat  fields  farther  east,  the  Hun  behaves  pretty 
much  the  same.  He  rarely  permits  close  approach 
and  the  initial  range  is  likely  to  average  30  yards 
or  more.  A  close-shooting  gun  with  loads  that  will 
deliver  a  wallop  is  a  must  if  these  birds  are  to  be 
bagged  consistently.  Shot  size  smaller  than  No.  7  or 
7 1/2  is  not  likely  to  be  effective,  for  the  Hun  has  an 
amazing  vitality  and  can  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
lead  before  he  tumbles.  Literally  a  blue  streak,  he 
must  be  squarely  hit  in  order  to  stop  him.  Since 
the  second,  if  offered,  will  be  a  long  one,  a  good 
double  gun  for  this  type  of  hunting  would  be  one 
with  the  right  barrel  of  modified  and  the  left  barrel 
full-choke.  Pump  guns  and  autoloaders  may  be 
either  modified  or  full.  Gauge  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
and  as  small  a  bore  as  the  20  will  be  adequate  if 
correctly  pointed. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

Common  Names:  China  Pheasant,  China  Torqua- 
tus  Pheasant,  Chinese  Pheasant,  Chinese  Ringneck, 
Chink,  Denny  Pheasant,  John  Pheasant,  Mongolian 
Pheasant,  Oregon  Pheasant,  Ringneck  Chinese 
Pheasant. 

History.  The  ring-necked  pheasant  is  of  the  order 
Gallinae,  a  large  group  of  fowl-like  birds  which  em- 
braces domestic  fowls,  pea  fowls,  nrgus  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  other  gallinaceous  varieties.  It  is 
further  identified  as  belonging  to  the  family  Phasi- 
anidae,  specifically  to  the  sub-family  Phasianinae 
which  includes  about  48  genera  and  149  species. 
The  genus  Phasianus,  of  which  the  ringneck  is  a 
member,  is  representative  of  the  entire  sub-family. 
The  pheasants  (20  genera  and  48  species)  are  na- 
tive to  Asia.  Phasianus  colchicus  was  distributed 
from  the  Black  Sea  across  the  central  regions  to 
Japan  and  to  Formosa,  but  the  Chinese  ring-necked 
pheasant,  Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus,  was  con- 
fined to  China. 

The  first  known  record  of  game  preservation  pro- 
vided for  protection  of  the  Chinese  ring-necked 
pheasant.  During  the  rule  of  the  great  Kublai 
Khan  (1259-1294)  a  law  was  established  forbidding 
the  killing  of  pheasants.  Food  and  shelter  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  for  other  animals  and  birds. 
Pheasants  were  limited  to  Asia  until  about  1250 
b.c,  when  they  were  successfully  introduced  into 
western  Europe  by  the  Romans,  and  legend  tells 
that  it  was  the  Roman  conquerors  who  carried  them 


Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus 

from  Europe  to  England.  The  bird  originally  was 
taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  (now  Rion),  a 
river  in  the  Asiatic  province  of  Colchis.  From  the 
names  of  this  river  and  territory,  the  English  ring- 
necked  pheasant  received  its  scientific  name,  Phasi- 
anus colchicus  colchicus.  The  bird  thrived  in  Eng- 
land, both  wild  and  in  captivity,  and  was  raised  in 
numbers  for  shooting  purposes.  Through  the  years, 
three  or  four  other  pheasant  species  were  brought 
into  England,  and  readily  intermingled  with  the 
original  import,  producing  a  fertile  hybrid,  or  a 
mongrel  bird.  The  principal  species  involved  was 
the  Phasianus  versicolor  from  Japan  (via  Europe), 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1840  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  This  hybrid,  still  called  English 
ringneck,  is  a  larger  and  better  bird  for  table  food 
and  makes  sportier  shooting.  It  ranks  higher  than 
any  single  member  of  its  basic  stock. 

In  1790,  an  Englishman,  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  imported  some  of  the  English 
ringnecks  for  his  estate  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  ex- 
periment in  propagation  was  a  failure  as  the  birds 
died  the  next  spring.  The  first  successful  transplant 
to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1881  by  the  United 
States  Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  who  shipped  28 
Chinese  ringnecks  to  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Ore- 
gon. The  terrain,  climate,  and  feed  of  the  region 
so  suited  the  brilliant-plumaged  foreigner  that,  with 
the  help  of  some  additional  stock,  the  numbers  war- 
ranted a  cut-back  within  11  years.  Fifty  thousand 


birds  were  reported  killed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
shooting  season. 

The  West  had  a  new  sport  as  well  as  a  new  com- 
mercial interest  in  raising  and  marketing  pheasants. 
The  earliest  attempts  to  transplant  the  English 
ringneck  to  the  eastern  states  failed.  Several  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  for  such  failures.  Some 
zoologists  maintain  that  since  the  pheasants  were 
thinly  distributed  the  few  specimens  in  each  area 
rarely  or  never  synchronized  in  a  sex  cycle  and 
failed  to  reproduce  themselves.  Eventually,  a  fertile 
hybrid  between  the  English  ringneck  and  Chinese 
ringneck  was  introduced  into  the  New  England 
states  and  thrived  there  and  across  the  northern 
section  of  the  United  States  and  up  to  southern 
Canada.  By  the  early  1  goo's,  the  pheasant  was 
abundant  in  the  north  central  United  States  and 
scattered  throughout  all  the  other  states  but  nine. 
Five  of  the  barren  states  were  in  the  South,  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  To  this  date  incessant 
efforts  to  plant  pheasants  in  the  South  have  met 
only  local  success.  There  is  evidence,  however,  of 
a  southward  spreading  of  ring-necked  pheasants 
into  Maryland;  the  Iranian  black-necked  pheasant 
has  been  introduced  into  Virginia  and  other  south- 
ern states.  Hybrids  between  these  and  later  related 
imports  may  provide  pheasant  shooting  through 
much  of  the  South  in  future  years. 

The  history  of  the  foreign-born  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant in  the  New  World  is  an  American  success  story. 
This  game  bird,  familiar  today  to  thousands  of 
gunners  in  the  United  States,  is  an  import  of  the 
last  60  years  or  so.  Naturalists  and  sportsmen  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  introduce  game  birds 
into  the  United  States,  but  the  ringneck  is  the  first 
successful  transplant.  Presumably,  it  has  thrived  by 
virtue  of  its  natural  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  environment.  About  10,000,000  pheasants  are 
killed  by  sportsmen  each  year. 

Though  this  pheasant  is  commonly  called  the 
Chinese  ringneck,  perhaps  it  should  be  more  cor- 
rectly identified  as  a  distinct  American  variety,  for 
though  it  is  a  blend  of  several  pheasant  species,  it  is, 
as  it  exists  today,  a  fairly  static  hybrid.  There  is  little 
additional  admixing  within  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  ringneck  is  primarily  a  composite  of 
closely  allied  types  of,  pheasants,  principally  the 
sub-species,  English  ringneck,  Chinese  ringneck,  and 
the  Mongolian  pheasant.  A  pure  Chinese  ringneck 
is  a  rarity,  but  the  American  type  is  a  surprising 
facsimile  of  that  bird,  having  retained  most  of  the 
markings  and  general  plumage  coloring.  The 
Chinese  is  similar  to  the  English  and  Mongolian 
races,  and  they  frequently  interbreed.  All  three  bear 
the  distinctive  white  ring  about  the  neck.  The  Eng- 
lish is  the  smallest  of  the  three  sub-species,  and  the 
female  is  dark  while  the  male  has  a  reddish-colored 
rump.  The  Mongolian  looks  like  the  English,  but  is 
larger.  The  Chinese,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the 
greenish  back  of  the  male  and  the  brighter  body 
plumage  of  the  female,  and  is  midway  between  the 
other  two  in  size. 

The  abundance  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
the  ringneck  pheasant  are  dependent,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, on  its  ability  to  adjust  itself  to  civilization;  in 
that  respect  it  is  like  the  whitetail  deer.  Both  have  a 
high  survival  potential.  Whereas  cultivated  fields 
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cannot  support  the  native  ruffed  grouse,  they  be- 
come the  home  of  the  pheasant.  When  the  wooded 
habitat  of  the  grouse  is  cleared  and  converted  to 
cornfields  and  grain  production,  the  pheasant  usu- 
ally supplants  the  ruffed  grouse— particularly  in  the 
northeastern  states,  where  there  are  no  native  game 
birds  to  fill  the  gap.  Most  sportsmen  consider  the 
ruffed  grouse  and  the  bobwhite  sportier  shooting; 
but  the  pheasant,  in  the  northern  states,  has  a 
broader  range  and  is  more  readily  available  to  the 
average  shooter. 

Identification.  (See  color  plate  on  page  485.)  The 
ringneck  cock  is  a  gaudily  plumaged  bird,  and  his 
haughty  manner  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  the  extreme 
brightness  of  his  coloring  and  general  handsome- 
ness. Red  wattles  and  green  head  top  the  white  collar 
circling  his  neck,  and  his  multi-colored  body  plum- 
age terminates  in  a  sweeping  tail.  The  spurs  on  his 
long,  black  legs  intensify  the  effect  of  a  confident- 
looking  strut.  His  plumage  is  most  vivid  during  the 
mating  season,  but  the  main  seasonal  moult  of  July 
and  August  has  a  relatively  mild  effect  on  the  color- 
ing. The  moult  is  inconspicuous,  for  the  feathers  are 
gradually  replaced  on  the  body  and  wings  so  that 
there  is  only  a  slight  loss  of  beauty  or  flight  power. 

The  female  is  a  mottled  brown,  drab  in  compari- 
son to  the  male.  She  carries  a  fairly  long  tail  of  an 
awkward  length  which  gives  her  an  ungainly  look. 
She  is  chunky  in  comparison  to  the  graceful  cock. 
Except  for  the  long,  pointed  tail,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  species,  she  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  ruffed  grouse,  but  a  closer  likeness  to  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse. 

The  ringneck  is  a  large  bird,  built  somewhat  like 
a  chicken.  Weight  varies  according  to  the  section  and 
its  particular  food  supply,  but  the  bird  normally  is 
heaviest  in  the  fall,  after  a  summer  of  easy  feeding. 
The  male  averages  about  234  pounds;  a  31/2-pound 
bird  is  considered  big,  and  a  5-pounder  is  an  excep- 
tion. The  female  is  lighter,  about  2  to  3  pounds.  Male 
and  female  are  both  about  3  feet  in  length. 

The  mature  cock  is  heard  more  often  than  the 
female,  but  is  not  a  voluble  bird,  normally  calling 
only  when  startled  or  courting.  When  flushed,  only 
the  cock  emits  a  series  of  loud,  harsh  cackles,  "Cak! 
cak!  cak!"  as  he  takes  to  the  air.  The  call  does  not 
continue  during  flight.  In  courtship  his  crow  is  a 
loud,  double-noted  squawk.  The  female  voices  the 
same  type  of  sounds,  but  she  rarely  talks,  and  the 
calls  are  neither  so  loud  nor  so  strident. 

Characteristics.  The  ringneck  is  an  intelligent  bird 
with  a  cool-headed,  natural  wariness  and  caution. 
Its  wildness  is  inherent  and  is  its  chief  asset  as  a 
game  bird,  for  those  raised  in  and  released  from 
captivity  to  restock  game  areas  are  good  shooting 
within  a  week's  time.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  ringneck  is  its  ability  to  skulk  under  condi- 
tions that  would  rattle  the  nerves  of  the  average 
bird.  It  will  run  silently  and  as  fast  as  a  galloping 
horse  for  as  far  as  several  yards  through  heavy  cover 
and  take  advantage  of  the  scantiest  concealment.  It 
resorts  to  flight  only  when  pursued  to  the  limit  of 
cover  or  flushed  by  a  dog.  The  pheasant  will  seldom 
take  to  the  air  to  escape  a  man  on  foot.  If  pressed, 
or  wounded,  it  sometimes  will  swim  short  distances. 

When  running  along  the  ground,  the  ringneck 
habitually  circles  back  and  around  its  pursuer.  Since 
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the  bird  normally  is  frightened  or  flushed  into  the 
air,  the  take-off  often  is  a  distracted,  noisy  one,  ac- 
companied by  an  indignant  cackle  and  a  rush  of 
wings.  It  is  a  heavy  bird  with  small  wings  and  needs 
a  lot  of  power  to  get  airborne.  The  vertical  spring 
directly  from  the  ground  is  like  that  of  the  mallard. 
The  ascent  is  not  fast  in  spite  of  the  bound  and  rapid 
wing-beat,  because  of  the  wing-to-body  ratio  which 
will  not  permit  either  swift  flight  or  sustained  flight. 
They  are  good  fliers  for  short  distances  but,  since 
they  do  not  migrate,  they  do  not  need  great  powers  of 
flight.  Pressed  past  their  limit,  some  exhausted  birds 
drop  into  the  water  and  drown  when  unable  to  make 
it  to  the  other  side.  Though  some  go  off  directly  into 
flight  after  thundering  up  from  the  ground,  the  ring- 
neck  usually  towers  to  its  highest  point,  about  20  to 
30  yards,  in  order  to  seek  a  line  of  flight.  The  height 
to  which  the  bird  rises  often  is  dependent  on  the  ter- 
rain. If  there  are  trees,  for  example,  it  must  see 
above  them.  Once  the  course  is  set,  it  flaps  and  sails, 
then  sets  its  wings  and  planes,  usually  to  a  landing, 
since  the  pheasant  rarely  maintains  a  level  flight. 
The  ringneck  has  been  known  to  fly  three  miles,  but 
an  average  flight  is  200  to  300  yards.  When  seen  in 
the  air,  it  is  usually  rising  or  descending.  The  plan- 
ing or  scaling  often  gives  an  illusion  of  being  level, 
but  the  bird  is  really  pitching.  The  average  speed  is 
from  35  to  40  miles  per  hour.  In  rare  cases  the  ring- 
neck  flies  into  a  treetop  for  safety  when  flushed,  but 
it  is  seldom  found  in  trees  except  during  the  winter 
season  when  deep  snows  force  it  to  roost  in  the  trees 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  When  roosting  on  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  their  tails,  especially  the 
cock's,  sometimes  freeze  to  the  ground  and  the  help- 
less birds  starve  to  death. 

Breeding.  The  breeding  season  is  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  range,  but  an  over-all  date  would  be  from 
April  to  June,  inclusive.  The  sexes  frequently  sepa- 
rate in  the  winter,  and  during  this  time  the  cock's 
genitals  are  shrunken  and  non-functional.  During 
the  courting  time  the  cocks  begin  the  break-up  of  the 
distinct  sex  bands,  for  the  testes  of  the  males  develop 
rapidly  during  the  pre-mating  phase,  and  the  action 
reaches  its  peak  in  the  establishment  of  "crowing 
areas,"  and  then  general  fighting  among  the  cocks  as 
they  seek  out  hens.  The  pre-mating  or  "crowing" 
phase  provides  one  of  the  common  sounds  accom- 
panying the  first  signs  of  spring.  Males,  having 
moved  up  to  higher  ground,  select  their  restricted 
territories  for  crowing  to  attract  hens.  At  this  time 
each  cock  fights  off  all  other  males  who  intrude  on 
his  territory.  His  courting  methods  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  domesticated  rooster,  as  he  calls  the 
hens  with  a  low  cluck,  picks  out  bits  of  food  for 
them,  struts  to  display  his  plumage,  and  gradually 
acquires  his  harem. 

The  size  of  this  harem  depends  only  on  the  num- 
ber of  hens  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  male  com- 
petition for  them.  The  cock-to-hen  ratio  in  the  wild 
normally  stands  at  1  to  3,  and  it  should  never  be 
greater  than  1  to  6  or  7  for  the  best  egg  fertility.  Old 
males  usually  establish  the  same  crowing  areas  year 
after  year.  Younger  cocks,  sometimes  vanquished  by 
stronger  foes  in  their  search  for  mates,  often  move 
to  new  but  adjacent  crowing  areas  or  become  wan- 
derers. 

During  the  mating  phase,  ear  t^fts  of  the  cock 


are  erected  and  the  bare  skin  around  the  eyes  be- 
comes extremely  red.  The  male,  on  his  crowing  area, 
struts  before  interested  hens,  turns  in  all  directions, 
and  walks  with  exaggerated  bobbing.  Occasionally 
he  will  run  around  the  female  with  short  steps, 
wing  tips  partly  outstretched  and  dragging  in  an  arc 
on  the  ground.  Then  he  will  stop  before  her,  the 
feathers  of  his  upper  and  lower  back,  rump,  and  tail 
shifting  over  to  the  side  nearest  the  hen.  At  this  point 
the  tail  is  partly  spread,  neck  bent  and  head  low. 
The  pose  is  maintained  for  several  seconds.  Finally 
plumage  is  allowed  to  fall  back  to  normal  position 
and  the  cock  gives  a  low  hissing  sound  before  copula- 
tion takes  place. 

Along  with  the  other  gallinaceous  birds,  ring- 
necks  rate  with  the  cottontail  rabbits  as  the  fastest 
breeders  in  the  entire  bird  and  animal  kingdom. 
Both  males  and  females  are  capable  of  breeding 
when  one  year  old  and  the  cock  is  polygamous.  This 
type  of  relationship  is  not  a  harem  in  the  true  sense, 
however,  for  the  hens  are  not  collected,  but  each 
seeks  out  an  individual  nesting  site  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  females.  A  group  of  these  sites 
forms  a  "hen  territory,"  or  a  "crowing  area."  When 
the  post-nuptial  phase  occurs,  the  cocks  go  into 
moult.  At  the  same  time  the  genitals  decrease  rapid- 
ly, and  cocks  become  solitary  and  silent.  This  is  the 
precursor  of  the  non-sexual  interphase  which  ex- 
tends through  the  fall  hunting  season. 

Though  it  is  not  the  normal  or  usual  procedure, 
the  pheasant  sometimes  mates  with  other  gallina- 
ceous birds.  Not  only  has  an  aggressive,  or  rejected, 
cock  invaded  the  barnyard,  fought  and  successfully 
driven  off  a  domestic  rooster  to  acquire  his  hens 
(the  offspring  is  called  a  "pero") ,  but  has  also 
hybridized  with  turkeys  and  pea  fowls. 

The  favorite  nesting  place  of  the  pheasant  is  in  a 
hayfield,  but  the  site  chosen  varies  and  is  dependent 
upon  available  and  suitable  locations  in  the  section. 
Fence-rows,  alfalfa  fields,  grain  fields,  and  the  wood- 
land edges  often  are  selected  to  conceal  the  nest. 
Within  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  the  nest  is 
built  of  dried  weeds  and  vegetable  debris,  and  oc- 
casionally is  given  a  scant  lining  of  vegetation.  The 
8  to  16  olive-buff  eggs  are  incubated  in  23  days.  If 
a  clutch  is  destroyed  by  predators  (skunks,  jays, 
crows,  snakes,  etc.)  or  accident  such  as  fire  or  flood, 
the  eggs  are  laid  again,  though  they  are  fewer  in 
number  in  the  second  series.  In  some  instances,  the 
re-laying  is  repeated  a  third  time.  The  juveniles  of 
this  third  clutch  usually  have  the  least  chance  to  sur- 
vive because  of  the  winter  cold  and  snow.  The  strong 
determination  to  nest  is  an  important  factor  in  their 
high  survival  potential.  Normally,  the  hen  performs 
the  incubation  duty  alone,  but  occasionally  the  cock 
incubates  the  eggs.  The  periods  when  the  hen  leaves 
the  nest  for  rest  and  feeding  are  usually  at  dawn 
and  4  p.m.,  and  the  nest  is  not  covered  over  for  pro- 
tection or  warmth  as  are  duck  nests.  Before  incuba- 
tion begins  the  eggs  are  bunched  in  layers,  but  once 
brooding  begins  the  hen  carefully  rolls  them  into  a 
single  layer  around  the  nest  cup.  She  turns  them  with 
her  bill  once  a  day  to  distribute  her  body  heat 
equally.  In  the  early  stages  of  incubation,  a  hen  will 
desert  her  nest  if  threatened  with  danger,  but  as 
hatching  time  approaches,  she  becomes  more  and 
more  reluctant.  Just  before  hatching,  the  hen  lies 


so  closely  that  she  often  is  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
save  her  eggs.  The  death  rate  is  high  among  the 
sitting  hens  when  fire,  mechanical  harvesters,  or  fast 
mowing  machines  destroy  both  her  and  the  nest.  The 
hen  raises  one  brood  each  year,  though  the  Chinese 
ringneck  sometimes  rears  two  sets  of  young  in  her 
native  Asiatic  habitat. 

The  young,  about  evenly  divided  as  to  the  number 
of  each  sex,  weigh  slightly  under  an  ounce  at  birth, 
and  mature  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  domestic 
chicken.  They  weigh  about  5  ounces  in  one  month 
and  20  ounces  at  two  months  of  age.  The  chicks  are 
precocious,  and  capable  of  running  a  short  time 
after  they  emerge  from  their  shells.  When  eight  to 
ten  weeks  old,  they  can  make  brief  flights,  and  at 
three  months  are  nearly  mature  in  flight  power. 
The  yellowish-buff  feathering  of  the  chicks  develops 
into  near-adult  coloring  by  their  first  winter.  The 
hen  is  a  good  mother  in  wild  life,  reportedly  even 
counting  her  brood,  checking  and  waiting  for  each 
member,  before  making  an  enforced  departure.  In 
captivity  her  maternal  efforts  are  indifferent  to  fair, 
and  the  cock  often  is  the  guardian  of  the  young.  Old, 
sterile  hens  in  captivity  have  destroyed  eggs  and 
chicks.  The  hen  and  young  habitually  keep  a  family 
unit  until  fall,  though  the  cock  leaves  for  the  late 
summer  moult.  By  the  end  of  the  fall  season,  the 
sexes  usually  separate  for  the  winter. 

The  number  of  offspring  is  strongly  affected  by  the 
weather.  (See  "Distribution,"  pp.  256-257.)  Heavy 
spring  rains  cause  drownings  and  once  the  chicks 
get  wet  they  are  susceptible  to  pneumonia,  like  the 
turkey  young.  If  they  escape  death  fom  accidental 
or  natural  causes,  they  must  attempt  to  elude  numer- 
ous predators,  such  as  skunks,  raccoons,  weasels, 
minks,  rats,  owls,  and  hawks.  Evidence  indicates 
that,  when  extremely  young,  they  do  not  give  off 
scent  if  they  remain  quiet,  just  as  young  fawns  are 
scentless  when  lying  in  their  beds.  The  most  vicious 
enemies  of  young  and  adult  birds  alike  are  foxes 
(gray  and  red) ,  stray  dogs  and  cats,  skunks,  owls, 
and  crows.  Though  birds  in  captivity  average  an 
eight-year  cycle,  those  in  the  wild  have  a  much 
shorter  existence,  though  they  are  tougher  and  stand 
a  better  chance  of  survival  in  comparison  to  a  pen- 
raised  pheasant  released  with  them. 

Three-quarters  of  the  cocks  are  bagged  yearly  by 
gunners  in  some  areas  (shooting  hens  is  permitted 
by  only  a  few  states),  but  the  polygamous  nature 
of  the  pheasant  permits  a  high  kill  without  reduc- 
ing spring  productivity. 

Crippling  losses  often  run  high.  An  Iowa  survey 
reported  a  toll  of  968  crippled  in  one  season  against 
2964  actually  bagged.  Additional  reasons  for  such 
a  high  ratio  of  crippled  to  bagged  were  the  fast- 
running  ability  of  the  bird  and  the  confusion  of  a 
brief  shooting  season. 

The  chicks  feed  primarily  on  insects,  and  the 
effects  of  certain  insecticides,  such  as  DDT,  are 
probably  not  directly  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  any  really  great  numbers  of  young,  but  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  cycle  of  insect  life  theoretically  would 
interfere  with  the  feeding  and  existence  of  the  birds. 
Among  all  the  upland  birds,  pheasants  are  least  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  and  this  immunity  has  con- 
tributed considerably  to  their  remarkable  increase 
in  favorable  habitat.  One  of  their  few  known  dis- 
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eases  is  lacellary  white  diarrhea  or  "pullorum  dis- 
ease," and  even  this  is  uncommon.  Young  and  adult 
suffer  from  tapeworms  and  the  parasitic  nematode 
worm  which  lodges  in  the  windpipe.  Ringnecks  de- 
velop well-worn  "dusting"  sites  as  an  aid  in  the  con- 
trol of  lice  and  mites,  for  plumage  development 
through  shedding  of  downy  feathers,  and  to  cleanse 
feathers  of  oil  and  dirt.  Perhaps  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  pheasant,  however,  is  deep  snow  which  covers 
up  their  food  supply. 

Since  1955,  private  pheasant  hunting  preserves 
have  been  legalized  by  most  states,  with  special 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  Most  of  them  charge  a  fee 
for  each  bird  bagged,  although  some  operate  on  a 
seasonal  fee  basis  or  as  membership  clubs. 

Feeding.  The  ringnecks  are  omnivorous  feeders, 
and  arc  especially  fond  of  corn  as  well  as  other 
grains  and  seeds.  They  also  feed  on  insects,  berries, 
shoots,  worms,  wild  plants,  fruits,  and  various  small 
animals  such  as  baby  field  mice.  They  peck  and 
move  from  place  to  place,  seeking  out  the  most 
delectable  morsels.  When  fattened  on  grain  in  the 
fall,  they  make  especially  fine  eating.  Their  feeding 
time  depends  on  the  weather.  If  it  is  poor  weather, 
they  are  likely  to  eat  on  and  off  at  different  hours 
throughout  the  day,  but  normally  the  schedule  is  to 
look  for  food  early,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and 
then  settle  down  on  the  chosen  spot  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  rest  until  late  afternoon,  and  then  feed  for 
around  three  hours  or  up  until  sunset,  finishing  the 
process  with  gravel  before  going  to  roost.  The  sup- 
position that  as  the  quality  of  the  land  goes— and  the 
resultant  quality  of  the  plant  life— so  goes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bird  life,  applies  specifically  to  the  ring- 
neck. 

The  reports  of  damage  inflicted  by  pheasants  on 
farm  and  fruit  crops  are  justified  in  some  areas  and 
exaggerated  in  others.  The  general  opinion  of  scien- 
tists and  some  farmers  is  that  the  amount  of  good 
that  the  bird  does  in  eating  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds  and  destroying  injurious  insects  (cutworms, 
codling  moths,  plant  lice,  tree  borers,  etc.)  out- 
weighs the  damage  to  crops.  The  majority  of  grain 
taken  is  waste,  picked  up  in  the  dropping  after  har- 
vesting, and  this  habit  prevents  the  development  of 
much  volunteer  grain  that  could  carry  over  crop 
diseases  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  pheasant  states,  South  Dakota,  has  re- 
ported that  the  birds  follow  the  sower  and  pick  up 
the  seeds  or  pull  up  the  shoots  with  the  germinating 
kernel,  necessitating  two  and  three  replantings,  but 
such  cases  are  extreme  and  isolated.  A  survey  was 
run  in  Pennsylvania  to  ascertain  pheasant  damage 
to  commercial  tomato  crops.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
in  segregation,  the  pheasants  were  included  in  the 
same  group  with  other  birds  known  to  feed  on 
the  fruit— crows,  starlings,  grackles,  and  domestic 
chickens.  It  was  learned  that  the  bulk  of  the  loss  of 
tomatoes  was  due  to  rot,  being  2.19%  of  the  45,710 
counted.  1.28%  were  damaged  by  insects,  and  only 
0.19%  by  all  the  birds  as  grouped.  Pennsylvania  can 
be  considered  an  average  pheasant  state. 

Winter  feeding  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  pheasant,  for  when  the  ground  is  covered  over 
with  deep  snow,  its  food  is  covered,  and  the  pheasant 
is  not  adapted  to  obtaining  it  from  anywhere  but  the 
ground.  Starvation  causes  a  high  mortality  rate.  The 
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ringnecks  of  the  corn  belt  states  are  the  most  for- 
tunate, for  stray  stalks  often  stick  above  the  snow 
and  tide  them  over  until  the  ground  is  clear.  They 
will  enter  barnyards,  corn  cribs,  or  barns  in  search 
of  grain. 

Ringnecks  need  little  water  and  the  minimum 
amount,  dew  and  succulence,  sustains  them  during 
the  nesting  season.  In  early  fall  when  the  young  are 
grown  they  move  adjacent  to  a  water  supply. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  ringneck  is  found 
over  a  large  range  in  North  America,  but  the  areas 
of  abundance  are  across  the  north  central  section  of 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Rockies.  The  best 
pheasant  range  lies  in  a  broad  belt  across  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada  corresponding 
roughly  with  the  Corn  Belt.  It  runs  from  western 
Pennsylvania  to  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  south 
through  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Within  this  area, 
most  of  the  states  harvest  a  million  or  more  birds 
each  and  every  fall.  Through  the  Rockies,  the 
pheasant  range  follows  irrigated  valleys  to  the 
coasts;  fingers  of  the  range  extend  southward  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Eastward  and  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line,  it  shades  out  to  the  Atlantic  between 
the  Maritimes  and  Maryland. 

The  pheasant  population  is  variable  within  a  re- 
gion, and  there  are  several  theories  regarding  popu- 
lation control,  but  the  natural  habitat  of  the  ring- 
neck  is  fairly  consistent.  They  thrive  in  agricultural 
areas  which   furnish  suitable  food  and  cover,  but 


shy  from  deep  forests  and  mountainous,  snowy  re- 
gions. Like  most  game  species,  they  are  lovers  of 
the  "edges"  which  provide  a  choice  of  habitat,  such 
as  an  eating  place  near  a  hiding  place.  They  roam  an 
approximate  distance  of  l/g  to  }/£  mile  a  day  with  a 
maximum  of  3  miles,  over  a  range  which  is  a  varia- 
tion or  combination  of  boggy  swales,  gullies,  fields 
of  weeds,  thickets  and  marshes.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  the  pheasant's  individual  range  usually  is  with- 
in a  6-mile  circle.  Where  neat  farmers  scythe  around 
fence-rows  and  roadside  workers  clean  ditches  and 
cut  away  the  thick  weeds,  the  pheasants  are  left 
exposed  to  predation  or  their  nesting  areas  are  de- 
stroyed. 

South  Dakota  is  the  most  populous  pheasant  state, 
but  only  a  part  of  its  magical  appeal  to  the  ringneck 
is  understood  and  that  is  changeable.  The  ringneck 
fattens  on  the  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  in 
the  winter  keeps  from  starving  to  death  where  corn- 
stalks tower  above  the  snow.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate throughout  the  year.  The  4000  birds  introduced 
into  South  Dakota  in  1915  thrived  until  the  numbers 
were  the  envy  of  sportsmen  throughout  the  country, 
but  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1936-37  there  was  a  serious 
setback  when  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  birds  died.  The 
population  revived  quickly,  however,  and  by  1942 
they  were  over-abundant.  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  declared  an  open 
season  on  them  in  37  counties  and  the  annual  kill 
was  4,500,000.  By  1944,  the  total  yearly  bag  was  up  to 
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Don  t  shoot!  Its  a  hen!     The  hunter  out  in  front  is  rather  worried,  and  with  cause,  for  it  the  man   behind  is  •trigger- 
happy"  he  is  certain  to  get  some  of  the  rear  man's  shot  pattern.  The  scene  was  staged  to  show  how  accidents  can  happen 

in  open-field  shooting. 


17,000,000.  Plans  were  initiated  to  form  a  shelter 
belt  as  a  soil  conservation  measure,  and  the  Forest 
Service  began  the  planting  ol  trees.  Later  this  ac- 
tivity was  taken  over  by  the  soil  conservation  agen- 
cies and  private  citizens,  and  did  much  to  improve 
wintering  conditions  of  pheasants. 

The  antithesis  to  this  fertile  area  of  South  Dakota 
is  New  York  State.  Where  South  Dakota  raises  grain 
and  corn,  favorite  foods  of  the  bird,  New  York 
favors  dairy  farming  and  fruit  orchards.  South 
Dakota  has  flat  land  with  adequate  coverage,  while 
New  York  abounds  with  hills.  South  Dakota,  then, 
provides  the  best  in  food  and  coverage.  Several 
scientists  have  chosen  New  York  State  to  illustrate 
or  advance  the  theory  that  climate,  precipitation, 
and  temperature,  take  a  major  part  in  controlling 
the  pheasant  population,  specifically  during  nesting 
time.  The  climatic  conditions  were  the  same  for  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  crux  of  the  testing 
time— the  spring  of  1945.  In  the  fall  of  1946  a  good 
gunning  season  was  expected  because  fewer  hunters 
had  been  active  during  the  war,  but  1946  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  pheasant  seasons  in  New  York's 
history.  An  analysis  of  the  breeding  season  of  the 
spring  of  1945  was  in  order.  The  heavy  spring  rains 
were  excluded  because  they  came  before  nesting  was 
actually  started  or  chicks  hatched,  so  that  losses  were 
not  caused  by  flooding  of  nests  and  drownings.  More- 
over, in  1942,  there  had  been  a  good  fall  gunning 
season  although  rains  were  heavy  during  the  actual 
nesting  time.  Predation  was  ruled  out  after  exami- 
nation of  the  stomachs  of  28  foxes,  one  of  the  chief 
natural  enemies.  However,  study  revealed  that  many 
hens  were  dropping  eggs  promiscuously  without 
making  a  nest,  for  the  nesting  urge  never  culminated 
in  the  majority  of  them.  The  reason  guessed  was  the 
abnormally  low  temperature.  If  this  theory  is  proved, 
some  ornithologists  assert  that  it  will  explain  the 
latitudinal  confinement  or  distribution  of  the  ring- 
neck. 

A  second  important  theory  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ringneck  concerns  nutrition,  or  the  need 
for  certain  minerals  or  vitamins.  The  hypothesis 
is  that  there  must  be  some  specific  explanation  for 
the  density  of  pheasant  distribution  and  that  reason 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Climate  was  proved 
to  be  a  subordinate  factor  influencing  distribution. 
Planted  birds  will  thrive  in  a  temperate  locality 
(the  southern  states)  when  first  introduced,  then  lag, 
or  wane  in  production,  but  revive  upon  additional 
plantings,  and  die  out  altogether  if  new  additions  are 
not  made.  The  areas  selected  for  stocking  had  food 
and  cover  with  predators,  poachers,  and  disease  in 
the  same  approximate  proportions  as  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  ringneck  was  abundant.  But  the  soil 
of  the  north  central  region,  where  the  bird  is  numer- 
ous, is  glaciated.  The  proposed  theory,  therefore,  is 
that  a  relationship  exists  of  soil  and  plants  to  food 
and  pheasant.  The  minerals  and  vitamins  of  any 
area,  then,  could  affect  the  health  and  survival  of 
the  bird  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  its  dis- 
tribution. 

For  the  year  1938,  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  supervised  a  survey  of  a  given 
number  of  birds  on  a  representative  tract.  There 
were  950  pheasants  in  1675  acres  in  the  fall  before 
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the  opening  of  the  shooting  season.  Gunners  took 
266  cocks,  133  were  crippled,  15  birds  were  killed 
accidentally  (by  cars,  etc.),  35  were  taken  by 
poachers,  and  20  were  driven  from  the  area— under 
the  pressure  of  gunning.  By  winter  there  were  300 
left.  Of  those,  3  were  killed  by  acident,  40  by  har- 
vesters, 38  left  the  area  to  search  for  better  range,  and 
10  were  destroyed  by  predators,  which  reduced  the 
total  to  209  by  February  1.  Of  the  209,  predators 
killed  30  more,  but  25  birds  came  in  from  other  areas. 
Between  February  and  July,  24  were  lost  to  predators 
and  the  breeding  season  began  about  mid-July  with 
only  180,  about  1  cock  to  6  hens.  The  loss  of  the 
original  stock  was  870.  Of  the  301  nests  made  that 
spring,  20.3%  were  productive.  Of  22  built  by  the 
roadside,  2  were  successful,  1  out  of  10  succeeded  by 
the  fencerow,  25%  of  those  in  the  wasteland  (a  high 
rate  of  predation  from  skunks  and  weasels) ,  27.2% 
of  the  ones  placed  in  the  hayfields,  and  29.17%  in  the 
grain  fields.  Man  was  blamed  for  the  depredation  of 
50%  of  the  nests;  less  than  10%  was  attributed  to 
accidents  or  roadside  cleanups,  and  40%  to  mowing. 
Of  the  301  nests,  776  chicks  emerged  from  the  80 
clutches,  and  96  chicks  died.  Ten  more  adults  were 
killed  and  by  September  20,  1939,  there  were  850 
birds  in  the  total  population  after  a  severe  winter. 

Sportsmen  do  not  have  to  rely  solely  upon  native 
birds,  however,  because  of  the  stocking  from  birds 
raised  in  captivity.  The  main  reason  ringnecks  are 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  is  primarily  because 
of  artificial  propagation,  or  machine  methods  em- 
ployed by  state  and  private  game  farms.  These  birds 
are  released  and  thus  increase  the  natural  breeding 
stock.  Where  one  hen  can  hatch  from  eight  to  16 
eggs,  the  incubator  heats  and  hatches  hundreds.  One 
pen  can  supply  birds  for  a  pheasantry  of  many  acres. 
Some  states  raise  them  for  stocking  public  lands, 
preserves,  and  aviaries.  In  other  cases  individuals  or 
associations  rear  them  for  their  private  preserves. 
There  are  game  farms  open  to  the  public  where  birds 
may  be  shot  for  a  fixed  price  per  head. 

On  one  Michigan  game  farm  750  hens  lay  600  to 
700  eggs  per  day  which  total  24,000  a  season.  To  this 
number  are  added  27,000  bartered  from  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  in  order  to  try  to  keep  the  stock  strong 
and  free  from  interbreeding.  The  51,000  eggs  are 
then  distributed  to  sportsmen's  clubs  and  private  in- 
dividuals. Those  that  are  left  are  hatched  at  the 
game  farm  and  the  chicks  are  then  distributed.  The 
remaining  chicks  are  raised  and  released  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season. 

Hunting  Methods.  The  car  with  a  wire  container 
clamped  to  its  top  stopped  briefly  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  Dakota  cornfield  while  three  red-shirted 
gunners  bundled  out.  While  they  were  slipping  shells 
into  their  shotguns  the  car  left  them  to  bump  along 
an  adjoining  grain  stubble  a  half-mile  to  the  other 
end  of  the  corn  patch.  The  two  remaining  hunters 
got  out  and  took  up  their  positions  as  "stoppers"  at 
each  corner  where  rustling  stalks  merged  with  a 
thicket  of  ragweed.  Before  squatting  out  of  sight  one 
of  the  hunters  waved  his  long-visored  cap  in  signal 
to  the  first  group.  In  a  moment  the  drive  was  under 
way. 

Spaced  20  corn  rows  apart,  the  three  red-shirted 
gunners  began  their  march  down  through  the  dry, 
frost-sered  stalks,  guns  held  at  ready.  Hardly  had 
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they  moved  into  the  shoulder-high  corn  when  a 
brightly  colored  cock  bird  crashed  into  full  flight 
near  one  driver,  swerved  into  the  sun  to  become  all 
metallic  brilliance  for  a  second,  and,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  twin  explosions  from  a  hastily  fired 
shotgun,  flashed  over  a  low  hilltop  unscathed.  The 
gunner,  grunting  in  disappointment,  his  face  redder 
than  his  shirt,  blew  a  pair  of  smoke  rings  from  his 
double  and  loaded  up  again. 

The  drive  continued.  Two  brown  hens  got  up 
ahead  of  the  middle  gunner  and  split  away  to  offer 
easy  shots  to  the  outside  men  but  were  not  fired 
upon.  Although  the  bag  allowed  one  hen  a  day,  most 
non-resident  hunters  preferred  all  cock  limits.  This 
field  held  plenty  of  birds,  they  knew.  Ears  of  yellow 
corn,  hanging  downward  from  the  stalks  or  lying 
on  the  ground,  had  been  picked  clean  of  kernels  by 
the  birds.  Their  tracks  formed  networks  in  the  dry, 
dusty  soil.  Pheasants  were  ahead— many  of  them— 
skulking  along  just  out  of  sight.  Action  would  come 
as  always  when  the  drivers  neared  the  end  of  the  field 
and  the  two  stoppers  rose  to  their  feet  to  complete 
the  cordon. 

Fifty  yards  to  go.  The  gunners  waited,  tense  in  the 
prairie  sunshine.  This  was  the  moment  they  had 
dreamed  about  for  an  entire  year;  this  the  exciting 
moment  for  which  they  had  driven  across  a  half- 
dozen  states;  this  the  moment  of  thrilling  suspense, 
the  heart-stopping  instant  before  the  fireworks 
started. 

One  of  the  gunners  shifted  his  weight  nervously 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  His  thumb  clicked  the 
safety  on  his  shotgun.  It  was  like  striking  a  match 
to  a  skyrocket.  Instantly,  a  red-faced  rooster  roared 
out  of  the  dry  cornstalks  a  dozen  feet  away,  its 
boisterous  "Cuk!  Cuk!  Cuk!  Cuk!"  cut  short  by  a 
charge  of  chilled  sixes.  For  a  short  second  the  yard- 
long,  glistening  bird  seemed  to  hang  suspended 
while  a  puff  of  feathers  drifted  away  from  it.  Then 
it  fell  heavily  into  the  field.  The  air  became  alive 
with  birds.  The  constricted  space  between  the  gun- 
ners erupted  with  brilliantly  flashing  wings.  Every 
gun  was  emptied  within  30  seconds.  And  while  the 
gunners  fumbled  hastily  for  more  shells,  more 
pheasants  came  buffeting  up  out  of  cover  to  go 
sailing  away,  their  long  tails  curving  behind  them, 
like  comets  against  the  golden  Dakota  sky.  When  it 
was  all  over  the  gunners  picked  up  their  birds,  tossed 
them  up  into  the  wire  container,  and  headed  for  the 
next  field  of  waving  corn. 

While  most  pheasant  hunters  are  confirmed  corn- 
field addicts,  and  while  the  majority  of  birds  in  the 
Midwest  states  are  taken  by  driving  these  fields, 
there  are  many  other  fruitful  types  of  cover  for  ring- 
neck  shooting.  The  pheasant  is  a  seed-eater.  Al- 
though corn  stands  high  on  its  list  of  favored  foods  it 
does  well  on  many  kinds  of  cereals  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley.  Away  from  the  fields  it  survives  on  a 
wide  variety  of  weed  seeds,  rose  apples,  and  other 
wild  and  cultivated  fruits.  Grasshoppers  are  a  favor- 
ite summer  food,  and  it  further  helps  pay  its  board 
bill  to  the  farmer  by  destroying  noxious  insects,  in- 
cluding the  potato  bug.  The  skilled  pheasant  gun- 
ner seeks  his  quarry  in  many  other  places  besides 
the  cornfield.  He  learns  that  the  wily  ringneck  fol- 
lows a  fairly  regular  morning  to  night  routine,  and 
to  know  this  routine  will  help  him  fill  his  bag. 


At  sun-up  the  pheasants  troop  in  from  the  open 
meadows  and  wheat  stubbles  where  they  have 
roosted  overnight  to  assemble  along  the  roadsides, 
perhaps  to  replenish  the  supply  of  sharp-cut  gravel 
in  their  gizzards.  Where  sunrise  shooting  is  per- 
mitted, country  lanes  and  byways  are  good  places  to 
find  these  long-tailed  birds.  Indeed,  the  early  morn- 
ing shooting  is  so  productive  that  many  state  game 
departments  have  set  the  daily  opening  late  enough 
to  allow  the  birds  to  disperse  into  the  fields. 

Not  long  after  daylight  the  flocks  slip  quietly 
into  convenient  cornfields  where  they  do  the  bulk 
of  their  feeding  during  the  fall  season.  Some  of  the 
birds  may  remain  among  the  rustling  rows  nearly  all 
day,  but  certainly  a  great  many  of  them  will  have 
filled  their  craws  to  the  bursting  point  and  vacated 
before  midday.  By  high  noon  they  will  have  moved 
into  other  types  of  cover,  the  weed  and  briar  patches, 
grass-grown  swales  and  brushy  tangles.  Here  they 
have  come  to  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Here 
they  will  lie  close,  flattening  themselves  into  practi- 
cal invisibility  as  the  hunter  crashes  by,  thundering 
up  and  away  only  when  he  has  all  but  stepped  on 
them,  or  perhaps  after  he  passed  their  hiding  spot, 
so  that  he  must  pivot  and  shoot  quickly  in  an  awk- 
ward stance.  Tramping  the  weed  patches  is  hard,  hot 
work  under  the  high  sun,  though  it  often  produces 
the  best  kind  of  snooting  for  the  man  who  hunts 
alone.  Another  good  place  is  uncut  swamp  grass, 
tules,  and  cattails  along  watercourses.  Here  again 
every  square  yard  of  cover  must  be  worked  carefully 
if  all  the  birds  are  to  be  flushed.  And  lucky  is  the 
gunner  who  finds  a  dense,  low  thicket  of  willows, 
Russian  olives,  or  box  elder  in  the  big  corn  country, 
for  during  the  heat  of  the  day  it  may  hold  such  con- 
centrations of  pheasants  as  he  never  expected  to  see 
in  a  lifetime. 

Their  noonday  period  of  resting  and  dusting 
ended,  it  is  the  habit  of  pheasants  to  feed  indus- 
triously into  the  hours  of  dusk.  The  cornfield  drivers 
have  their  innings  once  more.  With  the  setting  sun 
the  ringnecks  start  leaving  the  corn,  showing  up 
along  the  roadsides  again,  or  often  flying  long  dis- 
tances to  reach  safe  roosting  places  far  out  in  the 
stubbles.  In  South  Dakota  the  game  department  live- 
caught  many  pheasants  for  transplanting  to  other 
counties  and  states  by  equipping  light  trucks  with 
searchlights  and  combing  the  open  wheat  stubbles 
after  dark  with  long-handled  nets.  These  birds,  never 
tamed  by  captivity,  proved  much  more  adaptable  to 
new  surroundings  than  hatchery-reared  chicks. 

However  pheasants  have  been  seeded  over  the 
continent,  it  has  been  learned  that  ample  food  sup- 
plies are  not  alone  sufficient  to  yield  good  shooting. 
The  matter  of  good  cover  is  paramount.  The  birds 
must  have  thickets,  swamps,  and  weed  patches  for 
hiding  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  nesting,  and 
for  protection  against  the  storms  of  winter.  Where 
cultivation  of  soil  is  carried  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
fields,  where  meadows  are  cut  clean  by  mower  and 
scythe,  no  amount  of  good  feeding  will  produce  de- 
sirable stocks  of  ringnecks.  There  must  be  plenty  of 
waste  land  provided  through  unuse  of  the  soil, 
through  cooperation  between  farmer  and  sports- 
man, or  through  deliberate  purchase  and  manage- 
ment by  game  departments  for  that  specific  purpose. 
Wholesale     hatching    and     liberation     of     young 


pheasants  in  areas  not  generously  sprinkled  with 
natural,  uncut  cover  is  a  gross  waste  of  time  and 
money.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  single  pheasant  may 
even  cost  more  than  a  resident  hunting  license.  The 
loss  between  time  of  liberation  and  opening  of  the 
Shooting  season  may  run  from  50  to  90  per  cent 
where  conditions  are  unsuitable  to  natural  propaga- 
tion. 

Wilderness  is  not  essential,  or  even  desirable. 
The  ringneck  has  no  fear  of  the  farmer,  the  rancher, 
or  the  settler.  Give  it  a  fair  supply  of  grain  foods, 
provide  it  with  near-by  hiding  places,  and  it  will 
furnish  shooting  to  the  very  edge  of  city  limits.  It 
will  even  come  into  the  barnyards  on  a  winter  day 
to  squabble  with  domestic  poultry  for  its  share  from 
the  feed  bucket.  The  red-faced  cock  will  match  its 
rusty-pump  crowing  with  that  of  its  close  cousin, 
the  Leghorn  rooster.  The  pheasant  is  no  shy  denizen 
of  the  forests,  but  a  bold  swashbuckler  ready  to  match 
its  wits  with  man  in  order  to  share  some  of  his 
comforts  in  the  way  of  cultivated  grains  and  fruits. 
That  is  why  the  ringneck  is  such  a  favorite  with 
gunners;  that  is  why  this  gaudy  exotic  furnishes 
more  shooting  today  than  any  other  upland  game 
bird;  that  is  why  more  pheasants  find  their  way 
into  the  pot  than  all  native  species  of  grouse  com- 
bined. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  country  are  suitable  for 
pheasants,  whether  they  be  Chinese,  Mongolian, 
English  Blackneck,  Versicolor,  Mutant,  or  any  mix- 
ture of  the  combination— such  as  most  of  them  are. 
South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  south  of  the  once 
glaciated  regions  of  America,  it  dwindles  quickly. 
Mostly,  the  pheasant  is  a  cool-weather  bird,  not- 
withstanding sizable  flocks  in  some  parts  of  southern 
California.  Nearest  to  its  ideal  choice  of  habitat 
is  the  grain-belt  area  comprising  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Montona,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  parts  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. Pennsylvania  and  New  York  boast  surprising 
numbers,  and  altogether  the  ringneck  furnishes 
sport  to  millions  of  gunners  in  28  of  our  northern 
states.  Sub-zero  weather  offers  no  insurmountable 
hazards  if  generous  amounts  of  food  and  cover  are 
available.  The  grain-growing  provinces  of  Canada 
are  well  populated  from  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  west  and  northward  into  British  Columbia. 
In  Alaska,  farmers  in  Matanuska  Valley  successfully 
introduced  them.  But  in  the  yellow  and  brick-colored 
soil  of  the  south  the  pheasant  simply  will  not  take 
root.  Where  quail  flourish  best  the  ringneck  cannot 
thrive.  Where  Southern  gentlemen  ride  behind  bird 
dogs  there  are  no  pheasants  to  confuse  the  well- 
trained  setters  and  pointers.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  because  the  crafty  ringneck  plays  strange  pranks 
with  hunting  dogs. 

Dogs.  There  is  the  gunner  who  will  claim  that  he 
owns  the  perfect  pheasant  dog;  that  his  dog  knows 
all  the  tricks  and  will  pin  a  long-tailed  cock  to  earth 
with  precision  beautiful  to  behold.  But  for  every 
one  of  this  fortunate  guild  there  are  a  dozen  who 
will  throw  their  hats  on  the  ground  and  stamp  upon 
them  with  exasperation;  who,  instead  of  trying  to 
appreciate  the  poor  dog's  dilemma,  will  shout  orders 
and  condemnations  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
three  Dakota  cornfields.  Inconvenient  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  understood  orthodox  behavior  between 
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a  pheasant  and  a  bird  dog.  The  dog  knows  its  duty, 
but  from  the  pheasant  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
cooperation.  Instead  of  lying  still  and  docile  at  the 
setter's  proper  point,  the  pheasant  is  quite  likely  to 
take  one  look  at  the  quivering  nose  and  then  leg  it 
out  of  there  like  a  race  horse  on  the  quarter  turn.  It 
is  just  as  likely  to  stand  high  on  its  spurred  legs, 
regard  the  creeping  setter  appraisingly,  and  then 
take  to  wing  while  the  gunner  is  yet  a  good  rifleshot 
distance  away.  Or,  if  it  thinks  it  is  well  hidden,  it  may 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  long  enough  to  let 
the  harassed  dog  rest  its  tired  jowls  across  its  flat- 
tened tail.  It  is  all  very  confusing,  all  very  likely  to 
"unlearn"  a  good  quail  dog  of  all  its  carefully 
schooled  qualities. 

But  a  dog  is  an  essential  part  of  pheasant  shooting, 
nonetheless.  Without  a  retriever,  for  example,  the 
crippling  loss  is  both  shameful  and  staggering.  A 
wing-tipped  ringneck  has  no  peer  in  the  art  of 
illusory  disappearance.  In  cover  appearing  too  thin 
to  hide  a  meadow  mouse  a  downed  cock  will  vanish 
from  the  eye  in  a  flash.  A  desperately  wounded 
rooster,  brought  down  solidly  in  a  cloud  of  feathers, 
will  somehow  summon  its  last  ounce  of  strength  to 
burrow  under  a  pile  of  trash,  or  maybe  scuttle  down 
a  badger  hole.  A  survey  conducted  among  typical 
hunter  groups  afield  without  dogs  indicates  that 
three  or  four  pheasants  out  of  every  ten  brought 
down  by  scattergun  fire  are  never  recovered. 

Obviously,  therefore,  every  pheasant  hunter  needs 
a  dog.  To  go  gunning  for  these  tricky,  tenacious- 
of-life  birds  without  one  is  to  invite  needless,  almost 
wanton,  waste.  But  what  kind  of  a  dog?  In  the  first 
place,  not  every  man  can  afford  a  blueblood.  His 
pheasant  shooting  may  not  carry  through  a  single 
week  of  the  entire  year,  and  certainly  this  brief 
period  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  purchase  and 
training  of  a  dog  for  that  particular  purpose.  It 
does  not;  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  kinds  of  dogs  can  be  taught  to  do  a  job  of 
simple  retrieving,  and  in  pheasant  hunting  that 
is  the  main  chore. 

Setters  and  pointers,  once  the  owners  have  learned 
not  to  expect  the  same  high  standard  of  performance 
on  pheasant  as  on  quail  or  grouse,  probably  lead 
the  field  as  partners  in  the  cornfields.  Irish,  Llewel- 
lin,  English  or  Gordon,  Liver  and  White,  or  Ger- 
man, the  setter-pointer  breeds  are  hard  to  beat. 
When  hunted  principally  on  ringnecks,  these  clean- 
limbed dogs  sometimes  develop  marvelous  sagacity 
in  combating  the  sly  maneuvers  of  a  wise  old  cock. 
One  favorite  trick  they  have  learned  is  to  range 
swiftly  past  the  skulking  bird  and  then  swing  quickly 
to  pin  it  down  in  front  of  the  gunner.  Always,  of 
course,  these  two  breeds  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  a  classy  job  of  retrieving  crippled  and  lost  birds. 
But  there  are  other  notable  contenders  for  honors. 
The  springer  spaniel  seems  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  pheasant  hunting,  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  bred  for  that  specific  purpose.  Moving  cau- 
tiously, not  too  fast,  ahead  of  the  gun  and  scenting 
carefully  all  the  time,  this  big  spaniel  lets  its  master 
know  when  birds  are  near.  More,  it  generally  springs 
them  into  the  air  within  reasonable  range  of  the 
scattergun.  Except  in  young,  inexperienced  springers 
there  is  no  great  tendency  to  race  wildly  ahead  as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  leggier  breeds  when  the 
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air  is  full  of  bird  scent.  They  retrieve  nicely  and  with 
a  tender  mouth.  Another  less-known  spaniel  is  the 
Brittany,  favored  by  some  hunters  for  its  deliberate 
work  afield.  Other  pheasant  shooters  swear  by  their 
little  cockers.  To  see  one  of  these  pint-sized  fellows 
come  out  of  the  brush,  his  stumpy  tail  vibrating 
happily,  head  held  high  to  keep  the  crumpled  ring- 
neck  from  dragging  on  the  ground,  is  to  bring  forth 
words  of  praise.  If  there  is  a  camera  man  in  the 
crowd  he  can  never  resist  this  appealing  sight  of  a 
little  man  doing  a  big  man's  work,  and  doing  it  well. 
When  duck  and  goose  hunting  forms  a  part  of  the 
autumn  sport,  as  it  does  over  much  of  the  United 
States,  Labradors,  Chesapeakes,  Irish  water  spaniels, 
and  cross-breeds  developed  between  these  water- 
loving  strains  do  creditable  jobs  in  pheasant  cover. 
They  are  highly  intelligent  breeds  and  most  of  them 
take  quickly  to  trailing  and  retrieving  on  the  up- 
lands. So  do  some  of  the  so-called  non-hunting  dogs. 
One  man  in  the  state  of  Washington  will  pit  his 
dachshund  against  any  of  the  highbrows;  a  game 
warden  in  South  Dakota  has  a  cross  between  a  fox 
terrier  and  a  beagle  whose  performance  on  crippled 
ringnecks  comes  close  to  perfection.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman from  Chicago  never  takes  to  the  field  without 
his  apartment-dwelling  French  poodle.  The  choice 
is  wide.  The  idea  is  to  get  a  dog.  And  get  that  cripple. 
There  are  none  to  squander  as  lost  birds. 

Guns.  To  ease  any  dog's  work  in  pheasant  coun- 
try the  hunter  must  also  play  his  part.  Sloppy  shoot- 
ing and  wrong  ammunition  can  result  in  such  a 
conglomeration  of  near  misses  and  wing-tipped  birds 
that  no  dog,  however  proficient,  should  be  expected 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  Buy  a  gun  that  fits,  one 
that  swings  naturally  to  the  shoulder  without  hump- 
ing and  straining  and  squinting.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  it  is  a  conventional  double, 
an  over-and-under,  repeater,  or  autoloader.  These 
are  matters  of  personal  preference.  In  the  hands  of 
the  right  man  they  will  all  make  sharp,  clean  kills. 
Correct  gauges  vary  from  1 2  to  20,  with  the  bigger  1 2 
getting  the  most  nods  from  experienced  field  hands. 
The  matter  of  proper  shot  sizes  has  helped  while 
away  many  an  evening  in  camp,  but  when  all  the 
pipe  smoke  has  drifted  away  the  chances  are  that 
chilled  6's  remain  as  general  favorites.  Early  in  the 
season,  though,  when  birds  are  lightly  feathered  and 
flushing  in  the  moderately  close  ranges  there  is  no 
denying  the  pulverizing  effects  of  71/2's;  nor  of  5's 
when  the  big  cocks  have  donned  their  heavy  winter 
underwear  near  the  tail  end  of  the  season  and  go 
winging  away  at  Magnum  distances. 

Choke  or  open  bore?  The  best  average  lies  some- 
where between  the  two.  For  the  double  gun  a  good 
combination  is  an  improved  cylinder  for  the  right 
barrel,  modified  choke  on  the  left.  Gaining  increas- 
ing popularity  in  the  repeaters  and  autoloaders  are 
the  various  screw-on  gadgets  whereby  a  twist  of  the 
wrist,  a  turn  of  the  screwdriver,  quickly  produce 
every  bore  from  full  choke  to  complete  cylinder. 

Given  the  proper  gun  and  ammunition,  there  is 
still  the  major  operation  of  raking  the  pheasant 
down  out  of  the  sky  where  the  retriever  can  lay 
tooth  on  it.  There  are  such  matters  to  consider  as 
effective  ranges,  angles,  and  correct  leads,  for  in- 
stance. Not  that  perfection  is  possible,  or  even  prob- 
able, because  every  day  afield  may  pose  a  new  prob- 


lem, may  teach  a  new  lesson.  But  there  are  a  few 
fundamentals. 

Mostly,  be  it  remembered,  the  pheasant  roars  up 
out  of  thick  cover  with  a  great  clattering  of  cupped, 
rounded  wings  and  heads  noisily  for  other  places, 
often  straight  away  on  a  slightly  rising  incline.  This 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  shots  at 
near  range.  Because  of  the  shock-absorbing  qualities 
of  the  big,  stiff  tail  and  the  heavy  padding  of  downy 
feathers  beneath,  however,  this  fast-disappearing 
target  is  likely  to  result  in  heavy  crippling  loss  after 
the  pheasant  has  passed  beyond  the  40-yard  range. 
This  kind  of  crippling  no  retrieving  dog  can  do 
much  about,  for  the  reason  that  the  stricken  bird 
may  fly  for  a  mile  or  more  before  scaling  to  earth. 
But  when  a  rising  pheasant  swings  either  to  right 
or  left  the  gunner  has  a  good  chance  to  score  a 
dead-in-the-air  bird,  a  chance  to  swing  just  ahead  of 
the  speeding  target  and  to  center  the  charge  in  the 
vulnerable  head  and  neck  region. 

A  man  has  to  keep  reminding  himself  that  the  rear 
two-thirds  of  his  ringneck  rooster  is  mostly  tail— that 
it  doesn't  count.  The  eye  that  looks  down  the  barrel 
rib  should  try  to  see  only  head,  neck,  and  wings. 

"Stoppers"  at  the  ends  of  corn  rows  have  a  differ- 
ent perspective  of  pheasant  shooting.  Their  shots  are 
for  the  most  part  on  rising  game  and  always  on  birds 
drawing  rapidly  nearer  until  they  whizz  overhead 
like  projectiles  from  a  battery  of  bazooka  guns.  In 
the  British  Isles  more  blackneck  and  Reeves  pheas- 
ants are  gunned  this  way  than  by  any  other  method. 
Specially  trained  beaters  are  engaged  to  do  the  driv- 
ing. In  this  country,  perhaps  the  most  comparable 
kind  of  pointing  occurs  in  pass  shooting  at  water- 
fowl. It  is  tricky  gunning,  especially  when  the  hunter 
permits  the  bird  to  reach  the  almost  overhead  posi- 
tion before  catching  up  with  it. 

Although  the  pheasant  is  not  the  fastest  of  flying 
game,  its  average  speed  of  36  miles  an  hour  carries 
it  quickly  across  the  20-  to  35-yard  range  where  the 
shotgun  does  its  most  effective  spraying.  The  time, 
roughly,  is  slightly  less  than  a  second.  No  time  to 
waste,  granted,  but  still  enough  for  a  smooth,  fast 
swing  onto  the  target,  then  slightly  ahead,  gun  fol- 
lowing through  as  the  trigger  is  touched  off.  If  a 
man  does  this  over  and  over  again  he  will  eventually, 
perhaps,  down  enough  birds  to  retain  the  respect 
of  his  dog.  But  certainly  often  enough  to  keep  his  hat 
from  fitting  too  snugly  he  will  be  completely  dumb- 
founded by  completely  unaccountable  misses.  It 
happens  to  the  best  of  hunters,  and  if  it  were  not 
so  the  sport  might  have  languished  long  ago. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pheasant  preserves  now  operating  throughout 
the  country,  especially  in  the  East.  While  the  cost 
of  a  day's  shooting  on  one  of  these  preserves  is  some- 
what more  than  the  average  gunner  can  afford, 
except  for  perhaps  one  or  two  sorties  a  year,  the 
preserves  seem  to  be  doing  an  excellent  business. 

The  normal  procedure  is  for  the  hunter  to  arrange 
with  the  preserve  operator  in  advance,  giving  the 
number  of  shooters  in  his  party  and  stating  the  num- 
ber of  birds  he  wishes  to  have  put  out.  Some  preserves 
demand  that  each  shooter  buy  not  less  than  five 
pheasants  for  release.  Although  most  of  the  preserve 
operators  supply  good  pheasant  dogs  and  a  handler 
for   each   party   of  three   or  more   hunters,    many 


hunters  prefer  to  use  their  own  dogs.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  set,  the  operator  puts  out  the 
birds.  Normally,  he  selects  typical  pheasant  cover, 
and  "spins"  or  "rocks"  the  bird  before  putting  it 
down.  When  the  hunters  arrive  everything  is  in 
readiness. 

Though  many  birds  would  not  be  satisfactory  for 
this  practice,  the  pheasant  is  a  natural.  The  "pre- 
serve" birds  are  just  as  fast  on  the  wing  as  "natural" 
birds,  and  usually  they  are  in  better  condition.  They 
react  no  differently  to  a  dog  or  to  man  than  does  the 
"natural"  bird,  and  most  hunters  have  found  them 
just  as  difficult  to  hit. 

Summary.  How  long  will  this  outstanding  game 
bird  continue  to  dominate  wing-shooting  in  the 
United  States?  Probably  always.  The  trend  has  been 
gradually  upward  ever  since  Oregon  declared  the 
first  open  season  on  them  back  in  1892.  While  most 
native  species  have  been  fading,  while  the  prairie- 
chicken  millions  have  all  but  been  swept  into 
oblivion,  while  the  shy  ruffed  grouse  finds  fewer  and 
smaller  places  to  hide,  the  colorful  Chink  has  been 
digging  in  here  for  keeps.  In  the  Deep  South  it  will 
never  encroach  on  little  Bob  White's  domain,  but 
in  the  more  temperate  zones  of  America  it  is  defin- 
itely the  principal  upland  game  bird.  Moreover,  it 
lends  itself  so  well  to  game  management  that  it  num- 
bers may  even  be  further  increased. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pheasant  is  the  only  upland 
game  bird  in  which  the  shooting  harvest  may  be 
limited  by  law  to  cocks,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
group  in  which  this  is  a  decided  advantage.  Our 
native  quail  and  grouse,  as  well  as  the  transplanted 
Hungarian  and  chukar  partridges,  tend  to  split  into 
pairs  during  the  mating  season.  Not  so  with  the 
pheasants.  Their  close  kinship  with  the  jungle  cock, 
progenitors  of  domestic  poultry  breeds,  results  in 
the  most  promiscuous  polygamy.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  cock  birds,  perhaps  more,  may  be  shot 
during  each  open  season  as  surplus  to  breeding  needs. 
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They  may  be  regarded  as  purely  extras,  and  their 
removal  from  the  flocks  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  annual  increase.  From  the  game  man- 
agement and  hunter  standpoint  this  is  a  tremendous 
advantage. 

But  there  are  even  more  desirable  features  about 
the  pheasant.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  man  attracts 
rather  than  repels  it.  There  is  only  the  need  for  game 
management  to  provide  adjoining  cover  in  order  to 
increase  their  populations.  This  calls  for  understand- 
ing and  partnership  with  landowner,  rancher,  and 
farmer,  because  only  through  them  is  it  possible  to 
arange  resting  places.  Food,  the  farmer  supplies,  will- 
ingly or  otherwise.  His  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains 
and  general  crops  form  a  large  part  of  the  ringneck's 
diet.  But  to  persuade  the  farmer  to  provide  uncut 
swales,  wide,  brushy  fence  borders,  water,  and  safe 
nesting  sites  is  quite  another  matter.  In  the  Dakotas 
and  throughout  much  of  the  prairie  grain  belt  these 
shelter  areas  occur  naturally.  In  the  more  heavily 
tilled  regions  of  the  East  and  Midwest  they  must 
come  about  as  a  result  of  deliberate  planning. 

Many  game  departments  already  have  acquired 
submarginal  lands  in  the  farming  sections  and  have 
seeded  them  to  preferred  pheasant  cover.  They  have 
learned  the  extravagance,  the  folly  even,  of  releasing 
hatchery-reared  birds  where  protection  from  natural 
enemies  and  the  elements  is  lacking.  The  milennium 
toward  which  they  are  striving  is  the  creation  of  an 
environment  good  enough  to  take  care  of  hunter 
needs  through  natural  propagation.  Thjs  is  an  ideal 
which  probably  never  will  be  brought  to  complete 
realization  in  the  more  congested  states,  though  it 
clearly  points  the  way  to  better  things  ahead.  Year- 
around  food  and  shelter— not  one  but  both— are  the 
ingredients  from  which  improved  pheasant  hunting 
in  more  places  will  evolve.  Individual  gunners, 
sportsmen's  clubs,  game  departments,  landowners— 
these  must  pool  their  interests,  must  work  together  to 
that  end. 
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History.  The  family  Columbidae  (order  Colum- 
biformes)  is  composed  of  pigeons  and  doves,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  commonly  known  as 
pigeons,  a  word  taken  from  the  French  pigeon,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  pipio  meaning  a  chirping  bird. 
Though  the  names  are  virtually  interchangeable, 
the  tendency  is  to  refer  to  the  larger  species  as 
"pigeons"  and  the  smaller  as  "doves."  Of  the  475 
species  distributed  throughout  the  world  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  sections,  two  types  are  found 
in  North  America,  those  with  square  tails  (i.e., 
domestic  pigeon)  and  those  with  pointed  tails  (i.e., 
mourning  dove).  Of  the  several  species  occurring 
in  North  America,  three  are  well  known  and  of  real 
interest  to  the  sportsmen  as  game  birds.  They  are 
the  wide-ranging  mourning  dove,  the  white-winged 
dove  of  the  South,  Southwest,  and  Mexico,  and  the 
band-tailed  pigeon  of  the  West.  Other  specimens, 
either  indigenous  or  introduced  into  North  America, 
are  too  small  in  size,  too  limited  in  range,  or  too  few 
in  number  to  qualify  as  popular  game  birds  of  the 
continent.  The  native  ground  dove,  for  instance, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  The  transplanted 
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ringed  turtle  dove  is  approximately  as  large  as  the 
mourning  dove,  but  its  North  American  range  is 
localized  around  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  fam- 
ous passenger  pigeon,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
abundant  bird  species  in  America,  is  now  extinct. 
Many  different  types  of  pigeons  have  been  developed 
in  captivity,  with  the  rock  dove  as  the  basic  breed- 
ing stock.  A  few  of  the  most  common  hybrids  are  the 
pouter,  carrier,  homer,  and  fantail. 

Formerly  many  ornithologists  grouped  the  pigeons 
in  the  order  Gallinae,  but  later  a  distinction  was 
made  and  the  pigeon  was  classed  in  a  separate  order 
from  the  fowl-like  birds  primarily  because  of  one 
distinctive  characteristic— both  sexes  secrete  a  curd- 
like substance  in  the  crop  to  feed  the  squabs.  This 
is  known  as  "pigeon  milk"  and  is  fed  by  regurgita- 
tion. Also  the  young  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  are 
fully  developed  at  birth  and  capable  of  following 
the  parent  soon  after  hatching,  but  the  young 
pigeons  are  completely  dependent  on  the  parents 
at  birth  and  are  brooded  for  about  two  weeks  to 
a  month,  and  even  after  leaving  the  nest  rely  on 
the  adidts  for  food  and  cannot  fly  far. 
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BAND-TAILED  PIGEON 

Common  Names:  White-Collared  Pigeon,  Wild 
Pigeon. 

History.  The  band-tailed  pigeon  receives  its  com- 
mon name  from  its  identifying  tail  marking,  for 
across  the  brownish-gray  tail  is  a  band  of  darker 
gray.  The  Indians  called  it  "hubboh"  in  imitation 
of  its  call.  There  are  two  races  of  bandtails  in  North 
America.  The  typical  Columba  fasciata  fasciata  is 
found  throughout  the  range  of  the  species,  which 
inhabits  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  but  the 
paler  variety,  Columba  fasciata  vioscae  (Viosca's 
pigeon)  is  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  Lower 
California  and  apparently  is  non-migratory. 

At  one  time  the  band-tailed  pigeon  was  numerous, 
and  thousands  of  birds  migrated  in  flocks  so  large 
and  constant  that  the  flights  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  California,  and  other  southern  wintering 
grounds,  darkened  the  skies.  Their  abundance  was 
likened  to  that  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  and  the 
extinction  of  that  species  perhaps  forewarned  the 
near-extermination  of  the  large  band-tailed  species 
which  is  likewise  excellent  table  food.  The  habits  of 
the  bird,  particularly  during  the  winter  season,  made 
it  vulnerable  to  market  hunters  who  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  them  by  gun  and  by  net,  shipping  thou- 
sands of  them  to  restaurants  in  big  cities.  The 
majority  of  the  pigeons  wintered  in  California,  and 
fed  in  concentrated  areas  according  to  the  supply  of 
pinon  nuts  and  acorns,  their  chief  fall  and  winter 
food.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  destroy 
the  birds  congregated  in  such  large  flocks,  especially 
when  the  characteristic  of  the  bird  is  to  remain  in 
a  feeding  area  even  when  heavily  hunted.  The 
activities  of  the  market  hunters  of  the  1900's  were 
culminated  in  the  fall  and  winter  season  of  1911 
to  1912  when  extensive  killing  was  estimated  by 
ornithologists  to  have  represented  about  one-half  of 
all  the  band-tailed  pigeons.  Around  one-half  million 
birds  had  gathered  in  the  oak  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  to  feed  on  the  heavy 
acorn  crop. 

The  wanton  destruction  provoked  the  Federal 
Government  to  declare  a  closed  season  on  the  bird, 
beginning  in  1914  and  to  last  five  years.  There  was 
then  a  marked  increase  in  pigeon  population,  but 
once  gunning  was  allowed  again  the  numbers  sharply 
declined  until  1932  when  the  bird  was  saved  once 
more  by  the  government  from  excessive  depredation. 
Though  the  bird  can  easily  be  exterminated  because 
of  its  habit  of  concentrating  in  feeding  and  watering 
places  and  its  slow  rate  of  breeding,  it  reacts  very 
favorably  to  protection.  By  1933  it  had  staged  a 
return  and  with  good  game  management  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  a  longer 
season  will  be  allowed  for  the  many  sportsmen  who 
consider  this  true  game  bird  among  the  sportiest 
shooting. 

Identification.  The  North  American  band-tailed 
pigeon  gives  the  general  impression  of  being  a  stout 
bird,  and  its  plump  appearance  normally  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  It  is  larger  that  the 
domestic  pigeon,  being  16  inches  from  wing-tip  to 
wing-tip  and  16  inches  in  length,  and  is  sometimes 
confused  with  the  now  nonexistent  passenger  pigeon. 


Columba  fasciata 

The  bill,  typical  of  the  pigeon  family,  has  a  horny 
tip,  but  a  soft  cere  at  its  base.  The  legs  are  com- 
paratively short  and  the  feet  small  in  relation  to 
other  fowl-like  birds,  from  which  they  distinctly 
differ  by  not  scratching  for  food 

The  rather  dense  plumage  is  smooth,  and,  though 
not  colorful,  is  handsome.  The  upper  parts  are 
brownish  and  bluish-gray  while  the  under  parts  and 
head  are  purplish  drab,  with  a  glossy  iridescence  on 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Besides,  the  peculiar  band 
across  the  middle  of  the  squared  tail,  which  divides 
the  darker  section  from  the  lighter,  this  species  has 
a  conspicuous  white  marking  across  the  nape  of  the 
neck  which  gives  the  bird  its  popular  name  of  white- 
collared  pigeon.  The  female  is  similar  to  the  male 
but  drabber. 

The  male  bandtail  has  several  calls,  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  which  is  "coo-coo,  coo-coo,"  or 
"tack-oo,  tuck-oo,"  Other  less  languid  notes  are  the 
hollow,  owl-like  notes,  "ivho-who-hoo"  and  "hop-ah- 
who,"  but  all  the  calls  are  loud  and  clearly  audible 
at  considerable  distance.  They  are  monotonously 
repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  about  seven  to  eight 
notes  to  a  series,  and  habitually  given  in  the  early 
morning  and  again  in  early  evening.  As  with  other 
pigeons,  the  bill  is  opened  slightly,  and  the  bird 
looks  as  if  it  were  "singing  through  its  nose." 

Characteristics.  They  are  not  wary  except  where 
actively  hunted  and  then  are  not  easily  approached. 
They  are  gregarious  and  gather  in  large  flocks  dur- 
ing the  year  except  for  the  breeding  season  when 
the  birds  tend  to  scatter  in  pairs  in  a  large  area. 
Presumably  the  breeding  trait  influences  the  be- 
havior of  the  flock  during  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons. If  a  flock  of  band-tailed  pigeons  is  startled 
while  feeding,  the  birds  rise  a  few  at  time,  like  the 
mourning  dove,  which  also  scatters  when  nesting, 
but,  unlike  the  white- winged  dove  which  nests  in 
colonies  and  is  flock-bound  in  all  seasons,  acting 
as  one  bird. 

As  a  rule  the  take-off  from  the  ground  is  accom- 
panied by  a  noisy  flapping  of  wings,  but  the  pigeon 
is  capable  of  making  a  virtually  silent  landing  on  a 
slender  branch  in  a  forest.  The  large,  pointed  wings 
are  powerful,  and  the  strong,  direct  flight  is  rapid, 
with  an  average  cruising  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour. 
Variations  in  flight  habits  are  circling,  spiraling,  and 
planing,  with  occasional  use  of  a  short  wing-beat 
and  then  sailing.  They  are  more  at  home  in  the 
air  or  in  trees  than  on  the  ground,  though  they 
walk  easily.  They  roost  in  trees  and  are  fond  of 
perching  on  the  top  of  tall  trees,  preferably  those 
with  dead  limbs  at  the  top  so  there  will  be  no  foliage 
to  hamper  a  quick  getaway,  specifically  from  the 
prairie  falcon  and  Cooper's  hawk,  which  snatch  the 
adult  birds  right  off  their  perches. 

Breeding.  The  breeding  season  varies  with  the 
range,  but  is  prolonged,  and  on  some  ranges  lasts 
ten  months  of  the  year— November  and  December 
being  the  only  non-breeding  months.  During  the 
season  from  one  to  three  or  four  broods  are  raised. 
The  birds  are  capable  of  mating  at  one  year  of  age, 
and  they  are  monogamous  as  a  rule,  though  some 
males  are  fickle.  Beside  the  male's  courtship  display 


on  the  ground  which  includes  head  ducking  and 
stretching  to  show  his  markings,  he  often  takes  to 
the  air,  with  wing  and  tail  spread,  on  odd  nuptial 
flights,  after  which  he  circles  back  to  his  perch.  On 
his  return  flight  he  utters  a  peculiar  wheezing  noise. 
His  loud,  owl-like  coo  is  repeated  frequently  from 
his  perch. 

The  mated  pairs  usually  are  well  distributed  over 
a  large  area,  but  sometimes  a  group  of  30  to  40  birds 
form  a  loose  colony  over  a  large  section  with  one 
bird  to  three  or  four  acres.  The  preferred  nesting 
areas  are  in  large  gulches  filled  with  thick  foliage 
at  the  bottom  and  sides  which  provide  natural  con- 
cealment, and,  if  filled  with  seed-bearing  trees,  such 
as  alders,  furnish  them  with  an  abundant  food  sup- 
ply, particularly  for  the  young.  The  pigeon  is 
adaptable  to  many  different  kinds  of  nesting  sites. 
Though  the  nest  usually  is  placed  on  the  lower 
branches  of  fir  or  oak  trees,  or  about  20  feet  above 
the  ground,  they  often  are  found  from  8  to  30  feet, 
and  sometimes  8  to  180  feet,  from  the  ground.  They 
may  be  made  on  the  ground  among  bushes,  between 
the  roots  of  trees,  or  without  a  nest  near  a  stream. 
Wherever  the  chosen  spot,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
band-tailed  pigeon  to  return  to  the  same  nesting 
place  each  year. 

Nest-building  proceeds  at  an  unhurried  pace  in 
the  morning  hours,  and  as  the  male  brings  sticks, 
the  female  arranges  them,  though  she  often  must 
be  prodded  by  her  mate  to  continue  the  slow  proc- 
ess which  lasts  about  six  days  and  may  involve  the 
laying  of  just  six  sticks.  The  shallow  nest  of  dead 
twigs  is  a  crude  structure,  so  poorly  made  that  in 
most  cases  it  will  fall  apart  if  moved  by  hand.  It  is 
similar  to  the  mourning  dove's  but  larger.  The  eggs 
are  kept  from  rolling  by  the  rough  nature  of  the 
twigs,  which  are  not  woven  together  but  placed  one 
on  the  other  to  form  a  platform  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Occasionally,  the  nest  is  lined  with  pine 
needles. 

As  a  rule  just  one  porcelain-white  egg  is  laid,  but 
sometimes  two.  When  as  few  as  6  to  18  twigs  are 
used  in  building  a  lofty  nest  (though  there  may  be 
as  many  as  100),  the  job  of  incubation  on  so  airy  a 
spot  is  a  wondrous  thing.  Both  sexes  sit  on  the  eggs, 
which  hatch  in  18  to  20  days.  During  incubation  the 
sitting  bird  will  stand  upright  when  approached 
and  give  away  its  nesting  location,  usually  desert- 
ing when  frightened. 

The  nestlings,  like  all  the  members  of  the  pigeon 
family,  are  practically  helpless  at  birth,  being  blind 
and  unable  to  stand  or  peck,  but  their  rate  of  growth 
is  second  to  that  of  no  other  bird  for  the  first  20 
days  of  their  existence.  When  hatched,  they  weigh 
about  one-half  ounce,  and  that  amount  is  doubled 
in  two  days.  At  six  days  of  age,  they  weigh  about 
4  ounces,  and  at  one  month,  after  being  carefully 
brooded,  guarded,  and  stuffed  by  both  parents,  the 
squab  often  is  larger  than  the  adult  bird.  The  bill 
of  the  nestling  is  adapted  to  the  sucking  motion  used 
in  feeding  by  regurgitation.  It  is  thick  and  large  in 
relation  to  the  body  size,  and  its  soft  and  fleshy 
quality  changes  as  the  bird  matures,  and  gradually 
becomes  hard  and  contracts. 

The  pigeon  milk,  which  is  furnished  by  both 
sexes,  begins  to  form  about  the  eighth  day  of  incu- 
bation, and  presumably  is  stimulated  in  the  crop 
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by  a  hormone  near  the  brain.  The  fluid  is  derived 
from  cells  of  mucous  membrane  lining  the  crop, 
which  grow  larger  and  multiply  upon  stimulus, 
and  secrete  fat  globules.  The  cells  are  shed,  and  are 
a  partial  ingredient  of  the  whitish  liquid,  which  is 
high  in  fat  and  protein  content  but  totally  lacking 
in  sugar.  The  production  of  this  milklike  substance 
continues  for  about  20  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  squab  is  able  to  take  soft  foods,  seeds,  etc.,  which 
are  partially  digested  by  the  parents  and  fed  to  the 
young  by  regurgitation  or  a  vomiting-like  action 
which  takes  about  three  minutes.  When  a  month 
old,  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 

When  hatched,  the  squabs  are  scantily  covered 
with  white  down  through  which  the  yellow  skin 
is  easily  seen.  The  spiny  quills,  first  indication  of 
true  feathering,  are  about  one  inch  long  when  the 
young  are  ten  days  old.  The  quills  burst  from  their 
sheath  into  juvenile  plumage  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  mature  birds,  but  without  the  white  bar 
on  the  upper  hind  neck  and  lacks  the  iridescence 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  vinaceous  tints.  After 
the  first  fall  moult  takes  place,  the  plumage  color- 
ing of  the  juveniles  is  nearly  adult. 

This  pigeon  can  hold  its  own  against  its  natural 
enemies,  and  now  is  reasonably  protected  from  over- 
shooting by  its  chief  enemy,  man.  The  fact  that 
it  is  susceptible  to  nematode  parasites,  which  lodge 
in  the  intestines  and  kill  off  the  birds  in  some  num- 
bers, is  of  importance  primarily  because  of  the 
danger  of  transmitting  the  parasite  to  new  hosts. 

Feeding.  Normal  feeding  time  for  the  pigeons 
begins  shortly  after  dawn  and  continues  to  about 
8  or  9  in  the  morning,  then  the  birds  return  to  eat 
later  in  the  afternoon,  about  4  p.m.,  and  eat  until 
dusk.  The  feeding  grounds  vary  with  the  range  and 
seasonal  abundance  of  preferred  foods.  The  chief 
sources  of  food  for  this  species  are  nuts  and  berries, 
and,  since  the  supply  of  both  is  seasonal  and  varies 
in  a  particular  locality  from  year  to  year,  the  birds 
often  roam  from  one  area  to  another.  Often,  as  the 
nut  and  berry  crop  goes,  so  goes  the  pigeon  abund- 
ance or  scarcity.  Hazels,  pifions,  and  acorns  are 
favored,  but  of  these  nuts  the  acorns,  particularly 
from  the  live  oaks,  golden  oaks,  and  black  oaks, 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  food  item,  because 
a  good  crop  normally  lasts  through  the  fall  and 
winter.  They  eat  various  kinds  of  fruits  or  berries, 
such  as  manzanita  berries,  wild  cherries,  wild  grapes, 
wild  mulberries,  elderberries,  chokeberries,  blue- 
berries, and  blackberries.  Seeds  make  up  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  diet,  with  the  emphasis  on  grain 
(barley,  oats,  and  corn),  largely  waste,  picked  up 
in  the  stubble  after  harvesting. 

The  flock  normally  bunches  together  while  feed- 
ing in  grain  fields.  The  birds  intermittently  walk 
(not  hop)  and  fly,  the  ones  in  the  back  flying  over 
the  group  to  the  front,  and  in  this  manner  they 
keep  constantly  on  the  move  and  cover  the  ground 
quickly.  The  habit  of  congregating  in  large  flocks 
where  food  is  abundant  has  caused  some  crop 
damage,  mainly  because  of  their  pulling  of  grain 
and  pea  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
kernel.  During  the  late  winter  in  some  locales  when 
the  nut  and  berry  supply  is  depleted,  they  turn  to 
toyon  or  Christmas  berries,  and  in  early  spring  to 
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the  sycamore  balls.  A  small  number  of  insects  are 
taken  during  the  year,  mostly  grasshoppers. 

There  is  a  daily  intake  of  gravel  into  the  gizzard 
which  helps  grind  the  food  swallowed  whole.  The 
lining  of  the  gizzard  is  corrugated  and  tough,  like 
a  washboard,  and  when  food  is  admitted,  it  is 
rubbed  against  it  with  an  alternately  contracting 
and  expanding  motion  which  is  a  substitute  for 
mastication.  The  action  is  set  off  by  the  presence 
of  food.  There  is  no  true  digestion  with  the  forming 
of  digestive  juices.  Unlike  a  chicken,  the  pigeon 
does  not  have  a  true  crop  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  esophagus.  This  bird  also  has  no  gall  bladder. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  pigeon  family,  the  bandtail 
drinks  in  a  unique  manner.  Liquid  is  not  raised  up 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  and,  with  head  lifted, 
allowed  to  flow  down  into  the  crop,  but  the  bill  is 
held  in  the  water  and  the  water  is  flicked  or  sucked 
in  with  a  quick  tongue  action. 

The  band-tailed  pigeon  generally  is  excellent  eat- 
ing, especially  when  the  bird  has  been  killed  after 
feeding  on  pinon  nuts,  but  the  flavor  of  its  flesh 
varies  with  the  type  of  food  eaten.  If  it  has  been  feed- 
ing over  acorns,  the  flesh  will  have  a  bitter  taste,  and 
the  bird  should  be  soaked  overnight  in  salt  water 
or  water  with  vinegar  or  lemon.  Recommended 
cooking  is  by  broiling  or  baking  in  a  pot  pie. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  band-tailed  pigeon 
species  ranges  from  British  Columbia,  down  western 
United  States,  south  to  Central  America.  They  in- 
habit thickly  wooded  ranges  of  oaks,  pines,  firs,  and 
other  trees. 

The  Viosca's  pigeons  of  the  oak  forests  of  the 
southern  part  of  Lower  California  are  confined  in 
their  range  and  presumably  are  non-migratory  since 
few  birds  consistently  have  been  identified  as  wan- 
derers from  that  region. 

The  typical  bandtail  variety,  however,  is  found 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremes  of  the 
range  for  this  species.  The  breeding  grounds  extend 
from  northern  British  Columbia  down  the  Pacific 
Coast,  through  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
east  to  New  Mexico,  and  south  to  Lower  California. 
Fall  migration  south  takes  place  about  September 
to  November  and  the  birds  move  down  to  the  south- 
ern sections,  with  the  majority  of  those  living  north 
of  California  journeying  into  California  to  spend 
the  winter.  In  the  winter  season  they  live  north  to 
California  and  are  found  in  Arizona,  south  to  New 
Mexico  and  Lower  California,  and  on  south  to 
Guatemala.  The  return  trip  north  in  the  spring  to 
breed  is  made  around  April  and  May.  These  pigeons 
seldom  are  found  outside  of  their  normal  range. 

Hunting  Methods.  Relatively  few  gunners,  except 
those  who  live  near  the  autumn  flyways  of  these 
birds,  are  familiar  with  bandtail  shooting,  and  the 
novice  is  usually  in  for  a  chastening  experience.  As 
his  pile  of  empty  shells  becomes  larger  with  no  birds 
to  balance  the  account,  the  tyro  may  well  ask  some 
old  hand  at  the  game,  "How  far  should  I  lead  'em?" 
The  answer  is  likely  to  be,  'About  twice  as  far  as 
you'd  naturally  figure— and  then  double  it!"  The 
bandtail  sweeps  down  over  a  ridge  at  high  speed, 
and  the  matter  of  correct  lead  is  the  chief  factor  be- 


tween hits  and  misses.  This  is  pass  shooting  at  its 
literal  best  and  the  gunner  with  experience  on  high- 
flying canvasbacks  over  a  windy  marsh  will  fare 
better  than  the  average  upland  shooter. 

The  flights  of  these  birds  are  sporadic.  They  do 
not  always  use  the  same  flyways  and  they  may  appear 
by  the  thousands  one  season  and  be  extremely  scarce 
the  next.  The  flights  seem  to  be  governed  by  the 
local  food  supply.  Bandtails  are  very  fond  of  pinon 
nuts,  and  during  the  years  when  these  nuts  are 
abundant  the  pigeon  shooting  is  excellent;  when  the 
nut  crop  is  poor  the  birds  shift  their  flight  to  other 
quarters.  The  same  applies  to  acorns  and  other 
crops. 

Each  season  the  arrival  of  the  flight  is  the  signal 
for  a  holiday  to  the  local  gunners.  In  former  years 
this  shooting  was  spread  over  a  longer  period,  but 
with  the  present  short  season  it  is  more  concentrated 
and  in  some  localities  opening  day  sounds  like  the 
beginning  of  a  battle. 

The  incoming  birds  select  a  low  spot  or  pass  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  streak  through  in  flocks  varying 
from  a  few  birds  to  several  hundred.  In  areas  where 
there  are  several  ridges  the  birds  usually  follow  the 
contours  of  the  land,  rising  over  the  high  ground 
and  pitching  into  the  valleys  in  undulating  flight. 
The  flight  speed  is  usually  less  when  the  birds  are 
climbing  or  before  they  start  on  the  downward  angle, 
and  for  this  reason— as  well  as  to  get  in  the  first  shot- 
wise  hunters  prefer  to  be  near  the  tops  of  the  ridges. 
Those  lacking  the  fortitude  or  ambition  to  climb 
must  be  content  to  take  their  chances  at  a  lower 
level. 

By  dawn  the  favorite  ridge  is  reminiscent  of 
"where  the  embattled  farmers  stood,"  with  gunners 
hiding  behind  trees,  rocks,  brush,  and  other  places 
of  concealment,  for  the  bandtail  has  extremely  keen 
vision  and  he  who  is  careless  about  showing  himself 
is  not  likely  to  collect  many  birds. 

As  the  first  birds  come  into  sight  there  is  an  ex- 
cited yell  of  "Here  they  come!"  and  a  general  tense- 
ness grips  the  expectant  gunners.  Almost  invariably 
some  trigger-happy  enthusiast  overestimates  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  gun  and  cuts  loose  at  birds  obviously 
out  of  range.  This  simply  causes  the  birds  to  swerve 
and  climb  before  zipping  off  on  a  new  tack  and  usu- 
ally draws  a  flood  of  profanity  from  his  neighbors. 

The  birds  come  in  waves  at  varying  intervals,  but 
the  shooting  is  apt  to  be  fast  and  furious  most  of  the 
time.  A  shooter  runs  out  of  shells  and  frantically 
tries  to  borrow  from  those  around  him.  Another 
suddenly  realizes  that  his  too-light  loads  are  merely 
dusting  feathers  and  clamors  for  some  "sixes."  In  the 
lulls  between  flights  the  gunners  retrieve  their  dead 
birds  and  the  less  skillful— or  less  lucky— bolster  their 
alibis. 

There  is  no  "best"  gun  for  this  type  of  shooting, 
but  the  average  gunner  will  be  likely  to  collect  more 
birds  by  using  a  typical  duck  gun.  A  hard-hitting  12- 
gauge  double-barreled  shotgun  with  a  modified 
right  barrel  and  a  full-choke  left  barrel  loaded  with 
No.  6  shot  should  be  a  good  all-around  bet.  Pump 
guns  and  autoloaders  bored  full  choke  are  likely  to 

Eroduce  better  results  than  those  with  more  open 
arrels.  Express  loads  are  preferable  in  any  case. 


MOURNING  DOVE 

Common  Names:  Carolina  Dove,  Turtle  Dove, 
Wild  Dove,  Wild  Pigeon. 

History.  The  mourning  dove,  Zenaidura  mac- 
roura,  is  represented  in  North  America  by  two  of 
its  three  sub-species.  The  eastern  variety,  Z.m.  caro- 
linensis,  is  distributed  through  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  western  type,  Z.m.  marg- 
inella,  is  found  in  western  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  The  third  sub-species,  Z.m.  macroura, 
is  believed  to  be  non-migratory  and  is  restricted  to 
the  Caribbean  islands.  The  soft,  plaintive  call  of 
the  mourning  dove  is  its  most  commonly  recognized 
characteristic,  and  has  given  the  bird  its  name.  The 
eastern  and  western  varieties  are  similar,  differing 
primarily  in  range,  and  only  slightly  in  size  and 
color. 

This  dove  is  distinctive  among  all  game  birds  of 
North  America  in  that  it  breeds  in  every  state 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  in  every  Canadian 
province.  Of  all  of  the  migratory  game  birds,  it  is 
the  one  best  adapted  to  survive  in  harmony  with 
an  expanding  human  population.  The  return  of 
forests  to  much  of  the  East  cut  heavily  into  the  dove 
habitat  around  the  turn  of  the  century;  most  of  the 
northern  states  passed  laws  giving  the  bird  full 
protection.  Most  of  these  laws  remain  in  effect, 
although  the  dove  has  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  the  species  is  recognized  as  a  game  bird 
by    the    Migratory    Bird    Treaty.    Although    some 
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Zenaidura  macroura 

northern  states  have  reinstated  the  dove  to  the  list 
of  hunted  species,  most  still  rate  it  as  a  songbird. 

Some  northern  states  have  relatively  scattered 
populations  of  resident  birds.  But  in  the  south, 
where  migrating  flocks  congregate  in  the  thousands, 
the  dove  provides  outstanding  hunting. 

One  reason  for  the  relatively  recent  increase  in 
the  number  of  doves  has  been  the  advent  of  mech- 
anized farming— machine  picking  of  corn  and  small 
grains,  and  mechanical  seeding— which  spreads 
more  waste  grain  than  the  hand  methods  of  earlier 
generations.  Doves  also  prefer  scattered  trees  and 
clumps  of  trees  surrounded  by  open  land  over  for- 
ests for  nesting  sites.  The  modern  suburban  com- 
munity with  its  shade  trees,  parks,  and  scattered 
woodlots  provides  these  vital  areas  to  the  least 
man-shy  of  all  our  game  birds. 

Before  1950  little  was  known  of  the  management 
needs  of  the  mourning  dove.  In  1948  a  Cooperative 
Mourning  Dove  Study  was  launched  by  the  1 1 
Southeastern  States  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Since  that  time  nearly 
all  states  and  some  Canadian  provinces  have  joined 
in  the  study.  The  study  produced  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information.  It  showed  that  the 
dove,  in  terms  of  birds  bagged,  outranked  even  the 
bobwhite  quail  and  ducks.  Between  19  million  and 
21  million  are  bagged  annually.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
the  dove  increased  its  numbers  substantially  during 
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the  first  ten  years  of  the  study.  Of  145,000  doves 
banded  between  1948  and  1956,  only  3  per  cent 
were  reported  shot  by  hunters— although  the  actual 
kill  was  probably  nearer  10  per  cent,  because  of 
a  failure  of  many  hunters  to  return  dove  bands. 
Hunting  mortality,  therefore,  is  not  excessive  in 
relation  to  the  reproductive  capabilities. 

Identification.  The  male  mourning  dove  is  a  slim 
bird  and  with  subdued  plumage  coloration.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  dense  plumage  are  a  light 
grayish-brown  with  olive-colored  overtones,  and 
under  parts  are  pinkish-brown  to  buffy.  The  5- 
to  6-inch  blue-gray  tail,  longer  than  the  brown 
wing,  is  margined  with  black  and  has  white  spots 
which  are  clearly  visible  when  the  bird  is  in  flight 
and  a  good  identifying  feature  in  the  field.  On  the 
side  of  the  buffy  head  is  a  distinctive  small,  black 
spot.  The  crown  is  a  bluish-gray,  and  the  sides  of 
the  pale  vinaceous  neck  are  iridescent.  The  small, 
slender  bill,  which  is  curved  and  dips  slightly  in 
the  middle,  is  typical  of  the  pigeon  group.  The 
mourning  dove  is  similar  to  the  passenger  pigeon, 
having  the  same  trim  body  lines  and  general  plum- 
age coloring.  Amateur  bird  spotters  have  mistak- 
enly reported  flights  of  the  extinct  pigeon  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  dove.  Besides  the  size 
difference,  the  rump  of  this  species  is  a  gray-brown, 
while  that  of  the  passenger  pigeon  was  slate-gray, 
and  the  pigeon  lacked  the  black  marking  below 
the  ear.  The  mourning  dove  is  further  distin- 
guished by  the  whistling  sound  which  its  short, 
pointed  wings  make  in  flight,  for  the  pigeon  was 
reportedly  silent  on   the  wing. 

The  female  mourning  dove  looks  very  much  like 
the  male,  but  is  duller  and  usually  is  without  irides- 
cence on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Also,  her  tail  is  shorter 
than  the  male's.  Roth  adult  sexes  have  a  complete 
moult  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  or  when  the  mating  season  is  finished. 

The  western  mourning  dove  is  similar  to  the 
eastern  mourning  dove  but  is  a  little  larger  in  size 
and  slightly  paler  in  plumage  coloring. 

Male  and  female  measure  both  between  1 1  and 
13  inches  in  length,  with  a  wingspread  of  17  to  19 
inches.  Both  weigh  about  4  ounces. 

The  well-known  call  of  this  dove  has  been  de- 
scribed in  various  fashions,  for  the  sound  appar- 
ently is  strongly  dependent  on  the  mood  of  the 
listener.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  sad, 
mournful  tone,  but  pleasant  and  soothing  to  the 
ear.  It  sounds  more  soft  at  a  distance,  but  is  still 
a  clear  "cooah,  cooo,  cooo,  cooo"  at  250  yards,  the 
last  three  notes  being  more  drawn-out  and  usually 
more  distinct.  The  male  is  the  artist  at  calling,  for 
it  is  a  feature  of  courting  time.  He  is  silent  during 
the  winter.  As  a  rule  the  call  is  repeated  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  with  the  song  lasting  about  3  to  4 
seconds  each  time.  The  suitor  stands  still  and  taut 
when  cooing.  The  female  is  capable  of  calling,  but 
she  does  so  infrequently,  and  gives  a  poor,  weak 
imitation,  abrupt  by  comparison. 

Characteristics.  The  nature  of  the  dove  varies  by 
seasons,  because  of  the  pressure  of  shooting,  plus 
the  natural  make-up  of  the  bird.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly gentle  and  unsuspicious  as  the  breeding 


season  approaches  and  will  feed  with  domesticated 
fowl  in  barnyards.  In  autumn  and  winter,  however, 
it  returns  to  its  wild  and  timid  ways,  which  are 
intensified  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  shooting. 
Except  for  the  breeding  season,  when  the  birds  pair 
off,  the  dove  is  found  in  loose  flocks,  but  they  are 
not  flock-bound— that  is,  the  unit  does  not  react 
and  move  as  one  bird,  which  action  would  make  it 
as  vulnerable  as  the  passenger  pigeon,  which  even 
nested  in  large  colonies.  When  a  flock  of  this  species 
is  frightened,  they  do  not  rise  together,  but  accord- 
ing to  individual  reaction— though  usually  by  twos, 
which  probably  is  a  throwback  to  the  mating  habit 
of  traveling  in  pairs. 

As  a  rule  when  the  birds  are  startled  they  take  off 
into  an  odd,  swerving  flight.  The  ascent  is  quick  and 
neat  and  they  gain  altitude  rapidly.  Once  on  the 
wing  their  flight  is  swift  and  direct,  with  a  cruising 
speed  of  about  40  miles  an  hour  and  spurting  into 
an  unsustained  pace  of  60  miles  an  hour.  The 
powerful,  rapid  wing-beat  makes  a  whistling  sound, 
much  like  that  of  the  golden-eye.  The  bird  also 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sparrow  hawk  in  the 
air  because  of  its  slim  body  as  well  as  its  long  tail, 
pointed  wings,  and  manner  of  flight. 

The  mating  season  varies  with  the  climate  of 
each  particular  section  of  the  range,  but  it  is  in- 
variably a  long  one  since  only  one  nesting  for  a 
mated  pair  is  rare  and  two  are  normal  even  in  the 
most  northerly  breeding  grounds.  The  breeding 
period  averages  six  to  seven  months  in  the  south, 
but  ten  months  is  not  uncommon.  Dove  popula- 
tions hit  their  annual  peak  in  August,  but  some 
breeding  takes  place  in  parts  of  the  bird's  range 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  Raising  the  first  brood 
lakes  only  six  weeks. 

The  "dove  of  peace"  is  a  common  association  of 
words  and  ideas,  but  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the 
ways  of  the  dove,  particularly  during  courtship  when 
rival  males  clash  over  a  prospective  mate.  When  a 
fight  begins,  the  female  in  question  vanishes.  The 
male's  courtship  display  on  the  ground  includes 
strutting,  nodding,  puffing  out  of  neck  feathers,  and 
spreading  of  tail  feathers  as  the  wings  are  dropped 
with  tips  touching  the  ground.  At  this  time  the  male 
also  indulges  in  a  strange  aerial  flight  which  is 
assumed  to  be  a  nuptial  display.  With  a  strenuous 
flapping  of  wings,  which  appear  to  hit  over  his 
back,  he  rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  then 
glides  in  wide,  sweeping  curves  back  to  his  perch. 
This  performance  generally  is  repeated  four  to  five 
times  at  2-  to  3-minute  intervals. 

Breeding.  With  some  exceptions,  this  species  is 
monogamous,  and  a  mated  pair  bills  and  coos  with 
affection  throughout  the  year  while  the  male  takes 
an  equal  share  of  the  female's  chores  of  nesting  and 
rearing  the  young.  The  pair  leaves  the  flock  to  find 
a  nesting  site,  which  normally  is  upland  in  a  wood- 
land clearing,  orchard,  or  field  bordered  with  trees, 
but  occasionally  is  in  a  marsh  or  swampy  area.  The 
mourning  dove  builds  its  nest  in  a  variety  of  places, 
practically  any  place  as  long  as  it  is  a  level  prop 
and  capable  of  holding  up  a  flimsy  nest.  Sometimes 
the  doves  take  over  the  deserted  nests  of  other 
species,  such  as  the  English  sparrow,  robin,  or  king- 
bird, but  usually  their  nest  is  built  on  a  tree  branch, 
or  crotch,  from  5  to  10  feet  above  the  ground,  but 


the  extremes  are  3  to  20  feet.  The  nest  also  is  con- 
structed in  holes  of  trees,  on  tree  stumps,  or  in 
bushes.  In  treeless  areas  the  eggs  occasionally  are 
laid  on  the  ground,  in  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  no 
nest  is  made.  Nest  building  generally  occupies  the 
early  morning  hours  when  the  male  brings  the 
material  to  his  mate  and  she  constructs  the  nest. 
It  is  a  flat  platform  loosely  made  of  sticks  and  lined 
with  straws  or  softer  twigs  and  sometimes  weeds  or 
roots. 

Two  eggs  is  the  normal  clutch,  although  one, 
three,  or  four  may  be  found  in  some  nests.  They 
are  white  or  cream-colored  and  hatch  in  12  to  14 
days,  with  both  sexes  participating  in  the  incuba- 
tion. Generally,  the  incubation  is  a  constant  proc- 
ess since  the  female  sits  from  evening  to  morning 
and  the  male  relieves  her  to  sit  from  morning 
(about  8:30)  to  evening  (about  4:30).  For  second 
and  successive  broods,  a  new  nest  is  usually  made, 
though  the  old  one  often  is  used  a  second  time. 

The  newly  hatched  squabs  are  nearly  naked,  hav- 
ing a  thin  covering  of  short,  white  down,  and  are 
helpless.  They  are  brooded  by  both  parents  for  11 
to  14  days,  and  are  completely  dependent  on  them 
until  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  During  the  greatest 
part  of  their  nest  life  they  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 
Their  first  food  is  "pigeon  milk,"  a  whitish  liquid 
secreted  in  the  crop  of  both  parents.  The  male  pro- 
duces more  of  this  glandular  secretion  than  the 
female  and  actively  participates  in  feeding  the 
young.  As  the  young  grow,  the  liquid  is  supple- 
mented and  eventually  replaced  by  the  regurgitation 
of  partiallv  digested  food,  such  as  seeds,  insects,  and 
worms.  When  a  squab  wants  to  eat,  it  raises  its  head 
from  beneath  the  brooding  parent  and  as  the  adult 
opens  its  beak,  the  young  bird  inserts  its  smaller 
one  into  the  side  of  it.  By  rhythmically  working  the 
body  and  head  back  and  forth,  a  motion  which  is 
reciprocated  by  the  squab,  the  adult  successfully 
ejects  the  food.  The  feeding  time  varies  from  about 
15  seconds  to  one  minute. 

By  the  time  the  squab  is  ready  to  leave  the  nest 
it  is  fat  and  the  stiff  quills  have  developed  into  the 
first  juvenile  plumage.  In  this  plumage  the  young 
are  very  similar  to  the  mature  female,  being  duller 
in  coloration  than  the  mature  male.  By  their  first 
winter,  after  the  fall  moult,  they  are  nearly  adult. 
In  the  southern  sections  of  the  range  the  young 
mature  at  a  very  fast  pace,  and  some  born  in  the 
spring  are  ready  to  breed  in  the  late  summer  or 
when  about  five  to  six  months  of  age. 

Predators  are  a  minor  factor  in  controlling  dove 
numbers,  although,  locally,  squirrels,  hawks,  owls, 
cats,  and  dogs  kill  some  nestlings.  Squirrels,  blue 
jays,  and  snakes  occasionally  break  up  nests.  Land- 
clearing  projects  which  remove  all  nesting  trees  are 
a  more  important  factor.  Severe  storms  coinciding 
with  the  nesting  season  are  the  most  lethal  enemies 
of  the  doves,  since  the  loosely  constructed  nests  are 
easily  tumbled  by  high  winds.  Severe  freezes  ex- 
tending into  the  South  also  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
wintering  birds.  A  major  storm  in  February,  1951, 
caused  exceptionally  high  losses  in  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky.  Disease,  especially  trichomoniasis,  some- 
times causes  severe  losses. 

Feeding.    The   mourning   dove    is    primarily   a 
ground  feeder,  seeking  fields,  gardens,  and  wooded 
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clearings,  but  as  a  rule  shying  from  the  deep  forest. 
About  99%  of  the  dove's  diet  is  vegetable  matter, 
and  seeds  make  up  the  major  food  item.  The  pre- 
ferred seeds  are  grain,  mainly  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
which  along  with  oats,  rye,  corn,  and  barley  form 
about  30%  of  the  food  intake.  Seeds  of  weeds  are 
the  principal  food,  however,  since  they  are  available 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter,  mast,  especially 
beechnuts  and  acorns,  is  eaten,  and  in  the  South 
the  birds  congregate  in  large  numbers  around  pea- 
nut fields.  The  small  percentage  of  animal  matter 
is  mostly  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  and  worms. 
Regardless  of  the  type  of  food,  the  eating  is  con- 
cluded with  a  supply  of  gravel  which  helps  to  grind 
and  digest.  Drinking  water  also  is  needed  each  day, 
and  flocks  are  habitually  seen  making  their  daily 
flight  to  water  at  dusk,  just  before  roosting.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  entire  pigeon  and  dove  family 
that  while  drinking  they  keep  the  head  in  the 
water  up  to  the  nostrils,  and  take  one  continuous 
draught  rather  than  raise  the  head  at  intervals  to 
swallow  as  most  other  birds  do. 

The  farmer's  opinion  of  the  dove  as  a  crop  de- 
stroyer is  dependent  to  a  great  degree  on  the  dove 
population  in  the  particular  locality.  Where  there 
is  a  concentration  of  doves  near  a  favorable  food 
supply,  such  as  peas,  corn,  or  buckwheat,  where 
thousands  of  birds  have  been  known  to  gather,  there 
is  sometimes  serious  crop  damage  The  general 
agreement  of  farmer  and  scientist,  however,  is  that 
the  bird  does  enough  good  to  justify  the  harm  done 
over  its  range  as  a  whole,  since  the  greatest  part  of 
the  grain  is  waste,  picked  up  in  the  stubble  after 
harvesting,  and  most  of  the  weed  seeds  are  of  the 
harmful  variety. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  range  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove  is  very  extensive,  and  the  hardy  bird  adapts 
itself  well  to  the  extremes  of  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  found  from  Canada  to  Mexico  in  North  America, 
and  down  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  spite  of  its  wide  distribution,  it  is  not  an  obvious 
bird,  because  of  its  pale  coloring  and  shy  habits. 

The  two  sub-species  are  separated  by  differences 
in  range,  being  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of 
North  America,  as  their  names  indicate.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  bird  breeds  in  every  state,  and 
some  birds  winter  in  the  northerly  nesting  areas, 
the  breeding  grounds  tend  to  be  in  the  North  and 
the  wintering  grounds  in  the  South.  The  eastern 
variety  breeds  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
southern  Maine,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba  west  to 
eastern  Iowa,  eastern  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  south 
to  the  Gulf  coast.  Its  wintering  grounds  extend  from 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  southward  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plains  and  at 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eastern  sub-species  meets  the 
western.  The  western  bird  ranges  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  south  to  Panama.  It 
breeds  from  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British 
Columbia  south  through  Mexico  and  winters  as  far 
south  as  Panama. 

Where  the  species  breeds  in  the  south,  there  is 
little  or  no  shifting  of  the  population  for  the  winter 
months,  but  generally  those  which  nest  in  the  north, 
from  New  Jersey  to  California,  travel  to  warmer 
climes  in  the  fall.  The  birds  of  eastern  United  States 
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and  Canada  are  among  those  which  prepare  for  the 
fall  trip  about  July,  or  when  the  mating  season  is 
over,  and  band  together  in  large  flocks  of  500  to  600. 
These  birds  normally  migrate  to  the  southeastern 
United  States  between  October  and  November  and 
go  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  northern  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Few  of  the 
eastern  variety  go  farther  south  than  the  Gulf  states. 
The  return  trip  in  the  spring  takes  place  between 
March  and  mid-May.  The  migrating  habits  of  the 
western  bird,  like  the  eastern,  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  nesting  range,  but  whereas  the  eastern  bird 


seldom  leaves  the  United  States  for  winter,  many  of 
the  western  ones  go  south  to  Mexico. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  bird  of  the  open  country, 
of  sandy  plains,  of  broad  cultivated  fields.  The  ac- 
tivities of  man  have  forced  many  of  the  birds  from 
their  preferred  natural  habitat  into  thinly  wooded 
hillsides  or  into  forests  where  they  retreat  in  order 
to  nest  in  unmolested  seclusion.  The  eastern  variety 
lives  on  cultivated  land  (80%)  and  marshland 
(20%),  but  the  bird  of  the  west  lives  primarily  on 
the  open  plains  and  semi-arid  regions,  though  it 
roams  to  mountains  7000  feet  in  altitude. 


WHITE-WINGED  DOVE 

Common  Names:  Singing  Dove,  Sonora  Pigeon, 
Whitewing. 

History.  The  white-winged  dove,  found  along  the 
southern  part  of  North  America,  is  divided  into  two 
sub-species  which  are  separated  primarily  by  regional 
distribution  since  the  differences  in  size  and  coloring 
are  minor.  The  eastern  whitewing  (Zenaida  asia- 
tica asiatica)  inhabits  the  eastern  part  of  the  range, 
and  the  western  whitewing  (Zenaida  asiatica 
mearnsi)  lives  in  the  western  section.  The  bird  of 
the  West  is  better  known,  because  it  is  more  nu- 
merous and  is  common  in  the  deserts  and  mesquite 
valleys  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Lower 
California.  There  it  is  popularly  called  "Sonora 
pigeon." 

Identification.  In  over-all  appearance,  the  adult 
male  whitewing  is  a  small,  trim  bird  with  brownish- 
gray  plumage  coloring  and  a  pointed  tail.  There  is 
a  bluish-black  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  as  well 
as  a  metallic  golden-brown  spot.  It  is  similar  to  the 
mourning  dove  but  heavier  and  resembles  tht  zen- 
aida dove,  but  the  tail  is  pointed,  not  squared,  and 
the  whitewing  has  a  large  white  wing  patch  which 
is  conspicuous  in  flight  and  readily  identifies  it  and 
gives  it  the  popular  name. 

The  mature  female  is  similar  to  the  male  but  is 
smaller  in  size  and  duller  in  plumage  coloration. 
Both  sexes  measure  about  11  inches  in  length. 

The  most  common  calls  of  the  dove  sound  more 
like  the  hoot  of  a  commanding  owl  than  the  coo 
of  a  sad-voiced  dove.  The  male  is  the  talkative  sex 
iiT  this  species,  and  his  various  notes  range  in  tone 
from  soft  and  sonorous  to  bold  and  harsh.  Some- 
times one  call  includes  all  the  tonal  qualities  he  is 
capable  of  making.  Often  there  are  variations  in 
each  love  song,  but  two  of  the  most  distinct  ones 
are  changes  on  "Who-hoo  who  hoo-00."  The  call 
most  frequently  heard  is  the  male's  "who  cooks  for 
you"  which  is  repeated  in  a  monotonous  fashion  in 
the  early  morning  hours  and  begins  again  at  dusk. 
When  calling,  the  bills  are  opened  very  slightly,  if 
at  all,  and  the  noise  appears  to  come  through  their 
nostrils.  When  a  whole  colony  of  doves  sings  at  one 
time,  the  amplified  sound  may  carry  as  far  as  a  mile 
or  more. 

Characteristics.  The  whitewing  is  naturally  shy 
and  this  characteristic  is  intensified  wherever  man 
is  at  hand  to  frighten  or  shoot  it.  This  species  is 
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neither  arboreal  nor  terrestrial,  but  a  combination 
of  both,  and  so  is  at  home  in  either  place.  It  roosts 
in  trees  but  feeds  on  the  ground,  and  usually  does 
both  in  large,  sociable  flocks,  often  nesting  in  col- 
onies. The  dove  is  airborne  with  about  the  second 
flap  of  its  wings,  and  the  wings  beat  rapidly  and  clap 
noisily,  making  a  whistling  sound  as  the  bird  rises. 
In  normal  flight  there  is  no  whistling  wing-beat  like 
that  which  characterizes  the  mourning  dove  on  the 
wing.  The  whitewing  is  a  rapid  flier  and  holds  to  a 
direct  course. 

Breeding.  The  breeding  season  is  long  and  allows 
for  two  and  more  broods  to  be  raised  yearly.  The 
length  of  the  season  and  number  of  broods  varies 
with  the  range,  the  birds  in  the  most  southerly  part 
averaging  more  than  two  broods  in  their  prolonged 
nesting  time.  The  whitewing  is  capable  of  breeding 
when  one  year  old. 

The  males  are  monogamous  and  usually  remain 
with  the  same  female  throughout  the  year,  but  many 
bloodless  fights  take  place  among  the  suitors  before 
the  birds  are  paired.  When  courting  on  the  ground, 
the  male  repeats  a  loud  "kroo-kroo"  to  attract  the 
female,  and  his  display  includes  bobbing  and  ruffling 
of  neck  feathers  and  a  particular  maneuver  when  he 
tilts  forward,  fans  out  his  tail  to  show  the  white 
bands,  then  rapidly  closes  it  and  returns  to  nor- 
mal position.  His  nuptial  flights  take  him  30  to  40 
feet  in  the  air,  then  he  planes  and  circles  back  to 
his  perch. 

The  nesting  pairs  scatter  over  a  large  area  or 
gather  in  large  colonies,  but  in  spite  of  their  sociable 
ways,  do  not  bunch  together  though  two  or  three 
nests  sometimes  are  built  in  the  same  tree.  As  many 
as  2000  birds  congregate  in  one  colony,  or  rookery, 
which  spreads  over  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  square 
mile  among  mesquite  or  blackberry  bushes,  cotton- 
wood  or  willow  trees,  and  on  cultivated  lands.  Of 
all  these  nesting  sites  the  mesquite  is  perhaps  the 
preferred  location  in  the  Southwest,  for  the  spiny 
little  tree  is  a  natural  protection  from  predators, 
especially  the  dreaded  Cooper's  hawk.  As  a  rule  the 
nest  is  made  off  the  ground— from  4  to  20  feet,  but 
averaging  about  8  feet— and  usually  is  placed  on 
a  branch  or  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  bushy  growth. 
They  sometimes  take  over  the  old  nests  of  other  bird 
species.  The  nest  is  of  more  durable  construction 
than  that  of  the  mourning  dove,  but  is  still  a  frail 
structure.  It  is  a  flat  platform  made  of  twigs  and 


lined  with  softer,  finer  twigs  and  other  material  in 
the  location  such  as  straws,  grass,  and  weeds. 

Two  eggs  are  the  average  number  dropped,  and 
one  or  three  are  rare.  They  are  pure  white  or  creamy 
white  and  hatch  in  about  18  days.  The  male  aids  the 
female  in  incubation,  but  not  with  the  regularity  of 
the  male  mourning  dove.  The  dove  is  easily  flushed 
from  the  nest,  and  rarely  allows  an  approach  closer 
than  25  feet.  Even  when  hatching  time  is  near  the 
female  seldom  attempts  to  divert  the  enemy  with 
pretenses  of  injury  and  deserts  the  eggs  instead  . 

When  the  young  are  born,  the  male  remains  by 
the  female  to  help  rear  them,  and  he  perches  near 
the  mother  as  she  broods  her  young.  The  first  food 
of  the  young  is  "pigeon  milk,"  and  when  they  are 
about  four  days  of  age,  regurgitated  solid  food, 
usually  seeds,  is  added  to  the  liquid  food.  The 
squabs  are  not  able  to  leave  the  nest  until  they  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  though  very  fat  they 
are  small  and  weak  and  rely  on  their  parents  to  get 
food  for  them.  They  are  capable  of  short  flights  at 
this  time.  The  early  feather  development  of  the 
young  birds  is  an  unattractive  process.  The  long, 
full  down  of  the  new-born  is  supplanted  in  a  week 
by  spiny  quills  which  grow  quite  long  before  open- 
ing into  smooth  feathers.  The  first  juvenile  plumage 
is  similar  to  the  adult  birds'  but  grayer. 

Feeding.  The  doves  habitually  feed  in  flocks,  and 
are  very  alert  while  eating.  If  they  are  startled,  they 
rise  as  one  bird,  not  in  ones,  twos,  or  threes  as  do 
the  mourning  doves.  Flocks  vary  in  size  but  are 
largest  in  the  fall,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
breeding  season  when  the  family  groups  merge, 
but  before  the  fall  migration.  As  many  as  700  birds 
have  congregated  around  a  favorable  food  supply, 
and  this  habit  has  caused  serious  damage  to  crops 
in  certain  localities.  Though  the  dove  prefers  waste 
grain,  where  wheat  and  barley  have  been  cut  but 
not  threshed  the  bird  will  eat  the  grain  in  the  shock. 
Besides  different  grain  seeds,  the  doves  eat  weed 
seeds,  berries,  mesquite  beans,  fruits  of  giant  cactus, 
and  insects.  A  supply  of  grit  is  taken  each  day  to 
aid  digestion,  and  the  birds  often  are  seen  on 
graveled  roads  at  dusk  before  roosting. 

Unlike  the  average  upland  game  bird,  the  white- 
wing  is  not  able  to  survive  on  dew  and  succulence 
during  the  nesting  period,  for  it  drinks  water  daily 
in  every  season.  Daily  flights  are  made  to  drinking 
places,  and  are  a  common  sight  in  the  arid  south- 
western range.  Apparently  from  habit,  flights  to 
water  are  made  even  when  it  rains. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  eastern  whitewing  is 
found  from  Texas  south  to  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica, 
and  east  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  occasionally  seen 
in  southern  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  western 
bird  ranges  across  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  western  Mexico,  and  winters  as  far  south  as 
Panama.  Many  of  the  birds  spend  the  winter  on  the 
nesting  grounds,  since  the  range  for  the  species  is 
entirely  southern,  but  there  is  some  migration  south- 
ward in  the  fall  (about  September  and  October)  and 
back  northward  in  the  spring  (about  April.) 

Hunting  Methods.  Dove  shooting,  according  to 
many  upland  game  hunters,  is  an  excellent  way  of 
"separating  the  men  from  the  boys."  Probably  no 
other  game  bird,   with   the   possible   exception   of 
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the  grouse  and  the  snipe,  can  so  undermine  the 
morale  of  a  novice  to  that  particular  shooting.  Only 
the  snipe  can  exceed  the  dove  when  it  comes  to 
twists,  turns,  and  dives,  and  as  one  famous  wing 
shot  remarked  after  his  first  trip  for  doves:  "I  kept 
shooting  where  the  dove  was,  but  he  wasn't." 

1  he  easiest  form  of  dove  shooting,  as  well  as 
pigeon  shooting,  is  that  termed  "water-hole"  shoot- 
ing. Normally,  the  hunter  who  limits  his  dove  or 
pigeon  hunting  to  this  form  is  himself  limited  to  a 
brief  period  each  day.  In  dry  areas,  both  doves  and 
pigeons  hunt  out  a  water  hole,  usually  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  shooter  merely  stations  himself  in 
good  cover  adjacent  to  a  water  hole  known  to  be 
used  by  the  birds  and  awaits  their  arrival.  This  lim- 
its him  to  anywhere  from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  of 
shooting  daily,  depending  upon  the  terrain  and  the 
bird  population. 

Shooting  at  a  water  hole  or  a  roost  is  somewhat 
easier  than  walking  up  the  birds  in  stubble  fields, 
cornfields,  or  "burns,"  for  the  doves  come  in  more 
slowly,  and  normally  are  in  straight  flight.  Roost 
shooting,  however,  is  much  less  productive  than  it 
w-as  in  the  past,  for  the  law  sounds  a  curfew  at  sun- 
set, and  in  most  areas  the  doves  do  not  really  ap- 
proach the  roost  in  numbers  until  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  most  interesting,  widely  practiced,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  difficult  method  of  dove  shooting  is 
to  be  found  in  the  organized,  or,  in  some  instances 
disorganized,  dove  shoot.  This  practice  merely  calls 
for  the  assembly  of  from  6  to  20  shooters  in  a  field 
where  the  birds  are  known  to  be  feeding.  The  organ- 
ized shoot  will  be  conducted  by  one  man,  who  will 
assign  shooters  to  various  positions  around  the  per- 
imeter of  the  field,  then  dot  the  center  with  an  occa- 
sional shooter.  The  job  of  the  organizer  is  to  place 
the  shooters  to  insure  that  each  is  a  gunshot— but 
not  much  more— from  the  next.  This  will  keep  the 
birds  moving  and  at  the  same  time  insure  that  they 
will  pass  within  reasonable  range  of  at  least  two 
shooters,  once  while  entering  and  once  while  leav- 
ing the  field.  In  the  event  the  organizer  has  a  "min- 
imum" rather  than  a  "maximum"  eye,  the  chances 
are  that  a  few  of  the  shooters  will  get  dusted  with 
shot  during  the  course  of  the  day,  when  some  over- 
anxious but  heedless  hunter  is  unable  to  resist  a 
salute  at  a  low  bird. 

In  the  days  before  the  Wildlife  Service  assumed 
control  of  migratory  bird  regulations,  a  common 
practice  was  to  bait  a  field  for  doves,  which  insured 
a  large  number  of  birds  for  the  shoot.  Today  bait- 
ing is  illegal,  but  in  many  areas  it  is  debatable  as  to 
just  what  constitutes  a  "baited  field."  The  term 
normally  covers  the  deliberate  scattering  of  grain  in 
a  field  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  birds.  In  several 
states  where  dove  shooting  is  legal  and  popular, 
farmers  will  have  a  field  that  is  "naturally"  baited, 
rather  than  deliberately.  Along  rows  of  corn  they 
will  plant  soybeans  or  some  other  cover  crop,  and 
after  the  corn  is  harvested  they  will  turn  hogs  loose 
to  fatten  on  this  cover  crop.  The  fact  that  this  crop 
is  extremely  attractive  to  doves  is  merely  incidental. 

The  visiting  hunter  who  is  invited  to  one  of  these 
informal  but  rather  traditional  shoots  is  certain  of 
an  interesting  and  exciting  day.  The  number  of 
doves  he  contributes  to  the  bag  depends  upon  his 
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knowledge  of  this  form  of  shooting  as  well  as  his 
shooting  eye,  for  many  an  expert  grouse,  duck, 
pheasant,  or  quail  shooter  has  found  dove  shooting 
a  quick  means  of  losing  confidence  in  his  shooting 
abdity. 

In  many  of  the  Southern  states  these  shoots  take 
on  all  the  aspects  of  a  combined  barbecue-drinking- 
shooting-talking  event,  with  several  jugs,  a  roasting 
pig,  and  a  big  pot  of  Brunswick  stew  to  keep  the  par- 
ticipants occupied  when  the  doves  are  laggard.  In 
areas  where  birds  are  really  plentiful,  and  large  turn- 
outs are  the  rule,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  almost 
constant  gunfire  for  several  hours.  The  number  of 
shells  fired  in  comparison  to  the  doves  killed  often 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Those  who  consider  this  form  of  shooting  to  be 
unsporting  have  never  attended  one  of  these  shoots. 
If  a  good  wind  happens  to  be  blowing  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  more  than  half  of  the  doves  fly  the  length 
of  the  field,  saluted  on  every  hand,  and  depart  with- 
out having  been  touched  by  a  pellet.  Nor  is  it  un- 
usual to  see  one  of  the  shooters  literally  surrounded 
by  empty  shells,  with  one  or  two  doves  to  show  for 
his  efforts.  The  noise  merely  serves  to  stimulate  the 
dove  to  greater  speed  and  a  more  complex  flying 
pattern. 

By  far  the  highest  percentage  of  misses  occurs  as 
a  result  of  under-leading  the  bird,  which  is  traveling 
at  a  much  greater  speed  than  the  novice  to  this 
shooting  is  aware.  Incoming  descending  or  ascend- 
ing birds  account  for  additional  misses,  and  the 
twisting,  diving  turns  account  for  the  rest.  The  ex- 
perienced duck  shooter  seems  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  this  shooting  more  rapidly  than  the  upland 
game  hunter,  for  he  soon  recognizes  the  fact  that 
he  is  shooting  behind  the  birds  and  he  changes  his 
lead  to  accommodate  for  the  speed  of  the  dove. 

Often  a  wing-tipped  bird  will  scale  down  to  a 
point  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  and,  with  appar- 
ently no  loss  in  speed,  skim  down  the  line  of  shoot- 
ers. Under  normal  conditions  at  least  one  or  two  of 
the  shooters  will  be  unable  to  resist  a  shot,  and  too 
often  the  immediate  response  will  be  shouts  of  rage 
from  a  near-by. shooter  who  has  been  stung  by  the 
pellets.  Shooting  glasses  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
shooter  on  one  of  these  turnouts,  for  they  are  excel- 
lent insurance  against  a  few  stray  pellets  in  the  eyes. 
Thanks  to  the  interval  of  the  shooters,  stray  pellets 
fired  by  enthusiasts  seldom  do  more  than  sting,  but 
one  in  the  eye  might  very  well  be  serious. 

Walking  up  birds  in  the  stubble  fields,  peanut 
fields,  or  cornfields  will  prove  productive  in  areas 


where  the  birds  have  not  become  wild  through 
heavy  shooting.  Two  hunters,  moved  down  a  field 
from  100  to  200  yards  apart,  will  find  the  shooting 
more  productive  than  a  single  hunter,  as  birds 
flushed  by  one  often  will  pass  near  the  other. 

The  large  wheat  fields  of  the  Midwest,  which  once 
produced  excellent  shooting  right  after  the  harvest, 
today  often  prove  barren  of  doves,  for  the  agricul- 
tural methods  have  changed  and  the  plow  follows 
the  combine,  leaving  no  gleaning  for  the  birds.  Pea 
fields,  bean  fields,  and  peanut  fields,  however,  usu- 
ally offer  plenty  of  food  for  the  doves,  and  they  grow 
fat  on  this  fare. 

As  a  table  delicacy,  the  dove  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  in  many  areas  these  birds  rate  high  in 
the  upper  bracket.  For  dove  recipes  see  "Game 
Cookery." 

Dogs.  A  retriever  is  an  asset  in  all  forms  of  dove 
shooting,  and  while  the  spaniel,  either  cocker  or 
springer,  seems  to  be  favored,  many  dove  hunters  use 
the  same  dog  they  employ  in  their  regular  upland 
shooting.  The  majority  prefer  the  dog  to  remain 
at  heel,  and  use  it  merely  as  a  retriever  and  do  not 
permit  it  to  range  ahead.  The  dove  gets  away  quick- 
ly, and  a  dog  that  moves  ahead  of  the  hunter  will 
flush  birds  out  of  range.  Also,  the  dove  normally 
skims  along  close  to  the  ground  for  some  distance 
after  being  flushed,  and  often  the  dog  would  be  in 
line  and  so  prevent  the  hunter  from  getting  a  shot. 

Suns.  The  best  gun  for  dove  shooting  often  serves 
as  the  major  topic  of  conversation  and  debate  at 
the  shoot  The  majority  of  experienced  shooters 
prefer  a  double  gun,  bored  with  one  barrel  full 
choke  and  the  other  modified  choke.  Others  con- 
tend that  the  barrels  should  be  bored  cylinder  and 
modified.  Still  others  insist  that  any  suitable  duck 
gun  is  satisfactory  for  doves.  "You  don't  get  too 
many  close  shots,"  they  contend,  "and  if  you  do  you 
can  always  wait  the  bird  out  and  get  in  a  shot  when 
the  pattern  is  best." 

Shot  size  is  another  source  of  argument  among 
this  fraternity,  with  some  holding  that  quail  load  is 
best,  while  others  insist  that  No.  8  shot  is  too  small 
for  such  a  "tough"  bird,  and  that  the  heavier  6's  are 
more  successful.  All  seem  to  agree,  however,  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  long-range  load  is  best. 
Experience  will  convince  most  shooters  of  this  fact, 
for  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  handful  of  feathers  drift 
off  from  a  dove  without  slowing  the  bird  down  to  a 
noticeable  degree.  This  experience  seems  more  prev- 
alent when  smaller  shot  is  used  than  when  No.  6 
shot  is  employed. 
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History.  The  ptarmigan  of  North  American  are 
close  relatives  of  the  red  grouse  so  popular  in  Scot- 
land. The  origin  of  the  birds  in  this  country  is 
obscure  but  it  is  believed  that  all  of  them  are  indig- 
enous to  this  continent.  Probably  no  group  of  birds 
is  subject  to  more  difficulty  in  classification,  for  at 
the  present  writing  there  are  some  30-odd  species 
and  sub-species,  with  more  being  added  annually. 

Only  four  species  or  sub-species  will  be  considered 
here,  for  these  are  the  only  ones  an  American  sports- 
man would  be  likely  to  find.  In  order  to  meet  with 


Lagopus 

even  these  four  he  would  have  to  cover  a  lot  of 
country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Newfound- 
land and  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Two  of  the  better-known  species,  the  willow  and 
the  rock  ptarmigan,  are  found  in  the  lowlands,  usu- 
ally close  to  sea  level  in  those  sections  where  the 
mountains  form  a  backdrop  against  the  sky.  The 
third  species,  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan,  is  almost 
invariably  a  bird  of  the  high  places  and  rarely  comes 
down  to  timber  line.  Of  the  three,  the  willow  ptar- 
migan is  the  most  widely  distributed.  The  rock 


ptarmigan  is  second  in  numbers,  and  the  white- 
tailed  ptarmigan  is  the  least  populous  of  all.  The 
fourth  member  of  the  group  is  classed  as  a  sub- 
species, known  as  Allen's  ptarmigan,  and  is  found 
only  in  Newfoundland. 

The  entire  group  are  the  smallest  members  of 
the  grouse  family  and  the  only  representatives  of 
that  clan  in  North  America  that  display  a  com- 
pletely different  plumage  in  winter. 

Both  the  willow  and  the  southern  white-tailed 
ptarmigan  are  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
former  is  more  widely  distributed  from  coast  to 
coast  along  the  northern  border  states;  the  latter  is 
confined  solely  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ptarmigan 
are  fast  disappearing  in  the  United  States  and  where 
once  abundant  over  a  wide  range  are  now  found  in 
depleted  numbers  over  relatively  small  areas. 

WILLOW  PTARMIGAN  Lagopus  lagopus  albus 
Common    Names:    Common    Ptarmigan,    Snow 
Grouse,   Snow   Partridge,   White   Grouse,   Willow 
Grouse. 

Identification.  No  more  than  a  very  general  de- 
scription can  be  offered  in  this  case  because  it  is 
rare  that  two  birds  ever  bear  the  same  markings. 
They  moult  three  times  each  year  and  the  plumage 
undergoes  a  more  or  less  constant  change.  It  is  this 
trait  which  adds  confusion  to  any  attempt  to  classify 
them  definitely  into  the  various  sub-species.  In  many 
cases  the  difference  between  the  several  races  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  negligible.  (See  color  plate  on  page 
481.) 

The  summer  plumage  of  an  adult  male  is  some- 
what as  follows:  Head,  neck,  and  breast  is  a  rich 
chestnut  or  cinnamon  brown.  The  crown  is  spotted 
with  black  and  the  neck  and  chest  are  barred  with 
the  same  color.  The  back  and  upper  parts  are  more 
reddish-brown  and  are  broadly  and  thickly  barred 
with  black.  This  area  and  the  wing  coverts  are 
always  blotched  and  spotted  irregularly  with  vary- 
ing-sized  areas  of  white.  The  under  parts  are  white, 
or  nearly  so. 

The  female  in  summer  plumage  is  a  mixture  of 
tawny-brown  and  gray,  heavily  barred  and  spotted 
with  dusky  markings.  The  wings  are  mostly  white 
with  very  little  brown  between  the  light  areas. 
The  under  parts  are  white  with  uniform  barred 
markings. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  both  sexes  are  completely 
feathered. 

In  winter  plumage,  the  entire  body  is  snowy  white. 
Only  the  tail  feathers  are  black  with  white  tips. 
The  upper  tail  coverts  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  two  middle  feathers  are 
white.  Both  sexes  adopt  this  change  for  a  short  time 
each  year  and  while  in  this  phase  they  are  identical. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  willow  ptarmigan 
breeds  across  the  northern  tundra  from  Greenland 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  winter  the  birds  come 
to  northern  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Quebec,  and  thence  down  through  Canada  to  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  A  few 
birds  have  been  recorded  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maine,  but  these  are  regarded  as  acci- 
dental visitors.  In  former  years  the  birds  were  more 
common  in  New  Brunswick  and  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence region  than  at  the  present  time. 
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ALLEN'S  PTARMIGAN   Lagopus  lagopus  alleni 

Identification.  Many  ornithologists  question  the 
reason  for  giving  this  bird  a  separate  classification 
because  it  varies  so  slightly  from  the  willow  ptar- 
migan. About  the  only  difference  is  that  the  shafts 
of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  usually  black  or 
mottled  with  that  color. 

Range  and  Distribution.  These  birds  occur  only  on 
the  rocky  barrens  of  Newfoundland  and  live  chiefly 
on  berries,  seeds,  and  lichens. 

ALEXANDER'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  lagopus  alexandrae 

This  is  a  sub-species,  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  willow  ptarmigan;  it  is  merely  another  variation 
of  that  species. 

These  birds  are  found  chiefly  on  the  Baranof, 
Porcher,  and  Shumagin  Islands  of  Alaska. 

SOUTHERN  WHITE-TAILED  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  leucurus  altipetens 

Common  Names:  Mountain  Quail,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Snow  Grouse,  Snow  Grouse,  White  Quail. 

Identification.  This  is  the  smallest  member  of  the 
tribe,  being-  no  more  than  13  inches  long. 

Adults  in  summer  have  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
breast  finely  marked  with  grayish-brown,  white,  and 
black.  These  markings  vary  widely  with  every  speci- 
men: so  there  are  many  variations  of  the  white- 
tailed  ptarmigan.  The  tail,  most  of  the  wings,  and 
the  lower  parts  from  the  breast  down  are  pure  white. 
The  tail  coverts  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  entirely  feathered. 

Adults  in  winter  have  the  entire  plumage  snowy 
white;  only  the  bill  remains  black.  The  juveniles  are 
all  white  except  the  tail,  which  is  gray. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  is  the  alpine  bird, 
sometimes  found  at  dizzy  heights  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  British  Columbia  south  to  north- 
ern Montana,  Colorado,  and  northern  New  Mexico. 

There  are  three  sub-species  of  this  race  which  are 
classified  as  follows: 

KENAI  WHITE-TAILED  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  leucurus  peninsularis 

This  is  a  variety  found  in  central  Alaska,  Yukon, 
Mackenzie,  and  Kenai  Peninsula. 

NORTHERN  WHITE-TAILED   PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  leucurus  leucurus 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  south  to  Van- 
couver Island. 

RAINIER  WHITE-TAILED   PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  leucurus  rainierensis 

The  range  of  this  species  is  limited  to  the  Cascade 
Mountains  of  Washington. 
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ROCK  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  rupestris 

Identification.  These  birds  are  slightly  smaller 
than  the  willow  ptarmigan,  whose  range  they  often 
share,  and  a  trifle  larger  than  the  white-tailed 
ptarmigan. 

Adults  in  summer  have  upper  parts,  except  the 
wings  and  tail,  brownish-yellow  barred  with  black- 
ish-brown. The  lower  parts  of  the  male,  except  the 
breast  and  sides,  are  white.  Lower  parts  of  the  fe- 
male and  the  wings  and  tail  of  both  sexes  are  white. 

Adults  in  winter  have  a  winter  plumage  which  is 
pure  white  except  for  black  tail  feathers  and  a  black 
line  from  the  bill  to  behind  the  eye. 

Range  and  Distribution.  This  species  is  fairly  well 
distributed  from  northern  British  Columbia,  south- 
ern Yukon,  and  south  on  the  barrens  from  Alaska 
to  Ungava.  In  the  winter  they  move  as  far  south  as 
southern  Mackenzie  and  southern  Ungava  Penin- 
sula. In  earlier  times  they  were  often  found  in 
Quebec  and  upper  New  Brunswick,  but  few  if  any 
stragglers  now  reach  those  sections  of  the  country. 

No  less  than  ten  variations  of  this  species  are 
currently  recognized.  The  main  reason  for  division 
is  range  rather  than  plumage  or  habits. 

CHAMBERLAIN'S    PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  chamberlaini 

This  sub-species  is  confined  to  Adak,  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

DIXON'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  dixoni 

This  bird  is  commonly  found  on  Admiralty, 
Baranof,  and  Chichagof  Islands  of  Alaska. 

EVERMAN'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  evermanni 

This  variety  inhabits  Attu,  one  of  the  Aleutian 
group. 

KELLOGG'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  kelloggae 

This  is  a  more  widely  distributed  variety  found 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  northern  Yukon,  along 
the  western  Arctic  coast,  and  east  to  northwestern 
Greenland. 

NELSON'S   PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  nelsoni 

This  is  another  Aleutian  variety  found  chiefly  on 
Unalaska,  Akutan,  and  Unimak  Islands. 

REINHARDT'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  reinhardi 

The  range  of  this  species  is  confined  to  south- 
western Greenland. 


SANFORD'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  sanfordi 

This  bird's  range  is  confined  to  Tanaga,  one  of 
the  Aleutians. 

TOWNSEND'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  townsendi 

This  bird's  range  is  confined  to  Kiska,  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

TURNER'S  PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  atkhensis 

This  bird  is  found  on  Atka,  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

WELCH'S   PTARMIGAN 

Lagopus  rupestris  welchi 

This  is  a  sub-species  confined  to  Newfoundland. 

Characteristics.  Nature  has  equipped  the  ptar- 
migan for  life  in  the  frozen  North  and  the  snow- 
capped heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  a  special  winter  coat  to  match 
his  surroundings.  His  legs  and  feet  are  completely 
feathered  to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  and  the 
feathering  on  his  toes  keeps  him  from  sinking  in 
the  soft  snow.  (The  scientific  name  Lagopus  means 
"rabbit-footed.") 

In  the  summer  when  the  tundra  and  muskeg  are 
bare  he  wears  a  rich  coat  of  mottled  brown,  which 
is  equally  inconspicuous. 

In  habits  he  is  much  like  other  members  of  his 
family  but  he  has  adopted  certain  characteristics  to 
conform  with  his  surroundings. 

Breeding.  Of  all  the  grouse,  only  the  ptarmigan 
is  monogamous.  He  selects  a  mate,  remains  with  her, 
and  is  ready  to  fight  all  comers  to  protect  her  and 
their  brood. 

He  does  not  indulge  in  such  fantastic  courtship 
demonstrations  as  the  prairie  grouse  or  the  sage 
grouse,  but  he  battles  savagely  with  other  males  to 
win  his  spouse  and  keep  her.  These  battles  are  ap- 
parently nature's  way  of  selecting  only  the  stronger 
birds  to  carry  on  the  race  in  a  country  where  strength 
and  vigor  are  essential  to  survival. 

During  the  mating  season  the  male  is  as  noisy  as 
he  is  pugnacious.  His  calls  are  loudest  and  most 
insistent  during  the  midnight  hours  when  there  is 
the  least  daylight  in  the  "land  of  the  midnight  sun." 
His  voice  is  far  from  musical  and  he  gives  vent  to 
hoarse,  squeaky  croaks  which  often  sound  as  though 
he  is  suffering  from  croup.  Living  as  he  does  in  a 
land  of  almost  perpetual  fog,  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  his  "song"  is  harsh. 

Whether  or  not  he  assists  in  incubation  is  not 
definitely  established  but  he  does  remain  on  guard 
close  to  the  nest  at  that  time.  The  nest  is  no  more 
than  a  depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  leaves 
and  grass,  and  possibly  a  few  feathers.  The  number 
of  eggs  ranges  from  7  to  12,  and  they  vary  in  color 
from  pale  yellow  to  chestnut-brown,  heavily  spotted 
with  deep  brown  and  black.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  color  may  be  washed  from  a  freshly  laid  egg 
until  only  the  pale  cream  of  the  shell  remains. 


The  willow  ptarmigan  is  the  most  prolific  of  the 
three  major  species.  The  rock  ptarmigan  lays  from 
six  to  ten  eggs,  and  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan  sel- 
dom deposits  more  than  eight. 

Incubation  is  believed  to  take  about  21  days,  and 
the  young  are  able  to  run  about  soon  after  leaving 
the  shell.  Both  parents  look  after  their  brood  until 
the  youngsters  are  well  grown.  In  early  autumn  the 
young  attain  full  growth  and  the  birds  then  begin 
to  "pack"  in  readiness  for  their  migration. 

The  willow  ptarmigan  comes  down  into  the  val- 
leys and  the  shelter  of  willow  groves  for  the  winter. 
The  rock  ptarmigan,  who  usually  frequents  the 
highest  and  most  barren  slopes  in  the  summer,  drops 
down  to  the  more  sheltered  slopes.  The  white-tailed 
ptarmigan  migrates  less  than  his  cousins  and  spends 
both  summer  and  winter  in  the  bleak,  alpine  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains. 

The  flight  of  the  ptarmigan  is  strong  and  fairly 
rapid  when  once  in  the  air  and  they  may  fly  for 
a  considerable  distance  before  coming  to  earth 
again.  They  are  sturdy  runners  also  and  often  prefer 
to  run  rather  than  take  wing.  When  flushed  they 
usually  go  up  one  or  two  at  a  time  instead  of  rising 
in  a  flock,  and  they  rely  a  great  deal  on  their  pro- 
tective coloration  to  conceal  them  from  their  ene- 
mies. 

Foxes,  the  great  snowy  owl,  and  other  predators 
take  some  annual  toll  from  their  numbers  but  they 
are  less  preyed  upon  than  many  other  members  of 
their  family. 

Like  all  the  other  species  of  American  grouse  and 
the  northern  hares  and  rabbits,  the  ptarmigan  is 
subject  to  cycles  of  population.  It  has  not  yet  been 
established  whether  these  cycles  of  fluctuations  are 
periodic  or  irregular,  nor  is  there  any  positive  deter- 
mination of  their  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  years  the  birds  are  plentiful  in  a  certain  local- 
ity and  the  next  year  there  may  be  none,  but  just 
why  such  cycles  occur  is  still  a  matter  of  study. 

Feeding.  In  early  summer  he  feeds  on  various 
insects  and  herbs;  later  on  he  eats  blueberries, 
huckleberries,  cranberries,  mossberries,  and  seeds. 
In  the  winter  he  subsists  on  rock  moss,  lichens,  and 
the  buds  and  terminal  ends  of  willows  and  dwarf 
alders.  The  young,  like  those  of  other  grouse,  devour 
a  great  many  insects.  The  diet  of  the  various  species 
and  sub-species  is  similar  and  varies  only  because  of 
the  availability  of  certain  foods. 

The  white-tailed  ptarmigan  is  very  fond  of  a 
leguminous  plant  called  cassia,  and  because  he  lives 
mostly  above  the  timber  line  he  is  more  inclined 
to  feed  on  mossberries  and  lichens  than  on  tree  buds. 

Hunting  Methods.  To  the  gunner  with  some  ex- 
perience in  shooting  prairie  chickens,  sage  grouse, 
or  Huns,  the  ptarmigan  will  offer  no  particular 
problem.  Likewise  the  inveterate  quail  hunter  will 
find  some  similarity  to  his  favorite  game  and  an 
agreeably  larger  target. 

Unfortunately  these  birds  are  so  limited  as  to 
range  and  distribution  that  comparatively  few  gun- 
ners ever  have  an  opportunity  to  hunt  them.  The 
alpine,  or  white-tailed,  ptarmigan  is  familiar  to 
those  hardier  souls  who  stalk  the  high  places  after 
sheep  and  goats.  Hunting  them  is  seldom  deliberate 
but  more  likely  to  be  incidental  to  the  search  for 
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bigger  game.  This  type  of  hunting  is  rugged  work, 
and  it  is  the  rare  hunter  who  would  care  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  excess  poundage  of  a  shotgun;  there- 
fore, such  birds  as  do  reach  the  pot  are  generally 
killed  with  a  rifle  after  the  sportsman  has  obtained 
his  trophies.  A  .22,  preferably  equipped  with  a 
scope  sight,  is  an  excellent  little  weapon  for  the 

Curpose  if  the  guide  can  be  persuaded  to  pack  one, 
ut  most  of  the  birds  that  help  to  round  out  the 
menu  at  those  elevations  are  decapitated  by  the 
same  gun  the  hunter  is  using  for  his  main  purpose. 

The  rock  and  willow  ptarmigan,  however,  are 
found  on  the  barrens  and  tundra  where  they  are 
not  only  more  accessible  but  offer  even  sportier 
shooting.  As  with  all  upland  birds,  reference  to  their 
feeding  habits  will  provide  the  knowledge  of  where 
to  look  for  them. 

Early  in  the  season  the  birds  may  be  found  in 
groups  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and  since  such 
groups  are  often  single  families  the  percentage  of 
young  birds  is  usually  high.  At  this  time  the  birds, 
especially  the  young,  lie  well  to  a  dog  when  in  cover 
but  are  often  inclined  to  run  when  on  compara- 
tively open  ground.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
groups  begin  to  "pack"  and  larger  flocks  are  en- 
countered, they  become  much  wilder,  flush  wide, 
and  are  more  difficult  for  a  dog  to  handle. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  general  pat- 
tern of  ptarmigan  behavior.  In  those  sections  where 
they  have  been  heavily  hunted  they  are  apt  to  be 
extremely  wary  and  refuse  to  lie  close.  In  other 
areas  they  may  burst  from  almost  underfoot  with 
all  the  breathtaking  abruptness  of  a  ruffed  grouse. 
Ptarmigan  of  the  alpine  slopes  are  not  only  inclined 
to  flush  wilder  but  generally  fly  farther  than  the 
birds  of  the  lowlands.  Coveys  break  suddenly,  like 
quail,  rise  to  the  accompaniment  of  raucous  croak- 
ing, and  scatter  in  all  directions.  The  initial  flight 
is  accomplished  by  a  rapid  beating  of  wings  which 
later  gives  way  to  a  sailing  or  scaling  movement. 
Single  birds  often  squat  on  the  edge  of  cover  rather 
than  in  it,  or  on  a  patch  of  snow,  and  depend  on 
their  protective  coloration  to  remain  unseen. 

Dogs.  Ptarmigan  may  be  "walked  up"  in  the  same 
way  as  other  grouse  but  the  sport  of  shooting 
them  reaches  its  zenith  over  one  or  more  good  dogs. 
At  least  a  good  retriever  should  be  used  whenever 
possible,  for  these  birds  blend  so  well  with  their  sur- 
roundings that  downed  game  is  almost  impossible 
to  find.  In  the  late  fall,  when  the  plumage  change 
has  begun,  dead  birds  are  easier  to  locate. 

The  right  dog  for  the  purpose  is  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  choice  and,  as  with  all  other  upland 
bird  shooting,  is  always  a  matter  of  controversy.  In 
some  covers,  such  as  the  Newfoundland  Barrens, 
either  a  setter  or  a  pointer  may  turn  in  a  wonderful 
performance.  In  the  dense  willow  runs  where  the 
birds  congregate  late  in  the  season,  many  experi- 
enced gunners  claim  that  a  spaniel  is  more  efficient 
for  routing  the  birds  out  into  the  open.  In  very  open 
country  a  fast-going,  wide-ranging  dog  will  find 
more  birds,  but  in  the  heavier  covers  the  slower- 
moving  dog  working  within  effective  gun  range  will 
likely  provide  better  shooting. 

Guns.  Ptarmigan  hunting  needs  no  special  equip- 
ment beyond  that  used  in  the  pursuit  of  grouse  or 
other  upland  game  birds.  The  upland  game  gun  of 
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any  gauge  which  suits  the  gunner's  preference  is  per- 
fectly adequate  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  some 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  loads,  but  No.  6's  are  a 
good  average  choice.  Number  5  shot  will  come  in 
handy  at  those  times  when  the  birds  are  flushing 


wild  and  "far  off,"  and  No.  7  is  excellent  for  close- 
lying  coveys.  Although  not  a  large  bird,  the  ptar- 
migan can  carry  more  lead  than  a  quail  and  shot 
smaller  than  No.  7  is  likely  to  produce  too  many 
wounded  birds. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

Common  Names:  Bob-White,  Partridge,  Quail, 
Virginia  Partridge. 

History.  The  large  and  popular  quail  family  is 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  five  distinct 
genera;  the  crested,  eastern  upland,  plumed,  spotted, 
and  western  upland  quail,  which  in  turn  are  divided 
into  various  sub-species.  They  cover  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  southern  re- 
gions, and  live  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific. 
Othertypes  are  found  in  Mexico,  and  south  through 
Central  America,  but  all  of  the  quail  varieties  of  the 
United  States  are  similar  in  appearance  and  habits. 
A  typical  member  of  the  group  is  the  bobwhite  quail 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  them  all.  It  has 
the  widest  distribution,  ranging  from  southern  Man- 
itoba to  Texas  and  Mexico,  but  its  area  of  abundance 
is  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  In  the  rural 
sections  of  the  South  its  clear,  musical  call,  "bob- 
white,"  is  common,  and  gives  the  bind  its  identifying 
name,  although,  like  the  other  quails,  it  is  frequently 
called  a  "partridge"  in  the  South.  The  quails  and 
partridges  share  the  same  family,  Perdicidae. 

The  quail  is  very  secretive  in  all  its  ways  and  is  not 
well  known  in  the  true  sense.  Because  of  its  popular 
appeal,  many  legends  about  the  bird  have  been  car- 
ried down  through  the  generations.  A  study  of  the 
bobwhite  was  made  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  with  the  combined  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior  and  a  group  of  sportsmen  of 
the  Southeast,  and,  since  it  was  the  first  such  study 
made  in  the  United  States,  many  facts  a"re  now  in 
their  rightful  place  and  the  quail  story  is  a  more 
complete  one.  The  report  on  the  habits  of  the  bird 
in  the  wild  and  in  captivity  provided  much-needed 
information  on  the  requirements  of  the  bird,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  food  and  coverage— a  knowledge 
which  is  essential  if  man  wishes  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  any  species.  There  is  no  shortage  of  bobwhite 
on  its  southeastern  range,  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  sportsmen  is 
mandatory  if  an  annual  surplus  for  shooting  is  de- 
sired. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  cutback  in  the 
quail's  numbers.  In  pioneer  times  the  bird  multi- 
plied under  the  most  favorable  conditions  because  of 
the  settler's  crude  type  of  agriculture.  There  was  an 
abundant  food  supply  in  the  weedy  fields,  and  much 
grain  was  left  after  imperfect  harvesting.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  open  cover  and  many  of  the  bird's 
natural  enemies  were  destroyed  by  man.  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  became  more  intensive,  however, 
precise  machines  left  little  grain  on  the  ground,  fence 
rows  and  other  protective  coverings  were  scythed  to 
give  the  farm  a  neat  look,  and  cattle  and  other  domes- 
ticated animals  trampled  quail  food  and  nests.  Later, 
with  over-working  of  the  land,  came  soil  infertility, 
which  meant  that  less  food  was  produced  for  the 
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quail.  As  the  quail  status  weakened,  there  was  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  hunters.  Since  the  quail 
has  received  its  share  of  gross  depredation  from  the 
traps,  guns,  and  nets  of  early  market  hunters,  has 
been  neglected  by  man  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  natural  habitat,  and  has  been  constantly  at- 
tacked by  numerous  natural  enemies,  in  addition  to 
the  serious  menace  of  the  dog  and  cat  brought  by 
civilization,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  highly  vulnerable 
species  still  exists. 

The  quail,  however,  is  veiy  adaptable,  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  its  breeding  potential.  The  bird 
normally  has  a  strong  nesting  urge  and  is  a  rapid 
breeder,  producing  up  to  16  offspring  a  year.  Under 
abnormal  conditions,  such  as  when  losses  to  a  covey 
narrow  the  survivors  to  a  lone  pair,  nature  pro- 
vides that  the  maximum  potential  is  reached,  and 
a  reasonable  number  of  birds  are  maintained  in 
that  area.  However,  where  the  birds  are  abundant, 
predators  concentrate  (often  by-passing  an  area 
where  the  birds  are  few)  and  whittle  down  any 
excess.  Because  of  this  natural  leveling-off  action 
in  either  extreme,  there  is  a  fairly  consistent  quail 
population  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more  quail  are  bagged  each 
year  than  any  other  upland  game  bird  in  North 
America,  there  are  as  many  quail  killed  today, 
where  ideal  conditions  exist,  as  there  were  during 
the  time  of  commercialized  hunting.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  in  the  "red  hills"  of  Tallahassee,  Flori- 
da, the  "blacklands"  of  Alabama,  and  in  the  Pied- 
mont country  of  North  Carolina. 

Depleted  quail  areas  sometimes  are  restocked 
with  wild  birds  transplanted  from  areas  of  abun- 
dance. As  a  result  of  an  annual  importation  of  about 
100,000  Mexican  quail,  many  of  the  bobwhites  have 
hybridized.  Although  most  of  the  imports  go  to  sec- 
tions other  than  the  Southeast,  where  quail  are 
few  and  attempts  are  made  to  revive  or  introduce 
them,  some  are  kept  in  that  region.  Beside  this 
method  of  restocking,  pen-reared  birds  are  released. 
Artificial  propagation  of  quail  on  game  farms  and 
by  private  individuals  has  not  been  fully  developed. 
It  is  an  expensive  and  technical  process  requiring 
extensive  experience,  but  since  one  hen  in  captivity 
is  capable  of  producing  as  many  as  150  eggs  in  a 
season,  as  contrasted  to  12  to  16  in  the  wild,  the 
method  is  certainly  a  most  important  one.  Many 
birds  reared  in  captivity  are  not  able  to  survive 
life  in  the  wild,  however,  because  they  are  released 
in  inadequate  habitat  fully  stocked  with  native 
birds.  Restocking  succeeds  only  where  good  unoc- 
cupied range  exists.  Most  states  have  discontinued 
game-farm  quail  production.  They  have  found  that 
when  they  improve  habitat,  native  birds  increase 
to  occupy  the  expanded  range.  The  farmer  recog- 
nizes the  bobwhite  as  a  friend  and  as  an  unrivaled 


sporting  bird,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  leave 
both  food  and  cover  for  the  bird  and  provide  ideal 
breeding  ground. 

A  rare  red  phase  of  the  bobwhite  has  become 
common  near  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  through 
a  special  propagation  project  on  the  Ames  plan- 
tation. It  is  a  color  phase  of  the  bobwhite,  and  an 
average  bird  in  all  other  ways.  The  over-all  plum- 
age coloring  is  a  bright  rusty-red,  with  the  throat 
marking  on  the  cock  being  black,  and  on  the  hen 
a  deep  bronze. 

Identification.  (See  color  plate  on  page  483).  Con- 
sistent with  the  quail  as  a  group,  the  bobwhite  is  a 
small  bird,  built  like  a  chicken,  with  a  plump  body, 
short,  curved  wings,  and  a  short,  dark  tail  which 
folds  into  a  rounded  point.  The  loose  head  feathers 
form  a  modified  crest,  capable  of  being  spread  and 
erected,  but  which  lacks  the  showy,  distinctive 
plumes  of  the  valley  and  mountain  quails.  Differing 
from  those  of  the  grouse  and  ptarmigans  of  the  same 
gallinaceous  order,  the  strong  legs  are  without 
feathering. 

The  full  winter  plumage  of  the  adult  male  and 
female  are  very  much  alike  and  though  the  cock 
normally  is  distinguished  from  the  hen  by  his  white 
throat  and  head  marking,  his  throat  is  sometimes  a 
buffy  yellow  and  it  is  easy  to  confuse  him  with  the 
buffy-throated  hen  at  such  times.  The  cock  has  sev- 
eral other  color  varieties,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  them  being  a  black  streak  along  the  middle  of  the 
throat.  The  bobwhite  resembles  the  meadow  lark 
in  flight  and  often  only  the  white  tail  feathers  of 
the  lark  identify  the  two  species.  The  plumage  of  the 
bobwhite  becomes  worn  and  dulled  at  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season,  but  after  the  fall  moult,  the 
brighter,  full  winter  coloring  is  renewed. 

The  average  bobwhite  weighs  5  to  6  ounces,  and 
ranges  from  8\/2  to  10I/2  inches  in  length,  with  a  14- 
to  16-inch  wingspread. 

The  eastern  bobwhite  (C.  v.  virginianus)  is  the 
typical  bobwhite,  but  the  other  sub-species  are  very 
similar  to  it.  The  southern  variety  (C.  v.  floridanus) 
is  smaller  and  darker,  while  the  western  type  (C.  v. 
texanus)  is  paler.  The  western  bobwhite  is  common- 
ly known  as  "Texas  bobwhite"  or  "Mexican  quail." 
These  birds  have  been  imported  from  Mexico  for  re- 
stocking since  1910,  and  shipments  have  continued 
to  the  present  date.  There  has  been  extensive  hy- 
bridizing of  this  western  sub-species  and  the  typical 
eastern  bird  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  As  with  all 
hybridized  birds,  the  cross  produces  more  males  than 
females,  but  the  ratio  balances  itself  after  several  gen- 
erations. 

The  masked  bobwhite  (C.  ridgwayi)  is  the  closest 
relative  of  the  bobwhite,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  Arizona  bobwhite,  hooded  quail,  and  Ridgeway's 
quail  in  various  localities.  Although  the  two  birds 
are  very  similar  in  habits,  they  differ  in  appearance. 
The  masked  bobwhite  looks  reddish  in  a  bright  light, 
and  the  cock's  face  and  throat  are  black,  while  the 
face  and  throat  markings  of  the  female  are  a  tawny 
brown. 

The  bobwhite  has  a  large  repertoire  of  call  notes 
which  vary  in  type,  range,  and  emotion  from  bel- 
ligerency to  tenderness  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
bird.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  the  whistling  "bob- 
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white"  call  which  changes  in  volume  from  "whis- 
pered" to  loud.  It  is  primarily  a  love  song;  when 
heard  throughout  the  summer  it  usually  indicates 
that  an  unmated  cock  is  still  hoping  to  attract  a  hen. 
Though  a  clear  call  carries  as  far  as  a  mile,  the  modi- 
fied "ah-bob-white"  often  is  softer,  audible  100  feet 
or  less.  Since  the  cock  often  calls  before  and  after 
rain,  farmers  interpret  the  cheery  call  as  sounding 
like  "more  wet"  and  a  prognostication  of  rain.  The 
cocks  also  use  a  rasping  call  which  is  particularly  fre- 
quent during  the  breeding  season  to  indicate  their 
fighting  spirit  toward  each  other.  The  ringing  "scat- 
ter," or  "covey"  call  is  one  of  the  most  important 
calls,  and  is  uttered  by  both  sexes  at  all  seasons  to 
keep  the  scattered  birds  of  the  covey  from  wandering 
from  the  protection  of  the  group,  and  the  musical 
"ka-loi-kee"  or  "hurlee-he"  frequently  is  answered 
by  "whoil-kee."  The  alarm  call  is  a  sharp  "toil-ick, 
ick,  ick"  which  is  repeated  until  the  threat  of  harm 
has  passed.  The  calls  of  the  masked  bobwhite  are 
similar. 

Characteristics.  The  bobwhite  is  a  wary  bird,  but 
not  a  timid  one,  and  it  becomes  exceedingly  suspici- 
ous where  hunted  extensively.  Since  the  small  bird 
is  essentially  terrestrial  in  habit,  it  has  numerous  ene- 
mies besides  man.  The  behavior  of  the  bobwhite 
when  pursued  is  very  much  like  that  of  its  famous 
relative,  the  pheasant,  which  also  is  largely  a  ground 
bird.  The  quail  normally  will  run  rapidly  for  cover 
on  its  powerful  legs,  and  despite  its  relatively  color- 
ful markings  is  capable  of  concealing  itself  in  the 
scantiest  coverage.  When  caught  by  surprise  in  the 
open,  and  running  or  flying  to  cover  is  impractical, 
the  bird  characteristically  freezes  in  place  and  by  re- 
maining motionless  often  escapes  notice  by  even  its 
most  sharp-eyed  and  dreaded  enemies  of  the  air— 
the  Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned  hawks. 

Though  escape  on  foot  is  preferred,  brief  flights 
to  safety  are  sometimes  necessary.  When  a  bird  is 
flushed  by  an  enemy,  it  voluntarily  makes  a  noisy 
"whirrrr"  with  its  wings,  and  a  covey  of  birds  fre- 
quently completes  a  successful  getaway  by  confusing 
the  enemy  with  noise  and  speed.  The  rise  of  the 
feathered  bombshells  averages  about  30  miles  an 
hour,  but  sometimes  is  over  40  miles  per  hour.  Once 
suitable  altitude  is  gained  and  the  terrain  is  scanned, 
a  landing  place  is  chosen  and  by  intermittent  gliding 
and  rapid  wing-beating,  the  bird  alights.  Usually  the 
spot  is  on  the  ground,  but  occasionally  a  startled  bird 
flushes  to  a  near-by  tree.  Although  quail  can  swim, 
birds  which  are  exhausted  by  long,  hard-pressed 
flights  occasionally  drop  into  the  water  and  drown. 
To  exercise  its  wings  the  bird  rises  on  its  toes  several 
times  a  day  and  rapidly  "whirrs"  them. 

The  quail  is  a  gregarious  bird  and  habitually  is 
found  with  others  of  its  kind  in  a  covey  or  bevy.  The 
number  of  birds  in  a  covey  varies  with  the  season. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  the  parents  with  their  off- 
spring form  a  family  group,  but  the  mortality  rate  is 
high  among  quails  and  the  young  survivors  of  one 
brood  often  are  taken  in  by  another  pair.  By  the  end 
of  summer  several  coveys  band  together  and  in  late 
winter  the  remnants  of  more  broods  and  parent  birds 
merge  into  larger  numbers.  In  the  spring  they  pair 
off  for  the  breeding  season.  Quail  are  capable  of 
breeding  in  their  first  year. 

Quail  normally  roost  on  the  ground  in  a  character- 
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istic  circular  formation  with  heads  out,  and,  in  cold 
weather,  bodies  pressed  close  together  so  that  the 
tails  are  forced  upward.  This  position  is  for  mutual 
protection  and  warmth.  The  roosting  spot  varies, 
but  the  preferred  site  is  among  low  ground  vegeta- 
tion which  serves  as  camouflage;  the  birds  are,  how- 
ever, exposed  from  above.  A  quick  take-off  is  possible 
when  they  are  uncovered,  and  they  depend  on  their 
motionless  position  as  protection  from  predatory 
birds.  The  number  of  times  the  covey  uses  the  same 
roosting  spot  depends  on  the  availability  of  suitable 
roosting  si'tes  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  some  regions,  they  roost  off  the 
ground  in  bushes,  grapevines,  etc. 

Birds  in  the  wild  average  a  three-year  life-cycle, 
although  specimens  kept  in  captivity  live  about 
three  times  as  long.  Stray  dogs  and  the  common 
house  cat  rank  among  the  most  serious  predators. 
Studies  of  the  bobwhite  in  the  north  central  states 
show  that  the  great  horned  owl  takes  a  high  toll  in 
that  region.  Fatalities  are  few  from  parasites  (such 
as  tapeworms  and  roundworms),  but  infected  birds 
are  weakened.  Frequent  dust  baths  keep  the  quails 
relatively  free  of  external  parasites,  for  the  mites, 
lice,  ticks,  etc.,  are  choked  to  death.  Where  pen- 
raised  birds  are  in  contact  with  domestic  poultry, 
they  are  susceptible  to  their  diseases.  Phosphorus 
used  for  rodent  poisoning  is  highly  toxic  to  quail, 
but  there  is  little  negative  effect  from  strychnine 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Breeding.  This  begins  in  the  spring,  but  because 
of  the  high  nesting  loss  and  a  strong  nesting  urge, 
many  nests  often  are  built  before  one  brood  is 
hatched.  The  prolonged  season  extends  from  April 
to  October,  on  both  the  northern  and  southern 
ranges,  but  occasional  nests  are  made  before  and 
after  that  date.  The  "bobwhite"  call  culminates  the 
pre-mating  signs  of  the  pugnacious  cocks.  Because  of 
an  unbalanced  ratio  of  cocks  to  hens  in  the  wild, 
there  is  spirited  rivalry  among  the  handsome  males 
for  the  demure  females.  The  frequent  fighting  sel- 
dom is  fatal,  but  usually  is  vigorous  the  few  seconds 
that  it  lasts.  In  captivity,  when  the  vanquished  bird 
cannot  run  away  from  the  pursuing  conqueror,  he 
sometimes  is  pecked  to  death. 

In  a  typical  courtship  display,  the  puffed-out  cock 
turns  his  head  to  show  his  white  markings,  and 
spreads  his  wings  so  that  the  tips  drag  on  the  ground. 
If  neither  beauty  of  plumage  nor  prowess  in  battle 
wins  a  mate  for  the  cock,  he  will  continue  his  search 
throughout  the  summer,  his  repeated  love  call  be- 
coming even  more  frequent  with  sultry,  warm  spells 
of  weather.  There  is  little  evidence,  however,  that 
the  bachelors  regularly  lure  hens  away  from  their 
mates,  for  the  paired  birds  are  singularly  faithful, 
and  sometimes  re-mate  the  next  season.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  unmated  cocks  eager  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily have  been  captured  and  successfully  used  as 
"foster-mothers"  to  raise  pen-hatched  chicks. 

The  cock  is  most  attentive  to  the  hen,  not  only 
during  the  two-week  "honeymoon"  period  preceding 
nesting,  but  also  doing  his  share,  and  often  more,  ot 
nesting  and  raising  the  offspring.  The  cock  normally 
builds  the  nest,  which  is  made  in  a  variety  of  places. 
In  all  seasons  the  quail  is  a  lover  of  open  woodlands, 
fields,  and  clearings— of  areas  which  provide  running 
space  yet  offer  cover  and  a  near-by  food  supply. 


Many  nests  are  built  among  bushes  or  weeds  on  the 
edge  of  woods  or  by  a  roadway.  In  the  Southeast  they 
are  commonly  hidden  among  broom  sedge,  a  tall 
grass  which  abounds  in  much  of  that  section.  Since 
the  bird  characteristically  is  adaptable  and  resource- 
ful, nesting  sites  vary  with  availability.  If  the  spot 
chosen  ultimately  is  found  to  be  unsafe  because  of 
predators  or  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
nest  is  made  again.  The  cock  first  forms  a  hollow  in 
the  ground  by  scratching  with  his  feet  and  loosening 
the  earth  with  his  bill.  Into  the  hole  goes  the  mate- 
rial immediately  at  hand,  which  consequently  varies 
with,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  nesting  site.  Leaves, 
weeds,  pine  needles,  and  mosses  frequently  are  used 
in  the  construction.  The  nest  often  has  a  roof  formed 
by  slanting  up  the  lining  or  by  building  under  vege- 
tation. Nest  building  sometimes  takes  but  one  day 
to  complete. 

The  number  of  pure  white  eggs  dropped  ranges 
from  7  to  28,  but  the  average  set  is  from  12  to  16. 
Very  large  sets  of  eggs  usually  are  the  product  of  sev- 
eral laying  hens  sharing  the  same  nest,  and  an  ex- 
cessive, unwieldy  number  usually  is  abandoned.  The 
23-day  incubation  period  regularly  is  performed  by 
the  hen,  but  under  extreme,  and  often  dangerous, 
conditions  the  cock  will  take  over  and  sit  close  on 
the  nest.  Regardless  of  which  bird  is  sitting,  the  mate 
stays  about  25  feet  away  from  the  nest.  The  pair  con- 
tact each  other  by  calling  and  meet  for  the  resting 
and  feeding  period.  When  flushed  from  the  nest,  the 
bird  often  skillfully  and  determinedly  uses  the 
broken-wing  trick  to  distract  the  enemy.  The  hatch- 
ing bird  uses  its  horn  or  "tooth,"  a  temporary  hard 
growth  on  the  soft  bill,  to  cut  its  way  out  of  the  shell. 
Once  the  egg  is  "pipped,"  about  48  hours  before  the 
bird  actually  emerges,  the  audible  peeping  noises  of 
the  enclosed  chick  sometimes  draw  the  attention  of 
animal  predators.  After  the  hard  shell  is  cracked,  the 
chick  also  is  vulnerable  to  "thief  ants"  which  eat 
through  the  membrane  and  destroy  the  helpless  bird. 
Many  chicks  are  lost  during  this  time.  If  the  eggs 
survive  long  droughts  (which  rot  the  eggs),  floods, 
fire,  forced  desertion,  predation— by  skunks,  rac- 
coons, rats,  weasels,  snakes,  crows,  house  cats,  and 
stray  dogs,  as  well  as  robbing  by  man— the  delicate 
chick  emerges,  weighing  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

The  chicks  are  brooded  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  during  their  first  two  weeks  of  existence.  Though 
they  are  able  to  walk,  run,  and  feed  themselves  the 
first  day  they  are  hatched,  their  natal  down  is  scant 
protection  from  the  elements,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  chilling.  The  mother  hen 
knows  that  a  wet  chick  is  often  a  dead  chick.  The 
young  mature  rapidly,  however,  and  in  two  weeks 
can  make  weak  flights.  In  a  month  they  weigh  about 
an  ounce,  and  after  four  months  of  intensive,  usually 
all  day,  feeding  on  seeds  and  insects  which  they  pick 
up  and  jump  for,  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  Al- 
though their  first  true  plumage  begins  to  develop 
when  they  are  about  two  weeks  old,  the  process  is 
not  completed  until  about  the  second  month,  and 
by  that  time  they  are  able  to  roost  alongside  of  the 
adults. 

Either  cock  or  hen  will  raise  the  brood  alone  if 
the  mate  is  killed,  but  in  spite  of  the  solicitude  and 
alertness  of  both  loving  parents  for  their  young  (and 


usually  strict  adherence  of  the  offspring  in  turn  to 
the  "scatter  call"  and  alarm  note),  the  mortality  rate 
among  the  young  birds  is  very  high.  Among  their 
worst  enemies  are  snakes  and  hawks. 

The  plumage  coloring  and  markings  of  the  young 
birds  begin  to  segregate  the  sexes  when  they  are 
about  eight  weeks  old,  and  when  15  weeks  of  age 
their  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  adults.  They 
are  nearly  mature  in  appearance  after  their  first  fall 
moult,  but  are  not  fully  adult  until  the  completion 
of  the  second  fall  moult  after  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  full  winter  plumage  of  each  sex  is  assumed. 

Feeding.  The  bobwhite  has  a  widely  variable 
diet,  but  since  most  of  its  time  is  spent  on  the  ground, 
the  food  eaten  usually  is  that  which  is  found  on  or 
near  to  the  ground.  Because  they  prefer  to  live  near 
a  food  supply,  especially  by  agricultural  areas,  they 
do  not  have  to  roam  any  distance  during  an  average 
day  in  order  to  search  for  food.  If  a  supply  is  abund- 
ant, they  wander  about  300  yards  or  less,  and  a 
half  mile  is  far,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  season  when  seeds,  their  highest  per- 
centage of  food,  are  plentiful,  they  are  virtually  sta- 
tionary, given  to  spending  most  of  the  day  resting 
and  taking  baths  in  the  dust.  Under  any  conditions 
they  normally  feed  near  to  cover  and  are  very  alert. 
The  covey  habitually  leaves  the  roost  in  early  morn- 
ing, but  since  they  are  loath,  at  all  ages,  to  get  wet, 
they  usually  drink  of  the  dew  and  sometimes  eat  a 
little  food  before  returning  to  the  roost  to  wait  until 
the  sun  dries  and  warms  the  ground  and  plants.  The 
full  meal  is  taken  in  the  late  afternoon,  about  three 
hours  before  dusk  or  up  until  roosting  time. 

The  diet  is  about  86  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  bulk  of  this  is  seeds,  one  of  the  main  items 
being  the  pod-bearing  legumes.  The  quail  aids  the 
farmer  by  eating  a  great  quantity  of  harmful  weed 
and  grass  seeds,  such  as  ragweed,  beggarweed,  pig- 
weed, and  watergrass.  The  grain  (corn,  wheat,  and 
rye)  consumed  is  largely  waste,  and  the  birds  do  little 
damage  to  other  cultivated  crops,  such  as  cow  beans 
and  soy  beans,  since  they  are  not  given  to  gathering 
in  large  flocks  to  feed.  Some  cherries  and  strawberries 
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are  eaten,  but  most  of  the  fruit  consumed  grows 
wild,  being  mulberries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
persimmons,  sassafras,  and  sumac.  They  are  fond  of 
mast,  especially  acorns  which  they  can  crack  with 
their  heavy  bills.  They  eat  the  tender  leaves  of 
plants  (sorrels,  clover,  etc.),  and  there  is  some  intake 
of  bulbs  and  tubers.  Seeds  and  other  ground  food 
are  scratched  up  in  the  manner  of  the  domestic 
chicken,  but  those  fruits  which  are  elevated  are 
reached  by  jumping  or  in  some  instances  by  flying 
into  the  bush  or  tree  and  eating  from  the  branch. 

The  14  per  cent  animal  matter  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  insects.  As  an  active  feeder  on  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  beetles,  bugs,  snails,  ants,  caterpillars,  and 
slugs,  which  are  serious  pests  to  the  farmer  where 
they  occur  in  numbers,  the  quail  does  a  great  deal  of 
good.  To  a  lesser  extent  they  take  bees,  mollusks, 
earthworms,  rodents,  and  reptiles. 

Dew  and  succulence  are  sufficient  liquid  to  sustain 
the  quail,  and  drinking  water  is  unnecessary.  Grit  is 
taken  daily  into  the  gizzard. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  eastern  bobwhite  is 
found  over  an  extensive  range  which  includes  most 
of  eastern  North  America  from  southern  Ontario 
south  through  the  New  England  states  to  northern 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast,  then  west  to  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  southern  bobwhite 
is  confined  to  Florida  and  the  Keys,  while  the  western 
bobwhite  is  native  to  southeastern  New  Mexico  and 
distributed  south  through  Texas  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  having  been  introduced  to  the  South  and  several 
eastern  states  where  it  has  hybridized  with  the  east- 
ern variety. 

The  masked  bobwhite  formerly  resided  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  fair  numbers,  but  now  is  found 
in  only  the  northwestern  section  of  Mexico.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  re-establish  the  bird  upon 
its  previous  range. 

The  bobwhite  is  not  a  true  migratory  bird,  but 
some  will  leave  an  unfavorable  area  to  settle  in  a 
more  suitable  place.  Winter  weather  and  snow  force 
some  to  move,  since  even  a  fat  quail  is  unable  to 
exist  longer  than  four  to  six  days  without  food  if  it 
is  in  a  cold  climate. 


DESERT  QUAIL 

History.  The  desert  quail  is  one  of  several  species 
of  western  upland  quail.  Though  this  bird  is  not 
as  famous  as  its  close  relative,  the  valley  quail,  it 
is  equally  handsome,  good  eating,  and  has  its  own 
sizable  following  of  sportsmen. 

Identification.  (See  color  plate  on  page  483.)  The 
two  sub-species  are  similar  in  habits,  but  distinguish- 
able by  variations  in  color  and  a  slight  difference  in 
size.  The  better-known  Gambel  quail  (Lophortyx 
gambeli  gambeli)  is  the  typical  variety.  It  is  about 
9  inches  long  and  appears  chestnut  and  blue  in 
plumage  coloring.  The  adult  male  is  bluish-gray 
above  and  gray  on  his  breast,  but  the  belly  is  marked 
with  patches  of  buff  and  black.  The  chestnut-brown 
sides  have  white  streaks  along  them,  and  the  head 
and  throat  are  strikingly  marked  with  an  encircling 
white  stripe.  Above  the  rusty-brown  crown  curves  a 
handsome,  black  crest.  The  mature  female  looks 
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very  much  like  the  male  but  lacks  the  markings  on 
the  head  and  abdomen. 

The  larger  Olathe  variety  (L.  g.  sarins)  measures 
about  io  inches  long.  The  upper  parts  of  the  male 
are  gray,  and  the  under  parts  are  buffy  in  colora- 
tion. The  female  closely  resembles  the  male  but  has 
a  crown  of  darker  brown.  Both  sexes  have  the  black 
crest. 

These  birds  of  the  desert  are  very  talkative,  espe- 
cially while  feeding.  Their  most  common  call,  a 
shrill  "chu-chaaa,  chu-chaaa"  is  uttered  by  the  cock 
and  audible  at  a  considerable  distance.  Both  sexes 
use  the  scatter  call,  "quirrt,  quirrt." 

Characteristics.  When  startled,  these  ground  birds 
usually  take  off  at  a  rapid  run  to  hide  among  the 
mesquites,  creosotes,  and  cactus,  although  they  some- 
times make  a  short,  fast  flight  to  escape  to  another 
place  of  concealment. 
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Typical  of  the  quails,  this  bird  lives  with  others 
of  its  kind  in  a  covey.  In  the  fall  the  family  groups 
merge  into  flocks,  ranging  in  number  from  40  to 
100  birds.  Although  these  large  flocks  are  inclined 
to  disperse  while  feeding,  they  roost  together  at  night 
in  clumps  of  mesquite  or  among  thick  growths  of 
ironwoods  and  greasewoods.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
winter,  one  flock  joins  another  until  "packs"  as 
large  as  300  are  formed.  These  larger  flocks,  or  packs, 
are  temporary,  however,  and  break  up  within  two 
weeks  or  a  month,  for  during  that  time  of  inter- 
mingling the  birds  court  and  mate.  The  pair  goes 
to  the  covey-range  of  either  bird,  or  in  some  cases 
starts  a  new  range. 

Breeding.  In  a  long  breeding  period  the  birds  raise 
one  and  sometimes  two  broods.  The  initial  laying 
period  is  in  early  spring,  while  the  second  nesting 
comes  after  the  summer  rains,  about  July,  when  the 
vegetation  is  abundant  again.  The  very  high  mor- 
tality rate  from  shooting,  nesting,  and  predator  loss, 
as  well  as  unexplained,  periodic  rises  and  falls  in 
the  population,  is  offset  by  a  fast  breeding  rate.  The 
birds  have  a  strong  nesting  urge  and  are  careful 
guardians  of  the  10  to  12  white  eggs  which  are 
incubated  in  21  to  24  days.  The  young  chicks  need 


protection  by  the  parents  for  the  first  couple  of 

weeks,  but  grow  rapidly. 

Feeding.  The  desert  quail  eats  a  wide  variety  of 
food,  the  greatest  part  of  it  being  vegetable— about 
91  per  cent  including  mesquite  beans,  several  types 
of  berries,  and  the  grain  from  barley,  corn,  wheat, 
and  rye  fields.  Of  the  large  quantity  of  insects,  beetles 
and  grasshoppers  are  probably  taken  in  the  greatest 
bulk.  The  staff  of  life  for  many  of  these  quail  is  the 
evergreen  hackberry  bush  which  not  only  supplies 
food,  but  the  other  necessities  of  cover  and  a  roost- 
ing spot.  Although  this  desert  bird  is  capable  of 
existing  on  the  moisture  contained  in  its  food  alone, 
it  normally  makes  a  daily  flight  to  a  watering  place 
in  most  localities. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  desert  quail  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  western  United  States,  from  Utah 
and  California  south  to  Mexico.  The  range  of  the 
Gambel  quail  extends  from  the  southeastern  part 
of  California  and  southern  Utah  through  New 
Mexico  to  Mexico.  They  are  numerous  in  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River  and  Gila  River.  Some 
birds  have  been  transplanted  to  Washington  and 
Idaho.  The  Olathe  desert  quail  inhabits  south- 
western Colorado. 


MASSENA  QUAIL  (Mearns'  Quail) 


Cyrtonyx  montezuma 


Common  Names:  Black  Quail,  Fool  Hen,  Fool 
Quail,  Mearns'  Quail,  Messena  Partridge,  Monte- 
zuma Quail. 

History.  The  Massena  quail,  named  in  honor  of 
the  French  marshal,  Andre  Massena,  is  found  from 
southern  Arizona  to  Central  America.  Perhaps  the 
species  is  best  known  by  a  pale  variety,  Mearns' 
quail  (Cyrtonyx  montezuma  mearnsi),  though  the 
bird  is  far  from  familiar  to  the  average  North  Amer- 
ican sportsman  and  is  least  hunted  of  all  the  quails. 
Though  it  is  probably  more  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Texas  than  in  other  parts  of  its 
American  range,  it  is  not  abundant  anywhere.  Six 
birds  form  an  average  covey,  while  12  birds  in  a 
bunch  would  be  a  fairly  large  number;  their  flocks 
are  the  smallest  of  all  the  quail  group.  It  is  called 
"fool  quail"  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
killed  in  some  localities. 

Identification.  (See  color  plate  on  page  483.)  The 
Mearns'  quail  is  classed  with  the  spotted  quails  of 
genus  Cyrtonyx  and  the  adult  male  is  readily  identi- 
fied by  distinctive  plumage  markings,  especially  on 
the  side  where  the  white  spots  show  clearly  against 
a  slaty-gray  or  near-black  background.  The  upper 
parts  are  pale  brown  with  streaks  of  black,  reddish, 
and  cinnamon  along  the  back,  while  the  under  parts 
are  dark  brown.  The  squared-off  tail  folds  well  below 
the  short  wings  which  are  about  half  the  bird's 
length.  The  head  is  black  and  brown  with  white 
stripes  and  the  depressed  crown  feathers  form  an 
elongated  brown  crest. 

The  mature  female  has  mottled  brown  plumage 
on  the  back,  barred  with  black  and  lavender,  and  the 
under  parts  are  a  pale  lavender-brown  or  yellowish- 
brown.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  by  lacking 
the  white  head  markings.  The  average  length  for 
both  sexes  is  about  9  inches. 


The  most  common  call-note  is  a  soft,  but  rapid 
"cherr-r-r." 

Characteristics.  The  nature  and  habits  of  this 
quail  are  dependent  on  the  particular  locality  which 
the  bird  inhabits.  In  a  section  that  is  comparatively 
remote,  the  birds  are  very  unsuspicious.  When  living 
near  cultivated  land  they  are  more  alert,  but,  if  un- 
molested, are  still  far  from  wary.  Their  habits  are 
much  like  those  of  other  quail,  such  as  the  Gambel's 
and  scaled  quail,  which  live  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest.  Adequate  coverage  is 
needed  from  the  sun,  for  they  are  unable  to  endure 
its  constant  heat  any  more  than  is  the  bobwhite  chick 
which  must  be  brooded  until  its  protective  juvenile 
plumage  begins  to  replace  the  sparse  natal  down. 
In  the  desert,  they  require  water  during  the  hottest 
and  driest  spells  when  succulence  from  fruits  and 
insects  is  insufficient.  Like  all  quail,  they  habitually 
remain  in  a  confined  range  throughout  the  year,  and 
a  proper  balance  between  concealing  cover  and  open 
spaces  is  necessary,  with  nearness  to  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

From  8  to  1 2  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  in  a  com- 
paratively well-built  nest,  and  one  set  is  hatched  in 
the  breeding  season. 

Feeding.  The  food  varies  according  to  the  range, 
specifically,  according  to  the  nearness  of  the  bird  to 
cultivated  lands.  The  greatest  percentage  of  food  is 
seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses  and  some  wild  berries. 
They  also  feed  on  a  wide  variety  of  insects. 

Range  and  Distribution.  The  Mearns'  quail  is  found 
from  western  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
southern  Arizona  south  to  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  and  eastern  Sonora. 
They  frequently  live  among  mountainous  areas 
where  there  are  tall  grasses  and  low-growing  bushes, 
and  also  in  rocky  ravines. 


MOUNTAIN  QUAIL 

History.  The  handsome  plumed  quails,  also 
known  as  mountain  partridges,  are  the  largest  of  the 
quail  group,  weighing  from  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound,  and  measuring  12  inches  in  length 
in  comparison  to  the  average  9  inches  of  a  bobwhite. 
They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
Washington  to  Lower  California,  and  the  names  of 
the  sub-species— northern,  central,  and  southern 
mountain  quail— identify  the  section  of  the  range 
inhabited  by  each  type.  Attempts  to  transplant  this 
species  have  been  unsuccessful  on  the  whole.  Those 
imported  to  Massachusetts,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  and 
Montana  left  the  area  without  reproducing  them- 
selves. They  are  most  numerous  in  California  where 
they  live  in  either  humid  or  semi-arid  regions,  and 
are  hunted  with  dogs  at  altitudes  between  5000  and 
10,000  feet. 

Identification.  (See  color  plate  on  page  483.)  The 
primary  difference  among  the  three  types  of  moun- 
tain quail  is  in  minor  variation  of  coloration,  for 
they  all  range  between  11  and  f2  inches  in  length, 
and  are  very  similar  in  habits.  The  central  mountain 
quail,  popularly  known  as  "mountain  quail"  (Ore- 
ortyx  picta  phimifera),  is  colored  an  olive-brown  on 
its  upper  parts,  and  slatish-gray  on  the  lower  parts. 
The  sides  are  distinctively  marked  with  wide  bands 
of  black  and  white.  The  2-inch  plume  normally  is 
composed  of  two  black  feathers  which  stand  erect, 
in  contrast  to  the  curved  topknot  oE  the  valley  quail, 
quail. 

The  northern  or  plumed  race  (O.p.  picta)  has 
more  olive  on  its  back  and  is  somewhat  paler  than 
the  bird  of  the  central  regions. 

The  southern  or  San  Pedro  mountain  quail  (O.p. 
confinis)  resembles  the  northern  bird  more  closely 
than  the  central  one,  but  its  upper  parts  are  grayer. 

One  of  the  call  notes  of  the  male  resembles  the 
common  call  of  the  bobwhite,  and  its  clear  "quit, 
quit,  quit,  queah"  is  familiar.  Aside  from  these,  the 
cock  utters  a  crowlike  sound  which  resembles  that  of 
a  young  bantam  rooster. 

Characteristics.  This  quail  has  not  proved  itself  as 
adaptable  as  the  bobwhite  in  some  respects,  for 
where  civilization  has  advanced  the  mountain  quail 
usually  has  retreated  or  been  exterminated.  Like  the 
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Oreortyx  picta 

bobwhite,  it  is  a  sturdy  ground  bird,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably fastest  on  the  wing  of  all  the  quails,  though  it 
flies  the  shortest  distances.  The  average  flock  in- 
cludes up  to  25  birds  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  a  larger  number  is  unusual. 

Breeding.  The  typical  mountain  quail  nest  is  built 
in  the  midst  of  ground  vegetation,  in  this  case  low 
bushes  or  tufts  of  grass.  Between  6  and  12  creamy- 
white  eggs  are  dropped  each  season  on  the  soft  nest 
lining  of  leaves  or  grasses.  The  young  birds  are  alert 
and  shy,  and  exceptionally  quick  at  dispersing  and 
hiding  when  warned  of  danger. 

Feeding.  Where  the  birds  live  ver-ending search for something to 
eat. In the autumn they gather in the wild rice and 
wild oat marshes where their flesh becomes a 
delicacy. 

The sora swims well and dives expertly but walk¬ 
ing is the favored means of locomotion. The long 
toes support it over the soggy ground and it can run 
and dodge through the long grass and reeds with 
considerable speed. While feeding the birds usually 
walk sedately with tails erect. Like all rails and 
gallinules, the sora is an indifferent flyer. The flight 
is slow, straight, and of short duration, and the bird 
offers an easy target for the gun. 

In common with other members of the rail family 
the sora is nocturnal in habits and feeds mostly at 
night. Unless disturbed they pass most of the day 
in hiding and asleep and do not venture forth until 
dusk. If they were less loquacious they might remain 
in a locality for some time without detection but 
their insistent calls betray them. Late in a spring 
afternoon a clear whistled note, “ker- wee” (accent 
on the second syllable), is begun by one bird and 
taken up by the others until about dark the notes 
become a regular chorus. In the autumn a stone 
tossed into an apparently deserted marsh will draw 
forth a series of protesting “keeks” from invisible 
birds. 

The sora goes to some trouble to conceal its nest 
from natural enemies but this very concealment 
often makes it more obvious to the experienced 
human eye. The favorite nesting site is just outside 
the bog or marsh on comparatively firm ground 
where the shorter grass grows from very shallow 
water. Here the nest is built up like a little island 
and the tops of the grasses surrounding it are twisted 
and fastened by the birds to form a kind of roof or 
canopy. After one has seen one or two such nests 


it becomes easy to spot them from their surround- 
ings. 

The usual clutch is 8 to 10 eggs but 12 or 13 are 
not uncommon. The eggs are a buff or creamy white, 
speckled and spotted with reddish brown. 

The downy youngsters are a glossy black with a 
tuft of bristly, orange-colored feathers on the breast. 
The immature birds are similar to the adults but 
lack the black patch around the base of the bill and 
on the throat. The upper parts are usually darker 
and the breast more light brown in tone. 

Range and Distribution. The sora breeds from the 
fresh-water marshes of Nova Scotia across to British 
Columbia and south from Maryland through south¬ 
ern Ohio, northern Missouri, and Kansas to southern 
California. The birds commonly winter in the 
southern United States although rare individuals 
may remain in the North. 

The population of these birds, especially on the 
coastal marshes from Connecticut to Virginia, varies 
considerably during the early fall. There has been 
considerable conjecture about the factors which in¬ 
fluence the movement of the birds during the fall 
migration. Some observers claim that the mass 
flights are stimulated by the moon’s phases, others 
by food scarcity, and still others, by sudden tempera¬ 
ture drops which cause a mass exodus from a marsh, 
regardless of moon phase or food. Records of some 
shooting clubs indicate that temperature does have 
a definite effect on the movements of the birds, for 
a sudden cold wave in an area 100 miles to the north 
usually brings hundreds of flight birds into a marsh 
within 24 hours. Often, however, a marsh haboring 
several hundred birds one day will be almost barren 
of life the next day, for reasons that still remain 
obscure. 
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VIRGINIA RAIL 


Rallus limicola 


Common Names: Fresh-Water Marsh Hen, Little 
Red-Breasted Rail, Long-Billed Rail, Small Mud 
Hen. 

History. The Virginia rail is by far the most widely 
distributed and therefore the best known of the en¬ 
tire rail family. Of course, the term best known is 
only relative, for, like all the rails, the Virginia is 
secretive in habits and is difficult to flush. It is this 
bird, more than other members of the Rallidae, who 
has furnished most of the rail shooting in the past 
and will likely continue to do so. Although not so 


numerous as in the early days they are far from rare 
and if sufficient breeding areas are left to them there 
is reason to believe that they will remain on the list 
of American game birds. 

Identification. The Virginia rail is slightly larger 
than the sora, or Carolina rail, and unlike that bird 
has a fairly long, reddish bill slightly curved at the 
end. There is a tough feather structure on the fore¬ 
head and crown which serves the same purpose as 
the plate on the coots and gallinules, namely, to pro¬ 
tect the head while running through the tough grass 
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and reeds. The upper parts, including the top of the 
head and the back of the neck, are a dark brown. 
The feathers on the back have black centers and are 
edged with light grayish-brown. The wings and tail 
are a dark gray-brown and the wing coverts are more 
inclined to reddish-brown. The sides of the head are 
ashy-gray and there is a white patch on the throat. 
The breast is an orange-brown or cinnamon and the 
flanks and under parts are barred with black and 
white. The legs and feet are a dull red and the iris 
of the eye is red. 

The female varies slightly in being a trifle smaller 
than the male with a paler tone of cinnamon on the 
breast and having more white on the throat and chin. 

Characteristics. In common with all rails, the Vir¬ 
ginia displays a marked ability for running through 
dense vegetation and has a particular aversion to fly¬ 
ing unless it is absolutely necessary. The flight is 
seldom of long duration and is performed with the 
legs dangling awkwardly. Immediately upon alight¬ 
ing the birds run off with great speed. The legs are 
placed well to the rear of the long body for better 
locomotion. The birds walk or run with the head 
and neck extended, tail erect and frequently jerked 
upward, and as they move forward turn the head 
rapidly from side to side as though looking for a safe 
refuge. 

The Virginia rail will often be found sharing the 
same fresh-water marshes with the sora and other 
marsh birds. In the West it is commonly associated 
with the coot and some of the ducks. Along the east 
coast it frequents the brackish marshes and tidal flats 
and will most often be found where there is a good 
stand of wild rice. 

In general habits the Virginia rail and the sora 
are much alike but the former is less gregarious and 
singles or pairs are more common than groups. The 
birds announce their presence by a series of peculiar 
grunting noises not unlike those of little pigs. Dur¬ 


RAIL SHOOTING 

Rail shooting is one of the few forms of gunning 
that has not been associated with market shooters. 
Anyone who has shot a sora for the first time and 
picked the feathers from it, wondering all the time 
if it will provide a mouthful of food, can under¬ 
stand why the market gunner would not waste his 
powder on one. As far back as the early 1800’s shoot¬ 
ers were being “pushed” through rice flats for the 
pleasure they got out of shooting them and after¬ 
ward enjoying the delicately flavored, rice-fattened 
flesh on their tables in the early fall. 

Today a small group of sportsmen, scattered along 
the tidal rivers and marshes of the Atlantic seaboard, 
still look forward to early September days when 
their favorite “pusher” will shove their rail boat 
through the tall, tasseled, long-leafed, and ripening 
wild rice which is still pale green in color. Although 
the gunner seated on his stool in the boat may have 
boated many rail, he will watch eagerly for the first 
sora rail to rise almost painfully from the tangle of 
stalks they are moving through on the top of the tide. 

Some species of rail are found in almost every 
state. There are only eight states that do not have 


ing the breeding season, especially at night or before 
a threatened storm, the male utters a low guttural 
sound which may possibly be his love song. It sounds 
somewhat like “cut, cutta, cutta, cutta, cut-ee/ > and 
is repeated at frequent intervals for hours at a time. 
The call has a peculiar ventriloquial quality which 
often makes it seem to come from close at hand when 
actually the bird is some distance away. 

The female is attentive to her young and ruffles 
her feathers and calls to them like a hen. When par¬ 
ticularly anxious over their welfare she voices a low 
“ki, ki, ki,” or “kiu” When startled both sexes utter 
a loud “kik,” or “kep” 

The nest is located on the ground or in a clump 
of reeds and is rather crudely fashioned of dead 
grass and rushes. The eggs, usually numbering from 
six to ten, are a creamy-white speckled with brown. 

The female is seldom detected on the nest because 
she slips silently away at the slightest approach of 
danger. Some naturalists claim that she will destroy 
the eggs if they have been handled, but this is a fact 
not fully established. 

The young have a white spot on the bill and are 
covered with a fine black down. Like all the rails 
they leave the nest almost as soon as they are hatched. 

The Virginia rail feeds more on animal and less 
on vegetable food than others of the same order. 
Small snails, slugs, and minute aquatic life form 
a large part of their diet but, as has been mentioned, 
they also have a fondness for wild rice. Their food 
habits seldom impair their flesh, however, and gun¬ 
ners esteem them as a table delicacy. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding range 
covers the northern half of the United States and 
southern Canada from coast to coast. Virginia rails 
are distinctly migratory, and only rare individuals 
remain north in the winter. The winter grounds are 
from the southern limit of the breeding range south¬ 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico. 


an open season on rail. The rail belongs to the 
family Rallidae of the order Paludicolae, and there 
are 180 species of this family, which include gal- 
linules and coots, distributed throughout the great¬ 
er part of the world. The six species of rail found 
in the United States are the king rail, clapper rail, 
Virginia rail, sora rail, yellow rail, and black rail. 
The sora and the clapper are the two rails that 
provide the largest part of the sportsman’s bag, and 
when one of the others is downed it is an occasion. 

Sora Rail. The sora or Carolina rail (Porzana 
Carolina) is found in the greatest numbers and 
hunted the most. He is a small bird with a short 
yellow bill, and has long greenish legs which dangle 
beneath him when he flies. The wings are short and 
move at a moderate beat when the bird is in flight. 
The part near the base of his bill, center of crown, 
and a line down the middle of the neck is black. 
The rest of the breast and throat, sides of the head, 
and front of crown are pale blue-gray. The rest of 
the upper parts are olive-brown; most of the feathers 
have black centers; the scapulars and back are 
streaked on either side with white; the lower belly 
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Plate I. Pushing into the Wild Rice to Flush Rail. 


Curtis Marshall, Fairfield, Conm 


is white, the flanks barred with black and white. 
The immature bird is similar only there is no black 
at base of bill and throat, and the black and white 
hatching on the flanks does not show as pronounced. 

This rail breeds from Kansas, Illinois, and Long 
Island northward to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
The nest is made of grass on the ground above the 
high-water mark in a fresh-water marsh, and they 
lay 8 to 15 eggs, buffy-white, spotted and freckled 
with rufous-brown. Although most soras migrate 
north in the spring to nest, there are many that will 
nest near their wintering grounds. The sora’s sum¬ 
mer home is in the fresh-water marshes where it is 
hard to find them in the tangle of vegetation, as they 
will run instead of fly when alarmed, and many 
times the only way you can tell they are in the 
marsh is to sit quietly after you have made a sharp 
noise and listen for their clear whistled “Ker-weee” 
They feed on small insects and the seeds of various 
marsh plants. In the fall when there is a big con¬ 
centration on their way south, it is possible to ob¬ 
serve rail on a moonlight night feeding in the open 
spots of the marsh when the tide is low. They will 
also migrate on the full moon or before a storm. 
During migration they may be plentiful in the 
marsh one day, and the next tide may find most of 
them gone until another flight passes through. 

When the rail is flushed on the top of a tide his 
flight is short and he usually drops down into the 
nearest cover, but records kept of banded rail over 
large bodies of water show they are capable of 
flights of several hundred miles. In the fall the 
soras start migrating southward. They seem to fol¬ 
low routes that keep them near marsh and water, 
particularly fresh and brackish stretches of tidal 
rivers and marshes where the wild rice or wild oats 
(Zizania aquatica) grows. This favorite food of the 
rail is found in most of the Atlantic coastal states 
from Maine to Louisiana, and in a few of the North 
Central states. When Pere Marquette first came into 


the Fox River country of Wisconsin he mentioned 
the fact the rivers were covered with “folle avoine,” 
meaning “wild oats”; even today on the Connecticut 
River rail shooters call this plant “oats.” The plant 
is an annual, and in early June, after the slate-gray 
seed has germinated in the shallow-water-covered 
mud, a floating pale green leaf will rise out of the 
water. At the end of the month greenish-yellow 
flowers will bloom at the top of the stalk. After this 
the plant will begin to grow tall, anywhere from 2 
to 12 feet, and in some places so thick that it is 
difficult to shove a rail boat through it. The ripen¬ 
ing seeds are found in a tassel on the top of the stalk 
and are encased in long-bearded husks, loosely at¬ 
tached to their stalks. The seeds ripen in rotation 
from the stalk’s top downward from the middle of 
August to the middle of September. Some years, if 
the summer has been cool and the fall late, it will 
take longer for the rice to ripen, and the gunners 
will be partially right in blaming the lack of ripened 
rice for a scarcity of rail. 

It is always possible to distinguish the “oats” from 
the other marsh growth such as sedge grass, bul¬ 
rushes, and “redtop” because of its pale green color; 
it is one of the last of the marsh plants to take on 
the dry, dull brown hue of the late fall duck marsh. 
The first part of the rail season finds the “oats” 
upright and feathery, in many places as thick as a 
bamboo grove and looking something like one. 
After a few days, when the wind, rain, and push 
boats have knocked sections of the heavy growth 
down, there will be open spots where the stalks lie 
crisscrossed, and it is easier for the rail to feed in 
these broken down areas than on the remaining 
upright stalks whose seeds are probably not ripe. 

Rail-Shooting Areas. Starting in Maine, the great 
flyway for rail follows the tidal marshes and rivers 
southward. There are many fresh-water ponds in 
Maine where wild rice is found, as well as on that 
great duck-shooting area. Merrymeeting Bay, and 
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there is a continual stream of both sora and Virginia 
rail moving through their marshes in the early fall, 
though no great concentration of rail is found in 
any particular spots. An occasional duck shooter 
will kill a few rail, but there is no place in the state 
where it is worth while to push for rail. 

Rail are not hunted seriously in either Massachu¬ 
setts or Rhode Island. Connecticut offers good rail 
shooting. It is better in some years than in others; 
a good crop of “oats” assures wonderful shooting 
and a poor crop reduces the number of rail to be 
found on the tidal river marshes. The Connecticut 
River near the town of Essex offers some of the best 
sora rail shooting in the country. There are several 
splendid guides available for pushing in this area, 
who know in which coves the rail are most plenti¬ 
ful, and they have their own rail boats and power 
boats for getting out to the sora marshes. Most of 
the marshes are open to the public. The Connecti¬ 
cut has always been famous for its sora rail, and 
in the early 1920's one could always find at least a 
dozen large oceangoing yachts anchored in the river 
off the town of Essex, whose owners were there for 
the second week of the rail shooting. In addition to 
the large marshes of wild rice, the river itself acts 
as an additional feeder into the main coastal flyway, 
as it starts near the Canadian border and funnels 
the migratory sora right into the Essex area. 

The next largest river in Connecticut provides 
sora shooting on a smaller scale, but there are no 
guides available on this river, which is the Housa- 
tonic. Most of the rail are found in the Oronoque 
section with some Virginia rail found in Nell's 
Island. The late Charles H. Johnson of Stratford, 
Conn., who was the last professional shover to push 
on the Housatonic, kept a log of the rail shooting 
in this particular area from 1876 to 1925 inclusive; 
this showed that as far back as 1876 they had their off 
years when the “oat” crop was skimpy and the rail 
kill was poor. It is of interest to look at one of these 
years and note the September log. 


1880 


No. of rail 

Sept. 1. 

Wm. D. Bishop. 

9 


Sept. 6. 

Dr. Walker. 

17 


Sept. 7. 

Morris Ketcham . 

12 


Sept. 8. 

Morris Ketcham . 

88 


Sept. 9. 

Morris Ketcham . 

• 145 


Sept. 10. 

Morris Ketcham . 

. 181 


Sept. 11. 

New York man (no good) . 

S 


Sept. 14. 

Mr. Leigh . 

3 

(2 ducks) 

Sept. 14. 

George Wells . 

28 


Sept. 16. 

Morris Ketcham . 

3 1 


Sept. 18. 

George B. Grinnell . 

21 

(1 king rail) 


It is remarkable to think of the action packed 
into the short two hours of high tide which limited 
the time in which one man was able to wing-shoot 
181 small birds, every one of which got up at a 
different angle, with the added distraction of high, 
thick rice stalks stopping the swing of the gun barrel 
or obstructing the view of the bird. It is hard to tell 
whether the New York man was no good, or the 
shooting was poor for lack of birds. There is no 
doubt there was a large flight on for the three days 
of the large bags, and the tide must have been extra 

high. 

New Jersey has good rail shooting on most of its 
tidal river marshes. Most of the good rail shooting 
is in South Jersey near Atlantic City, Millville, 
Tuckerton, and Cape May Town. Most of the 


coastal areas and tidal marshes in Atlantic County 
and Cumberland County provide both sora and 
clapper. 

Delaware has some rail shooting on the eastern 
side of the state, between Delaware City and Black¬ 
bird. There are no guides in this area who specialize 
in railing. 

Maryland provides excellent rail shooting, which 
varies from year to year. The Patuxent marshes 
occasionally are black with them in September. The 
marshes along the Patapsco River also provide good 
rail shooting. Information on guides can be ob¬ 
tained from the Game and Fish Commission, Balti¬ 
more 2, Md. This state also owns an excellent col¬ 
ored motion picture, with sound, on rail shooting, 
which is well worth seeing. 

Virginia offers sora rail shooting in the fresh¬ 
water marshes and clapper rail shooting in the salt¬ 
water areas. Practically all the sora marshes are in 
the hands of the private duck clubs, and it would 
be necessary to be a guest of one of these clubs to 
enjoy any sora shooting in this state. Clapper rail 
shooting can be arranged for by writing the post¬ 
master at Chincoteague, Wachapreague, or Oyster, 
who will be able to put one in touch with guides 
equipped to push for clappers. 

Clapper rail are killed in North Carolina. There 
is good rail shooting along the coast of the counties 
of Charlestown, Beaufort, and Georgetown in South 
Carolina. There is excellent clapper rail shooting 
around St. Simon’s Sound in Georgia. The marshes 
around Fernandina, Fla., provide good clapper rail 
shooting, and many clappers are also killed around 
St. Augustine and Tampa. This state is also a good 
place in which to observe the rarer black rail and 
yellow rail. There are probably out-of-the-way 
marshes in other states where rail may be killed in 
small quantities; in Wisconsin and Minnesota an 
occasional sora or Virginia rail will fly across the 
front of a duck blind, but your best sora shooting, 
which is the sportiest type, will be found on the 
Connecticut River, the Patuxent River in Mary¬ 
land, and the Mullica or Maurice in New Jersey. 

Equipment. A rail boat that floats level and does 
not draw much water is a necessity, whether you 
hire a guide or there are two going who are willing 
to take turns pushing. The boat can vary from 14 
feet in length to 16, and may be low sided. The 
width of the boat should be kept to a minimum in 
order to allow an easy entrance into the “oats.” 
However, it can be too narrow, which would make 
the boat unsteady to shoot from, or allow it to sink 
so deep that it would not float in shallow water. 
Some rail boats have a moderately wide stem which 
will allow the pusher to carry a retriever with him 
without sinking the rear end of the boat too much. 
Cedar is suitable for a wood to build with. Bottom 
planking should be lengthwise of the boat to reduce 
to a minimum the friction between the bottom and 
the reeds it passes over. Waterproof plywood i/ s inch 
thick has been used with success. Some of the old- 
timers used a slightly curved bottom instead of a 
flat one to reduce the friction and make the boat 
easier to turn in the rice tangle. Others have suc¬ 
cessfully used copper on the bottom. Grease may be 
applied to the bottom to make easier pushing. 

The old-time rail boats which are still found on 
























the Housatonic River are double ended and among 
the easiest-pushing boats in use. When pushing up 
into a pocket, the pusher and gunner may exchange 
positions instead of reversing the boat in order to 
get out into the main marsh again. This maneuver 
saves time and extra work for the pusher. This type 
of boat is the best except when you carry a dog or 
have to work on a moderate tide where the water on 
the marsh is shallow. A stool firmly fastened slightly 
forward of the middle section of the boat is useful 
for the gunner to sit on or steady himself against. 
This should be about 30 inches high. A platform 
should be built across the stem end of the boat at 
the height of the gunwale to provide a place for 
the pusher to stand. A strip of wood on the platform 
for the pusher to brace one foot against when the 
shoving is hard is a necessity. 

The push pole is just as important as the boat. 
Every pusher has his own idea of a pole. A good 
one can be made from straight-grained ash, free 
from knots, 17 feet long. A length 2 inches square 
can be planed down to a 11^-inch cylinder with 
one end tapered for 3 feet to finish it off. The other 
end should be provided with a wedge-shaped shoe to 
prevent the pole from sinking in the mud when it is 
set, or with a commercially made metal-jointed end. 
These metal ends spread out when set on the bottom 
and collapse when withdrawn for another set with 
the pole so that' they do not offer so much resistance 
in the water or catch on the rice stalks. Most of 
these types of ends are weak and should be rein¬ 
forced if you are going to push through heavy cover, 
but a strong one is much better for shoving where 
the bottom is soft than a wooden-wedge type. If it 
is difficult to find good ash. West Coast spruce is 
suitable for the pole. 

Old-timers used the glass balls (painted white) 
that were made for clay-bird shooting to throw for 
marking the dead rail that were down. Some throw 
bottles, or a 4 x 4 piece of wood 12 inches long, 
turned at one end to provide a good grip for the 
hand, painted several bright colors so that it will 
show up in the marsh and mark a dead rail. It is 
necessary to use something to mark, as you may have 
three rail down and drop another on your way in to 
pick up the first one down, and it is almost impos¬ 
sible to remember more than one fall because the 
cover all looks alike. Unless the rail is floating belly 
up, his coloration blends into the marsh and you 
can be on top of him without seeing him unless 
you throw a marker to guide you near the fall. 

A well-trained Irish water spaniel or other re¬ 
triever that has had experience with rail is very valu¬ 
able in recovering down birds. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to find a wing-tipped bird without a good 
dog, and even then the dog has his work cut out for 
him, as the sora provides very little scent and will 
run, dive, and swim to get away. Irish water spaniels 
have been used successfully on the Housatonic River 
on rail, and have been particularly useful in work¬ 
ing out ahead of the gunner and flushing rail when 
it was impossible to shove a boat in the marsh be¬ 
cause the tide was not high enough. Anyone using a 
dog for this type of hunting should wait until the 
dog is grown and fully developed, as the cover pro¬ 
vides the hardest kind of going and can injure a 
growing dog. Short-legged dogs are almost useless 
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on the Connecticut and many other sora rivers, as 
they literally get stuck in the heavy, matted cover 
and cannot move. In many places a dog cannot 
swim or walk, but just seems to pull himself through 
the morass by his elbows and will power. The Irish 
spaniel will usually remember two falls, and you 
can send him for the birds he marks while you pick 
up the others. This saves much shooting time, which 
is definitely limited by the two hours the tide is high. 

When the dog has a cripple down you will see very 
little of the dog as he will spend most of his time 
under the water; but with a dog, very few cripples 
will get away and he will mark some birds you fail 
to mark. Some dogs dislike retrieving a rail as much 
as a woodcock, but if they have been force broken 
and they are worked enough on rail they will soon 
get over their dislike and the patience you have 
shown will be well rewarded. The rail boats are so 
low sided that it is not difficult to get the dog back 
in the boat. Many dogs can get in by themselves, 
and others can be helped by the pusher’s holding his 
hand firmly against the back of the dog’s head so 
he may brace himself against it and get a firm push 
against the side of the boat with his hind legs to 
boost himself into the boat. It is wise to have a rail 
built along the front edge of the pushing platform 
so the water the dog brings in will run back into the 
marsh and not into the bottom of the boat. 

There is one other accessory worth mentioning; 
that is a rack to hold a gun, which is fastened to 
the pusher’s platform in such a way as to provide 
a place for the gun close enough to the pusher, so 
that he may shove and drop the pole when a rail 
rises and pick up his gun and shoot before the rail 
drops down in the cover again. This rack, of course, 
is used only when a man is alone and has no one to 
shoot for him. Some men recommend tying a line 
to the pole so it may be recovered easily from where 
it has been dropped in the marsh; in many cases, 
however, the line is a nuisance. High tides and open 
covers provide the best conditions for this type of 
rail shooting, as here the rail will stay in the air 
longer. It is possible for a single shooter-pusher to 
boat five out of eight rail that rise from the marsh. 

A strong back and arms are necessary for a good 
pusher, but he also must have done plenty of it in 
order to have acquired the knack of pushing, which 
is necessary to keep the boat moving steadily on a 
line or turn it quickly to try a likely-looking cover 
to one side or the other. A beginner usually finds 
it difficult to keep the boat straight in light cover. 
It is necessary to use the pole almost like a canoe 

{ >addle at the end of the stroke. Most pushers shove 
rom the right side of the stem of the boat, first 
setting the pole firmly on the mud bottom. When 
resetting the pole for another stroke, start raising 
the top end of the pole hand over hand until you 
can swing the pushing end of the pole forward over 
the water by lowering the top end of the pole to a 
horizontal position. Avoid whacking the head of 
your gunning companion, who is on the stool ahead 
of you. This happens once in a while, and is as un- 
ardonable as hooking your guide in the ear on the 
ackcast while salmon fishing from a canoe. 

It is wise to wear white, and you can dress lightly 
as the weather is mild when most rail are killed. If 
there are many rail boats out, white will show up. 
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and neither you nor your pusher will receive a 
charge of shot in face or neck. This was not un¬ 
common in the old days when the cover was heavy 
and the rail parties plentiful but careless. It is also 
wise in heavy cover for the pusher to cry out as he 
moves his boat forward. 

Guns and Loads. Twelve-gauge guns may be used, 
but a 20- or 28-gauge gun that is bored very open 
is more suitable. Seven-eights of an ounce of No. 11 
shot with two drams of powder makes the best rail 
load for a 12-gauge gun, and No. 11 shot with the 
loads proportionally reduced in the smaller bores 
will kill your rail cleanly without spoiling the 
flesh. Unfortunately these are no longer loaded 
commercially in North America. The best available 
load is the light “skeet” load using No. 9 shot. The 
.410 shotgun is not recommended, as it does not 
carry enough shot and most of them shoot too 
close. 

Open Seasons and Limits. The rail season starts 
on September 1 in most states and runs to Novem¬ 
ber 9. The month of September and the first part 
of October provide the best part of the shooting in 
the northern states; it lasts later farther south. The 
season and bag limits are set by the federal govern¬ 
ment, as the rail is a migratory bird; they vary 
somewhat from year to year, and it is best to check 
the current regulations to be sure. 

Hunting Methods. The birds found in the first 
part of the season are usually local sora; they are 
found deeper in the marshes, and there is more fat 
on them than on the flight birds. Places where the 
“oats” have been broken and matted down usually 
hold more rail than the areas where the stalks are 
still upright. Rice that has ripened and is dark in 
color will harbor more rail than the “oats” whose 
seed is still green in color. There will be plenty of 
long, thin, husk-covered seed floating on the water 
in the areas where the seed has ripened enough to 
attract the rail. Sometimes it will be ripe on one 
side of the river and not on the other. Small stands 
of cattails or heavier growths of other marsh plants 
scattered in the “oats” or along the edge of the 
“oats” are worth pushing into, as the rail will in¬ 
variably move into this type of cover if they are 
hunted hard. Many times the tide is not high enough 
to allow pushing through this type of heavy cover 
easily, so you are limited to striking at it with the 
push pole in the hope that a rail will jump; or, if you 
have a dog, he can be sent through it. The best way 
to find where the rail are is to explore and remember 
the spots where you found them until the next time 
or next year, as the rail usually stay in the same 
areas year after year unless the feed is killed off. 

The boat should be shoved through the “oats” 
as rapidly as possible in order to flush the rail. If 
you move too slowly the rail will just run ahead of 
the boat, or off to one side, and will not rise for a 
shot. Many times you will see a young, immature 
rail running along the matted-down stalks with his 
head out and his tail up in the air. You will shout 
and strike at him with your pole, and the little bird 
will just keep on running and disappear into the 
“oats.” 

The shover who is standing on a platform has 
his feet higher up on the boat than the gunner, and 


so he will usually see the sora flush from the cover 
before the gunner who is sitting on his stool, and 
should shout “Mark ahead”—or left or right as the 
case may be. Many amateur pushers get so excited 
when a rail rises that all they can do is shout “Shoot! 
Shoot!” The gunner invariably looks in the op¬ 
posite direction from which the rail rose and does 
not turn the right way until the rail is down in the 
cover, again, and so the shot is missed. 

The sora will provide all types of shots. He is not a 
fast flier, although on a windy day he can really 
move and change direction quickly. A rail can get 
up right beside the boat or away ahead of it, and in 
many cases he will get up behind the boat. Practic¬ 
ally every shot offered during a tide is different. The 
rail is such a small target that the shooting is sporty, 
and during the hour before the top of the tide and 
the hour after it starts to ebb there are more oppor¬ 
tunities to fire than on most of the other game birds 
during a similar period. One gunner who was a good 
bird shot, but had not done much rail shooting, re¬ 
ported they were an easy, slow-moving target, but 
they did not stay long enough in the air to let him 
get his gun on them. The rail is anxious to get back 
into cover, and the inexperienced rail shooter does 
have trouble getting onto them; this makes railing 
all the more exciting. 

Many times four or five rail will flush at the same 
time, all within gunshot, but rising from different 
parts of the marsh and moving in different direc¬ 
tions. An old rail shooter will invariably make a 
double, but the newcomer has difficulty in making 
up his mind which rail to shoot at. The commonest 
fault of the beginner is overshooting. During most 
of the time a rail is in flight he is dropping, and at 
the end of his flight he just points his two wings 
to the sky and lets himself drop into the tangle of 
“oats” just as the gunner shoots and thinks he has 
him. However, the pusher knows better, even if he 
does shove over to where the bird dropped in and 
show the gunner there is no rail lying there. Occa¬ 
sionally a rail will be killed too close to the boat and 
the bird spoiled for the table. Close birds should be 
waited out, even if it means missing the shot when 
they drop into cover before you expect them to pass 
from your sights. Rail will fly much stronger on 
sunny and windy days than they will on rainy and 
didl days. Where the area is large and the cover does 
not rise above the side of the boat, the rail will make 
a longer flight before he drops into cover. Black 
grass, onion grass, and red top provide this type of 
cover where both Virginia and sora rail are found, 
but they are never so plentiful as in wild rice which 
towers above the gunner and in many cases above 
the pusher. 

Mr. Fred Sturges of Fairfield, Conn., is listed on 
Johnson’s old records as killing nine sora on Sept. 
8, 1893, and at the age of 73, on the same September 
date in 1947, he killed rail on the same Housatonic 
River where he killed his first rail at 19; obviously, 
rail shooting is a real sport that can provide pleasure 
throughout most of one’s life. It is a nice way to 
start youngsters shooting as well as the womenfolk 
in the family, as the two hours on the sora marsh will 
provide enough shots so that mistakes can be cor¬ 
rected and another chance to improve the shot can 
be offered on the same day. The country where rail 
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Plate II. Comparison in Size Between the Virginia Rail (upper) and Carolina Rail. 


are found is beautiful in the fall, and the weather 
is so mild that no one has to bundle up in heavy 
clothing. Father can be right there on the pusher’s 
platform and observe the misses and correct them, 
or applaud the hits. Curtis Marshall, living in the 
same town as Mr. Sturges, killed five rail his first 
time out at the age of nine, using a .410; this was 
worth-while shooting, even if he fired 23 other shots 
at birds he missed on the same day. 

It is fun for two men who have shot together to 
be pushed side by side by separate guides in a large 
marsh area where the rail are plentiful. The gunner 
on the right shoots at the birds rising on that side, 
and the man on the left takes those on his side. If 
the right-hand man is a right-handed shot he is 
shooting under a little handicap, and so it is more 
even if there is a left-handed gunner on the right. 
Regardless of any handicap, there is always an op¬ 
portunity for one or the other to “wipe his com¬ 
panion’s eye” by knocking down a bird that was 
missed by the first one to shoot. This type of shoot¬ 
ing is one of the most enjoyable forms of rail shoot¬ 
ing, and in the old days quite a bit of money would 
change hands before the end of the tide was reached 
—shooting for a quarter a bird. Many a good shot 
could have his morale lowered by the pusher’s rock¬ 
ing the boat slightly just as he made his shot; this 
would be hard to blame on the pusher, as there were 
many times when the going was hard, and the pusher 
had sometimes to rock the boat in order to force it 
over or through a particularly heavy cover. Some¬ 
times, for a little fun, a gunner would persuade the 
pusher of his companion’s boat to throw his shoot¬ 
ing off a bit by unnecessary movement of the boat. 
Today’s guides, however, can be depended upon 
to become motionless when the rail flushes and the 
gunner swings for his shot. The older a man gets, the 
slower he swings on a bird, and the smaller the arc 
in which he can swing, so there is many a time when 
a guide can turn the boat enough with the bird so 
that the older man can catch up with a bird he 
would otherwise miss as it quarters. Some of the 
younger shots are so agile there seeems to be no limit 
to their swing or vision, and they will swing so vig¬ 
orously on a rail, getting up amidship of the boat 
and passing toward the stern, that it will cause the 
pusher to drop face down on the platform of the 
boat. 

Virginia Rail. The Virginia rail or corncrake (Ral- 
lus virginianus) is a larger bird than the sora, about 


the size of an English snipe. As his bill is longer, he 
is better fitted for probing in the mud for his food 
like a woodcock. On some sora marshes he is found 
in the same kind of cover as the sora, but on the 
Housatonic and many other rivers he is found on 
the marshes nearer the sea where the water is saltier 
and the marsh growth is not so high. His flight ap¬ 
pears a little stronger than the sora’s, he stays in the 
air for a greater distance, and he looks darker all 
over when flying. 

The Virginias breed from northern Illinois, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Long Island to Manitoba and Labra¬ 
dor. They winter from the southern edge of their 
breeding ground southward. Upper parts of the Vir¬ 
ginia are fuscous or black, the feathers bordered by 
pale grayish-brown; wings and tail are dark grayish- 
brown; wing coverts are rufous, lores whitish, cheeks 
gray, throat white ; rest of the under parts cinnamon- 
rufous; flanks and under-tail coverts are barred with 
black and white. They build their nests of grass in 
the marsh and lay 6 to 12 eggs. Their blood-red eyes 
are deeply sunk in their narrow heads. Their legs 
are long and four-toed, with the hind toe smaller and 
higher on their leg. The legs dangle below the body 
when they fly. 

This species of rail has the same habits as the sora 
in skulking in fresh or brackish marshes, and pre¬ 
ferring to skitter over the floating leaves of marsh 
plants rather than rise on wings over the cover when 
frightened. The Virginia, when startled in the fall, 
gives a short, abrupt “kep” similar to the sora’s cry. 

Hunt the Virginia the same way as you do the sora, 
but in the fall look for him in quantities nearer the 
salt water than the sora. They are not so plentiful 
as the sora, so it is always a novelty and a pleasure 
to have one in your bag. Once you have located an 
area where they are found, remember it and you will 
find them back there the following fall. 

Clapper Rail. The clapper rail or marsh hen (Ral- 
li/s longirostris crepitans) is one of our largest rail, 
about the size of an American coot, but with a very 
long bill. The clapper flies with the same labored 
wing-beat as the smaller rail show, and dangles its 
leg when in flight. He lives in the grassy salt-water 
marshes, and in the southern part of the range, in 
mangrove swamps. One of the breeding places in 
Connecticut is in the marsh back of the beach in the 
town of Fairfield, and although summer cottages 
are crowding in on the marsh, and cars run up and 
down the roads cutting across the marsh, you can 
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hear the clappers calling if you walk quietly along a 
road. It is difficult to flush a clapper unless the tide 
is high enough to force a boat across the marsh. They 
will skulk and move about over well-traveled paths 
in the marsh grass. 

The clapper can generally be told from the king 
rail by its grayish instead of brownish or blackish 
upper parts. Its breasts and flanks are paler, as are 
also the wing coverts. The clapper’s upper parts are 
pale greenish-olive, the feathers widely margined 
with gray; wings and tail are grayish-brown, wing- 
coverts pale cinnamon, much washed with gray; the 
throat is white, neck and breast are pale, between 
ochraceous and cream-buff, more or less washed 
with grayish; belly and sides are gray or brownish- 
gray barred with white. They breed in the salt 
marshes of the Atlantic coast from Connecticut to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and winter in small numbers 
from near the northern limit of the range south¬ 
ward. They live in colonies although they are not 
strictly gregarious. 

They are hunted more in the South, where they 
are known as marsh hens, and certain marshes that 
are saltier than the marshes found farther up the 
tidal rivers are the best places to hunt them. Most 
of the southern marshes have a very small rise and 
fall of tides. In many places the rise is not much over 
6 inches, and so it is necessary to wait for an excep¬ 
tional high tide brought on by the moon or wind to 
provide enough water for a boat to be pushed 
through the marsh. Without a good tide it is diffi¬ 
cult to flush the clapper. However, with only a few 
inches of water on the marsh, a man with a good pair 
of retrievers or springers can have a few hours of 
good sport and see some nice dog work. It is much 
easier on the legs if a pair of sneakers are worn in¬ 
stead of boots, as the walking is heavy through the 
shallow water. Most of the marshes have a reason¬ 
ably hard surface, but there will be soft places and 
holes where a man can go down and get wet all over. 
Georgia, as well as Virginia, provides clapper rail 
shooting. As the clapper is a larger target, he is not 
quite so sporty to shoot as a sora. He is a good table 
bird, but the sora is a tastier dish. 

General Notes. The other smaller rail, which are 
the black rail and the yellow rail, are not hunted in 
great quantities, and although they are seen often 
in Florida and other parts of the South, it is rare 
when anyone sees or kills one in the North. King 
rail are not plentiful in any one spot, but may form 
part of a bag on a sora or clapper marsh. 

The rail pass through cycles of plenty and scarcity 
just the same as other game birds. Too high water 
will drown out their nests. A drought will deprive 
the young of feed, and a fire on the breeding areas 
will kill young rail that cannot fly as well as many 
adults that can fly. Agriculture and marsh reclama¬ 
tion have reduced the number of available resting 
and feeding places on their migratory routes as well 
as their wintering grounds, but occasional reports of 
marshes black with rail in these modem times show 
that civilization has not made too serious inroads 
into their number. Many states where there are rail 
report that their gunners make no real attempt to 
gun for rail. It is hard work to shove for rail when 
it is necessary to do this yourself where no guides are 
available, and most of the old pushers have died off 


and there are no young ones to take their places. All 
these facts are favorable for rail to at least hold their 
own. However, the states where wild rice or oats is 
growing should take steps to increase the growth of 
rice and replant where it has died out, and make a 
real survey to discover why it has died out. In many 
states, when the rice disappears the rail will go with 
it. 

It is possible for two amateurs taking turns push¬ 
ing a properly made rail boat to have some fun on 
a good tide, but their shooting would be more fun 
and more certain if they hire a good local guide who 
knows his marsh. This man has probably been push¬ 
ing for years and knows just where the rail are to be 
found. He is cheerful and never complains when you 
miss a bird, although it can be most discouraging to 
a pusher to see his gunner continually miss the rail 
he puts up. Most guides now have power boats to 
move the gunner up to the rail marsh and tow the 
rail boats. On many of the good tidal rail rivers 
there are all kinds of wild life to see. The graceful 
white American egret is always seen in the fall along 
the Housatonic. A least bittern may jump before 
your boat and almost fool you into thinking he is a 
large rail. You will denounce the large flocks of 
blackbirds, chattering and stealing the “oats” you 
feel should be saved for your rail; your trigger finger 
may itch when a mallard or pintail jumps in front of 
you; and you can watch the blue-wing teal that are 
plentiful on this river in September, but will be on 
their way south long before the duck season opens. 
The tide may not be such that a lunch is needed. 
It is always good, however, to have a couple of sand¬ 
wiches and a jug of milk or a bottle of beer and pull 
into the bank after the tide has dropped so the boat 
can no longer be shoved through the oats, and at 
least satisfy the pusher’s hunger and thirst, as he is 
always thirsty even though he has stopped for an 
occasional swig at his water bottle. This is the time 
to talk over the shots missed, the difficult ones made, 
or laugh again at the thought of the pusher walking 
himself off the platform into the water. 

Everyone has different ideas about cooking a rail. 
They are tasty whether broiled a short time over an 
open flame or casseroled in the French manner as 
long as they are not overcooked and dried out. Pick 
them but never skin them, although it means more 
work, or you will lose all the good juices. Avoid 
much seasoning, or the delicate flavor of the sora 
will be lost. (See under “Game Cookery.”) 

Our forefathers knew the rail for what he is, a 
sporty target and a rare table delicacy that was well 
worth the time, powder, and shot spent on him, and 
they probably blessed the fact he was no bigger and 
that he lacked the habits of the black duck and 
broadbill which kept the market shooters’ big guns 
booming in the 19th century. 

Probably no form of wing shooting is more suit¬ 
able for the training of the youngster than that of 
rail shooting, for this bird, although not a difficult 
target for the expert, trains the novice in alertness 
and quick shooting. Also, because of the tall wild 
rice cover, the pusher usually is able to tell his pupil 
whether he was holding high, low, behind, or ahead 
of the bird. Even a poor rail shot usually is able to 
bag a few birds, and for the novice even a small suc¬ 
cess is encouraging. 





GREATER YELLOW-LEGS 

Common Names: Big Cucu, Big Tell-Tale, Big 
Yellow-Legged Plover, Cucu, Greater Tell-Tale, 
Long-Legged Tattler, Stone Bird, Stone Snipe, Tell- 
Tale Godwit, Winter Yellow-Legs, Yellow-Shins, 
Yelper. 

History. Although their flesh was never held in 
as much esteem as that of some other members of 
the sandpiper family, notably the upland plover and 
the woodcock, both greater and lesser yellow-legs 
have long ranked high as game birds. 

The colloquial name “cucu/’ often applied to the 
greater yellow-legs, actually refers to the call of the 
lesser. They are extremely vociferous birds and many 
of their common names stem from this trait. They 
are commonly found in company with curlews, 
lovers, and other shorebirds on the tidal flats and 
each ponds. In these groups the greater yellow-legs 
always act as sentinels and are the first to sound the 
alarm. Their shrill cries arouse the less wary birds 
into taking wing also, and for this reason old-time 
gunners dubbed them “tell-tales” and “tattlers.” 

Identification. The greater yellow-legs attains a 
length of 14 or 15 inches, making it second in size 
only to the Hudsonian curlew, which is the largest 
of the sandpipers. The head, neck, breast, and un¬ 
der parts are white streaked with dark brown. These 
dusky markings appear as dark, broken lines on the 
forehead, crown, and back of the neck. The sides 
of the head and throat are finely lined with the 
same color. The front of the neck, the breast, and 
sides of the body are more or less regularly streaked 
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Totanus melanoleucus 

with brownish-gray markings which resemble tiny 
arrowheads. A conspicuous white ring encircles the 
eye and there is a small dusky mark in front of it. 
The bill is long and slender and greenish-brown 
in color. In some specimens the bill has a tendency 
to curve slightly upward at the tip. 

The back—from the base of the neck—and the 
wing coverts are a blackish-brown but each feather 
is edged and tipped with a lighter tone which creates 
a sort of mottled appearance. The rump and the 
tail are white, the latter having narrow bars of 
brownish-gray. The legs and feet are bright yellow. 

In flight, the greater yellow-legs appears as a dark¬ 
winged bird without wing stripes and with a con¬ 
spicuously white rump and tail. 

Characteristics. The greater yellow-legs are ex¬ 
tremely watchful and wary birds, very difficult to 
approach, yet they are often readily duped by de¬ 
coys and an imitation of their call. When coming 
in to the artificials, or to other birds at rest, they 
sail slowly on extended wings and offer an easy 
target. Their flight is deliberate, in contrast to the 
twisting, rapid wing-beats of the snipe. 

When alarmed they repeatedly voice a loud, clear, 
whistled “whew, whew, whew” and are well known 
for another distinctive cry which sounds like “dear, 
dear, dear” During the mating season another call 
is added to their repertoire, an oft-repeated “ whee - 
oodle, whee-oodle, whee-oodle” 

Their food consists largely of minnows and vari¬ 
ous forms of aquatic life which they obtain from the 



Allan D. Cruikshank, from Natl. Audubon Society. 


Plate I. Greater Yellow-legs. 
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water or along the shore. Their favorite feeding 
grounds are on the bare mud flats exposed by the 
falling tide, where they find a variety of small marine 
life. 

The nest is sometimes in the open but more often 
is hidden under a clump of grass or low bushes. 
Generally it is no more than a depression in the 
ground and often not lined. The usual four eggs 
are greenish-gray marked boldly with splotches of 
chocolate-brown, blackish-brown, and lavender. 

The juveniles are similar to the adults except for 
being lighter on the upper parts and having dark 
streaks only on the neck and chest. 

LESSER YELLOW-LEGS 

Common Names: Common Yellow-Legs, Lesser 
Long-Legged Tattler, Lesser Tell-Tale, Lesser Yel¬ 
low-Shanks, Little Stone Bird, Little Stone Snipe, 
Little Tell-Tale, Small Cucu, Summer Yellow-Legs, 
Yellow-Legged Plover. 

History. Formerly one of the most numerous of 
the shorebirds, the lesser yellow-legs has shown less 
decline than any other species. The great flocks of 
the early days are probably gone forever but the 
remaining birds hold their numbers and in some 
localities even show some increase. 

Identification. The lesser yellow-legs is exactly the 
same as the greater except for size. 

Characteristics. This miniature of the greater 
yellow-legs possesses the same traits and habits as 
his larger relative. A glance at the common names 
above will show that he too has thwarted many a 


Range and Distribution. This bird breeds from 
western Alaska to Labrador and Anticosti Island, 
as far south as Minnesota and northern Illinois. It 
winters from southern California across Texas, 
Louisiana, and Georgia southward. 

The migration is erratic because not all the birds 
are mated at any one season and the unpaired birds 
often remain south for the entire year. Waves of 
migrating flocks seem to come and go along the 
coast at indefinite periods. 

The greater yellow-legs is making a definite come¬ 
back in many areas, but most shooters are agreed 
that the time has not yet come to repeal the regula¬ 
tions protecting it. 

Totanus flavipes 

gunner by his timely warning to the other birds. 
Despite their watchfulness, however, the lesser de¬ 
coy as readily as the greater and if one is shot from 
the flock the others are likely to hover about utter¬ 
ing shrill cries and presenting easy targets. 

The food of the lesser yellow-legs consists chiefly 
of insects and minute aquatic larvae. 

Their call notes are flatter and less penetrating 
than those of the greater. The usual call is a single 
or double note, “cu” or “cu-cu” 

Range and Distribution. The lesser yellow-legs 
breeds from northern Quebec across to Alaska, souih 
to Manitoba. The migration is mainly east of the 
Rocky Mountains. They are seldom seen along the 
eastern coast in the spring because the main flight 
northward follows the Mississippi Valley route. The 
birds come down the Atlantic coast from Julv to the 
first of October and winter in South America! 



W. V. Crich, from Natl. Audubon Society. 

Plate I. Lesser Yellow-legs. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank, from Natl. Audubon Society. 

Plate I. Wilson’s Snipe. 


WILSON’S SNIPE capdia delicata 


Common Names: Alewife, American Snipe, Bog 
Snipe, Common Snipe, English Snipe, Gutter Snipe, 
Jacksnipe, Marsh Snipe, Meadow Snipe, Shad Bird, 
Shad Spirit. 

History. Although generally known as jacksnipe, 
this bird is often referred to along the coastal areas 
as the shad bird or shad spirit because it is said to 
appear when the shad bush blooms and the first 
run of shad start up the rivers to spawn. The sci¬ 
entific name, “Delicata” is well chosen, for the 
Wilson’s snipe is indeed a delicacy. Long a favorite 
with sportsmen, this grand shorebird continues to 
furnish both excellent shooting and fine eating. 
Although it is less numerous now than in the palmy 
days of gunning, there is reason to believe that the 
present numbers will continue and may show a 
gratifying increase. 

Identification. In general appearance, this snipe 
is a brownish bird with a long slender bill, light 
under parts, and short orange-brown tail. Both sexes 
are alike in coloration. 

In detail the basic color of the head, neck, throat, 
and breast is a pale brownish-white. This is broken, 
however, by two brownish-black stripes extending 
from the base of the bill over the crown of the head 


to the back of the neck. Another dusky streak ex¬ 
tends from the bill to the eye and a little beyond. 
The prominent brown eye is surrounded by a white 
ring except at the front and back. There is a small 
dusky patch on each cheek. The throat is plan but 
the back of the head, nape of the neck, chest, and 
breast are regularly streaked with dusky brown. The 
back and shoulders are brownish-black mixed with 
chestnut and buff. The feathers on the shoulders 
have white edging which appears as a lateral white 
stripe on each side of the bird. The wings are a 
mixture of reddish-brown, black, and white. The 
upper tail coverts are brown with narrow black 
barring. The tail feathers are dusky at their base, 
blending to bright orange-brown and ending in a 
sub-terminal bar of black with a white tip. The 
belly is white and the sides of the body are pale 
brownish with numerous narrow streaks of dusky 
brown. The bill is long and slender and the upper 
mandible extends over the lower. The color is dull 
flesh except at the tip and along the ridge of the 
upper mandible. The feet are greenish-gray. 

Characteristics. Wilson’s snipe prefers the fresh 
water marshes and the low, boggy meadowlands, but 
is often found in the brackish marshes along the 
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coast. In spring they sometimes frequent swales and 
mowing fields, and in the winter or early spring may 
occasionally linger in the same springy runs of birch, 
maples, or alders as the woodcock. Usually, how¬ 
ever, they show a decided preference for open spaces. 

Two things are essential to their well-being: a 
soft, spongy ground which will offer little resistance 
to their probing bills, and tufts or long grass, or 
hummocks which provide concealment. The snipe, 
unlike most members of its family, seldom ventures 
out on the bare mud flats in the daytime. 

Their food, which is four-fifths animal, consists 
chiefly of various insects. Crane flies, beetles, dragon¬ 
fly nymphs, and numerous other larvae form the 
bulk of their diet; crustaceans and earthworms are 
also eaten readily and locusts and grasshoppers help 
to round out the menu. Most of this food is taken 
by probing in the soft mud with their slender, flex¬ 
ible bills. Although less nocturnal than its close 
relative the woodcock, the jacksnipe feeds and 
migrates mostly at night or in thick weather. 

Hidden in the long grass these birds are seldom 
seen until they spring suddenly into the air as if 
propelled. It is possible that this Jack-in-the-box 
trait has earned them their popular name. As they 
spring upward they utter harsh, rasping cries of 
“scaipe, scaipe, scaipe” and immediately clart off in 
twisting, erratic flight. 

At the beginning of the mating season, usually 
mid-May or early June, the male stages a unique 
aerial display to win his mate. Soaring to a consid¬ 
erable height he swiftly describes wide circles in the 

SHOREBIRD SHOOTING 

Shorebird shooting, as it was known at the turn 
of the century, is a thing of the past. Except for the 
woodcock, which is a “shorebird” only in name, 
only the Wilson’s snipe remains on the game lists. 
The probability that the plovers and sandpipers, 
protected by federal law, will ever again be hunted 
legally appears remote. Most of them have been 
protected so long that few but the old-timers think 
of them as game birds, although most of the species 
have shown a good recovery. 

The snipe shooting of today, compared to that 
which existed in the 1920’s, when a 25-bird daily 
limit prevailed, is a shadow of a past era. Where 
the wildfowler of a generation or so ago would see 
several hundreds in the course of a day’s duck 
shooting, it is an event when a single jacksnipe or 
plover is seen. The decline of these birds is attrib¬ 
uted not to hunting pressure, but to the encroach¬ 
ment of civilization on their breeding and feeding 
grounds. 

In the “old days,” several hunting methods were 
practiced, including that of shooting them over de¬ 
coys. Today, even on the majority of the good snipe¬ 
hunting sections of Canada, one rarely comes across 
a snipe decoy; when one does, it is a good idea to 
buy it as a collector’s item. Occasionally, while visit¬ 
ing one of the old guides at Chesapeake Bay, Barn- 
egat Bay, Great South Bay, or Merrymeeting Bay, 
one discovers a snipe or plover decoy, or even a cur¬ 
lew decoy. Then comes a half-hour tale of the days 
when the hunter could “fill a tow sack with snipe 
in an hour’s shooting.” 


air and suddenly plummets earthward with great 
velocity. During the descent the rush of air through 
the extended wings makes a low, tremulous, hum¬ 
ming sound. This performance, which is usually re¬ 
served for early morning, or for evening twilight, 
sometimes takes place on moonlight nights or dur¬ 
ing the day if the weather is lowering. It is often 
repeated for hours at a time. 

As a variation to this drumming, or “bleating,” 
as it is called, the male sometimes flies low to the 
ground uttering a peculiarly penetrating and con¬ 
tinuous cry of “kuk, kuk, kuk, knk, kuk” for several 
minutes. Occasionally he alights briefly on a tree or 
stump but continues to call incessantly. 

The nest is a grass-lined hollow on marshy 
ground. Three to four gray-green eggs, splotched 
and streaked with light and dark brown and black, 
are deposited and the female sits closely during 
incubation. The young birds closely resemble the 
adults and mature rapidly. 

Range and Distribution. The Wilson’s snipe breeds 
from northwestern Alaska east to Newfoundland, as 
far south as California, southern Colorado, northern 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. It migrates 
southward from mid-September to freeze-up. The 
migratory movements are erratic. The birds may 
suddenly appear in a place one day and be gone 
the next. 

The winter range extends from the southern tier 
of states southward to northern South America. The 
birds are usually fairly plentiful in the Louisiana 
marshes during the winter season. 


Normally, the hunter would set out his decoys on 
a mud flat or sandspit, preferably near the mouth of 
a tidal river adjacent to a marsh. Shorebirds, as their 
name implies, are inclined to trade along the fringe 
of waterways or coastal beaches, and the average 
shooter found he had as much sport pass shooting 
as he did decoy shooting. On many of the inland 
rivers, decoys were rigged out on the open points of 
low marshy islands, or on the bare points that often 
protruded at a bend in the river. 

This was the sport in which the quick, snap 
shooter did most of the execution. Those who have 
seen a flight of snipe (or “whisp,” as it was termed 
in older times) swerve in and out along a beach at 
high speed—now almost sweeping the sand with 
their wings, an instant later 60 feet high—realize that 
the man in a blind had to do some quick shooting 
to score. The man with an open-bored shotgun who 
could shoot quickly and with reasonable accuracy 
was the man who took top honors on snipe and 
plover. 

Market hunters often rigged out their stilt decoys 
on a beach and sought a rough blind in the dune 
grass. They were interested not so much in sport 
as in birds for the market, and normally they would 
wait until a large flight or “whisp” settled among 
the decoys. Old bay records indicate that often as 
many as 80 to 130 birds would be clustered among 
the decoys. Then the hunter would rise up and the 
birds would jump to a bunched flight, on which he 
would fire. One old Bamegat bayman reported kill¬ 
ing as many as 54 snipe by firing both barrels of his 















Plate I. Drivers normally would follow the course shown 
in pushing snipe past a stander. 


8-gauge gun into the bunched birds. Other market 
hunters would fire one barrel while the birds were 
among the decoys, the other just as they took flight. 
This accounts for the fact that so many of the old 
snipe decoys are badly pockmarked with shot. 

Today there are but two methods generally prac¬ 
ticed. One can be followed by the merest novice, 
provided he can shoot quickly and hold true, but 
the second requires one or two companions and calls 
for some knowledge of snipe habits. 

The first method, with or without the aid of a dog, 
merely requires legs stout enough to stand up under 
a few hours of tramping the marsh—which can be 
heavy going. These birds avoid dry ground, and 
seem to prefer a terrain that causes the hunter to 
sink halfway to his knees at every step. Their ideal 
cover seems to be a salt meadow with an inch or two 
of water covering it, but with an occasional hum¬ 
mock that is barely moist. 

Unless you can mark your birds down better than 
the average, a retriever is a must, for snipe seem to 
blend perfectly with their habitat. Some hunters 
mark a bird down, remove the empty shell from 
their gun and, without removing their gaze from 
the spot marked, throw the shell as near as they 
can to that spot. Even this method is not always suc¬ 
cessful, and the real answer is a good retriever. A 
spaniel that remains at heel until after the bird is 
down is preferred by many. The man who gets a 
double often fails to recover one of the birds unless 
he has a dog. It must be admitted, however, that 
doubles on snipe are not common, as any shorebird 
hunter will testify. 

The other method, and one calling for more ex¬ 
perience, is that of driving the birds. Several factors 
which affect the success of this procedure, namely, 
the wind and its direction, the terrain, and the loca¬ 
tion of the near-by body of water. It also calls for 
experience and co-operation on the part of the 
driver or drivers. 

When disturbed, these birds normally will fly into 
the wind, then make a climbing turn across the 
wind, and in many instances seem to favor a turn 
toward the nearest body of water. 

Successful driving depends entirely upon the 
knowledge and experience of the drivers, for they 
can shift the angle of their approach if they see the 
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birds are passing short or over the stander. In some 
instances, the stander finds it necessary to move 30 
or 40 yards in order to bring the passing birds within 
range. Usually the first few birds flushed will indi¬ 
cate the route the majority will follow. 

If there happens to be a line of trees with a gap 
in them, between the field and the adjacent body of 
water, the snipe seem to select this gap as a route, 
although the reason for it is obscure, as usually they 
pass over higher than the trees. 

In driving, noise is to be avoided. Merely enough 
movement to insure the flushing of the birds is the 
primary requirement. The drivers must cover the 
ground thoroughly, however, and work as a team, 
each overlapping the other’s course in criss-crossing 
the field. Also, the drivers should attempt no shoot¬ 
ing, regardless of the opportunities offered. Their 
turn will come when the others drive. 

Often it is possible to drive a field in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, and by watching the 
destination of the birds after they have been flushed 
from the first field, their general location can be de¬ 
termined for the next drive. Often it is possible to 
spend an entire morning alternately driving two 
fields, for snipe and other shorebirds of the same 
family are inclined to select one area for feeding 
during a certain period, and unless badgered by 
hunters day after day, will not change their feeding 
grounds. 

Once he has located a good snipe area, the hunter 
is assured of getting some of the most difficult and 
at the same time most interesting shooting. The man 
who can score on three shots out of five on driven 
snipe, especially in a high wind, need not fear for 
his laurels as a wing shot in almost any company. 

Most of the Canadian coastal marshes, especially 
those on the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia south¬ 
ward, have their population of snipe, and they are 
rarely hunted. The majority of the local hunters 
prefer woodcock, grouse, or waterfowl shooting, 
and exhibit little interest in tramping the low 
ground for a bird that is a difficult target and re¬ 
quires a large bag to constitute a meal. Visiting 
Americans, except for occasional waterfowl hunters 
who are confronted with “bluebird weather/’ are 
inclined to pass up the snipe in favor of almost any 
other game bird that happens to be available. Older 
sportsmen, however, remember the joys of shorebird 
shooting from the “old days,” and often they pass 
up good opportunities in the duck blind to get a 
morning of snipe shooting. 

The Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence is an¬ 
other haven for these birds, as are the marshes and 
meadows bordering many of the larger rivers that 
feed the St. Lawrence. The marshes of Lac St. Pierre, 
which is nothing more than a wide bulge of the St. 
Lawrence, were once famous shorebird grounds, but 
today the visiting hunter might spend a week on 
these broad meadows without encountering another 
shorebird hunter. 

In some areas on the Pacific coast of Canada the 
birds are hunted, but here also the sport seems 
secondary to other forms of hunting. This is for¬ 
tunate, in one sense, for it insures the future of the 
shorebird on this continent. 

It should not be believed that the shorebirds are 
confined entirely to the coastal regions, although 
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they were always more plentiful there. Many of the 
large inland lakes and rivers have large shorebird 
populations, and the central Canadian marshes pro¬ 
vide excellent shooting. Before the law was initiated 
protecting these birds, Michigan snipe shooting at¬ 
tracted considerable attention. 

There are two definite schools of thought regard¬ 
ing the best actual shooting practice on snipe. One 
holds that the hunter should be constantly alert and 
shoot as quickly as possible, before the bird begins 
its erratic flight. The other contends that the bird 
is still well within range after it has discontinued 
the zigging and zagging, and that the man who will 
follow the bird, hold his fire, and wait until the 
steady course is resumed, will do best. 

Suns and Ammunition. The average upland game 
hunter has his own idea as to the best shot size for 
the various species of birds hunted, but the average 
shorebird hunter will agree that No. 9 shot is the 
most satisfactory for this shooting. Regardless of 
gauge, the double gun, with one barrel bored im¬ 
proved cylinder and the other modified choke, is the 


most satisfactory gun for this shooting. The cylinder 
barrel is just right for the close birds, and the modi¬ 
fied barrel gives a better opportunity to bring down 
the more distant birds. 

The average shorebird shooter, who really seeks 
out this hunting in areas where it is legal, seems in¬ 
clined to prefer the smaller gauges for this task. The 
preference seems to be, in order of importance, 20 
gauge, 28 gauge, and .410. The more “addicted” of 
the shorebird hunters are inclined to go to the ex¬ 
treme in shells also. They will load the cylinder- 
bored barrel with a mid-range load and the modified 
barrel with a long-range load. 

Many novice snipe hunters, having fired once at 
a snipe and missed, will neglect to take a second shot 
at the bird, believing it to be out of range. Often this 
is a mistake, for the snipe is a small bird, and in 
flight seems smaller and therefore more distant. If 
No. 10 shot is used, the pattern will be much more 
dense than the larger shot to which the average 
shooter is accustomed. The longer second shot, if 
reasonably accurate, often will bring down the bird. 



H. H. Pittman, from Natl. Audubon Society. 




|- PART VIII 

WATERFOWL 


The ducks and geese of North America, which 
play such an important part in the sporting scene, 
are members of a large family, known to the biolo¬ 
gist as Anatidae. Throughout the world there are 
approximately 230 different members of this fam¬ 
ily, of which there are 61 on this continent, includ¬ 
ing the swans. In addition to the 61 species which 
are native here, wind, tide, and flight error bring 
approximately 20 other species to this continent on 
occasion. 

Although the finer points of identification are 
important to the biologist, the hunter is concerned 
only with the more important features of the birds, 
features which identify them as members of the 
family. They are marked by the following general 
characteristics: a foot with four toes, three toes 
joined by webs, the fourth higher and not joined; 
a broad, flat bill (except in the case of mergansers 
or geese) that has lamellae or small serrations on the 
edges of the mandibles; a short leg (except in tree 
ducks); a flat body and (except for the ruddy ducks) 
a short tail, long neck, and long wing; an oil gland 
at the base of the tail providing an oil with which 
the bird dresses its plumage; flightlessness during 
the moulting period; a tendency to nest on the 
ground (with few exceptions); the ability of the 
young to walk and swim almost immediately after 
being hatched. 

In waterfowl, as in other forms, the scientific no¬ 
menclature follows a definite pattern, indicating the 


connection between the genus, species, and sub¬ 
species. The first term employed indicates the genus, 
the second the species, and the third the sub-species: 
for example, Branta canadensis minima . The use 
of the common names of many species of waterfowl 
can result in considerable confusion, for many of 
the common names are of local origin, and the duck 
that is known as a bluebill in one section will be 
called a baldpate in another, and the bird called a 
bluebill there will be termed a broadbill in still 
another section. 

Most hunters are inclined to break ducks down 
into two general classifications; puddle ducks (river 
and pond ducks) and divers (bay, sea, or diving 
ducks). Under the puddle (Antinae) ducks come 
the following: 

Baldpate 
Black Duck 
Florida Duck 
Gadwall 

Mallard (common) 

Mottled Duck 
New Mexican Duck 
Pintail (American) 

Shoveller 
Fcal, Blue-winged 
Teal, Cinnamon 
Fcal, European 
Teal, Green-winged 
Widgeon, European 
Wood Duck 


Mareca americana 
Anas rubripes 
Anas fulvigula fulvigula 
Anas strepera 
A nas platyrhynchos platyr - 
hynchos 

Anas fulvigula maculosa 
Anas diazi novimexicana 
Anas acuta tzitzihoa 
Spatula clypeata 
Anas discors 
Anas C. cyanoptera 
Anas crecca 
A nos carolitiensis 
Marcca pen elope 
Aix sponsa 



Under diving ducks (Nyrocinae) come the follow¬ 
ing: 


Bufflehead 
Canvasback 
Eider, American 
Eider, King 
Eider, Northern 
Eider, Pacific 
Eider, Spectacled 
Eider, Steller’s 
Golden-eye, American 

Golden-eye Barrow’s 
Harlequin, Eastern 

Harlequin, Western 

Labrador Duck (now ex¬ 
tinct) 

Old Squaw 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Scaup, Greater 
Scaup, Lesser 
Scoter, American 

Scoter, Surf 
Scoter, White-winged 


Bucephala albeola 
Ay thy a valisineria 
Somateria molissima dresseri 
Somateria spectabilis 
Somateria molissimi borealis 
Somateria v-nigra 
Lampronetta fischeri 
Polysticta stelleri 
Bucephala clangula amer¬ 
icana 

Bucephala islandica 
Histrionicus histrionicus 
histrionicus 

Hist r ionicus histrionicus 
pad ficus 

Camptorhynchus labradorius 
Clangula hyemalis 
Aythya americana 
Aythya collaris 
Aythya marila 
Aythya affinis 
Oidemia nedretica nigra 
americana 

Melanitta perspicillata 
Melanitta deglandi 
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The less important members of the family, so far 
as the hunter is concerned, are the mergansers, the 
tree ducks, the ruddy ducks, and the masked ducks. 
These include the following: 


American Merganser 

Hooded Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Ruddy Duck 
Masked Duck 
Black-bellied Tree Duck 

Fulvous Tree Duck 


Mergus merganser ameri- 
canus 

Lophodytes cucullatus 
Mergus serrator 
Oxyura jamaicensis rubida 
Oxyura dominica 
De n d rocygn a autumn a I is 
autumnal is 

Dendrocygna bicolor helva 



Plate II. 

The hunter is but one of the many enemies with 
which the waterfowl must contend, and he is re¬ 
sponsible for but a small percentage of the annual 
mortality. Starvation, drought, and disease take the 
really large tolls, especially on the nesting and win¬ 
tering grounds, and on tne nesting grounds flood 
also claims a high percentage. Disease, however, is 
the worst enemy, and while much has been done to 
eliminate the form of botulism which once claimed 
hundreds of thousands of ducks, this disease still 
appears in some areas. 

This disease, when first discovered, was thought 
to be the result of a poison peculiar to certain salts, 
for the areas where the greatest losses were sustained 
were in the West and Midwest on lakes and marshes 
of high alkaline content. Careful study, however, 
revealed that the disease was the result of bacteria, 
which flourished on marshes where there was con¬ 
siderable decayed organic material. Stagnant waters 
seemed to be perfect cultures for the disease, and 
conservation agencies took action to remedy the 
matter by creating dams to preserve a water level. 
The situation has not been fully corrected, but con¬ 
ditions are improving each year. 

In some of the wintering areas of waterfowl lead 
poisoning also takes a toll, although this loss was 
reduced somewhat when the law made baiting il¬ 
legal. Like other birds of the same family, ducks 
require a certain amount of grit in their gizzard in 
order to grind the food for digestion. In areas where 
the shooting was rather heavy, the ducks picked 
up some shot when feeding on corn and when taking 
small stones into the gizzard. In some instances, 
death resulted from one or two shot in the gizzard, 
and it was determined that four or five No. 4 shot 
were definitely a fatal dose. In these baited areas 
many of the ducks killed late in the season were 
found to be in poor condition, and gunners often 
remarked on the numbers of birds that seemed 
either crippled or sick. This could quite definitely 


be attributed to lead poisoning, and examination 
of stomach contents often revealed from 10 to 30 
shot pellets. 

This section would not be complete without some 
discussion on the flight speeds of waterfowl. This 
subject is one of considerable interest and no little 
debate among shooters, the majority of whom are 
inclined to attribute a higher speed to some species 
than they could possibly attain, and fail to recog¬ 
nize the speed of other species which, because of 
their larger size, seem to be moving more slowly. 

The canvasback, which does not appear to be 
moving rapidly, often escapes the gunner by his 
deceptive speed, whereas the teals are often overled. 
The Canada goose, or honker, which seems to be 
flapping along at a leisurely pace, often is moving 
almost twice as fast as the shooter believes. 

Since the advent of the airplane it is much easier 
to check the flight speed of various waterfowl, and 
the maximum speeds attained by some of these birds 
is rather surprising. Below are listed some of the 
ducks and geese and the speeds at which they have 
been clocked by both automobile and plane. 

Canvasback 72, 68, 70, and 71 m.p.h. 

Pintail 66, 64, 55, and 65 m.p.h. 

Canada Goose 61, 60, 52, and 58 m.p.h. 

Mallard 60, 58, 57, and 51 m.p.h. 

Shoveller 52, 51, 46, and 45 m.p.h. 

Whistling Swan 51, 48, 47, and 43 m.p.h. 

Snow Goose 50, 48, 46, and 45 m.p.h. 

Cackling Goose 49, 48, 43, and 42 m.p.h. 

American Brant 45, 44, 43, and 41 m.p.h. 

Redhead 43, 42, 41, and 40 m.p.h. 

European Teal (English record) 68 m.p.h. 

Cinnamon Teal (California) 59 m.p.h. 

Golden-eye 50 m.p.h. 

Green-wing Teal 44, 43, and 40 m.p.h. (short distance) 



For comparison, the list of recorded flight speeds 
of upland game birds is interesting. 

Bobwhite Quail 49, 48, 44, and 43 m.p.h. 

California Quail 51, 42, and 39 m.p.h. 

Pheasant 60, 51, 50, and 49 m.p.h. (with wind) 
Sharp-tailed Grouse 33, 30, 29, and 28 m.p.h. 

Ruffed Grouse 24, 23, and 22 m.p.h. 
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Undoubtedly the fastest bird on this continent is 
the duck hawk, or peregrine falcon, which has been 
docked at speeds as high as 180 m.p.h. 

Another point which causes considerable argu¬ 
ment among the wildfowlers is that of waterfowl 
longevity. Average ages, compiled from several 
sources, indicate that the following ages might be 
considered to be the “life expectancy” of waterfowl. 

Swans, 40 years 
Geese, 30 years 
Ducks, 20 to 24 years 



One point which is the source of great debate 
concerns the myth that the Canada goose mates but 
once, and that in the event of the death of that 
mate it will not mate with another and will live out 
its days alone. This has often been proved fallacious, 
and there are few recorded instances where it is 
known to be a fact. One farmer at Lake Matta- 
muskeet, N. C., has stated that a gander which he had 
kept on the farm for 12 years lost its mate as a result 
of an accident. Three weeks later the gander mated 
with a goose on the lake and has since remained 
mated. 

The fly ways or migration routes followed by 
waterfowl are mysterious to humans. Although these 
routes cannot be accurately defined, it has been 
established that waterfowl and other migratory 
birds follow certain routes to and from their nest¬ 
ing and wintering grounds. While there is a certain 
amount of deviation, there are some species which 
follow a common pathway, and in many instances 
deviate but slightly from their course year after 
year. Occasional individuals may stray, but even 
these individuals rarely move any great distance to 
the right or left of their accustomed flyway. 

As a result of many years of study, banding, and 
checking, it has been established that there are but 
four major fly ways on this continent. These are 
known, merely as a means of identification, as the 
Atlantic, Mississippi, Central, and Pacific flyways. 
The maps showing the outlines of these flyways 



Plate V. Typical Tree Duck. 


bring out one point quite clearly—that is, that the 
funnel mouth is in the north. For breeding and 
nesting, the birds move northward and spread out 
widely, but when driven southward by the cold, they 
move in a narrower path along a natural terrain 
feature. Many of the waterfowl which winter on 
coastal waters travel far inland to nest, as the in¬ 
dividual flight maps shown with the various species 
will show. Some of the ducks that winter in the ex¬ 
treme southern tip of Louisiana travel all the way 
to northern Alaska to nest, and some of those that 
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winter in Florida go west and north as far as Mack¬ 
enzie Bay. 

Wildfowlers who kill banded birds would do 
much to aid the biologists, and would contribute to 
a greater understanding of waterfowl, if they would 
take the time to send these bands to the agency 
whose name is on the band. Do not keep the bands 
as souvenirs; send them in, and do your part in 
carrying on the study. 


The following table gives the average weight of 

North American ducks and geese 
where stated in ounces): 

(in pounds, except 

Species 

Male 

Female 

Blue Goose 

5 V 4 

4 s A 

Canada Goose 

9 

8 

Western Canada Goose 

9 

VA 

Richardson’s Goose 

5 

4 

Cackling Goose 

3 *4 

3 

Lesser Canada Goose 

5 

4 Vi 

Emperor Goose 

6 

6 Vs 

Ross’s Goose 

3 

*3 A 

Snow Goose 

714 

6 

Lesser Snow Goose 

5 

4'A 

Tule Goose 

6i/ 2 

5'A 

White-Fronted Goose 

5 Vi 

4 s A 

American Brant 

3 V 4 

**A 

Black Brant 

3 Vi 

3 

Baldpate 

13/ 

1 Vi 

Black Duck 

23/ 

* 1/2 

Black-Bellied Tree Duck 

13/ 

1 ' A 

Bufflehead 

15 OZ. 

12 OZ. 

Canvasback 

3 

S3A 


GEESE 

History. Geese, in the terminology of the scien¬ 
tists, belong in the order A meres (waterfowl), the 
family of Anatidae (gooselike swimmers), and the 
sub-family Anserinae. The group are close relatives 
of the swans, from which they differ chiefly by hav¬ 
ing a neck shorter than the body and the “lores/* 
or space between the eye and bill, covered with 
feathers. They are also related to the ducks, from 
whom, apart from size, they differ by the sexes* being 
similar in color and by lacking the cere, or soft 
raised surface at the base of the upper bill, and hav¬ 
ing a more rounded body than most ducks. 

BARNACLE GOOSE 

Common Names: None so far as known on the 
American continent. In the British Isles: Clakis, or 
Bar Goose. In France: Oie Bernache (barnacle 
goose) or Oie Nonnette (nun goose). 

History. The barnacle goose is a European species 
but occasionally visits the eastern American seacoast 
in the fall. The name is derived from old legends 
and beliefs that the young came from the barnacle 
shells found clinging to ships, pilings, or pieces of 
driftwood. One fourteenth-century writer actually 
gave an account of seeing young birds emerge from 
these shells. The legend flourished because until 
comparatively recent times the breeding places of 
this goose were unknown and their habits obscure. 
So few of these birds are killed on this continent 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, 
D. C., and the Canadian National Museum at Ot- 


Species 

Male 

Female 

American Eider 

4'A 

3!4 

King Eider 

4 

3*4 

Pacific Eider 

5 3 A 

5 1 / 

Spectacled Eider 

3 Vi 

3!4 

Stcller’s Eider 

2 

2 

Florida Duck 

21/ 

2 

Fulvous Tree Duck 

13/ 

1*4 

Gad wall 

2 

13/ 

American Golden-eye 

2/ 

13/ 

Barrow’s Golden-eye 

2/ 

1S A 

Harlequin 

ll/ 2 

i *4 

Mallard 

21/2 

2/ 

Masked Duck 

H/2 

i *4 

American Merganser 

23/ 

2 *4 

Hooded Merganser 

1*4 

1 

Red-Breasted Merganser 

2/ 

1*/ 

Mottled Duck 

2 

13/ 

New Mexican Duck 

2 

13/ 

Old Squaw 

11/2 

1*4 

Pintail 

2 

1*4 

Redhead 

2 

13/ 

Ring-Necked Duck 

11/ 

I/ 

Ruddy Duck 

n/ 

1 

Greater Scaup 

13/ 

1*4 

Lesser Scaup 

11/ 

11/ 

American Scoter 

21/ 

2 

Surf Scoter 

2 

13/ 

White-Winged Scoter 

3 

3 

Shoveller 

11/ 

1 

Blue-winged Teal 

13 OZ. 

11 OZ. 

Cinnamon Teal 

12 OZ. 

11 OZ. 

Green-winged Teal 

1 1 OZ. 

10 OZ. 

European Teal 

10 OZ. 

90Z. 

Widgeon (European) 

11/ 

1/ 

Wood Duck 

l 1 / 

1 


There are about 40 species but only ten or 12 
are found in this country. Of these not more than 
two or three are actual residents, while the others 
must be classed as migrant visitors from Canada 
and Alaska. 

Of all the wildfowl on the North American con¬ 
tinent the geese are the most highly prized from the 
gunner’s standpoint. Their extreme wariness and 
the difficulties of decoying them within range of 
the gun are a challenge to the sportsman’s skill, and 
the delicious flavor of their flesh ranks them as one 
of the outstanding game birds. 


Branta leucopsis 

tawa, Canada, ask that all specimens shot be re¬ 
ported to either of those offices. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469 .) In ap- 
earance this bird is not unlike the American or 
lack brant. The chief difference is in the head. On 
the barnacle goose the head is entirely white except 
for a narrow streak or patch running from the bill 
to the eye, and a continuation of the black from the 
neck which extends over the crown to the forehead 
like a narrow hood (whence the name “nun goose** 
is derived.) 

All other markings are similar to those of the 
brant except that the sides are a more silvery-gray 
with barred markings of white. 

Both afloat and in the air the barnacle goose close¬ 
ly resembles the brant but the white face and throat 
are distinguishable from some distance. 

















Characteristics. It is not uncommon for geese to 
quarrel briefly while feeding but this trait is more 
pronounced in the barnacle goose. They seldom mix 
with any other species. They are the least wary of 
all the geese, and in direct contrast to the wily Can¬ 
ada goose, they sometimes fail to become alarmed 
even at the approach of man. This is due much 
more to stupidity than to tameness. 

Barnacle geese are less seagoing in their feeding 
habits than the brant. They do some feeding on 
the bare tidal flats but prefer the firmer turf behind 
the dunes and sandhills. 

Breeding. During the nesting season the gander 
keeps the usual faithful watch while the goose is 
sitting on four or five eggs. 

The nests, usually formed of small twigs and 
mosses, are located in the most inaccessible 
places to escape foxes and other natural enemies. 
In some instances nests have been observed on 


BLUE GOOSE 

Common Names: Alaska Goose, Bald Brant, Bald- 
Headed Brant, Blue Brant, Blue Snow Goose, Blue 
Wavey, Blue-Winged Goose, Brant, Eagle Headed 
Brant, Oie Aigle (eagle goose), Oie Bleue (blue 
goose) (French), Silver Brant, Skillet Head. 

History. The blue goose, despite its vast numbers, 
is comparatively unknown beyond the limits of its 
restricted range. Unlike most other members of the 
goose family, its summer and winter homes are far 
removed from each other and the blue goose does 
not pause for long on its flights between the two 
places. 

In common with many other geese it is often 
known locally as “brant.” As the scientific name 
caerulescens (bluish) denotes, the body coloring is 
more bluish-gray than other varieties and the local 
names for this species frequently refer to the dis¬ 
tinct coloration. 

At one time is was supposed that the blue goose 
was a color phase of the lesser snow goose but it 
has since been established that they are two dis¬ 
tinct species. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469.) This 
is a goose of medium size possessing certain char¬ 
acteristic markings which, once recognized, cannot 
be confused with those of any other species. At first 
glance, the all-white head and neck contrast sharply 
with the dark body and puts this bird in a class by 
itself. Among all the other geese, only the emperor 
also has a white head, but his black foreneck as 
well as other markings distinguish him from the 
blue goose. 

In detail, the coloration of the blue goose is as fol¬ 
lows: 

The bill is pinkish, sometimes deepening to red¬ 
dish, and has a light pink or whitish nail. The cut¬ 
ting edges of the mandibles are black and form a 
“grinning patch” which is lacking on the emperor. 

The entire head and neck are white. The forepart 
of the head, particularly at the base of the bill, is 
commonly stained rust color. The eye is brown. 

The body is a dusky gray, often blackish, and the 
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narrow ledges with a sheer drop of more than 30 
feet beneath them. Naturalists have frequently 
speculated as to how the young reach the water but 
no definite conclusion has been reached. So far as 
is known the parents do not assist them, but newly- 
hatched birds do descend the almost perpendicular 
cliff faces apparently unharmed. 

Immature birds generally have more brown in 
the dark areas and the white on the head is mottled 
by dark feathers. They attain adult plumage after 
their first summer. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds are 
chiefly in the eastern part of Greenland and in 
Spitzbergen. The winter feeding areas are scattered 
over Europe and the British Isles but the birds are 
particularly numerous along the west coast of Scot¬ 
land. They leave their winter feeding grounds about 
the first of May and migrate from the north in 
late Autumn. 


Chen caerulescens 

back and sides are marked with regular wavy lines 
varying from pale brown to ashy-gray. The under 
parts are always lighter than the upper parts. The 
rump may be white, or nearly so, but is often bluish- 
gray. The tail varies from slate-gray to gray-brown 
and is generally edged and tipped with a lighter 
tone. The tail coverts, upper and lower, are pale 
gray or white speckled with bluish-gray or grayish 
tan. 

All wing coverts are grayish-blue, some of the 
lesser and middle coverts being streaked with black. 
The greater coverts nearest to the body are black 
with wide white edgings varying from light buff to 
white. These feathers are long and flexible and form 
a distinctive marking on the bird. 

The breast and belly markings are more variable 
on the blue goose than on any other species. On 
some the breast is similar to the back only lighter 
in tone, on others it may be ashy-gray to almost 
whitish, and on still others it may be pure white. 

Some naturalists believe that cross-breeding with 
the snow geese produces this lighter coloration. 
Although there seems to be no direct proof that one 
species mates with the other, there is a general belief 
that hybridism does occur. It has been pointed out, 
in support of this theory, that the main flights of 
blue geese retain their normal markings but on 
the western fringes of the flight where they mingle 
with the lesser snow geese variations are extremely 
common. 

The dark birds in a flock of lesser snow geese 
almost invariably prove to be blue geese and these 
latter usually bear lighter markings on the breast 
than the average blue. 

The feet are identical with those of the lesser 
snow goose and, like those of that species, generally 
change from pinkish to a more orange tone in the 
winter. 

Characteristics. The blue goose is gregarious by 
nature and readily associates with other species 
whenever the flight lanes or feeding grounds con¬ 
verge. They are most often found with the lesser 
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snow geese but on migration may mingle with 
lesser Canadas and brant. 

They are noisy both in flight and while feeding 
and give voice to several different calls. The “honk¬ 
ing” note is rather deep and hoarse, a raucous 
“quack” is commonly heard, and while feeding there 
is an incessant chorus of gabbling which sounds 
something like the excited barking of a small dog. 
When large numbers of birds are gathered together 
the monotone of sound is usually broken at inter¬ 
vals by shrill cries from individuals. 

Blue geese are gluttonous feeders. Even the young 
birds gorge themselves and so develop more rapidly 
than is the general rule. Like the snow geese, they 
root out most of their food, consuming the entire 
plant and leaving no trace of vegetation where they 
have fed. In the north their chief food is the common 
tundra grass which they devour in such quantities 
that they become exceedingly plump, and birds have 
been known to burst open upon striking the earth 
when shot. On the winter feeding grounds the food 
consists of various grasses but the method of feeding 
is the same. 

Breeding. So far as is known, the courtship pro¬ 
ceeds in the usual manner with much bowing and 


waving of necks, and the birds are generally mated 
upon arrival at the breeding grounds. 

The nests are often rather bulky affairs construc¬ 
ted of grass, moss, and other vegetation and lined 
with down. They are built on hummocks or slight 
elevations amid the soggy marshlands of the tundra. 
The eggs usually number from three to five and the 
period of incubation is about 24 days. The gander 
remains close to the nest during the hatching period. 
Some authorities believe that he takes his turn at 
sitting on the eggs, while others maintain that he 
takes no part in the incubation. The breeding 
grounds are so inaccessible that we have no com¬ 
plete and definite knowledge of the bird's habits. 

The more wary females leave the nest at the first 
approach of possible danger, but others lie close 
until discovery is certain. Both parents usually fly 
off about 100 yards and protest loudly over the 
invasion of their domain. If there is time the female 
generally covers the eggs with down before leaving 
the nest. This not only aids in keeping them warm 
until her return but also hides them from the her¬ 
ring gulls who would otherwise raid the nest. 

The young are able to leave the nest soon after 
birth and become strong and active within a few 



Plate I. Distribution of Blue Goose. 




































days. They are able to fly about five or six weeks 
after hatching and are nearly full grown at the end 
of two months. The immature birds resemble the 
adults except that the head and neck are a pale 
brownish-gray and only the chin is white. The bill 
and feet are darker and the greater wing coverts 
are neither as long nor as well-defined as on the 
older birds. 

Range and Distribution. The main breeding 
ground lies in the tundra country along the western 
section of Baffin Island in the vicinity of Foxe Basin. 
Other nesting areas are located on Southampton 
Island, Hudson Bay, and near the Perry River, 
Northwest Territories. 

The winter home is in the coastal marshes of 
Louisiana. The bulk of the flocks are found there 
from the Mississippi delta to just west of Vermillion 


COMMON CANADA GOOSE 

Common Names: Bay Goose, Bemache (French), 
Big Gray Goose, Big Mexican Goose, Black-Headed 
Goose, Black-Necked Goose, Canada Brant, Com¬ 
mon Wild Goose, Cravat Goose, French Goose, 
Honker, Long-Necked Goose, Northern Goose, Reef 
Goose, Wavey, Wild Goose. 

History. Probably no other game bird enjoys the 
distinction of being called by so many different 
names as the ever-popular “honker.” While some 
of these names are widely known, most of them are 
local terms used in the various localities where 
Canadensis is hunted. By any name, the big Canada 
has always been eagerly sought by gunners and it 
is remarkable that the birds remained as plentiful 
as they have. Under the present-day laws there is 
every prospect that their numbers will increase. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 47 °-) The 
group Branta canadensis is divided into five varieties 
or sub-species all bearing the same general markings 
and differing mainly in size and color shading. The 
various members of the group are listed as follows: 

Common Canada Goose: Branta canadensis 

Western Canada Goose: Branta canadensis oc¬ 
cidentals 

Lesser Canada Goose: Branta canadensis leu- 
copareia 

Cackling Goose: Branta canadensis minima 

Richardson’s Goose: Branta canadensis hutchinsi 

The Canada goose is a large brownish-gray bird 
with a long neck and definite characteristic mark¬ 
ings. The adult males (ganders) vary in weight 
from over 8 pounds to 14 pounds and specimens up 
to 20 pounds are not uncommon. The average 
weight is about 9 to g ]/ 2 pounds. The body may be 
from 35 to 40 inches in length and the wingspread 
is often more than 6 feet. The goose averages slightly 
smaller than the gander both in size and wing span 
and is apt to be one or 2 pounds lighter. 

Both sexes have the same coloration and markings 
and in those respects are indistinguishable from 
each other. 

The head and neck (commonly called a “stock¬ 
ing”) are a rich, shiny black broken only by an 
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Bay. Only occasional birds reach farther east and 
few if any go as far west as Texas. 

The autumn migration begins early in September 
and follows a course down the east side of Hudson 
Bay and thence directly southwest to the winter 
grounds in Louisiana. The spring exodus to the 
breeding grounds begins late in March or early in 
April and follows a course west of the Mississippi 
River straight north to Manitoba. There the flights 
pause to rest before turning eastward to James Bay, 
whence they follow the autumn route north to the 
nesting areas. The spring migration thus travels a 
route about 600 miles longer than the autumn flight. 
The migration of these geese is more nearly non¬ 
stop than that of the other varieties although they 
do pause to rest at certain favored spots along the 
flyway. 


Branta canadensis canadensis 

oval patch of white extending from the upper sides 
of the head down each cheek and under the throat. 
The stocking ends cleanly at the base of the neck 
in sharp contrast to the pale chest. 

The upper body and wings are a gray-brown and 
each feather is tipped with a paler edge which pro¬ 
duces a barred effect. The underside of the wings 
is a uniformly light gray. 

The chest and breast are a pale ash-gray with 
white-tipped feathers which also give a barred ap¬ 
pearance. The flanks and belly are white and the 
under parts often appear rust-stained. The tail cov¬ 
erts, both upper and lower, are white and the rump 
is black. 

The bill, which is shorter than the head and has 
a broad “nail,” or tip, is black. The feet are also 
black and the eye is brown. 

Afloat or on land the Canada is readily recog¬ 
nized by his big brownish-gray body and the long 
black neck. The watchers or sentinels hold their 
necks rigidly upright and the white cheek patches 
are easily discernible for some distance. 

A flight of Canadas, whether in the familiar “V” 
pattern of long journeys or the irregular groupings 
of short flights, could hardly be mistaken for any 
other birds. The large bodies, which appear gray 
from below, and the long outstretched necks would 
be sufficient identification even without the frequent 
telltale honking note which often heralds their ap- 

E roach before they are visible. (The cormorant also 
ies in “V” or oblique line formation and might be 
confused, at a distance, with the flying Canada ex¬ 
cept that cormorants are black in color and silent in 
flight.) 

Characteristics. The term wary may be applied 
to many game birds, but the honker combines with 
his wariness a cunning and sagacity that has won 
him the respect of all who come in contact with 
him. Possessed of a keen sight and excellent hear¬ 
ing, these birds are quick to detect danger and in¬ 
telligent enough to avoid it. 

The “V” formation mentioned above is most com¬ 
monly used for long flights. A wise old gander usu- 
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ally heads this flying wedge, but the leadership may 
change several times during the flight. Occasionally 
the “V” pattern is altered to a long oblique line, 
but it is unusual to see geese flying one behind the 
other in Indian file. The wing-beats of the individ¬ 
ual are not always in unison with those of his com¬ 
panions and the flight often appears to have a 
wavy, undulating motion. It is during these flights 
that the familiar honking is heard so frequently: 
a deep, resonant “/ze- honk” or “ka- ronk,” with the 
accent on the second syllable. 

The flight speed of the Canada goose ranges from 
45 to 60 miles an hour but his great size makes him 
appear deceptively slow. 

Like the diving ducks, Canadas ordinarily run a 
few steps on the surface of the water before taking 
off, but when alarmed, if in full plumage, they can 
spring into flight with a single bound like a mal¬ 
lard. However, they do not always depend on flight 
to escape their enemies. When circumstances war¬ 
rant they “freeze” and lie absolutely motionless with 
their long necks stretched out in front of the body. 
They frequently assume this position while on their 
nests and sometimes resort to it on beaches and 


sandbars, or in marsh grass. At such times their 
coloring so blends with their surroundings that it is 
almost impossible to detect their presence. They 
do not move a feather until the danger has passed 
or is at least some distance away, and then they move 
only with great caution and are likely to sneak to 
better cover rather than break into flight. 

They are powerful swimmers and if necessary can 
move quite rapidly through the water. However, 
they spend more time ashore than other wildfowl 
and will often walk long distances when it would 
seem that flight would be easier. They are better 
equipped for walking than most ducks because their 
legs are set farther forward on the body. 

While feeding, whether on land or water, one 
or more sentinels are always on guard, their long 
necks held straight up and ready to give the alarm 
at the first hint of danger. The feeding geese also 
raise their heads frequently, so that there is little 
chance for a surprise attack on the flock. 

The food of Canada geese is almost wholly vege¬ 
table although they do eat some insects, mollusks, 
and small crustaceans at times. In shallow water they 
obtain seeds, roots of aquatic plants, eel grass, and 
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Plate II. The Atlantic Flyway. 


other foods by thrusting the head and neck below 
the surface in a scooping motion. In slightly deeper 
water they “tip” like some of the ducks. The head 
and neck are completely immersed and the tail 
oints straight up, while they maintain their balance 
y moving their feet. In the course of feeding they 
swallow quantities of sand and grit as an aid to 
digestion. 

They often feed in pastures, and no sheep could 
crop the grass any closer. They are fond of barley, 
wheat, oats, and com and sometimes do considerable 
damage to young crops. In the fall they gather in 


stubble fields and glean whatever has been left from 
the harvest. Once a feeding ground has been estab¬ 
lished they return to it regularly if not molested. 

The favorite feeding times are early morning and 
just before sunset, although they may often be seen 
in stubble fields at noon. Other species may share 
the same feeding grounds but the Canadas remain 
in their own group and do not allow the others to 
mingle with them. 

Breeding. The early courtship is not without the 
usual battles between rival ganders. Such battles 
may last more than half an hour and the antagon- 
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ists give and take considerable punishment from the 
powerful wing-strokes and stout bills. Even after the 
victor has been accepted by the goose he may have 
to defend his position against some persistent suitor. 

Between struggles and after having driven off his 
competitors, the gander applies himself to wooing 
the goose he has chosen for a mate. He approaches 
her with his head lowered almost to the ground, his 
bill wide open, and emitting loud hisses. His feath¬ 
ers are distended until they make a rustling sound 
and the larger quills fairly rattle. When he reaches 
the female his neck curves gracefully over and 


around her in a caressing motion, sometimes brush¬ 
ing her body lightly. She, in turn, moves her neck 
in various directions in response to his attentions. 

With a permanent relationship thus established 
the pair turn to nest building. The nest may vary in 
character in different localities but it is almost in¬ 
variably on the ground. A natural depression is 
lined with whatever material is available, such as 
small sticks, grass, moss, or leaves, and topped off 
with down from the breast of the female. If the or¬ 
iginal depression is suitable it may only be lined 
thinly with down, but where large nests are con- 
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structed they often reach a width of 2 feet or more, common practice, for geese prefer ground nests near 
In certain sections the nests may be located in trees the water. 

and sometimes the abandoned nests of large birds The eggs, generally five or six in number, are a 
such as hawks are made over. However, this is not creamy-white color when newly laid. The incubation 



Plate IV. The Central Flyway. 
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time is from 28 to 30 days. Only the goose sits on the after they are bom, both gander and goose guard 

eggs, but the gander remains on guard close to the the young vigilantly. The parents will brave even 

nest all during the hatching period. man to protect their brood and are willing to sacri- 

Once the goslings leave the nest, which is soon fice their lives if necessary. 



Plate V. The Pacific Flyway. 
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The goslings need protection at this stage of their 
lives, for their enemies are numerous. Hawks, eagles, 
and gulls prey on them from the air. Foxes, coyotes, 
and other predators menace them along the shore, 
and turtles and pike await a meal beneath the water. 
The gander usually leads the flock while the goose 
acts as a rear guard and their keen eyes are always 
on the alert. 

A little past midsummer, while the young are 
growing up, the adult birds begin to moult. The 
primary feathers loosen and drop out and the birds 
are then incapable of flight. During this period they 
remain hidden in the reeds and marshes close to 
the water, for their only means of escape is by swim¬ 
ming. 

Around the middle of August the old birds have 
grown new plumage and both old and young are 
able to fly. About two weeks later they are strong 
and fit for the long journey to their wintering 
grounds. 

Immature birds resemble the adults except for 
being generally duller in appearance, with the 
barred markings less pronounced. The head and 
neck is often a brownish-black and the cheek patch 
may be flecked or barred with dusky markings. The 
black edges surrounding the patch are not so clearly 
defined. The breast is usually darker on young birds 
and all normally white areas are apt to be marked 
with brownish tints. 

The juveniles remain with the family group for 
at least one or two seasons and may continue with 
the group even after mating in their third year. 

Range and Distribution. The common Canada is 
more generally distributed and consequently better 
known than almost any other wild fowl. The sum¬ 
mer range extends from the lower Yukon Valley of 
Alaska to Labrador and the winter range covers a 
major portion of the United States. The main sum¬ 
mer (breeding) grounds lie in the great marshes of 
the Canadian provinces and extend nearly to the 
Arctic coast. In the West many birds summer in 
South Dakota, Colorado, Oregon, and northern Cal¬ 
ifornia. In this region the summer and winter ranges 
overlap to a considerable degree. 


WESTERN CANADA GOOSE 

Common Names: In certain localities this bird is 
erroneously referred to as Brant. It is commonly 
called the White-Cheeked Goose and probably 
known by some of the same names as those applied 
to the Common Canada. 

History. See that given for the common Canada 
goose. 

Identification. In size these birds compare with the 
common Canada, and their plumage markings are 
about the same, with the following exceptions. The 
Western commonly has a white, or nearly white, col¬ 
lar at the base of the “stocking.” (The Canada infre¬ 
quently has this collar also.) The cheek patch is 
usually divided by black under the throat, which is 
more rarely the case with the Canada, and the 
normally white areas of the patch are sometimes a 
rusty-brown barred with darker markings. The 


In common with other migratory birds the geese 
follow four main fly ways as follows (see maps): The 
Pacific coast fly way. Central fly way, Mississippi fly¬ 
way, and Atlantic flyway. Since there is some over¬ 
lapping in each of these it is impossible to draw a 
clearly defined line for each one, but in the main 
the same birds follow the same route year after year. 

Pacific coast birds from Alaska, British Columbia, 
and the northwestern states go as far south as the 
Mexican border. Those on the Central flyway, com¬ 
ing from the Yukon Flats, the Canadian provinces, 
and the northern tier of states, winter along the 
western shore of the Gulf of Mexico. The great 
Mississippi fly way is used by geese from the same 
general area as those on the Central flyway but the 
birds separate during the migration and are seldom, 
if ever, diverted to another flyway. These birds 
winter along the Gulf of Mexico from eastern Texas 
to Florida. The Atlantic flyway draws birds from 
Hudson Bay, Labrador, the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and even New 
England. This flight extends to Florida but the fav¬ 
orite winter grounds for great numbers of these birds 
are Chesapeake Bay and in the sounds along the 
North Carolina coast. Many of them winter on in¬ 
land waters and may be found as far north as there 
are large bodies of open water and sufficient food. 

In the spring the geese are among the first of the 
waterfowl to migrate to the north. Flocks which have 
wintered farthest south are the first to begin this 
migration, others following as the weather becomes 
milder. The month of March witnesses the greatest 
general movement, but some birds may start in late 
February. 

This great American bird holds, in addition to 
the conspicuous esteem in which it is held by the 
hunter, an important position in the affection of 
Americans generally. As his honking flight south¬ 
ward marks the close of autumn, so does his appear¬ 
ance in the blue skies of March signal the approach 
of spring. Those who have witnessed the V-shaped 
formation of the flock’s northern journey welcome 
the sight as a true harbinger of the season. 


Branta canadensis occidentalis 

feathers of the Western birds are darker than the 
Canada, especially the under parts, which are slate- 
brown. 

It is believed that the dampness of the climate on 
the A Vest Coast tends to produce darker birds. The 
Western Canada and its smaller counterpart, the 
cackling goose, which shares somewhat the same 
range, furnish examples of this theory. 

Characteristics. In general, this bird shares the 
same characteristics as those of the common Canada. 

Range and Distribution. This sub-species, although 
common and often plentiful in certain areas, occu¬ 
pies such a restricted range that it is not so well 
known as the Canada. Westerns are found along the 
coast from Vancouver Island to Prince William 
Sound, Alaska. They do not go far inland and sel¬ 
dom migrate. 



LESSER CANADA GOOSE 

Common Names: Bernache, Black Brant, Black- 
Leg, Brant, Eastern Brant, Eskimo Goose, Goose 
Brant, Gray Mud Goose, Little Honker, Short- 
Necked Goose, Southern Goose. 

History. It will be noted that the term “brant” in 
various forms is erroneously applied to this sub¬ 
species also. Formerly it was referred to as “Hutch¬ 
ins' ” goose—an error which has caused confusion 
because the Richardson’s goose is the true Hutch - 
insi, an entirely different bird. Further confusion is 
added by the fact that the scientific name leucoparia 
means white-cheeked, but this name is colloquially 
applied to the Western Canada goose. 

Identification. The lesser Canada goose is iden¬ 
tical in appearance to the common Canada, except 
for size; this smaller goose has a relatively shorter 
neck or “stocking,” from which comes one of its 
common names, “short-necked goose.” 

Characteristics. What has been written regarding 


Brant a canadensis leucoparia 

the common Canada applies also to this lesser spe¬ 
cies. The mating and breeding habits are similar 
and the flight pattern usually follows the familiar 
“V” formation. The honking note is of a higher 
pitch, which often aids in identification. 

Range and Distribution. The lesser Canada is the 
most abundant of all the western species. They range 
from their breeding grounds along the northern 
Arctic coasts to the inland valleys of California and 
as far south as the western shore of the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. Great numbers of them join with other species 
in the stubble fields and grass lands. At one time 
they were so numerous that ranchers employed gun¬ 
ners to keep the birds away from the sprouting crops. 
Although the lesser Canada is seldom seen on the 
Atlantic coast, wildfowlers usually report having 
killed a few each fall. In some instances a small 
Canada is mistaken for the “lesser,” and undoubt¬ 
edly many of those reported by wildfowlers repre¬ 
sent an error in identification. 
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Branta canadensis minima 


CACKLING GOOSE 

Common Names: Brown Brant, Bullneck Goose, 
Cackler, Crow Goose, Greaser, Little Squeaking 
Goose, Yelper. 

History. Cackling geese were once extremely nu¬ 
merous over their western range, but market hunt¬ 
ing is said to have decreased their numbers alarm¬ 
ingly since the early days of their abundance. Under 
the protective laws of the present day, however, 
there is evidence that they will again be plentiful. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 470.) The 
cackling goose is the smallest of the sub-species, and 
in appearance is a miniature Western. The only va¬ 
riance in coloration from its larger neighbor is that 
the upper chest feathers are much darker at the base 


of the neck. The black “stocking” blends into this 
darker area and is less sharply defined in front than 
other members of the Canadensis group. 

Characteristics. The cackling goose, as the name 
implies, is a garrulous bird and the shrill “luk-luk,” 
repeated over and over, marks it unmistakably. In 
habits, both as to feeding and breeding, it follows 
closely those of its larger relative, the Western 
Canada. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds are 
on the western Aleutians. In the winter the birds 
range from British Columbia to San Diego County, 
California. Occasionally this variety is reported as 
far east as Illinois but they are mainly confined to 
the West Coast area. 
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RICHARDSON’S GOOSE (Hutchins’ Goose) Branta canadensis hntchinsi 


Common Names: Little Canada Goose, Little 
Gray Goose, Little Wild Goose, Small Gray Goose. 

History. This sub-species of the common Canada 
goose was for many years confused with the lesser 
Canada. It was originally discovered by Sir John 
Richardson on Melville Peninsula, north of Hudson 
Bay, and named after a Mr. Hutchins, a factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company in that area. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469.) Hutch¬ 
ins* goose is precisely like the common Canada in 
everything except size and voice. They rarely ex- 

EMPEROR GOOSE 

Common Names: Beach Goose, Painted Goose, 
White-Headed Goose. 

History. This most beautiful of all North Amer¬ 
ican geese is much too infrequently seen to be well 


ceed 6 pounds in weight and the honking note is re¬ 
placed by a kind of trilling “k-r-r-r-” 

Characteristics. Are essentially the same as those 
given for the common Canada. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds are 
in the far northeastern Arctic, particularly in the 
region of Baffin Island, and the migration route fol¬ 
lows down Hudson Bay through the western United 
States and the Mississippi Valley. Iowa and Dakota 
get some of the flight, and the majority of the birds 
winter on the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Philacte canagica 

known. The home grounds are in the most inacces¬ 
sible country and few but the Eskimo natives have 
ever laid eyes on these birds. In the earliest reports 
they were described as plentiful. Later the numbers 
decreased alarmingly and it was thought that the 



Plate I. Distribution of Cackling Goose. 
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native meat-hunters—who killed them during the 
moult when they could not fly—were destroying the 
birds and their eggs to the point of extinction. It is 
true that prior to the Migratory Bird Act these geese 
were caught in traps made from fish nets and slaugh¬ 
tered in great numbers. However, a credible author¬ 
ity reports them as abundant in their limited hab¬ 
itat. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469.) The em¬ 
peror is a medium-sized goose, soft French-gray in 
color with the head and back of the neck white and 
the throat a rich, deep brown. On some specimens 
the white of the head and the sides of the neck ap¬ 
pear tinged with rust, or amber-yellow, but the dark 
brown chin, throat, and front neck marking is al¬ 
ways in sharp contrast to the light areas. The eye is 
brown or hazel. The bill varies from a pale purple 
to a flesh color and has a white tip or “nail.” The 
lower bill is marked with black. 

The feathers on the back, sides, and chest have 
black crescent-shaped markings near the end with 


white tips which appear as a scale finish on the silver 
gray body. 

The feet are orange-yellow, a feature shared by 
only two other geese. 

Characteristics. What has been said about the 
common Canada applies in the superlative to the 
emperor. He is generally acclaimed the wariest of 
all wild fowl by the few who have been privileged 
to hunt him. Like the Canadas, they post sentinels 
while feeding, but whereas the Canada, is often con¬ 
tent with one or two watchful guards, the emperor 
is seldom satisfied with less than three or more. 
Flocks invariably alight in a spot with a clear view 
on all sides, which makes stalking extremely difficult. 
One observer concludes that their extreme alertness 
is due to the fact that one of their enemies, the 
Arctic fox, is abundant in their environment. 

Their food consists principally of shellfish and 
eelgrass along the tidal flats, and cranberries and 
mossberries in the foothills. 

The quality of their flesh is a matter of contro- 
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versy; some claim that it has a “strong taste and dis¬ 
gusting odor,” while others laud it as being very 
palatable. Perhaps its success or failure as a table 
delicacy lies in the cooking. 

A flight of emperors resembles a line of brant. 
Like the latter, their wing-beats are short and rapid 
but their heavy bodies make them less maneuver- 
able. They often fly so close to the ground that their 
wing-tips barely miss the surface on the down-beat. 
During flight they utter a shrill, strident, two-sylla¬ 
ble call, “kla-ha, kla-ha, kla-ha,” unlike that of any 
other goose. They are less garrulous than the cack¬ 
ling or white-fronted geese, but when in flocks on 
the ground they have several conversational notes. 
Another two-syllable call which seems to be reserved 
for occasions of alarm is a deep, resonant “ u-lugh, 
u-lugh” 

Breeding. Little seems to be known about the ac¬ 
tual courtship of the emperor but most accounts 
agree that the pairs are mated upon their arrival at 
the breeding grounds, or soon thereafter. The 
gander parades around the goose, moving his head 
and neck gracefully as he voices soft “love notes.” 
He guards his spouse jealously against all comers, 
even those of another species, and will instantly at¬ 
tack any possible rival. 

The migrating flocks split up into pairs and these 
pairs begin the business of nesting at once. The nests 
vary in character with particular localities. Some 


nests are found on flat, marshy islands along the sea- 
coast; such nests are merely down-filled depressions 
among the rocks and driftwood. Other nests appear 
farther inland on the shore of a pond or island. 
Often a grass-covered hummock on an island serves 
as a nesting site, but in almost every case the nest 
is near water. Seldom if ever are such inland nests 
more than about ten miles from the coast line. 

The eggs, usually five or six, are laid early in June 
and the period of incubation is approximately 24 
days. The female does the hatching and, quite un¬ 
like other geese, the gander is seldom seen around 
the nest. It is possible that he remains hidden close 
by, but he does not mount guard as does the Canada. 
The females are reluctant to leave their nests and 
resort to hiding by stretching out over the nest and 
remaining motionless. When discovered, however, 
they fly some distance away and exhibit little con¬ 
cern over the nest. If there are young the female will 
call to them, but neither parent attempts to give 
battle like the common Canada. 

The gander does assume partial responsibility for 
the young and shares in their care until both parents 
moult—generally early in August. Both young and 
old are then earthbound until the new flight feath¬ 
ers grow in. It is during this period that the greatest 
toll of lives is taken by the natives and predators. 

The immature birds somewhat resemble the 
adults except that the head and neck often appear 
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more dusky than white, the barred effect is subdued, 
and the feet are lighter in color. 

Range and Distribution. Breeding grounds are re¬ 
stricted to a vicinity around the mouths of the Yukon 
and Kuskokwim Rivers. The winter migration is 


ROSS’S GOOSE 

Common Names: China Goose, Galoot, Horned- 
Wavey, Little Wavey, Wart-Nosed Wavey. 

History. The name rossi is in honor of Bernard 
R. Ross, a correspondent of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution and a factor with the Hudson Bay Company, 
who sent out the first specimens from the Great 
Slave Lake region. This smallest of all the geese 
baffled ornithologists for many years. As a migrant 
visitor to California during the short winter season 
it offered little opportunity for close study of its 
habits. Where it traveled after leaving the winter 
feeding grounds long remained a mystery. Subse¬ 
quently it was discovered to nest on a lake in one 



Plate I. Distribution of Ross’s Goose. 


short compared to other geese, for the feeding 
grounds are along the western end of the Alaskan 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands. Emperors rarely 
go south of Sitka, Alaska, and only an occasional 
straggler is found in British Columbia and northern 
California. 


Chen rossii 

of the tributaries of the Perry River, some miles 
north of the Arctic Circle. The breeding area is so 
small in comparison to that of most geese that it 
was difficult to locate and many attempts were made 
before one was successful. 

These geese were eagerly sought by the market 
hunters because of the excellence of their flesh. Be¬ 
fore protective laws guarded the remaining flocks 
from wholesale slaughter they had been seriously 
reduced in numbers. Under the present laws they 
seem to be holding their own or even increasing 
in abundance. 

Identification. In size the Ross’s goose compares 
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with a mallard duck and in appearance is simply a 
miniature of the lesser snow goose. Like that bird, its 
entire plumage is a dazzling white except for the 
black primaries which are more noticeable when in 
flight than at rest. 

In detailed examination the bill color varies from 
rich red to light purple, often with a salmon-pink 
tone, and has black edges. The upper bill is furrowed 
and has well-developed bumps or warts at the base. 
The feet are usually more dully red than those of 
the lesser snow goose. Wherever the two species 
come together size would be the most determining 
factor in identification. 

Characteristics. Rossi is very similar to the lesser 
snow goose in both feeding and nesting habits. The 
nests are relatively small and usually found in col¬ 
onies at varying distances apart—in many cases only 
a few feet. The average setting is four eggs and they 
require about three weeks to hatch. 

Like the cackling goose, the Ross’s goose is very 


loquacious and its call sounds like the familiar “luk- 
luk” of that species. 

They are fond of short green grass and may often 
be found in company with other species on the graz¬ 
ing grounds. 

Range and Distribution. The summer breeding 
range, as noted above, encompasses a relatively 
small area in the lakes around the mouth of the 
Perry River, Canadian Northwest Territories, a sec¬ 
tion also chosen by the tule geese as a nesting 
ground. The migration lane differs somewhat from 
that of the other geese. The main route would seem 
to be from the breeding grounds to Great Slave 
Lake, to Lake Athabasca, thence south to the bound¬ 
ary of Canada and the United States at Montana. 
From here they part company with the eastern 
geese and cross the Rockies in a southwesterly direc¬ 
tion to winter in central and southern California. 
It is presumed that the spring flight northward fol¬ 
lows the same route in reverse. 
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GREATER SNOW GOOSE 

Common Names: Same as given tor lesser snow 
goose. 

History. The greater snow goose is simply a larger 
counterpart of the lesser snow goose but is consid¬ 
ered by some ornithologists to be a distinct species. 
The smaller variety seldom if ever find their way 
to the Atlantic coast, whereas the greater snow goose 
is strictly an eastern migrant as the latinized atlan- 
tica implies. 

Twice each year during the migration all of these 
birds pause on the lower St. Lawrence River in the 
vicinity of St. Joachim, making it possible to estim¬ 
ate a fairly accurate census of their numbers. From 
the counts in recent years it is evident that they are 
on the increase and there is every indication that 
their numbers will multiply. Although a large and 
beautiful goose, the greater snow goose does not rank 
very high as a game bird, for the flesh is far from 
being an epicurean delight. 

Identification. Except for being somewhat larger 
the greater snow goose is identical in appearance to 
the lesser snow goose. (See description of latter.) 


LESSER SNOW GOOSE 

Common Names: Alaska Goose, Arctic Goose, 
Bald Brant, Common Wavey, Little Wavey, Mexi¬ 
can Goose, Oie Blanche (white goose), Oie Sauvage 
(wild goose) (French), Snow Goose, Wavey, White 
Brant, White Goose. 

History. The lesser snow goose, although now not 
so numerous as in former years, when great flocks 
appeared like snowbanks on the western plains, is 
still plentiful over a wide range west of the Great 
Lakes. The name hyperborea (literally, “beyond 
the North Wind”) is an allusion to the breeding 
grounds beyond the Arctic circle. Only one species, 
the American brant, nests farther north than the 
lesser snow goose. 

Together with some other varieties the snow goose 
is often called brant, or white brant, in many local¬ 
ities and in certain sections is known only as a 
“wavey”—from the Indian “wa-wa” (goose). This 
term is also loosely applied to the white-front and 
several other geese and only local usage determines 
to which bird it refers. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469.) Re¬ 
gardless of what names are applied to the lesser snow 
goose there is no likelihood of confusing it with any 
other species. There are but two other white va¬ 
rieties, each so distinctive in either size or range as 
to separate them clearly from each other. 

In general appearance the lesser snow goose is 
entirely white. The ten primaries are black and show 
as black wing tips when the bird is in flight but are 
not very obvrous otherwise. Often the head is tinged 
with light reddish brown. 

The bill, which is rather high at the rear and 
narrow, varies in color from a pale pink to a rich 
red. It has a white tip, or “nail,” and a black cutting 


Chen hyperborea atlantica 

Characteristics. What has been written regarding 
the lesser snow goose also applies in a general way 
to the greater snow. The larger birds do not graze, 
however, but seem to prefer feeding areas where 
the grass grows in shallow salt or brackish water. 
They plunge their powerful bills deep into the mud 
or sand and tear the grass out by the roots. In a 
short time a feeding area is completely denuded of 
vegetation and becomes a bare, muddy flat. On some 
of the islands along the Atlantic coast former feed¬ 
ing grounds are now merely barren wastes on which 
even after many years no sign of plant life has re¬ 
turned. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds 
range along the northern shores of Baffin Island, 
north to include IJevon and many smaller islands in 
the Canadian group, and the northwestern portion 
of Greenland known as Prudhoe Land. The spring 
and autumn flights pause temporarily on the Lower 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on their way to and from the 
winter feeding grounds along the Atlantic coast 
from Maryland to North Carolina. 


Chen hyperborea hyperborea 

edge which creates what is referred to as the “grin¬ 
ning patch.” 

The legs and feet are pinkish-red with black claws. 
The eye may be various tones of dark brown. 

Characteristics. The lesser snow goose lacks the 
intelligence and sagacity of the common Canada 
goose and is readily duped by calling and decoys. 
Although normally high flyers, on the feeding 
grounds they often pass overhead at no more than 
30 or 40 yards when vehicles and people are plainly 
visible. They often return to the same place shortly 
after being frightened away. 

They are quite gregarious and sociably inclined, 
often mingling with other species. Like the blue 

f ^eese, with whom they most frequently associate in 
arge numbers, they gabble continuously in a va¬ 
riety of tones punctuated now and then with high, 
falsetto cries. They sometimes fly silently but often 
they call and respond to each other with high- 
pitched “ we-honk, we-honk, we-honk ” repeated 
again and again. 

The usual flight formation is composed of many 
birds either in an oblique line or a bluntly curving 
“V.” On long flights, such as during migration, they 
climb to considerable altitude and seem to skim 
along with scarcely any wing motion. The flight is 
sometimes swift and steady when aloft but they are 
more given to aerial acrobatics than any other goose. 
Their descent is made in a zig-zagging motion with 
the wings held rigidly in a down-bent position. They 
seem to glide softly and easily from great heights, 
and when they are nearly ready to alight a few swift 
flaps of the wings bring them to rest on land or 
water. 

Their food is chiefly of a vegetable nature and 
they are inveterate “grazers.” In the fall they invade 
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the stubble fields by the thousands and in the spring 
they settle on the sprouting grain. Grass ranks high 
on their menu and they crop or pluck it after the 
manner of tame geese. They literally mow a field 
and often pull up and eat roots and all. This fond¬ 
ness for pasture grass often leads them to fields which 
are a considerable distance from water. They are 
daytime feeders, and the greatest movements occur 
after sunrise when they head for the fields and about 
sundown when they return to the resting areas. 

Breeding. As with many of the far northern 
breeders, complete facts regarding courtship and 
mating habits are lacking, but it is assumed that 
they are similar to those of the common Canada 


goose. They have been reported as pairing infre¬ 
quently with the blue goose, whose range they share. 

Nesting as they do in almost inaccessible regions, 
few but the Eskimo have any opportunity to study 
their habits in this respect. From what has been 
learned the nest resembles that of geese previously 
described—merely a hollow, thinly lined with dry 
vegetation and the usual down. 

The number of eggs may vary from four to eight, 
with six being about average. The female does the 
hatching and the gander remains on guard close 
by. The female seldom leaves the nest because the 
eggs are sought by crows, foxes, gulls, and jaegers. 
Again like the common Canada, the pair seem to be 
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devoted and it is thought that they mate for life. 

Incubation takes from 22 to 24 days. The young 
goslings are subject to attack from gulls and various 
birds of prey as well as the Arctic foxes. At the end 
of their first summer the juveniles are an all-over 
gray color, slightly darker above than below. The 
head, and sometimes the neck, is faintly streaked 
with darker markings. The bill and feet are darker. 
During the winter and the following spring there is 
a gradual change in the plumage and after the first 
complete summer moult it becomes like that of 
the adult. 


TULE GOOSE 

Common Names: Timber Goose, Tule Goose, and 
most of the names given for the White-Fronted- 
Goose. 

History. Marked differences in habits and char¬ 
acteristics have caused this goose to be classified as 
a sub-species of the white-fronted goose, although 
except for size and slightly darker coloration it is 
practically identical with the latter. 


Range and Distribution. The lesser snow goose 
breeds along the Arctic coast from around Point 
Barrow to Southampton Island and the southern 
portion of Baffin Island and on numerous islands, 
including Victoria, to the north. 

The winter grounds cover a wide range from the 
west coast to the Mississippi Valley and from south¬ 
ern British Columbia down through Oregon, Colo¬ 
rado, Nevada, Utah, and southern Illinois to the 
Gulf coast from Florida to Texas. Casual birds find 
their way east of the Mississippi but are extremely 
rare on the Atlantic coast. 


A riser albifrons gambelli 

Identification. The variance in size between the 
tule and whitefront is of the same ratio as the dif- 
erence between the honker and the lesser Canada 
goose. The description given for the whitefront 
may also be applied to the tule with the above-men¬ 
tioned exception, that the tule is generally darker 
of plumage, and normally from 20 to 30 per cent 
larger. 
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Characteristics. Unlike their smaller relatives, 
they usually shun the open fields and prefer wooded 
sloughs and flooded marshes in the lowlands where 
the tules grow' thickly. This preference has earned 
them the name (pronounced TU -lee) by which they 
are most commonly known. 

Tule geese are inclined to travel in fewer num¬ 
bers; it is not uncommon to see singles or pairs 
rather than large flocks. Six to eight birds constitute 
an average flight, in contrast to the larger groupings 
of whitefronts. 

Tules in flight may be distinguished from their 
smaller relatives by the longer neck and the com- 
aratively labored wing-beats. The whitefronts, as 
as been mentioned, fly at considerable altitude, 
but the tule is given to low flying most of the time. 
They are not so wary as the whitefronts and often 

WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE 

Common Names: China Goose, Gray Brant, Gray 
Goose, Gray Wavey, Laughing Goose, Mottled 
Goose, Specklebelly, Specklebelly Brant, Speckled 
Brant, Texas Goose, Whitefront, Yellow-Legged 
Goose. 

History. The many local names for this goose are 
loosely applied and often misleading. Throughout 
the West, where it is quite common, it is popularly 
called brant although it bears little resemblance to 
the true brant either in coloring or flight pattern. 
The term “wavey” is the Anglicized version of an 
Indian word wa-wa, meaning goose, and does not 
refer to the manner of flying. Another popular name 
is the “laughing goose”—so called because of the 
eerie cry of “wah-wah-wah-ivah-,** which suggests 
laughter. “Specklebelly,” common in England and 
frequently used here, comes from the peculiar mark¬ 
ings on that portion of the bird. 

Years ago whitefronts were more numerous along 
the Atlantic coast but are now typically western and 
only an occasional straggler visits the eastern shore. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 469.) Slight¬ 
ly smaller than the common Canada, which it re¬ 
sembles in flight, the whitefront’s most distinguish¬ 
ing feature is the “white front” from which that 
name is derived. This “front,” or face, is a narrow 
band of white running entirely around the forepart 
of the head. It begins immediately behind the bill 
and extends about halfway to the eye. The rear edge 
is margined with sooty-black. 

The bill, w'hich is shorter than the head, has a 
rather heavy base and tapers to the “nail,” or tip. 
The forepart is pinkish blending to light blue at the 
base and the nostrils are outlined w r ith pale orange. 
The bill changes to yellow in the breeding season. 

Except for the white face with its black edging, 
the entire head, neck, and chest are a dark gravish- 
brown. The back is of the same color but the feath¬ 
ers have lighter edgings which form regular and 
distinct transverse bars across the back. The lower 
back, rump, and tail are a mousy-browm; the tail 
feathers are tipped w'ith white. The underside of the 
tail is gray and both upper and low'er tail coverts 
are white. 

The sides are of the same general tone as the back 
but the feathers have wider light tips and the top 


come to decoys without preliminary investigation. 

The two varieties do not mingle with each other. 
Different habits of feeding would naturally tend to 
keep them separated, but even on the same breeding 
grounds colonies of the two remain apart. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds 
of the tule goose were unknown for many years. 
When finally discovered, more or less accidentally, 
it was learned that they are restricted to a very small 
area in comparison to other geese. They nest on 
the shores and islands of a large lake—as yet un¬ 
named—which lies in the north-central portion of 
the Northwest Territories near the Perry River. 

The winter feeding grounds are hardly less re¬ 
stricted, being confined to favorable locations in 
the Sacramento Valley, California—especially in the 
Butte and Sutter Basins. 

Anser albifrons albifrons 

edges of the long side feathers are white. These 
white edges create a distinct line along the sides 
just below the wings. 

The feet, like those of the emperor and the tule 
goose, are orange-yellow. The eye is brown. 

Characteristics. White-fronted geese have the same 
general habits as the common Canada. Like the lat¬ 
ter they do a lot of grazing and prefer the stubble 
fields and sprouting grain to aquatic food. Aside 
from some larvae and insects they are vegetarians by 
preference and often feed on beechnuts and acorns 
when these are convenient to fresh-water ponds. In 
the northern breeding grounds they eat quantities of 
berries. 

In flight the white-fronted geese usually adopt 
the “V” formation like the Canada and often fly at 
altitudes of 500 feet or more. Their ringing cackle 
is frequently repeated during flight—the unmistak¬ 
able “ zvah-wah-wah-wah ” that has earned them one 
of their many names. 

Breeding. These geese arrive early at the nesting 
grounds, often before the ice is completely gone 
from the lakes and while there is still snow on the 
ground. During the mating season the males are 
particularly noisy and behave much like the ganders 
of other varieties. 

The nests, generally around the ponds in the 
tundra rather than directly on the seacoast, are often 
no more than a depression scooped out of the sand. 
In almost every case the nests are sparingly lined 
with grass, lichens, and/or moss, and before the last 
of the usual five or six eggs has been deposited the 
female supplements the lining with down. 

The nesting habits are similar to those of the 
Canada. The gander does not leave the goose during 
the hatching period and aids in caring for the young. 

Incubation takes about four weeks. A day or two 
after emerging from the shell the goslings can travel 
rapidly over the rough ground. Young birds do not 
have the white face marking or splotches on breast. 
They acquire adult plumage after moulting in their 
second summer. 

As with all members of the goose family, there 
is a period while the young are growing when a sum¬ 
mer moult deprives the adults of the power of flight. 



and during this time they suffer heavy casualties 
from the native hunters. 

Range and Distribution. The breeding grounds are 
on or near the Arctic coast from northeastern Siberia 
to northeastern Mackenzie and south to the lower 
valley of the Yukon. The main winter range extends 
from southern British Columbia through Lower 
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California and includes a wide area on the west- 
central coast of Mexico. 

Whitefronts begin the spring migration in March 
but the big flocks wing northward in April and are 
on the breeding grounds about May 15. 

The southbound flights begin in September, with 
most of the birds reaching the winter feeding 
grounds by late October. 


AMERICAN BRANT 


Branta bernicla hrota 


Common Names: Brant-Goose, Burnt Goose, 
Clatter Goose, Common Brant, Crocker, Eastern 
Brant, Light-Bellied Goose, Quink. 

History. The American brant is closely related to 
the European or brant goose and is only a winter 


visitor to the Atlantic coast of the United States. It 
is the only truly maritime member of the goose 
family, rarely being found any distance from srlt 
water. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 470.) With 
the exception of the Ross’s goose, the American 
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Plate I. Distribution of White-fronted Goose. 
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brant is the smallest of the family, being only slight¬ 
ly larger than a mallard duck. Beginning with the 
bill, which is black, the entire head, neck, throat, 
and chest are a dull, somber black lacking the luster 
of the common Canada’s “stocking.” This black 
continues down the first part of the back, is sharply 
defined on the sides just forward of the wings, and 
ends cleanly at the beginning of the breast. It is as 
though the “stocking” had been pulled farther 
down on the body. On the sides of the neck, just 
under the throat, there is a roughly crescent-shaped 
patch of white streaks. The eye is brown. 

The feathers along the back are brownish-gray 
rather faintly tipped with lighter tone so that the 
markings are not too distinct. The rump is a dull 
brownish-black with white sides. The tail is black 
but the tail coverts are white and frequently longer 
than the tail. 

The sides and the front of the breast are gray, the 


side feathers being marked with brown and tipped 
with white to create a somewhat barred effect. The 
lower breast is very light gray fading into white on 
the belly. 

The wing coverts are grayish inclined to brown 
and edged with a paler tone. The feet are black. 

On the water the brant appears as a small, dark- 
colored goose with white sides. The neck is propor¬ 
tionally shorter than on the Canada. These birds 
sit gracefully on the water, tail elevated so the white 
under-tail coverts are visible. Brant are seldom seen 
on land except when resting on a sandy point 
or bar. 

Brant rarely fly in the “V” formation or the long 
sloping line so common to the Canadas. They prefer 
the more military “front-in-line” flight, and this 
lateral line may be straight or curving. At other 
times they fly in bunches or irregular masses and 
always without apparent leadership. 








































A flight of brant is easily recognizable even from 
a distance. They first appear as a long waving line 
of heavy dark birds which soon begin to show con¬ 
trast between the dark head and neck and the white 
under parts. The long, pointed wings move rapidly 
in short, powerful strokes and the flight speed is 
greater than that of most other geese. As they fly, 
a jumbled, gabbling call goes up and down the line. 

BLACK BRANT Branta bernicla nigricans 

Common Names: China Goose, Eskimo Goose, 
Sea Brant. 

The black brant is found only along the Pacific 
coast, particularly in California, and like its eastern 
cousin, the American brant, it is only a winter 
visitor to that area. Occasionally a straggler is found 
on the Atlantic coast, just as an occasional American 
brant appears along the Pacific. Their habits and 
characteristics are similar to those of the American 
with few exceptions. They are wild, shy birds but 
will often come readily to well-set decoys. 

Identification. In appearance they resemble the 
American variety except for being darker. On the 
American brant the black area in front is well de¬ 
fined but on the black brant, whose breast is a dull 
brownish-gray, this black front unites with the dark 
breast and is not so distinct. The markings on the 
neck, which are merely patches on the American, on 
the black become almost like a collar which does 
not meet in the back. 

When sitting on the water the black brant closely 
resembles the American variety, but in flight the 
whole bird appears dark with very little white over 
and under the tail. They move in groups of varying 
numbers but almost always in one line, side by side. 

The line of flight is not straight and level but is 
subject to frequent vertical changes. For no appar¬ 
ent reason, the right or left end bird changes alti¬ 
tude, either dropping or rising from a matter of 
inches to a few feet and this maneuver is followed 
in unison by every bird in the line until the whole 
flight is at a new level. The change is so smoothly 
executed that the interval between birds appears 
to remain the same at all times. 

Unlike most other geese, the black brant prefers 
to fly comparatively close to the ground. He con¬ 
siders about 30 yards as maximum altitude and 
usually flies much below that. When passing over 
hilly country flocks will almost invariably go out 
of their way to skirt around the hills rather than 
pass over them. 

While flying, and sometimes while at rest, the 
black brant utters a rather harsh “g-r-r-r-, g-r-r-r-.” 
Other notes are a soft “kronk, kronk,” and a throaty 
“wa-hook” 

Characteristics. The flight patterns of both the 
American and black brant are properly a character¬ 
istic but they have been given here under “Identi¬ 
fication” for obvious reasons. 

Although naturally timid, the brant lacks the cau¬ 
tion and sagacity which characterizes the Canada 
goose. They are much less wary while on their feed¬ 
ing grounds and decoy more readily than most other 
geese. They also respond to calling more readily 
than their more suspicious cousins and at times their 
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curiosity may be aroused by raising and lowering 
some object from the blind. 

The American brant, like the Canada goose, fly 
high while on overland migration but when flying 
over water they usually skim close to the surface. 
They have the Canada’s habit of hiding inconspicu¬ 
ously by stretching out their necks in the grass or on 
the water. They are splendid swimmers but do not 
dive unless forced to do so. 

Brant are truly aquatic in habits and do not graze 
in fields like so many of the other geese. Their 
favorite food is eelgrass and they gather in large 
flocks to feed on this at low tide. When feeding they 
“tip” like the surface-feeding ducks. They are espe¬ 
cially fond of the roots and lower portions of the 
eelgrass and often when “tipping” only the rear 
end is visible above the surface. Since they can reach 
the eelgrass only at low tide, they generally pull up 
more than they can consume immediately and let 
it float. When the rising tide covers the grass beds 
they eat this floating food. They devour great quan¬ 
tities of grass, which they have a unique habit of 
rolling into small balls before swallowing. 

The disappearance of eelgrass along the North 
Atlantic coast affected the brant for many years. 
T his plant is their main food supply south of their 
breeding grounds. As the eelgrass became scarce, 
so did the brant. 

The return of the eelgrass beds after 1950 saw 
the return of the brant, and it has been restored 
to full game status. 

Breeding. The brant utilize a natural depression 
in the ground as a base for a well-built nest of 
grasses, moss, and other local material. This is lined 
copiously with a blanket of down from the breast 
of the female. 

The eggs may number as many as eight, but from 
three to five is the usual setting. The period of in¬ 
cubation is approximately four weeks and only the 
female sits on the eggs. As with all geese, the gander 
remains on guard close by. Among the chief enemies 
at nesting time are the gulls, and the gander fights 
valiantly to keep them away from the eggs which 
the female is covering 

Both parents join in rearing the brood and often 
several broods band together for greater protection. 
The young grow rapidly and are ready for migration 
in about three months. 

Range and Distribution. The American brant is 
the most northerly of all the geese. Their main 
breeding ground is on Ellesmere Island and extends 
well within the Polar circle. Because of the short 
summer season in that latitude brant begin their 
migration earlier than others of the species. Many 
of the birds are on their way south before the end 
of August. The bulk of the flight arrives in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence region before the end of September. 
About the middle of October to the first part of 
November they reach their winter feeding grounds, 
which range from New Jersey to North Carolina, 
with some birds remaining as far north as Massachu¬ 
setts and a few as far south as Florida. 

The birds farthest south begin the spring migra¬ 
tion as early as March but April finds the main 
flights headed for their breeding grounds. 

Unlike its eastern counterpart, the breeding 
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grounds of the black brant do not extend to the 
Polar cap. The chief breeding area is along the 
northern coast of Alaska from Point Barrow nearly 
to the mouth of the Anderson River and the eastern 
Siberian coast. 

The main flights pass over the Bering Sea in late 
September and travel down both sides of the Pacific 
to Japan and California. The winter feeding 
grounds are restricted on this continent to the Pacific 
Coast from British Columbia to Lower California. 

DUCKS 

BALDPATE 

Common Names: American Widgeon, Baldpate, 
Bald Widgeon, Baldpate Widgeon, Baldcrown, Bald- 
face, Baldfaced Widgeon, Baldhead, Bluebill Wid¬ 
geon, California Widgeon, Canvasback, Diamond 
Duck, French Teal, Green-Headed Widgeon, Grey 
Duck, L-Wing, Norwegian Poacher, Poacher, South¬ 
ern Widgeon, Specklehead, Wheatduck, Whistler, 


The birds head north again in March or the first 
part of April and reach their breeding grounds 
about June. 

Immature birds are inclined to be more grayish 
than the adults. The white feathers on the neck are 
lacking or barely discernible and the tail feathers 
are often tipped with white. A progressive moult 
during the winter and spring causes a gradual 
change in plumage and following the summer moult 
the young birds appear as adults. 


Mareca americana 

Whistling-Dick, Whistling Duck, Whitebelly, White- 
face, Zin-Zin. 

History. The baldpate is a wide ranger and a fav¬ 
orite test to the skilled gunner because of its nervous 
desultory flight. This duck is commonly and cor¬ 
rectly known as “American widgeon” since it is 
closely related to the European widgeon of the 
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same genus ( Mareca) . The baldpate breeds only on 
this continent and, in contrast to the Old World 
species, is larger in size and has more showy head 
markings. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 475.) The 
adult drake in full winter plumage is handsomely 
colored, his markings being especially apparent in 
flight. The drake begins to moult in June and at the 
peak, about July, is flightless because of the loss of 
his wing feathers. By August there is little difference 
in appearance between the two sexes, except for the 
full-plumaged wing of the male. There are many 
variations in the color change from the eclipse to 
winter dress, but, typically, the moult takes from a 


month to six weeks, ending in December when the 
dark chest feathers are replaced by the reddish-pur¬ 
ple ones of winter. 

All the year long the adult duck keeps her plum¬ 
age of dull yellowish-brown, with whitish breast, giv¬ 
ing her a superficial likeness to the female gadwali 
and pintail. Her feathers are renewed gradually dur¬ 
ing the “pre-nuptial” moult, so that the shedding is 
not noticeable, but she becomes flightless during the 
“post-nuptial” moult when the wing feathers are lost. 

Both the drake and duck quack noisily when 
frightened, but the drake normally repeats a melodi¬ 
ous “Whew, where, whew ” when in flight or resting 
on the water. 



Plate I. Distribution of Baldpate. 
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The drake and duck both average two pounds in 
weight, and 19 inches in length, about 4 inches 
smaller than the mallard. 

Characteristics. The baldpate is an astute, shy 
bird, wary of decoys, and its nervousness and quick 
flight when frightened are warnings to other ducks 
with which it associates. It is capable of rising from 
the water in almost elevator-like straightness and 
speed, and goes into swift but irregular flight, bend¬ 
ing and weaving in tight, excited groups, quacking 
loudly in alarm. The unruffled flight of the baldpate 
in mid-air is graceful, however, and is swift and 
steady, about 40 to 50 miles an hour. 

Breeding. Often the baldpate waits to reach tne 
breeding grounds before mating. While its courtship 
is similar to the gadwall’s—usually with two advanc¬ 
ing drakes wooing one female, whistling and twisting 
to show off their bright markings—it is speedier and 
more spectacular. The courting drakes swing low, 
bank, and roll like stunting fighter planes until the 
duck flies off with her choice. 

Typical of all the puddle ducks, the nest of the 
baldpate is built on dry ground and usually far from 
water. Made in a slight depression and lined with 
grass, weed stems, and gray breast down, it is nearly 
identical to the European widgeon’s. The hen has 
from six to 12 creamy-white eggs, some of which she 
occasionally deposits in the nest of the gadwall hen, 
whose eggs are similar to hers. Since the baldpate 
comes late to the breeding grounds, egg-laying is 
seldom finished until the middle of June. The in¬ 
cubation period is shorter than most of the other 
puddle ducks—about 24 days, or nearly the same as 
that of the European widgeon. The drake does not 
leave the duck after incubation starts, as does the 
average puddle duck, but stays with her until the 
beginning of the eclipse moult. 

The hen is a jealous protector and will risk her 
own life for her brood. The ducklings resemble the 
adult female until about September when the young 
drake assumes identifying wing feathers of mottled 
gray. By December the first adult winter plumage 


BLACK DUCK 

Common Names: Black Duck, Black Mallard, 
Black English Duck, Black-Jack, Blackie, Brown 
Duck, Brown Mallard, Dusky Duck, Dusky Mallard, 
English Duck, Ledge Duck, Marsh Duck, Nigger 
Duck, Pond Duck, Red-Leg, Red-Legged Duck, Red- 
Paddle, Spring Duck, Summer Duck. 

History. The black duck is the most important 
of the puddle ducks on the East Coast, and shares 
with the canvasback the greatest popularity with 
hunters. 

The population of this duck is subject to a 
greater fluctuation than that of the mallard, par¬ 
tially because of its more restricted wintering and 
nesting area. 

Another factor which has resulted in considerable 
fluctuation, in the wrong direction, has been the 
mosquito-control activities carried on by several 


develops, and becomes fully matured the second 
winter. 

Feeding. Since the diet of the baldpate is largely 
vegetable, it rates as one of the prime table birds. 
Only seven per cent of its food is animal, normally 
mollusks and insects, and the other 93 per cent is 
largely seeds, grasses, and the stems and bulbs of 
aquatic plants. It often feeds with diving ducks, es¬ 
pecially canvasbacks and redheads, and has the com¬ 
mon habit of snatching away plant stems which they 
bring up to the surface of the water. For this thieving 
habit they are often known by the name “poacher.” 
Normally, the baldpate feeds during the day, but 
where actively hunted, it often remains inland 
throughout the daylight hours, emerging to eat, like 
the black duck, in the early evening. 

Range and Distribution. The baldpate’s range ex¬ 
tends from central America to northern Alaska. 
It is abundant in localized areas, particularly in the 
south central states and Mexico. 

The breeding grounds are vast, beginning in 
Nevada and Nebraska and ranging into Canada and 
up into the Yukon and along the coast of the Bering 
Sea. Since much of this breeding area is far enough 
north to escape the competition of agriculture, and 
the baldpate is particularly keen in sensing the 
hunter, the numbers of this duck are more abundant 
than those of many other species. Though at one 
time, extensive market hunting and spring shooting 
threatened the existence of the baldpate, it is now 
on the increase in several areas. 

The migration to the southern wintering grounds 
begins early in September, far ahead of cold and 
frost. They travel in an unhurried fashion, arriving 
about October in the States, spreading out along the 
Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantic states, with the majority 
alighting in the South and Mexico. 

The migration in the spring to the northern breed¬ 
ing range is late as compared to those of most other 
ducks, since it waits for the breaking-up of the ice. 
It usually arrives at the Canadian border in April 
or May. 


Anas rubripes 

states. The draining of many black-duck marshes, 
plus excessive spraying with DDT, has taken a 
large toll of these birds. 

The species has been the subject of considerable 
argument for many years, with some biologists and 
wildfowlers arguing that there are two definite sub¬ 
species, each with distinctive habits, different size 
and different coloration. 

The “common” black duck, they insist, is slightly 
smaller, has olive-brown feet and an olive bill, shows 
more variation in size between the drake and duck 
than does the “red-legged” variety, and “acts” quite 
differently from the “red-leg.” The latter, they point 
out, is larger, has a bill that definitely is more yellow 
than green, is more heavily feathered, and shows but 
a slight variation in size between sexes. 

The “common” black duck, they continue, mi¬ 
grates earlier and moves farther south for the winter. 
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is inclined to decoy more readily, has a louder voice 
and uses it more, feeds more during the day than the 
night, and prefers iresh-water ponds to the open sea. 
The “red-legged” member of the family, however, 
migrates southward much later, is very easily fright¬ 
ened, does not decoy well, and is inclined to spend 
most of the day well out from the shore in salt water; 
it goes to fresh-water lakes and ponds primarily to 
drink rather than to feed, and prefers salt-water 
mollusks to fresh-water vegetation. 

The opponents of this argument (and they are 
many) claim that the differences between the two 
birds are primarily the differences which separate 
the old ducks from the young ducks. On the matter 
of coloration, they insist this is merely a matter of 
age, pointing out that the juvenile “red-leg” has 
dark bills and feet, with the latter turning red later 
in the fall when the full winter plumage has been 
assumed. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 470). The 
drake, in his winter finery, which is far from gaudy, 
cannot readily be distinguished from the duck ex¬ 
cept on rather close comparison. The most apparent 
point of difference is found in the side of the chest, 
where the feathers of the male show a U-shaped buff 
marking and those of the female show a V-shaped 
buff marking. The drake begins to moult early in 
May, but with the exception of losing the U-shaped 
buff markings on the feathers on the chest shows 


little change from winter plumage. The new wing 
feathers usually have grown in sufficiently to permit 
flight by midsummer, and in September the fall 
moult begins and the winter plumage is complete 
by late October. 

The duck closely resembles the drake, except that 
the bill is slightly shorter and more yellowish than 
that of the male and the feet are a pale brown. The 
color of the feet of the female is not an accurate 
means of determining sex, however, as there is con¬ 
siderable variation. 

The voice of the duck and drake black duck is 
greatly similar to that of the duck and drake mallard, 
and, like the latter, black ducks are talkative. 

The black duck is somewhat similar to the mallard 
in size, although the red-leg is inclined to be some¬ 
what heavier, running a trifle over three pounds in 
weight. 

Characteristics and Breeding. This is one of the 
most wary of waterfowl, fast in flight, and able to 
jump from the water even more rapidly than the 
mallard. Often, when frightened, they will jump al¬ 
most straight upward for about 10 feet and then 
angle away at an extremely fast speed. 

The courtship of the drake can only be described 
as a mad pursuit, whether in the air or on the water, 
or both. Like the mallard, the duck may have two or 
three suitors, and at the conclusion of the wild chase 
she will make her selection. 



Plate I. Distribution of Black Duck. 
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The black duck is a nonconformist when it comes 
to selecting a nest, and almost any location seems 
acceptable provided it is concealed and is not too 
far from water. The nest normally is lined with grass 
and a small amount of down, and the clutch may be 
from six to 12 eggs similar in size and coloration to 
those of the mallard. On several occasions black 
ducks have taken over the nests of other large birds, 
high up in a tree. Like the mallard, the black duck 
drake abandons the duck when the incubation be¬ 
gins, and seeks out the company of his own sex. 

The duckling, a few minutes after emerging from 
the shell, fluffs out to twice the size it was on emerg¬ 
ing. The hen is a devoted mother, and devotes her 
entire time to the instruction and feeding of the 
brood. The young birds are able to take flight by 
the time they are ten or 11 weeks old. 

Feeding. The food preferences of the black duck 
are somewhat similar to those of the mallard, except 
that the black is inclined to be less of a vegetarian, 
with mollusks and crustaceans forming a good part 
of the diet. The normal diet is approximately 75 
per cent vegetable and 25 per cent animal. 

The black duck not only has excellent vision, but 
acute hearing. Their constant alertness makes it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to approach within 50 yards of a 

BLACK-BELLIED TREE DUCK 

Common Names: Autumnal Tree Duck, Black 
Belly, Cornfield Duck, Long-Legged Duck, Patos 
Maizel, Summer Duck. 

History. Of the ten tree ducks distributed 
throughout the world, two of this group of primarily 
tropical birds are found in North America. One is 
the black-bellied tree duck of Mexico and Texas, 
the other is the fulvous tree duck of Mexico and 
southern United States. F01 these two species, the 
group name, “tree duck,” is not exactly applicable. 
Though the black-bellied variety sits in trees, it is 


flock, even though they are apparently busy feeding. 
Many hunters have claimed that the black duck can 
scent as well as see or hear an enemy, but biologists 
discount this theory. 

Range and Distribution. It has a long but rather 
narrow range extending from eastern Texas to 
Dakota, and from Florida to northernmost Quebec. 
There is quite an overlap between the breeding 
and wintering ranges, extending from Maine to 
Delaware. The young birds normally begin moving 
southward around the first of September, the older 
birds often remaining in the north until late October 
and November, with the size of the flocks increasing 
as the season grows older. Often hundreds of birds 
are caught by a sudden freeze-up, and perish from 
hunger and thirst or as a result of being frozen in 
the ice. 

Almost every year sporting and conservation 
groups between Massachusetts and Long Island 
spend considerable sums on grain to feed large flocks 
of black ducks that misjudge the weather and tem¬ 
perature. 

The spring migration northward usually starts 
early in April, and the tendency seems to be to fol¬ 
low the coastline until a point opposite the summer 
breeding grounds is reached. 

Dendrocygna autumnalis autumnalis 

not a consistent tree nester, and the fulvous speci¬ 
men rarely sits in trees and only occasionally nests 
in them. 

The tree ducks span the gap between the geese 
and ducks and have a likeness to both in appearance 
and habits. The shape of the body is ducklike, but 
the long neck and legs are gooselike. Like the geese, 
both sexes are the same size and plumage coloring. 

The story of the black-bellied tree duck is yet not 
complete, for though it is plentiful in Mexico, it is 
infrequently seen in Texas and is accidental in other 
sections of the United States. 



Plate T. Distribution of Black-bellied Tree Duck. 





























Identification. This duck is readily identified by 
its black belly and breast. Both male and female 
look alike, but the species is difficult to confuse 
with any other duck except the fulvous tree duck. 
Beside its distinctive plumage markings, the long 
legs are pastel pink and the bill is a bizarre arrange¬ 
ment of pink, blue, and yellow. The dark under¬ 
parts, bill, and feet coloring distinguish these ducks 
from the fulvous tree duck. 

In Mexico one of its popular names is “pe-che- 
che-ne” after its whistling call note. 

Both sexes are small. Exact measurements are not 
sufficiently numerous to permit an accurate average 
to be made, but they are of the approximate size 
of the fulvous tree duck, or weigh slightly over ii/£ 
pounds, with an oversized wingspread of 36 inches. 

Characteristics. By nature, black-bellies are un¬ 
suspicious and may be readily approached by day, 
but at night their shrill whistle warns of every 
danger; the most usual danger is their natural 
enemy, the alligator. When pursued, they fly up 
into the trees, for they are at home on the land, 
and also walk with ease. They seldom alight directly 
on the water, and would rather approach it from 
the land. The normal flight pattern is a small flock 
flying low over the water or land in a straight line. 
They are not active birds; large flocks spend most 
of the day resting in the trees or along the edge of 
a river or pond. 


BUFFLEHEAD 

Common Names: Buffalo-Headed Duck, Buffle 
Duck, Bumblebee Dipper, Butterback, Butterball, 
Butter-Bowl, Butterbox, Butter Duck, Cock-Dipper, 
Conjuring Duck, Dapper, Didapper, Die-Dipper, 
Dipper, Dipper Duck, Diver, Hell-Diver, King 
Butterball, Little Black and White Duck, Marion¬ 
ette, Robin Dipper, Scotch Dipper, Scotch Duck, 
Scotchman, Scotch Teal, Shotbag, Spirit, Spirit 
Dipper, Spirit Duck, Widgeon, Woolhead, 

History. The bufflehead has a wide distribution, 
comes unsuspiciously to decoy, and though about 
the size of a teal, often becomes as fat as its popular 
name, “butterball.” In spite of these advantages to 
the wildfowler, the duck is infrequently hunted, for 
its normally fishy taste makes it undesirable table 
_foocL 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 472.) 
Though the bufflehead drake in full winter plum¬ 
age resembles the male golden-eye, he is more white 
in appearance with a distinctive, large head which 
looks even larger because of the puffy crest feathers. 
The large white patch on the head is a chief means 
of identification from all other ducks. The moult 
into eclipse plumage begins about August, and, 
though the color change is incomplete, most of the 
purple and green reflections on the black head are 
lost. Soon after the winter flight feathers are re¬ 
newed, the autumn moult begins and by early winter 
the drake resumes his most striking plumage. 

The adult female is dull in coloring; a patch of 
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Breeding. The duck is variable in her choice of 
a nesting site, but the preference seems to be to 
build in a stump or tree hollow in a wooded area 
whether it be near or far from the water. Nests also 
are placed on the ground in the midst of concealing 
reeds and rushes. The average clutch is from 12 to 
14 whitish eggs. Since their range is southerly, the 
breeding season is a long one and some naturalists 
believe that two broods are raised in one season. 
The plumage development of the young is com¬ 
pleted by their second summer. 

Feeding. Because of a particular fondness for com, 
this duck has taken a heavy toll of yearly crops in 
some parts of Mexico. Although they habitually fly 
in small flocks, they are most gregarious at feeding 
time and collect in large numbers in a concentrated 
area, usually to the detriment of the cornfields. They 
sometimes feed by “tipping” as do the puddle ducks, 
but usually graze like geese. Normally they feed at 
night. Most of their diet is vegetable matter, and 
they are prized as table food. They are easily adapted 
to domestication and mingle freely with other barn¬ 
yard fowl. 

Range and Distribution. The distribution map 
shows the range of this duck in North America. As 
indicated, the summer and winter are spent in one 
region. It also frequents northern South America. 
The preferred areas are the fresh-water lagoons of 
the interior. 


Bucephala albeola 

white on the side of her puffy brown head is her out¬ 
standing identifying feature. She is similar to the 
female golden-eye, but smaller. 

The bufflehead is among the smallest of ducks, 
averaging a few ounces larger than the teal, smallest 
of all North American wildfowl. The weight aver¬ 
ages about one pound or a little under, and the 
length is around 4 inches, with an approximate 
wingspread of 22 inches. 

Like the golden-eye, neither the duck nor drake 
is talkative. Their notes are low and harsh, of little 
carrying power. 

Characteristics and Breeding. Unlike the average 
diving duck, the bufflehead springs vertically from 
the water (as do the golden-eyes). This short, up¬ 
ward bound is a modified version of a puddle-duck 
characteristic, but the bufflehead adds another fea¬ 
ture to its ascent by being able to sweep into im¬ 
mediate flight after coming from beneath the water. 
It is fast on the wing, but when pursued sometimes 
relies on steep dives to escape, plummeting like a 
stone into the water from great heights. In migra¬ 
tion they travel rapidly in small flocks. 

The courtship proceedings of the bufflehead are 
not unusual, but the drake seems to show more 
indecision in choosing a mate than is common 
among the ducks. Though he has violent fights 
with rivals, he showers his attentions on one duck 
and then another, stretching his neck, puffing out 
his head feathers, and diving. 
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After the clucks are paired off, the search for a 
nesting site begins. The buffleheacls are tree nesters, 
and since they prefer the same natural cavities, 
deserted woodpecker holes, or crevices as do the 
golclen-eyes, there is sometimes a shortage of suit¬ 
able places in one locale. The nests normally are 
near the water. The incubation of the ivory to pale- 
olive eggs takes about 22 days. 

The ducklings descend from their high nests in 
the manner of the golden-eye and wood duck young. 
Encouraged by the mother, they tumble to the 
ground, breaking their fall somewhat by fluttering 
their wings. Young buffleheacls of both sexes look 
alike and resemble the adult female the first fall, 
but by the second fall usually are fully developed. 

Feeding. Primarily a seacoast duck, the bufflehead 
usually feeds in small flocks by diving for animal 
food, leaving at least one duck on the surface as a 
sentinel. Insects, crustaceans, and mollusks are taken 
in the greatest proportion. The remainder of the 
79% animal food is fish; along the Pacific coast, a 
preference is shown for rotting salmon. The 21% 
vegetable matter is composed of pondweeds and 
other aquatic plants. 

Range and Distribution. The distribution of this 
duck is comparatively sparse over one of the largest 


duck ranges in North America. The bufflehead is 
found from the Arctic to southern Mexico, from the 
Pacific across to the Atlantic coast. There is an over¬ 
lapping of summer and winter ranges along the 
Pacific coast, from northern California to British 
Columbia. 

It is a hardy duck, migrating late (about Novem¬ 
ber) and often remaining north during the winter. 
The winter range extends from British Columbia 
on the west and New Hampshire on the east, south 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Despite its ability to survive cold weather, the 
main migration northward is late. Though the sum¬ 
mer breeding grounds extend over a wide area, 
from California and the northern states north to 
Canada and Alaska, the chief nesting grounds are 
in western Canada. 

It is one of the last of the ducks to leave the 
wintering grounds, and the only diving duck that 
follows it in moving northward is the ruddy duck. 
It is not so plentiful now along the Atlantic coast as 
it was 20 years ago, although observers have re¬ 
ported that the population in this area is subject to 
considerable local fluctuation. Some observers re¬ 
port that local feeding conditions seem to have a 
marked effect on the number of birds wintering in 
the area. 



Plate I. Distribution of Bufflehead. 
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CANVASBACK 

Common Names: Bullneck, Can, Canard Cheval, 
Canny, Canvas, Gray Duck, Hickory-Quacker, Horse- 
Duck, Red-Headed Bullneck, Sheldrake, Whiteback. 

History. The canvasback is known as “king of the 
ducks’* by many North American sportsmen. It is a 
large, handsome duck of prime table quality and is 
eagerly hunted from coast to coast by wildfowlers 
with discriminating palates. Some epicures, how¬ 
ever, have particular preferences among the duck 
family, and hotly contend that a rice- or acom-fed 
mallard, wood duck, or teal is on a par with the 
canvasback. The succulent redhead is a relative of 
the canvasback, and so closely resembles it that many 
a host has inadvertently or prankishly substituted 
the one for the other. Regardless of individual 
tastes, however, the enviable reputation of this ex¬ 
clusively American duck is known the world over. 
One of the reasons for its popularity makes up a 
part of its scientific name Nyroca valisineria. Valis - 
ineria is a contraction of Valisineria speralis, the 
Latin name for the wild celery plant. Upon the root 
of this aquatic plant the canvasback purportedly 
waxes sweet and fat. However, this duck has been 
found to be equally desirable in locales where this 
plant is not present. 

Market hunters have taken their heavy toll of this 
duck, firing broadsides into flocks sleeping on the 
water—using big guns, batteries and sink boxes. The 
fact that these ducks brought several dollars a pair 
in some areas offered the necessary provocation for 
their slaughter. 

As with several other duck species, drainage and 
drought in southerly Midwest breeding grounds of 
the prairies are two major reasons for the decrease 
in duck numbers. Much of the nesting range of the 
canvasback has been drained or destroyed in the in¬ 
terests of agriculture, settlement, mosquito control, 
and flood control. 

Identification. The canvasback drake in bright 
winter plumage is rather similar to the male red¬ 
head. The more obvious points of difference be¬ 
tween the two ducks are in the head and bill. The 
canvasback has a deeper bill, a black one, nearly 
the length of its head; coupled with the sloping fore¬ 
head this gives the duck an elongated profile. The 
comparative profiles of the two species readily dis¬ 
tinguish them at a distance. The head and neck 
coloring of the canvasback is a duller red and the 
distinctive vermiculations of gray and white on its 
back give the duck its name. (See color plate on 
p. 470.) 

The incomplete moult into the eclipse plumage 
commences in late June and some of the brighter 
feathers become drabber. In September the wing 
feathers are lost and the males, incapable of flight, 
remain together, apart from the females. After the 
autumn moult, which takes from late September to 
early November, the male plumage deepens to its 
full winter grandeur. 

The adult female is gray-brown in color through¬ 
out the year. During the post-nuptial moult, when 
she becomes flightless, the duck does not band to¬ 
gether with others of her own sex, but separates from 
the others and stays under cover of the grasses and 


Aythya valisineria 

reeds as much as possible. The duck resembles the 
females of the redhead, ringnecks, and scaups. 

The drake makes a variety of noises, croaking, 
peeping, and screaming. His mating call is “ick, ick 
cooooy which the female answers with “cuk-cuk.” 

Both sexes are about the same size, averaging 3 
pounds, but some weigh between 2 and 3 pounds. 
The length of both sexes ranges between 20 and 24 
inches, with a wingspread from 34 to 36 inches. 

Characteristics. The canvasbacks have the dual, 
and often conflicting, characteristics of being both 
wary and curious. Their take-off from the water is 
slow, a noisy, skipping action, but their flight speed 
rates is generally considered to be the fastest of all 
the ducks. Paced by an airplane, it has been clocked 
at 72 miles per hour. The canvasback often gives an 
illusion of slower flight than its kinsman, the red¬ 
head, because of a slower wing-beat. The “cans” 
habitually travel in large flocks, in V-formation, but 
for shorter hops sometimes fly in a straight line. 

Breeding. The courtship of this duck is vigorous 
and spectacular. Normally, the mortality rate among 
the females is higher than for the males and conse¬ 
quently several unattached drakes usually are avail¬ 
able to pursue one duck. The drakes compete with 
each other in displaying their markings, throwing 
their heads back toward their tails, stretching their 
necks, and calling softly all the while. Besides these 
maneuvers and obvious rushes, the drakes try sneak- 
runs on the duck, flattening themselves out on the 
water, moving quietly up to her. The duck can suc¬ 
cessfully evade or postpone the attentions of any 
one drake, and often it is the rivals who keep each 
other from the female, but if several drakes crowd 
her at once, she takes to quick and twisting flight 
with the group of males in close pursuit. Whether 
on the water or in the air, the courtship tempo is 
kept at a pitch by the female who gives the provoca¬ 
tive call note if the ardor of the drakes shows signs 
of slackening. This love-making may continue for 
several days before the duck chooses a mate. Once 
the couple has paired off, it is common to see the 
drake grab at the duck’s tail feathers while in nup¬ 
tial flight and hang on until she shakes him loose by 
quick snaps and dives. 

The duck is haphazard in her choice of a nesting 
site, but often is found hidden among cattails and 
bulrushes. It is well constructed of plant material 
found in the immediate locale and lined with down. 
Usually built in shallow water, it lies on the swamp, 
pond, or slough bottom with its rim above the water 
level. Occasionally, it is made in deeper water and 
would float free but for the retaining reeds among 
which it is placed. Sometimes redheads and ruddy 
ducks drop their eggs in the nest of the canvasback, 
but the number of her own clutch is beween seven 
and nine. The incubation of the large greenish-gray 
eggs takes from 24 to 28 days. 

The ducklings are bom to a regal manner and 
show an arrogant attitude toward other ducklings 
when observed in captivity. Normally, they are able 
to fly about the tenth week. Their plumage develop¬ 
ment is fast. As in most duck species, the young re¬ 
semble the mature female, but in September the 
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drake begins to assume his identifying markings and 
by November they are distinct. It is not until the 
next spring, however, that they attain adult plumage 
and are ready for their first mating season. 

Feeding. The canvasback is an expert diving duck, 
and, like the redhead, is often plagued by the poach¬ 
ing baldpate which waits for the ducks to rise from 
a depth of 10 to 20 feet to try to snatch the succulent 
roots from its bill. The large canvasback is an indis¬ 
criminate feeder compared with many other duck 
species. Its liking for rotting fish and salmon eggs 
often has made it distasteful or unpalatable to the 
duck eaters of the Pacific coast. The greatest portion 
of its diet is habitually vegetable matter, however, 
with 81% mostly pondweeds, wild celery, delta duck 


potato, grasses, and sedges. The remaining 19% is 
animal food: mollusks, insects, and fishes. 

Range and Distribution. Canvasbacks are distri¬ 
buted over a wide range from Alaska to southern 
Mexico, from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific. 

The fall migration to the lakes, bays, and brack¬ 
ish coastal waters of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
states starts late in the season for these sturdy ducks. 
Wintering in New York State in the vicinity of the 
Finger Lakes sometimes proves fatal for them, how¬ 
ever, when the lakes freeze over, leaving the ducks 
to die of hunger, thirst, and cold. By October the 
ducks are on their way to warmer climes; their best- 
known direction is via the Atlantic flyway through 
Ontario, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, down to the 



Plate I. Distribution of Canvasback. 
























































Chesapeake Bay-Currituck Sound region, where the 
canvasback first became world famous. They also 
are abundant on the Pacific coast. 

In the return spring flight to the breeding grounds 
the canvasbacks are impatient to be off and are 
among the first to leave the wintering range. It is 
common for groups of ducks, or individuals, to use 
the same migrating route each season, frequenting 

AMERICAN COOT 

Common Names: Blue Peter, Coot, Crow Duck, 
Ivory-Billed Coot, Marsh Hen, Meadow Hen, Moor- 
Head, Mud-Hen, Pond Crow, Pull-Doo, Sea Crow, 
Shuffler, Splatter, White-Bill. 

History. The term coot, or sea coot, is often ap¬ 
plied to that variety of sea ducks properly known as 
scoters. The true coot is not a duck at all but be¬ 
longs to the family Rallidae, along with the rails 
and gallinules. It is the most ducklike member of the 
group and is sometimes found in company with true 
ducks. These traits, coupled with the fact that it is 
most often seen while swimming, have frequently 
caused it to be thought of as a duck. 

“Crazy as a coot” or “silly as a coot” is a common 
phrase not without foundation, for the coot is a 
clown among his kind and his antics are often amus¬ 
ing. Coots readily become tame and may be reared 
in captivity. During the breeding season, however, 
they do not hesitate to use their sharp bills freely 
and can hardly be classed as pets. 

In common with all the gallinules and rails, coots 
are popularly dubbed “mud-hens” because of their 
chickenlike appearance and their preference for 
shallow ponds and muddy bogs. 

Identification. The American coot is the only 
member of the family Rallidae having a white or 
whitish bill. Like nearly all the birds who make their 
homes in thick reeds and marsh grasses, the coot is 
equipped with a tough crown-plate extending from 
the base of the bill up the forehead to the crown. 
This plate is believed to protect the head from the 
cutting edges of the grass as the bird runs about in 
the marsh. The crown-plate on the coot is brownish 
and two brownish spots occur near the tip of the 
bill. 

The head and neck are of a blackish hue in con¬ 
trast to the rest of the body which is a slaty-gray 
color paler below than above. The tips of the 
secondary wing feathers are white and show as a 
white border on the trailing edge of the wing in 
flight. The under tail coverts form a white patch 
beneath the tail. 

The legs and feet are greenish and the long toes 
are provided with scalloped flaps or lobes in lieu 
of webbing. The gallinules, which the coot resembles 
except for color, do not have these scalloped lobes 
in the toes. 

Characteristics. Coots are much more aquatically 
inclined than the gallinules and are better swim¬ 
mers. They dive readily and have an advantage over 
their close relatives in being able to swim long dis¬ 
tances under water. Like all of the “skittering” tribe, 
coots swim with a peculiar bobbing motion of the 
head and neck. They take wing only when forced to 
do so and they splatter along over the surface of the 
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the same feeding and resting places. Soon after the 
ice has broken in late February, they begin the mi¬ 
gration to the great nesting grounds in the western 
part of the continent, from central Oregon, east to 
Nebraska and Minnesota, and north to Canada and 
Alaska. Normally, the migrants wait until reaching 
the breeding grounds to pair up, though some of the 
earliest ducks to arrive are already mated. 


Fulica americana 

water with great rapidity using both wings and feet 
for propulsion. 

Although generally shy and retiring, the coot is 
not very bright and will venture into many places 
which the more wary ducks would avoid. In many 
instances the ducks with whom they associate, 
notably the lesser scaup ducks, permit the coots to 
investigate a place first and then follow them if the 
coast seems clear. 

They are noisy birds and when disturbed break 
into a loud chorus of high-pitched cackling notes 
which are audible for some distance. The most 
common call is a low “kuk, kuk, kuk, kuk,” but they 
have a variety of notes ranging from a quack not un¬ 
like that of the ducks to a heavy, guttural, croaking 
noise. 

Coots prefer reedy pools along creeks and sluggish 
streams where a dense growth of reeds and marsh 
grasses offers them protection. Like the rails and 
gallinules they thread their way through these boggy 
morasses with ease and feed on the aquatic plants 
which they pull up from the shallow depths. In 
Florida they are often found in considerable num¬ 
bers on lakes which are covered with a species of 
yellow lilies known as “bonnets,” and along some 
of the larger, shallow rivers, such as Indian River, 
they may be seen in large groups in company with 
the lesser scaup ducks. 

Breeding. They breed in the fresh water marshes 
where they make their home in the summer. Several 
pairs may breed in the same slough or marsh. During 
the 'migration they travel in small groups or singly, 
but when they reach their winter home they seem 
to become more gregarious and it is then common to 
see them in large groups. 

The nest is a deeply hollowed, basketlike affair 
made of dead grass and rushes. It is built up from 
the bottom of the marsh or pond and generally 
fastened securely to the surrounding vegetation. The 
number of eggs varies from 8 to 15, with 12 being 
about average. They are a pale buffy-white in color 
“peppered” with chocolate-brown or black. Incuba¬ 
tion begins as soon as the first egg is laid, so that the 
young hatch one by one rather than in a brood. The 
young birds leave the nest as soon as they are bom 
and swim away to be cared for by the other parent. 
So far as is known the female sits on the eggs, and so 
it may be presumed that the male takes care of the 
babies until they are all hatched. 

The downy young are a sooty black with just a 
touch of white under the throat. The head and neck 
show scattered hairlike feathers of bright orange. 
The head is bald on top and the bill is bright red 
tipped with black. 
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The immature birds resemble their parents but 
are lighter below and washed with brown above. 
The crown-plate is smaller than on the adult. 

Feeding. Their food is chiefly vegetable, and 
when they feed on plant life exclusively their flesh 
makes fine eating, but in some localities they feed 
on quantities of small fish and the flesh then becomes 
unfit for the table. 

Range and Distribution. The American coot is 

EUROPEAN COOT 

This species closely resembles the American coot 
but lacks the white markings on the wings and the 
white patch under the tail. It is an inhabitant of the 

AMERICAN EIDER 

Common Names: Big Sea-Duck, Black-and-White 
Coot, Canvasback, Common Eider, Eskimo Duck, 
Isle-of-Shoals Duck, Laying Duck, Looby, Metik, 
Moyac, Moyak, Passing Birds, Pied Wamp, Sea-Coot, 
Sea Duck, Shoal Duck, Shoreyer, Squam Duck, 
Squaw Duck, Wamp. 

History. The American eider, like the northern 
eider, is a sub-species of the common eider (So- 
materia mollissima), which has long been protected 
in European countries and Iceland for the commer¬ 
cial value of its down. The valuable breast down, 
which is a natural insulator, is world-famous for its 
use in coverlets and quilts. The Eskimos, and other 
natives of this duck's northerly range, habitually 
made blankets and garments from the breasts of 
eiders. 

The people of the North American continent did 
not have the long-range view of the Europeans in 
their treatment of their natural wealth, and the 
eiders here naturally suffered as a result. They were 
slaughtered by thousands for their down. Killing 
the bird was more in line with the impatient system 
of mass production, rather than the Europeans' 
slower method of protecting the tame ducks on 
farms and two or three times during an incubation 
period removing the down from the nest without 
injury to the eggs. Forty nests normally supplied 
only one pound of down. 

Besides the excessive killing of mature ducks, In¬ 
dians upset the possibility of replacement since they 
relied on the eggs for food. They collected as many 
as several thousand from one small nesting area, 
placing the majority in winter food caches. In addi¬ 
tion to this duck's great losses to man, they were 
preyed on by numerous natural enemies. This com¬ 
bination of destructive forces was a serious threat 
to its survival potential, but, in the interest of com¬ 
merce, eider farms were set up in Canada in 1933, 
and the duck was protected. 

Identification. The full winter plumage of the 
adult drake is a striking black and white, very simi¬ 
lar to the northern eider’s. The two sub-species are 
distinguishable by the American eider's having more 
green on the head and a dip in the bill. He also 
somewhat resembles the Pacific eider, but lacks the 
V-shaped marking on the throat. Differences be- 


found generally, if not in numbers, throughout 
North America. They breed from New Brunswick 
west to British Columbia, with some birds reaching 
Alaska and a few casuals in Greenland. They nest 
throughout their entire range and except for the 
most northern portions some birds remain all winter. 
The winter range covers most of the southern states 
with the heaviest concentration along the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Fulica atra 

northern portions of Europe and only occasionally 
is found in Greenland, Labrador, or Newfoundland, 
and rarely seen below Nova Scotia. 

Somateria mollissima dresseri 

tween this duck and the Steller’s, king, and spec¬ 
tacled eiders are more distinct. In the eclipse moult, 
which begins about late June or early July and ends 
around late August, the plumage of the male resem¬ 
bles the drab coloring of the female. Soon after the 
duck is able to fly again, the second, or autumn, 
moult begins, and the full winter plumage is re¬ 
sumed by December. 

The mature female is a dark brown with black 
bars, and her drab coloration is a natural camouflage 
throughout the year. Her uniformly dull wing easily 
distinguishes her from the male during the height 
of the eclipse. Except for a slight difference in the 
shape and feathering on the bill, she is identical 
with the female northern and Pacific eiders, and 
bears a close resemblance to the other female eiders. 

Like all the other eiders, except for the Steller’s 
eider, this duck is chunky of build and large. Of all 
the North American ducks it ranks second only to 
the Pacific eider in size. The female averages smaller 
than the male by about 1 pound; approximate 
weight for the male is about 4 pounds 6 ounces. 
The length ranges between 22 and 24 inches and 
the wingspread between 38 and 40 inches. 

Both sexes have a wide range of call notes; most 
of them are loud and strident in quality. The male 
has a dovelike courting call, “ah-oo.” The quack of 
the female is similar to the “wak-wak-wak” of a mal¬ 
lard. 

Characteristics. This duck is unsuspicious by 
nature and usually is tame even near settlements, as 
demonstrated by its inclination to thrive on duck 
farms. It is a true maritime species, diving for food 
along the shoreline, and resting and sleeping on the 
sea. It normally flies close to the water, rarely going 
over land. Its distinctive fashion of flight is different 
from those of all other ducks. The wing-beat of the 
average duck is rapid in order to support so large a 
body, but the eider, though a deceptively swift flier, 
has a slow wing-beat and looks sluggish and slow as 
it proceeds with head held low. Its flight usually is 
steady, in a straight line, with the small flocks in 
Indian file or abreast. Sometimes, however, they 
break the steady beat by soaring. 

Breeding. The courtship call of the drake is 
clear, loud, and a distinctive herald of the mating 
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season. It usually is heard when the drake is on the 
water, facing the duck with his head and neck 
stretched upward. In his effort to show his plumage 
to best advantage, especially his black belly, he 
sometimes raises himself to a near-vertical position 
and almost rises from the water. 

The eider's fondness for nesting near to each 
other has stimulated man's custom of taking the nest 
down for his own use. The nests, built on dry ground 
or in rock hollows, normally are placed near to the 
water and well hidden by bushes and tall reeds. Into 
the nest, constructed from seaweed, mosses, grasses, 
etc., twined together, the duck drops about four to 
six olive-colored eggs which she is able to conceal 
with a “blanket" of down. If the eggs survive preda¬ 
tion, they hatch in about 28 days. 

The devoted mother duck carefully guards her 
brood, often simulating injury to distract the at¬ 
tention of the enemy. As soon as the young are dry, 
she leads them to the water to instruct them in feed¬ 
ing and hiding from men, foxes, falcons, skuas, seals, 
and glaucous gulls. Though the ducklings resemble 
each other by fall, they do not look like the mature 
female as is the common appearance of developing 
juveniles. In early winter the young drake shows 
more distinctive markings which deepen by his 
second spring, but his plumage is not fully adult 
until his third spring. The female's plumage changes 
are faster, and she is in mature coloring by her 
second autumn. Normally, the young are not ready 
for breeding until three years of age. 

KING EIDER 

Common Names: Canvasback, Cousin, Isle-of- 
Shoals Duck, King-Bird, Mongrel Drake, Passing 
Duck, Pistrik, Sea Duck, Wamp's Cousin, Wame- 
cootai. 

History. The king eider is, as its scientific name 
denotes, “spectacular." Its beautiful plumage pat¬ 
tern distinguishes it from all other ducks. 


Feeding. Despite the awkward look of the duck, 
the eider is an expert diver and underwater swim¬ 
mer. Since most of its food is marine animal life, it is 
distasteful eating to the wildfowler, and usually 
is bagged accidentally. Of the 96% animal food, mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, and echinoderms are highest in 
preference. Unidentifiable vegetable matter com¬ 
poses the remaining 4% of the diet. They are espe¬ 
cially fond of blue mussels, and in order to crush 
them and other hard-shelled sea life, the intake of 
gravel is 14%. 

Range and Distribution. This hardy duck lives in 
a northerly climate in all seasons. Though the Amer¬ 
ican eider tends to more northerly coastal areas than 
its extremist relative, the northern eider, it is none¬ 
theless a lover of cold regions. The chief require¬ 
ment for the habitat is open water. The distribution 
map shows a partial overlapping of the summering 
and wintering ranges. 

The main migration to the wintering grounds 
starts around November and in December the duck 
is distributed from Newfoundland to the New Eng¬ 
land states, sometimes south to Long Island. 

The migration to the breeding grounds in the 
north starts in early spring and is unusual because 
the adult drakes leave ahead of the mature females 
and young. However, the adults of both sexes end 
the flight together, coming to the nesting grounds 
in mixed flocks. The majority breed along the coast 
of Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, and also along 
the eastern coast of Canada. 

Somateria spectabilis 

Though its chief areas of distribution are in the 
northerly parts of the Northern Hemisphere, it is 
found in more southerly locales than any of the 
other eiders. It frequently winters around the Great 
Lakes and even south to North Carolina. 

Identification. Though the adult female is very 
similar to the other large, female eiders (see “Amer- 
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Plate I. Distribution of King Eider. 


ican Eider”), the male king eider has a distinctive 
appearance. The general effect at a distance is white 
in the fore parts and black in the rear parts. At 
close range the head and bill coloring and bill con¬ 
struction readily distinguish it. The plumage moults 
of both sexes resemble those of the American eider. 
(See color plate on p. 484.) 

The king eider is large and bulky and about the 
size of the American eider. It is a heavy duck weigh¬ 
ing from 31/2 to 4 pounds, with a length of about 
21 to 22 inches and a wingspread of a little over 36 
inches. 

The drake habitually uses a guttural, courting 
note, “urr ” which he repeats while in flight or on 
the water. The duck has been known to utter hissing 
and growling noises when disturbed during incuba¬ 
tion. 

Characteristics and Breeding. Although the king 
eiders frequently fly over land as well as water, their 
characteristic flight habits resemble those of the 
American eider. The general courting procedure is 
similar, but the nesting habits differ. The other 
eiders normally place their nests on small islands 
in the sea, but this duck usually builds on the coast 
of the mainland or near large bodies of fresh water. 
The nest is constructed like the American eider’s 
and liberally supplied with down. The duck drops 
about five olive-buff eggs and during the incubation 


period is a close sitter while the drake joins others 
of his sex on the open sea to begin the flightless 
eclipse moult. 

The upbringing and development of the duck¬ 
lings are similar to the growth of the American 
eider’s young. The males have mature plumage 
when about 2I/2 years old and the females usually 
are adult by the second fall, but both sexes are 
ready for mating when three years of age. 

Feeding. The feeding habits of this duck are the 
same as the other eiders, but the king eider is capa¬ 
ble of diving to greater depths for food. Except for 
5% vegetable matter, the diet is animal food, and 
the tough, fishy flesh is almost inedible. Eskimos 
consider the soft, fatty lump which grows at the 
base of the drake’s bill a luxury food item. 

Range and Distribution. The king eider is a north¬ 
erly duck and its chief areas of abundance are in 
the sub-Arctic, especially in the Aleutian Islands. 

The fall migration commences about August 
when the ducks move down from the Arctic coasts 
to more southerly locales, though some remain as 
far north as Greenland if there is open sea. Usually, 
they migrate in large flocks, sometimes numbering 
several hundred, and follow the coastline at a low 
altitude about a mile off shore. The destination 
for the winter often is the Aleutians, though they 
are also found around the Great Lakes and along 
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the Atlantic coast to Long Island and sometimes 
farther south to North Carolina. On the Pacific 
coast they are thinly distributed along the Canadian 
coast to the northern United States. 

The breeding grounds are in the sub-Arctic, along 
the coast of the mainland and inland. When the 


young birds become fully matured, they join the 
adults on the nesting grounds, but until that time 
(normally their third year) they remain in separate 
flocks. They do not fly far north until ready to 
breed themselves, and tend to spend both seasons in 
the warmest parts of the ranges. 


NORTHERN EIDER 


Somateria mollissima borealis 


Common Names: Same as for the American eider. 

History. The northern eider is an inhabitant of 
the far Arctic coasts. This North American duck is 
a sub-species of the common eider of Europe and, 
like its Old World relative, is famous for its down 
which is used commercially for “eiderdown/’ 

It is closely allied to the better-known American 
eider (Somateria mollissima dresseri) and so similar 
in appearance and habits that reference should be 
made to that duck. (See p. 368.) 

Identification. The adult male is a strikingly 
marked bird in full winter plumage but is barely 
distinguishable from the American eider drake. The 
differences are unrecognizable unless the bird is 
close at hand, and since the two types often are 
found on the same range, much confusion results. 
The most distinctive variations are that the north¬ 
ern eider has less green on the head and sometimes 
it has a prominent black “V” on the throat. During 


the eclipse moult, when he is flightless, he is well 
camouflaged by a subdued plumage of mottled 
brown. The change takes place between early July 
and mid-August; with the autumn moult, extending 
from November to late December, the drake re¬ 
sumes his handsome winter dress. 

A slight difference in bill construction is the chief 
means of separating the females of the northern and 
American eiders. The duck retains her dark-brown 
coloration following two seasonal moults, and in the 
pre-nuptial moult adds her special breast down 
which is particularly sought after by hunters for 
commercial usage. 

These birds are the same size as the American 
eider. 

Both sexes usually are silent, but the drake has a 
harsh flight call and a cooing courtship note. 

Characteristics, Breeding, and Feeding. Flight char¬ 
acteristics, courtship behavior, nesting habits. 



Plate I. Distribution of Northern Eider. 
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growth of the ducklings, and feeding habits are 
similar to those of the American eider (q.v.). 

Range and Distribution. The range of this eider is 
far north, extending along the coast from Iceland 
to Newfoundland. The duck can live in the coldest 
weather as long as the water is free of ice. Since 
the Arctic salt water is usually far warmer than the 
air, these oceanic ducks often live comfortably in 


the Far North during all seasons. The distribution 
map shows that in some areas the wintering grounds 
are more northerly than the summering range. 

Many migrate southward for the winter, living 
along the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland, 
sometimes as far south as Maine. They are not 
abundant in any region during any season, but are 
most numerous on the breeding grounds of Baffin 
Island. 


PACIFIC EIDER 


Somateria V-nigra 


Common Names: Canvasback, Eider, Eiderduck, 
Large Pistrik, Sea Duck. 

Identification and Range. The Pacific eider (Soma¬ 
teria V-nigra) is very similar to the American 
(Somateria mollisima dresseri) and northern eiders 
(Somateria mollisima borealis), but its scientific 
name, V-nigra, meaning “black V,” explains the 
identifying feature of the species. The male has a 
V-shaped marking on the throat, with the two 
branches converging in a point at the base of the 
bill. Though the king eider has the same throat 
marking, the plumage patterns of the two species 
readily distinguish them. Both sexes of the Pacific 
eider have a characteristic bill construction and 
feathering which separates them from the other 


eiders. The Pacific eider averages 5 1 / 2 pounds and is 
the largest of all the ducks on the North American 
continent. 

The range of the Pacific eider is an additional 
difference between this duck and the American and 
northern eiders. It is distributed in the Far North, 
but along the western part of the continent, from 
the Pacific coast of Alaska to Victoria Island. The 
chief breeding grounds are in the Aleutian Islands 
and some ducks remain there for the winter, but the 
majority fly back to the open waters of the sub- 
Arctic coasts. 

These differences in appearance and range are the 
outstanding points of distinction between the Paci¬ 
fic eider and American eider. (For a detailed ac¬ 
count of the American eider, see p. 368.) 



SPECTACLED EIDER 

Common Names: Fischer's Eider, Small Pistrik. 

History. The spectacled eider is in a separate 
genus from the other larger eider ducks, and lacks 
the markings common among them, but it has the 
same heavy body and the general appearance which 
is characteristic of this group. The white patches, 
circled in black, which surround either eye form 
the “spectacles" and give the duck its name and 
chief feature of identification. 


Lampronetta fischeri 

Over-shooting was the primary cause for the an¬ 
nihilation of the Labrador duck, and the native's 
liberal use of the shotgun was the greatest factor 
in the population decrease of this eider. It never 
was abundant on the North American continent, 
and today is a rare Alaska species. Because of this 
duck's limited numbers and narrow, confined breed¬ 
ing range, the account of its habits is lacking in 
detail. 
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Plate I. Distribution of Spectacled Eider. 


Identification. The drake is a beautiful bird in 
winter plumage. From his “spectacles” down over his 
nostrils there is an odd feathering which distin¬ 
guishes him. The general effect of light upper por¬ 
tions and darker undersides resembles the coloring 
of the northern, American, or Pacific eiders. Though 
the eclipse moult (which begins in June) is incom¬ 
plete, the bright head feathering is lost and the 
over-all body tone is a drab gray-brown. The flight¬ 
less period in August is followed by the autumn 
moult, and the second moult reverses the process of 
plumage change, for by December the drake is once 
again in resplendent dress. (See color plate, p. 484.) 

Like the male, the mature female has the feather¬ 
ing on the bill which is on upper and lower man¬ 
dible but grown down over the nostrils on the upper 
mandible. The duck also has a light-brown, mod¬ 
ified version of the “spectacled” look. These two as¬ 
pects distinguish her from other large female eiders. 

The spectacled eider is known as a silent duck, 
seldom calling even during the courting season. 

Both sexes are very large, averaging over 31/^ 

S ounds in weight, between 21 and 22 inches in 
ength, and about 36 inches in wingspread. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The fashion of flight 
resembles that of the American eider, but the court¬ 
ing habits are not known. The nesting site usually 
is on a small island off the coast or near ponds and 
marshes of either fresh or brackish water. The nests 
are placed in hollows in concealing grassy hum¬ 
mocks and are constructed of grasses and lined with 
down. The incubation period for the five to seven 
olive-buffy eggs probably is about 28 days. 

As in the case of other eiders which have many 
natural enemies, a single brood sometimes is seen 
under the protection of two ducks. Ornithologists 
are not certain of the explanation for this behavior. 


and do not know whether it is planned or accidental. 
The two ducks may purposely have merged their 
broods or just happened to be near together when 
an enemy approached. At all times the duck is one 
of the most devoted mothers and one of the most 
courageous defenders of her young. The male and 
female ducklings are similar in appearance in the 
fall, but do not closely resemble the adult female 
as is usual among juveniles of most of the duck 
species. Both sexes have mature plumage when 
about two years of age. 

Feeding. Since so few specimens of the spectacled 
eider have been studied, the picture of its feeding 
habits is not a finished one. The ducks examined 
showed a higher vegetable content (23%) than 
usual among the other eiders, but they live largely 
on animal food (77%)* Mollusks, insects, and crus¬ 
taceans are the outstanding food preferences. Pond- 
weeds, crowberry, sedges, and other plants make up 
the rest of the food intake. They are fond of feeding 
in shallow water. 

Range and Distribution. The range of this duck in¬ 
cludes northeastern Siberia (where it is numerous), 
but on the North American continent it is thinly 
distributed in the Aleutians during the winter and 
breeds along the coast of Alaska during the summer, 
sharing the grounds with the Steller’s eider. 

About 1900, ornithologists expressed concern over 
the future of this duck, which was suffering greatly 
at the hands of Eskimos and natural predators. Eski¬ 
mos were robbing nests and killing many adult birds. 
Although many species might have withstood this 
onslaught, the spectacled eider’s limited numbers 
and extremely limited range made its survival ques¬ 
tionable. Its population has remained reasonably 
stable, however, for the last decade, and it is now 
generally considered to be out of danger. 
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STELLER’S EIDER 

Common Names: None known. 

History. The Steller’s eider is little known to the 
wildfowlers of America because of its thin distribu¬ 
tion on a remote range which extends along the 
most northerly coasts of Alaska and eastern Asia. 
Because of the inaccessibility of the habitat, com¬ 
paratively few specimens have been studied and 
the history of the duck is not complete. 

This duck does not have the typical appearance 
of the other members of the eider group, being 
smaller and more graceful in build. Though it is 
poor table food, it is killed during the winter sea¬ 
son by natives when the ducks are forced in from 
the sea by severe storms. 

Identification. The adult drake is a handsome bird 
in his full winter plumage, and his bizarre mark¬ 
ings distinguish him from other ducks. Particularly 
striking are the black collar, black throat, and black 
ring circling the eye as contrasted with a white head. 
During the eclipse moult, which begins about July, 
the drake assumes a browner plumage resembling 
that of the duck. As with most other ducks, the 
coloring of the winter wing feathers is replaced, but 
in the Steller’s eider, the chestnut under parts are 
also renewed in one complete moult. With the sec¬ 
ond autumn moult, the general brownish tone of 
the drake is lost, and between early fall and Decem¬ 
ber he changes back to striking winter distinctive¬ 
ness. (See color plate on p. 484.) 

The mature female has deep brown plumage 
throughout the year. Her wing resembles a mal¬ 
lard’s and lacks the white coverts of the male, but 
is brighter than the wing of the typical male diving 


Polysticta stelleri 

duck. She is smaller but similar to the females of 
the eider group. 

Both duck and drake are medium in size, aver¬ 
aging slightly less than 2 pounds. The length varies 
between 17 and 18 inches, mid the wingspread be¬ 
tween 28 and 29 inches. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The eiders are tame 
ducks, probably because they are infrequently 
hunted, feeding and resting a good distance off 
shore. They habitually fly in small flocks and are 
fast on the wing, and, like the golden-eyes, their 
wings make a whistling noise when in flight. Though 
they are much swifter than the other eiders, their 
more streamlined build gives an unfair illusion of 
excess speed in comparison to their clumsy-looking 
relatives. 

Little has been observed of the courtship habits 
of the Steller’s eider, but since it is known that the 
adult drake is jealous of the immature, juvenile 
drakes, it can be assumed the courtship and pairing 
probably have most of the usual male rivalry in dis¬ 
playing, bobbing, and bowing. 

The nest usually is built in a ground hollow near 
the water, preferably a pond. It is well lined with 
breast down which the setting duck freely adds as 
the incubation period continues. The time it takes 
to hatch the seven to ten olive-buff eggs is not known 
for certain, but it is assuredly within the 28-day span 
allowed for all ducks. 

The ducklings mature slowly. By the first fall 
they are a mottled brown but similar to the adult 
female. They do not develop adult plumage until 
the second fall, and are ready to breed by the third 
spring. 
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Feeding. These ducks are expert at diving for 
their food. Their feeding habits vary slightly with 
the season; in some cases in winter, the food is ex¬ 
clusively animal. The average diet is roughly esti¬ 
mated at 87% animal food, mostly crustaceans, 
mollusks, insects, annelid worms, and fishes. The 
13% vegetable food is largely pond weeds, algae, and 
other plants. 

Range and Distribution. The range of this eider is 
confined to the Far North. It inhabits the coasts of 

FLORIDA DUCK 

Common Names: Same as those given for the 
mottled duck. 

History. As its name implies this duck is con¬ 
fined to the State of Florida. Because it does not 
migrate from this restricted range, it is not a familiar 
bird to the hunters of the continent as a whole. 

Though the Florida duck (Anas fulvigula ful- 
vigula), mottled duck (Anas fulvigula maculosa), 
and black duck (Anas rubripes) are closely related, 
with similarities in appearance and habits, they are 
not known to hybridize. 

Identification. The Florida duck is very like the 
mottled duck; one of the most distinct differences is 
a darker streaking on the head and throat. Both the 
drake and duck have the same mottled-brown color¬ 
ing when in full winter plumage, though the female 
is sometimes slightly paler, but, like the mottled 
duck, they are usually identified by characteristic 
chest feather markings, U-shaped in the case of the 
male, centrally-streaked on the female. The black- 
spotted bill of the duck is also a duller orange in 
color. For detailed differentiations between the 
Florida duck and the black duck, as well as other 
mottled brown ducks, see “Mottled Duck” (p. 
392). The Florida duck is about the same size as 
the mottled duck. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The flight speed of 
this duck is equal to that of the black duck, out it is 

FULVOUS TREE DUCK 

Common Names: Cornfield Duck, Long-Legged 
Duck, Mexican Duck, Mexican Squealer, Mexican 
Wood-Duck, Squealer, Summer Duck, Tee-Kee, 
Wood Duck, Yankee Duck, Yellow-Bellied Fiddler 
Duck. 

History. The fulvous tree duck is named for its 
coloring, which is brownish to reddish-yellow. 
Timid and elusive by nature, it is also a night 
feeder, so that its behavior and habits are not well 
known to the naturalist or wildfowler, who rarely 
see it. Though it is found in some of the southern 
states during the wintering season, its range on the 
North American continent is primarily in Mexico. 
Being more northerly in distribution, it is found in 
the United States more often than its relative, the 
black-bellied tree duck (q-v-), which it closely 
resembles. 

Identification. The full-plumaged adult male and 
female look alike. Their un-ducklike appearance of 
long legs and long neck distinguish them from all 


northern Alaska on the North American continent, 
but is more abundant across the Bering Sea to the 
Siberian coast. 

Because of a preference for cold weather, there 
is no noteworthy migration between summering 
and wintering grounds. Rough weather drives the 
feeding flocks off the seas, and some travel as far 
south as the Aleutians for the winter season. Dur¬ 
ing spring breeding they prefer the inland tundra 
country. 

Anas fulvigula fulvigula 

tamer, probably because it is plentiful within its 
range and not over-hunted. 

Its courtship is similar to the black duck's, and 
the nesting site is chosen with the same variation, 
either by the water or as much as 200 yards away, 
but always on dry ground. The nests, formed in a 
hollow, are exceptionally well hidden under bushes 
or tall grasses. They are lined with grass and breast- 
down, added in increasing amounts as the incuba¬ 
tion continues. The eggs, ranging from eight to ten 
in number, are colored creamy-white to pale olive. 

The duck protects her wary young with infinite 
care, noisily and laboriously pretending injuries 
and generally distracting the enemy while the duck¬ 
lings hide. The moults and plumage phases are the 
same as those of the mottled duck. 

Feeding. The Florida duck feeds like the mottled 
duck, but on a larger percentage of animal food than 
the average member of the puddle-duck group. The 
diet is 41% mollusks, insects, crustaceans, and fishes, 
and 59% vegetable food, mostly pondweeds, seeds, 
grasses, and other aquatic plants. 

Range and Distribution. The Florida duck is num¬ 
erous in its name state, with specific areas of abund¬ 
ance in the southern and central parts. In April it 
is often found breeding along the Indian River and 
the St. Johns River. It is sometimes found in other 
Gulf states. 

Dendrocygna bicolor helva 

other North American duck species except the black- 
bellied tree duck, which is the only other duck of 
this group found on the continent. The fulvous 
variety is distinctive for its pale-cinnamon under 
parts, blue-gray legs and feet, and dark blue bill, 
whereas the black-belly has a black breast with 
pinkish legs, feet, and bill. 

This duck has several whistling calls, used at 
various times as a warning or when taking to the 
air or on the wing. 

The fulvous duck is small and averages about i*A 
pounds in weight and 19 inches in length. The large 
wings reach to more than 36 inches when extended. 

Characteristics. These ducks habitually lead a se¬ 
cluded life among the ponds, marshes, and lagoons. 
If surprised on a home site, they often will stand 
taut and still in an effort to blend with the rushes 
and reeds. They dive to escape pursuit and some¬ 
times fly into the tops of trees, though they are not 
consistently found sitting on the branches of trees 
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as are the black-bellied tree ducks. A gunner usually 
finds difficulty in retrieving a slightly wounded bird, 
for besides their stamina in staying under water, 
they are adept at walking or running on land. Their 
flight habits are like those of the black-belly, being 
strong and steady, with the large wings beating 
slowly in comparison to the other ducks, which on 
the average have small wings for a large body. 

Breeding. This species normally is a ground 
nester, though the nest sometimes is placed in a 
tree hollow. The nest, well woven of grass and lined 
with down, usually is built near water and hidden 
by low-hanging tree branches, tufts of grass, or tules. 
Since the duck often drops her whitish eggs in 
nests other than her own, the number of eggs found 
in a nest are not necessarily her own. Thirty eggs, 
piled in layers, is not an unusual find. About 12 to 
17 form the average clutch, however, for an individ¬ 
ual duck. When this indifferent nesting is practiced, 
the numerous eggs often are crushed and the hatch¬ 
ing rate is low. The first fall plumage of the duck¬ 
lings is a pale version of the adult's, and the de¬ 
velopment is not completed until the second fall 
when the colors deepen. 

GADWALL 

Common Names: Blaten Duck, Canard Gris, 
Chickacock, Creek Duck, German Duck, Glissom 
Duck, Gray Duck, Gray Widgeon, Prairie Mallard, 
Redwing, Shuttlecock, Specklebelly, Widgeon, 
Welsh Duck. 

History. The gadwall, never considered numerous 
as compared with other ducks, is noticeably decreas¬ 
ing. The reasons for this decrease are thought to be 
the same as those which affect all ducks. Drought and 


Feeding. The fulvous duck feeds at night or at 
dusk. Because of its habit of gathering in large flocks 
to feed and its fondness for com, crops in Mexico 
and Texas have been damaged. The diet is primarily 
vegetable food which the ducks usually obtain by 
wading in the shallow water of marshes, ponds, and 
lakes and scooping up the vegetation from the mud 
bottoms, rejecting the inedibles from the flattened, 
serrated bill. Since they walk easily on land, they 
often wander into the woods in search of acorns, or 
to look for grains and seeds, or graze on grass. They 
are highly regarded as extremely palatable table 
ducks. 

Range and Distribution. The range of this duck, 
being more northerly than that of the black-bellied 
tree duck, extends into Texas and up to California, 
but the main distribution is in Mexico where the 
duck is abundant. There is little migration, because 
the one range for this tropical duck includes both 
summer and wintering grounds. Most of the ducks, 
however, leave the southern part of the United 
States and journey south to Mexico for the winter, 
and return north to breed. They usually travel by 
night. 

Anas strepera 

predation in the breeding range take a heavy yearly 
toll, and “duck sickness," which has been defined as 
a food poisoning, a form of botulism, is active in the 
West, one of the areas most populated by the gadwall. 
The survival potential of the gadwall is at a further 
disadvantage since its comparatively southerly breed¬ 
ing grounds suffer from encroachment by agricul¬ 
ture. However, the scarcity of the gadwall has often 
been erroneously reported in some areas because of 
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its confusion with the female and young of the pin¬ 
tail which it resembles. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 472.) The 
winter plumage of the drake is not so markedly dif¬ 
ferent from the female's as in some species. The gen¬ 
eral appearance of the drake is grayish with a brown 
wing patch, while the duck is a mottled brown and 
duller in coloring. Both have the white in speculum 
(secondary wing features) which distinguishes them 
from all other puddle ducks, and yellow feet, though 
those of the female are duller. 

The drake begins to moult into the eclipse in 
early summer, about June, and at the height of the 
moult, about August, the body, tail, and wing feath¬ 
ers are lost. At this time the drake is virtually indis¬ 
tinguishable from the duck, except for the clear 
crossbars on his chest and the fact that his bill is 
not spotted. Shortly after the wing feathers have 
been renewed, the second moult or pre-nuptial plum¬ 
age begins and by November the drake is in his full 
nuptial or winter plumage. There are many argu¬ 
ments as to why the duck, unlike other birds, has a 
complete moult. Two of the most acceptable sug¬ 
gestions are, that it is (1) a reversal to an early, ele¬ 
mental plumage, or (2) a development to conceal 
the flightless male. 

The gadwall is medium in size, smaller than a mal¬ 
lard, weighing about two pounds. 

The voice of the male is a loud “kack-kack” which 


varies with a throaty “whack” and a shrill whistle. 
The far-carrying “quack” of the female is somewhat 
similar to the call of the female mallard, but with 
less volume. 

Characteristics. The gadwall is less wary than the 
mallard and pintail, but can make a quick getaway 
from either land or water by its ability to jump 
directly to flight, winging off at a speed which is 
swifter than the mallard’s. 

The usual courtship proceedings, like those of the 
mallard and black duck, include the competition of 
two or more drakes for the attention of one duck. 
The drakes usually begin the pursuit on the water. 
The duck flies off, followed by the males which pe¬ 
riodically tilt their bodies before her, showing off 
their more striking plumage. The most attentive 
drake, and usually the ultimate favorite, flies close 
enough at intervals to touch her wings with his. The 
duck finally drops to the marshes or reeds with the 
chosen mate. 

The nest is usually built on an island, but if in a 
meadow, or some other area, is always on dry ground. 
Normally, it is away from the water, hidden among 
bushes or grasses in a ground hollow. The lining of 
the nest is made of sticks or reeds, or any other usable 
material the particular locale provides. This lining 
is covered, or mixed, with feathers and the soft, 
strong “nest down" with which the female is especi¬ 
ally equipped after her pre-nuptial moult and which 



Plate I. Distribution of Gadwall. 
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she plucks from her breast. Besides the seven to 13 
creamy-white eggs of her own, the nest of the gadwall 
duck sometimes holds the barely distinguishable 
eggs of the baldpate and lesser scaup. The gadwall, 
however, is not known to deposit her eggs in any 
alien nest. Once the incubation, which lasts about 
28 days, is well on its way, the drake flies off to join 
the other males. They usually fly in a small flock of 
about 12. 

The ducklings, protected by a devoted mother, 
grow rapidly. The young male and female look much 
alike until fall when they begin to take on their 
adult plumage. The drake retains some spotted 
feathers the first year, but by the following Novem¬ 
ber is in full winter plumage. 

Feeding. Like other surface-feeding or puddle 
ducks typically, the gadwall feeds by scooping float¬ 
ing vegetation off the surface of rivers and ponds, 
or by tipping. The gadwall not only eats from the 
surface and tips, primarily for leaves and aquatic 
plants among the marshes and sloughs, but also, 
when necessary, dives for food. 

As is common among the puddle ducks, the gad¬ 
wall walks easily on land and is often seen searching 


AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE 

Common Names: Brass-Eye, Bright-Eye, Bronze- 
head, Bullhead, Caille, California Golden-Eye, Can¬ 
ard, Canard Canadien, Canard Yankee, Cobhead, 
Conjuring Duck, Copperhead, Cubhead, Cur, Fid¬ 
dler Duck, Garrot, Golden-Eye, Greathead, Iron- 
head, Jingler, King Diver, Little Redhead, Merry¬ 
wing, Oyster Duck, Pie Duck, Pied Whistler, Pisque, 
Plongeon, Plongeur, Sleepy Diver, Spirit Duck, Tree 
Duck, Whiffler, Whistle Diver, Whistle Duck, Whis¬ 
tler, Whistle-Wing, Winter Duck, Wood Duck. 

History. The American golden-eye, commonly 
known as “whistler” throughout its North American 
range, is characterized by a whistling sound made by 
its wings in flight. It is a variety of the golden-eye of 
Europe and Asia and of the same genus as the 
Barrow’s golden-eye of this continent. The two 
American species are readily distinguishable by the 
shapes of the white face-patch between the bright 
yellow eye and the base of the bill. It is circular on 
the American golden-eye, crescent on the Barrow’s. 

As a game bird its flavor depends upon the par¬ 
ticular region in which it is feeding when shot. Like 
the majority c£ diving ducks, the habitually high 
amount of animal food in the diet offsets the small 
percentage of vegetable food, and normally the 
golden-eye has the fishy taste characteristic of this 
group. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 476.) The 
mature male in full winter plumage is predomin¬ 
antly white with a black back and glossy green 
head. Differing from the Barrow’s golden-eye drake, 
the forehead is more abrupt and the crown is higher, 
giving the head a more angular shape, and the bill 
is larger. The eclipse moult commences about July, 
and though the change is incomplete, the plumage 
becomes more drab and the drake is similar to the 
duck in appearance. The autumn moult back to 


for food, far inland among the desirable fields of 
wheat, barley and other grains, or in the woods look¬ 
ing for nuts and acorns. Normally the gadwall diet 
is vegetable, making the bird fine eating, but the 
summer diet, largely animal matter such as tadpoles, 
worms, and fishes, makes the flesh too strong, and 
inedible to the average hunter. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the gadwall 
is wide, as indicated on the map. Though more 
plentiful along the Pacific flyway, in no section is 
this duck abundant. The winter migration to the 
south is exceptionally early. They leave in September 
for the winter range which extends from North Car¬ 
olina to the Gulf states and Texas, on across north 
to Mexico and the Pacific coast states. Lovers of the 
warmer climates, they are among the last of the 
ducks to leave the Southern states in the spring. 

Great numbers of gadwall follow a somewhat devi¬ 
ous route in reaching the Atlantic flyway. From the 
great nesting grounds of British Columbia, Mani¬ 
toba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, they cut diagonally 
south to reach the Atlantic fly way, passing through 
Missouri, Tennessee, and South Carolina. 


Bucephala clangula americana 

full winter coloring takes from September to 
December. 

I he general appearance of the mature female is 
brownish-gray with a white breast. Her only color 
variation throughout the year takes place during 
the spring breeding period when the bill becomes 
yellow-tipped. She is nearly identical with the female 
Barrow’s golden-eye and differences are apparent 
only after careful examination. Both species have 
the white collar and dark brown head coloring dis¬ 
tinctive to them. 

Though both sexes have the capacity to make a 
variety of sounds, especially since the male has an 
enlargement of the windpipe, they are not often 
used. The most noteworthy is the male’s double- 
noted courtship call, “zzee-at” 

Both sexes are classified as medium-sized, but the 
drake averages larger than the duck. He weighs 
about 2 pounds 2 ounces, as compared to her one 
pound 11 ounces. The wingspread ranges between 
27 and 30 inches, and the length between 17 and 
19 inches. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The golden-eyes are 
wary ducks, suspicious of decoys, and when startled 
will make a noisy, splashing dive or wing into cir¬ 
cling flight. They normally migrate at a high alti¬ 
tude in small flocks at a swift speed, with their rapid 
wing-beats giving off the characteristic whistling 
noise. 

On the water, the drake courts with the customary 
display of markings and calling, but his conquest 
is largely dependent on the effect of a particular 
combination of neck-stretching and calling. It is a 
series of quick, jerky movements in which the head 
and neck are thrust forward, then back toward the 
tail to utter a loud, vibrant love-note, followed by 
a dart back to normal position. 

The typical diving duck prefers a nesting site on 
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the ground, but the golden-eye, like the wood duck, 
habitually nests in a tree hollow or any other nat¬ 
ural cavity placed high, usually near or above water. 
The nests are well constructed and well hidden. 
The average clutch is 8 to 12, but individual hens 
have dropped 30 eggs in nesting boxes in Finland, 
where the duck eggs are gathered as they are laid, 
as on chicken farms. Incubation is brief as com¬ 
pared with other duck species; the young are 
hatched from their pale greenish-blue shells in 
about 20 days. 

Since the nest is sometimes 60 feet from the 
ground, accounts of the untried fledglings* descent 
to the ground and water have frequently been most 
imaginative. However, the usual method observed 
and recorded, is for the hen to check the locale care¬ 
fully for danger, then cluck from the ground to her 
two-day-old brood. One immediately following the 
other, they drop unhesitatingly from their nest, 
breaking their fall somewhat with their fluttering 
wings, but landing unhurt. The plumage of the 
ducklings develops slowly. In the second spring both 
sexes still resemble each other and the adult female, 
and not until the second winter do they have the 


mature markings of their distinct sexes. They do not 
breed until they are two years old. 

Feeding. The golden-eye is a graceful and power¬ 
ful diver, pressing its wings tight against the body 
in the best diving-duck fashion. When pursued, it 
has been known to dive to considerable depths. The 
primary use of the dive, however, is not for escape 
but for feeding. While feeding they dive and rest 
intermittently, remaining under water less than a 
minute at a time. With their bills they pull up 
aquatic plants or move stones for the insects under¬ 
neath. Food is not necessarily brought to the sur¬ 
face; most animal food is eaten while submerged. 
The highest percentage of the duck’s normal diet 
is animal food (74%), with a preference for crus¬ 
taceans and insects, followed by mollusks and fishes. 
Since the largest portion of the food intake is hard- 
shelled sea life, the gravel content of the gizzard 
is necessarily high. The 26% vegetable food is pri¬ 
marily pondweeds and wild celery. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the golden¬ 
eye is large, and the duck is widely, but thinly, 
distributed from northern Alaska to the southern 
United States. 



Plate I. Distribution of American Golden-Eye. 
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The fall migration southward begins about Octo¬ 
ber, but the older drakes usually do not leave until 
driven out by the ice and snow. The main wintering 
grounds are along the Atlantic coast south to North 
Carolina, and along the Pacific coast from the Aleu¬ 
tians down to Southern California. In the winter 
season this duck prefers the coastal salt water of 
ponds and marshes. Hardier than the greater scaup 
and canvasback, fewer golden-eyes die when the 


water freezes over around the Great Lakes region. 

The spring flight is early, and the main migration 
starts about April, sometimes March. Though the 
great nesting grounds are north of the Canadian 
border, the summer breeding range extends south 
from Newfoundland and Alaska to New York State 
and Wisconsin, overlapping the winter range. Dur¬ 
ing the summer season the golden-eye frequents in¬ 
land ponds, bays and lakes. 


BARROW’S GOLDEN-EYE 


Bucephala islandica 


Common Names: Cock Pie-Duck, Golden-Eye, continent, but rarer than the American golden-eye 
Rocky Mountain Golden-Eye, Whistler, Whistle which it so closely resembles in appearance and 
Wing, Wood Duck. habits. Because of confusion between the two species, 

however, the Barrow’s golden-eye has been declared 
History. The Barrow’s golden-eye is native to this more rare than it actually is. 



Plate I. Distribution of Barrow’s Golden-Eye. 
















































An outstanding difference between the two ducks 
is the nature of each species. Whereas the American 
golden-eye is exceptionally wary, the infrequently- 
hunted Barrow’s golden-eye is unsuspicious and 
tame, often actually or apparently indifferent to the 
presence of men. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 476.) The 
full winter plumage of the adult male is black and 
white with a glossy purple-black head marked with 
a crescent face-patch of white. (See p. 378 for de¬ 
tailed comparison with the American golden-eye.) 
The plumage moults are similar to those of the 
American golden-eye. 

The mature duck is nearly impossible to distin¬ 
guish from the female American golden-eye. The 
bill is the chief identifying mark. It is shorter and 
more pointed than that of the American golden-eye 
and is entirely yellow, rather than yellow-tipped, in 
the breeding season. 

Both sexes are comparatively silent, and the male 
lacks the enlargement of the windpipe which is a 
distinction of the male American golden-eye. The 
dominant note is a low, croaking sound. 

Measurements for both sexes are about the same 
as those of the American golden-eye (q-v.). 

Characteristics and Breeding. Like its close kins¬ 
man, it is popularly called “whistler” because of 
the identifying sound of the whistling wing-beat. 
Active, but not nervous, they fly in orthodox fash¬ 
ion. In migration they travel at a rapid pace (timed 
at 50 miles an hour) and keep to a direct course. 

During the courtship the drake puffs out his 
loose head feathers, the better to display his bril¬ 
liance before the drab duck. He stretches his neck 
and kicks his orange feet up out of the water behind 
him, bowing and calling. After pairing, the male 

EASTERN HARLEQUIN DUCK 
WESTERN HARLEQUIN DUCK 

Common Names: Blue-Streak, Canard k Collier, 
Canne de Roche, Circus Duck, Lord and Lady, 
Mountain Duck, Painted Duck, Rock Duck, Sea 
Mouse, Squealer, Totem-Pole Duck, Wood Duck. 

History. Because the most striking difference be¬ 
tween the eastern and western harlequin ducks is the 
range (one being on each side of the continent, 
without migration between them) they will be dis¬ 
cussed here under one heading. Their appearance 
and habits are to be considered the same unless spe¬ 
cifically pointed out as being distinct. 

The eastern harlequin is rarely found as far south 
as the United States, but the western harlequin is 
well known on the Pacific coast. On either range 
they are almost exclusively animal feeders, and their 
tangy flesh is considered poor fare for the wild- 
fowler. The natives of the Far North, however, hunt 
them for food. 

The harlequins are so named because the males’ 
odd plumage, colorfully marked with splotches, 
streaks, and patches, suggests the particolored tights 
of the fictional Harlequin, the buffoonlike lover of 
Columbine. Other nicknames, such as “circus 
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sometimes engages in a brief jealous fracas with 
another male. 

Nesting habits, eggs, and incubation period are 
like those of the American golden-eye. 

The ducklings closely resemble those of the 
American golden-eye. Their plumage development 
is equally slow, and they do not breed until two 
years of age. 

Feeding. Their feeding habits are much like those 
of the American golden-eye, but their percentage of 
animal food is higher, making them a less desirable 
game duck. The smaller types of animal food such 
as insects, oysters, and mussels are eaten where they 
are found on the mud bottom, but larger catches, 
like crawfish, are brought up to the surface to eat. 
The 78% animal food is largely insects, mollusks, 
and crustaceans; the 12% vegetable food is mostly 
pondweeds and wild celery. 

Range and Distribution. Like the cinnamon teal 
and harlequin duck, the Barrow’s golden-eye has 
two distinct ranges between which there is no mi¬ 
gration. As shown in the distribution map, one is 
located in eastern North America, the other in the 
western section. Both the breeding and wintering 
ranges of the duck are farther north than those of 
the American golden-eye. 

The fall migration in October and November is 
more a shift than a journey, for the summering and 
wintering ranges overlap to a large extent. The trip 
is toward the southern part of the range, to their 
winter preference of brackish, coastal waters. 

The spring migration is northerly and to inland, 
fresh water. Though they breed as far north as Ice¬ 
land, the chief area of abundance in any season is 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

Histrionicus histrionicus histrionicus 


Histrionicus histrionicus pacificus 

duck,” “totem-pole,” and “painted duck” describe 
the strange and striking plumage pattern of these 
ducks. 

Identification. Most beautiful of all the diving 
ducks, the harlequins are not easily confused with 
any other diving species. The eastern and western 
harlequin drakes are distinguishable when the birds 
are in hand. In both species a chestnut striping ap¬ 
pears on either side of the crown, but on the eastern 
harlequin the stripe is deeper in tone and runs far¬ 
ther along to a point approximately above the eye. 
Also, its bill is lighter. The bright plumage of the 
males is modified during the eclipse moult when, 
except for the wings, it is a more subdued, grayish 
coloring. The change to this female-like dress begins 
about June; by early fall the moult back to full 
winter plumage commences and is normally com¬ 
pleted by October. 

The mature females of both species are identical 
in appearance. Their dusky-brown plumage color¬ 
ing is resumed after their pre-nuptial and post¬ 
nuptial moults. Differing from the males at all sea¬ 
sons, they have no wing patch and their white face 
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markings are distinct in shape and location. They 
resemble the female bufflehead, surf scoter, and 
ruddy duck. 

The harlequins are small ducks, averaging slightly 
under 1I/2 pounds. The length is about 16 inches 
and the wingspread about 25 inches. 

They are comparatively voluble ducks and one of 
their calls is a squeaky note which has earned them 
the name “sea mouse.” 

Characteristics and Breeding. The harlequins are 
very fast in flight and use a rapid wing-beat as they 
twist and turn. They habitually move in compact 
flocks and fly near to the water. A flock often drops 
as one duck into a plummeting dive, swims sub¬ 
merged, and then rises in flight. True lovers of 
marine living, they have been known to follow a 
watercourse so exactly that they have circled or 
doubled back in their direction if there is such a 
curvature in the water line. 

The drakes court the ducks with much bobbing 
and bowing and nudging, gestures which the ducks 
return if they are interested in the suitors. The 
drakes' most distinctive action is a love-call which 
is given with neck stretched, bill elevated, and a 
slight wing-flap—similar to the gestures accompany¬ 
ing a rooster’s crow. 

The nest site is normally on the ground near to 
water, but environment sometimes forces the west¬ 


ern harlequins to build in tree hollows or other 
natural cavities, or crevices in cliffs, etc., but usually 
close to the ground. The western harlequins, there¬ 
fore, are not true tree nesters, though they have 
been likened to the wood duck in this habit. The 
six or seven creamy-buff eggs hatch in about 25 days. 
During the incubation period, the drakes desert the 
ducks to begin the eclipse moult. 

The harlequins are lovers of swift currents and 
torrential waters, and since the majority of nests 
are constructed beside some mountain streams, the 
ducklings learn to adapt themselves to the tough 
and hardy ways of their parents at an early age. 
The hen is a careful mother and passes on to her 
young the art of skilled diving and swimming. Un¬ 
til November the young resemble each other and 
the adult female, but at that time the young male 
commences a distinct plumage change which is 
nearly developed by January. By the second fall both 
male and female juvenile are matured. The follow¬ 
ing spring they breed. 

Feeding. Like the puddle ducks, the harlequins 
walk gracefully on land, even run with ease. They 
combine this unusual walking ability with their ex¬ 
ceptional swimming and diving powers and are 
capable of moving upstream in deep, fast water. 
They are adaptable in their feeding habits, scoop¬ 
ing, tipping, or diving for their food, according to 
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Plate I. Distribution of Western Harlequin Duck. 


the depth of the water. Regardless of the means of 
reaching it, the food preferences are the same—over 
98% animal food. They are particularly fond of 
crustaceans, mollusks, and insects. They are adept 
in removing coat-of-mail shells from their clinging 
holds on rocks, where human collectors find it diffi¬ 
cult even with special equipment and knowledge. 
The remaining 2% of the diet is a confusion of 
vegetable waste. 

Infrequently hunted because of their tough, fishy 
flesh, they are nonetheless difficult to bag, primarily 
because of the natural advantages of their habitat. 
Also these “lords and ladies'’ of the waters appear 
to know every trick of eluding a pursuer. Eskimo 
hunters count on one weak characteristic. With 
complete lack of foresight an entire flock dives at 
once, without leaving a guard, and as they surface 
one by one, they are shot. 

MALLARD 

Common Names: English Duck, French Duck, 
Gray Duck, Gray Mallard, Greenhead, Green Mal¬ 
lard, Ice Duck, Ice Mallard, Prairie Mallard, Red- 
Legged Mallard, Ringneck, Snow Mallard, Stock 
Duck, Yellow-Legged Mallard. 

History. The mallard, most commonly known in 
the United States as “greenhead,” is the best known 
and most plentiful of all North American water- 
fowl and has the widest distribution. It is the ances¬ 
tor of most of our domestic ducks and is easily 


Range and Distribution. As previously mentioned, 
the ranges of these sub-species are separate. 

The eastern harlequin is found along the sub- 
Arctic coasts on rocks and ledges southward to 
Massachusetts, but rarely farther down the coast. 
The fall migration southward begins about Novem¬ 
ber and the majority spend the winter along the 
eastern coast of Canada. The trip to the breeding 
grounds in the spring starts in February and, as 
the distribution map shows, they breed as far north 
as Iceland, but the main nesting grounds of this 
thinly distributed duck are in northern Labrador 
and Newfoundland. 

The western harlequin is distributed from Alaska 
to central California. The migration between sum¬ 
mering and wintering ranges is primarily a move 
from coastal wintering grounds to the inland breed¬ 
ing range. 

Anas platyrhynchos platyrhynchos 

domesticated. It is known on every continent, but 
probably is most abundant in Asia, and is valued 
highly as an important item of food in China. 

Identification. (See color plate on p>. 471.) The 
mature male in its full winter plumage is one of our 
most colorful ducks, and once seen never is mistaken 
for another species. The drake begins to moult in 
June or July and by August has lost most of its 
bright plumage and is easily mistaken for the female. 
The bill of the male, however, retains its olive color 
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and does not become spotted as is the female. Dur¬ 
ing the period of complete eclipse, which lasts from 
three to four weeks, the drake is unable to fly. Nor¬ 
mally the drake begins dropping the eclipse plumage 
by September, and once more begins to assume his 
colorful winter attire, a process which takes from 
a month to six weeks. The bill also changes, taking 
a yellow tint, and the feet assume a reddish-orange 
color. 

The female retains her mottled brown plumage 
throughout the year, and even during the eclipse 
of the male can be readily distinguished from him 
by her orange bill with dull brown spots. 

Both the drake and duck are talkative, especially 
while feeding, and the low but harsh “ Queck-queck- 
queck” of the male can be heard at a considerable 
distance. 


The drake and duck are about the same size, the 
average weight being three pounds. 

Characteristics. The flight speed of the mallard, 
while not equal to that of some of the other ducks, 
ranges between 40 to 60 miles per hour. The mallard 
holds the record for speed and distance in migration, 
however. One bird, banded in Green Bay, Wiscon¬ 
sin, was shot five days later at a point 900 miles 
southward. 

The mallard, like many other puddle ducks, is 
capable of jumping from the water to instant flight, 
and often climbs almost straight upward for several 
feet, at an incredible speed for so large and heavy 
a bird. 

Breeding. During courtship the drake is a persist¬ 
ent suitor, swimming in rapid circles about the fe- 



Plate I. Distribution of Mallard Duck. 




































male, nudging her and bobbing his head rapidly, 
and occasionally rising almost clear of the water. 
When the duck decides to accept these advances she 
begins bobbing her head in answer. Often several 
drakes will pursue one duck in the air, diving, circ¬ 
ling and making as much noise as possible. The 
duck will then fly near the drake she has decided 
upon and depart with him. 

The mallard’s nest, a slight depression lined with 
dry grass, down, and reeds, usually is located on the 
margin of a lake or slough, and normally contains 
from eight to 12 eggs, ranging in color from greenish- 
blue to buff. Although they have been known to 
nest in trees, this is unusual. The incubation period 
is from 26 to 28 days. Once incubation has started 
the drake leaves the female and seeks the company 
of other drakes before the eclipse begins. 

The ducklings are voracious feeders, and normally 
are capable of flight when about ten weeks old. Their 
first September finds the young ducks and drakes 
much alike in.appearance, but the drakes then begin 
to take on their first colorful winter plumage which, 
though bright, is not fully developed until the sec¬ 
ond year. 

Although it is not normal procedure, mallards are 
known to mate with several other species, and al¬ 
though the cross is more often with the black duck, 
many instances of breeding with baldpate, gadwall, 
green-winged teal, and pintail are known. 

Feeding. The normal diet of the mallard is about 
90 per cent vegetable and 10 per cent insect, with 
a preference for a variety of fresh-water plants, in¬ 
cluding grasses, aquatic plants, pondweed, sedge, 
smartweed, and, in the fall and winter, acorns and 
nuts. The mallard is an avid destroyer of insects, 
especially mosquitoes, and on occasion will eat small 
snails and tiny minnows. On the West Coast the 
mallard’s inclination to eat the flesh of dead salmon 


MASKED DUCK 

Common Names: None used in North America. 

History. The masked duck is little known to the 
wildfowler of North America. It is a rare visitor to 
this continent, being native to South America and 
the West Indies. The ruddy duck, widely distributed 
and exclusive to North America, is the only other 
member of the sub-family, and the two species are 
very similar in habits, though readily distinguish¬ 
able in appearance. (See “Ruddy Duck,’’ p. 401.) 

Identification. The male in the winter season is a 
most handsome and colorful bird. The appearance is 
heightened by his “mask,’’ the black patch which 
covers his face and sets off his blue bill and cinna¬ 
mon-red head. Unlike typical duck species, the drake 
does not have an eclipse moult, but some ornitholo¬ 
gists suggest that, like the ruddy duck, the drabber 
plumage is assumed in the fall at the completion 
of the breeding season. 

The gray-brown female is very similar to the fe¬ 
male ruddy duck, but the masked duck has two 
brown streaks across her whitish cheeks and a white 
wing patch, whereas the allied species has a dark 
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after the spawning has brought the bird into dis¬ 
repute in several sections, for the salmon-eating duck 
is a strong dish for the epicure. 

Range and Distribution. The mallard’s wide range, 
plus its adaptability to civilization, has enabled 
this duck to escape the extremes of scarcity and 
abundance that have affected several other species. 
As the distribution map shows, the mallard is plen¬ 
tiful from southern Alaska to a point well below 
the Rio Grande, and while it is found in greater 
numbers in the West and the lower Mississippi 
Valley, it is present in fair numbers in several At¬ 
lantic coast states. 

The main southern migration does not start until 
late in September, and many mallards delay their 
departure for a warm climate until late in Novem¬ 
ber, when ice and snow force them southward. 
Although the major wintering grounds are located 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, some remain all year 
on the Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaskan coasts. 

The northward migration begins about the first 
of March, although some birds begin moving to¬ 
ward their nesting grounds in mid-February. The 
majority of mallards do not arrive at their northern 
Canadian and Alaskan breeding grounds until May. 

With the elimination of market hunting and the 
assumption of control over migratory waterfowl by 
the Federal government, the great threat to the mal¬ 
lard was abolished. Fifty years ago it was not unusual 
for a market hunter to kill from 6000 to 8000 mal¬ 
lards during the fall and winter. Government records 
show that one small area in Arkansas contributed no 
less than 120,000 mallards to the market in one 
season. It is not difficult to realize what the outcome 
would have been had such practices not been halted 
by law. 


Oxyura dominica 

crown above mottled cheeks and a solid brown wing. 
Both male and female have long, pointed tails, but 
only the male can lift it up into the striking wedge 
shape. 

Both sexes of the masked duck are very small; 
over-all measurements are slightly smaller than 
those of the ruddy duck. The length is about 14 
inches, and the wingspread approximately 20 inches. 

Characteristics and Breeding. Its flight, swimming, 
and diving habits are the same as the ruddy duck’s, 
but its manner of courting is not known. The nest¬ 
ing habits and eggs also are like the ruddy duck’s. 
The ducklings resemble each other and the adult 
female in their first fall, and by spring they are 
nearly mature in plumage coloring. 

Feeding. Presumably, the feeding habits of this 
essentially fresh-water duck are very similar to the 
ruddy duck’s since this plump little specimen is con¬ 
sidered delicious table food by the gourmets of its 
natural habitat. The ruddy duck is primarily a 
vegetable eater. Since the legs and powerful feet 
are set far back on the body, the masked duck is one 
of the best divers and swimmers, but consequently 
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is incapable of walking more than a few awkward 
steps on land before falling forward on its breast. 
The diving ability, it is assumed, is used to feed on 
aquatic plants, as does the ruddy duck. The average 
diving duck, such as the sea ducks and mergansers, 
feeds on marine life or fish. 

Range and Distribution. The masked duck is a 


tropical bird, preferring fresh-water lagoons. It is 
found in the northern section of South America and 
in the West Indies. It is seldom seen in the United 
States, but perhaps visits the eastern part of the 
country more often than any other region. It has 
been encountered in Louisiana, Maryland, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN MERGANSER 


Mergus merganser americanus 


Common Names: Bec-Scie, Big Fish-Duck, Big 
Pond-Sheldrake, Big Sawbill, Big Sheldrake, 
Bracket, Bracket Sheldrake, Breakhom, Canadian 
Canvasback, Diver, Dun-Diver, Fis, Fish Duck, 
Fisher, Fisher Duck, Fisherman, Fisherman Duck, 
Fishing Duck, Fresh-Water Sheldrake, Gony, Goos¬ 
ander, Great Lake Sheldrake, Harle, Irish Canvas- 
back, Morocco-Head, North Carolina Sheldrake, 
Pheasant, Pied Fisherman, Pond Sheldrake, River 


Sheldrake, Sawbill, Sawbuck, Sheldrake, Shelduck, 
Shellbird, Sparling Fowl, Swamp Sheldrake, Spike, 
Stud, Tweezer, Velvet Breast, Weaser, Weaser Shel¬ 
drake, Wheezer, Winter Sheldrake, Wood Duck, 
Woozer. 

History. The American merganser is well dis¬ 
tributed throughout the North American continent, 
but perhaps is best known in the United States 
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where it is most common. Of the same genus as the 
red-breasted merganser, it is very similar to it. The 
species is readily identifiable by the distinctive feat¬ 
ure of the female American merganser: a crest which 
the male of this species does not possess. 

In spite of the fact that the American merganser 
is one of the most beautiful ducks in North America, 
there is some controversy as to the justification for 
its existence. Most fishermen regard any competi¬ 
tion with fish-catching as a detrimental force to be 
controlled if not eliminated, and in the case of this 
predatory duck they adhere to the belief that “hand¬ 
some is as handsome does.” They are partially justi¬ 
fied, for the mergansers consume millions of game 
fish each year, and in some localized areas enough 
fish have been destroyed to affect the interests of 
commercial fishermen as well as sportsmen. In other 
cases their feeding on predatory fish and under¬ 
sized fish in an overcrowded spot has contributed 
to the balance of nature and the welfare of game 
fish. Because of their highly specialized diet, their 
flesh is unpalatable, although they are eaten in more 
remote, northerly regions. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 478.) In the 
winter season the full-plumaged male is a bird of 
striking coloration, resembling the red-breasted 
merganser drake but distinguishable from him by 
the lack of the breast coloring, white collar, and 
crest. During the eclipse moult from May to about 
September, the plumage of the male is similar to 
that of the female, and at this time the drake as¬ 
sumes a crest. In early fall, the second moult starts; 
when this is completed in December, the crest is lost 
and the brighter plumage restored. 

The adult female is not so colorful as the male, 
but is attractive in her own right. She has a chestnut 
head, on which is raised her distinctive crest of the 
same coloring, a gray back, and a white breast. Her 
bill, like the male’s, is red, and though the coloring 
is identical with the red-breasted merganser’s, the 
slight variations in bill feathering and the location 
of the nostril are often important means of distin¬ 
guishing between the two species if the plumage is 
not in mature or prime condition. The shape of the 
bill is peculiar to the merganser group, and differ¬ 
entiates them from any other type of duck. 

This duck is the largest of the merganser group. 
The female is about a pound lighter than the male; 
the average weight for the species is about 2i/£ to 
3I/2 pounds. The length of both sexes is between 25 
and 26 inches, and the wingspread runs from 34 to 
36 inches. 

Neither male nor female is voluble; besides a 
harsh croak which they both utter, the male emits 
a low, courting call. 

Characteristics. Like the others of its kind, these 
ducks have an elongated appearance in flight be¬ 
cause the bill, head, and neck are held on a line with 
the body. They are swift on the wing; except during 
migration, they fly habitually close to the water, one 
behind the other in a straight line. The American 
merganser is heavy-bodied and resembles a loon as 
it sits on the water. Though a powerful diver, a 
strong, fast swimmer above the water, even faster 
beneath it, and a graceful, swift flier, the duck often 
has difficulty in clearing the water to take to the air. 


It usually makes a long, noisy run, using its feet to 
gain additional momentum. 

Breeding. Most of the courtship proceedings take 
place on the water—above and below it. Five to seven 
males are active rivals for one apparently indifferent 
duck, and compete for her with a display of swim¬ 
ming speed, diving agility, calling, and the distance 
water can be kicked back with vigorously-churning 
red feet. Fights among the suitors are noisy and 
violent until one bowing and bobbing male is ac¬ 
cepted. 

The American merganser is midway between its 
two relatives in nesting habits. The red-breasted 
merganser is a ground nester and the hooded mer¬ 
ganser is a true nester. The American nests in trees 
by preference, but will build a nest on the ground 
if the site is more suitable in comparison with 
available hollows or holes in trees, stumps, or cliffs. 
The average clutch of 9 to 12 light buff to ivory- 
colored eggs hatches in about 28 days. 

Like the young of the wood duck, the ducklings 
normally leave their high nests by jumping to the 
ground as the mother calls to them. The offspring 
are quick to learn from the mother, and they become 
adept in the art of maintaining existence, the pri¬ 
mary feature of which is diving—for food and to 
escape danger. The mother shows them the diving 
duck’s style of leaping up before going forward in 
a fast, deep dive, or, like a grebe, she sinks beneath 
the surface. The male and female juveniles are simi¬ 
lar in appearance and resemble the adult female 
until the first winter, but they do not have mature 
plumage until the second fall. 

Feeding. These “fish ducks” usually seek their 
favorite food beneath the water, but sometimes they 
follow a school of small fish by swimming on the sur¬ 
face above them and then diving. If a flock feeds to¬ 
gether, it is a noisy procedure accompanied by much 
splashing and activity. Fish make up the bulk of 
their diet, but the mergansers also eat mollusks, 
crustaceans, insects, and larvae as well as a very 
small percentage of aquatic plants. 

Range and Distribution. The range of this mer¬ 
ganser is large; it is distributed across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Alaska to 
the southern United States. The breeding grounds 
are mostly in the northerly part of the range, and 
the wintering grounds are in the southerly section, 
but there is considerable overlapping as shown by 
the cross-hatching on the distribution map. 

These ducks are hardy and stay north as long as 
open water will allow. Around October and No¬ 
vember the main migration leaves on a leisurely trip 
southward, traveling just ahead of the ice. The win¬ 
tering grounds are in the United States, from the 
Canadian border to the southern states. They usual¬ 
ly live near large bodies of water, and one of their 
areas of abundance is in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes, but they also are fond of living by fresh¬ 
water ponds and rivers. 

The main spring migration is very early, and the 
ducks leave in March and April for the northerly 
breeding grounds, which for the most part are in the 
north, across Canada, and north to the sub-Arctic 
areas. 
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HOODED MERGANSER 

Common Names: Bastard Teal, Bec-Scie, Cali¬ 
fornia Fish-Duck, Cock-Robin, Cock-Robin Duck, 
Cottonhead, Crow-Duck, Didapper, Diver, Fan- 
Crested Duck, Fish Duck, Fisher, Fisher Duck, Fish¬ 
erman, Fisherman Duck, Fishing-Duck, Frog-Duck, 
Fuzzhead, Hairy crown. Hairy head, Hairy-Crowned 
Teal, Hell-Diver, Hooded Sheldrake, Hooder, Hoot- 
amaganzy, Little-Duck, Little Sheldrake, Little 
Spikebill, Morning-Glory, Mosshead, Mud Shel¬ 
drake, Oyster Duck, Peaked Bill, Petit Harle, Pheas¬ 
ant, Pheasant Duck, Pickaxe, Pickaxe Sheldrake, 
Pied Sheldrake, Plongeon, Pond Fisher, Pond Saw- 
bill, Pond Sheldrake, Round-Crested Robin, Saw- 
bill, Sawbill Diver, Shagpoll, Sharpy, Sheldrake, 
Smew, Snowl, Spike, Spikebill, Spiky, Strawbill, 
Summer Duck, Summer Sheldrake, Swamp Shel¬ 
drake, Tadpole, Topknot, Tree-Duck, Tuffle- 
Headed Duck, Water Pheasant, Whistler, Wire- 
crown, Wood Duck, Wood Sawbill, Wood Shel¬ 
drake, Zin-Zin. 

History. The hooded merganser, exclusive to 
North America, is one of three species of fish-eating 
ducks of the sub-family Merginae. It is the smallest 
of the “fish ducks,” a group which also includes the 
American and red-breasted merganser. A handsome 
bird, it is almost comparable to the wood duck in 
beauty and plumage. 

Because of its small size and normally strong 
flesh, it is far from being one of the best table ducks 
and usually is bagged accidentally by wildfowlers. 
A wounded duck often escapes, for this species is 
famous for its swift and complete disappearance 
under water, giving it the name “hell-diver.” 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 478.) It is 
the male in his full winter plumage which gives 
this duck its reputation for beauty. Perhaps the 
most striking feature is a white, fan-shaped crest on 
a shiny black head. He opens and closes this repeat¬ 
edly while on the water. The hooded merganser 
and the wood duck are often found in the same 
locale since they are both tree nesters and prefer 
wooded areas near water. The males of each species 
resemble each other and are sometimes confused 
at a distance. During the eclipse moult of summer, 
the male is similar to the female when much of his 
brighter plumage is replaced by more somber colors. 
Around September the change back to the winter 
plumage begins and is completed by October. 

The adult female is a grayish-brown duck with a 
white breast. She has a more modified crest than the 
male, and it is a more inconspicuous coloring of 
cinnamon-brown. Though the bill of both sexes is 
of the same type as that of the other mergansers, it 
is shorter, narrower, and darker. In addition to the 
distinct color pattern of male and female, the bill 
is used as a method of distinguishing it from the 
others of its kind. 

The drake is about 5 ounces heavier than the 
duck, but the species averages less than i \/ 2 pounds. 
The length is between 17 and 18 inches, and the 
wingspread is 24 to 25 inches. 

It has never been known as a voluble duck. The 
odd call note is of a low, harsh tone and usually 
emitted on the water. 


Lophodytes cucullatus 

Characteristics. This shy duck is very agile on 
water and in flight. It dives, swims submerged, or 
rises directly from the water with equal ease and 
celerity. Using wings as well as feet, its movement 
under water is rapid. The chief means of escape is 
not in the air, though they are among the fastest 
fliers. Rather, they depend on diving or submerging, 
either by dropping from a height, by diving from the 
surface of the water, or slowly and quietly sinking 
so that only the neck and head are visible. Because 
the birds fly in small flocks or in pairs and are very 
silent on the wing, catapulting ducks often have 
startled a dozing gunner. Their flight is strong and 
direct and they normally keep to the course through 
rough weather. When on the wing, this merganser, 
like its kinsmen, has a distinctive appearance from 
other ducks because the bill, neck, and head are held 
on a straight line with the body. 

Breeding. The courtship display of the drake is 
mostly neck-stretching and exhibition of his strik¬ 
ing crest. He pursues the duck on the water and in 
the air. The ducks often are mated before or during 
the spring migration, and upon reaching the nesting 
range the pair immediately sets about looking for 
a nesting site. Since the mergansers are habitual tree 
nesters, and often frequent the same areas as the 
wood duck, which seeks out the combination of 
wooded land near fresh-water ponds or streams, the 
two species compete for suitable nesting places. Un¬ 
like the American merganser, which readily adapts 
itself to ground nesting if a tree or stump hollow 
is not available, the hooded merganser is a true tree 
nester and will fight the wood duck for possession 
of a site. Compromises sometimes are reached in 
friendly fashion, however, and the two species have 
been known to share the same nest, each duck drop¬ 
ping in her eggs and taking turns sitting on the nest. 
The nest is made from material found in the hole 
or cavity, and is lined with down. The 10 to 12 pure 
white eggs hatch in about 31 days. 

Like the wood duck’s young, the ducklings jump 
from their high nests, and their light, downy bodies 
break the fall. The mother is active and bold in de¬ 
fense of her young. If the enemy is sighted in time, 
she gives the harsh, alarm call, “croo, croo.” Gather¬ 
ing her young to her, they skulk off into the con¬ 
cealing grasses and reeds of the bank. If it is im- 

E ossible to escape unseen, she will throw herself 
efore the predator, flopping about and pretending 
injury for the sake of diversion until the brood is 
safely off, and then she flies away. At the end of their 
first year, the plumage of both male and female 
young is similar to that of the mature female. By 
their second fall, however, they show definite 
changes and the young male’s plumage development 
of moults and color phases resembles the adult 
drake's moult from the eclipse plumage. Both sexes 
normally are adult when 2I/2 years of age. 

Feeding. Though fish are eaten by all duck spe¬ 
cies, the mergansers are primarily fish-eaters, and the 
bills are particularly adapted to catching them. The 
narrow, “toothy” bill characterizes the group and 
has given it the popular, identifying names of “saw- 
bill” and “spikebill.” It is a specialized tool and 
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very different from the broad, flattened bill of most 
ducks; it acts as a sieve, holding back large sub¬ 
stances and draining out the water. The mergansers 
dive and chase small fish under water, sometimes 
herding them into shallow water. The hooded mer¬ 
ganser feeds on a variety of small aquatic animals 
such as eels, beetles, frogs, tadpoles, and crawfish. 
The percentage of vegetable matter in its diet is 
small, and consists mostly of grains and seeds. 

Range and Distribution. This species prefers the 
fresh-water ponds and streams of the interior and is 
seldom seen along the coast. Its range is large, but 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 


there is considerable overlapping of summer and 
winter grounds, and the times and routes of the mi¬ 
grations are not known for certain. The general 
tendency is to move to a warmer climate in the 
winter and a more northerly region for the breeding 
season in the summer. 

The distribution map indicates that the ducks 
winter along the Pacific coast states as well as 
through the Gulf and Atlantic states, north to the 
southern part of New England. They breed across 
the North American continent from the southern 
states north to Maine and west to British Columbia. 

Mergus serrator 


Common Names: Bec-Scie, Bec-Scie de Mer, Com¬ 
mon Sawbill, Common Sheldrake, Diver, Fis, Fish 
Duck, Fisher, Fisher Duck, Fisherman, Fisherman 
Duck, Fishing Duck, Fuzzyhead, Garbill Duck, 
Hairycrown, Hairy-Crowned Fisherman, Hairyhead, 
Harle Duck, Herald, Herald Duck, Indian Shel¬ 
drake, Jack, Land Harlan, Long Island Sheldrake, 
Mississippi Buck, Pheasant, Pheasant Sheldrake, 
Pied Sheldrake, Popping Widgeon, Red-Breasted 
Fish-Duck, Red-Breasted Goosander, Robin, Salt- 
Water Sheldrake, Sawbill, Scale Duck, Sea Bec-Scie, 
Sea Diver, Sea Sawbill, Sea-Robin, Sheldrake, Shel- 
duck, Shellbird, Spanish Drake, Spring Duck, Spring 
Sheldrake, Stud-Duck, Whistler. 

History. The red-breasted merganser is common 
to both the Old and New Worlds. Though it form¬ 


erly was more abundant in North America than it 
is now, largely due to unrestrained shooting, it is 
still numerous on this continent. Since the flesh of 
the merganser is so tough and of such strong flavor, 
it usually is accidental to the bag of the wildfowler. 
In New England, however, some gunners shoot these 
“fish ducks” with the same zeal enjoyed by those 
of the same area who follow the sport of scoter or 
“coot” shooting. 

Though most gunners by-pass the merganser as 
being merely beautiful and ornamental, the fisher¬ 
man is more violent in his reaction and considers it 
a vicious scavenger on his rightful domain and 
wrathfully points to the millions of fish which are 
destroyed yearly to the detriment of commercial 
fishermen and sportsmen. (See “History” under 
“American Merganser.”) 
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Though all the mergansers are called “sheldrake," 
a name which combines “sheld" meaning “speckled" 
with “drake," a shoulder patch on the male red¬ 
breasted merganser qualifies him as being most 
suitable of all the group for the true “speckled 
drake" appearance. The patch is black spotted with 
white, whereas the body plumage of the others of 
its kind is pied. Since this species shares the genus 
Mergus with the American merganser, the two ducks 
are much alike in appearance and habits and are 
more easily distinguished from the smallest member 
of the group, the hooded merganser, than from each 
other. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 478.) In the 
winter season, the full-plumaged male is handsome 
in his striking finery. His body plumage shows a 
dark back with light undersides, but this conserva¬ 
tive background sets off the glossy, green-black head 
with crest, a broad white neckband, the pinkish, 
black-spotted chest, and red eyes, bill, and feet. 
Its close relative, the American merganser, lacks 
the crest and these body markings, but it sometimes 
is difficult to separate the two species if the plumage 
of the drakes is immature or in poor condition. At 
such a time, the feathering on the bill and the posi¬ 
tion of the nostril (located near the base on the 
red-breasted species) are the most dependable means 
of identification. When in the eclipse moult, a 
process which takes from spring to late summer, 
the male resembles the plainer female, but during 
the fall moult which begins about September and 
is completed in early December, the bright, full 
plumage is renewed. 

The mature female is nearly identical with the 
female American merganser and the subtle differ¬ 
ences must be studied carefully. The line that di¬ 
vides the white breast from the rufous neck and 
head is blended in the red-breasted merganser, but 
sharply defined in the American merganser. The bill 
feathering and nostril placing are the most consis¬ 
tent features by which to identify the two species. 

The large drake outweighs the duck by about a 
pound, and averages about 2 pounds 10 ounces 
to her one pound 13 ounces. The length ranges 
between 20 and 23 inches and the wingspread from 
30 to 33 inches. 

Like the other mergansers, this duck is very silent. 
The calls of both sexes are low and harsh, with 
little carrying power. 

Characteristics. Like the American merganser, 
this duck often has difficulty clearing the water or 
ground to take to the air and makes a prolonged, 
laborious run. Once on the wing, however, the 
silent flight is graceful and swift, being high in 
migration but close to the water when settled and 
living on a seasonal range. Typical of the mergan¬ 
sers, it spends most of its time on the water, even 
when rough, rarely going more than a few awkward 
steps on land. Since a good part of its time is spent 
chasing fish, it is necessarily a rapid swimmer above 
and below the surface of the water. Normally, only 
the feet are used when the duck is swimming under 
water and the wings are held close to the sides. 
Powerful dives are made from a considerable height 
in the air or from the surface, and the crest is de¬ 
pressed when submerging. Like the other mergan¬ 
sers, it can sink like a grebe. 


Breeding. When several males court a lone duck 
on the water, the competition stimulates the efforts 
of the rivals. The drakes vie in neck stretching and 
displaying, showing their white collars, elevating 
their crests, and in their eagerness nearly “stand" on 
their tails or leave the water. Usually the female 
pretends unconcern for their attentions, but some¬ 
times the excitement of their interest stimulates her 
to return the water rushes and head bobbing of the 
circling group, or she answers their strident double- 
noted love call with her croaky, single note. 

Once a mate is chosen, the pair look for a proper 
nesting site, which is always on the ground, though 
the American merganser is both a ground and tree 
nester, and the hooded merganser is a true tree 
nester. This species conceals its nest in a ground 
hollow not far from water among evergreen trees 
with low-hanging branches or in the midst of tree 
roots. The nest is constructed of moss, grass, or weeds 
and well lined with breast down, and, as the in¬ 
cubation period lengthens, the supply of down in¬ 
creases to serve as a protective quilt when the mother 
leaves the nest. The eight to ten olive-buff eggs hatch 
in about 28 days. 

Though only the female sits on the nest during 
incubation, the male is one of the few ducks which 
stands by to help rear the young. (The male ruddy 
duck and sometimes the male cinnamon teal also 
aid in rearing ducklings.) With both solicitous par¬ 
ents taking part in their upbringing, the ducklings 
of this merganser are well guarded and instructed 
in skulking, rapid swimming, and diving to escape 
the enemy. 

In their first fall the male and female both look 
like the mature female. Though each sex becomes 
more distinct by December, the plumage is not 
mature until their second fall, about November. 
Since the wing feathers are among the last parts of 
the feathering to come in, the ducklings are nearly 
adult before they are capable of flight. The plumage 
of these juveniles is identical with the offspring of 
the American merganser, but the species are recog¬ 
nizable by the bill feathering and the more basally 
located nostril. 

Feeding. The red-breasted merganser frequents 
the oceanic areas more often than the American 
merganser, which is primarily a fresh-water duck. 
The feeding habits of the two species are much alike. 
They both feed chiefly on fish, and both are often 
seen pursuing schools of fish in a noisy, splashing 
flock. The red-breasted merganser, however, is in¬ 
clined toward a more maritime diet, since it follows 
the spawning of herring almost immediately after 
the discovery of the event by the gulls. This speci¬ 
men also eats a small amount of mollusks, crus¬ 
taceans, and insects. 

Range and Distribution. The large range of the 
red-breasted merganser extends from Iceland to 
southern Florida and across the North American 
continent, from Atlantic to Pacific coasts. Its sum¬ 
mering and wintering ranges are more distinct than 
in the case of the other mergansers. It lives along 
the seacoasts as well as by clear, fresh-water streams 
or muddy pools. 

The autumn migration to the warmer wintering 
grounds takes place mainly in October and Novem¬ 
ber. The greater part of the wintering range is in 
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Plate I. Distribution of Red-Breasted Merganser. 


the United States, in the eastern section and along 
the Pacific coastal states to Lower California. In 
many regions this merganser shares the wintering 
range with the American merganser, and both 
species sometimes are found on the same bodies of 
water, such as the Great Lakes. 

The time for the spring migration is less con¬ 
centrated; the journev may be made any time be¬ 
tween March and May. Since the drakes’ autumn 
moult is not completed until December and the 
juveniles do not have matured feathering until their 
second fall, the appearance of a migrating flock of 
ducks is a variation of female plumage. The vast 
nesting grounds range from the Arctic south to the 
northeastern parts of the United States. 


In several of the New England states the red¬ 
breasted merganser is classed as a pest by anglers, 
for a few pairs are able to do considerable damage 
to a small trout pond, especially in midsummer 
when dry weather has reduced the level of the water. 
Although only a relatively small number of these 
birds nest in New England, they are voracious eaters 
and are fast, skilled divers. Operators of trout hatch¬ 
eries consider these ducks as the most important 
predator, and one operator has stated that he would 
prefer having an entire family of otters on his waters 
rather than one pair of mergansers. 

Most wildfowlers are inclined to shoot these birds 
only as a last resort, because their flesh is stringy and 
extremely strong and unpalatable. 
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MOTTLED DUCK 

Common Names: Canard Noir d’Ete, Southern 
Mallard. 

History. As the common French name (English 
translation: summer black duck) denotes, the mot¬ 
tled duck is similar to its close relation, the black 
duck. The mottled duck is a lighter version, more 
mottled than streaked, making it a nearer counter¬ 
part of the Florida duck (genus fulvigula). The ap¬ 
pearance and habits of these two ducks are so similar 
that until 1889 ornithologists classed them in the 
same species. 

Identification. Both male and female resemble 
each other in their dull, tawny plumage. The sexes 
are identifiable by examination of their chest feath¬ 
ers, a buffy, U-shaped marking on those of the male, 
centrally-streaked on the female. An aid in distin¬ 
guishing this duck from the black duck is the streak¬ 
ing on their buff-colored throats, but these markings 
are less pronounced on the paler Florida duck. The 
yellowish bill of the mottled duck is distinct from 
the greenish one of the black duck, the yellow-green 
one of the New Mexican drake, and the dark- 
splotched one of the female mallard. The mottled 
duck and Florida duck have a single white bar bor¬ 
dering the blue speculum which differentiates them 
from the New Mexican duck and the black duck. 


NEW MEXICAN DUCK 

Common Names: No common names are known. 

History. The wary New Mexican duck is not well 
known to the average sportsman of North America. 
It is localized in distribution to Texas and New Mex- 


Anas fulvigula maculosa 

The moults and plumage changes of both sexes are 
identical with those of the black duck. 

The mottled duck is the approximate size of the 
New Mexican duck. (See p. 393.) 

Characteristics and Breeding. The characteristics of 
the mottled duck are like to those of the black duck 
and it is generally considered wary and a swift flier. 
Its courtship and nesting habits are also similar, and 
the nests are well hidden, though varying in loca¬ 
tion. Egg-laying is usually completed by April, with 
8 to 11 eggs in a clutch, indistinguishable in color¬ 
ing but averaging a little smaller than those of the 
Florida duck. 

The ducklings develop rapidly and by spring the 
young have lost their similarity and the drake has 
assumed the adult male chest markings. They are 
matured by the second fall. 

Feeding. The mottled duck’s feeding habits are 
similar to those of the Florida duck. (See p. 375.) 

Range and Distribution. The breeding and winter¬ 
ing ranges of this duck are interchangeable, since it 
inhabits a limited range in Louisiana and Texas 
during both seasons. The preferred range is on the 
coast of these two southern states, but sometimes it 
lives inland. In Louisiana, where many black ducks 
spend the winter, it is called “summer black duck.” 


Anas diazi novimexicana 

ico in the United States, and is rarely found outside 
of this limited range. 

Identification. Both the drake and duck are barely 
distinguishable from the female mallard, and the 







































mature male in full winter plumage is one of the 
drabbest of North American waterfowl. The drake 
averages larger than the female mallard with a yel¬ 
lowish bill as contrasted with her more orange one 
marked with black, and his undersides are more 
definitely striped with distinctive U-shaped mark¬ 
ings on his breast feathers. The changes in plumage 
during the eclipse and autumn moults resemble 
those of the black duck. (See page 361.) 

The orange-ish, black-nailed bill of the duck 
separates her from the drake and the female mallard. 
Also, the duck's breast feathers have a definite dusky 
marking. The New Mexican drake and duck re¬ 
semble the black duck, Florida duck, mottled duck, 
and female pintail, but are distinguishable from 
them by having a white stripe on either side of the 
blue speculum. 

Both sexes are talkative when in flight and court¬ 
ing, quacking volubly back and forth to each other. 

The New Mexican duck is large, about the size of 
a mallard, averaging 2^/4 pounds. The length varies 
roughly from 21 to 26 inches, with a wingspread 
between 33 and 40 inches. 

Characteristics. Many of the habits and character¬ 
istics of the New Mexican duck are similar to those 
of the mallard, with which it often associates, and 
the manner of flight also is similar. It jumps directly 
from the water with a neat, swift bound. It is a 
sturdy flier and maintains a steady flight, considered 
more rapid and unwavering than the mallard’s. 

Breeding. The courtship is a graceful perform¬ 
ance, taking place in the water and the air, often 
near other duck flocks but not mixing with them. 
On some pond, mud flat, or other likely site, the 
drake bobs and bows to the female of his choice, af¬ 
fectionately nudging her and pulling at her wing 
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feathers while keeping other males and females at 
a distance. The aerial flights are leisurely, with the 
pair flying slowly and gliding effortlessly, returning 
to the water to mate. 

It is assumed that their nesting habits are the same 
as those of other surface-feeding ducks, but always 
on dry ground. The clutch and incubation period 
are apparently comparable to the mallard’s. The 
birds presumably mate in May, for the ducklings 
are evident in June and July. 

The ducklings are as shy and alert as the adults 
and there is a comparatively scant amount of in¬ 
formation on their appearance. The development 
of their plumage is compared to that of the black 
young duck. 

Feeding. The New Mexican duck often flies with 
the mallard and alights on the same feeding grounds 
along the river banks, ponds, swamps, and drainage 
canal. Though their feeding habits are alike, the 
New Mexican duck normally feeds at a distance 
from the mallard and all other ducks frequenting 
the same locale. They are more wary and alert to 
man and danger than the average duck, and often 
feed near settlements because of their particular 
fondness for flooded alfalfa fields. It is a typical 
surface-feeder, not known to dive but often “tip¬ 
ping” for its food. The largest percentage of its diet 
is vegetable—roots, corn, wheat, seeds, grasses, and 
cattail shoots. The small percentage of animal food 
is mostly fresh-water shellfish. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the New 
Mexican duck is minute, confined to the Rio Grande 
River Valley. From the Rio Grande River west to 
El Paso, Texas, a short swathe is cut north to Albu¬ 
querque, N. M. The wintering and breeding 
grounds are both within this one range. 
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OLD SQUAW 


Clangula hyemails 


Common Names: Caccawee, Callithumpian Duck, 
Coween, Granny, Ha-Ha-Way, Hell’s Chicken, 
Hound, Jack-Owly, Jay-Eye-See, Kla-How-Yah, 
Knockmolly, Longtail, Long-Tailed Duck, Mammy 
Duck, Mommy, O-I, Old-Wife, Organ Duck, Pintail, 
Quandy, Scolder, Singing Duck, Siwash, Son-Son- 
Sally Duck, South-Southerly, Swallow-Tailed Duck, 
Winter Duck. 

History. The Cree Indians have had the strongest 
influence in naming the old squaw, a duck which 


indulges in incessant chattering. They gave this duck 
distinct nicknames in imitation of particular call 
notes, and later the traders summed up the quantity 
and quality of its musical range with “organ duck.” 

The old squaw is circumpolar in distribution, but 
confined to the northerly sections of the Northern 
Hemisphere. It is good hunting for the skilled 
sportsman who strives to outwit swift, erratic flight 
habits and elusive diving form. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 476.) Both 



Plate I. Distribution of Old Squaw. 





















































sexes of the old squaw have distinct winter and 
summer plumages as a result of two complete moults, 
one in the spring and another in late summer. It is 
questionable, however, whether the summer color¬ 
ing is a true plumage following a complete moult, 
or a lengthened eclipse moult. 

In either season the adult drake is a striking dark 
brown and white with a graceful elongation of 
middle tail feathers, much like the male pintail’s. 
The black bill is marked with a pink patch. 

The mature female is more brownish than the 
male, and she lacks the long tail and bill marking. 
The winter plumage of both sexes is whiter than 
the summer one. 

Reference has been made to the talkative, noisy 
ways of this duck. There is rarely a let-up in chat¬ 
tering, whether they are on rough water or resting, 
feeding or in flight, courting or fighting. The ex¬ 
planation for such active communication lies partly 
in their gay, gregarious manner, partly in a specially 
tuned voice box. 

The old squaw is a small duck, averaging between 
U/ 2 and i*/ 4 pounds in weight, about 15 inches to 
20 inches in length, and 27 inches to 29 inches in 
wingspread. 

Characteristics. Though the appearance of this 
duck is not easily confused with any other’s, the 
flight habits of the old squaw are an additional 
identifying factor. They are restless the year around, 
and the small flocks rise to great heights and then 
suddenly swoop to close-to-water flying or splash 
to a stop. For all their twisting and turning, they are 
unwary, coming readily to decoy, and are particu¬ 
larly vulnerable when “bunched.” Like other div¬ 
ing ducks, they are famous for their alacrity in drop¬ 
ping into a straight dive if startled or pursued when 
in flight, swimming under water to emerge into full 
flight without stopping on the surface. Like a few 
other species of diving ducks, they can rise vertically 
from the water. 

Breeding. The regularity of breeding urge is ap¬ 
parently more consistent with the drakes than with 
the ducks, for a group of males (numbering as 
many as 15) is usually at hand to vie and fight for 
one duck. During this season, the drakes rely on 
a particular call. With necks stretched and heads 
erected their posturing resembles that of a howling 
dog, and their repeated notes have been described 
as sounding like a baying hound. 

AMERICAN PINTAIL 

Common Names: Canard Gris, Cracker, Fall Duck, 
Gray Duck, Gray Widgeon, Harlan, Kitetailed Wid¬ 
geon, Lady Bird, Longneck, Necktwister, Paille-En- 
Queue, Pent-Tail, Pheasant, Pheasant Duck, Picket- 
Tailed, Pied Gray Duck, Pigeon-Tail, Piketail, Pile- 
Start, Pinnie, Pintail, Pintail Duck, Pintail Widgeon, 
Sea Widgeon, Sharptail, Smee, Smethe, Smoker, 
Spike, Spike-Tail, Spindle tail, Split-Tail, Sprig, 
Spring-Tailed Widgeon, Springtail, Trilby Duck, 
Water Pheasant, Winter Duck. 

History. After the mallard and black duck comes 
the pintail, third in line regarding width of range. 
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The nests are habitually built in a hollow on dry 
ground, well hidden among reeds and grasses. The 
dark down lining the nest and raised along the 
edges is carefully pulled over the eggs for heat, pro¬ 
tection, and camouflage when the duck leaves to 
feed, or to visit the drake who remains near by until 
the end of the incubation. The hen is a careful 
guardian of her five to seven pale-olive eggs which 
hatch in about 25 days. 

Despite the care and concern of the hen, nests 
are pillaged for food by the Eskimos and predators, 
and the ducklings are often attacked by their many 
natural enemies. As a result of this constant de¬ 
predation, the “brood” frequently is one lone duck¬ 
ling. As with most other duck species, the plumage 
of the male and female ducklings at about three 
months of age is similar to that of the mature fe¬ 
male. During the fall and winter, the plumage of 
the young drake takes on adult coloring and by the 
second fall, both sexes are matured. 

Feeding. Though the old squaws rarely fly in a 
straight line, they usually feed that way. Leaving 
one or more on guard, they dive rapidly, usually 
about three dives every two minutes. Unlike some 
of the best divers, the old squaw uses its wings as 
well as its feet when swimming under water. Fisher¬ 
men have hauled in nets, set several fathoms deep, 
in which many of these ducks were caught. Since 
88% of their diet is animal food—crustaceans, mol- 
lusks, insects, fishes, etc.—these ducks are mediocre 
table fare, their flesh being fishy as well as tough. 
The balance of the diet is 12% vegetable food, 
mostly grasses and pondweeds. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the old 
squaw is northerly in all seasons, and is most heavily 
distributed along the far Arctic coasts. The most 
southerly part of its range is North Carolina, but 
between that point and Delaware they are infre¬ 
quent. 

The fall migration is late, fortunately for the 
offspring hatched from a second or third clutch. 
The majority of the ducks leave in October and 
November for their warmer wintering grounds 
along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. They also win¬ 
ter around the Great Lakes. 

The spring migration to the breeding grounds 
starts about April. The breeding range along the 
Arctic coasts is extensive, as indicated on the dis¬ 
tribution map. 


Anas acuta tzitzihoa 

abundance of population and table quality. The 
American pintail, a sub-species of the European 
and Asiatic pintail (Anas acuta), is well known 
throughout North America largely because of the 
easily identifiable appearance of the long-tailed, 
long-necked drake in flight. 

The pintail received a temporary setback during 
the droughts of the ig3o’s, but its usually steady 
abundance is attributable to its natural wariness, 
and its far northern breeding grounds. 

The pintail is easily domesticated, and, like the 
mallard, is beautiful to behold as well as being a 
table delicacy. 
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Identification. (See color plate on p. 471.) The 
majesty of the streamlined pintail drake, with his 
slender body and pointed tail, is enhanced by his 
full winter plumage. Particularly striking is the rich 
brown head contrasted against the white neck. The 
drake begins to lose his winter grandeur in June, 


strongly resembling the duck during this complete 
moult. He can readily be distinguished from the 
female by the wing feathers which, though lost dur¬ 
ing the peak of the moult, grow back with the same 
distinctive winter markings. Shortly after the eclipse 
moult is completed in August, the autumn moult 
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begins, usually about September, and by December 
the drake is in his full winter dress. 

The mature female is a consistent mottled brown, 
and during her two moulting seasons in late winter 
and early fall the exchange of old feathers for new 
is barely noticeable. The female pintail and gadwall 
are very similar, and are differentiated largely by the 
feet, which are blue-gray in the pintail, yellow in 
the gadwall. The distinctive white speculum of the 
gadwall is conspicuous only in flight. 

In all seasons, the pintail duck can be identified 
by her size, which is smaller than the male's. The 
duck weighs about 1% pounds, with the drake aver¬ 
aging a little over 2 pounds. Pintails vary in weight 
but are typically smaller than the mallard and black 
duck. 

The duck rarely speaks, but the drake whistles 
and mews when courting and emits a full-throated 
“Qua qua” when in flight. 

Characteristics. The pintail is one of the most 
wary of the waterfowl, taking instantly to flight at 
the first suspicion of danger—remaining alert and 
aloof while the possibility of danger exists. 

The flight speed of waterfowl is often exaggerated 
because many recorders neglect to take wind speed 
into account. Forty to 50 miles an hour is considered 
an average speed for the fast-moving ducks. The pin¬ 
tail is rated among the speediest and sturdiest fliers, 
with flocks reported making over 60 miles an hour 
and occasionally spurting up to 90 miles an hour. 
The sleek body lines of the pintail give the duck an 
illusion of even faster flight. 

Breeding. The aerial courtship of this duck is com¬ 
paratively violent, involving as many as six pursuing 
drakes. The duck leads the group in an endurance 
contest of plummeting glides, abrupt turns, and steep 
climbs, apparently flying off with the survivor. A 
milder fashion of courtship takes place on the water 
with the advancing males folding back their slender 
white necks and the female bobbing an answer to 
the chosen mate. 

The nest of the pintail is more carefully prepared 
than that of some of the other puddle ducks, since it 
is hollowed out to a more concealing depth than is 
the usual ground depression of this group. It is 
scantily lined, however, with grasses or straw and 

REDHEAD 

Common Names: American Pochard, Canard 
Mulet, Canard Tete Rouge, Canard Viol on, Fall 
Duck, Fiddler, Fiddler Duck, Fool Duck, Gray-Back, 
Pochard, Red-Headed Broadbill, Red-Headed Raft- 
Duck, Redneck, Violon, Washington Canvasback. 

History. The redhead, also known as the Ameri¬ 
can pochard, is the New World relation to the famil¬ 
iar Old World duck, the common pochard. The 
redhead is widely distributed on this continent, 
though in some areas the population changes rapid¬ 
ly, varying between extremes of abundance and 
scarcity. Like the canvasback to which it is allied, 
the redhead is prized by wildfowlers as prime table 
food. The duck is curious and trusting and decoys 
readily. 

Excessive market hunting had a dangerous effect 


down. In typical duck manner, it is always built on 
dry ground, but is located either inland or near 
water. The eggs are dropped on consecutive days 
forming a clutch of six to 12, varying in color from 
olive-green to olive-buff. The drake stands by during 
part of the 23-day incubation period, leaving with 
the beginning of his eclipse moult. 

The ducklings emerge early in July and are flying 
by mid-September. Sometimes the drake will return 
to help raise the offspring, but the young are well 
cared for by one of the most courageous mothers 
among the waterfowl. The pintail hen will feign 
injury, thrash about violently, or try any trick or 
extreme to distract a trespasser from her ducklings. 
Both male and female duckling look alike in mid- 
September, but by December the young drakes be¬ 
gin to assume their adult winter plumage, which is 
not matured, however, until the second fall. 

Feeding. The pintail feeds, like the mallard, 
largely on vegetable food, such as pondweeds, sedges, 
grasses, and smartweeds which form 87 per cent of its 
diet, as compared with 13 per cent animal food of 
mollusks, crustaceans, and insects. The pintail is a 
skilled surface feeder, capable of tipping in deeper 
water than other puddle ducks because of its longer- 
reaching neck. 

Range and Distribution. The pintail's range in¬ 
cludes an abundance of this popular duck from the 
northernmost to the southernmost extremes of the 
North American continent. It is also found in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Bahamas. 

The southern migration starts early—often in Au¬ 
gust. The first signs of cold send them to the warm 
wintering grounds along with the blue-winged teals. 
Their main wintering grounds are along the sea- 
coasts of the Gulf states, but they also favor the 
Pacific and South Atlantic coast states, preferably 
inland swamp areas, and Mexico south to Panama. 

The pintail is one of the first to flee the cold and 
head south, but also one of the first migrants north 
to the great breeding grounds of the sub arctic. They 
leave as early as January, but more commonly in 
February and March, arriving in Alaska by April 
or May long before the ice has thawed. The great 
nesting grounds are in Alaska and the Yukon, but 
the pintail also breeds as far south as Utah. 

Aythya americana 

on its numbers, as in the case of many North Amer¬ 
ican ducks, but the unsuspicious redhead was plun¬ 
dered more easily than some species because of its 
characteristic habit of settling in large rafts. This 
trait has given it the dual names of “raft duck" and 
“fool duck." Even after market hunting was out¬ 
lawed, however, its numbers still decreased. During 
the last 20 years it has been losing ground to 
droughts, and southerly sections of its breeding 
range, near to civilization, have disappeared with 
the drainage of swamps for agriculture. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 474*) The 
adult drake in full winter plumage somewhat re¬ 
sembles the male canvasback, and the outstanding 
differences are the redhead's smaller size, darker 
back, higher forehead, and shorter bill. The distinc- 
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tive profiles of the two ducks readily distinguish 
them at a good distance. When the typical male div¬ 
ing duck emerges from the eclipse moult, he keeps 
some of his winter coloring and markings. His plum¬ 
age is not so drab and female-like as that of the aver¬ 
age puddle-duck drake which has a complete moult, 
except for the winter wing markings. The eclipse 
moult of the redhead, which starts in June, is an in¬ 
complete plumage change, since the bright winter 
coloring becomes subdued but does not disappear 
altogether. In early fall, soon after the drake is able 
to fly again, he begins losing his eclipse feathers and, 
usually by November, is once again in contrasting 
full winter plumage. 

The female has an unchanging brown back and 
white breast coloration which gives her a resem¬ 
blance to the female canvasback, ringneck, and 
greater scaup. The scaup duck does not have the red¬ 
head’s wide gray striping on the wing. 

Both sexes make a variety of noisy sounds—calls 
for flight and courtship. The drake has a special call 
for spring and a peculiar, catlike repertoire of deep, 
repeated “me-ows” and purrs. The raucous “squeak” 
of the female resembles the mallard duck’s tone. 

The drake is a little larger than the duck, and 
weights for the species range between i$/ A to 3 
pounds. Lengths vary from 17 to 23 inches and 
wingspread from 30 to 33 inches. 

Characteristics. The habits of the inquisitive, gre¬ 


garious redhead are much like those of the canvas- 
back. Rising from the water with the usual, noisy 
plattering of the diving ducks, the redhead often 
gives a hoarse cry and wings off into erratic flight. 
It is commonly warned of danger by the alert bald- 
pate with which it frequently associates, yet, when in 
an unmixed flock, often “boils up” without cause. 
Migrating flocks fly swiftly in V-formation, and a 
normal traveling pace has been clocked at 42 miles 
per hour for 50 miles. 

Breeding. The female is sometimes the aggressor 
during the courtship period on the water, but the 
four or five males in a group are jealous of her at¬ 
tentions as she moves from one to another, bowing 
and calling. Once the couple is mated, however, the 
drake assumes a more forceful role, and the duck is 
often compelled to dive to avoid him. In aerial court¬ 
ship the role of pursuer usually reverts to the drakes. 

The nest usually is built over water among con¬ 
cealing cattails, bulrushes, or tall reeds of a lake, 
marsh, or swamp. It is constructed of reeds, or other 
suitable material found near the nesting site, and 
is lined with down. The duck freely plucks her 
breast-down for the nest, and as the incubation pe¬ 
riod advances, the amount of down increases, serving 
both for camouflage and to retain body heat when 
the duck leaves the nest. The number of eggs found 
in a nest varies from 6 to 27, but since the redhead 









































is inclined to drop eggs in a strange duck’s nest 
(including the canvasback’s and ruddy duck’s) all 
the eggs do not necessarily belong to one hen. The 
typical clutch runs from 10 to 15 and incubation 
of the very hardshelled, light-blue to cream-buff eggs 
takes from 24 to 28 days. 

At about two months of age, the ducklings re¬ 
semble the mature female, though the young male 
is somewhat darker than the female duckling. In 
early winter, the plumage of both sexes begins to 
mature, with the male taking on his distinctive red 
head and neck coloring. By February the young are 
barely distinguishable in plumage from their par¬ 
ents. 

Feeding. Some duck connoisseurs consider the red¬ 
head a more desirable dish than the much-praised, 
larger canvas-back. The canvasback prefers a higher 
percentage of animal food (19% as compared with 
the redhead’s 10%), and in some areas is compara¬ 
tively less desirable because of its fish-eating habit. 
The major part of the redhead’s 90% vegetable food 
is composed of the leaves and stems of aquatic 
plants: pondweeds, muskgrass, sedges, grasses, wild 
celery, weeds, and water lilies. The duck dives ex¬ 
pertly in deep water for these plants, especially crav¬ 
ing the wild celery, but the thieving baldpates and 
American coots, which mix among the redhead 
flocks, often seize the food from the duck’s bill as 
soon as it surfaces. In the winter, the redhead usu¬ 
ally feeds with the puddle ducks for the insects and 
mollusks which make up the greatest portion of the 
10% animal food on its diet. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the redhead 
is wide; this duck is well distributed from Canada 
to Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Red¬ 
heads on the wing usually are unmixed with other 
ducks, but sometimes they travel with the canvas- 
back or the scaups. By September the young are 

RING-NECKED DUCK 

Common Names: Bastard Broadbill, Bastard Red¬ 
head, Black Duck, Blackhead, Blackie, Blackjack, 
Blackneck, Bluebill, Buckeye, Bullneck, Bunty, 
Butterball, Canard Noir, Creek Redhead, Dogy, 
Fall Duck, Golden-eyes, Marsh Bluebill, Moonbill, 
Mud Duck, Pond Bluebill, Raft Duck, Ringbill, 
Ringbill Bluegill, Ring-Billed Blackhead, Ring- 
Billed Duck, Ring-Billed Shuffler, Ringneck, Ring- 
Necked Blackhead, Ring-Necked Scaup, Tufted 
Duck. 

History. The common name of “ringbill” is per¬ 
haps that most suitable for the ring-necked duck. 
Both sexes are readily distinguishable by the white 
band on the bill, but only the male, in deep winter 
plumage, shows his narrow, chestnut collar when 
studied at close range. 

The ring-necked duck is an American scaup, but 
so similar to the Old World tufted duck (also of 
the genus Nyroca) that the two species were con¬ 
sidered one and the same by ornithologists until 
about 1840. The American duck does not have the 
head tufts, but its head feathers grow loosely, giving 
the deceiving effect of a crest. 
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matured in body and flying skill and ready for the 
fall migration which begins shortly after the canvas- 
backs have left. Flying to warmer climates in central 
and southern California, Mexico, the Gulf States, 
and the South Atlantic coast states, the redhead 
takes several flyways. The majority take one of two 
versions of the Pacific flyway. One route traverses 
Idaho and Oregon and then goes down the length 
of California; the other is almost parallel to it, 
running through Nevada, then cutting into Lower 
California. Other flocks migrate down the central 
flyway and cross over to the Atlantic flyway, passing 
over the New England states on the way down south, 
but some more robust or foolhardy ones stop as far 
north as Wisconsin and New York, where they often 
starve to death when the open inland lakes and 
bays, chosen as a winter home, freeze over. 

The redheads are hardy, and their spring migra¬ 
tion is early, again following the lead of the canvas- 
back; they sometimes leave before the ice has broken, 
but usually around March as the sun is melting the 
ice on the marshes and sloughs. The great nesting 
grounds are in Canada, the interior sections of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Man¬ 
itoba. The duck is common in Manitoba and has 
shown a population increase in recent years. The 
breeding range in British Columbia is virtually in¬ 
tact, unlike the more southerly one in the United 
States, where 80 per cent of the breeding grounds 
in the semi-arid regions have been destroyed by 
drainage and drought. Unfortunately for the greater 
portion of American wildfowlers, however, the ducks 
of the Canadian province apparently winter in the 
same temperature locale around Puget Sound and 
some migrate either a short distance to the state of 
Washington or not at all. As shown by the distribu¬ 
tion map, the summering range in tnis country is 
broken and comparatively limited. This duck is sel¬ 
dom found east of Michigan in the summer season. 


Aythya collaris 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 475 *) In the 
winter season the adult ring-necked drake has 
sharply contrasting plumage. He is black on his 
chest, head, and back, white on his breast and gray 
on his sides. The black head, with purple reflections, 
forms a striking backdrop for his yellow eyes—giv¬ 
ing him the name “golden-eyes” in some locales. 
Beside the distinctive bill and neck markings, he is 
separated from the scaups by his black, not gray, 
back. The post-nuptial moult begins in July or 
August. At its height in September the male is a 
flightless, darker version of the female. The drake 
starts emerging from his eclipse plumage around 
late September, and is in full breeding dress by 
November. 

The female is consistently brown with a white 
breast throughout the year. She is similar to the 
female canvasback, redhead, and scaups. The duck 
can be distinguished from the drake during the 
eclipse by the white ring around her eye. 

The duck is slightly smaller than the drake, aver¬ 
aging one pound 8 ounces to his one pound 11 
ounces. The length is between 16 to 17 inches, and 
the wingspread 26 to 27 inches. 
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Both the duck and drake are comparatively silent. 
Like the lesser scaup, the drake has soft-toned flight 
and courtship calls, and a more strident cry when 
startled. 

Characteristics and Breeding. Ringnecks are trust¬ 
ing birds, usually decoying readily. Their flight is 
fast and erratic, but in migration the small flocks 
travel in a steady and direct course. 

The courtship of the drakes is much like that of 
other ducks. They display their markings by stretch¬ 
ing and twisting and repeat their love calls. 

The nesting site is usually among the reeds and 
grasses fringing a fresh-water swamp or slough. The 
nest is constructed on the ground from grasses and 
other material at hand, with the edge built about 
two inches above the water level. Into the down- 
lined nest the hen drops from 9 to 12 cream-olive to 
buff eggs which normally hatch in about 23 to 26 
days. 

The ducklings are lighter counterparts of the 
young canvasbacks and redheads. Both males and 
females resemble the adult duck, but are identifiable 
in September, and around late December the young 
drake has fully developed plumage. 

Feeding. Because of its smaller size the ringneck 
is not generally considered on a par with the red¬ 
head and canvasback, though it makes tender table 


food. The vegetable-food content of the ringneck's 
diet is as high as the canvasback’s. The greater por¬ 
tion of its diet is composed of water lilies, pond- 
weeds, sedges, grasses, smartweeds, muskgrass, and 
delta duck potato—roughly totaling 81%. The 19% 
animal food consists largely of insects and mol- 
lusks. 

Range and Distribution. The greatest part of the 
ringneck’s North American range is in the United 
States, but the breeding grounds extend into 
northern Canada and the wintering grounds into 
Mexico. 

The fall migration starts in October, and the maj¬ 
ority of the ducks use the Mississippi Valley flyway 
down to the southern states, though some winter 
in northern California, north along the coast to 
Washington, and still others remain in New York 
State. 

Many ringnecks spend both winter and summer 
in the southern states, but the main spring migra¬ 
tion takes place in March and April. The ducks 
usually travel inland along a path of fresh-water 
ponds, bays, and swamps to more northerly nesting 
grounds from Minnesota and the Dakotas north to 
Canada. They also breed in Maine and north to 
New Brunswick. Until affected by drainage and 
drought, the great nesting grounds were in northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
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ruddy duck 

Common Names: Biddy, Blackjack, Blatherskite, 
Bluebill, Bobber, Booby, Booby Coot, Bristletail, 
Broadbill, Broadbill Dipper, Brown Duck, Brown 
Teal, Buck-Ruddy, Bullneck, Bumblebee-Buzzer, 
Bumblebee Coot, Butterball, Butterbowl, Butter- 
duck, Canard Roux, Chunk Duck, Coot, Creek 
Coot, Dapper, Daub Duck, Deaf Duck, Dicky, 
Dinky, Dipper, Dipper Duck, Dip-Tail Diver, Dop- 
per, Dumb-Bird, Dumpling Duck, Dummy Duck, 
Dun-Bird, Fool Duck, God-Damn, Goose Teal, 
Goose Widgeon, Greaser, Hard Head, Hard-Headed 
Broadbill, Hard Tack, Heavy-Tailed Duck, Hickory 
Head, Johnny Bull, Leatherback, Leather-Breeches, 
Light-Wood-Knot, Little Soldier, Marteau, Mud 
Dipper, Murre, Muskrat Duck, Noddy Paddy, Pad- 
dywack. Pintail, Quilltail Coot, Rook, Rudder Bird, 
Rudder Duck, Ruddy, Salt-Water Teal, Shot Pouch, 
Shanty Duck, Sinker, Sleeper, Sleeping Booby, 
Sleepy Broadbill, Sleepy Brother, Sleepy Coot, 
Sleepy Duck, Sleepy-Head, Sleepy-Jay, Soldier Duck, 
Spatter, Spatterer, Spiketaii, Spinetail, Spoonbill, 
Spoon-Billed Butterball, Steelhead, Sticktail, Stiff- 
tail, Stiff-Tailed Widgeon, Stiffy, Stub-and-Twist, 
Stub-Tail, Tough-Head, Water Partridge, Widgeon, 
Widgeon Coot, Wiretail. 

History. The ruddy duck is of the sub-family 
Erismaturinae, a combination of two Greek words 
roughly translated “propped tail,” a name suitable 


Oxyura jamaicensis rubida 

for this stiff-tailed group. Its normal behavior, in 
many instances, is unlike the ways of other ducks, 
and the numerous nicknames fail to describe every 
phase of its appearance and habits. Though the 
masked duck is a member of the same sub-family, 
it is an infrequent visitor to the North American 
continent and therefore is little known to the wild 
fowler. The ruddy duck, on the other hand, is native 
and exclusive to the New World and well distrib¬ 
uted throughout the continent. 

Since this duck has a southerly breeding range, it 
is one of several duck species which has suffered a 
serious decrease in population because of drainage 
and drought on the prairies of the western part of 
the United States. It never was abundant in the true 
sense, and is less common now. Because its diet is 
mostly vegetable matter, it is considered good eating 
by the discriminating gunner, and though it is 
small, it is fat. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 475.) The 
adult has two distinct, seasonal plumages. In the 
summer breeding season he is a handsome ruddy- 
colored duck with bright markings and a sky-blue 
bill, but in the winter (October to April) he adopts 
a duller plumage, similar to the female’s. Even the 
bill coloring, which is peculiar to the ruddy duck 
drake alone, changes to a dark slate-gray. Except 
for the old squaw, no other duck species in North 
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America has two separate plumages; but some or¬ 
nithologists maintain that the drab, female-like 
plumage of both ducks is an incompleted eclipse 
moult. The summer plumage is a result of the spring 
moult in April and May, and the winter plumage 
is produced by the autumn moult of August and 
September. In either plumage he resembles the 
masked duck, but is difficult to confuse with any 
other species. 

The brownish-gray female retains the same plum¬ 
age throughout the year. Like the male, she has no 
color pattern except for the cheeks, which, in the 
male’s winter plumage are white whereas the fe¬ 
male’s are light crossed by dark lines or mottled in 
appearance. During this winter season the male and 
female resemble each other more than any other 
type of duck, but are similar to the female masked 
duck and female American scoter. 

The male is a few ounces heavier than the female, 
with weight ranging between 1 pound 2 ounces and 
1 pound 5 ounces for the specimen. The length (15 
inches) and wingspread (22 inches) are about the 
same for both sexes. 

The female is silent, but the male has several 
courting calls. 

Characteristics. Wildfowlers find this species tame 
or stupid, and the bird shows little fear of man. It is 
more at home in the water than in the air and has 
several features of the grebe in its agility in aquatic 
habits but a bewildered, powerless manner on land. 
It is a swift swimmer, powerful diver, and able to 
submerge quietly from the surface when disturbed 
or frightened. When swimming under water, most 
ducks work their feet alternately, but the ruddy 
duck uses both feet at once, and often uses its feet 
in the same manner to get over land because it is 
unable to walk upright for more than a few steps. 
The take-off from the water is labored, and extensive 
plattering usually accompanies a noisy, splashing 
attempt to rise into the air. Once in the air the 
flight pattern is readily identified because the move¬ 
ments are uneven and the rapidly-beating, small 
wings make a buzzing sound which has given it the 
popular name of “bumblebee coot.” 

Breeding. Of all the duck courtship displays ob¬ 
served, many naturalists agree that the active male 
ruddy duck puts on the most admirable exhibition. 
Because of his ability to erect his spikelike tail into 
the shape of a fan, the drake is particularly striking 
as he pompously circles the duck, inflating the dis¬ 
tinctive air-sac in his neck until it is greatly enlarged. 
He frequently wipes his bright-blue bill upon his 
swollen, reddish chest, kicks up long jets of water 
with a backward thrust of the feet, bows and 
stretches to every possible advantage to show his 
coloring, and all the while incessantly repeats his 
various types of love calls. If the female responds 
with a modified imitation of any of the drake’s ma¬ 
neuvers it usually provokes a fight among the suitors, 
either on or under the water. 

Once the pair is mated a nesting site is chosen on 
a prairie slough or marsh. The nest is carefully hid¬ 
den among the reeds, cattails, and bulrushes of the 
area which serve as a natural camouflage since the 
nest normally is made from them. The nest is built 
over the water with the rim clearing the surface 


by about 8 inches, and is held in place by the re¬ 
straining reeds. The amount of breast down pro¬ 
vided by the mother, when provided at all, is usually 
sparse. The six to ten creamy-white eggs are large 
compared to those of most duck species, but im¬ 
mense compared to the size of the small female. A 
large clutch of eggs weighs three times, and more, 
as much as the duck herself. The duck sometimes 
drops eggs in the nests of the redhead and canvas- 
back. Though the incubation time is not known, 28 
days is the approximate time for all ducks. The fe¬ 
male performs the incubation alone, but unlike 
most male ducks, the drake stays near by, and once 
the young are hatched he aids in their rearing. The 
normal procedure is for the male to lead his brood 
of large ducklings with the female following in the 
rear of the group. The young are of notoriously bad 
disposition and are precocious—capable of diving 
for food soon after hatching. They mature rapidly, 
but normally do not leave the protection of their 
parents until half-grown. In the more southerly 
sections of the breeding range, this species is known 
to raise two broods in one season. Like other ducks, 
both sexes have the same plumage coloring their 
first fall, and are much like the adult female. By 
winter they are similar to the adult drake in his 
femalelike winter dress, but change into full plum¬ 
age by spring. 

Feeding. Along with the sea ducks and mergan¬ 
sers, the ruddy ruck is primarily a diving duck 
when it comes to escaping an enemy or feeding. 
Different types of pondweeds make up the largest 
single part (30%) of the diet, and the rest of its 
72% of vegetable food consists largely of bulrushes, 
muskgrass, seeds, wild celery, and wild rice. The 
28% animal matter is mostly insects, but includes 
some mollusks and fish. 

Range and Distribution. The ruddy duck is dis¬ 
tributed over a wide range, but in no area is the 
species abundant though the ducks are more numer¬ 
ous in the southern states. It is found in the central 
portions of North America, in Mexico, and along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. 

In September the main migration to the winter¬ 
ing grounds takes place. The ducks characteristical¬ 
ly fly low over the water, and on their migration 
route the large flocks habitually follow streams and 
large bodies of fresh water at an increased height, 
still far lower than that maintained by the average 
migrating duck. The wintering range includes the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the southern states, and 
Mexico. 

The spring journey to the breeding grounds takes 
them to the northerly summering range, which ex¬ 
tends from northern Alberta to Colorado, except 
for the nesting grounds destroyed by drainage and 
drought formerly located on the western prairie 
lands in the United States. 

Despite the partial protection this duck has re¬ 
ceived in recent years, it is not nearly so plentiful 
along the Atlantic coast flyway as it was around the 
turn of the century. Large numbers are occasionally 
found along the inner rim of many of the coastal 
bays from Long Island to South Carolina, and they 
seem to show a marked preference for the brackish- 
water areas, where vegetable rather than animal 
food is to be found. 
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GREATER SCAUP 

Common Names: American Scaup Duck, Ameri¬ 
can Widgeon, Bay Blackhead, Bay Broadbill, Bay 
Shuffler, Big Bay Bluebill, Big Blackhead, Big Blue- 
bill, Big Broaabill, Big Fall-Duck, Black Duck, 
Blackhead, Black-Headed Broadbill, Black-Headed 
Duck, Black-Headed Raft Duck, Blackjack, Black- 
neck, Bluebill, Blue-Billed Widgeon, Broadbill, 
Broadbill Bluebill, Bullhead, Bullneck, Butterball, 
Canvasback Bluebill, Deep-Water Broadbill, Dos 
Gris, Dos Gris de Mer, Fall Duck, Flock Duck, Gray- 
back, Greenhead, Lake Bluebill, Laker, Mussel- 
Duck, Raft Duck, Salt-Water Broadbill, Sea Dos 
Gris, Sea Duck, Shuffler, Troop Duck, Troop Fowl, 
Widgeon, Winter Broadbill. 

History. The greater scaup is represented in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, where the name of the duck is be¬ 
lieved to have originated. It is fond of feeding in the 
scaup (oyster or mussel) beds of Europe. Added to 
this habit is the duck's identifying call of “scaup” 


Aythya marila nedretica 

The characteristic bill of the species has given it the 
popular names of “bluebill" and “broadbill." It is 
indistinguishable from the lesser scaup unless care¬ 
fully examined, and it is sometimes impossible def¬ 
initely to separate the greater and lesser. As the 
name indicates, the lesser scaup is usually slightly 
smaller in size, but habits, rather than appearance, 
are the real determining factors. 

The greater scaup is primarily a marine duck, 
preferring coastal areas along the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Great Lakes. Because its diet is about half ani¬ 
mal food, it does not rate so high in table quality 
as its diving duck relatives, the redhead, ringneck, 
and canvasback, all of which have a diet of higher 
vegetable content. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 474.) The 
full winter plumage of the adult male gives the gen¬ 
eral impression of being black and white, though 
the back is grayish and the glossy head is high- 
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lighted with green. (The lesser scaup is glossed with 
purple.) The eclipse moult is a slow, incomplete 
plumage change which begins around June and is 
at its peak in September when the drake is flightless 
and similar in appearance to the duck. Soon after 
the drake has regained his power of flight, the 
autumn moult starts, and by December he usually 
has reverted to full dress. 

The mature female is dark brown except for a 
white breast and white face marking which extends 
from the base of the bill midway up to the eyes like 
a mask. The wing, which is like that of the drake, 
is the chief means of distinguishing her from the 
female lesser scaup. The white striping on the sec¬ 
ondary wing feathers is distinctive to both species, 
but on the wing of the lesser scaup the white extends 
about half the length of the primaries. 

Except for the raucous “scaup, scaup/ 9 the court¬ 
ship and flight calls of both duck and drake are soft 
and low, inaudible unless listened for at close range. 

The scaups are medium in size, both sexes averag¬ 
ing about 2 pounds. The length is about 17 to 18 
inches, and the wingspread is about 30 to 31 inches. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The scaup is not sus¬ 
picious and comes readily to decoy. Like all the 
diving ducks, it leaves the water like a heavy plane, 
with its take-off speed depending on the force of 
the head wind. It is a fast flier, migrating in com¬ 
pact groups at a high altitude. 

The courtship of the scaups has little of the live¬ 
liness and active display of other courting ducks. 
The drake depends mostly on neck-stretching and 
gentle calling, and the response of the female is 
head-bobbing and low, answering calls. 

The nest site often is at the edge of a pond, built 
in a slight hollow on dry ground. It is lined with 
grasses and down, and usually holds seven to 10 
greenish-buff eggs which hatch in about 25 to 28 
days. 

Both the young male and female scaup resemble 
the mature female. By November the drake has be¬ 
gun to separate himself from the female young and 

LESSER SCAUP 

Common Names: Black Duck, Blackhead, Black¬ 
jack, Blackneck, Bluebill, Blue-Billed Shoveler, 
Booby, Broadbill, Bullhead, Bullneck, Butterball, 
Canvasback, Cottontail Bluebill, Creek Blackhead, 
Creek Broadbill, Dos Gris, Fall Duck, Flock Duck, 
Flocking Fowl, Fresh-Water Broadbill, Goshen 
Broadbill, Grayback, Greenhead Broadbill, How- 
den, Lake Duck, Little Bay Bluebill, Little Black¬ 
head, Little Blackhead, Duck, Little Bluebill, Little 
Broadbill, Little Creek Broadbill, Little Duck, Little 
Grayback, Marsh Bluebill, Mud Bluebill, Mud 
Broadbill, Polridge, Pond Broadbill, Raft Duck, 
River Bluebill, River Broadbill, River Shuffler, 
Shuffler, Summer Duck, Swamp Bluebill, Widgeon. 

History. The resemblance between the greater 
and lesser scaup is so close as to make absolute 
separation of the two species difficult, but their be¬ 
havior patterns are more distinctive. 

The range of the lesser scaup is wider and dis¬ 
tribution during both winter and summer seasons 


adult ducks, and by spring both juveniles have the 
plumage distinctive of their sex. 

Feeding. The greater scaup is one of the most 
powerful swimmers and expert divers of the diving 
ducks. Typical of its group, in contrast to the sur¬ 
face-feeders, the hind toe has a skin flap, and the 
larger feet are placed farther to the rear make deep¬ 
water diving for the roots of aquatic plants easier, 
and swimming under water or on the surface faster, 
but walking to grain fields difficult and therefore 
unlikely. The food ratio is almost equally animal 
and vegetable. The 47% vegetable food is largely 
composed of pondweeds, muskgrass, sedges, and 
water milfoils, with a liking for wild celery and rice 
when it is at hand. The 53% animal food is mostly 
insects and crustaceans, with a special emphasis on 
oysters and mussels. 

Range and Distribution. The first-flight juveniles 
of the southerly parts of the breeding range begin in 
fall migration. The scaups are hardy ducks, how¬ 
ever, and the majority leave late, waiting until 
forced out by ice and snow. They do not migrate 
so far south as many other duck species, for some 
winter on the Alaska Peninsula and northern British 
Columbia which is farther north than parts of their 
breeding grounds. Their winter range extends along 
the Pacific coast to central California and on the 
Atlantic coast from the New England states south to 
North Carolina; some are found down the coast 
as far as the Gulf of Mexico. Like the sturdy ring¬ 
necked ducks, some scaups, on their way to the 
Atlantic, stop for the winter in the Great Lakes 
region, where entire flocks have been known to 
perish on ice-covered ponds and bays. 

The main spring flight takes place around March 
after the break-up of the ice. On this return trip 
they habitually travel back on the same routes taken 
in the fall. The nesting grounds are in the Far North 
and generally free from competition with civiliza¬ 
tion. They begin in northern Canada and extend 
into the Arctic, with the chief areas of abundance 
in Alaska. 


Aythya affinis 

is more southerly. It is primarily an inland or fresh¬ 
water inhabitant, and its diet is 40% animal food, 
or 13% less than that of the greater scaup. 

The breeding range of the lesser is more southerly, 
and has consequently been affected by its nearness 
to civilization. The northerly nesting grounds of 
the greater scaup have largely escaped destruction 
by drainage, land reclamation, and building. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 474.) The 
full winter plumage of the male lesser scaup is nearly 
identical with that of the male greater scaup. Its 
wing striping, with white confined to the second¬ 
aries, is the most unvarying of all the unreliable 
features of comparison. The purplish tone on the 
head sometimes looks greenish, and the “lesser” 
sometimes weighs as much as the “greater.” It bears 
a superficial resemblance to the ring-necked duck 
because of a more angular-shaped head. The eclipse 
and autumn moults are like those of the greater 
scaup. (See above for this information and other 
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comparisons on appearance and habits of these two 
species.) 

The wing and bill of the female lesser scaup 
separate her from the female greater scaup, from 
which she is indistinguishable in body plumage 
coloring. She resembles the female ringneck. 

Averaging slightly smaller than the greater scaup, 
the lesser scaup weighs about one pound 13 ounces, 
and is around 16 inches long. The wingspread aver¬ 
ages 27 inches. 


Like its kinsman, the lesser scaup is not very talk¬ 
ative. Except for their loud “scaup” the calls and 
whistles are low. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The erratic twisting 
and turning of the swift-flying scaups indicate their 
nervous nature. Under normal conditions the group 
flies high in close formation on a steady course, but 
when startled, specifically by a gunshot, they scatter. 



Plate I. Distribution of Lesser Scaup 
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and calling to an unattached female. If she selects 
him after a sufficient display of his plumage, she 
usually returns his pecks and takes short dives under 
him or with him. 

The nest often is placed among tall grasses by a 
swamp or pond, either by the water, in a hollow 
on dry ground, or over the water, with the nest 
edge built high. Into the grass-lined nest, amply 
softened by down, the hen lays from nine to 12 eggs, 
variations of creamy-olive in color. Once the incuba¬ 
tion (lasting about 23 to 26 days) is under way, the 
drake joins others of his sex to begin the eclipse 
moult. 

The ducklings are carefully trained by the mother 
hen in catching insects and diving for food. They 
are most elusive when pursued, and have the pecu¬ 
liar habit of bunching together in the “might is 
right” attitude. Scattering when pressed closely, 
they hide quickly and dive and swim under water 
with swiftness and stamina. By the time they are 
10 or 11 weeks old, they have learned to fly. Their 
plumage development is similar to the greater 
scaups’. 

Feeding. In the best diving-duck style, the scaups 
dive expertly in deep water to tear up aquatic plants 
by the roots. While swimming under water, they 

AMERICAN SCOTER 1 

Common Names: Bay Muscovie, Beach-Comber, 
Beetle-Head, Black Coot, Black Duck, Booby, 
Booby Duck, Broad-Billed Coot, Brown Coot, But¬ 
ter-Bill, Butter-Billed Coot, Butter-Nose, Coot, Cop- 
perbill, Coppernose, Deaf Duck, Fitzy, Fizzy, Gibier 
Noir, Gray Coot, Hollow-Billed Coot, Indian Duck, 
Iron Pot, Little Gray Coot, Macreuse, Nigger Duck, 
Niggerhead, Old Iron Pot, Petit Noir, Punkin-Blos- 
som Coot, Rock Coot, Scooter, Scutter Duck, Sea 
Coot, Siwash Duck, Squaw Duck, Smutty, Smutty 
Coot, Tar Bucket, Tar Pot, Whistling Coot, Whist¬ 
ling Duck, Yellow-Billed Coot, Yellow-Nosed Coot. 

History. The American scoter (the only duck in 
America with true black plumage) u closely allied 
to the common scoter or black cluck of the British 
coasts. It belongs to the scoter group or “coots” 1 of 
North America, but is classed in a separate genus 
from the other two species as it differs from them 
in appearance and habits, being more ducklike. 

Of the three scoters, the American scoter is the 
rarest, and therefore is not well known. Though it 
breeds in Siberia, its breeding area on this continent 
is a confined sub-Arctic region along the coast; this 
species is seldom found inland as are the other 
scoters. It commonly winters on the Atlantic coast, 
particularly in the New England states where “coot 
shooting” is a favorite activity among rugged sports¬ 
men. The young of this species and the surf scoter 
are good eating, though there are many who dis¬ 
agree. Experienced hunters and cooks advise im¬ 
mediate skinning and broiling or roasting rather 
than parboiling this sea duck, though “coot” stew 
is famous in New England. 

x The scoters are commonly called “coots” in the eastern 
part of the United States, but these ducks are not to be con¬ 
fused with the genuine coot, a ducklike rail of genus Fulica. 


use only their feet for propulsion; their wings lie 
motionless and pressed close against their bodies. 
Of their 60% vegetable food pond weeds form the 
largest single item consumed, followed by grasses, 
sedges, and wild celery. They are exceptionally fond 
of wild rice and are most palatable eating when fed 
on it. The 40% animal food is normally made up 
of mollusks, insects and crustaceans. 

Range and Distribution. The scaups are among the 
latest fall migrants. This delayed departure is ex¬ 
plained by their late breeding habit. Though they 
begin spring courtship before they begin spring 
flight, and actively court en route, they are among 
the latest breeders and nesters. Therefore, the adults 
must wait until the ducklings are strong enough 
and able to fly to make the trip. The winter is spent 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, south the 
length of the continent, with a preference for inland 
ponds, lakes, and rivers. 

The main migration to the breeding grounds is 
in late spring. The breeding range extends from 
the state of Nebraska east to Ontario and north to 
the Arctic. The areas of abundance are in the Mid¬ 
west prairies of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, 
and south-central Canada. 


Oiclemia nigra americana 

Identification. In autumn and winter the jet-black 
plumage of the mature drake sets him apart from 
the other scoters and all other ducks in North Amer¬ 
ica. He is entirely black, lacking white markings. 
The shape of the bill and its bright yellow-orange 
coloring are important identifying features and have 
given him the popular name of butter-bill, punkin- 
blossom coot, and butter-nose. The shape of the 
head and bill also give him a more ducklike look 
than the other scoters. Like the white-winged and 
surf scoters, the drake has no eclipse plumage. Dur¬ 
ing March and April there is an incomplete moult 
which does not include the wing feathers, but dur¬ 
ing the second moult in September, the body, tail, 
and wing feathers are lost and the bird is flightless 
for a few weeks until the full, shiny black plumage 
is restored. (See color plate on p. 477.) 

The adult female is a dull-brown color, with a 
darker brown on the crown and grayish cheeks and 
throat. She lacks the male’s swelling at the base of 
the bill and its vivid coloring, but has the same 
peculiar bill feathering and head shape which sep¬ 
arate both sexes from the other scoters. 

The drake is a few ounces larger than the duck 
and the average weight for the species is about 2 
pounds 5 ounces. The length is between 18 and 19 
inches, with a wingspread ranging from about 31 to 
33 inches. 

Both sexes normally are silent, but the rarely 
emitted call note is a musical whistle. 

Characteristics. Unsuspicious by nature, the duck 
comes readily to decoy, and sometimes the wild- 
fowlers call them by imitating the whistle of the 
wings. Unlike the other scoters, it is active, and fre¬ 
quently takes to the air on short, swift flights. 
Though migrating flocks have been reported travel- 










ing at 200 miles an hour, authoritative sources claim 
that 60 miles per hour is a more likely speed. The 
flocks, varying in size, have no set flight pattern. 
They move in V- or U-shaped formation, bunch in 
irregular groups, or proceed in single file. In clear 
weather they fly high, but storms drive them down, 
close to the water. 

Breeding. Because of the remoteness of the breed¬ 
ing range, little is known of the behavior of this 
scoter during courtship and nesting time. The nests 
are carefully hidden, but from the few examined, 
six to ten seems to be the usual clutch of pinkish 
to pale-buff eggs. The female performs the incuba¬ 
tion alone. Though the male deserts her during this 
time, he does not begin the flightless, eclipse plum¬ 
age that is typical in most duck species. 

The duck is a solicitous mother, and she trains her 
offspring thoroughly in hiding and feeding, though, 
like all ducklings of sea ducks, they are inclined to¬ 
ward insects and a wide range of foods. The mother 
sometimes carries them on her back from the water 
to the shore if they become exhausted from diving. 
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Typical of most duck species, the young look alike 
when about three months old. They resemble the 
mature female but are lighter with a more grayish 
breast, hence the name “gray coots/’ By their first 
winter each sex begins to assume identification by 
its plumage coloring; the male becomes blacker and 
the female browner. They attain adult plumage by 
their second fall. The juveniles of all three scoter 
species are very similar, but the bill feathering and 
the shape of the head separate the young of this 
duck from the other scoters. 

Feeding. The American scoter is a lover of the 
seacoasts. However, it habitually feeds in protected 
bays and sounds where there is a greater concen¬ 
tration of mussels in the comparatively undisturbed 
tidal flats. They are capable of making deep dives 
but usually feed in water under 25 feet in depth. 
Like the others of its kind, it feeds almost entirely 
on animal food. Along with the large eider species, 
the preferred food of these ducks is bivalved mollusks 
upon which they feed while submerged. Because of 
this specialized feeding, they have done some dam- 
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age in localized areas to commercial shellfish beds. 
Beside the mollusks, which form 65% of the diet, 
the 90% animal food is composed of crustaceans, in¬ 
sects, and fishes. The 10% vegetable matter is most¬ 
ly pondweeds and muskgrass. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the Amer¬ 
ican scoter extends from the sub-Arctic to Florida, 
but, differing from the other scoters, it is confined 
to coastal areas and is rarely found inland. 

The main fall migration to the southerly winter- 
ing grounds takes place around mid-September. The 
American scoter leaves before the other two scoter 
species, and the adults (like those of the surf scoter 
and the drakes of the whitewing) take off from the 
nesting grounds ahead of the young. The juveniles 
migrate during October. They winter on the At¬ 
lantic from Maine to South Carolina and sometimes 
to Florida, but the areas of abundance are off Massa¬ 
chusetts, around the islands of Martha’s Vineyard 


SURF SCOTER 

Common Names: Bald-Headed Coot, Baldpate, 
Bay Coot, Bay Muscovie, Beach -Comber, Black 
Coot, Black Duck, Black Sea-Duck, Blossom Bill, 
Blossom Head, Booby, Bottlenosed Diver, Brown 
Coot, Butterboat-Bill, Butterboat-Billed Coot, Coot, 
Deaf Duck, Gibier Noir, Gogglenose, Gray Coot, 
Horsehead, Horsehead Coot, Indian Duck, Iron Pot, 
Jew Duck, King Coot, Macreuse, Morrocojaw, Mus¬ 
sel Bill, Nigger Duck, Niggerhead, Old Iron Pot, 
Patch Bill, Patch-Head, Patch-Polled Coot, Petit 
Noir, Plaster Bill, River Coot, Rock Coot, Scooter, 
’Scovy, Scutter Duck, Sea Coot, Siwash Duck, Skunk- 
bill, Skunkbill Coot, Skunkhead, Skunkhead Coot, 
Skunktop, Sleepy Diver, Snuff-Taker, Speckle-Billed 
Coot, Spectacle Coot, Spectacle Duck, Squaw Coot, 
Surf Coot, Surf Duck, Surf Scooter, Surfer, Tar- 
Bucket, Tar-Pot, Whitebill Coot, Whitehead, 
Whitehead Coot, Whitescop. 

History. The surf scoter is popularly known as the 
“skunkhead coot.” Its elongated black head with 
white patches is the easiest means of distinguishing 
it from all other ducks. The black wing, without a 
white speculum, sets it apart from the white-winged 
scoter which it so closely resembles. It shares the 
genus Melanitta with the whitewing, and the habits 
of the two ducks are very much alike. (For the 
white-winged scoter see p. 410.) 

The surf scoter is as familiar to the New England 
states as the whitewing, and it is a common sight to 
see the wintering flocks flying low over the water 
while making short trips from one feeding place to 
another along the coast. It is hunted as eagerly as 
the whitewing by the wildfowlers of the East. The 
young of this species and the American scoter are 
the most desirable table ducks among the scoters. 
The young, or “gray coots,” feed on a higher per¬ 
centage of vegetable matter than the adults. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 477.) Tn 
autumn and winter the plumage of the adult drake 
is black with two distinctive white patches, one on 
the head and the other on the neck. Typical of the 
scoters, it has an odd bill, for it is swollen at the 


and Nantucket and smaller islands and reefs in the 
area. Since the distribution of this duck is largely 
controlled by the amount of available food, the 
American scoter is numerous about these islands, 
where their preferred foods of mussels, scallops, and 
clams are plentiful. Where they have fed over com¬ 
mercial beds of shellfish, almost 50 per cent of their 
food was taken from those localized areas. The per¬ 
centage is lower, however, than that of the white¬ 
winged scoter. On the Pacific coast, the wintering 
range is more northerly than on the Atlantic side, 
and extends less than half the distance southward as 
compared to the range of the other scoters. It be¬ 
gins in the Aleutians and goes along the coast from 
northern British Columbia to Washington. A few 
ducks are found as far south as California. 

The spring migration is between April and May 
when the birds travel north to the nesting grounds 
which extend around the greater part of Alaska’s 
coasts, along to the Arctic coast. 


Melanitta perspicillata 

base and colored yellow, orange, black, and white. 
The plumage changes are like the whitewing’s, and 
the surf scoter does not have an eclipse plumage, but 
is flightless in September. 

The female is a grayish-brown with obscure 
patches of white on her head. In the field this duck 
and the dusky-brown female of the American scoter 
are nearly identical in appearance. Close examina¬ 
tion shows the recognizable differences in the shape 
of head. She is difficult to confuse with the female 
white-winged scoter because of the latter’s white 
speculum. 

Both sexes are very silent. During the courting 
season, the drake utters a whistling call note. They 
sometimes use a low croak. 

Both the male and female are about the same size, 
about 2 pounds in weight, 19 inches in length, and 
31 inches in wingspread. 

Characteristics. This coot is tame, but a little less 
so than the whitewingrThe manner of flight is com¬ 
parable to that of its close relative, being steady and 
rapid once the plattering take-off is made, but it is 
more spirited in flight. On rising or alighting on the 
water the first few wing beats make a characteristic 
whistling sound which dies to a hum when the bird 
is on the wing. 

Breeding. The courtship behavior of the surf 
scoter is a violent affair, primarily because as many 
as five to eight drakes pursue one provocative duck. 
For an hour at a time the duck has been known to 
encourage her suitors with a particular act. She 
dives—the rivals scramble after her. As she surfaces 
with the drake who has the greatest stamina for re¬ 
maining under water, they face the other males. The 
drakes fight among themselves until the duck dives 
again, and the procedure is repeated until the duck 
makes a choice. 

Few of the scoter’s nests have been examined 
because the sites chosen for nesting are precarious 
to man and the structures are carefully concealed. 
Normally placed in a marsh, the nest is made of 
weeds and has the natural camouflage of the tall 
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grasses which surround it. Into the nest, lined with 
down, the duck drops from five to nine pinkish or 
pale-buff eggs. 

Both sexes of the scoter offspring look alike and 
resemble the mature female, though patches on the 
side of the head are more distinct, usually white 
without mottling. In their first winter, the plumage 
changes distinguish the sex of the ducklings, but it is 
not until the third fall, when they are over 2]/ 2 years 
old, that they have adult coloring and markings. 
They closely resemble the young of the other scoters, 
but are without the white speculum of the white¬ 
wing. When in hand, the shape of the head and bill, 
and the peculiar bill feathering, separate the three 
species. 

Feeding. The surf scoter is inclined to feed more 
in shallow water than the other scoters, but it is 
capable of making powerful dives in deep water. 
The initial plunge beneath the surface gives an 
awkward appearance as the duck spreads its wings 
and departs with a splash, using both wings and 
feet for propulsion. As its name explains, it is fre¬ 
quently seen “scooting” through the surf, diving 
beneath breaking waves. Eighty-eight per cent of 
this scoter’s diet is animal food, mostly mollusks, 


crustaceans, insects, and fishes. Though over one- 
half of this duck’s food consumption is composed of 
bivalved mollusks, the percentage is smaller than the 
other scoters’. The surf scoter does no appreciable 
damage to commercial scallop and oyster beds as the 
white-winger and American species sometimes do. 

When mollusks are consumed by a duck, the hard 
shells become powerful crushing and grinding mate¬ 
rial in the duck’s gizzard. Ornithologists suggest that 
the amount of gravel taken is in proportion to the 
percentage of hard-shelled foods consumed. Though 
the gizzard of the whitewing has been found to con¬ 
tain unusually large pebbles, they feed on a greater 
percentage of hard-shelled mollusks (i. e., rock clams 
and quahogs) than is common among sea ducks, and 
consequently the gravel content found in the aver¬ 
age whitewing is as low as 7% as compared to the 
surf scoter’s average of 18%. The surf scoter feeds 
more on vegetable food than does the whitewing. Of 
the 12% plant food eaten, pond weeds make up the 
highest identifiable percentage. As is the habit with 
true marine ducks, the scoter feeds by day. 

Range and Distribution. The wintering range of 
the surf scoter is about the same as the whitewing’s, 
but is more northerly on the Atlantic coast. A part 
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of its breeding grounds is shared with its close rela¬ 
tive, but the range is neither so extensive nor so 
southerly. 

The adults begin the fall migration in September, 
and about two weeks later the juveniles start their 
southward trip. Though some spend the winter 
around the Great Lakes, the majority travel to the 
Atlantic coast (from Maine to Florida) or to the 


WHITE-WINGED SCOTER 

Common Names: Bay Coot, Bay Muscovie, Beach 
Comber, Bell-Tongue Coot, Black Duck, Black 
Whitewing, Booby, Brant Coot, Brass-Wing Diver, 
Brown Coot, Bull-Coot, Bull Whitewing, Channel 
Duck, Coot, Deaf Duck, Eastern Whitewing, Gibier 
Noir, Gray Coot, Gray White wing. Half Moon-Eye, 
Ice Duck, Indian Duck, Iron Pot, Klondike, Mal¬ 
lard, Macreuse, May Whitewing, Muscova, Nigger 
Duck, Niggerhead, Old Gray Coot, Old Iron Pot, 
Petit Noir, Pied-Winged Coot, Rock Coot, Scooter, 
Scutter Duck, Sea Brant, Sea Coot, Sea Horse, 
Semblymen, Siwash Duck, Squaw Duck, Tar Bucket, 
Tar Pot, Uncle Sam Coot, Velvet Duck, White-Eyed 
Coot, White-Eye, Whitewing, Whitewinger, White¬ 
winged Coot, Whitewing Diver. 

History. The white-winged scoter (found in both 
the Old and New Worlds) is one of three North 
American scoter species, but is most closely allied 
to the velvet scoter of Europe. Except for a slight 
variation in the bill feathering, the two ducks are 
indistinguishable. Both sexes of these large, black 
ducks bear the distinctive white speculum which is 
the chief feature for separating them from other 
scoters, and, in the case of the American variety, 
from all other black ducks of North America. The 
scoters of this continent are much alike in looks 
and behavior and at one time were placed in the 
same genus, but today ornithologists classify them 
into two distinct genera. 

The scoters share many characteristics with the 
eiders, which also are large, hardy surf ducks, but 
the scoters are better known because of their wide 
distribution and more southerly range. The white¬ 
winged scoter is one of the commonest of our sea 
ducks and the most abundant of the scoters. Though 
found in the interior of North America and along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts its abundance is per¬ 
haps most appreciated in the New England states 
where wildfowlers have long enjoyed the virile sport 
of “coot’' shooting. 

There are violently conflicting opinions on the 
table appeal of the scoters. Some consider the dark 
flesh tough, strong, and fishy and unfit food for man. 
Other hunters, with most sensitive palates, declare 
that there is no finer table duck than a coot if it is 
correctly prepared. Broiling and roasting are among 
the best ways to cook it, but perhaps the most prac¬ 
ticed method is stewing. The young of the American 
surf scoters are the most desirable. 

Like many other duck species which breed in 
southerly latitudes, the white-winged scoter has de¬ 
creased sharply in numbers. Civilization has ad¬ 
vanced on their hereditary nesting grounds, and 


Pacific coast (from the Aleutian Islands to Lower 
California). 

The main migration to the nesting grounds in 
northwest Canada and the sub-Arctic regions starts 
in May. They often breed before starting out on the 
northward flight; though they may travel in large 
flights, these usually are made up of many mated 
pairs. 


Melanitta deglandi 

they also were affected by the droughts of the 1930’s 
which destroyed parts of their breeding range. In 
spite of this recent population drop, these ducks 
still exist in great numbers. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 477.) The 
autumn and winter plumage of the adult drake is 
black, relieved by a small white patch beneath the 
eye and a distinctive white speculum. The wing 
marking makes it the easiest to identify among the 
scoters. At the base of the orange bill there is a 
raised knob. This combination of a brightly-colored 
bill and swelling at its base is a characteristic of the 
scoter group. The particular bill feathering of this 
duck, however, is an additional means of avoiding 
confusion among the species. The drake does not 
have the normal eclipse moult in June when the 
bird becomes flightless, but in early spring he has 
an incomplete plumage change of body and tail 
feathers but not wing feathers. This moult is equi¬ 
valent in its incompleteness to the autumn moult 
in other duck species. In the fall, however, between 
August and September, there is a second, complete 
plumage moult which includes the renewal of wing 
feathers. 

Both sexes look very much alike, but the mature 
female has a more brownish tone to her plumage. 
She lacks the male’s consistent white eye patch, and 
sometimes has two light splotches on the side of 
her head. When the wings are flapped, the distinc¬ 
tive white wing marking is obvious. 

The white-winged scoter is larger than the surf 
or American scoter. The female whitewing is about 
one pound smaller than the male and the weight 
for the species ranges from 2j/ 2 to 3 pounds. The 
length is between 20 and 21 inches and the wing- 
spread averages 37 inches. 

The whitewing is not a chattering duck, and 
normally it rests and feeds silently in large rafts 
on the water. It is more inclined to use its voice 
when in flight, emitting a low, repeated whistle 
which is bell-like in tone. 

Characteristics. Each duck species usually has a 
habit peculiar to it. One of the whitewing’s pastimes 
is an odd game which resembles the children’s game 
of tag. The whitewing is considered a stupid duck 
by most hunters, for it has come readily to the 
crudest decoys and a high-flying flock can be 
whistled or shouted down without much skill in¬ 
volved. A wounded duck is nearly impossible to 
retrieve, however, for the scoters are thick-skinned, 
are powerful divers, and swim under water with 
great speed and stamina. At the bottom they some¬ 
times clasp a weed with their bill in order to stay 
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submerged, and hang on until drowned. When 
migrating, they habitually fly high, in irregular 
formations, but they are more commonly seen fly¬ 
ing low over the water, as close as a few feet when 
looking for food. This large, heavily-built duck has 
more trouble getting off the water than any of the 
other sea ducks. Its take-off into the wind is labored, 
and, unless there is a stiff wind, the clumsy run is 
prolonged with excessive plattering even though the 
feet are used in an attempt to increase the speed. 
Once it has has slowly risen and leveled off, the 
flight is swift and direct. 

Breeding. The whitewing is a true sea duck, but 
its habit of breeding so far inland is unusual among 
this oceanic group. Its nest is placed in a ground 
hollow near a small body of fresh water, and care¬ 
fully hidden by shrubs. Normally, the nest is made 
of leaves, sticks, and other suitable material from 
near by, and is lined with down. The usual clutch 
is from 6 to 14 eggs, which are pink-coral in coloring. 
The immature male and female resemble each 
other in their first fall season, but are more grayish 
than the mature female. They are popularly known 
as “gray coots” to distinguish them from their elders. 


Their white wing patch separates them from the 
other juvenile scoters which they closely resemble. 
By the first winter the young whitewings begin to 
take on body plumage coloration distinctive of their 
sex, and by the second fall are nearly adult. Not 
until the third fall, however, are they fully matured. 

Feeding. The feeding habits of these ducks are 
much the same as the eiders*, and, like them, they 
take most of their food from the animal kingdom. 
They normally feed by day, diving to an average 
depth of 15 feet for the preferred mollusks (which 
make up 75% of their diet) and crustaceans. In¬ 
sects and fishes also are a part of their diet, and the 
total amount of animal food is 94%. Sometimes the 
open valve of a mollusk claps shut on the tongue 
of a feeding duck; such a trapped bird usually 
drowns, chokes, or starves to death. The scoter’s 
excessive feeding in planted beds of oysters, scallops, 
and clams has occasionally affected the commercial 
production of these mollusks, but such cases are 
isolated and unusual and are susceptible to control. 
Eelgrass and burr reed are the identifiable types of 
the 6% plant food consumed. When on the inland 
breeding range, however, the diet of the scoter con- 
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tains a higher percentage of vegetable matter than 
when the duck lives on the coastal wintering range. 

Range and Distribution. The range of the white¬ 
wing is far-flung, reaching from the Arctic coast 
south to Lower California. The breeding grounds 
are extensive, and this duck is distributed with com¬ 
parative evenness over it, but on the more confined 
wintering grounds along both coasts of North 
America there are more definite areas of abundance. 

Though some flocks leave as early as August, the 
main migration southward is around October. The 
scoters are all late nesters, and the young of the 
whitewing presumably are not strong enough on the 
wing to make the long flight when the adult birds 
are ready to leave. Some authorities offer this reason 
for the adult drakes' taking off about a month ahead 
of the young and mature females. The wintering 
range of the Atlantic coast extends from New 
Brunswick to South Carolina, but the ducks are 
most plentiful near Long Island and Vineyard 
Sounds. The migration route to the eastern coast is 
almost a direct line from the nesting grounds of the 
interior to the coast of Labrador and then south¬ 
ward. The wintering grounds of the Pacific coast 
begin in the Aleutian Islands and go south to 
Lower California, with the greatest number living 
in the United States. 

The exact method of their getting from the Alaska 
and more northerly sections of the breeding grounds 
to the Pacific flyway is not known for certain. Thou¬ 
sands have been observed flying along the Pacific 

SHOVELLER 

Common Names: Broadbill, Broad-Faced Mal¬ 
lard, Broady, Butler Duck, Cowan, Cow-Frog, 
Featherbed, French Teal, Jew Duck, Laughing Mal¬ 
lard, Loffel-ente, Mesquin, Mud Duck, Mud Lark, 
Mud-Shoveler, Mule Duck, Salt-Water Mallard, 
Scooper, Shovelbill, Shovelmouth, Shovelnose, Soup- 
Lips, Spoonbill, Spoonbill Duck, Spoonbilled Teal, 
Spoonbilled Widgeon. 

History. The shoveller, or spoonbill, is familiar to 
most duck hunters because of its wide distribution 
and its readiness to decoy. It is conspicuous in North 
America, Europe, and Asia, and other members of 
the genus are found in varied numbers throughout 
every part of the world, especially in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 471 .) The 
handsome appearance of the drake in full winter 
plumage is marred somewhat by the characteristic 
shoveller’s bill which is longer than its head, distin¬ 
guishing it from all other ducks. In the eclipse moult, 
which begins in June, the black bill of the drake 
assumes the orange-brown color of the duck’s, and 
he resembles her in plumage except for his retention 
most of the wing and breast feathers. The drake 
keeps this eclipse plumage for an exceptionally long 
time, not starting the autumn moult until mid-Oc¬ 
tober and often not completing it until late in Janu¬ 
ary. 

The female is a mottled brown throughout the 
year. She is drab as compared to the male, but be¬ 
cause of her blue and green wing markings more 
brightly colored than the average female duck. When 


coast, hugging the shore line, but occasionally cross¬ 
ing over land to shorten the trip. The large flocks 
usually fly at great altitude, but strong head winds 
and rough weather drive them down low to the 
water. Each species of scoter—white-winged, Amer¬ 
ican, and surf—normally migrates in distinct flocks, 
but once the wintering grounds are reached they 
are often seen in large, mixed flocks. The ducks 
spend most of their time on the water, on the open 
sea or in more sheltered bays and estuaries where 
food is easier to find. A few winter around the Great 
Lakes. 

As sometimes occurs among other diving ducks, 
which habitually dive and remain submerged when 
pursued, the whitewing is one of the few duck 
species which flies at night as well as by day when 
in migration. The night flying usually is done over 
land; they remaining over water during the day¬ 
time. In some cases, they make non-stop journeys 
from one range to another without eating on the 
way. 

The migration from the coastal, salt-water range 
where the ducks live during the winter to the fresh¬ 
water nesting areas of the summer season is late for 
all the scoters. The young non-breeders normally 
leave first, between March and early May, though 
some remain for the summer along the coast. The 
majority of the adult birds leave in large flocks 
about mid-May. The duck breeds in the interior 
df North America, from North Dakota and south¬ 
western Alberta northward to the sub-Arctic regions. 

Spatula clypeata 

in flight both sexes of the shoveller resemble the 
mallard and the blue-winged teal, but are differen¬ 
tiated by the distinctive spoon-shaped bill. 

The shoveller is not talkative, except for the male’s 
homely courtship calls and an occasional, low “Woh- 
woh-woh” 

Both the duck and the drake are very small, weigh¬ 
ing only a little over a pound. 

Characteristics. The shoveller is not a fast flier, 
but a persevering one, and often migrates long dis¬ 
tances. Its vertical ascents and descents on the water 
are equally swift and graceful, though its flight is 
awkward when startled. 

The courtship of the drake is not the flashiest. Two 
or three males follow the duck on land and water. 
She does not delay very long in her reaction to the 
acrobatics in the air or the head bobbing in the 
water. She chooses one of these suitors, but later 
usually takes on a second mate, partaking in a peace¬ 
ful polyandry rare among all birds and animals. 

The nest may be built far inland, but usually it is 
made in a depression near the water among the tall 
grasses and concealing reeds which fringe ponds and 
sloughs. In the grass-lined nest is the “nest down’’ 
which increases in amount as the incubation pro¬ 
gresses. The clutch is between six and 14 in number, 
and, like the eggs of the mallard, is a variation of 
pale-olive in color. After the start of the incubation 
period, which lasts 21 to 23 days, the drake leaves the 
setting hen to join the other males. 

Until the ducklings are about ten days old their 
bills are like those of the average puddle duck. The 
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bills grow rapidly, however, apparently more quickly 
than the body, and extend ahead of them in a top- 
heavy manner, giving them their distinctive spoon- 
billed feature when very young. 

The ducklings look like the adult females until 
January when the drake begins to assume the adult 
male plumage. Though the second fall season finds 
the drake more colorful and mature, the bright 
winter plumage is not completed until the second 
spring. The young drakes mate the first year, usually 
being taken on as second husbands, but the females 
flock together, not pairing up until the second year. 


small size and its tangy flesh. Its diet has a high per¬ 
centage of animal matter—34 per cent—which is 
mostly mollusks, crustaceans, insects, and fishes. The 
66 per cent vegetable matter is composed of seeds, 
grasses, water lilies and other plant matter dug from 
the mud bottoms of marshes, ponds, and creeks. The 
bill of the shoveller is more highly developed than 
that of any other duck for scooping food off the 
water’s surface or mud probing. The long, closely- 
placed “teeth” act as a sieve to let out the water and 
hold back whichever edibles the sensitive tongue has 
selected. 


Feeding. In most areas the shoveller is considered Range and Distribution. They range over a wide 
one of the least desirable table ducks because of its area on the North American continent, but are not 



Plate I. Distribution of Shoveller Duck. 
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abundant in any one region. They prefer the 
warmer climates, and are more numerous along the 
Pacific Coast states, through Mexico and the South¬ 
ern states, than they are along the Atlantic seaboard; 
they are far from plentiful in the New England 
states. 

They start an early winter migration from the 
great nesting grounds in Canada. They leave the 
northern breeding range with the frosts, completing 
their migration south by October. They charac¬ 
teristically fly in small groups along the Pacific fly¬ 
way down through Oregon, California, Arizona, and 
Mexico, and also use the Mississippi fly way to the 
Gulf states. 

BLUE-WINGED TEAL 

Common Names: Blue-Wing, Fall Teal, Neck-Tie 
Teal, Sarcelle Bleu, Southern Teal, Teal, Teal Duck, 
White-Faced Teal. 

History. The blue-winged teal, sharing the genus 
with the cinnamon teal on this continent, has the 
same qualities as other teals which make it one of 
the favorites of the sportsman. The blue-wing’s ex¬ 
ceptional readiness to decoy was taken advantage of 
by market hunters who indulged in unchecked 
slaughter until 1914 when Federal law stepped in to 
save the waterfowl from inevitable extermination. 

For the last 50 to 75 years the blue-wing’s popula¬ 
tion has declined sharply. The primary causes are 
the effect of drought and agriculture on a large por¬ 
tion of their breeding grounds in the United States 
and parts of Canada, and the inadequate protection 
given the over-hunted ducks in Mexico, an import¬ 
ant wintering ground. A migratory-bird treaty was 
drawn up with Mexico in 1937, but the customs of 
the peons, who have hunted ducks for centuries, are 
not so changeable as duck conservation requires. 
Fortunately for the ducks, the peons cannot afford 
modem guns and expensive ammunition necessary 
for more effective shooting. 

The fate of the blue-winged teal leans heavily on 
an adequate number of refuges throughout its sum¬ 
mer and winter ranges. The present refuges are re¬ 
garded by biologists as insufficient, and as shooting 
areas are more numerous, the duck’s existence is 
seriously threatened. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 473.) The 
head and wing markings are the particularly striking 
features of the adult drake in full winter plumage, 
and are the identifying characteristics which distin¬ 
guish him from the other teals. The fall moult begins 
in June and at the height of the eclipse in August he 
becomes flightless. His new winter wing feathers, 
with a darker blue patch on the forewing, differenti¬ 
ate him from the female which he so closely resem¬ 
bles during the moult. Occasionally the female is 
without the green patch on the speculum. The moult 
is completed by October and later that month or in 
November the drake moults his dull, female plumage 
for his distinctive winter attire. The moult takes 
longer than with other ducks and is completed in 
March. 

After each of her two moults, the mature female 
renews her year-round spotted, dusky-brown plum¬ 
age. She is almost indistinguishable from the female 


The migration north to the extensive breeding 
grounds in north central United States, British Co¬ 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Alaska begins in spring. Unlike the winter migra¬ 
tion, when they are often seen with the blue-winged 
teal, in the spring migration they travel alone, aloof 
from other ducks. Normally, they leave as early as 
March from Central America and southern Mexico 
to reach Canada and Alaska by May or June, but 
some of the shovellers stay within the Central and 
South Central states to breed. The percentage of 
pairs nesting on the Atlantic coast has decreased 
in the past 20 years. 

Anas discors 

cinnamon teal, but the blue wing patch identifies 
her among the other teals. The resemblance to the 
female shoveller is very strong, but the huge bill of 
the shoveller and her larger size distinguish the two. 

Unlike some other duck species, including the mal¬ 
lard, black duck, pintail, and gadwall, the blue¬ 
winged teal is not known to crossbreed. 

Neither the duck nor drake is talkative, being 
silent when feeding. The male repeats a peep-like 
whistle and chirps when in flight or courting, but 
the female is limited to a weak “quack” 

The fat little blue-wing is among the smallest of 
the ducks, barely larger than the green-winged teal. 
It averages less than a pound (from 10 to 16 ounces 
is average) with a length of 14 to 16 inches and a 
wingspread from 24 to 31 inches. It is often confused 
with the small bufflehead on the water. 

Characteristics. The small size of the teal gives an 
illusion of even greater speed than this swift flier is 
capable of making. Estimates of flight speed, how¬ 
ever, vary widely, ranging from 50 to 130 miles an 
hour. It is generally agreed that the blue-wing is 
second to the green-winged teal in swiftness, and is 
capable of sustaining a high speed. A banded duck 
migrated from Quebec to British Guiana covering 
approximately 85 miles a day for a period of 28 days. 

The compact flocks fly at varying levels, dependent 
on weather, ranging from ten feet to 5000 feet over 
the same area. 

Breeding. Two drakes to a duck is the usual court¬ 
ship ratio among the blue-wings. Besides making an 
aerial pursuit, much like the green-winged teal’s, the 
drakes pursue the duck’s favor on the water. The 
female actively participates in the courting, swim¬ 
ming slowly about, returning the rapid bowing of 
the males for several hours or until the choice is 
made by lunging at and driving away the rejected 
suitor. 

The nest site is selected by the female and built 
by her, usually near the water, but normally on dry 
ground in a scooped-out hollow. The nest, about 5 
inches deep and 8 inches in diameter, lies deep 
within concealing grasses or reeds and is lined with 
dry grass and a small amount of down. The greatest 
portion of the cottony breast down, mixed with 
some grass, stands as high as 3 inches around the 
edge of the nest and is used for camouflage and in¬ 
cubation heat w r hen the hen is away from 20 minutes 
to 2 hours at a time. The eggs, identical with those 
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of the green-winged teal, are usually deposited in 
the early morning. The clutch of ten to 12 varies 
from creamy-white to pale olive in coloring. The 
duck is most cautious in her approach to the nest, 
quietly sneaking along the ground to it, often from 
a distance of 200 yards, and rarely dropping down 
near it. While the egg-laying continues, the amorous 
drake waits for the duck near by at special spots, 


such as muskrat houses or logs in a marsh or pothole. 
Once the incubation is well on its way, however, the 
drake leaves. The incubation period of 21 to 23 days 
starts about 24 hours after the last egg is laid, and 
the duck shows increasing concern for her unhatched 
brood as the time for their arrival nears. 

Twelve hours after being hatched the ducklings 
are in the water learning about swimming and feed* 
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ing and hiding expertly according to the warning 
notes of an ever-watchful mother. The blue-wing 
hen is among the most courageous and loving 
mothers, ready to give her life for her young. The 
ducklings, which look alike and resemble the adult 
female, are able to fly when about six weeks old. 
Their growth is necessarily rapid because they are 
late in arriving at the nesting grounds, and late in 
breeding, but, being lovers of warm climate, they are 
the first ducks to migrate south. The young drake 
emerges from the autumn moult in an immature ver¬ 
sion of the adult male’s bright plumage which is 
perfected the second fall. 

Feeding. The blue-wing’s reputation for succulent 
flesh is largely a result of what it eats. It favors wild 
rice as well as barley and wheat; 71 per cent of its 
food is vegetable matter, particularly pondweeds, 
grasses, sedges, and smartweeds. Since the diet of the 
blue-wing includes three times more animal food 
than that of the green-winged teal, however, it is 
generally considered to have a less-desirable table 
appeal. The 29 per cent animal food is largely com¬ 
posed of insects, mollusks, and crustaceans. The 
blue-wing usually feeds by skimming the surface of 
lakes, sloughs, ponds, and creeks, or by reaching 
down neck length in shallow water, seldom “tip¬ 
ping.” Sometimes it feeds by complete tipping, 
though less often than among the puddle ducks. 

Range and Distribution. The ducklings practice fly¬ 
ing in the early morning and late evening; in the 
earliest part of the fall migration, the flocks travel 
during these two extreme times. There is no evidence 
that the young normally fly on ahead of the adult 
ducks. 

The flight of the blue-wings in August starts the 
migration season for all the ducks, and the majority 

CINNAMON TEAL 

Common Names: Bluewing, Blue-Winged Teal, 
Red-Breasted Teal, Red Teal, River Teal, Silver 
Teal. 

History. The cinnamon teal, closely related to the 
blue-winged teal, is of the species cyanoptera, which 
is a composite of two Greek words meaning “blue 
wing.” 

The range of the cinnamon teal is limited to the 
western part of the United States, and consequently 
the duck is not commonly known throughout the 
continent. The number of teals has been reduced 
drastically in the United States since the Indians 
first told of excessive abundance of ducks on the 
swamps and prairies west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Louisiana Purchase first exposed the wild ducks 
to settlers and agriculture; but particularly in the 
last 50 years or so the extensive drainage and cul¬ 
tivation of the overlapping breeding and winter¬ 
ing grounds have destroyed a great part of the teal’s 
range. Spring slaughtering by market hunters nearly 
obliterated the teal, but Federal law has assured its 
existence. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 473.) In the 
winter, the adult drake in dark, cinnamon-red col¬ 
ored head and body plumage is readily distinguish¬ 
able from other duck species. The wing markings. 


of the teals set off on a trip farther south than any 
other North American duck. They fly at a leisurely 
rate, about 90 per cent using the Central and Missis¬ 
sippi Valley flyways, following the main waterways 
and arriving at the wintering grounds in the South¬ 
ern states in six to eight weeks. The wintering range 
extends from Texas, Mexico, and the Gulf states far 
south through Central America to the northern sec¬ 
tion of South America, to Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile. Though some blue-wings winter in the Gulf 
states, especially in the marshes of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, it is not an area of abundance, for 95 
per cent migrate down to Mexico, Central America, 
the Bahamas, the West Indies, and South America. 

The blue-wing leaves Mexico as early as January 
for the spring migration but often waits as late as 
May before quitting the warmth of the Gulf states. 
Courting is carried on extensively as the ducks pro¬ 
ceed slowly northward, normally along the same fly- 
ways used coming south, and the teals often are 
mated by the time they arrive at the breeding 
grounds. 

Before 1900 the nesting grounds of the blue-wing 
ranged from Washington and British Columbia 
north to Alaska, and south to New Mexico, sweeping 
east to New England, and the abundance areas were 
in the United States. Since 1900, however, over half 
of the breeding grounds have been plowed up for 
agricultural purposes and marsh lands have been 
drained, 6,000,000 acres in Iowa alone. The more 
northerly Canadian range of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba now produces 80 per cent of the blue¬ 
wing population, and the scattered areas remaining 
in the United States, mostly around the Great Lakes 
and northern New England, provide a refuge for 
the rest. 


Anas cyanoptera cyanoptera 

which are almost identical with the duck’s, are re¬ 
tained, but a female-like plumage is adopted in the 
eclipse moult which begins in June, leaves him 
flightless at the peak in August, and is rapidly fol¬ 
lowed by the second or continued moult of autumn. 
The moult begins in September and the pale cin¬ 
namon feathers of the eclipse gradually deepen into 
full winter coloring by November. Since the eclipse 
moult, and assumption of female-like plumage, is 
peculiar only to those ducks of the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere, the cinnamon teal drake of the South Amer¬ 
ican range retains his distinctive bright winter color¬ 
ing throughout the year. 

The mature female is a buffy, mottled-brown, and 
her appearance, considered indistinguishable from 
that of the blue-winged teal, can be identified among 
the other female teals by her blue wing-patch, and 
differentiated from the female shoveller by the lat¬ 
ter’s bill. In spite of the close similarity of these 
ducks, hybridism is not known to exist among them, 
either in wild life or in captivity. 

Both male and female are exceptionally silent 
ducks, with the female talking more often, giving an 
occasional, weak quack. 

Typical of the teals, the cinnamon teal is a small 
bird; both duck and drake weigh about a pound. 
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Characteristics. The characteristics of the cinnam¬ 
on teal are similar to those of the blue-winged teal. 
Its table appeal, readiness to decoy (showing an 
unwary tameness), and vertical springing from the 
water into unorthodox, twisting flight are features 
common to the teals. Like its relations, the cinnamon 
teal is a fast flier, too, but is seldom found in a flock; 
more often just a duck and a drake fly together, or 
parents along with their young. 

Breeding. The female is much courted during the 
season; six to eight jealous males fight for her 
attention, usually on the water. She chooses among 
them by bobbing her head in answer to the selected 
mate and together they scatter the interlopers. 

The site and construction of the nest are depend¬ 
ent upon the efforts of the individual duck, but 
usually the nest is a carefully-scooped hollow, well- 
built on dry ground and near the water. Into the 
grass- and down-lined enclosure the duck drops a 
clutch of ten to 12 white buffish-colored eggs. Like 
many of the puddle ducks, the cinnamon teal drake 
sometimes stays with the duck during the incuba¬ 
tion (about 23 days) and on into the hatching and 
rearing. He guards his young with belligerent care. 

The ducklings are trained by the parents to heed 
their warning call. The young rapidly become skilled 
in the art of concealment and quick escape, camou¬ 
flaging themselves rapidly and quietly in tall grasses 
and reeds, or, if caught in the clear, by diving and 
swimming under water. The ducklings resemble the 


female until the winter season when the young drake 
begins to assume mature color markings which are 
further developed by spring and fully adult in the 
second autumn. 

Feeding. The cinnamon teal is exclusively a sur¬ 
face-feeder. The rough percentages of its diet are: 
60% vegetable food (primarily sedges, pondweeds, 
smartweeds, and mallows), 20% animal food 
(largely insects and mollusks), and 20% miscellane¬ 
ous food. 

Range and Distribution. The long, narrow range of 
this duck, on the North American continent, ex¬ 
tends from Canada southward to southern Mexico, 
chiefly west of the Rocky Mountains. Sometimes this 
teal is found east to the Prairie States, but rarely 
east of the Mississippi River. It has a second, sepa¬ 
rate range in southern South America, but there is 
no migration between the two areas 2000 miles apart. 
The wintering and breeding ranges overlap to a 
great degree, as shown on the distribution map, and 
the migrations in fall and spring are primarily a 
shifting of population, especially in southern Cali¬ 
fornia, southern Arizona, and northwestern Mexico. 
The flight southward toward Mexico takes place in 
September and October. 

The southern breeding grounds, exclusively west 
of the Rockies, are unique among the ducks. It is 
the greatest section of teal abundance. The spring 
trip to the nesting grounds takes place in March 
and April. 



Plate I. Distribution of the Cinnamon Teal. 
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EUROPEAN TEAL 

Common Names: This Old World species is not 
known to have any common names in North Amer¬ 
ica. 

History. The European teal is a common game 
bird in Europe and Asia but a comparatively rare 
duck on the North American continent. It is so sim¬ 
ilar in appearance and habits to the green-winged 
teal (the New World representative of the genus) 
that the two ducks are often confused. An important 
clarification of recent date concerned the breeding 
range. Until about 50 years ago, the European teal 
was not known to breed on this continent, but a 
study of the Aleutian breeding grounds identified 
many nesting ducks as being European teals. Because 
of repeated mix-ups in species identification, the 
visits of the European duck to this continent were 
thought to be less frequent than in actuality. 

Identification. The adult male has the same bright 
winter plumage as the green-winged teal. The strik¬ 
ing resemblance between the males of the two species 
is distinguishable primarily by a white body mark¬ 
ing. The European teal has a white horizontal stripe 
above the wing, as contrasted to the green-wing’s 
white vertical bar in front of the wing. The marking 
is readily observed under all normal conditions, 
whether the ducks are near or far, in flight or on the 
water. The eclipse moult is identical with that of the 
green-winged teal (See below). 

The dusky brown, white-breasted female is ap¬ 
parently indistinguishable from the female green¬ 
wing. 

Both the duck and the drake are usually silent. 
The drake occasionally uses a whistle of little carry¬ 
ing power, and the duck quacks if her young are 
threatened. 

GREEN-WINGED TEAL 

Common Names: Butterball, Common Teal, Con¬ 
go, Congotte, Green-Wing, Lake Teal, Mud Teal, 
Partridge-Duck, Redhead Teal, Sarcelle, Sarcelle 
D’Hiver, Spring Teal, Teal, Teal Duck, Water-Par¬ 
tridge, Winter Teal. 

History. The green-winged teal is famous for its 
beauty and many consider it second only to the wood 
duck in brilliance of plumage. Its wide distribution, 
with an abundant population in several areas, and 
its swift, irregular fashion of flight make the green¬ 
winged teal familiar to the sportsmen of North 
America, and a challenge to their marksmanship. 

The green-winged teal is the smallest of the North 
American fowl, sharing the genus nettion (Greek 
for “little duck”) with its near-relation, the Euro¬ 
pean teal. The Old World representative is some¬ 
times seen along the Atlantic coast. Its small size 
does not affect its desirability as table food, however, 
for its plump, succulent flesh is acclaimed as a prized 
dish by the gourmet. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 473.) The 
bright winter plumage of the adult male is nearly 
indistinguishable from that of the European teal 


Anas crecca 

Like the other teals, the European teal is small. 
The average weight is nine ounces, with a length of 
about 19 inches and wingspread of 31 to 33 inches. 

Characteristics and Breeding. The manner, alti¬ 
tude, and speed of the European teal’s flight are the 
same as its green-winged kinsman’s. 

Much of the courtship takes place on the water. 
Several drakes circle the duck, twisting, turning, 
doubling back their necks and nearly rising from 
the water in an effort to show off as much of their 
handsome markings as possible. When the duck has 
made her selection, she either drives off the other 
suitors, or they voluntarily leave when they see their 
causes are lost. 

The site and construction of the nest, the size of 
the clutch, egg coloring, and the incubation period 
are identical with those of the green-winged teal. 

The behavior of the ducklings and their juvenile 
moults and plumage developments are the same as 
those of the green-winged teal. 

Feeding. The European teal has the same feeding 
habits as the green-winged teal, with a like percent¬ 
age of vegetable matter and animal food, qualifying 
as a top table delicacy. 

Range and Distribution. This teal is generally con¬ 
sidered a visitor, with a liking for the northern At¬ 
lantic coast, from North Carolina to Greenland. 
They are found also along the Pacific coast. 

Beside its main breeding grounds on the British 
Isles, Europe, and Asia, the European teal has a hab¬ 
itual nesting range in the Aleutians. Many ornithol¬ 
ogists believe that when the teals leave this breeding 
area in the Aleutians for their warmer winter homes, 
they migrate down the Asiatic coast to Siam and 
India, joining other ducks from the Siberian range. 

Anas carolinensis 

drake. Apparently the only means of identification 
is the wing marking, a white strip which extends ver¬ 
tically in front of the wing on the green-winged teal, 
but lies horizontally above the wing of the European 
teal. The moult of the drake begins in June or July 
and in full eclipse is nearly identical in appearance 
to the female, except for the paler spottings on his 
undersides. Soon after the winter wing feathers 
have grown back, the moult is completed, normally 
by August, to be followed by the second, or autumn, 
moult which starts in September. The change is per¬ 
fected in late October or early November, and once 
again the male is resplendent in full winter coloring. 

The adult female is brownish with dusky-white 
undersides, and she retains this coloring the year 
long, being thus virtually identical with the female 
of the European teal. 

In spite of their smallness, averaging three-quar¬ 
ters of a pound in weight and 12 to 15 inches in 
length, size is an undependable identifying factor, 
since the green-winged teal resembles the other teals 
and other smaller ducks in size. Color is a more re¬ 
liable means. 

The drake has a fair range of musical notes, calling 
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with whistles and chirps, and courting with a “pheep 
pheep.” The duck’s voice is largely confined to a high 
quack. 

Characteristics. This sturdy little teal ranks as one 
of the swiftest fliers. It is capable of springing neatly, 
rapidly, and vertically from land or water, speeding 
off into an erratic, unpredictable flight, typical of all 
the teals. Their great speed, estimated to be as much 
as 60 miles per hour, often enables them to elude the 
hunter, but their normal manner of flying in large 
tight flocks, and their habit of “bunching” when 
startled, often nets the sportsman several ducks to a 
shot. 

Breeding. The drakes do not show the competitive 
sense common to most other duck species. Usually 
two males woo a female on the water, and the per¬ 


formance is like a chorus routine. Their movements 
are identical and precisely timed as they circle, bob, 
and call softly in unison until the duck selects one 
of them. 

The nest, lined with grasses, weeds, leaves, and 
breast down, is built in a slight hollow on dry 
ground. It is found both at the edge of ponds or lakes 
and far from water, among bushes and willow trees. 
The typical clutch of ten to 12 is a variation of pale- 
olive buff in color and resembles that of the blue¬ 
winged teal. The male leaves as soon as the eggs are 
laid, and the duck begins the incubation which lasts 
from 21 to 23 days. 

The ducklings are brought up carefully by the 
hen, but it is believed the enemies are many, since 
the clutch is large but the brood is small. The young 



Plate I. Distribution of Green-Winged Teal. 
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duplicate each other in plumage, and resemble the 
adult female until September when the drake shows 
his early maturity. Except for the wing markings, 
which are completed in December, full winter plum¬ 
age is assumed by October. 

Feeding. The teal is primarily a surface feeder, 
often tipping by kicking its feet for steadiness in so 
upright a position, while it probes the mud bottom. 
Occasionally, it dives for food or submerges to escape 
pursuit, but more often it is seen walking well inland 
to the rich rice, com, and wheat fields. The greatest 
portion of its diet is vegetable (91 per cent), mostly 
sedges, pondweeds, grasses, and smartweeds, but it 
also feeds on animal food (9 per cent), usually 
insects and mollusks. Along the salmon rivers of the 
Pacific Coast area, the teal shows a fondness for 
decaying, maggot-ridden fish, and its usually famous, 
sweet-tasting flesh becomes practically inedible. 

Range and Distribution. The green-winged teal is 
widely distributed throughout North America, from 
the subarctic regions to southern Mexico. 


EUROPEAN WIDGEON 

Common Names: Ice Duck, Norwegian Duck, 
Norwegian Widgeon, Redhead, Red-Headed Widg¬ 
eon, Swamp Widgeon, Whew Duck. 

History. The European widgeon, an Old World 
species, well known in the British Isles and southern 
Europe, is an uncommon visitor to the North Amer¬ 
ican continent. However, because of the close simi¬ 
larity in appearance and habits with its American 
relative, the baldpate, the two have often been con¬ 
fused and the European widgeon has been declared 
more rare than it actually is in some areas. 

Identification. The adult drake is colorfully 
marked with a striking brownish-red head which 
gives it a superficial resemblance to the redhead 
duck; but it lacks the redhead’s black chest marking. 
The moult into the female-like plumage of spring 
and summer begins in June or July and is com¬ 
pleted around late August or early September. The 
drake retains his more vivid wing coloring during 
the eclipse and regains his full winter plumage dur¬ 
ing the autumn moult which begins in October and 
lasts about four to six weeks. 

The mottled-brown, white breasted female is 
barely distinguishable from the female baldpate, 
and the differences are noticeable only on careful 
scrutiny, usually with the bird in hana. The Euro¬ 
pean widgeon has a more reddish head and duskier 
axillars with a mottled underwing, as compared to 
the baldpate, which has a more grayish head and 
whiter axillars and underwing free from mottling. 
The differences between this duck and the female 
gadwall and pintail are more readily noted. 

While courting and in flight, the drake uses a 
shrill, carrying whistle, “Whe’e-you,” which has given 
this noisy widgeon the name of “whew duck” in 
some areas. The female is quieter, with a softer call. 

The male is a little larger than the female; but 
averages are: weight, 1 y 2 pounds; length, 18 inches; 
and wing spread, 31 inches. 


The journey to the south begins with the first cold 
frosts of fall, but the main migration is later; the 
majority wait for real winter weather of ice and snow 
before leaving with the last of the puddle duck mi¬ 
grants. The wintering grounds and breeding grounds 
overlap in some areas, and teals may be found win¬ 
tering in British Columbia and Alberta as well as 
other northerly sections. The main wintering 
grounds, however, are in the Gulf states and Mexico. 
The distribution map shows the inclusive winter 
range extending from the Pacific coast states and 
Lower California west to Kansas and south to the 
Gulf states, then north along the Atlantic coast in 
diminishing numbers. 

The early northward migration to the breeding 
grounds begins in February. Most of the teals are 
mated before arriving at the great nesting grounds 
in Washington, Idaho, Montana, British Columbia, 
and Alberta. They reach this range by April after a 
leisurely flight, and arrive in northern Alaska around 
May. 


Mareca penelope 

Characteristics. Characteristic of the surface-feed¬ 
ing ducks, the European widgeon springs vertically 
from the water, with one or two wing beats, and 
without dragging or excessive splashing of water. 
The flight is rapid and direct and they usually fly 
high in flocks of about 25. 

Breeding. Little is known about the courtship of 
this widgeon since breeding usually does not take 

lace on this continent. The eggs are known to be 

etween seven and ten in number, of whitish-cream 
coloring and identical with those of the baldpate. 
They are placed in a small nest built usually near 
to the water. 

The ducklings look like, and behave like, the 
young of the baldpate, resembling each other and 
the adult female. 

Feeding. Normally, the European widgeon feeds 
in the daylight hours on a mixed diet of vegetable 
and animal food, combining weeds, grasses, roots, 
cockles, and a particular, sugary stinging-fly which 
the duck fondly picks up by the hundreds in Iceland 
and other northerly sections. The flock is often guid¬ 
ed by an alert leader which directs it to a pond or 
marsh to surface feed or “tip” for food. The palata- 
bility of the flesh is relative to the type of food eaten 
in each particular locale—the duck full of cockles, 
for instance, being virtually inedible. 

Range and Distribution. Since this widgeon is a 
migrant, not a native to the New World, it has no 
real areas of abundance or a true distribution range. 
It is more common along the Atlantic coast states, 
from New England to the Southern states, especially 
in the fall season. It has been found along the Pacific 
coast in the winter, and in the Middle Western states 
and Alaska in spring. The widgeon seems to be 
making a comeback in the lower Chesapeake Bay 
area during the past few years, and in 1947 wild- 
fowlers reported seeing larger numbers there than 
for many years. 
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WOOD DUCK 


Aix sponsa 


Common Names: Acorn Duck, Black, Branchier, 
The Bride, Canard du Bois, Canard d’Ete, Crested 
Wood Duck, Gray Duck, Plumer, Squealer, Summer 
Duck, Swamp Duck, Tree Duck, Widgeon, Wood 
Duck, Wood Widgeon, Woody. 

History. The wood duck, generally considered the 
most beautifully plumaged of any North American 
duck, is named from the Greek (aix) and Latin 
(sponsa ), a combination of words meaning, roughly 
translated, a waterfowl in wedding dress. The buffle- 
head and golden-eye, prairie ducks which also nest 
in trees, are also called wood duck. 

The wood duck, found exclusively on this con¬ 
tinent, was formerly very abundant, but, being a 
tender table bird, it was killed in great numbers by 
market hunters and was extensively sought by milli¬ 
ners for its valuable, iridescent plumage. The great¬ 
est threat to its survival, however, was the destruction 
of a large part of its range. The first Swamp Act of 
1849 started the drainage of about 70,000,000 acres 
of water and marsh regions in this country, and the 
wood duck fed in these acres. Its natural habitat was 
cut down for lumber, and it was easily accessible to 
near-by civilization. In 1918, legislation in Canada 
and the United States saved this duck from exter¬ 
mination by declaring a closed season. This law was 
relaxed somewhat in 1941, allowing a limit of one 
duck in some states where the wood duck had shown 
signs of actively reviving its population status. In 


Canada, however, since the duck is rare there, the 
law is rigidly maintained. 

Identification. (See color plate on p. 472.) Many 
naturalists find words inadequate to describe the 
adult drake in resplendent winter plumage. The 
color range is large and the combination and con¬ 
trasts of shades are a work of art, making the drake 
readily distinguishable from other ducks. Much of 
his brilliance is lost during the eclipse moult which 
starts in June or July. At the height of the eclipse in 
August the drake resembles the duck, which is dis¬ 
tinguishable by the white patch circling her eye, but 
retains his white face and neck markings and red and 
white bill. He is more similar to the juvenile male. 
After the flightless period, the full winter wing is 
renewed. The autumn moult is rapid, starting in 
August or September and generally completed by 
early October when the drake is in radiant dress 
again. 

Though the female is dull compared to the male, 
she is more strikingly marked than most female 
ducks. She resembles the female baldpate, European 
widgeon, and teal, but her showy wings and distinc¬ 
tive crest identify her. The duck is also confused with 
the female gadwall, especially on the water when the 
characteristic white speculum of that species is not 
obvious. 

Both the duck and drake are talkative while feed¬ 
ing, repeating a series of squealing and clucking 
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noises, and the hen and ducklings peep back and 
forth to each other. The male has a penetrating 
mellow whistle and, when frightened, prolongs a 
“Jeeeee,” while the female utters a shrill “Whoo- 
eek” when alarmed. 

The wood duck is small but averages larger than 
the teals, weighing from one to 1 V 2 pounds with a 
length usually between 17 and 20 y 2 inches. It has a 
wingspread of about 29 inches. 

Characteristics. Though it is comparatively tame, 
coming readily to decoy, the wood duck sits alertly 
on the water, ready to spring into swift and steady 
flight. He is an expert at twisting gracefully through 
the branches of his habitat. 

The courtship of the wood duck normally takes 
place on the water, usually on an inland pool where 
the whole flock is gathered. The males are anxious 
in their rivalry for a mate and occasionally indulge 
in a brief, bloodless fight. The duck encourages one 
of the drakes without definitely committing herself. 
She gracefully returns his bows, admires his lifted 
crest, answers his guttural calls, and caresses him with 
her bill. Finally, she makes her choice known, and 
after mating, the pair fly off together to look for a 
suitable nesting site. 

Breeding. Unique among puddle ducks, the wood 
duck normally nests in trees. The site is selected by 
the female, though the male often comes along. She 
looks for a roomy cavity even though she is capable 
of entering a hole 4 inches in diameter. By pref¬ 
erence, the nest is placed in the natural or rotten 
hollow of a tree or stump near the water, but some¬ 
times it is built in an unused woodpecker’s hole or 
a barn inland. In any case, it is off the ground, from 
a few inches to 50 feet. The nest is rarely lined with 
anything more than down unless other material was 
present in the hollow when the duck entered. The 
eggs are laid daily until the usual clutch of from 
ten to 15 whitish eggs is completed, and they are 
hatched in 28 to 30 days. 

The ducklings can drop unhurt from high nests 
because of their soft down and light weight, but 
are seldom carried by the mother as has been stated 
by some writers. The juvenile drake begins to lose 
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CANADIAN EAST COAST 

The East Coast area, with its many great rivers, 
wide bays and ragged shorelines, still has many 
famous duck-shooting areas, but both the number 
of the areas and the population of the waterfowl 
have receded as commerce increased. Even in the 
more northerly areas, in New Brunswick and Que¬ 
bec, the shooting is not what it was even 20 years 
ago, and the blame cannot be placed on hunting 
pressure, but on development. 

The blight that destroyed almost all of the eel 
grass along the Atlantic coast did much to cut down 
the waterfowl population, and the gradual return 
of this grass is stirring the hopes of thousands of 
wildfowlers. 


his resemblance to both the young and adult female 
in September and October and by November his 
markings are complete. Not until the second spring, 
however, does his plumage have the deep radiance 
of the adult drake. 

Feeding. The feeding habits of the wood duck in¬ 
clude the ease and nimbleness with which it lives in 
all parts of its wooded habitat, whether running or 
diving or moving gracefully among and along 
stretching tree branches. This duck feeds largely on 
land, along woodland streams and ponds, but also 
looks to the marshes and streams for rice and insects 
and water plants. The strong gizzard of this duck 
crushes and grinds the hardest-shelled nuts with par¬ 
ticular ease, and acorns, beechnuts, chestnuts, and 
pecan nuts are among its food preferences. Ninety 
per cent of its diet is vegetable matter—duckweeds, 
cypress cones, sedges, grasses, pondweeds, etc.—and 
the other ten per cent is animal food—dragon flies, 
bugs, beetles, and grasshoppers. 

Range and Distribution. This duck’s main range 
is in the United States, east of the Mississippi River 
to the Atlantic coast. A second, smaller concentra¬ 
tion extends from southern Canada along the Pacific 
coast states to southern California. The summer and 
breeding ranges overlap extensively, and seasonal 
migrations are often difficult to follow. Cross-hatch¬ 
ing on the distribution map designates these areas. 

In the early fall, around September or early Oc¬ 
tober, some of the warmth-loving ducks travel from 
a more northern summering range, going south 
along the eastern coast of Mexico, or remain north 
as far as southern Illinois and Virginia (though they 
are sometimes found through more northerly states). 
However, the greatest area of winter abundance is 
in the Southern states. 

The northerly flight to the breeding grounds starts 
in March with some of the ducks using the Atlantic 
flyway up to the vicinity of New York, arriving about 
mid-March, and crossing over to southern Canada, 
usually reaching southern Manitoba and southern 
Ontario by early April. The majority of the wood 
ducks use the Gulf states for both wintering and 
breeding grounds. 


Lac St. Pierre—actually not a lake at all but 
merely a widening of the St. Lawrence River—still 
rovides excellent shooting, and certainly could not 
e termed “over shot.” Here, early in September, 
the teal gather in thousands in the tidal drains that 
fringe the marshy shore, and black ducks and mal¬ 
lards are plentiful on the wild rice flats. Here the 
wildfowler will find jump shooting that is hard to 
beat, and many of the fishermen who live on the 
fringe of the lake serve as guides throughout Sep¬ 
tember and October. 

The shooters stay at the small inns in the sur¬ 
rounding villages, and those with a working knowl¬ 
edge of French usually have no reason to complain 
about the food, lodging, or prices. The early and 
late shooting are best here, for the teal and mallards 
seem to move southward early, and while there are 
quite a few fat black ducks left behind, the shooter 
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Plate I. The Old and the New—the old 4-gauge (upper) and the modern 12-gauge duck gun. The market hunter 

took a heavy toll with the big gun. 


must wait for cold weather to bring the great 
flights of diving ducks. The divers are primarily 
scaup. 

Early in the season, the shooting is regulated by 
the tides. The normal procedure is to get an hour 
or two of early morning shooting from one of the 
brush blinds. These are merely stakes, laced with 
cedar and spruce, and the only reason they are at 
all effective probably is that they are permanent 
structures and the local birds are accustomed to 
them. After an hour or two in the blind, the average 
guide suggests poling the rice flats for jump shoot¬ 
ing. This is where the full-choked gun comes in 
handy, for the birds are rather wild, and normally 
get up about 30 yards or more ahead of the boat. 
When the tide drops too low for the boat to be 
poled, the shooter returns to the blind for the late 
afternoon shooting. 

Many of the really ardent American shooters who 
make this trip every year bring their own decoys, 
and some of those who come for the diving duck 
shooting late in the season bring their own duck- 
boats. The local duckboat is a cross between a 
Cape Cod dory and a woodbox, and those who want 
really good shooting bring a scooter or a sneakbox 
with them. With this boat they can rig out well off 
shore, and improve their shooting about 100 per 
cent. The local decoys must be seen to be believed, 
and the majority of them bear more resemblance to 
a dying seagull than to any member of the duck 
family. The guides are enthusiastic, however, and 
do their best to provide the visitors with the best 
shooting possible. 

Moving southward to the St. John River valley, 
in New Brunswick, offers almost similar shooting 
conditions, but this type of sport appeals to many 
duck hunters who like to do some of the work them¬ 
selves. As on the St. Lawrence, the local shooters 
burn up all of their ammunition during the first 
few days of the season. After that they go back 
to work and leave most of the shooting to visitors 
from the other side of the line. No Yankee would be 
advised to try the shooting at many of the good 
areas until the third day of the season, for the pri¬ 
mary purpose of many of the local duck hunters 
seems to be to shoot their guns as often as possible, 


regardless of the range. They blaze away at a duck 
that is 20 yards distant with no more enthusiasm 
than that with which they greet one that is 200 yards 
from the gun. The second day finds the shooting 
more desultory, and by the third day the waterfowl 
have partially calmed down. 

The average guide along the St. John might 
better be described as a porter. He will carry the 
shells, the lunch, and any other equipment, and 
he will handle the boat. Any definite program is 
left in the hands of the shooter, and the man who 
comes prepared with his own rig of decoys and a 
duckboat on a trailer will unquestionably find bet¬ 
ter sport. 

Black ducks are the major incentive, and they are 
fat and tender. During the early part of the season 
the teal are reasonably plentiful, and later there 
are whistlers and scaup with an occasional redhead. 
The blind usually is a makeshift affair on a point 
or an island, although there are a few stake and 
brush blinds. Many shooters bring a boat of their 
own that can be grassed up to serve as a floating 
blind. 

The river threads its way through broad marshes 
on part of its journey, and these marshes are the 
best shooting areas. During a year waterfowl are 
plentiful the shooting on these marshes is unex¬ 
celled, and even during a poor year it is fair so far 
as the black duck is concerned. Later in the season 
the big red-legs appear, and the broadbill show up 
in great flights. 

MAINE COAST 

Waterfowl shooting is practiced off the Maine 
seacoast from Kittery on the New Hampshire line to 
Calais on the border of New Brunswick. From an 
ocean shooter’s viewpoint, two species of birds, with 
their sub-species, are more important than any 
others, simply because these species are more abund¬ 
ant than the mallard, black duck, and other puddle 
ducks which “come" only occasionally to an ocean 
set of decoys. The abundant seafowl are eiders and 
scoters, with the latter having precedence in south¬ 
eastern Maine. 

The first part of this section, therefore, will con¬ 
cern itself with these sea ducks. A later section will 
consider bay shooting and the birds that use Maine’s 
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Plate II. Black Ducks Jumping. 


coastal bays most frequently. Sea coots, or scoters, 
visit the bays but in smaller numbers than in the 
heavy flights seen offshore, while eiders seem to 
prefer the vicinity of the ocean ledges. 

Maine has a direct coast line of 250 miles, so 
notched with bays and inlets that the tidal line 
measures more than 2400 miles. Equal in length to 
one-half the Atlantic coast line of the United States, 
the Maine shore provides a continuous and natural 
fly way for hundreds of thousands of scoters. The 
eiders are found from Calais to Boothbay Harbor in 
appreciable numbers, although a few of them visit 
the Atlantic coast as far south as Massachusetts, 
where gunners call them sea ducks. In the Cape 
Porpoise section, hunters know them as “ducks” 
and “drakes.” 

One spot particularly favored by eiders is Egg 
Rock off Winter Harbor. Flanders Bay at Sorrento, 
in the same section, affords scoter shooting that 
rivals the offshore gunning for this latter species. 

There are three scoters: common scoter (Oidemia 
nigra americana), white-winged scoter (Melanitta 
fusca deglandi), and surf scoter (Melanitta perspic- 


illata). All three of them frequent the Maine coast. 
The American scoter, “black coot,” or “little gray 
coot,” often flies with flocks of the other two sco¬ 
ters, or may be seen without the white-wings and 
surf scoters. Local names for sea coots differ widely 
but all of the scoters are generally known as 
“coots.” Males and females of the three divisions of 
scoters are marked differently and this causes fur¬ 
ther confusion, but the birds are so similar other¬ 
wise that a hunter experiences little difficulty in 
identifying a scoter once he has come to recognize 
its general characteristics. 

They are fast-flying birds, skim the waves usually 
in a line, and flare into the air only to rise over a 
boat or a point of land. They will decoy to any¬ 
thing unless they have been shot at repeatedly. Net 
corks will draw them in during the early fall. Later 
on, they may become more wary, but a hunter can 
sit upright without motion in a dory or gunning 
float with his decoys 20 yards astern and the scoters 
will “toll” all around his head. There are days 
when they may be more cautious, but if conditions 
are right it is customary to allow the birds to pass 
when they are flying wide and to sit quietly, know¬ 
ing that they will turn and come dropping right 
back into the set. Some old-time hunters actually 
wait for them to alight. Frequently they will draw 
together after hitting the water and these old-timers 
“give them a barrel of fine shot” (6’s or 7 1 / 4’ s ) and 
“let them have the other barrel when they jump.” 
(In a double, the second tube usually is full choked 
and the shot size would be No. 4 or 5.) 

There are certain days when scoters fly best. 
Maine hunters seem to feel that a southerly wind 
will keep them on the move. When the wind is off 
the land shooting seems to be poorest. Blowing 
toward shore the wind appears to drive the scoters 
in where they can see a set of decoys, but if it blows 
off-shore it seems to take the birds off with it and 
they skirt by well out of range, paying scant atten¬ 
tion to a set. 

Experienced seafowlers pick a headland that juts 
out into the ocean, particularly if there is a bay 
near by. If several “cooters” are to hunt, boats 
form a line straight out from the headland and 
make their sets about 100 yards apart. By this stra¬ 
tegy, scoters are enticed to fly from one set of decoys 
to the next, instead of passing between the boats and 
continuing on their way. 

As many as a dozen or 15 boats may form a line 
of this kind, although the formation idea seems to 
run out as one progresses east from Kennebunk or 
Cape Porpoise. Down-Easters are prone to hunt 
singly to a large degree. 

In southeastern Maine the average coot hunter 
has a lap-streak gunning float with a raised plat¬ 
form in the bottom that is used as a seat. This 
seat has a back rest that may be lowered to permit 
the shooter to duck down when a flock of scoters is 
sighted. There is a gun rack on the side of the float. 
Not to be confused with sneak floats used in bays, 
these sea-type gunning floats are from 14 to 16 feet 
long but are low and light. Long oars are nicely 
balanced and are secured by means of a ring around 
each oar which holds an iron pin that in turn fits 
into an iron receiver on the rail. Using this type of 
float, the decoys are anchored; the shooter sits to 









windward in his float and keeps it a little more than 
a gunshot away from his tollers. When he sights 
birds winging his way, he drops his oars, picks up 
his gun and ducks as low as possible into the float. 
With his head raised just high enough to watch his 
decoys, he does not move until he is all set to shoot. 
Meanwhile, the wind has moved his float down 
toward his decoys and he arrives within close shoot¬ 
ing distance at the approximate time the birds drop 
into his set. It is surprising how closely experienced 
hunters can estimate these factors. 

A few of the hunters in southeastern Maine and 
most of them farther east use dories in preference 
to floats. Such hunters usually anchor their dories 
to a lobster-pot buoy or drop a small anchor with 
a buoy attached. The decoys may be attached by 
a long line to the same buoy. When birds scale in 
these shooters fire away. If they drop any coots they 
cast off the dory and leave the decoys attached to 
the buoy, picking it up again after they have re¬ 
trieved their dead birds. 

Two hunters frequently shoot from one dory. In 
this case, they often sit back to back, one hunter 
watching each way for birds, warning the other of 
their approach and shooting in turn according to 
position, the stem gunner getting first shots as the 
coots decoy, his partner taking them on the way out. 

There is considerable variance in the arrange¬ 
ment of decoys along the coast. The gunning-float 
clan are pretty apt to use two or three strings of 
shadow tollers with half a dozen block decoys on 
the end of their strings. Moreover, they space each 
pair of their shadows several feet apart. Down- 
Easters use a long line of blocks and a set of 12 or 
18 pairs of shadows that are strung rather closely 
together. The fact that both sets seem to attract 
scoters is an indication of their inclination to decoy. 

These shadow tollers or profiles are just that. 
They are cut from half-inch or seven-eighths inch 
pine or cedar boards in pairs and the pairs are 
fastened together by means of two cross pieces on 
the bottom edge—one under the breast, the other 
under the tail. The cross sticks are about the width 
of common laths. Lobster fishermen who like to 
hunt usually use surplus laths from their pot ma¬ 
terial, but most decoy makers employ a heavier stock. 

Again, there is some variance in the way these 
sets are put together. Most Maine hunters have the 
widest pair at the head of the string (nearest the 
dory). Near the New Hampshire line, the narrowest 
set of profiles is nearest the gunning float. The idea 
is to nest them together in pairs, whichever way 
they are strung up. Starting with one set about 14 
inches apart, the next pair is made just the thick¬ 
ness of two boards wider and so on. This makes 
it easy to pick them up, keeps them in order and 
allows a larger number of them to be used, as they 
can be laid across the stem of a small float or dory, 
whereas blocks in such numbers would be bulky. 

Some hunters nail their decoys at exact right 
angles to the cross pieces; others turn the tails of 
each pair slightly toward each other. 

Pieces of cod-line are used to string up the pairs, 
two lines being used between each two sets of 
shadows to keep them from twisting in tide or wind. 
Light line is used because with this they can be 
more easily nested and because the line does not 
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show from above, as a heavier cord would be likely 
to do. In stringing up the pairs of tollers, some 
gunners space them as much as 4 or 5 feet apart; 
others place them as close as 18 inches to a foot 
apart. The idea of wide spacing is based on the 
thought that they will show up as a larger, longer 
flock and can be spotted by scoters from a greater 
distance. Those who bring their sets together main¬ 
tain that “coots” tend to bunch up on the water. 

Shadows are painted black. A dull paint is con¬ 
sidered best, as sun-glint may cause the birds to 
avoid a set. Some of the tollers have a white patch 
on the side to look like a wing; some have orange 
or yellow bills; only a few of them have painted 
eyes, but occasional birds are struck with white on 
the side of the head to attract “skunk-heads’* or 
“patch-heads,” as certain of the sea coots are called. 

Most gunners believe that larger tollers work best, 
but because of the additional weight few are cut 
from boards more than a foot wide. 

It is apparent that scoters can see only the sides 
of these shadows. Because they fly so close to the 
swells, however, this does not make much difference 
in the way they decoy. There are some days when 
block decoys seem to have much advantage over a 
string of shadows and even two or three blocks used 
with the shadow set seem to toll more coots than 
otherwise would be the case. 

At spots where long points make out into the 
sea or where ledges are exposed at half tide, many 
shooters prefer to hunt from the land. They use a 
skiff or dory to set decoys and, after concealing the 
boat a short distance from their set, they hide be¬ 
hind a large rock, with a smaller rock or a piece of 
driftwood as a seat. Almost every locality on the 
Maine coast has such a favored spot, locally termed 
“gunner’s rock” or “the laidge.” 

When lobster fishermen are active they break up 
rafting birds and good shooting may be had as long 
as they are hauling traps. Again, birds may leave a 
bay and skim along the coast for an hour or so just 
previous to and following sunrise. If the wind is 
right they may keep coming along all day. Early 
October in Maine is an ideal time, under normal 
conditions, for scoter shooting. Later the little gray 
coots or brown coots are largely replaced by white- 
wings. 

Scoters are not easy birds to kill. The early fall 
coots come to decoys so well that a reasonably open 
gun may be used, but most hunters like a full-choke 
bore. The 12-gauge magnum is popular, both in a 
double and in the pump and autoloading models. 
Maine gunners use No. 4, 5, and 6 for shot size; some 
hunters even drop down to 2’s, particularly if they 
are shooting a double on the larger coots. In this 
case, they have one barrel loaded with 4’s or 5’s, the 
other with 2’s. Probably 6’s are the most widely 
used, with a maximum load of powder. Ten-gauge 
guns used to be more popular in the days of black 
powder, but 12-gauge magnums have largely re¬ 
placed these “old Betseys,” and unusually fine shots 
sometimes go scoter shooting with 16’s and 20’s, pick¬ 
ing single birds and carefully estimating lead. 

Few hunters go offshore with less than two boxes 
of shells, even with the present reduced bag limit. 
Gunners who can kill a bird with one shot are rare 
and cripples are prone to dive repeatedly. 
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While dress is not so important as it is for inland 
waterfowling, coot shooters prefer to wear brown 
and to avoid making themselves too conspicuous. 
They would not use a white skiff or dory; green, 
gray, or brown are common colors, with lead-gray 
leading in popularity because it blends into the 
ocean scene. 

Coot shooters who go offshore usually can pick 
up a tow from a lobster boat. Some men use out¬ 
boards, in which case the motor must be taken com¬ 
pletely off the stem and laid in the bottom of the 
skiff or float, according to Federal regulations. Ac¬ 
tually, most shooting is done within a few hundred 
yards of the shore, however, and if the boats are 
kept on a beach or in a near-by harbor the rowing 
may not be too arduous. Point hunting is popular 
in foul weather, as the birds are apt to swing in 
closer and hunters can get in under a lee. 

Eider ducks have increased in a surprising man¬ 
ner within recent years along the Maine coast. From 
Rockland to the New Brunswick border they are 
particularly numerous. Local hunters maintain that 
eiders have become so abundant they are seeking 
new feeding grounds and that they have worked 
inshore as their supply of mussels has decreased 
from over-feeding. Whether or not this is true, it 
is a fact that 200 to 300 birds at a time occasionally 
will come to a set at such spots as Egg Rock, off¬ 
shore from Winter Harbor. On favorable shooting 
days, large numbers of eiders fly by ocean ledges and 
come well to decoys. Flocks of from half a dozen 
to 300 afford hunting from the rocks, and pass shoot¬ 
ing is possible if a hunter does not care to take the 
eiders as they drop into the decoys. 


Inasmuch as these birds use an area quite def¬ 
initely offshore, however, hunting is done safely 
only when a powerboat is available to make the 
trip outside and to stand by to take hunters aboard 
quickly if the weather turns foul. Usually shooters 
establish contact with a lobsterman or a coastal 
resident who owns a seaworthy boat in the cabin 
cruiser class. Dories or skiffs are taken in tow and 
hunters use them to row to the ledges from the 
larger boat at half tide. 

Eiders are big ducks, measuring about 24 inches 
long and having a particularly heavy coat of feathers 
and an unusually thick skin. They must be hit hard 
to be killed. Therefore, as in the case of scoters, guns 
of the magnum type or full-choke bores and heavy 
loads are favored by hunters. 

Seafowlers seem to be assured of the perpetuity 
of their sport for two reasons: First, the North 
Atlantic brews too much foul weather to permit con¬ 
tinual shooting and, secondly, the flesh of neither 
eiders nor scoters is palatable to all tastes. It has 
been said that a person born on the seacoast has a 
natural palate for “coot” while an inlander does not. 

However, the preparation of these birds for the 
oven has more to do with their edibility than the 
fact of an individual’s birthplace, in the opinion 
of most authorities. Only the breasts should be cut 
out, skinned, and cooked, unless an epicure has 
acquired a liking for the strong, fishy taste of the 
rest of the meat, they maintain. If a whole scoter 
is to be cooked, it should be soaked overnight in 
fresh soda water. The bird should then be steamed 
for a little while next morning and an onion or 
an apple placed in the bird when it is roasted, with 
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strips of salt pork on its breast. When they have 
more birds than they can use immediately, Hancock 
County hunters cut out and steam the breast of 
eiders and scoters, place this meat in glass jars, and 
allow it to stand until they need it. Often they fry 
the fresh or canned breasts in butter and say they 
find them to be delicious when served with brown 
gravy. 

Bay shooting is practiced all along the Maine 
coast, but high spots probably are Casco Bay from 
Portland to Bath and Merrymeeting Bay, up-river 
from Bath where five streams join the Kennebec; the 
Androscoggin, the Abagadasset, the Cathance, the 
Eastern, and Muddy rivers. In Casco Bay hunting 
is done from point blinds or from rather elaborate 
floating blinds. In Merrymeeting Bay, where it is 
not legal to leave a blind overnight or to have 
decoys set permanently, hunting is done by sculling 
to birds in sneak floats or by pass shooting from 
points, old breakwaters, or the land edging the bay. 

In Casco Bay waterfowl feed on eelgrass, mussels, 
and other animal food. In Merrymeeting Bay, wild 
rice attracts the birds. Within recent years shoot¬ 
ing has been so heavy at Merrymeeting during open 
seasons that it is quite likely Casco Bay gets some 
of the waterfowl driven out by this barrage, espe¬ 
cially since Back Bay in Portland is a waterfowl 
sanctuary. 

Merrymeeting long has been and still is a favorite 
spot for Canada geese. Black ducks are probably the 
most numerous birds, with wood ducks, bluewing 
and green wing teal, and bluebills (scaup), crowding 
the bay in early fall. Whistlers (golden-eye), a few 
mallards, and other species come along later. 

Comparatively few geese are shot at Casco Bay, 
altjhough these birds visit the area occasionally. 
Black ducks that are native to Maine, and Canadian 
red-legs, are numerous. Bluebills and whistlers also 
are plentiful and scoters raft in Casco Bay. Other 
species of waterfowl are less numerous. Occasional 
Barrows' golden-eyes are shot by hunters, but the 
American golden-eye is the common bird, as it is 
at other bays along Maine’s shore. 

Sculling sneak floats on Merrymeeting Bay, Mont- 
sweag Bay, Brookings’ Bay, and other inlets near 
Bath has been developed into something of an art 
by local waterfowlers. The boats themselves are 
usually strip- (carvel-) built, which means that the 
strips meet flush at the seams. However, some of 
them are clinker-built (the edges of planking over¬ 
lapping downward like clapboards). They are very 
low on the water and are decked in forward with an 
opening part-way back for the bow gunner to shoot 
from; then a middle section, decked over, separates 
the bow hunter from the one in the stern, who 
sculls the float. (This middle partition is used to 
store shells.) 

The stem gunner lies down and sculls with a 
light paddle that is inserted through a round hole 
in the stem transom. The bow hunter also keeps 
down so low in the float that very little of his body 
shows. The float is covered with chicken wire and 
dressed down carefully with marsh grass. When 
sculled properly, it resembles a drifting log, cer¬ 
tainly not a boat. The bow is long to receive the 
legs of the forward hunter; it is pointed for easy 
sculling. These floats can be hazardous but are 
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safely handled if hunters do not move too abruptly. 
Skilled men can scull them right up to a flock of 
birds and at the right moment one or both occu¬ 
pants sit erect and shoot as the birds jump. 

In order to get a “scull,” decoys are set at the 
edge of the wild rice or swale—sometimes right in 
the middle of the grass, especially if the tide is 
rising and it will be comparatively easy to reach 
birds as the water flows in. Hunting pressure is so 
great early in the season that birds move about con¬ 
stantly on Merrymeeting Bay, and temporary blinds 
or gunners stationed on points take a fair toll. Later, 
birds are more apt to fly according to weather, wind, 
and tide. 

At Casco Bay the blacks feed on extensive mussel 
beds and when native flocks are augmented by red- 
legs late in the fall hunters have a picnic as these 
beds become exposed. Usually a section of the bay 
is selected that is known to harbor ducks frequently. 
A floating blind is anchored in the middle of this 
area and decoys are set at half ebb-tide. This allows 
several hours of shooting. The blacks will start 
moving in as the tide drops, will continue to fly 
during low water, and will keep coming until the 
flats are well covered again by the rising tide. 
Occasional bunches of other birds may happen 
along, but whistler shooting is more widely enjoyed 
on the high water 

Again, native hunters know the sections used by 
the golden-eyes and they gun them either from float¬ 
ing blinds or from a rocky point that has a back¬ 
ground of gravel bank and trees. Casco Bay is 
dotted with scores of small islands and ideal con¬ 
ditions exist from throwing up a temporary blind 
or for constructing a de luxe hiding place. 

Block decoys are used for both blacks and whis¬ 
tlers, and a few bluebill tollers also are included 
in most sets. The blocks used in this part of Maine 
usually are made from cork with wooden heads and 
most of them are oversize. Equipped with cords and 
individual anchors around floating blinds, they 
sometimes are set by snapping them to an endless 
line running on iron pulleys from the better- 
equipped point blinds. They prove very effective. 

A floating blind is made of heavy stock with two 
doors that open on one end to permit a skiff to be 
floated right into the blind. These blinds are lined 
with canvas to keep out the wind. (See “Blinds.”) 
Spruce trees a few feet high form a thick cover out¬ 
side the canvas on all four sides and these floating 
blinds resemble nothing more or less than a tiny 
island. Entering the blind an hour or two before 
high water, the hunters anticipate a steady flow of 
whistlers until the tide has begun to slacken con¬ 
siderably. 

Whistlers decoy so well that hunters on the land 
often sit tight against a rising bank, with a skiff 
hidden out of sight a hundred yards beyond their 
point and decoys set below, a short distance from 
the shore. If there are two gunners, it is often cus¬ 
tomary to allow the birds to alight, then to shout 
at them and take them as they jump. This gives 
both gunners a chance to get in shots. The whistlers 
do not always alight, however, and some gunners 
prefer to take them when they offer the best target. 
It is not often that blacks will come to a set of this 
kind but they do fly well to point blinds if hunters 
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Plate IV. Floating brush blind of Maine, with everyone ready for the “blacks” to come in. 


keep well hidden until they set their wings to scale 
in. Doubtless, nothing can compare to strategically 
located floating blinds on Casco Bay but nowadays 
they are lew in number. 

November and early December afford best shoot¬ 
ing in normal years on Casco Bay. The big red-legs 
have had an opportunity to come along by that 
time. Cold weather and strong winds keep birds 
moving. 

Merrymeeting Bay shooting for teal and native 
blacks is good early in October, if seasons are open 
then. Bluebills also are probably more numerous 
on both bays early in the fall. Whistlers, geese, and 
both native blacks and Canadians, as well as mal¬ 
lards, seem to fly better later on. 

Sturdy skiffs that are tended by larger boats or 
are equipped with removable outboard motors are 
standard equipment on Casco Bay, for rough seas 
can prove dangerous at times. 

There are many miles of salt-water bays all along 
the coast “Down East” from the two more popular 
shooting grounds (Casco and Merrymeeting Bays). 
Some of these bays perhaps are as widely used by 
waterfowl as those named but they have been so 
little exploited that only local gunners and a few 
others hunt them. Large flocks of whistlers use the 
entire coast and rafts of black ducks numbering in 
the hundreds can be observed at scores of places 
from Portland to Calais. Like scoters, thousands of 
the “fresh-water” ducks migrate along this flyway 
at a time of year when non-resident hunters either 
are too busy deer hunting to take note of the ducks 
or else have left the state for the winter. 

A glance at a map of Maine will show the shore¬ 
line to be a maze of bays, fed by fresh-water streams 
or rivers and dotted with wooded islands that them¬ 
selves often contain small ponds to attract ducks. 


The Penobscot, Blue Hill, and Frenchmen’s Bay 
areas are far greater in extent than Casco and 
Merrymeeting, yet still other bays (Pleasant Bay, 
Englishman Bay, and Machias Bay) lie to the north¬ 
east of the Penobscot River mouth. 

As hundreds of lakes freeze over inland from the 
coast, waterfowl move seaward and afford excellent 
shooting, provided that open seasons occur in time 
for these migrations. 

Southwest of Portland to the New Hampshire 
line small creeks, harbors and river mouths also offer 
hunting for black ducks, whistlers, and other species. 
Great Bay lies inside New Hampshire but it is up¬ 
river from the Piscataqua which divides the two 
states. Therefore, Maine residents gun the bay to 
some extent by buying non-resident licenses. Geese 
often winter at Great Bay, and not only the big, 
white-fronted Canadas but blue geese find the area 
attractive. Black ducks, whistlers, and other fresh¬ 
water species use the bay as well. 

In hunting geese, most Maine waterfowlers em¬ 
ploy heavy loads of No. 2 or 4 shot. If a double is 
used the load may be 4’s in a modified tube, with 
2’s in the full-choked barrel. More often, perhaps, 
both barrels are full-choke in duck and goose guns. 
Repeaters and autoloaders are popular with barrels 
full-choked, and magnum 10- and 12-gauges are 
coming into favor more every year. 

Geese profiles or big, barrel-like bodies with long 
necks and heads are set at strategic locations. (Some¬ 
times a few geese tollers are included in a set for 
ducks, if geese are known to be in the vicinity.) 
Often the profiles are set on a beach or a sandbar. 
When bays freeze over before the season ends the 
decoys are even placed on the ice, but this has not 
occurred at many spots in this area within recent 
years. 
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Plate V. A “Fancy” Setup. This is a permanent blind. Underwater slats hold the decoys in formations of 12 or more. 
They are hauled out by means of a mooring-pulley arrangement. 


A majority of bay hunters favor heavy, close-bored 
shotguns for whistlers and black ducks, too. Sixes 
are a popular load in long-range shells, with 4’s 
and even 2’s being used by some hunters. 

While not all waterfowlers along the coast of 
Maine gun for oceangoing and bay birds, the guns 
used for one species are acceptable for all ducks 
and geese, provided they are adequate in size. 

Boats, too, can be interchanged, with the excep¬ 
tion of sneak floats, which should not be used “out¬ 
side.’' 

Hunting clothes that are suitable to bay gunning 
can be worn by scoter shooters, but late-season 
hunters figure it is easier to take off garments than 
to add them and they dress unusually warm in 
either case. 

Wind, tide, and weather can “make” a day of 
hunting on the sea or inland bay. 

Late November on is the best time for bay shoot¬ 
ing. Early October is ideal for scoters, but they also 
come along throughout the rest of the fall, if a 
hunter can “take” the conditions. 

There are many unexploited areas for waterfowl 
shooting along Maine’s 2400 miles of tidal water. 

The proof of a sea duck’s flavor is in the eating, 
and cooking is important even on fresh-water birds 
that have fed on mussels or other bay foods. 


Central Atlantic Area 

LONS ISLAND SOUND- 

GREAT SOUTH BAY—BARNEGAT BAY 

Long Island Sound, both the wide water and the 
marshy river mouths that feed it, still provides food 
and some shelter for abundant waterfowl, but it 
must be admitted that the population is made up 
for the most part of scoters. Teal and mallards are 
fairly plentiful at the mouths and for some miles 
up most of the large rivers, but usually they have 
moved on by the time the shooting season opens. 

The scoter season opens early, however, and from 
the opening of the season until its end there is 
hardly a breakwater or reef that extends beyond the 
outer harbor lines that does not have a group of 
shooters, and many of the small rocky islands just 
off the shore have their quota also. 

When the season opens early there is fair native 
black-duck shooting, but as this calls for a more 
elaborate shooting rig than is possessed by the aver¬ 
age shooter, and the guides are few in number, the 
majority of the shooting is done along the shore 
rather than on the rivers. The blacks are not slow 
to become gun-shy, and after the first few days they 
seem inclined to move well out into the sound at 
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daybreak and not return to the rivers and marshes 
until sundown. 

Broadbill supply the real sport, and in good years 
the broadbill shooting along the fringe of the Sound 
is second to none. 

It is not at all unusual, in December, to cruise 
along the rim of the Sound, keeping about 2 miles 
offshore, and count several thousand broadbill on 
a 10-mile trip. Today, however, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to find guides with offshore rigs. The Con¬ 
necticut duck boat is perfect for offshore broadbill 
shooting, for it is low in the water and does not 
show up enough to frighten the birds. It has much 
in common with the Great South Bay scooter, and 
like this craft, is not a rough-water duckboat. The 
shooter who plans to go well offshore to rig out is 
taking quite a chance unless he has someone else 
along in a seaworthy skiff or dory. Long Island 
Sound can jump from flat calm to whitecaps in 
much less time than a man could row 2 miles to 
shore. 

During the late shooting, these boats ice up con¬ 
siderably, and the average gunner is ready to give 
way to his companion after an hour of shooting. 
There are few more frigid sports than that of shoot¬ 
ing from one of these boats during a really cold day 
when there is enough chop to send an occasional 
gust of spray into the boat. In many instances the 
shooter, as well as the boat, has a coating of ice. 

The man gunning from one of these boats rests 
flat on his back and tries to keep an eye to both 
sides and ahead without poking his head above the 
leaded rim of the cockpit. When the birds come in 
to the rig he waits until they are about to settle, 
then sits up and does what damage he can from a 
boat that is moving from side to side as well as 
up and down. After a dozen or so such exercises, 
in which he pulls himself from the supine to the 
sitting position by the use of his stomach muscles, 
the novice shooter becomes convinced he has ac¬ 
quired a hernia. 

Many of the ponds a few miles inland provide 
unusually fine shooting, but the days of “open” 
ponds have passed. Most of them have been bought 
up or leased by individuals or small groups, and 
the visiting shooter and the native alike have little 
chance of trying their luck. 

The reef and breakwater shooting along the 
fringe of the Sound has one feature that is far from 
satisfactory. Many of the shooters, being without 
boats, wait until low tide to reach their shooting 
point. They are limited to pass shooting, and when 
they kill a bird down-wind from the reef or break¬ 
water they have no means of recovering it unless 
the tide happens to be right and brings it in. In 
some instances, other shooters with boats will re¬ 
cover the bird for them, but as this imposes on the 
man with the boat, many dead birds are never re¬ 
covered. A few have retrievers, which solve the 
problem, but the situation is far from a satisfactory 
one to the real sportsman. 

Good shooting on Great South Bay, as well as on 
Bamegat Bay 100 miles to the southward, depends 
on the dates of the season as much as on the weather. 
There have been great changes on both of these 
historic shooting grounds during the past genera¬ 
tion. In the “old days,” of which you hear less as 


the old baymen disappear from the scene, the ponds 
and marshes on their margins harbored thousands 
of teal, widgeon, pintails, and mallards. These 
species were the advance guard of the diving ducks 
which came later with the lower temperatures. 
There are still a few areas where these species make 
an appearance, but in a mere fraction of their 
former numbers. Here again, the blame may be 
placed not on over-shooting, but on the encroach¬ 
ment of civilization. Also, the teal and mallards nor¬ 
mally arrive before the season opens and have 
moved southward by opening day. 

Black ducks continue to be reasonably plentiful 
on the marshes and ponds that are not fringed by 
summer cottages, but as most of these areas are 
owned or leased by private shooting clubs, the 
“open” shooting has been greatly reduced. 

Broadbills and scoters are still plentiful on both 
bays, but with baiting and battery shooting for¬ 
bidden, neither black duck nor broadbill shooting 
is what it was. The late season shooting for broad¬ 
bill on some of the eastern area of the Great South 
Bay is often as fine as any shooter could want. This 
is open-water gunning, for the most part, and though 
it is cold sport it has its compensations. 

Both bays have suffered from the eelgrass blight, 
but the grass is gradually coming back, and baymen 
insist that the waterfowl population will increase 
with it. 

“The shooters who come down here can’t seem to 
figure out why the gunning isn’t what it was,” one 
old Barnegat guide complained. “I never went to 
school, but I can understand it. There’s more 
hunters less ducks, more towns, less feed, and to top 
it off the law won’t let you shoot a full day and kill 
as many ducks. It appears to be simple enough for 
me.” 

On Barnegat, also, the best ponds, sloughs, and 
islands are privately owned and leased, and most of 
them are well guarded. Because of the many small 
islands, the majority of which are barely dry at high 
tide, there is less open-water broadbill shooting here 
than on Great South Bay. This results in equally 
good shooting for these ducks, and at the same time, 
more comfortable shooting. Sunken box blinds dot 
most of the good islands, and sneakbox coves can be 
seen inside most points. Both of these methods are 
warmer and drier than shooting on the open water 
in a scooter, but perhaps the sport is just a trifle less 
exciting. 

There are still good brant years on Bamegat, but 
the goose shooting does not compare to that of the 
“old days.” The big Canadas still follow this flyway, 
but they seem to pause but briefly on their way to 
Currituck, Pamlico, Albemarle, and Mattamuskeet 
on the North Carolina coast. 

The picture of Barnegat would not be complete 
without the inclusion of one of its familiar tales: 

Two gunners, guided by an old bayman and his 
“not too bright” son, were spending a week on one 
of the isolated reaches of the bay. They lived in a 
shantyboat which the guide had moored in the lee 
of one of the outer islands. The shooting had been 
fair, with enough mallards and broadbill moving to 
make it interesting. 

Late one afternoon it began to blow from the 
northeast, and as the wind increased long lines of 
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Plate VI. Getting rigged out by sun-up on Currituck Sound. On the other side of the dunes in the background is the 

Atlantic. 


brant began moving in to the shelter of the islands. 
The old iguide groaned as he watched them. 

“Here we are, brant cornin' like chickens, an' 
every last one of my brant decoys is at the shantyboat 
10 miles up the Bay." Then he was inspired. He 
called to his son and laid down explicit directions 
as to where the shantyboat was moored, where the 
decoys were, and where the key would be found. 

“Take a sneakbox and row up to the shantyboat. 
Bring back about 20 of the brant stool. Remember 
now, the key to the door is under the stem thwart." 

This was before the motorboat was common on 
the bay, and the son, despite his retarded intelli¬ 
gence, protested at the long row, but finally pulled 
away in the dusk. Late that night he returned, but 
without a single decoy. 

His father, aroused from a deep sleep, listened to 
his explanation of failure with resignation. “I told 
you three times that the key was under the stem 
thwart," he emphasized. “Can't see why you couldn't 
find it." 

His son shook his head. “Not a thing under the 
stem thwart save a hatchet," he insisted. 

His father looked at him with sad eyes, then shook 
his head. “That was the key, you idjit!" 

Southern Area 

CURRITUCK AND PAMLICO SOUNDS 

From Currituck to Pamlico, several hundred 
square miles of shallow, brackish water offer a haven 
and feeding ground for great concentrations of ducks 
and geese. Separated from the ocean by narrow strips 
of duned sand, ranging in width from a few hundred 
yards to 2 or 3 miles, these sounds send a myriad of 
fingers and coves into the mainland, and are dotted 


by small islands. Along the western fringes the 
marshes and ponds offer additional havens for water- 
fowl, and although the ducks and geese are not so 
plentiful as they were 20 years ago, they are still 
present in sufficient numbers to attract hunters from 
points more than a thousand miles distant. 

Currituck is shallow and almost tideless, and offers 
a variety of succulent water plants that not only 
find favor with the waterfowl but give them a flavor 
that finds favor with the hunters. The great curse of 
this sound, to waterfowl as well as hunters, is the 
host of swans that “infest" it. They manage to eat 
more than their share of food, and do more to spoil 
the shooting than any other single factor. 

Puddle ducks as well as several species of divers, 
including canvasbacks, redheads, and scaup, grow 
fat on the wild celery and other aquatic growths, and 
the Canada geese that winter here serve as the major 
attraction. Many visiting hunters find it no problem 
to get a goose limit daily, but unless they come late 
in the season it is not always possible to complete the 
duck bag. After two weeks on Currituck even the 
thinnest Canada fills out and begins to fatten. Old 
guides who once made a living as market gunners 
claim that a Currituck canvasback or redhead 
brought exactly twice as much at the market as one 
killed at Pamlico, where the birds feed more on fish 
and mussels than they do on vegetable matter. 

Many famous gun clubs, some of which have 
changed hands many times during recent years, are 
strung out along Currituck and through Pamlico 
Sound. The Currituck Gun Club, the Corolla Club, 
Gooseville Gun Club, Bodie Island Club, and Green 
Island Club are well-known names to the active wild- 
fowler of 30 years ago. Those were the days when 
waterfowl were really plentiful there, when hunters 
were few and land cheap. 
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Plate VII. A nice “double” from a grass blind on 
Pamlico Sound. 


Duck shooting is still fairly inexpensive in this 
area, however, for guide fees are reasonable and the 
man who knows something of the waters can go 
out without a guide and expect a good day’s sport. 
While some of the shooting is done from shore 
blinds, the brush blind and reef blind are more 
popular here than at any other point along the 
Atlantic coast. (See “Blinds.”) 

Many duck hunters who travel from Canada to 
Mexico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, insist 
that Pamlico Sound has one of the greatest winter 
concentrations of pintails anywhere on the contin¬ 
ent, and certainly few can dispute that Currituck 
and Pamlico, with Lake Mattamuskeet thrown in 
for good measure, offer Canada goose shooting that 
is excelled by no other place in the country. 

Before World War II, the Coast Guard air base at 
Elizabeth City contributed considerably to the goose 
shooters' sport, for at that time the geese were 
frightened of airplanes, and the Coast Guard air 
traffic along the beach kept them moving. On “blue¬ 
bird” days the geese would move from the Sound to 
the fringe of the ocean, and only the planes could 
stir them up. During the war the airplane traffic in 
this area was so great that the waterfowl became 
accustomed to them, and they no longer take to the 
air when they pass. 

FLORIDA 

Florida duck shooting, like that of the Southwest, 
offers a variety of birds as well as types of hunting. 
Shooters in the North who find that the local sea¬ 
sons open too late for some species and too early 
for others can run the gamut of species in the 
sloughs, potholes, lakes, rivers, and marshes of this 
area. Geese are not too plentiful, but the teal, scaup, 
pintails, blacks, ringnecks, and Florida ducks are 
present in sufficient numbers to atone for this loss. 


and there are a few northern mallards, shovellers, 
and broadbill to add to the variety. 

Civilization has spoiled the shooting on parts of 
the St. Lucie and Indian Rivers, especially in the 
coastal area, but the Ten Thousand Islands and 
the Banana River areas offer excellent wildfowling. 
The myriad of small ponds provide excellent shoot¬ 
ing, although some of them are rather difficult to 
reach, and call for considerable tramping on foot. 
A dozen decoys, of almost any kind, will answer the 
requirement on these ponds; lack of transportation 
facilities makes balsa decoys highly favored. The 
larger inland lakes also provide fair shooting, and 
although guides are far from numerous in any of 
the east coast or central areas, the gunner with a 
few decoys and a hatchet can throw up a temporary 
blind and have no trouble in finding ducks. 

The west coast and lower Everglades shooting 
calls for a guide, however, unless the gunner is 
really familiar with the area and can find his way 
home through the maze of tiny sloughs, coves, 
guzzles, and waterways. Low water provides the best 
shooting in these sections, for the ducks come in 
to feed on the flats when the tide has dropped. 
Because of the multiplicity of bars and flats, the 
shooter normally must travel to his shooting area 
at high water and wait for the next high tide to 
make the return trip. After a man has dragged a 
powerboat over a few dozen bars and shallow spots, 
he never departs thereafter without a knowledge of 
the tides. The mangroves offer natural blinds, and 
all that is needed is a hatchet or machete to hack 
an opening. The gunner who has no great love for 
snakes usually flails the area he intends using for 
a blind with an oar; this normally sends the cotton- 
mouths on their way. 

There are times when the Florida hunting can 
be both wet and cold, and it pays to take along a 
heavy sweater and a waterproof despite the pro¬ 
testations of the Chambers of Commerce. On other 
occasions it is a good idea to take along some form 
of temporary icebox, in which the dead birds can 
be placed. Meat can spoil rapidly in that climate. 

Southwestern Area 

GULF COAST—TEXAS—PLAINS—MEXICO 

Sweeping down from the prairies of Saskatche¬ 
wan, Manitoba, and Alberta, ducks and geese cross 
the Great Plains on their southern migration. In¬ 
side, to the east of the Rockies, they plow along. The 
Dakotas are left. The sandhill lakes of Nebraska— 
the potholes of Oklahoma and Texas—then the Gulf 
Coast and the country below the Rio Grande are 
invaded. 

Of special interest, ducks of many species make 
this flight. Geese of at least five varieties honk their 
way southward over a terrain much to their liking. 
Open bald prairies and low elevations make this a 
flyway that is geographically ideal. Small grains, 
com, maize, and sorghum cause these birds grad¬ 
ually to infiltrate the Southland and hold them 
along their route of migration offering shooting over 
a long period of time. 

Rolling prairies of stubble, interspersed with 
shallow open lakes free of heavy vegetation, offer 

i 
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food and safe sanctuary to the web-footed clan. 
Human population is low. Even close to large towns, 
such as Amarillo, Liberal, or Garden City, a hunter 
may build his blind and feel reasonably sure that he 
may be able to use it most of the time without the 
need of an argument with another occupant. 

Severe northers may sweep the plains, driving 
birds before their sleety gale; or blue skies may send 
shimmering heat waves dancing along the horizon 
that can hardly be told from wavering lines of water- 
fowl. Bright days and clear air call for decoys that 
do not glisten, and blinds must be good to conceal 
the occupants. 

Along the Rockies, in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, high plateau lakes offer early shooting on 
locally raised ducks. Shallow rivers devoid of feed 
often attract birds passing through the country and 
produce some good gunning. Irrigation reservoirs 
and flooded fields are frequently fine locations for 
hunters to complete a respectable bag of quackers. 
Many a rancher has a meal or two each year from 
birds that alight on his stock tank, or a small arti¬ 
ficial lake that is produced by making an earth fill 
across a small draw or arroyo. 

Shooting in the Southwest is as varied as to pro¬ 
cedure as the many types of habitat and geographic 
environments that are present. On the plains, blinds 
are often thrown up composed of tumbleweeds, or 
shocks of maize. These are especially common 
around lakes closely adjacent to the growing crops, 
and as a rule are more for the taking of ducks than 


geese. Many honkers in this land do fall before the 
duck blinds. However, the better goose shooter goes 
in for digging a pit in fields that geese frequent, or, 
in some cases, on the shores of shallow open lakes. 

A pit blind for ducks or geese is about the ideal 
concealment devised by man to date. The soil as a 
rule lends itself to easy digging, and a hole is ex¬ 
cavated almost as large as a grave—deep enough to 
hide completely a seated hunter. Around the edge of 
the pit small soapweeds, Spanish daggers, or bunches 
of bear grass are stuck in the sand. A wily goose will 
alight within 10 feet of such a blind without seeing 
it—if allowed to come that close. 

Decoy spreads for prairie lakes usually consist of 
a dozen or more mallard blocks, depending upon the 
size of the water area. Small holes need few decoys. 
Large lakes need more. Just apart from the duck 
spread, a few goose decoys, a bit aloof, often turn an 
ordinary duck shoot into something to be remem¬ 
bered on Thanksgiving or Christmas when the fowl 
is served. 

Calling is with the usual quacking devices as 
found in the Mississippi Valley. However, birds here 
are not so violently urged by the hunters, nor is call¬ 
ing so necessary. Possibly the clear air makes decoys 
more easily visible and open shore lines give fowl a 
sense of security. As in all duck shooting, poor call¬ 
ing is worse than none. In case geese are in the air a 
good call, used sparingly, will often turn the flock to 
the hunter's blind. 

Such rivers as the Arkansas, Cimarron, Canadian, 
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Pecos, Rio Grande, and others frequently furnish 
sites for sandbar blinds. Here, large numbers of de¬ 
coys may often be employed and usually shadows, 
silhouette figures, are used in conjunction with reg¬ 
ular blocks. Blinds may be of the pit variety or, in 
some instances, drift logs work well toward making 
a concealment. 

In the mountain states blinds are more casual. 
Sometimes rocky shore lines conceal rock-built 
blinds. These are most excellent; usually diving 
ducks are more frequently killed from them than 
are birds of the tipper class. Because of the rougher 
terrain, often good pass shooting may be had be¬ 
tween lakes. 

Desert rivers are often so narrow that a shotgun 
will kill a bird completely across them. Here shooting 
is often to be had at cruising fowl flying up or down 
the river. Decoys are not so often used in such locales, 
but the real duck hunter will enjoy good shooting 
with a blind made on the point of a bar and a few 
decoys in the shallow alkaline water. 

Frequently desert rivers are not as unproductive 
as they appear at first glance. Often old cutoff chan¬ 
nels have been dammed by industrious beaver and 
small sloughs formed. These are widely used by both 
local and transient birds as roosting places, or loaf¬ 
ing spots, while their feeding may be carried on in 
the irrigated fields miles away. 

Gun clubs recognizing the feed value of flooded 
alfalfa fields or of inundated maize patches have 
created winter shooting places in the irrigated 


country. The fields are not taken out of production, 
and a plow is sufficient to form a dam high enough 
to impound all the water necessary for attracting 
ducks and making the decoys visible on the open 
water. In the field borders barrels are sunk to pro¬ 
trude but a few inches above the high-water mark. 
These form excellent blinds and if properly taken 
care of are dry and warm. 

A few isolated areas have large impoundments of 
water that form storage facilities for irrigation. 
These are often deep, without a vestige of water- 
fowl feed in them. In some instances they have 
margins that form shallows and waterfowl by the 
thousands use them for both rest and feed areas. If 
demands by farmers for irrigation waters are not 
too severe, and the lakes are consequently not low¬ 
ered too rapidly, both marginal and aquatic vege¬ 
tation is often produced in large quantities. Such 
oases, when they do exist, offer good shooting. 

Along the Gulf coast open, sandy shore lines may 
have thousands of resting ducks and geese. Pintails 
especially like this salt-water isolation. Along La¬ 
guna Madre, from Corpus Christi to the Mexican 
border, these birds may be seen during the winter 
months by the thousands. They are required to fly 
inland to fields for food in any quantity. Off Port 
Isabel, redheads gather in the open salt water in 
rafts numbering into the thousands. The water 
here is far too deep for the puddle species to feed, 
but a plant much to redhead liking grows on the 
bottom of the bay. This food is pulled up and the 



Plate IX. This shows why a good retriever is worth his weight in gold. 
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root eaten. After feeding, the redheads fly inland 
to fresh-water lakes. Here shooting is ideal and one 
needs only to get in the line of flight from the salt 
water. Pintails also use this same area, and a mixed 
bag of divers and puddle ducks is very common. 

Bordering the coast are lagoons usually fringed 
with mesquite trees. These are not wide, as a rule, 
and often shallow enough for wading. Puddle ducks 
furnish fine shooting in such places. Here the Florida 
black ducks join their green-headed cousins. Wid¬ 
geons and gadwalls, shovellers, pintails, and often 
three species of teal may be taken. 

Deeper water, off Copano Bay in the Rockport 
and Aransas Pass area, furnishes the redhead and 
canvasback shooting of the Gulf coast. Blinds are 
often elaborate and house the hunter’s boat. Decoy 
spreads, as in the case of all diving-duck shooting on 
large waters, are big. Shallow-water ducks are taken 
from these same blinds, pintails being most common. 

Texas, like Louisiana, furnishes rice-field shoot¬ 
ing on the tipper ducks. In the eastern coastal 
marshes blue and snow geese, as well as honkers and 
specklebellies, are taken. Blinds and decoy setups 
are similar to those of western Louisiana. The Cajun 
influence on hunting is noted also in the boats used 
and the small, homemade reed calls. 

Great variation throughout the Southwest is also 
noted in equipment used in waterfowl shooting. 
Boats on the plains may be portable affairs one can 
carry on top of the car. This gives the hunter a 
chance to use some selection in the area he is to hunt. 
Because of the field feeding of ducks and geese, their 
flight may vary considerably from day to day as they 
change around, eating in different localities. It is an 
advantage to be on the line of flight, and the smart 
hunter studies this, also shifting from day to day to 
small lakes located in such strategic places. A port¬ 
able boat is the only answer, as the lakes, though not 
deep, are often too deep to wade. Some shooters also 
use a portable blind of woven wire with grass laced 
through this material. This may be rolled up and 
hauled along inside the boat. 

Clothing demands for Southwest shooting also are 
subject to wide variation. On the Texas plains a 
single day may begin with an 8o-degree temperature 
and end in a howling sub-zero blizzard. Light wool 
underwear is never amiss during waterfowl season, 
and a down jacket is fine extra equipment to carry 
along. In the mountain states, clear, sharp air of 
early morning demands clothing as warm as that 
needed in the Arctic, but as soon as the sun comes 
out, the hunter can almost be comfortable in shirt 
sleeves. 

If wading must be done, rubber hip boots are, of 
course, necessary in any climate. If shooting is such 
that boots can be avoided, shoe-pacs and wool socks, 
or common leather hunting boots, are much warmer 
and more comfortable. In all Southwest shooting, 
with the possible exception of the rice fields and 
coastal marshes, one can often supplement his water- 
fowl shooting with upland shooting. In many places 
desert, or bobwhite, quail form a midday diversion. 
Rabbits, pheasants, and even wild turkeys are not 
infrequently added to the waterfowl hunter’s bag. 
Big game may be common in the same area where 
the duck blind is located. Be sure to have footgear 


other than hip boots if any side excursions from the 
blind are to be taken. 

Choice of weapons for duck hunting is a matter of 
preference. However, it has been noted that the 
farther westward one goes, the smaller are the shot¬ 
guns used. Maybe the mountain states duck shooting 
is more of a casual nature, or possibly the smaller 
lakes and ponds, the jump shooting along irrigation 
ditches, or the narrow rivers do not demand the long- 
range guns. The fact remains that the outdoorsman 
of the Southwest is more of a small-gauge addict than 
his eastern relatives. 

The Plains states do need shotguns that shoot a 
dense pattern for open, clear-sky shooting. Also 
geese are plentiful, and they take a bit of killing. 
Any standard 12-bore full-choke gun is not out of 
line for the plains where big ducks and tough geese 
are not unusual. Shooting over decoys in marsh or 
timber is another matter. Any hunter who handicaps 
himself with a full-choked gun for short-range 
shooting is making a mistake. 

Probably fewer double-barreled shotguns are to 
be found in the Southwest than farther to the east. 
The country is new. Pumps and autoloaders belong 
to the twentieth century. There was not much popu¬ 
lation in a great part of this area only a few years 
back. Pioneers go for new things. History does not 
need be scanned deeply to find how readily the West 
adopted six-shooters and Winchester carbines. The 
West has always gone in for firepower. 

Shot sizes should be mentioned. Near Cairo, 
Illinois, geese are seldom shot with anything smaller 
than No. 2*s. Buckshot are not uncommon, and these 
missiles can be heard whistling overhead like rocket 
planes on many and frequent occasions. Sometimes 
a goose is hit, and at yardages completely out of 
reason one may be observed plummeting down to the 
earth. Heavy shooting competition seems to breed 
long-range shooters. It seems that one is afraid his 
fellow shooter about 30 com rows down the line will 
get ahead of him and take the shot on an incoming 
duck or goose. To counteract this evil, shot size is 
stepped up. To aid this, magnum guns are bored to 
shoot a pattern of shot of a bit more weight. This 
competition seems an endless process. 

In the Southwest gunning competition is not so 
keen. A most successful goose shooter was observed 
who always used No. 6 shot. He never shot a bird 
beyond 35 yards. The head and neck was hit. The 
goose was more cleanly killed than was possible with 
any of the big stuff. The cripple loss was zero. 

Retriever dogs are just as valuable in the South¬ 
west as anywhere else. It might be remarked that 
cripple losses are usually less in this area because of 
the lack of vegetation that a bird can use for con¬ 
cealment after being shot down. Shallow lakes and 
open shores free of vegetation, give the cripple little 
opportunity to get away, yet there is always some 
loss. A retriever will prevent almost all escape of 
wounded birds and give the hunter a good feeling 
at the end of the day. Saving cripples is good con¬ 
servation. 

Mention has not been made of shooting in Mexico. 
Probably the land south of the border should re¬ 
ceive some consideration, for many Americans are 
going down there yearly to shoot. Close to the U.S.- 
Mexican line, local hunters flock across to shoot a 
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Plate X. Blue Geese and Snow Geese on the Louisiana Marshes. 


later season than opportunity gives them at home. 
A few elaborate rigs have been noticed for this work. 
High-wheeled autos to negotiate severe roads or cross 
flooded areas have been built. Outboards and port¬ 
able boats invade some of the less remote country. 

Interior Mexico has a few very fine waterfowl 
lakes. Some are in the highlands and winter thou¬ 
sands of birds. Shooting is seldom as exacting as in 
the States. Frequently a barefooted peon will push 
the hunter about in a dugout, and jump shooting is 
the practice. Birds are much tamer, due to lack of 
shooting pressure, and many Americans make kills 
that should give them unpleasant dreams. It is to be 
remembered that if we are to have shooting in the 
United States for years to come, we must see that 
more birds return to northern nesting grounds. 
There is no short cut on production that might in¬ 
crease waterfowl. Brood stock in large numbers is 
essential. A hen bird is just as unproductive if killed 
lawfully in the United States as in Mexico, contrary 
to law or legally; in either instance she is dead. 

We deplore the shooting in Mexico by the natives. 
We talk of the “Armadas,” big-bored cannons that 
shoot a pound of shot—of birds killed with these 
howitzers even by night and then sold in the market 
places—of a country where laws are not enforced and 
a big bag limit may be killed at any time of the year 


the ducks are down there. All of this is at least partly 
true, but the thing should be analyzed a bit further. 

In the first place, the big kills are chiefly made by 
Americans who want more shooting than they can 
get at home and who can afford the Mexico trip. 
Secondly, the market selling is but a drop in the 
bucket so far as numbers are concerned as compared 
to our own legal kill. Thirdly, a duck is dead only 
once. The method, time, or place has little to do with 
the results during nesting season. The thing that 
counts is how many waterfowl are allowed to get 
back north. 

Far down on the Central American line, natives 
have been observed hunting ducks with three¬ 
pronged bamboo spears. It takes a good hunter to 
bag four birds a day. In far northern Arctic lands, 
Eskimos have been noted throwing a very similar 
weapon with bone-tipped points, also three in num¬ 
ber. One could almost imagine that the same me¬ 
chanic fashioned both the weapons, yet the hunters 
were the length of the continent apart. 

The natives are not the ones accountable for our 
duck and goose shortage, though they kill at every 
opportunity. This meat supply is important to them. 
We who love to gun the marsh and streams are the 
guilty. There are just too many of us in the field try¬ 
ing to enjoy this recreation. Possibly the South- 



western states are a bit kinder to the waterfowl. They 
have good shooting and enjoy it, yet they do not go 
at it quite so hard, maybe because there are other 
things to hunt. Also, one seldom hears a gun boom 
beyond the noonday in much of this whole area. 

Duck and goose shooting, after all, is not a serious 
business competition. Our future is not dependent 
upon whether we get the limit or not. Glorious days 
afield beneath blue skies and crisp tangy air are the 
usual rule in much of the Southwest. A keen ap¬ 
preciation of other things out of doors goes far to¬ 
ward making a small bag take on larger proportions. 

Interior United States 

MIDWESTERN AREA 

Many a coastal wildfowler labors under the illu¬ 
sion that there is no duck shooting that can compare 
to that found on the salt marshes, sounds, and bays, 
but one short trip up the Illinois River in the 
autumn would convince him of his error. 

“You can have your broadbills and blacks,” one 
White River duck hunter announced. “I’ll take the 
mallards on the flooded bottoms.” 

Probably there is no place in the world where 
there is better or sportier mallard shooting than the 
flooded timberlands along the margins of the Illinois 
and White Rivers. The birds begin piling in around 
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mid-October, and usually the rivers begin flooding 
the lowlands about that time. Unhappily for the 
average shooter, much of the really good shooting 
area is posted by clubs, and by organizations that 
lease the shooting rights. This means that John 
Duckhunter is able to get in only an occasional day 
as a guest of a club member, unless he can afford 
from $40 to $60 a day at one of the commercial 
shooting clubs. There are scattered sections where 
anyone with a license and duck stamp can get quite 
good shooting, but such spots are rather isolated and 
require considerable advance reconnaissance to 
locate. 

This is the country where duck calling is reduced 
to a fine art, and while decoys are rigged out by those 
shooting the open potholes or ponds, it is in most in¬ 
stances, the caller who gets the birds down. To un¬ 
derstand the real importance of a duck call, walk 
down the main street of a town such as Stuttgart, 
Ark., in the fall. Almost every male, from the age of 
ten on up, will have a call strung around his neck or 
bulging his pocket. And, regardless of age, they 
know how to use them. Until they have mastered the 
art, they very wisely leave the calls at home. 

Elaborate blinds are not necessary, and while 
many of the clubs have them, most of the shooting 
is done from a punt or from a seat on a shell box in 
the high grass. The normal procedure is to travel up 
one of the swales until the pushing gets too difficult, 



Plate XI. A mallard rig “set” in an opening, taken from the blind in the Arkansas pin-oak flats. 
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then get out and walk. Almost every flooded clearing 
will have a large population of ducks. When you 
approach they leap to flight, but no one shoots into 
the big bunches. Stand with your back to a tree and 
within a few minutes the fat mallards will begin 
coming back, in twos, sixes, and dozens. If the wind 
is strong you are due to get some of the most sporting 
duck shooting to be found anywhere. 

Some shooters merely take up a stand along a 
slough and lure passing birds within range by means 
of the call. It is amazing to hear and see these callers 
work. One will spot a high-passing pair and send out 
an urgent call. The birds will swing their long necks 
in curiosity, and then the calling begins in earnest. 
Pleading, coaxing, demanding, with the pair circling 
closer all the time. Then, almost inevitably, they will 

itch past within range. The rest is up to the shooter, 

is gun, and his estimate of the range and lead. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER AREA 

The largest waterfowl flyway in America is clearly 
defined in that it follows the Mississippi River. This 
ancient highway of the birds extends in its northern 
dimensions from the Canadian Rockies on the west 
to the regions of Hudson Bay to the easward. From 
well beyond the Arctic Circle migrating fowl follow 
this level land, bottlenecking in the vicinity of St. 


Louis, then flaring a bit to invade the wintering 
grounds of Louisiana, Arkansas, and East Texas. 

From such a tremendous nesting area comes water- 
fowl of many species. As this flight extends from our 
northern borders to the Gulf coast, shooting methods 
vary to a marked degree. The wild-rice lakes of Min¬ 
nesota, with their businessmen hunters from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, contrast to a marked degree with 
the Cajun hunters of the Evangeline country of the 
Louisiana rat marshes. 

All forms of waterfowl are most easily taken in 
their nesting grounds. In their wintering areas, by 
virtue of their abundance, they are usually not too 
difficult to bring to bag. Along their flyway, where 
they are bombarded by an overabundance of hunters 
in restricted small shooting areas, the competition is 
keen. Blinds, decoys, and equipment must be good. 
Waterfowling in such areas has reached near per¬ 
fection. 

In Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and 
much of Missouri two main forms of duck shooting 
are most common. They are: 

(1) On ponds, lakes, and sloughs from permanent 
blinds. 

(2) On rivers, from sandbars, points, or overflow 
timberland of willows and hardwoods. Here, too, 
permanent blinds are usually employed. 



Plate XII. Small lakes need few decoys. Here in a small lake in Texas the decoy spread will be about a dozen blocks. 
Shooting in such a place will be on mallards, pintails, widegons, and other puddle ducks. 
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In a few instances, particularly in northern lake 
regions, excellent pass shooting may be had. Usually 
in this event the hunter merely conceals himself in 
the line of flight used by the birds between two lakes 
and drops his game on hard ground. Full choke- 
bored guns are the best for this work because the 
fowl, as a rule, fly high. 

In some reedy lakes or overflow timberland jump 
shooting is practiced. The hunter either wades or 
propels a boat as noiselessly as possible through the 
lanes of tules or flooded timber. Rising fowl offer 
fair chances as they flare away from the gunner. 
Here again full choked boring is essential in the 
shotgun, as most jump shooting is at longer yardage 
than shooting over decoys. Small winding creeks and 
ditches often common in the com belt also furnish 
jump shooting of considerable merit. In this hunt¬ 
ing the shooter will do well to approach such streams 
only in the bends. Ducks invariably alight in such 
places in order to keep watch both up ahd down 
stream. Old hands at creek shooting cut from one 
bend to another and pay little attention to any pos¬ 
sible fowl between such points. 

Lake, pond, and slough hunting in the northern 
states of the Mississippi River region usually is from 
permanent blinds. In such habitat the waterfowl are 
mostly the tipper or shallow-water feeding birds. 
Mallards, pintails, wigeon, gadwalls, blue and green¬ 
winged teal, and shovellers are the most common. 
On large lakes in particular, and especially in the 
northern states, many of the diving ducks are taken 
from blinds designed for shallow-water birds. Can- 
vasbacks, redheads, and scaups do on occasion swing 
to the lifeless mallard or pintail stools. They fre¬ 
quently make up a large part of the hunter’s bag. 

Blinds are often works of art. (See “Blinds.”) In 
shallow marshy lakes the hunter may wade to them 
and step up on a solid floored structure. In deep 
water he may anchor his duckboat within the de¬ 
vice, or, in some instances, park his craft beneath 
his shooting platform and step up high and dry to 
the solid footing above. Well-made blinds usually 
are covered with vegetation that matches the sur¬ 
rounding terrain. This may be over a framework of 
willows or boards. Many are plywood boxes, made 
wind-tight, and then carefully camouflaged with 
native tules, grasses, willows, or whatever the sur¬ 
rounding foliage affords. Some structures are lined 
with tar paper. Many have heating devices ranging 
from charcoal burners to gasoline or coal-oil stoves. 
Seats may be plush-lined and padded or they may be 
rude boards or empty shell cases. 

Of importance in all blind structure is that the 
coverage is natural and blends in with the native 
cover of the region. Blinds should be sufficiently 
dense that waterfowl will not detect the hunter’s 
movement behind the camouflage. They must offer 
protection against visibility from above. This latter 
feature may be accomplished by making the blind 
much wider in the bottom than in the top. Also, 
quite often the top, or open part of the blind, is 
covered between the two gunners. That is, it con¬ 
tains open cockpits of sorts, one for each shooter. It 
should be stressed that more than two hunters to a 
blind is definitely poor business. One man is much 
easier to conceal than two, and two are the limit. 
Interference in shooting, hazards of gun handling. 


and shooting on the same birds is the inevitable re¬ 
sult of more than two gunners in a blind. 

Lake and marsh blinds are usually so situated that 
they look out over an open hole of water where 
artificial decoys are placed. The concealment should 
be so situated that the prevailing wind is to the 
shooter’s back, or at least to his right or left. Often 
two blinds are built, one on either side of an open 
hole, so that regardless of wind direction the hunters 
may select a blind where they will not have wildfowl 
stooling over their position from the rear. 

Making sets of artificial decoys is important. (See 
“Decoys.”) In small openings of water the number of 
decoys may be few. A dozen or even less may suffice. 
On large, open bodies of water the set should be 
larger. Frequently 50 to 100 decoys are used. Care 
should be taken to arrange the decoys so that de¬ 
coying birds breasting the wind will be brought di¬ 
rectly before the front of the blind. If the wind is 
blowing sharply from one’s left, for example, the 
decoys would be set well into the wind, considerably 
to the left of the front of the blind. Birds invariably 
come in against the wind. Experimentation will 
show you where to place the stool. For effective 
shooting the birds must be brought in directly be¬ 
fore you. Decoying ducks from the rear or the ex¬ 
treme ends of your blind will give but one hunter a 
chance to shoot. Even then he will either be caught 
unawares or, at best, off balance for his shots. 

Shallow-water ducks, or puddle ducks, usually do 
not sit in as tight formation as the diving species. 
For this reason, in shallow-lake shooting spread your 
decoys out a bit. For divers, mass them in a more 
compact group. A tight, close set of decoys for mal¬ 
lards, for example, would indicate to decoying fowl 
that they were a new flock, just arrived, and were 
still in the process of looking things over to see if all 
was well. Spread out the decoys; they then fool their 
living brethren into thinking that this spot is satis¬ 
factory and there is something in these parts to eat. 

Ever remember that the greatest device in the 
world for luring waterfowl is food. It is against the 
law to scatter such an inducement for hungry birds, 
so the next best thing is to lead them to believe that 
the artificial decoys are sitting in a land of plenty, 
with the napkins tucked up under their chins. 

With a good blind and a proper set of decoys, the 
last act in a duck shooter’s procedure before the 
actual shooting is the calling of the birds. Here, 
again, geographic location, the size of the body of 
water where one is shooting, the strength of the 
wind, and dozens of other factors enter into the pic¬ 
ture. No matter what is stated herein as to methods 
of duck calling, many duck shooters are going to 
disagree. Each man to his opinion is an old Ameri¬ 
can right. But, anyway, take this or leave it, as one 
man’s observation and opinion. 

A Cajun with a half-dozen homemade decoys 
parks his pirogue in waist-high sawgrass, or three- 
cornered bulrush. With a little anemic homemade 
call from native bamboo he squeaks an invitation to 
hardy red-legged mallards from the north country, 
and the idiots swing in. On Reelfoot Lake, Tennes¬ 
see guides pump up the bellows and sound forth on 
calls a foot long, the most terrific high-tuned blast 
ever heard in ducking places. Believe it or not, the 
birds swarm in, though everyone knows a mallard 
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never was guilty of such a noise. Along the Missis¬ 
sippi River a rubber duck call, which sold for 50 
cents prewar and is as harsh as a horseshoe rasp on 
the edge of a shovel, blares forth. It lifts the duck 
cap from your head and curls your graying side¬ 
burns. Nevertheless the birds breast the wind and 
settle, some of them not 10 feet away from you as you 
crouch awaiting the word to rise and fire. 

This all adds up to something—but it is hard to 
define. If birds flare when you call, you had better 
remain silent. Also on the larger, more open bodies 
of water, or on Old Man River himself, you may 
blast loud and long. The birds seem to like it. In the 
confines of small timbered potholes, or little sloughs, 
the loud notes bounce around a bit too much. A 
well-modulated form of calling would be in better 
taste, for the auditorium is not too large and the 
acoustics might lead the birds to believe that super¬ 
man duck was sounding forth. Few of the webfeet 
care to meet him. 

Careful analysis of duck calling leads us to these 
conclusions. First, be sparing with the chatter. Wild¬ 
fowl do not call a great deal to their fellows. Why 
should they attempt to get someone to come in and 
join the party when the feed is free? It is not duck 
nature; they are a bit hoggish. 

It has been observed, secondly, that the pitch of 
the duck call has little to do with results. Some 
people sing tenor, others bass. Ducks probably have 
as much variation in their vocal cords. More im¬ 
portant, it has been noted that a call should be 
tuned to a certain vibration, or timbre , of sound. If 
this vibration level is maintained—if you stay on the 
beam of this—you can almost feel the call vibrate. 
Then you can call ducks. The 50-cent job will go 
right along with the silver reeds if you are artist 
enough to do this. Duck-calling records and treatises 
are informative. Play or read them, then try them 
out. They are still informative. 

Duckboats in the northern lakes and marshes 
will be briefly mentioned. For sneak-shooting activ¬ 
ities they need to be pointed, inconspicuous as to 
color, and easy to propel. For blind shooting, they 
must be sufficient in size so that they will get you 
there and back and of such proportions that they 
can be concealed beneath the blind, or in it, or in 
the vegetation closely adjacent. A boat painted dead- 
grass color and dotted or spotted with camouflaged 
dabs of black or dark brown paint is good. Make the 
thing as mottled as a mallard hen. Birds will not 
easily be alarmed when they see it. 

In a like manner treat your duck coat to the same 
process as camouflaging your boat. Our Pacific 
fighters wore jungle suits. Imitate them in decorat¬ 
ing your shooting garb. You may not need go so far 
as our fighting men in painting your face, but it is 
well to remember that the smart duck shooter does 
not twist and turn, peering at decoying fowl and 
letting the white of his face reveal his whereabouts. 

Rivers, sandbars, points, and overflow timberland 
of willows and hardwoods will be discussed next. 
Much of the previously written matter is applicable 
here. A few differences are to be noted. 

On the rivers you are more apt to get into the 
shooting of the diving ducks. Canvasbacks, redheads, 
and scaup loathe the marshes as a rule and keep the 
majority of their flight along the big streams. Puddle 


ducks, particularly the mallards, pintails, and teals, 
will often give you a swing. A set of decoys for them 
in sheltered water, close to your blind, often brings 
surprising results. Large stools of decoys for the 
divers is the rule. Remember that few of these 
creatures can utter a single quack. You need to ap¬ 
peal to them by sheer numbers. If you can get a burr 
in your tongue like a Scotchman, a guttural sort of a 
croak, calling helps. How to spell it, or depict it on 
paper, is beyond us. 

Your blocks or decoys should be many. If the 
water is large, about 200 will at least give you proper 
exercise in setting them before you can wilt down in 
your blind and await results. Divers are most clan¬ 
nish, and for them the decoys must be in tighter 
formation. Be careful that you are not too far from 
the stool. You are better off in the middle of it, for 
the big number of your decoys may put you a “fur 
piece" from the decoying birds. Also divers are 
tough and rugged and you need to center your shots 
to kill them. Divers and deep water are a bad com¬ 
bination. If not riddled in the air, canvasback, red¬ 
heads, and scaups can dive to China and are hard to 
retrieve. Even a good dog gets a tough workout in 
flowing water. However, good dogs are the best in¬ 
vestment one ever made and wise conservation de¬ 
crees their wider use. 

River blinds on points may be brushed-up affairs 
coinciding with the surrounding vegetation. On 
sandbars, pits are often employed. Here you may 
spread your goose decoys—stuffed ones or profiles. 
Often they bring results. In marshes and on lakes, 
goose spreads are a waste of time unless you hunt one 
of those rare areas where migrating geese do fly over 
your territory. Sandbars are a different proposition. 
Geese love them and a few decoys for them go along 
well with the duck stool in the waters close by. 

Overflow timberland is part of Old Man River. 
Illinois has a bit of it, Missouri more of it, and in 
Arkansas this form of shooting reaches its zenith. 
Blinds are built in the margins of timbered potholes 
or sloughs. Usually they are heavily brushed with 
willows from the back side and all shooting is done 
out in front over the decoys. This, by the way, is 
where it should be done. Some open areas in the 
St. Louis vicinity have sunken barrels where gunners 
squat and shoot as if in a revolving turret. These 
spots, however, are rare. 

Timber shooting is definitely of the puddle-duck 
variety. A few wayward scaup do wander in these 
areas, but the divers taken in such surroundings are 
rare. Decoys are usually used grudgingly. The water 
area of visibility does not warrant large spreads. A 
dozen to 18 blocks in such places usually is sufficient. 
Some hunters are loath to use these exacting num¬ 
bers, maintaining that the ducks can count and im¬ 
mediately recognize the spread as a dozen, or a dozen 
and a half, “decks" purchased in a local sporting- 
goods store. 

Arkansas blinds deserve special mention. They are 
usually as big as boxcars and placed in the wooded 
overflow timber. The tops are wide open and an 
ordinary orchestra might be seated on the benches 
in them and in accompaniment to their music tap 
their feet on the wooden floors. The blinds are cov¬ 
ered with a poor concealment of brush. But they get 
results. Maybe the abundance of the birds trading 
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Plate XIII. 


and Snow Geese in East Texas. As one progresses eastward toward Louisiana, blue geese become 
more abundant than the snows. In Texas snows are the most abundant. 


over the area accounts for the shooting success. Pos- 
sibly the heavy timber conceals the structures so well 
that the birds are upon them before they are noticed. 

Calling in Arkansas is the Reel foot Lake variety, 
or a chatter that is used only by mating ducks in the 
spring of the year. Some interpret this gabbling as a 
feed call. Maybe it is, an invitation to come roll the 
acorns as they are so numerous that help is solicited 
in eating them up. Anyway, the Stuttgart blinds and 
calling are effective. Several thousands of acres of 
domestic rice may have something to do with the 
worthwhileness of this area. 

Before leaving this vicinity, mention might be 
made of the geese in the Cairo, Illinois, district. 
Baited into a small area by the Illinois Conserva¬ 
tion Department, thousands of Canada honkers 
spend a leisurely winter gabbling man-raised corn 
or making sojourns to the gravel and sand on the 
bars in the Mississippi. In this area pits are dug, 
profile and stuffed geese are placed in cornfields 
closely adjacent to the refuge, and every precaution 
is taken which seems in keeping with goose-shooting 
tactics. For $10 or $15 a hunter may crawl into a 
pit and kill his two birds. He could do equally well, 
as has often been observed, by standing in the 
back barn door of a farm catering to hunters. 


En route to the Delta country where Old Man 
River spews into the Gulf, one other form of duck 
shooting deserves mention. This is in the Cadahoula 
Lake vicinity. Here blinds are built with the same 
care as those made by the Yankees in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Spreads of decoys are put out in the 
same manner and ducks are called with a combina¬ 
tion of the Reelfoot call and the Illinois River chat¬ 
ter. In low-water years one may wade knee deep a 
mile out in this large lake and get shooting on the 
milion fowl that frequent it. High water offers some 
boat shooting, and birds feeding in the margins on 
acorns offer something similar to Arkansas condi¬ 
tions. 

Below New Orleans the Mississippi spreads out 
into a delta. These low mud flats are frequented by 
an abundance of blue geese. Snow geese are com¬ 
mon, and the ringneck, or Canada goose, may be 
taken in some numbers by the initiated and the 
fortunate. 

Blinds are generally built along the line of flight 
utilized by the birds. This flight is subject to change, 
and so it is studiously observed. A pirogue usually is 
towed behind a speedboat and furnishes a seat and 
blind to the hunter when he determines just where 
the place is to be. A bundle of roseau-cane is cut and 
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poked down alongside the boat in the shallow 
waters. Duck decoys are placed for the puddle ducks. 
Often lumps of mud are kicked up in the bog with 
boots and decorated with bits of paper to decoy 
snow and blue geese. 

The geese are called by Cajun guides with the 
voice. Puddle ducks are squeaked in with small, 
slender cane calls. Decoys are usually homemade 
from cypress knees by Cajun craftsmen. They are 
the most perfect imitation of a duck ever con¬ 
structed. Often eager hunters pay as much as $75 
per dozen for them. There definitely is no supply on 
the market. Cypress is practically waterlog-proof 
and will last for an eternity; also, it is almost as light 
as balsa wood. 

Westward from New Orleans one shoots in the 
coastal marsh or directly north of it in the rice fields. 
This same terrain extends into East Texas. Of the 
rice-field shooting, there is little to tell. Birds swarm 
into this area of abundant food and are popped off 
in the canals surrounding the fields. Either that, or 
they are flight-shot as they trade back and forth to¬ 
ward the coastal region. 

In the coastal marsh, duck and goose shooting 
again resembles a science. As previously mentioned, 
waterfowl are gullible in the wintering grounds. 


Seldom do the gunners have definite blinds where 
they go. Usually the Cajun guide poles out into the 
boggy, reedy country. He infrequently has over a 
dozen decoys. A small opening of water in the reeds 
usually answers admirably. The decoys are set close 
into the fringe of tules, bulrush, or whatever the 
cover is. The pirogue is backed into the vegetation 
and the ever-present slender cane duck call is 
brought into view. 

Mallards and, more commonly, pintails respond 
eagerly. The latter is probably the finest eating 
bird of all the duck clan in the vicinity of the rice 
fields. A gadwall or widgeon readily decoys, teal 
sweep past, and often a stupid diver will give a shot. 
Over the coastal marsh blue and snow geese drift 
aimlessly. Generally they are in small numbers. The 
Cajun whoops and hollers with his voice and the 
silly fowl turn about. Squawking and answering 
excitedly, they more often than not fly directly over 
the concealed gunners. Less often Canadas are called 
by the voice and in for a kill. It is not unusual by 
any means. The white-fronted geese, while not 
abundant, present a more difficult problem. Few of 
the marsh men can call them and no artificial call 
was ever developed to entice this most wary of the 
geese. 



Plate XIV. Gene Howe, Amarillo, Texas, and Nash Buckingham, Memphis, Tenn., begin digging a pit blind on the South 
Canadian River in West Texas. Both geese and ducks are commonly taken along Southwestern rivers from such a blind. 
The hunters have their quail-shooting togs on. Hunting is divided between bobwhite and the ducks and geese. 
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Testimony to the effectiveness of this hit-and-miss 
hunting is borne out by data taken in a day shoot¬ 
ing place south of Lake Charles, in 1942. Over 
10,000 ducks were killed and over 5,000 geese were 
taken. There was not a blind on the whole property. 
The guides were Cajuns and the calling was done by 
voice. Duck decoys were never more than a dozen 
and goose decoys were never used. 

Inland from the coast in the vicinity of Abbeville 
a blind frequented by a former governor of Louisi¬ 
ana is now used by one of the clubs. It was a sunken 
concrete structure 6 feet square in a lake over 4 feet 
in depth. The shooter could pick his birds and kill 
a limit of mallards, pintails, or canvasbacks. Calling 
was not necessary and possibly two dozen decoys 
were used. 

In shooting waterfowl along the Mississippi it 
should be remembered that gunning on this webfoot 
thoroughfare is as old as our white civilization. 
Conditions are ever changing. If you are a casual 
hunter and go out once a season, avail yourself of 
guides and place your shooting destiny in their 
hands. If you are a dyed-in-the-wool duck pursuer 
your observations and experiments will keep you 
abreast of the times. Ten years from now you may 
be using decoys 3 feet long. You may be using radio 
short waves for your calling and resorting to radar 
to locate your quarry. The mallard may be a new 
American upland game bird and the limit may be 
one fowl per season. 

Whatever the score, your shooting success will be 
measured by your persistence. As in training a dog, 
the same thing is applicable in outwitting a duck or 
a goose. You must know more than they do. 

CENTRAL-WEST AREA 

The great shooting area in the central section of 
the United States is the famous Bear River marshes 
in Utah, which most shooters claim has more spe¬ 
cies of waterfowl and a greater abundance of them 
than any single place in this country. Many shoot¬ 
ers, when the daily limit permitted, vied to see how 
many species rather than how many ducks they 
could bag in one day’s shooting. Though no one 
is recorded as having killed one each of all 16 of 
the species found there in a single day’s shooting, 
a few shooters have come close to this mark. Pin¬ 
tails, teal, mallards, redheads, gadwall, shovellers, 
widgeon, greater and lesser scaup all are present, 
and quite a few Canada and lesser snow geese are 
found. 

The greatest problem encountered by the shoot¬ 
ers on these marshes is that of transportation. The 
marsh is too soft for a vehicle and too shallow for 
a boat, except along the fringes. To overcome this 
some shooters have turned inventors and the con¬ 
traption^ called “marsh gliders,” “mud gliders,” 
“mud boats,” and varied other names, have re¬ 
sulted. These have much in common with both a 
boat and a tractor, and they provide a means of 
getting through the broad marshes. The average 
shooter uses reed mats and temporary makeshift 
blinds. 

Although large tracts of the marsh are taken up 
by private duck clubs, the individual shooter does 
not have any trouble finding plenty of sport. There 
are few great human population centers in that 


area, as there are in other and less populous water- 
fowl marshes, which may be one reason why there 
is shooting for everyone. 

The Colorado River and the Platte River both 
supply good duck shooting, and many of the man¬ 
made reservoirs in the central area attract large 
concentrations during the migration period. 

Both North and South Dakota are among the best 
waterfowl shooting states, especially the former. 
Birds from thousands of square miles of Canadian 
marshes funnel through North Dakota, beginning 
early in the fall and continuing all through the 
season. Here also the shooting is varied, with good 
sport found in the wide stubble fields and marshes, 
as well as on the lakes and rivers. 

PACIFIC COAST 

The Pacific coast wildfowler of today not only 
has a wider variety of waterfowl, but a greater 
abundance than that of the Atlantic coast shooter. 
A number of species of geese winter along the 
coastal area west of the Sierra and the Cascade 
ranges, including the cackling, Canada, western 
Canada, lesser Canada, tule, Ross’s, lesser snow 
and white-fronted geese as well as the black brant. 
The ducks found there include the mallard, gadwall, 
baldpate, pintail, green-wing and cinnamon teal, 
shoveller, wood duck, redhead, ring-necked duck, 
canvasback, greater scaup, lesser scaup, golden-eye, 
bufflehead, old squaw, western harlequin, white¬ 
winged scoter, surf scoter and American scoter, all 
of the mergansers, and in Southern California the 
fulvous tree duck. With this variety, and with an 
abundance of some of these species wintering along 
the coastal area from Georgia Strait to the Gulf of 
California, it is not surprising that duck shooting 
is a popular sport in this area. 

In California the wide river valleys, stubble fields, 
rice flats, and marshes offer opportunities for nearly 
every type of duck shooting. Here occur almost 
every kind of blind, from the sunken barrel, sunken 
box, stake blind, tule blind, brush blind, and boat 
blind to the various floating types. 

In the southern part of the state the tules (tooleys), 
which grow in rank profusion in many areas, make 
the shooter’s task somewhat easier. While some 
shooters build platforms in the tules, many follow 
the simpler method of merely pushing into them 
with a boat after scattering a few decoys on the 
open water. This is one area where a good retriever 
really pays his way, for nose as well as eyes is re¬ 
quired to find a dead bird in the tules. Teal and 
pintails are fairly plentiful early in the season and 
the canvasbacks and mallards appear later. 

Along the coast there are large number of various 
species of diving ducks, and the black brant are re¬ 
ported to be making a comeback in some areas. 
The geese are more plentiful inland, on the lakes 
and through «the river valleys, where they find rich 
gleaning in the fields and plenty of food in the 
marshes. Areas such as the Suisun marshes, Salton 
Sea, and Butte Creek have no scarcity of waterfowl, 
and with the many private and commercial duck 
clubs there is no difficulty in finding a good shoot¬ 
ing spot. The commercial clubs which have sprung 
up in recent years have increased the problem faced 
by the shooter of moderate means, however, and 
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they have also been accused of doing their share 
in reducing waterfowl abundance. But California 
is a big state, and there still is good open shooting 
to be found by the man willing to seek it out. 

In the willows area the lesser snow goose and the 
white-front offers plenty of sport, and they are still 
reasonably plentiful. The San Joaquin Valley is 
the gathering place for myriads of waterfowl, but 
many of the really good areas are privately owned, 
most of them by private clubs. The private clubs, 
however, are seldom charged with overshooting, for 
most of them follow self-imposed regulations which 
tend to conserve waterfowl. 

California has probably the only duck club, the 
Bolsa Chica Club, which paid a cash dividend to 
its original members, for oil was located on the club 
property and the members have been getting royalty 
checks as well as unusually fine waterfowl shooting. 

The lesser snow geese, or waveys, are not so plenti¬ 
ful as they were shortly after the turn of the century, 
but they still provide plenty of sport. The favorite 
method of hunting is from sunken barrels in the 
open fields and marsh fringes, and profile decoys 
are widely used. Many shooters insist they would 
rather shoot waveys than any other goose, but 
would rather have one of any other species than 
ten waveys for eating. In the early days these geese 
were so plentiful in California that they were killed 
by the thousands by men with clubs. Today, how¬ 
ever, it takes a full-choked 12 to get a limit. 

The duck shooting in Washington is not what it 
was, but conditions are improving in most areas. 
The large bays, lakes, and rivers have an assort¬ 
ment of ducks and geese, and the coastal area pro¬ 
vides fair shooting on diving ducks. 

Oregon has excellent shooting in the central and 
coastal areas, with Klamath Lake one of the con¬ 
centration ploints for both waterfowl and shooters. 
Some of the ducks, including the lordly canvasback, 
are not highly prized for the table at some periods, 
for those that are taken on the big salmon rivers 
of both Washington and Oregon eat a lot of salmon 
e gg s - This gives the duck the flavor of a mackerel 
that has rested too long in the sun. Tule Lake 
Refuge harbors a tremendous variety of both ducks 
and geese, and while this is sanctuary, there is ex¬ 
cellent shooting outside the refuge borders. 

Canada 

From the edge of spruce in eastern Manitoba to 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta 
lies a vast region of prairie and parkland. This is 
where Canada raises her tremendous crop of wheat, 
barley, and other cereals; wherever land is tilled 
there are grainfields. Scattered throughout most of 
this great expanse of agricultural land are countless 
sloughs and potholes, marshlands and rush-bordered 
lakes, the home and breeding grounds for many of 
our waterfowl resources from April through Oc¬ 
tober. When the dark-green tules turn to brown and 
the reeds to golden yellow, this land of wheat and 
ducks becomes one of the finest wildfowling regions 
in the world, for it holds not only the birds that 
were bred and born there, but it is the early-autumn 
rendezvous and travel lane for waterfowl that breed 
beyond in the unsettled North. Any discussion of 


wildfowling in Canada, then, naturally is built 
around this region of the Prairie Provinces. 

Kinds of Waterfowl Hunted. The mallard leads 
the list as the most abundant and popular duck on 
the prairies. Whether encountered in small num¬ 
bers in slough or pothole, or in its many thousands 
on the stubble fields, the mallard is, over all, the 
chief Canadian sporting duck. The pintail, although 
a common breeder both on the prairies and farther 
north, is not so abundant in autumn as the mallard, 
probably because of an earlier shift of its popula¬ 
tion southward. Nor is it so highly favored as a table 
bird. Occasionally the black duck is taken in the 
west; it is usually, however, a single bird traveling 
with mallards. These do not breed on the prairies, 
but in late summer there is a westward movement of 
“blackies,” mostly adult males, which join up with 
the mallards. In eastern Canada, of course, the black 
duck takes the place of the mallard as the most 
popular of wildfowl. 

The blue-winged teal is well along in its migra¬ 
tion when the Canadian season opens, and at best 
there is seldom more than a week of good teal shoot¬ 
ing before all but a few stragglers have moved out 
of the country. Some hunters favor this teal during 
early-season “shirtsleeve” weather, but because of 
its size and early departure it is of secondary impor¬ 
tance as a game species. 

All other river ducks—the gadwall, baldpate, 
green-winged teal, and shoveller—individually make 
up a small portion of the total bag. While frequent¬ 
ly taken in the mixed bags of early season, they 
seldom are especially sought-after as is the mallard. 
In market days these birds were known as “rough 
ducks,” and this term still is applied to the bag of 
indiscriminately-plumaged birds of these kinds 
which, except for the shoveller, the gunner often is 
unable to identify as to species. 

Of the diving ducks, the canvasback is the most 
favored; and in some regions where it is particularly 
abundant in fall flight, it replaces the mallard in 
popularity. The redhead, though not so well liked 
as the canvasback, is shot heavily. Most of the red¬ 
heads shot are late-hatched young, poor in flesh and 
plumage. Its abundance in the bag is not due to the 
redhead’s popularity, but because in the mild early 
season these young, unwary birds often are the only 
ducks coming to the decoys. Both the canvasback 
and the redhead have suffered severe reductions in 
number. 

Canvasback shooting is largely an early-October 
affair, this being the period when the birds ren¬ 
dezvous on the larger marshes before their south¬ 
ward departure. In most years their main passage 
takes place in the middle of October and, even 
though open water may persist for several more 
weeks, the species is uncommon the remainder of 
the season. 

The lesser scaup, or bluebill, is the most common 
diving duck on Canadian waters. In old times it was 
shot only when other kinds were scarce or lacking, 
but now it is taken regularly wherever it gathers, 
although it is by no means so popular as the canvas¬ 
back. The bluebill is the fall duck of western 
shooters. During the early part of the season there 
is only a thin scattering of scaup over the prairies. 
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Plate XV. Eskimo calling cackling geese by waving his cap and shouting “L-u-u-k, L-u-u-k.’ 


its greatest concentrations being attained after the 
middle of October. The mass exodus of bluebills 
with the freeze-up is the most spectacular event of 
the Canadian season, and on a clear, quiet evening 
of the first hard frost the sky east and west as far as 
the eye can see is strewn with darts of bluebills head¬ 
ing southward. 

The greater scaup, the “broadbill” of eastern 
shooters, is uncommon in the west and is shot only 
rarely. Nor is the ring-necked duck a common game 
species. The scoters, the golden-eyes, the bufflehead, 
and the harlequin duck are only of local importance 
as game ducks and generally are not especially 
sought after. Likewise, the coot, although present 
almost everywhere ducks are found, is not con¬ 
sidered a sporting bird. Thus, studying species com¬ 
position of hunters’ bags, biologists of the Detla 
Waterfowl Research Station, in Manitoba, ex¬ 
amined 11,000 ducks without recording a single 
bagged coot. 

The Canada goose, frequently called “gray goose” 
or “honker,” is the most popular and abundant of 
the larger waterfowl. Although the systematic orni¬ 
thologists are somewhat uncertain regarding the 
racial subdivisions of this group, Canadian hunters 


recognize the bird in three sizes: big, medium, and 
small. The big honker, the common Canada goose, 
ranges from 714 to 14 pounds, with reports of 
larger birds, up to 18 pounds. The middle-sized bird 
is the lesser Canada goose, ranging from 3I/2 to 7 
pounds. The tiny bird is the Richardson’s goose, 3 
to 6 pounds. Farther west the largest and smallest 
of the geese are represented by darker birds, the 
western Canada goose and the cackling goose. 

In Saskatchewan and in Alberta the white-fronted 
goose is an important game species; and recently 
its numbers have shifted eastward into Manitoba. 
The lesser snow goose and the blue goose are com¬ 
mon spring migrants through western Canada, but 
are rare there in autumn. The best-known shooting 
ground for these species is the south shore of James 
Bay, in Ontario. The greater snow goose is concen¬ 
trated only on the lower St. Lawrence River where 
it stops a while each autumn on its way to its Caro¬ 
lina wintering grounds. The brant are coastal 
species only, the American brant being shot on the 
east coast and the black brant along the British 
Columbia shoreline. 

Types of Shooting. Shooting practices fall under 
two broadly-defined types: dry-land shooting and 
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over-water gunning. In the west, there are many 
old-timers who have shot ducks all their lives with¬ 
out ever having stepped in a canoe or donned a pair 
of hip boots. This, of course, is where stubble or pass 
shooting is at its best, and where the finest kind of 
wildfowling may be had with one’s feet firmly set 
on dry ground. Elsewhere, in marshland, or lake or 
coastal waters, most of the gunning is done over 
water with decoys. 

Stubble Shooting. In late July and early August, 
mallards begin to gather in small crowds on the 
western marshes or lake shores. Many of these are 
adult males which have been skulking flightless in 
the tules for the last few weeks. Now, with their 
new wing feathers fully grown, they are on the 
move again. Their numbers are increased as the 
new-flying young-of-the-year join their company, 
until by late August or early September individual 
bands have grown from a few hundred to several 
thousand. By and large, the old females still are 
moulting in the marshland during this early gath¬ 
ering period. 

At this same time the grain harvest is in full 
swing, and the gleanings left behind by the harvest 
crews are the main source of food for these birds. 
They fly to the stubble morning and evening to feed 


on the fields, loafing and preening on their mudbars 
or beaches between flights. During the early season 
there may be shuttles back and forth between loafing 
bars and stubble field all day long; the mass of birds, 
however, generally hold to the early and late hours. 
As the season advances, and particularly as the hun¬ 
ter comes afield, there is little or no movement dur¬ 
ing the middle hours of the day. 

These stubble gatherings are made up mostly of 
mallards, although a few pintails are found with 
them and an occasional black duck. Usually solid 
flocks of pintails are not found on the stubble until 
late in the season. 

In September most of the males are in drab, fe¬ 
male-like plumage, the adults in their eclipse, and 
the young in their juvenile dress. Many hunters 
mistake these for hens. As the season advances into 
October, however, the drakes, old and young alike, 
assume the bright green head and ruddy breast of 
the breeding plumage. It is then that stubble shoot¬ 
ing is best of all; the birds dress firm and yellow, 
with hardly a pinfeather. 

Before the hunting season, large groups of sev¬ 
eral thousand may feed together on one field, but as 
hunting gets under way they quickly break into 
smaller bands, and reach farther afield for their 
food. Sometimes they fly 50 or 60 miles to favored 



Plate XVI. Eskimo Hunter and Emperor Geese. 
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fields, particularly when some distant region has 
suffered late-summer or early-autumn rains to delay 
the harvest. At such times the birds leave the home 
marsh with the first hint of dawn, arriving on the 
stubble at sun-up. After the morning feed, they loaf 
on some wet field, feed again at twilight, and then fly 
the long way back to their loafing bars for grit and 
night’s rest. 

The hunter who would take these stubble birds 
must count on two days afield for every good hunt. 
First he locates a field the birds are using; then he 
returns the next morning or afternoon, well ahead 
of the flight, to take his position. He may dig a pit 
to hide himself, or take a position in a grassy fence- 
row, or pull a few woods and straws together. If he 
uses decoys he sets them up-wind of his hiding place 
in a spot where droppings are fresh or where he saw 
the birds yesterday. If it is a dawn shoot he must 
arrive in the dark of night and be settled at the first 
hint of light; if an evening shoot, he must arrive 
while the sun is still well up over the horizon. Short¬ 
ly after he has arranged his decoys and hidden him¬ 
self, the flight begins; everywhere the sky is broken 
by strings of mallards moving out to the fields. Most 
of the ducks are going to other destinations, but 
some of these will cross the gunner’s field and he 
may have some excellent shooting of birds passing 
overhead. If he has chosen his field well, however, 
most of his shooting will be at birds coming in to 
feed. A band will come straight from the marsh or 
lake, swing low over the field, circling again and 
again, more like doves than ducks, the light flashing 
golden on their white under-wing coverts. As the 
band circles, it is joined by stray twos and threes 
until suddenly a host of mallards is upon the gunner, 
who must be clear of head and steady of hand to take 
his double. Often, particularly if he has taken his 
birds from the rear of the flock, they will swing over 
at least once more for another shot before departing 
for a more peaceful feeding spot. Seldom does the 
stubble hunter take his limit, and the shoot in¬ 
variably is “short and sweet.” Hardly has it begun 
before the shades of evening or the bright morning 
light has ended the shooting. The chances are that 
this field will be abandoned following the shoot, and 
will yield small return the next day; then the 
stubble-hunter must go elsewhere. 

With the careful sportsman stubble hunting is 
the least wasteful of all wildfowling, for the birds 
are downed on dry land in very light cover. They 
must be retrieved as shot, however, for the crippled 
mallard is almost as quick of foot and can hide in as 
scant a cover as the ring-necked pheasant. Thus, in 
the fading light of evening shoots, the careless gun¬ 
ner may bring heavy waste. 

Geese, like mallards, generally are shot on stubble 
fields. They likewise fly from the marsh or lake 
morning and evening to partake of the gleanings. 
They come to the prairies in late September and 
reach peak numbers by mid-October; a few flocks 
remain each year for a short while after the marshes 
and lake shores are frozen over. The technique for 
hunting is much the same as with mallards, a using 
field being located and the hunters returning the 
next day to dig pits and set decoys before the flight 
begins. When heavily shot, the Canada geese become 
extremely wary, seldom feeding more than a day 


or so in the same field and shying away from the 
very best of decoy set-ups. 

Pass Shooting. Although ducks move freely in the 
unbounded sky, their local travels are dictated by 
the pattern of the terrain below them. Thus, when 
traveling from one water area to another they follow 
the shortest overland route, such as the “narrows” 
separating two lakes. Or they will follow creek beds, 
even when dry, or take their flight line along a chain 
of potholes. For this reason, patchwork of small 
and large water areas in western Canada gives the 
finest of all pass shooting; often the hunter in a new 
region may find his stand by merely studying a map. 

In slough and pothole country where many small 
water areas sit one close to another, there is a regu¬ 
lar back-and-forth traffic of ducks, offering first-rate 
pass shooting. Sometimes hunters help the flight 
along by taking separate stands and forcing the 
birds, in turn, from one pothole to the next. Such 
hunting is at its best during the early season before 
the birds have moved from their local marshes to 
the larger concentration centers. Mixed bags are 
the rule and young birds, probably native to the 
region, are taken in greatest number. On some of 
the larger lake systems, such “narrows” are famous 
the land over for the pass shooting, both in the early 
season and later in the fall when the migration is in 
full swing. 

Larger marshes often are patterned in intricate 
mazes by the growths of bulrush, cattail, and cane- 
reed; and, naturally, there is movement of birds 
from one portion to another. In these travels, very 
definite air trails are followed across the marsh 
growth in passage from one bay to the next. If he is 
lucky, a gunner may place himself at a stand over 
which passes a seemingly endless flight of birds, 
usually swinging low and often crossing over a lane 
hardly a gunshot wide. The word “lucky” is used 
advisedly for, even though the hunter knows the 
marsh well, certain passes are used only in certain 
winds; where one evening he may spot a heavy 
flight, a slight shift in wind is followed by a change 
in passage. When he returns the following day, not a 
single bird crosses at this stand. Marsh passes are at 
their very best in early October when the canvas- 
backs are making ready to move south; or in late 
October when the bluebills are down in their many 
thousands. 

Mallards flighting to stubble regularly follow 
lanes of travel when leaving or coming to their loaf¬ 
ing bars. They may cross a lake-shore ridge at a 
creek mouth, or follow a stream-bed, or a chain of 
sloughs—not only day after day, but year after yean 
Indeed, the recorded history of some mallard passes 
goes back half a century or more. The gunner who 
takes his stand at one of these crossings must be 
skilled and careful, for those birds passing just out 
of range invariably outnumber the fair shots; if 
thoughtless or eager, he is tempted to “reach out” 
farther than he should. Most of the birds he takes 
are passing straight overhead. 

Even though the passage of mallards is regular, 
the shooting is by no means a routine affair. Success 
depends upon wind and weather. In a blow, par¬ 
ticularly if there is light snow, the finest kind of 
gunning may be enjoyed if the birds are moving 
against the wind. On the other hand, most of the 
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birds moving with a tail wind may pass out of 
range. Then, again, the movement of mallards is 
higher on fair days when, even with a heavy flight, 
the entire passage is out of range. 

Such mallard passes usually are many yards wide, 
so that only a small part of the total flight is covered 
by one gun. 

Some old-time goose shooters do most of their 
gunning at passes. As with mallards, the history of 
many goose passes predates the experience of 
modern hunters, and the shooting stands are tradi¬ 
tions for man and bird alike. Some passes function 
for both geese and ducks. The passes may be near 
marshes or lakes where the birds cross the shore 
line near the same place day after day, year after 
year. Others are far from the resting waters where 
the travel to and from the fields follows old creek 
beds or strips of marsh. When shooting at such 
passes the gunner tries to take a stand behind cover 
where he can spot the advancing geese far away. 
Should their course bear to the left or right he moves 
breathlessly as best he can in half-crouch to inter¬ 
cept the birds. But if it is a windy day the honkers 
may take a new bearing before they are in range, 
crossing over the place the hunter has just left! 
Hence the rule is “stay put” regardless of the temp¬ 
tation to move. 

Marsh Shooting. On the larger marshes, hunting 
with decoys is the most popular type of wildfowling. 
Marsh shooters may be considered in three cate¬ 
gories: those seeking a bag of ducks regardless of 
species, those seeking mallards, and those who seek 
canvasback. Most gunners fall into the first class 
and, by force of circumstances, most early-season 
bags are mixed, regardless of the hunter’s desire. 
This is because of the heterogeneous make-up of 
the early-fall population, when young of all species 
ply the marsh edge, when the solid bands of mal¬ 
lards move only to stubble, and when the canvas- 
back either will not decoy or are not yet down from 
the north in any number. A typical prairie marsh 
bag during the early season holds a teal or two, a 
baldpate or a shoveller, a brace of young mallards 
full of pinfeathers, a couple of young redheads, and 
perhaps a gadwall or young canvasback. 

As the season advances, the mallard and canvas¬ 
back hunters find good shooting and, if they are as 
wise as the birds, they may take solid bags of the 
kinds they seek. Some old-timers seek to take a limit 
of males only in canvasback or mallard when the 
birds are working well. Good mallard shooting de¬ 
pends upon time and weather. During the early 
season—that is, during late September and the first 
days of October—mallards do not decoy well in the 
marsh. The stubble birds move to and from their 
fields, offering only the chance shot to the gunner 
in his marsh hide. The advent of good shooting 
coincides with the rough autumn weather that 
comes when the drakes have changed into their 
bright nuptial dress. When winds blow hard and 
heads are bright green, mallard shooting is good in 
the marsh. The setup for mallards is a protected lee 
shore or a small marsh slough. The birds make their 
regular morning flight to the fields, and then return 
to their usual loafing places on the open bars. In the 
face of the rough winds, however, they do not wait 
long in the open and, after taking grit, they begin 


to move in to the protected marsh edges. Thus there 
is a steady passage of birds seeking cover, the mak¬ 
ings of a first-rate shoot. Generally a small set of 
decoys is best. Such shooting is to be had for only 
a few days each autumn, for the rough winds and the 
bright plumage are advance notices of winter 
weather shortly to follow. 

In some regions where all marshes are small and 
scattered, these waters are the only areas used by 
stubble birds in the absence of lake beaches or 
marsh mudflats. Often such small waters are imme¬ 
diately adjacent to stubble fields; morning and 
evening the birds merely take a “hop and a jump” 
over to the grain and back. Such sloughs may hold 
from 3 or 4 to 75 or 100 mallards plus a few other 
kinds. They are best hunted at twilight when sud¬ 
denly in the fading light there is a rain of plump, 
thick-necked birds, full of barley, seeking their night 
roost. 

Canvasbacks, like mallards, do not stool well until 
the season has moved along toward its middle. When 
the gunning opens, the man after canvasback hardly 
can hope for a setup that will lure the birds in, 
wings set, feet wide-spread. Instead, his best chance 
is to place decoys where there is a regular movement 
of canvasbacks—at a point of reeds or at the mouth 
of a heavily-used lead. Birds swinging by may be 
drawn over within range of such decoys, even if 
they have no intentions of joining the blocks. Once 
the birds are stooling, however, the gunner can set 
up for the finest of all marsh shooting. His success¬ 
ful hunt depends upon adherence to two rules: (1) 
He must place his decoys where canvasbacks are 
feeding; (2) he must arrange his decoys and hide 
so that the birds can swing in easily. 

In regard to the first point, the canvasback on the 
prairies feeds mostly upon the tubers of sago pond- 
weed (Potamogeton pectinatus), and decoys regu¬ 
larly only where beds of this grow. Evidence of feed¬ 
ing activity is found along the bulrush edge where 
the long stems and leaves of the pondweed, cast 
aside by the ducks, collect in heavy windrows. The 
best indication, of course, is to surprise the feeding 
birds themselves, put them off without a shot, and 
then quickly set up to await their return. This is one 
reason for the canvasback’s inability to stand up 
under heavy gun pressure. The best canvasback 
shooting is on a heavily-shot marsh, for then the 
birds are pushed from one feed bed to the next, to 
be greeted almost everywhere by a set of decoys and 
a couple of guns. 

The special arrangement of the decoys and hide 
is highly important because the canvasback is a 
heavy-bodied bird with relatively small wing area. 
Even when dropping into decoys it comes at a ter¬ 
rific speed. Plainly speaking, it needs a long landing 
strip. Should the hunter place his hide directly up¬ 
wind of the decoys, the birds find it awkward to 
come in to the stool. The result is equally awkward 
for the hunter whose gunning is poor and crippling 
heavy. Thus, the successful canvasback hunter sits 
with the wind hitting his shoulder, letting the birds 
come in for crossing shots, with plenty of water 
up- and down-wind of the stool. 

Many Canadian hunters favor the last marsh 
shoot of the year when the bays are frozen over ex¬ 
cept for here and there a few open holes. In these 




a few mallard and lesser scaup remain until the 
bitter end. Dressed in white clothes, or with a sheet 
to cover their togs, the hunters sit beside holes and 
may take their limit within an hour. These hunters 
drag a canoe over the ice to slip into the hole when 
they pick up their bag. Or they may carry a pole 
and fishline with a hooked wire tip for snagging 
birds from the icy water. Some of these late shooters 
wear ice skates to travel from one hole to the next. 
One or two days of this and wildfowling for the year 
is over, regardless of how many more days the 
record has set for the season. Ice usually ends the 
Canadian shooting season before the legal closing 
arrives. 

Jump shooting on the prairie marshes is largely 
the sport for youths, novices, or the few old-timers 
who particularly favor jumping. For the most part, 
the old marsh shooter seldom jumps his birds. In¬ 
deed, in some circles it is the code that no shot is 
fired in the marsh while going to or from the hide. 
The exception, of course, is in “bluebird” weather 
when the decoys promise little more than the stray 
teal or redhead. This comparative unpopularity of 
jump shooting on the prairies undoubtedly has its 
roots in the make-up of the early marsh population. 
In late September and early October the birds 
skulking in edge cover, lingering until the jumper’s 
canoe is quite upon them, are mostly late-hatched 
young or old females, both still in moult and poor 
of flesh. Hence, even though the sport may be 
good, the quality of birds taken is poor. It is a 
different story with the blue-winged teal, of course; 
and if the hunter is early enough to catch the last 
of the blue-wings, he may do well. 

In the east, particularly in rice country, jumping 
is something else again. Often this is the only way a 
bag is to be had in any weather, and the birds, 
seldom locally reared, may be in excellent condition. 
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Wildfowling in Eastern Canada. Those in the 
west think of the “east” as all of Canada lying be¬ 
tween the Lake of the Woods and the Atlantic, a 
parcel of terrain some 2000 miles wide. Although 
the abundance and variety of ducks through much 
of this region seldom is as great as on the prairies, 
there are some localities with fine waterfowling. 
And in almost any part of this land one will find a 
representative of that special breed of man, the 
black duck hunter. His bird is the finest and the 
wariest of all wildfowl. A brace of northern redlegs 
taken from a beaver pond or tidal marsh to him 
is worth a couple of limits of western pothole ducks, 
particularly (as is often the case) if there are a ruffed 
grouse and a woodcock or two to fill out the other 
game pocket. Black ducks are jumped from rice in 
Ontario, or over decoys on the coastal marshes, or on 
the bottom lands of the big river valleys. Where 
there are farms they sometimes flight to the fields 
like mallards, and make twilight flights from open- 
water loafing grounds to marshland feeding areas. 

Eastern shooters have long held that there are 
two kinds of black duck: the common black duck of 
early season and the big red-legged black duck 
which comes out of the north in late fall. Orni¬ 
thologists likewise divided this bird into two species 
until a young Toronto biologist, Terry Shortt, care¬ 
fully demonstrated the fact that all were one and 
the same kind, those with the bright red legs being 
adult males. These old drakes separate from the 
young and females during the summer and come 
down from the north later, so that this second shift 
of big, red-legged birds was easily mistaken for an¬ 
other species. 

On the shores of the larger lakes there is excellent 
point shooting of diving ducks; and there are some 
good marshes as well. In many regions the blue¬ 
winged teal provides fair early-season hunting and 
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the green-winged teal comes down in mid-autumn. 
Along the rivers and lakes, golden-eyes are in some 
places top ducks, although mostly because they are 
the most common species. On coastal waters there is 
“coot” shooting of scoters, and some of the finest 
brant hunting in the world. 

Although eastern gunners do not have as much 
wildfowling as in the west, they take it just as seri¬ 
ously, and a program for the study of eastern water- 
fowl problems has been estabished in the University 
of New Brunswick, at Fredericton. 

Wildfowling in British Columbia. British Columbia 
is the mountain province, hence wildfowling is 
limited to a relatively small part of the province. 
But it is a big area (bigger than Texas) of widely 
differing terrain, so that actually it offers the widest 
range of duck hunting of any Canadian province. 
In the Peace River country of the northwest is the 
finest stubble shooting in the world. There are 

I jrairie marshes, sloughs and potholes, mountain 
akes and rivers, wide river valleys with rich bottom¬ 
land. And the coast line, including the island coast, 
reaches more than 1000 miles between the State of 
Washington and Alaska. 

Guns and Ammunition. Wildfowling in Canada is 
largely a 12-gauge affair. This is so much the case 
that in many towns and outlying districts dealers 


handle only 12-gauge shells. Since the war, how¬ 
ever, new hunters have picked up any gun they 
could obtain and, in some makes, new arms have 
been available only in small gauges. Of the lesser 
guns, the 20 gauge is more popular than the 16 
gauge. Only novices and a few experts use the .410, 
which nowhere is considered a fowling piece. Old- 
timers, particularly the goose hunters, frequently 
carry 10 gauges, but this is not a common gun in 
marsh shooting. American-made guns outnumber 
the foreign makes. 

The pump gun is by far the most popular arm 
for all waterfowl. The auto-loading gun is nowhere 
as common in the United States because of special 
regulations covering the use of automatic arms. In 
the Prairie Provinces the automatic is outlawed 
for wildfowling, while in the other provinces it 
must be permanently plugged to hold not more 
than one shell in the magazine, thus placing it on 
par with the double. 

Number 6 shot is the favorite for ducks, but 
stubble shooters often carry No. 4's; No. 2*s and No. 
4’s are standard for geese. Number 7^4 shot is not 
popular, and is therefore unobtainable in some re¬ 
gions. So close is the adherence to No. 6 shot that 
many small dealers carry nothing else, and it is used 
for pheasant and chicken as well as for duck. The 
standard load of 31^ drams of powder and ll/g drams 
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of shot is used mostly in marsh shooting, although 
many of the younger hunters go all-out for the 
heaviest load they can get for all shooting. For 
stubble, pass, and goose shooting the 334-1 *4 load is 
generally used. Three-inch hulls scattered about is 
the record left behind by American visitors, for this 
big load is not currently popular with Canadian 
shooters. 

Working Dogs. The Labrador retriever is the 
most popular duck dog throughout the west. The 
black phase is most commonly seen, and there is 
hardly a community between Winnipeg and the 
Peace River which does not have at least one of 
these dogs. The golden Labrador, however, is grow¬ 
ing in popularity, particularly since the end of the 
war, after which time new golden stock was shipped 
in from overseas. All other water retrievers are far 
behind the “lab" in most regions, but the Chesa¬ 
peake still is a local favorite and there are scattered 
golden retrievers, Irish water spaniels, and curly- 
coated retrievers. The springer spaniel is a popular 
upland dog in Canada, often used for ducks. It is 
not generally considered hardy enough, however, 
for late-season and cold-water shooting. 

The new interest in the golden Labrador is due, 
in some measure at least, to the feeling that it is 
much the less conspicuous both in marsh and stub¬ 
ble, and hence a more efficient color for wildfowling. 
Even with the best-trained beast it is not always pos¬ 
sible to keep the jet coat of the black “lab" a secret. 
Strangely, however, the conspicuous coat of the black 
Labrador does not unduly disturb waterfowl. In¬ 
deed, it often happens that when the dog is in 
action, as when making a retrieve, passing ducks 
actually are attracted toward the dog, “tolled," as 
it were; and many hunters have seen their dog 
attract birds within range that otherwise might have 
passed by well out of gunshot. This, of course, brings 
to the discussion the dog which was especially bred 
to toll ducks on the Atlantic coast, and which now is 
found only in certain parts of Nova Scotia. With 
these small collie- or foxlike dogs the wildfowler 
sits hidden on shore where he can watch birds sit¬ 
ting out in open water. He tosses sticks or stones up 
and down the beach where his dog races back and 
forth after them in mad excitement. The ducks, 
unable to contain their curiosity, swim to see what 
all the commotion is about, and suddenly find them¬ 
selves within gun range of the dog’s owner. 

As in the United States, the number of duck hunt¬ 
ers who work dogs is relatively small. In many areas 
not more than one or two out of every 100 gunners 
takes a dog into the marsh. With the ever-greater 
need for more careful shooting, and with the proved 
value of the good retriever, it is expected that the 
next few years will see a marked increase in the 
number of retrieving dogs used by Canadian wild- 
fowlers. 

Decoys. The decoy is used in all types of Can¬ 
adian shooting except pass or jump shooting, and 
so the stool has an important place in hunting tech¬ 
niques. Since much of Canada still lies at the edge of 
the frontier, the improvising of decoys with ma¬ 
terials immediately at hand still is common prac¬ 
tice. This is followed in many settled regions by 
modem hunters who cling to old techniques for 
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“the good of the sport," or who do not wish to 
carry heavy blocks around. Most commonly, the 
dead bird itself is used as the decoy, particularly in 
stubble shooting. 

When a bird is taken it is arranged in lifelike 
position with a sharp willow stake thrust up through 
the chin. Or, as on sandbars, the bird is placed in 
a loafing position with the bill tucked under the 
wing. Some marsh shooters carry floating slabs with 
wire arrangements to hold the bird. Present-day 
shooters use such decoys mostly when mallards are 
sought, and on some bright days when the wary 
green-heads will not be fooled by the best of wooden 
blocks, they will swing in steady and true to three or 
four of their dead brethren. This steadying effect of 
the carefully arranged dead bird is so pronounced 
that some mallard hunters always set up two or 
three, even when using blocks. 

James Bay Indians lure geese to their guns by 
setting out white paper, wings, or cloth, often cov¬ 
ering mounds of mud shaped in the form of geese. 
When they used to shoot these waveys on the prai¬ 
ries in spring, hunters sometimes lured them to the 
guns by scattering pages from a mail-order cata¬ 
logue over a field. In some parts of the west, black 
paper or cloth held on stakes is used by mallard 
hunters on stubble. 

On sandbars or mudbars a common practice is 
to work up a “flock" of duck-shaped mounds, using 
one or two dead ducks as well to improve the illu¬ 
sion. This magic often works, particularly when the 
bar is one regularly used by local birds. A variation 
of this trick is accomplished by the hunter who car¬ 
ries a pocketfull of dried duck or goose wings, 
planting these, ducklike, on the sides of the mud- 
piles. This setup is rendered well-nigh perfect by 
silhouette heads on sticks arranged in proper 
position. 

Stubble hunters sometimes use the duck head 
alone. Silhouette tin heads are tacked to short lath 
stakes. Since the head is the most conspicuous part 
of the duck standing in stubble, this idea is very 
effective. In snowstorms (the best of all stubble 
shooting) some hunters claim that passing ducks will 
come over to take a look at the dark depressions 
made by foot tracks deliberately spaced about the pit. 

Silhouette decoys are the most popular for geese. 
They are effective, and a dozen or more can be car¬ 
ried in a small parcel. Many of these are fashioned 
by the hunter himself, who cuts them from tin. But 
the commercial type—the photo mounted on heavy 
waxed cardboard—is everywhere in common use. 
Duck silhouettes are not so common, and are used 
mostly on the stubble. 

Wooden block decoys are used in marsh or lake 
shooting, 12 to 25 birds being the usual set. Larger 
sets are favored for diving ducks, while smaller 
sets are considered best for mallard in many circles. 
The species most commonly represented in blocks 
are mallard, canvasback, and lesser scaup. By and 
large, decoys in use today are but slightly over-size 
and the huge out-sized blocks are not popular. In 
some regions most of the blocks are carved by native 
guides during off season; and there still are many 
hunters who make their own decoys. Since most 
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Canadian shooting is of birds still in drab im¬ 
mature or eclipse plumage, it is not considered im¬ 
portant to have the breeding plumages clearly and 
brightly portrayed. For instance, canvasback hunt¬ 
ers would rather have mostly gray decoys, to match 
the most abundant juveniles, than the bright white 
and brick-red adult males. 

Blinds. Permanent blinds are so uncommon over 
much of western Canada that the term “blind” 
seldom enters the wildfowler’s vocabulary. Instead, 
he speaks of his “hide.” He hides in whatever growth 
is available. If marsh shooting, he pulls his canoe 
into the reeds or bulrushes, ties it down firmly and 
rearranges the cover to hide himself and his craft. 
If the cover is poor he cuts some to cover his canoe. 
The lake-shore or river hunter may gather branches 
or driftwood or boulders together for his hide. The 
pass shooter generally finds enough cover to stand in 
without preparing a special hide. In the stubble 
field the “stooks” of sheaves used to be the universal 
hide, the hunter piling the sheaves around him. 
With the advent of the new swathing technique, 
however, these piles of sheaves are fast disappearing 
in many regions. In such open fields a pit is the 
rule unless there is enough weed growth or loose 
straw to gather together. 

For goose and mallard shooting the very best of 
hiding cover is essential for a good shoot; the slight¬ 
est movement or exposure of face or body reveals 
the hunter's secret before a fair shot is to be had. 
Diving ducks, on the other hand, often are less wary, 
and good shoots may be had sometimes from cover 
too scant to hide the hunter or his canoe, providing 
he does not move. With all species, the conditions of 
light and weather govern the hide. In many in¬ 
stances a good hunt may be had by merely sitting 
low and still. In twilight shooting some excellent 
bags may be taken by the man who merely lies down 
with enough wisps of weeds or straw over him to 
break his contour. 

Seasons and Regulations. Canada regulates the 
pattern of its shooting under the same over-all plan 
as the United States under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty. This leaves room, however, for certain 
modifications so that the Canadian waterfowling 
rules are not necessarily the same as in the United 
States. 

The Canadian Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa, Ontario, will sup¬ 
ply a full outline of Canadian waterfowl regula¬ 
tions upon request. 

The Future of Wildfowling in Canada. The conser¬ 
vation of migratory waterfowl is an international 
problem facing both Canadian and United States 
wildfowlers. The largest part of our continental 
duck population now breeds in Canada, yet most 
ducks and geese winter south of its border. Just as 
United States hunters look toward Canada for a 
large part of their fall flight, so Canadians look 
southward in spring for the breeding stock which 
must return in sufficient numbers each year to pro¬ 
duce a shootable surplus. For several years there 
have been shortages in both spring and fall flights. 

A fair portion of the Canadian breeding grounds 
lies within the agricultural region, particularly in 
the three Prairie Provinces. And here, with Domin¬ 


ion, provincial, and private funds (which have 
been advanced by sportsmen themselves), there has 
been a program of breeding-habitat improvement 
matching similar conservation measures in the 
United States. Despite such improvement and man¬ 
agement of habitat, there are now vast regions of 
breeding grounds which are underpopulated with 
breeding stock. In other words, the physical man¬ 
agement of the land is ahead of the management of 
the population itself. However great the need may 
be for more marshland in the over-all plan for 
ducks, the main requirement is more ducks to fill 
the existing marshes. 

The reduction concerns almost all kinds of 
ducks, with the decline most noticeable in the blue¬ 
winged teal and black duck in eastern Canada, and 
in the mallard, redhead, and canvasback, in the 
West. Since its smaller population shoots a rela¬ 
tively smaller number of the ducks it raises, Cana¬ 
dian hunters look toward the United States for 
management of the breeding flock during the fall- 
just as United States hunters looked northward 
for the improvement of breeding conditions. But 
Canadians themselves have taken a hand in con¬ 
serving the stock through regulation. 

Also fine work has been done by the Canadians 
in restoring wetlands so important to the annual 
crop of ducklings. If it had not been for this work, 
the droughts that recur in North America could 
have been disastrous to waterfowl hunting. 

The species which are in greatest need of special 
attention and study are those whose main breeding 
grounds are centered largely in southern Canada. 
For these species, such as the redhead, the inter¬ 
national boundary merely bisected the breeding 
range which, in early times, included vast areas in 
the United States. Now their breeding stronghold 
is within Canada, breeding numbers have been 
greatly reduced south of the boundary. For these 
kinds, the need is for a general build-up in num¬ 
bers sufficient to fill the breeding marshes already 
available. Since they often suffer their heaviest 
losses where shooting grounds overlap breeding 
areas, and when seasons open before local stock has 
dispersed, protection and upbuilding may depend 
upon special date or place regulation which prevents 
shooting of these kinds until after they have spread 
out from the home range. In other words, all of the 
stock of a given locality are “eggs in one basket” 
during the early season; later openings would give 
them a chance to spread. 

Some Canadian wildfowlers are greatly concerned 
over the increasing movement of United States hunt¬ 
ers into Canadian marshes, particularly during the 
early part of the season. While the total number of 
such tourist-shooters is relatively small, their total 
man-hours of hunting bid fair to match or exceed 
those of natives in some localities. The problem is 
partly economic. Canadian provinces, like many of 
of the states in the United States, are anxious to 
“cash in” on their natural resources; and immedi¬ 
ately following the war, many United States hunters 
suddenly found themselves in possession of the 
wherewithal to make their hunting dreams come 
true. On the other hand, it is a conservation prob¬ 
lem as well, for the shift northward only reflects 
the diminishing returns at home. This emphasizes 
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the international nature of the waterfowl conserva¬ 
tion problem. A duck is just as dead whether shot in 
Manitoba or Wisconsin. If there are enough ducks 
to provide shooting for everyone, any place, any 
time, then such expansion of the hunter’s range of 
activity is quite in order. However, in a period of 
diminishing supplies it is just as natural to expect 
shooting to be practiced on a home-locality basis. 

Sportsman organizations are strong in Canada, 
particularly in the Prairie Provinces, and work 
closely with the Game and Fish Branches of the 
provincial governments. 


Alaska 

Primitive man left his marks on the walls of cav¬ 
erns, inscribed papyrus scrolls, and painted his 
methods and results of the chase on various media. 
They all were pretty crude. We of the atomic age 
wonder at such records—evidently game was abund¬ 
ant and stupid. 

Southeast Alaska. Today, in Alaska, waterfowl are 
still in enough abundance that blinds, decoys, and 
calling equipment are, for the most part, wholly 
disregarded. Even the white men, sport shooters in 
every sense of the word, resort to the more primitive 
form of hunting. Concealment may well be behind 
a drift log or a block of ice. Duck calls are 
Cheechako (tenderfoot) implements employed by 
“dude” hunters who live “outside,” as are decoys 
and well-built blinds. 

To say that in Alaska waterfowling is a hit-or- 
miss proposition is hardly correct. Pass shooting of 
one form or another is standard practice. The 
Wrangell news publisher and the Judge know pret¬ 
ty well which stump to hide behind when the ducks 
and geese start working in from the Stikine Flats 
at high tide. Their bag limit is often realized. In a 
like manner, the Eskimo knows the cutoffs taken 
by ducks, geese, and brants on their southern mi¬ 
gration. Such cutoffs may be concealed behind a 
rock pile a mile from the Bering Sea or the Arctic 
Ocean. However, previous hunting success, genera¬ 
tions back, selected this particular spot as a place 
the web-footed clan might make a by-pass and cut 
off many miles. 

Waterfowl under their first baptism of fire from 
their northern nesting grounds are a bit slow-wit¬ 
ted. As they progress southward, running the gaunt¬ 
let of gunners, their wits are sharpened. To survive 
in any appreciable numbers they become cagey by 
the time they arrive at Tule Lake, Stuttgart, or the 
Maryland coast. 

Because Alaska waterfowl have not lost their 
nesting-ground stupidity or simplicity, hunters are 
not required to go into all the methods of con¬ 
cealment, enticement, and smart tactics employed 
by the gunners in the lower states. Opening day in 
Southeast Alaska is anticipated and entered into 
with the same zeal as in the lower states. The 
majority of the birds in the vicinity of Juneau, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, or Cordova are local fowl. 
One day of shooting makes them fully aware of all 
the passes, stumps, and rock concealments. Small 
sloughs, lakes, and tidal creeks do offer jump shoot¬ 


ing, and this method of hunting ranks second only 
to pass shooting. 

As the season progresses new migrants arrive. 
Snow geese usually are abundant in the Stikine Flats 
by October 14. The local residents keep close watch 
for the new arrivals. An aviator en route from Peters¬ 
burg to Wrangell usually reports the first flocks. In 
a few days the white fowl are abundant and remain 
the greater part of the shooting season. 

Not to be discounted are the “yellow feet,” or 
white-fronted geese, that arrive in the Copper River 
flats early in the season. Cordova residents almost 
proclaim a holiday when these most toothsome of 
all the geese arrive. Unfortunately they often beat 
the season by several days and Alaskans are hard- 
headed when their rights to waterfowl are ques¬ 
tioned. A platoon of game wardens is necessary to 
protect these birds. Even then violators often take a 
chance to bag a white-front. 

Alaska is regarded as an iceberg country. Few “out¬ 
side” gunners realize that in the southern coastal 
regions waterfowl winter in great abundance. Mal¬ 
lards, pintails widgeon, scaups, shovellers, gadwalls, 
and green-winged teal are the so-called shooting 
ducks. White-winged scoters and harlequins, and 
many of the inedible sea ducks, are numerous but 
are seldom shot for food. 

Of the geese, the white snow geese are most 
abundant. Locally raised, a large Canada goose fre¬ 
quently weighing as much as 10 pounds is a year- 
round resident. His cousin, the lesser Canada, and 
the diminutive little honker, known as the cackling 
goose, make up the species. White-fronted geese 
report only in very limited numbers at any place 
south of the Copper River Flats. Rarely an emperor 
goose finds his way down coast below the Aleutian 
Islands. 

Rare ducks reported in the Stikine country are 
blue-winged teal, cinnamon teal, and canvasbacks. 
The golden-eyes, both the Barrow’s and the Amer¬ 
ican species, are also found in some numbers. 

Wearing apparel is a problem for the Alaska 
shooter. To date no garment has ever been devised 
to combat the inclement weather of that rainy, 
windswept coast. Hunting coats as a rule are avoid¬ 
ed. Something heavily rubberized worn over as 
many layers of wool garments as one can squeeze 
into is the best bet. 

A parka hood keeps rain from going down the 
back of the neck but obscures vision. The tail of the 
outside garment should be at least knee length, 
coming well below the tops of hip boots. Such length 
also offers some protection when riding bouncing 
speedboats to the shooting grounds. That part of the 
anatomy that usually gets wet first, either from squat¬ 
ting on a soggy log or sitting on wet boat seats, needs 
extra protection. When one has the seat of his pants 
soaking wet he is miserable all over. (This feeling 
is inherent, dating back to the days of swaddling 
clothes.) 

Gloves are a problem. They are always wet. Many 
hunters prefer the cheapest kind of canvas or jersey 
and at periodic intervals wring the water out of 
them and put them back on. Rubberized trousers 
worn over the hip boots are commonly noted. They 
do shed water but, like all rubber garments—and 
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this goes for the knee-length parka—they are usually 
too hot or too cold. Perspiring from wading muck, 
the hunter steams up his rubber raiment and is soak¬ 
ing anyway. 

Shot size for the shooting of waterfowl varies con¬ 
siderably, even in Alaska. A tendency toward 
smaller sizes seems to rule in the white settlements. 
In the Arctic, the natives go in for big stuff. Snow 
geese are easily killed and a good mallard load of 
No. 6 shot will suffice. Honkers are more heavily 
feathered and often one will observe No. 2 shot in 
use. Possibly the shorter shooting ranges for Alaska 
birds have some influence on shot size, though mag¬ 
num guns are beginning to appear all over Alaska. 

A brief mention of retrievers might be in order. 
A few Labradors, Rat-tails, Chesapeakes, and Gold¬ 
ens are cropping up. Alaska today is serviced large¬ 
ly from the air. It is but a small problem for a 
good puppy to leave Seattle in the morning and 
become a resident of Anchorage before the sun 
sets. Fliers are often hunters and many of the re¬ 
triever breeds belong to the airmen. Also Army 
personnel are bringing these dogs into the state. 

Anywhere in the world a duck is taken, the hunt¬ 
ing of it can be better and more pleasurably done 
with the aid of retriever. The saving in cripple 
losses would go far toward restoring our diminish¬ 
ing birds were it unlawful to hunt them without 
the aid of a dog. 

Before leaving the coast of Southeast Alaska and 
examining waterfowl hunting procedure in the 
Arctic, let us recapitulate. Ducks and geese are 
eagerly sought by sportsmen of this region, men as 
keen as any of those found in the United States. 
Their methods of hunting are simple, pass and jump 
shooting being the rule. There are two good reasons 
for this: (1) Waterfowl are still fairly abundant and 
uneducated this far north; (2) The high tides of the 
Alaska coast make the building of blinds and the 
use of decoys a decided chore. One can quickly pic¬ 
ture the inconvenience and hazards in building a 
blind at low-water mark that will, in the matter of 
minutes, be flooded at high tide with 18 feet of 


water, rushing in with the velocity of a tidal wave. 

Waterfowl automatically adjust themselves to the 
high tides of Southeast Alaska. Feeding along the 
water margin of small river deltas, they often find 
weed seeds in abundance. Succulent roots of sedges 
provide geese with a fine fattening diet. As inrush- 
ing waters inundate the grassy areas, both ducks and 
geese turn tail and head toward higher ground. 
Often they are backed up almost to the very foot of 
the many mountainous islands that dot the area. 
As the tide recedes, birds follow the water out again. 
A hunter would almost need wings to keep pace 
with them. Hence the system of no blinds, no decoys, 
and no duck call. 

Arctic. Waterfowling in the Arctic is done chiefly 
by the Eskimos, though the few white residents also 
participate in this activity. Sport hunting is at a 
minimum, and shooting is chiefly for food. Water- 
fowl to the Eskimo are often a necessity. To the 
whites it is at least a diversion in diet from canned 
meats or the only other fresh meat, reindeer. 

Again, as in the settled part of Alaska to the south¬ 
ward, blinds are merely some natural concealment 
on the line of flight. Often along the Bering Sea ice 
cakes are piled up, not only for concealment, but to 
break the cruel icy winds blowing in from the ice 
pack. Decoys are unknown and the only calling is 
done with the voice. 

Some of the species of waterfowl eagerly sought 
in the States are commonly taken by the Eskimos. 
Outstanding among these are the cackling geese, the 
lesser Canada geese, and the white-fronted geese. 
On the other hand, few of our “eating” ducks are 
taken by the Eskimos. Their main ducks are the 
various species of the eiders. These fowl are not 
relished by white palates. Also the emperor goose, 
a beautiful fast bird weighing up to 7 pounds, has 
a seafood diet that makes it anything but a delect¬ 
able table bird to the white man. However, few of 
these are ever available to the sport hunter’s gun. 

Few of the emperor geese winter south of the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands. This geographic distribution makes 



Plate XIX. Reef-Shooting for Scoters. Count the shooters. Some birds are about to pass over, which calls for a series 

of deep knee bends by the shooters. (Long Island Sound). 





them chiefly a bird for the Eskimo. Though white 
hunters seldom bag them, they nevertheless play an 
important part in the waterfowl picture. Like the 
lowly mud hen, or coot, that is prized on the same 
plane with a duck by Indians and Mexicans, the em¬ 
peror furnishes food to a destitute people who might 
just as easily replace it with a fine Canada or white- 
fronted goose. 

The only blinds ever used by the Eskimos other 
than natural hiding places behind boulders or ice 
cakes are their camouflaged kayaks. Frequently one 
may see the tiny sealskin-covered boats pulled up on 
the edge of an ice pan with a windbreak of worn 
sailcloth propped up before them. The canvas does 
conceal any movement of the hunter, but, more im¬ 
portant, it breaks the wind. Often one sees grass mats 
used in lieu of the sailcloth. 

Eider ducks, and often the various species of geese, 
do fly within range of these blinds. Why they do is a 
mystery. They can be seen for miles. The motionless 
hunter crouched behind his windbreak gets suffici¬ 
ent opportunity for shooting to make the thing pay 
off. 

Shot shells are often hand-loaded brass affairs 
from 20 gauge to 12 gauge. The most popular shot 
size is No. 3. The top wadding is usually a shaved-up 
mass of driftwood resembling excelsior packing. 
This is the Eskimo version of the crimp load. The 
stuff blasts away from the muzzle of the shotgun, 
giving the shot an unobstructed path of flight. It 
might be remarked that the Eskimo is an excellent 
wing shot and rarely does he waste ammunition. 

Clothing for waterfowl shooting may be any color 
except red. The Northern natives recognize that red 
is bad medicine and that waterfowl notice it and 
shun such color. White, green, black, tan, yellow, or 
blue might be confused with snow, drift logs, tundra 
vegetation, or with water colorations—but never red. 

Decoys are never employed by the Alaska Eskimo 
hunter of today. In the Hudson Bay region mud 
decorated with bits of feathers or papers is often 
employed to decoy geese. Calling is never practiced 
to any extent except in hunting cackling geese. 
These half-pint Canadas in the springtime seem al¬ 
most devoid of brains. Frequently the Eskimo 
hunter will post himself on a prominent knoll in the 
tundra, wave his cap at these silly birds and call 
“L-u-uk, l-u-uk” in a loud voice. Invariably they 
will gabble an answer and come from a half-mile dis¬ 
tance to circle over the Eskimo hunter. Cacklers 
have been observed that were called in this manner 
and shot into and then were called back again with¬ 
in easy range for another barrage. 

Probably there is little application a hunter 
might make to his local shooting problems from 
observing Eskimos hunting in Alaska. The out¬ 
standing lesson to be learned from such a hungry 
and primitive people is as old as the world itself. 
It is the key to success of the various predators that 
hunt to live; it made possible our ascendancy from 
the cave man of the earliest times. This one thing 
is applicable in the finest duck club in America. It 
is a must and far overshadows the element called 
luck. This quality is patience. All primitive people 
have this to a marked degree. If they did not, they 
would not be here. 

Few birds one can eat are ever bagged in the club- 
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house. The bluebird days are the ones to try men’s 
souls. In our geared-up civilization we want action. 
We have not the patience to hang on when there is 
not a duck or goose in the sky—yet when the chips 
are down, hunt as does the Eskimo. Stay in there and 
pitch. It is the only possibility. Some of the time you 
will be rewarded. 

A word as to the native kill might not be amiss 
here. Let no one mislead you that because Eskimos 
will eat goose or duck eggs, or kill the fowl in the 
spring, they are the reason for the present water- 
fowl shortage. Bear in mind, first, that there are not 
many Eskimos. Secondly, their villages are few and 
far between. Only areas within a few miles of their 
settlements aio ever hunted. Even in such places 
one can see little difference in the abundance of 
waterfowl when the hatch comes off. Lastly, because 
the Eskimos occupy the land other enterprise has 
not come in. No place has ever yet been observed 
where the activity and presence of white men ever 
increased the supply of ducks and geese in their 
nesting grounds. 

Alaska has waterfowl by virtue of her isolation. 
The shooters on the Pacific coast get the majority of 
their ducks and geese from that state. Let old duck 
hunters rejoice, in their sunshiny security of Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, and California, in having their 
good neighbor to the north to send them the web¬ 
footed migrators in such quantities. Without Alas¬ 
ka there would be no waterfowl shooting whatever 
in the lower Pacific states. 

In a like manner rejoice, duck hunters, at the 
methods of taking waterfowl in the state of Alaska. 
Alaskan hunters reduce the ranks of ducks and 
geese but a small fraction of one per cent. Their 
primitive methods of hunting use only natural 
blinds. Their decoys do not exist and they do not 
seduce the fowl with calling devices. They are con¬ 
servationists—possibly because they do not need to 
resort to more vigorous methods in order to fill the 
pot. 

Goose Shooting 

The wildfowler is inclined to ignore the scientific 
nomenclatures favored by the biologist, and roughly 
divide the geese of North American into three 
groups: the gray, the white, and the blue. 

Under the gray classification, he includes the 
Canadas and their numerous subdivisions, such as 
the cackling, Hutchins, lesser Canada, and western 
Canada, all of which sub-species are still in a rather 
confused and uncertain state. The white-fronted 
geese, or speckle-bellies, which also are known to 
European hunters, and occur in such unbelievable 
numbers on the plains of Hungary, also are in¬ 
cluded in this grouping. 

The white geese comprise the greater snow goose, 
which is confined to the Atlantic coast and is greatly 
reduced in numbers today, hence protected, and the 
lesser snow goose, or wavey, which occurs throughout 
most of our western states and is found in Mexico 
in large numbers. There is one other white goose, 
the Ross’s goose, which is slightly larger than a mal¬ 
lard duck, and which confines its wintering ground 
almost entirely to the Sacramento Valley in Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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Another of the rare geese, which some hunters 
place in the gray category and others in the blue, is 
the emperor, which winters in the Aleutians, and 
seldom is found in the lower states. Occasionally, 
of course, an East Coast wildfowler will come 
across members of the Old World species, such as 
barnacle geese, pinkfeet, and bean geese. 

The blues probably are the most plentiful of all, 
but as they make practically a nonstop flight from 
Hudson Bay to the coastal marshes of Louisiana 
they are seldom if ever seen by sportsmen outside 
the Mississippi flyway. Yet in winter in the Ver¬ 
million marshes of Louisiana great numbers of 
these geese concentrate in areas so inaccessible that 
they are hunted only with the utmost difficulty. 

There are also the brant or brant geese, a coastal 
salt-water bird occurring on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

The Canada, or honker, is our most widely dis¬ 
tributed and best-known goose from the Arctic to 
Mexico. They are the harbingers of autumn and 
spring, and normally come south in October and 
move north in March. It has been established that 
they move north in the spring directly behind the 
isotherm (a line drawm on the weather map with 
the same temperature at all points) of 30 degrees. 
They are hunted in a variety of ways, depending a 
great deal on the locality. 

In the Canadian Northwest they are hunted from 
wheat stooks, on the Mississippi from pits dug in 
sandbars. On the great sand barrier reefs of the outer 
Carolina coast they are hunted from pits also, and 
form bush, stake, and rolling blinds. 

A bush blind is one into which you shove your 
boat, constructed of wood with bushes thatched 
around it. A stake blind is merely a large box on 
stilts stuck up on some sand reef far from land. The 
whole trick to a stake blind is to have it out and in 
position early in the season before the geese arrive 
so they become accustomed to it. 

A rolling blind —which is rarely seen anywhere 
except on the Hatteras and Ocracoke Banks in 
North Carolina, consists of a burlap-covered frame¬ 
work on wheels. The blind is left for several days 
on some great sand flat or bar which the geese are 
using in order to give them time to get used to it. 

The hunter conceals himself in the blind and 
then, when the geese alight on the flat or bar, slowly, 
foot by foot, pushes the blind until he is within 
range of the geese, when he jumps up and fires. 

Although the Canada goose is the most widely dis¬ 
tributed of our geese, the great concentration 
grounds are near Cairo, Ill., in California, and on 
the outer coast of North Carolina. At Lake Mata- 
muskeet the Government maintains a refuge where 
thousands of geese congregate every winter. 

Honkers are extremely difficult to approach, as 
they always post a sentinel or “watch gander” who 
is constantly on the alert and never stops to feed 
until another watch gander has taken his place. 
This is true of nearly all the geese, but the Cana¬ 
dians, bein gsuch large birds and having such long 
necks, can see farther than the other geese and seem 
to be more on the alert. 

There are authentic records of 16- and 17-pound 
honkers, but as a rule they run from 8 to 10 pounds. 
The largest seen at Hatteras weighed 1314 pounds. 


A member of the Gooseville Gun Club at Hatteras 
was once struck on the head by a falling goose and 
knocked out. He had hit one goose out of a flock, 
and, turning to fire at another, did not see the first 
one falling directly at him. Being struck on the head 
by an 8- to 10-pound goose falling from a consider¬ 
able height is nothing to laugh at. 

Live decoys, of course, are the best, but since their 
prohibition, wooden decoys, profiles, or stuffed 
geese must suffice. With wooden decoys the geese are 
apt to alight out of range and swim in; profiles some¬ 
times disappear (to the geese, that is) when the geese 
are right over them; in general, the full-bodied 
stick-ups seem the best. 

In Massachusetts, before the ban on live decoys, 
flyers were used. These were young birds, released 
from the top of a cliff when a flock of wild geese were 
sighted, which would immediately circle and settle 
down in front of the blind where their parents were 
staked out close by. This was a very effective way of 
luring geese within range, although on one occa¬ 
sion 14 pens of flyers—a total of some 40-odd geese— 
were flown at a large flock which refused to come 
closer, probably because it was on migration. 

To many hunters there is nothing more thrilling 
in wildfowling than the long waving line of honk¬ 
ers etched against the sky and the bell-like cries 
floating down from above. In the wheat and stubble 
of the Northwest, the sandbars of the Mississippi, 
the lonely “banks” of North Carolina, the effect is 
the same. 

Cackling and Hutchins Geese. These lovely little 
geese, miniatures of their larger relative, the Canada, 
can be found in great numbers in the Sacramento 
Valley of California, especially in the vicinity of 
Gridley and Willows. 

The Government maintains a wildlife refuge near 
Willows and here these geese, along with snows and 
Ross geese and speckle-bellies, congregate in huge 
flocks. They fly out into the rice fields to feed but 
rise high in the air after leaving the refuge and may 
go for miles before alighting to feed. 

The best way to hunt them is to locate, if possible, 
the field they are using and get there before they do, 
so as to greet them when they come. 

Many hunters locate the line of flight—which with 
all geese, once it starts, generally follows the same 
direction—and get under it at some point. In this 
way, particularly in a heavy wind, some excellent 
pass shooting may be had. 

The Hutchins goose, whose habits are similar to 
the “cacks,” may be found in the same territory. 

It is fairly safe to say that any miniature Canada 
goose east of the Rocky Mountains is a Hutchins. 

White-Fronts or Speckle-Bellies. These geese are 
found mostly in the western states and Mexico, 
rarely east to the Mississippi Valley. At Willows and 
Gridley in the Sacramento Valley they are found 
with the “cacks” and snow geese with whom they 
mingle freely. 

There is a large form of this goose, called a tule 
goose, whose center of abundance seems to be in 
the Butte and Sutter basins in the Sacramento Val¬ 
ley, but there is some dispute among ornithologists 
as to whether these may not be just large examples 
of the white-front. 
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Plate XX. “Shang” Wheeler’s Impression of “Skunkheads Coming In.’* 


One of the greatest concentrations of wild geese 
probably is on the plains of eastern Hungary during 
the migration periods, where flocks frequently con¬ 
tain 50,000 or more birds. These are the European 
white-fronts, similar in every way to our speckle- 
bellies. 

The next greatest concentration is the blue goose 
wintering ground on the Vermillion marshes in 
Louisiana, and another is the Sacramento Valley. 
Here, and in Mexico, is the best place for the white- 
fronts that will be found on this continent. 

White Geese. The greater snow goose, a bird con¬ 
fined entirely to the Atlantic coast, is so reduced in 
numbers that hunting it is prohibited in the United 
States. 

These birds winter mainly on the Pea Island Gov¬ 
ernment Refuge on the Outer Banks of North Car¬ 
olina south of Oregon Inlet. A few flocks winter in 
Currituck, but the main body is concentrated at 
Pea Island. From the air one may see practically the 
whole species in one gigantic flock on the water off¬ 
shore, looking like a great patch of snow. 

In Canada, at Cap Tourment on the St. Lawrence, 
a few are shot on migration, but this species exists in 
such limited numbers that it might better be pro¬ 
tected in both countries. 

On the other hand, the lesser snow goose, white 
brant, or wavey, is extremely abundant from the 
Mississippi westward. With the great flocks of blue 
geese in Louisiana there are always many snows. 
One curious fact is that as you go farther west on the 
Gulf coast toward Texas, the proportion of snows 
in the flocks increases and the proportion of blues 
decreases until you have flocks of snows with an oc¬ 
casional blue, the exact reverse of conditions in the 
Vermillion Marshes. 

These snow geese are hunted quite extensively 
in Utah, also in Texas, California, and Mexico. 
With a proper “set” they decoy readily. When short 
of profile decoys, hunters frequently use paper pic¬ 
nic plates and pieces of cleaning tissue stuck on 
bunches of grass. In fact, Van Campen Heilner, who 


has traveled almost all over the world hunting 
waterfowl, reports that he once used a man as a de¬ 
coy in hunting these geese. 

He was shooting with Lynn Bogue Hunt, the 
wildlife artist, and as Hunt has snow-white hair, 
Heilner prevailed upon him to sit in the blind with¬ 
out his cap. From a distance his white head looked 
just like the top of an old gander, and Heilner in¬ 
sists the geese decoyed perfectly to him. 

In California, the gathering of the white geese is 
a marvelous sight—like acres of snow in the clear 
blue air of the Sierras. There they are hunted from 
pits and from blinds in the rice fields, but they are 
such a beautiful bird, with the bold black markings 
on the under surface of their wings, that many hun¬ 
ters feel it is a shame to kill them. 

The Ross’s goose, a small white goose, also is 
found in fair numbers in the Sacramento Valley. It 
was fully protected for many years, and its breeding 
ground was one of the ornithological mysteries un¬ 
til recent years, when it was discovered on the Mack¬ 
enzie Delta, near the Arctic. 

Emperor Geese. This is one of the most beautiful 
of all the geese. It is found in one of the wildest and 
most desolate regions in the world, and deserves 
mention if only because of its extreme rarity. Very 
few ornithologists have ever seen this goose, and ex¬ 
tremely few hunters, except those who hunt the 
Alaska brown bear. 

They breed at the mouths of the Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim Rivers, and winter in the Aleutians. 
They are extremely shy, perhaps more so than any 
other waterfowl, not because of man, who is seldom 
seen in that area, but because of the foxes which are 
so plentiful on these islands. 

They have some resemblance to a blue goose and 
a pintail duck, in the long white streak that reaches 
from the head down the back of the neck. They are 
called “beach geese” because they frequent the tidal 
flats and estuaries, as opposed to “land geese,” which 
are the Canadas. 

The best shooting area seems to be in a place 
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called China Lagoon, near Pavlov Bay on the Penin¬ 
sula, not far from Unimak. It is one of the world’s 
loneliest spots. 

Blue Geese. One hundred and forty miles west 
of New Orleans lie the Vermillion Marshes, the win¬ 
tering grounds of the third greatest concentration 
of wild geese in the world. The late T. Gilbert Pear¬ 
son, head of the Audubon Society in his time, esti¬ 
mated six million blue geese wintering on these 
marshes. It is not unusual to see over 50,000 geese 
at one time. 

These geese make a practically nonstop flight 
from the James Bay area of Canada directly to their 
wintering grounds on the Vermillion Marshes. A few 
stop off in the Saginaw Bay area of Michigan and 
an occasional flock may be seen along the Mississippi 
flyway, but the main body goes right on through, 
arriving in the latter part of October. 

These marshes are so swampy and inaccessible 
that the only way to approach the geese is by means 
of “marsh buggies’’—specially designed machines 
made out of old cars with wide cleated wheels which 
can traverse these swamps without sinking in. 

Some of the flocks are extremely tame, never hav¬ 
ing seen man, and can be approached to within very 
short distances. 

The old birds have white heads and necks like 
those of the pintail drake and are very beautiful. 
The younger birds have dark heads and are more 
uniform in color. With every flock of blue geese, sev¬ 
eral snow geese will generally be found, and as one 
goes farther west toward the Sabine River in Texas 
the proportion of snows increases until the flocks 
are practically all snows with very few blues. 

The main body of blues lies between the delta of 
the Mississippi and the Rockefeller-Sage Refuge, 
with the greatest concentration on the Vermillion 
Marshes. 

They decoy readily to any white object and can be 
killed easily with No. 4 shot. A good goose call is an 
asset, and if one can imitate the high-pitched double 
note of these birds his task is far easier. 

The wintering grounds of the blue goose are diffi¬ 
cult to reach, but just to see these birds rise in vast 
clouds that literally obscure the sun is well worth 
the trip. 

Brant—Atlantic and Pacific. These very wild and 
strange little geese which come from Greenland and 
the fringes of Baffin Bay have a primitive air about 
them which is hard to describe. 

Although not so abundant as they were before 
the days of the eelgrass blight, brant have made an 
encouraging comeback along the Atlantic coast. On 
the main wintering grounds of these birds near 
Cape Hateras, North Carolina, it is not unusual 
to see thousands of brant at one time. 

The brant began to return with the recovery of 
the eelgrass beds. 

One of the major wintering areas is in the vicinity 
of Great Egg Harbor Bay on the New Jersey Coast. 
Many birds winter along the coasts of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina but not 
so many as in the old days. 

Brant fly in long, undulating lines, occasionally 
balling up in great masses at the head of the flock, 
and it was not at all unusual in the old days to see 
six or eight of these birds fall to one shot. Occa¬ 


sionally they are very wary, but at other times seem 
absolutely stupid, especially if there are many 
young birds in the flock. On occasions a hunter 
may stand upright in the middle of his decoys and 
brant will continue to sail right in without hesi¬ 
tation. 

The black brant of the Pacific coast is similar to 
the Atlantic species, except for a darker breast. 

These birds are found from Vancouver Island 
southward to San Diego, with the best spots being 
Tufino on Vancouver Island, the Puget Sound area, 
Humboldt Bay and Tomales Bay. The eelgrass 
blight did not strike the Pacific coast as it did the 
Atlantic, and consequently the birds were not so 
badly affected. 

“Branting,” whether on the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast or elsewhere where these birds occur, is a fas¬ 
cinating sport under any conditions. 

The wild geese of the world are a lifetime study in 
themselves, and when he gets too old to hunt them, 
the goose hunter will get almost as great a thrill read¬ 
ing about and studying them. 

Duck Shooting 

General. Duck shooting was almost a necessity 
during the winter months in the days of our fore¬ 
fathers, and though the kill was not tremendously 
large it constituted a valuable addition to the food 
supply of the early settlers along the Atlantic Coast. 

History tells us of the vast numbers of wildfowl 
that visited the shores and marshes annually but 
records but little about the toll taken by Indians 
and the settlers, and less about their methods of 
hunting. 

In the case of the Indians, their method of hunt¬ 
ing ducks was, for the most part, stalking with bow 
and arrow, although there is a tale of an Indian, 
with the skin of a duck pulled over his head like a 
cap, wading or swimming to a flock of ducks, catch¬ 
ing one by the legs and pulling it quickly under 
water, then another and another until his hands 
were full. While the story seems rather fantastic, it 
probably is true and even the skeptics of today will 
say “could be.” 

Indians were known to lie in ambush along the 
shores or beside a creek waiting for ducks to swim 
within arrow range. Many were taken in this way— 
and many missed, as is evidenced by the number 
of arrow points found in some of the shore and 
marsh areas today. 

With the white man, the matchlock and later 
the scattergun were the means of killing, and both 
stalking and ambushing were the methods used. 
As a matter of fact, the white man learned his duck 
hunting from the Indian. 

Both resorted to the use of decoys of various types. 
While “necessity was the mother of invention” in 
those early days, some of these same makeshift de¬ 
coys have been used quite successfully within the 
memory of some old-timers of today. 

Duck hunting for food gradually broadened out 
to include hunting for sport and then to include 
hunting for market. For many of the hunters this 
last was “duck soup.” Not very busy on their farms 
in the winter, they had plenty of time to hunt, it was 
good fun, and there was an ever-increasing demand 
for fowl. It naturally followed that market hunting 










grew and new ways of hunting developed, such as 
the use of scull-boats, sink boxes, batteries, bush- 
blinds, and shooting boxes sunk in sandbars. 

As fast as market gunners found new ways of in¬ 
creasing their kill, just so fast did the sporting gun¬ 
ners adopt them as a means of increasing their 
sport, which in most cases consisted of taking larger 
bags. And so the program of killing went on, unre¬ 
stricted, for years until finally the decrease in the 
number of both native and visiting wildfowl sug¬ 
gested that something should be done to regulate 
this wanton slaughter of a valuable natural re¬ 
source. 

There were several schools of thought on this sub¬ 
ject. There were those who, prompted by selfish 
motives, argued that theirs was a “God-given right” 
to take the “beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea” as they chose; there were 
those who claimed that if men in the North did not 
kill them, they would be killed in the South; there 
were those who abhorred all killing; there were 
those who advanced the idea that all of these things 
belonged to all of the people and not to a few who 
sought to kill all of them; and there were those who 
suggested a compromise of restricted killing plus 
limited periods for hunting plus protection for 
brood stock during breeding periods. Out of it all 
came legislation, local, state, and Federal, which 
did limit the slaughter to some extent. 

The development and use of new equipment fol¬ 
lowed, and several types of blinds and boats were 
designed. A brief description of these may prove 
interesting both to the hunter of today and to the 
young folks coming on who will be the hunters of 
tomorrow. 

Blinds. In the North, during the winter, tempor¬ 
ary blinds were made by piling ice cakes on the 
shore high enough to conceal the hunter, and stone 
blinds were made in a similar way when ice was not 
available. In general the problem of a blind was 
usually solved by the gunner who built the type 
best suited to the area to be gunned, some tempor¬ 
ary, some permanent. 

Decoys. Decoys are a subject presenting a wide 
divergence of opinion. Some gunners claim that any¬ 
thing is good enough that even suggests a duck 
while others are quite fussy about their decoys and 
insist that the better the decoys, the more apt an 
oncoming bird is to be decoyed. Experiences over 
a long term of years have proved that, in the case 
of early fall shooting, before the young birds have 
become sophisticated and before they have taken 
on their adult coloration, almost anything will an¬ 
swer to decoy them within range. But later in the 
season when the broods of young have been sepa¬ 
rated from their mothers, when they have taken on 
the distinctive colors of the male and female and 
are definitely on their own, then it is a different 
story. There have been instances in which several 
“shoots” in the Carolinas just could not coax the 
ducks to within range after the first few days of 
shooting. One fellow laid it partly to the non¬ 
descript lots of decoys being used and went to the 
trouble of getting a setting of well-made, nicely 
painted decoys, with the result that he had better 
shooting than did any of his neighbors in that entire 
local area. 
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Then there was a similar case in which the early 
shooting had been done over a bunch of motley 
blocks and the ducks had become afraid to approach 
the shore or near a setting of these ill-shaped, poorly 
painted decoys. Here again the placing of a new 
setting of high-grade devoys proved to be the de¬ 
terminating factor between days of disappointments 
and days of good sport. 

It stands to reason that if anything will decoy a 
bird from its line of flight, it is either a bunch of its 
own kind, in the flesh, or a bunch of imitations that 
resemble the live ducks so closely that the difference 
is not noticeable until it is too late. There have 
been innumerable instances where the best decoys 
have been the most successful in the stiffest kind of 
competition. 

Of course, even the best of decoys must be prop¬ 
erly set in order to be most effective. They should 
look natural, in a place where ducks are wont to 
go and under conditions when ducks will naturally 
use that area. 

A knowledge of how, when, and where to set de¬ 
coys comes after long years of experience in local 
areas. However, there are a few fundamentals that 
apply in all places. It is always a good plan to set 
decoys so that birds can get to them easily by stem¬ 
ming along slowly up-wind, and this provides them 
a way to a quick getaway when they jeer and turn, 
right or left, and down-wind. Another help is to set 
one or two extra-nice, oversize decoys just outside 
the main setting, as tollers. Incoming birds see these 
first, make their approach, are reassured by these 
two fine specimens, then stiffen their wings and 
plane in to a desirable place to alight. And the 
smart gunner always prepares just such a place for 
them to see and choose. In the case of a right-handed 
shooter, this open space should be a little to his left, 
as you look from the blind, and a little to the right 
for a “left-winger.” 

The number of decoys to be used depends, first, 
on the kind of duck to be hunted, and second on 
the amount and quantity of competition. In the 
case of broadbill, redhead, or canvasback settings 
it is desirable to have a fairly large flock and have 
these set rather closely together, simply because the 
birds usually travel in sizable groups and when on 
their feeding grounds usually sit rather closely to¬ 
gether. A good setting for marsh-feeding ducks, such 
as mallards, black ducks, pintails, gadwalls, shovel¬ 
lers, or teal, could be from a pair up to a dozen, ac¬ 
cording to conditions and competition. These birds 
are more apt to be found in smaller groups on their 
feeding grounds, but in the event of a bad storm 
they do gather in large bunches for shelter. A few 
decoys at the right place, at the right time, will an¬ 
swer when ducks are coming in to feed. If you know 
that a gunner is rigged out in an adjoining creek 
with eight or ten decoys, it might be well to use a 
larger group so as to attract attention a little farther 
away and thus get the birds started toward your 
flock first. 

In the case of rigging out in a blow it is well 
known that ducks coming in for shelter usually 
swing well down to leeward and then stem along 
easily up-wind, reducing their altitude as they come. 
Under these conditions it is well to have sizeable 
setting and have it so set as to be quickly seen when 
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the birds haul up-wind. A large group of nonde¬ 
script decoys may swing a bunch of birds toward a 
blind, but to have them come in gently and un¬ 
afraid, a setting of really good decoys seems to do the 
trick better when the gunning is tough. And so the 
problem of decoying ducks sums up to having a 
knowledge of where and when the ducks are to be 
found. 

Successful Shooting. Success comes with years of 
experience, observation, and ability to profit by 
other people’s mistakes. 

Many a boy is actually brought up with a gun in 
his hands by a father who is a shooter and who be¬ 
lieves that his boy will get into less mischief over 
in the marsh hunting ducks and learning something 
of the great outdoors than he would hanging around 
street corners, doing nothing. On the other hand, a 
great number of boys never think of duck hunting 
until they happen to hear one of their schoolmates 
tell of the fun he had last Saturday hunting ducks, 
so they think they’ll try it. Some like it and some do 
not. Those who do, just lay plans for another trip 
as soon as possible and even go so far as to com¬ 
mence getting a rig of their own together. The boy 
with the hunting father has a distinct advantage 
over the other one, and soon learns the fundamen¬ 
tals and later on the finesse of duck shooting. But the 


lad who learns the hard way, in many instances, 
has to work and earn his own equipment, really 
gets all there is in the game. His gun, his boat, his 
decoys may not be of the best but they mean a lot 
to him, especially his decoys; he made them him¬ 
self, and while they are not prize winners, they look 
good to him and he gets now and then a duck over 
them. Both boys have much to learn and have a lot 
of fun learning it, as experience is always the best 
teacher. 

There are a few fundamentals that every duck 
hunter should know, to wit: how to handle a gun, 
both ashore and in a boat; how to handle a boat in 
smooth or rough water; how to rig and set his de¬ 
coys; and last but not least, how to hide his boat 
and himself properly and be able to keep absolutely 
still during the approach of ducks. 

Hiding a boat consists of tucking her away in the 
natural surroundings and dressing her up with ma¬ 
terials such as grass, rockweed, or snow and ice so 
that she blends with the environs and is almost un- 
noticeable. Then comes the trick of hiding oneself. 
Lying down in the boat or squatting down in the 
grass or rocks does most of the hiding, but not all. 
One’s clothing should blend with the surrounding 
colors. Then, as a part of hiding oneself, comes the 
most important and hardest thing to accomplish. 



Plate XXI. A Rock Blind Setup on an Island. With rock behind, no cover is needed in front if the shooters sit still. 
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that of keeping motionless until ready to rise and 
shoot. Many gunners spoil a majority of their shots 
by being unable to “freeze” while the game is ap¬ 
proaching. A duck may see you perfectly and yet pay 
no attention to you until you make the slightest 
move. An instance of this is nicely illustrated by the 
experience of a gunner who was all rigged out on 
a rocky point, with a good setting of decoys off the 
shore and himself hidden behind a big rock. Ducks 
would lead up to within a “gunshot and a half” 
and then turn away. Every duck did the same thing. 
Something was wrong. The gunner came out from 
behind the rock and looked the decoys over; they 
were O.K. He looked at his boat hauled up on the 
shore 100 yards away; she was O.K. He looked at 
his hiding place; that was O.K. What he did not see 
was a man behind that rock, poking his head up and 
down while he watched the ducks coming in. But 
reasoned that the trouble must be with him, so he 
moved from behind the rock and sat down in front 
of it, where he did not have to move a muscle while 
watching the approach. That was the answer. From 
then on the ducks came in as gently as chickens. 
It doesn’t seem possible that a little thing like that 
would make such a difference, does it? Just ask an 
old duck hunter and see what he says. 

Ducks will notice instantly anything that moves. 
An old trick among battery shooters, when ducks 
were flying past quite a distance away, was to stick 
an arm or leg up out of the box, just once, to attract 
their attention so they would notice the decoys. 
This was especially effective when the birds were 
flying low and would invariably cause them to take 
a little altitude so they could see better. Then, see¬ 
ing the decoys, they would usually swing toward 
them and sometimes come in. Some gunners used a 
small red flag for the same purpose, in the belief 
that ducks were curious and attracted by anything 
red. One old-timer used to toss his cap into the air 
to give the impression that a duck was alighting. 

Hunting wildfowl divides itself into two methods, 
one of having the game come to the hunter and the 
other of having the hunter go to the game. By the 
first method the hunter lies in ambush, hidden 
either in the marsh grass, reefs, breakwater rocks, 
shore blind, floating blind, sink-box, battery, or 
gunning boat and, with or without decoys, awaits 
the approach of flying or swimming ducks to within 
range. By the second method the hunter under¬ 
takes to stalk the game on their feeding or resting 
grounds by making a quiet, cautious approach, 
either by boat or afoot, partially hidden by sur¬ 
rounding cover, or by a rapid approach from up¬ 
wind in a fast-moving sail- or powerboat. Scull boats 
and sneak boats also are used in stalking and are 
camouflaged with ice or marsh grass so as to resemble 
such floating materials. There is still another 
method of stalking used in the Middle and Far 
West, in which the hunter makes his approach By 
walking closely alongside of his pony or trained ox, 
using the body of the animal to shield him from 
view. In any or all of these methods the idea is to 
get the target within range of the gun or the gun 
within range of the target. 

Back in the early 8o’s there was in vogue a style of 
duck shooting known as “line shooting,” which was 
exactly what the name implies: to form a line across 


the mouth of a river, from an island to the main¬ 
land, from one point to another across the line of 
flight of low-flying ducks such as coots and old 
squaws. A group of men, from three or four up to a 
dozen, would organize the shoot for a certain day at 
a certain time. They would draw lots for position 
in the line. No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc., extending, say, 
from a breakwater across to a near-by point. Each 
man in his boat anchored about two gunshots from 
his neighbor for safety’s sake. Birds coming around 
either the breakwater or the point, intent upon 
going to their feeding grounds in the harbor, have to 
cross this line, either over or between the boats. 
Often an old coot would approach one end of the 
line, turn, and go almost the whole length of the 
line before seeing a place that looked good for 
crossing. All the while he was running the gantlet 
past the several boats amid a cannonade of shots 
and shouts, all of which tended to bewilder the bird 
and resulted finally in his trying to cross at immi¬ 
nent risk of his life. Shouts of derision such as 
“Give ’im the other barrel,” “Get a cannon,” 
“Throw the gun at ’im,” and other equally taunting 
jibes passed between the gunners as the shoot went 
on. Each man retrieved his own kill and chased his 
own cripples. At the end of the shoot all hands 
rowed up the river together and the good-natured 
jokes flung from one to another were really worth 
hearing. 

With the building of breakwaters at harbor en¬ 
trances came a new sort of blind that was patronized 
by a great many gunners, especially in rough 
weather. With a setting of decoys out in the lee of 
the rocks, the gunners would sit among the rocks 
or in a boat alongside of the rocks and often enjoy 
very good shooting. Competition was usually pretty 
stiff, but as a rule everybody got a little shooting. 
The growth of mussels, barnacles, and other duck 
foods along the rocks makes breakwaters real feed¬ 
ing grounds for a great many ducks, especially in 
the winter when the inland streams and marshes 
are frozen over. Breakwaters continue to be popular 
gunning places all along our eastern seaboard today. 

Different varieties of ducks frequent different 
sorts of places, primarily in search of food and 
secondarily for rest or shelter. The observing gun¬ 
ner soon learns when and where the ducks “use” 
and plans his hunts accordingly. 

In general, the “tip-up” ducks, such as mallards, 
black ducks, gadwalls, spoonbills, pintails, bald- 
pates, and teal, frequent the marshes and the creeks 
and sloughs adjacent thereto, in either fresh- or 
salt-water areas where they find wild grain kernels, 
grass seeds, insects, tender grasses, roots, and various 
forms of Crustacea. They are averse to visiting grain 
fields either when the young shoots are just coming 
up or when the grain has ripened. Farmers have 
been known to hire hands to patrol their grain fields 
and shoot blank cartridges, at intervals, day and 
night, just to keep the fowl from doing damage to 
their crops. 

The diving ducks might well be divided into three 
classes: (1) the sea ducks, eiders and scoters (coots); 
(2) bay ducks, canvasbacks, redheads, ruddy ducks, 
scaup (broadbill), golden-eye (whistler), buffle- 
heaas (dippers); and (3) the saw-billed, fish-eating 
mergansers (sheldrakes). All of these feed under 
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Plate XXII. This Chesapeake earns his board and keep, and he is interested in the ingredients for the “coot stew” 

which his master is holding. 


water, for the most part, gathering small shellfish, 
crab life, crustacea, and water grasses from the bay 
bottoms for food; the mergansers feed principally on 
small finny fish, shrimp, and other small swimming 
forms found in both fresh and salt water. 

To gun any of these birds successfully the hunter 
should study their habits and habitats and “beat 
them to the punch/’ When baiting was permitted it 
was no trick to attract hundreds of either marsh or 
diving ducks to an area by distributing food regu¬ 
larly around a blind. Large kills were made from 
these baited blinds, but now that baiting has been 
prohibited by law the gunners have to make a much 
more careful study of flyways and feeding grounds 
in order to be at the right place, at the right time, 
with legal equipment. 

The several Federal laws and regulations which 
were aimed chiefly at the market hunter and game 
hogs have made an excellent score to date, and 
while a clean-up of all violations cannot be hoped 
for, a great good has been and is being done by way 
of regulating wildfowl hunting, and both conserva¬ 
tion and restoration are well under way. 

Another group of web-footed wildfowl that has 
contributed largely to the sport of shooters and to 


the profits of market hunters is the brant and geese 
group. These birds are prairie, marsh, and shore¬ 
line feeders. They have in the past been mercilessly 
slaughtered from large battery rigs, over baited 
areas, and from palatial “goose blinds’’ over live 
decoys and callers, on well-baited grounds. But this 
is all history now, and brant and geese have to be 
hunted the hard way, with the kill severely re¬ 
stricted, as it should be. Both brant and geese are a 
large, slow-moving, easy target for the sharpshooters 
of today with their modern guns and hard-hitting 
ammunition. Methods and equipment for hunting 
these birds are practically the same as those used in 
duck hunting. Here, too, a knowledge of feeding 
and resting grounds is very essential. They differ in 
one respect from ducks in that they travel, almost 
daily, to a gravel bar or beach to replenish the gravel 
content of their gizzards, and many a gunner has 
hidden himself in a beach or blind to take his toll 
of birds from those visiting there for gravel. Usually 
the birds pitch and alight some distance from the 
shore and swim in slowly. In such instances the 
gunner never bats an eyelash but just rolls his eyes 
to watch the old couple lead their brood within 
range. Then he takes the gander with the first barrel 





and the goose with the second, after which a few 
honks will call the youngsters back again and again 
until nearly all have paid the penalty for their 
filial loyalty. They are easy to kill, not as they come 
in, head on, but as they turn to swing away when 
their necks and under-wing parts are vulnerable. 

As with all other sports, there is something to 
duck hunting besides killing. As the fox hunter 
loves to hear his dog giving tongue on the trail, as 
the quail and partridge hunter enthuses as his dog 
straightens out and says “Here he is,” and as the 
angler gets a great thrill out of taking a grand fish 
on light tackle, under ideal conditions, so it is with 
the duck hunter, who gets a lot of pleasure out of 
having and using a good rig. His boat, his decoys, 
his gun, and his dog are all a part of the game. 
What better reward or greater satisfaction can a 
gunner have than to be well hidden in a comfortable 
boat or blind, have a fine cock mallard come scaling 
in on stiff wings to a setting of really good-looking 
decoys, look along the barrel of an “old trusty” that 
never misses (if you hold it right), see “his duck- 
ship” crumple up to a clean kill, and last but not 
least, to have “Old Bog” make a perfect fetch with 
the best of manners? A brace or two taken like that 
means a perfect day; and they actually taste better 
for Sunday dinner. 

Modern-day duck shooting has developed a plan 
of commercial shooting under which thousands of 
mallards are raised in captivity and during the 
shoots are taken to a point adjacent to their home 
feeding grounds. Then on a signal that the shooters 
are properly stationed, they are released in pairs 
or trios to fly back down to their home pool. This 
provides both pass shooting and shooting over de¬ 
coys as well as an opportunity to work the retrievers. 
A charge is made for the sport, based on the kill, 
and the shooter is guaranteed a legal bag. 

This sort of shooting is getting to be quite popular 
with the older men who have been through the 
rough, tough days of old and are now delighted 
with the plan that lets them leave their office in 
town, ride an hour or so, slip into some gunning 
togs, and have an hour’s shooting de luxe. One good 
thing about this kind of shooting is that it does 
lessen in a small degree the toll taken of wild birds. 

It is not necessary to kill a pile of game in order 
to have a good hunt. Nothing illustrates that better 
than the ancient story about the Irishman who, 
when his friend asked him where he had been on 
Saturday, replied, “I was duck huntin’ and I had the 
time of me life.” “And did ye get any ducks?” asked 
his friend. “No, but I gave ’em one terrible seren¬ 
adin’!” 

There is a great deal to hunting and fishing be¬ 
yond taking a big bag. No essay on either of these 
sports would be complete without a word of warn¬ 
ing from the old-timers of yesterday, who took more 
than their share, either because they were greedy 
or did not know any better, to the youngsters com¬ 
ing on who will enjoy these outdoor sports to¬ 
morrow. 

It was just too bad that the old-timers could not 
look beyond the end of their noses and realize that 
“You never miss the water till the well runs dry” 
and that “You can’t have your cake and eat it too.” 
These old sayings are being brought more forcibly 
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to mind as our fish and game population becomes 
alarmingly smaller. Oldsters who have enjoyed the 
“taking” from these natural resources, far beyond 
their right, can do little now but acknowledge their 
guilt and support those reconstruction programs 
which are already well under way, and preach and 
practice the principles of sound restoration. These 
natural resources belong to all of our citizens. The 
present generation are simply custodians, entitled 
to a reasonable toll, but morally obligated to turn 
these properties over to the next generation in 
equally good condition, if not better than that in 
which we received them. The simple gospel must 
be preached that suitable and ample breeding 
grounds should be set aside and maintained, that 
sufficient breeding stock should be returned each 
year to these areas and protected while there, that 
the offspring must be protected from their natural 
enemies, and that their natural food supply must 
be maintained (and in some instances supplemented 
by added plantings). These simple principles apply 
equally as well to migratory fish as to migrator)' 
birds and also to the several species peculiarly native 
to our several states. In all situations we are brought 
face to face with the need for controls having to do 
with such factors as reproduction, predators, pollu¬ 
tion, closed seasons, bag limits, sanctuaries, and 
food supply. 

We must help Nature restore and maintain a 
balance, progressively better each year. This in¬ 
volves a curtailment of the killings by all natural 
enemies and also the killings by several unnatural 
enemies, among which are the market hunter and 
the game hog. 

Legislation. Duck hunting, till 1900, was a decid¬ 
edly one-sided game in which the cards were stacked 
against the ducks and the gunners killed all they 
could with no thought of leaving some for seed. The 
supply was decreased to an alarming low and many 
of the sportsmen and conservationists who looked 
into the future saw the inevitable end if killings 
were to be continued, uncontrolled, and nothing 
were done to replenish stocks. 

After much talk and a great deal of writing on the 
subject, a great many people became actually a- 
larmed at the conditions surrounding the hunting of 
web-footed wildfowl and demanded some sort of 
action that would check the slaughter. 

In answer to this call, the State of Connecticut 
took the first definite step in behalf of our wildfowl 
by enacting a law in 1901 that put a stop to spring 
shooting in that state and protected the brood stock 
from January 1 to September 1. This move struck 
a responsive chord in other states and several passed 
similar legislation. Then, in 1913, the Congress 
passed the Weeks-McLean act, prohibiting duck 
shooting during the spring and summer months. 
More and more influential people became interested 
in this conservation movement and gave it their ac¬ 
tive support, with the result that in 1916 an act 
was passed by the Congress providing for a group 
of delegates from the United States to meet in con¬ 
vention with a similar group from Great Britain, 
to draw up a treaty having to do with the protection 
of migratory birds in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 
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The conclusions of this Convention were later 
ratified and in 1918 the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
was passed and the treaty ratified. This really 
launched the rebuilding of a great natural resource 
on an international basis. 

Then came the treaty with Mexico in 1937, fol¬ 
lowed by the passage of such acts as the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act, the Lacey Act, the Co¬ 
ordination of Wildfowl Conservation Activities Act, 
the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act, the 
establishment of several state and Federal sanctu¬ 
aries, and many regulations having to do with the 
taking, sale, and transportation of wildfowl. All 
were aimed at the job of conserving and rebuilding 
our wildfowl population. 

As a nation, we are everlastingly indebted to the 
late John W. Weeks, from Massachusetts, Secretary 
of War, and to the late George P. McLean, United 
States Senator from Connecticut, for their tireless 
joint and individual efforts in support of this great 
international movement for co-operative conserva¬ 
tion. 

Scoter Shooting 

The scoter, like many other game birds and ani¬ 
mals, is more familiarly known under an erroneous 
name. In the areas of his greatest abundance he is 
called a “coot,” despite the fact that not even the 
most unlettered biologist would confuse him with a 
true coot. He is likewise scorned by many (equally 
ignorant) as a table bird. Those who have tasted a 
properly prepared “coot stew” along the fringe of 
Cape Cod, or who have tried coot breast sauteed in 
butter, will never again consider this duck as a bird 
to be passed off on an undesirable neighbor. 

In these days when puddle ducks and diving 
ducks, due to population decreases, are protected 
by drastic bag limits, thousands of ardent duck 
hunters turn to the scoter as a means of supplying 
a full day of shooting. From Maine to Long Island, 
the scoter is hunted well in advance of the opening 
of the regular waterfowl season, and despite the 
rather heavy bags that are taken the population of 
the bird seems to suffer no noticeable setback. 

One veteran waterfowler once remarked that 
there seemed to be as many methods of hunting 
coots as there were coots, but in several areas the 
hunting follows a set though rather simple routine. 

Up in Maine there seem to be two general meth¬ 
ods in practice. One entails the use of a boat to 
reach the small rocky islets outside harbor lines. The 
hunter merely pulls his boat up on a shelving rock 
to prevent it from bobbing around, then seeks a 
place to sit that offers a good view of passing birds. 
If he avoids wearing any bright-colored or.white 
clothing, the birds will pass within easy gunshot. 
Some, feeling they must have decoys out, will rig 
eight or ten profile or standard scoter decoys 30 or 
40 feet to the leeward of their position. 

The second method practiced up there is equally 
simple. The hunter, equipped with a dozen scoter 
decoys, will move offshore for several hundred 
yards to an area where the birds are passing. 
Normally the last two hours of the flood and the 
first two hours of the ebb tide provide the best shoot¬ 


ing. If he has used an outboard motor as a propel¬ 
ling agent, the first move is to unship it from the 
stern and place it inside the boat. He is then legally 
prepared to shoot any coot that may pass along. 
Putting out the decoys, usually one or two trawls 
(see Plate V), he merely sits back in the boat and 
waits for the scoters to pass his way. Often they will 
not come in to the decoys, for the scoter seems to 
prefer a lot of company rather than dropping in on 
a small group. However, they are curious birds, and 
will cut over or behind the decoys to look them over. 
Often, when a flight of scoters appears to be passing 
the rig out of gunshot, one or two waves of the arm 
or a couple of kicks of a boot will attract their at¬ 
tention and they will turn in, passing within easy 
range. 

Too many novice scoter shooters are inclined to 
underestimate the flight speed of the lowly coot, es¬ 
pecially when he is moving down-wind. Being a 
large bird, his speed is deceptive, and for every one 
that is over-led, about a thousand are under-led. 
Also, if there happens to be any kind of sea running, 
the movement of the boat adds to the sporting qual¬ 
ities of the situation. 

Another mistake made by many scoter shooters is 
that of being over gunned, that is, of taking along 
a gun that would be more suitable for pass shooting 
at blacks or mallards. While the magnum with 32- 
inch barrels will reach an occasional wide bird, 
under normal conditions plenty of scoters will pass 
within 30 yards or less, and the man with the full 
choke will find it necessary to do some very careful 
shooting. 

Many scoter shooters prefer their regular upland 
game gun for this shooting, finding that it gives 
them a more desirable pattern at ranges at which 
they will get most of their shots. Others prefer a 
gun with one barrel improved cylinder and the 
other modified choke. 

Occasionally, Maine scoter shooters will follow 
the method which is practiced quite consistently 
along the Massachusetts and Long Island shores as 
well as along the rim of Long Island Sound. Having 
located a “line,” an area offshore where the scoters 
“trade” back and forth, several boats will line up 
across this area, anchoring a gunshot apart. This 
could quite properly be termed pass shooting, and 
normally it proves as successful as any other method, 
provided there are enough scoters feeding in that 
area. 

Many broadbill (scaup) shooters gather in a few 
scoters in addition to the diving ducks for which 
they are gunning, for in many areas as many as 80 
to 100 decoys will be rigged out for broadbill. To the 
passing scoter this rig constitutes a crowd, and he 
joins it. Under these conditions the scoter sets his 
wings and glides in toward the head of the rig in a 
manner which the British are inclined to term 
“money for old rope.” 

Along the fringe of Cape Cod the individual 
hunter merely rows out to a line area, anchors his 
boat, tosses over a half-dozen or so decoys (not nec¬ 
essarily scoter decoys), and waits for the birds to pass. 
When a boat is used, the hunter will find it advis¬ 
able to tie a light buoy or a few net corks to his 
anchor line. Then when he wants to pick up a dead 
bird it is merely necessary to throw off the anchor 
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line and pick up the buoy on his return. Some hunt¬ 
ers use a spare decoy as a buoy. 

The Federal law on scoter shooting, in areas 
where the season opens in advance of the regular 
waterfowl season, specifies that all shooting will be 
done “outside harbor lines.” In a few areas this term 
is rather shrouded in mystery, and what constitutes 
the harbor line to the hunter may not be in accord 
with the local warden’s view on the same line. It is 
best to obtain a chart of the local waters or else pay 
a visit to the harbor master and check the extremes 
of the harbor line. 

There is one long, fingerlike reef on the Connec¬ 
ticut shore which is certain to be occupied by any¬ 
where from 30 to 50 scoter shooters during the early 
part of the season. The reef is bare at low tide, but 
covered at the flood, so the hunters seldom get more 
than four hours’ shooting on a tide. One morning, 
with the reef crowded, a newly appointed game 
warden appeared and put some 40-odd hunters 
under arrest for shooting “inside” the harbor lines. 
How he planned to transport his victims to the near¬ 
est judge was a problem, but he was adamant. For¬ 
tunately, a member of the game commission hap¬ 
pened to be passing. He had been one of a committee 
appointed to determine the harbor lines, and con¬ 
vinced the warden that the hunters were well within 
their rights. During the course of the discussion, 
scoters literally poured over the reef, and when the 
matter had been settled, the birds had stopped flying 
and were feeding. The warden escaped with his life, 
but a shattered reputation. 

Scoter shooting with more than one person in the 
boat can be dangerous as well as unsatisfactory. In 
many instances it more than cuts the shooting in 
half, for the careful hunter will pass up many shots 
because of the proximity of his companion. Also, 
when more than one boat is used, it pays to over¬ 
estimate the range of the shotgun. 

Almost any offshore reef, within a mile of shore, 
as well as any rock capable of supplying a dry seat 
for the shooter, will provide reasonably good shoot¬ 
ing in an area where there are scoters. So far as is 
known, no one ever tried to make even an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the numbers of these birds living 
along the shore line from Maine to Long Island. 
That the number would be well along in the mil¬ 
lions is certain, for in 1940 it was estimated that 
there were roughly 2,000,000 of these waterfowl be¬ 
tween Westport and New London, Connecticut. If 
anything, this number seems to have increased 
rather than decreased. 

When you get a shot at a scoter moving briskly 
down-wind, and he appears to be passing at about 
35 yards’ range, just pretend he is a black duck or 
pintail, and give him the same lead, always bearing 
in mind that your shot string is longer than you 
think. Do this and you will stand a good chance of 
bringing him down, and less chance of having to 
chase him in your boat and spend a few more shells 
getting in shots between his dives. 

Very few scoter shooters use retrievers, although 
many train their dogs before the opening of the 
regular waterfowl season by taking them along on 
“coot” shoots. By concentrating on shooting birds 
that will drop outside the decoys, the retriever gets 
excellent training. 


In the event you have never found the scoter to 
be palatable, try a few of the recipes given under 
“Recipes” and the chances are you will change your 
mind. 

Those responsible for drawing up the shooting- 
hour regulations which have done so much to de¬ 
stroy pass-shooting prospects were not swayed by a 
desire to spoil the sport for the wildfowler. It was 
done, primarily, to avoid the waste of waterfowl. A 
high percentage of the shots made after sunset re¬ 
sulted in dead or fatally wounded ducks that never 
were recovered. Rather than stop shooting to hunt 
up and finish off a cripple, many hunters shrug and 
wait for another duck to come within range. “If I 
stop to pick up that cripple it will be dark before I 
can return, and I won’t get another shot,” is the 
normal thought process. 

A good retriever, of course, would make a tre¬ 
mendous difference in the percentage of dead and 
wounded birds recovered, but only a small fraction 
of the duck shooters have retrievers and a small 
percentage of those retrievers are “good” ones. 

While many wildflowlers, especially those in areas 
which “could” offer fair pass shooting, agree that a 
Jate closing hour would not be beneficial to the 
waterfowl population, they profess themselves 
puzzled as to where this argument would apply to 
an early opening hour. The result of the delayed 
opening hour has been illegal shooting by men who 
in all other respects are law-abiding citizens. It 
requires considerable strength of character to stand 
in a marsh or sit in a duck boat or blind and let 
ducks pass within easy range because the regulations 
state that you cannot shoot for another six minutes. 
It is especially difficult for the hunter who realizes 
that the best shooting he will be offered is during the 
period when he cannot shoot. Normally, the good 
sportsman is the only sufferer, for others shoot as 
soon as they can see, knowing that the wardens are 
few and far between. 

Pass Shooting 

Good pass shooting is almost a thing of the past, 
because of the regulations which govern the shoot¬ 
ing hours, for the best pass shooting is over and done 
an hour after daybreak and does not begin again 
until an hour before dark. This statement is not 
intended as a criticism of those individuals respons¬ 
ible for the drafting of the waterfowl regulations; it 
is merely a statement of fact. 

There are a few marshes in Alberta, Manitoba, 
and Ontario, as well as some in Mexico and South¬ 
ern California, and scattered sections along the Mis¬ 
sissippi flyway, where pass shooting continues to be 
fair. But the old-timers moan that it is not “what it 
used to be.” The hunter who has the time, money, 
and inclination to go up to James Bay, in Ontario, 
can find pass shooting that is second to none on this 
continent, but most of those who travel there today 
find it a difficult sport. 

Most wildfowlers of today are spoiled—not by 
the range and pattern of their gun, which is far su¬ 
perior to those of yesterday, but by habit. The 
modem duck shooter is accustomed to shooting 
over decoys, and while many of them are unaware 
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of it, the greater portion of their birds are killed 
at a range of under 40 yards. They have learned to 
wait a duck out, rather than to estimate the range 
accurately and allow for angle and speed. Also they 
are doing most of their shooting at anything from 
zero to 20 degrees off the horizontal. 

In pass shooting the ranges are greater, normally 
the birds are moving faster, and the angle of the 
shot ranges from 20 to 45 degrees off the horizontal. 
The man who does most of his shooting over decoys 
has a lot to learn when he tries pass shooting for the 
first time. 

It is a much simpler form of duck shooting, in that 
much less equipment is required. Essentially, a gun 
and plenty of shells constitute the basic require¬ 
ments, but a good retriever is a distinct asset. The 
methods followed are very simple. It is merely neces¬ 
sary to locate a “pass/' or flyway, followed by the 
waterfowl each day, locate some natural cover as 
near the middle of the pass as possible, and wait for 
the birds to begin moving. A narrow neck of land 
between two bodies of water, a point at a sharp 
bend in a river, or even the fringe of a narrow water¬ 
way between two marshes, often proves to be a good 
fly way. If the area is heavily gunned, however, the 
waterfowl seem to get gun-shy quite rapidly, and 
normally will move out before the legal shooting 
hour arrives and not return until the curfew has 
rung. 

In some areas, especially if there happens to be a 
period of high winds and bad weather, the birds are 
inclined to do more “trading,” which will offer an 


opportunity for pass shooting that normally would 
not exist in that section. Along the coastal areas 
the pass shooting for scoters, scaup, and occasionally 
for black ducks is especially good when a good blow 
drives the birds in from the open water. On such 
occasions hunters shooting on reefs and break¬ 
waters are offered excellent sport. The same condi¬ 
tions exist on many of the large inland lakes. In 
Southern California, where there is a reasonable 
amount of movement by waterfowl between lakes 
and rivers, even during the day, fairly good pass 
shooting can be found. 

Regardless of where it is practiced, this form of 
shooting calls for a gun that will offer an effective 
pattern at long range. This is where the 10-gauge 
and 12-gaugc magnums pay their way. The man 
with a gun that will not deliver a good pattern at 
60 and even 70 yards, is due to pass up many shots 
and miss even more. 

Another factor enters the problem with the addi¬ 
tional range, for it takes considerable experience 
to do consistently good shooting at 60 yards, es¬ 
pecially when you are accustomed to shooting ducks 
at about half that range. After a certain number of 
misses you awaken to the fact that you are under¬ 
leading the birds. This will be brought home more 
sharply after you have pulled well ahead of a line 
of six or eight birds and seen the fourth bird fall 
instead of the leader. Just as you get the groove 
ironed out on the overhead shots, the birds will be¬ 
gin passing at an angle, and you start school all over 
again. 



Maine Development Commission. 
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Waterfowl, Upland Game Birds and Decoys 

Paintings of waterfowl, upland game birds and decoys are 
reproduced in full color on the following seventeen pages. 

The original paintings of Waterfowl, Grouse, Partridges, and 
Pheasants were produced by T. M. Shortt, and the paintings of 
Quail, Ringneck Pheasant, Chukar Partridge, Woodcock, Wild 
Turkey and the decoys by Luis M. Henderson. 











Upper left: Richardson’s Goose. Upper right: Barnacle Goose. 

Center left: Emperor Goose. Center right: Blue Goose. 

Lower left: White-fronted Goose. Lower right: Snow Goose. 









Upper left: Cackling Goose. Upper right: Canada Goose. 

Center left: American Brant. Center right: Black Duck, male. 

Lower: Canvasback. Left, male; right, female. 





Upper: Mallard. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Shoveller. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Pintail. Left, male; right, female. 














Upper: ttulflehead. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Wood Duck. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Gad wall. Left, male; right, female. 









Upper: Blue-Winged Teal. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Green-Winged Teal. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Cinnamon Teal. Left, male: right, female. 










Upper: Greater Scaup. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Lesser Scaup. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Redhead. Left, male; right, female. 





Upper: Baldpate. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Ring-Necked Duck. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Ruddy Duck. Left, male; right, female. 







Upper: Old Squaw. Left, male; light, female. 

Center: Common (American) Goldeneye. Left, male: right, female. 

Lower: Barrow’s Goldeneye. Left, male; right, female. 







Upper: American Scoter. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Surf Scoter. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: White-Winged Scoter. Left, male; right, female. 












Upper: Gooseander (American Merganser). Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Red-Breasted Merganser. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Hooded Merganser. Left, male; right, female. 






DECOYS 


Mallard. Left, male; right, female. 

Pintail. Left, male; right, female. 

Black Duck. Left, standard; right, oversize. 

Green-Winged Teal. Left, male; right, female. 

Blue-Winged Teal. Left, male; right, female. 
































DECOYS 

Left: Canada Goose. Right: Brant. 

Canvasback. Left, male; right, female. 

Redhead. Left, male; right, female. 

Scaup. Left, male; right, female. 

Scoter. Left, male; right, female. 












Upper: Steller’s Eider. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: King Eider. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Spectacled Eider. Left, male; right, female 







Upper: Left, Bobwhite Quail. Right, Mountain Quail. 

Center: Left, California Quail. Right, Scaled Quail. 

Lower: Left, Mearn’s Quail. Right, Gambel’s Quail. 

Males are shown to the front, females to the rear. 







Upper: Willow Ptarmigan. Left, male; right, female. 

Center: Sage Grouse. Left, male; right, female. 

Lower: Prairie Chicken. Left, male; right, female. 




Lpper: Left, Ruffed Grouse. Right, Sharp-Tailed Grouse. 

C enter: Left, Dusky Grouse, male. Right, Hungarian Partridge. 

Lower: Left, Woodcock, male or female. Right. Chukar Partridge, male. 






















RIFLES 

RIFLE DEVELOPMENT 

History. Although it is termed a rifle, mainly for 
convenience, the early firearm might as aptly be 
termed a musket or a gun, for the early examples of 
the gunsmith’s art did not have rifled barrels. One of 
the first of these firearms designed to be discharged 
from the shoulder, and bearing some resemblance to 
the modern rifle or shotgun, was the famous Tan- 
nenburg Gun. No definite date has been established 
for the origin of this gun, but it is believed to have 
been made just prior to 1400. 

The modern shooter who is unfamiliar with fire¬ 
arm history is inclined to believe that the rifled bar¬ 
rel did not come into being until some time during 
the middle of the 18th century. Actually, the rifled 
barrel was employed by a number of 15th-century 
shooters, and “rifled” guns are mentioned in several 
books written before 1550. It was not until late in 
the 18th century, however, that the value of the 
rifled barrel was generally recognized. 

From the muzzle-loading matchlock to the breech¬ 
loading cartridge there stretched a 350-year period 
of almost constant experimentation. No historian 
has ever been able to trace the authenticity of the 
claims and counterclaims which would establish 
one individual as having filled the greatest gap in 
this bridge. 

The matchlock was the earliest and most elemen¬ 
tary form of the rifle. The ignition of the powder 
was simplicity itself. An arm, curving over the 
breech, held a “match,” in reality a glowing or burn¬ 
ing cord or wick. When the arm was depressed the 
glowing end of the cord was brought in contact 
with a hole at the breech, igniting the powder. 

Then came the wheellock, which was not widely 
used until about 1550, and evidenced an advance in 
mechanics. Before firing each shot, the shooter 
wound up a small wheel at the breech. Upon pres¬ 
sing a trigger this wheel was spun against pyrites, 
causing sparks to fly into a breech-hole, thus igniting 
the powder charge. 

The flintlock came next, and was instantly popu¬ 
lar. The flintlock undoubtedly attained the peak 
of its perfection, so far as balance and accuracy were 
concerned, in the so-called “Kentucky rifle,” a de¬ 
velopment of the flintlock that was typically Amer¬ 
ican. (See “Kentucky Rifle.”) This method of igni¬ 
tion was in general use for approximately two cen¬ 
turies, until the ignition of the charge through 
“percussion” was developed. The first patent on the 
percussion method was issued in 1807, and thus the 
first real step toward the creation of a practical 
breech-loading rifle was taken. The copper percus¬ 
sion cap was developed about ten years later, but 
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was not widely used for another 30 years. For ex¬ 
ample, the first U. S. Government rifles employing 
percussion caps were turned out in 1844 at t ^ ie 
Springfield Armory, although a few flintlocks had 
been converted to percussion arms just prior to that 
date. 

Scores of volumes have been written on the ex¬ 
periments conducted and the rifles invented and 
discarded during the past 550 years, and space per¬ 
mits us only to list the significant changes which 
took place from time to time and resulted in the 
modern rifle. In this country alone, the Government 
turned out a dozen models of the flintlock, each but 
slightly different from the one which preceded it, 
during the period which ended with the develop¬ 
ment of the famous John H. Hall rifle in 1835. 

Hall’s rifle, the first important step in breech¬ 
loading, was invented in 1811, but was not fully 
developed for approximately 25 years. This rifle 
embodied several features which aided in the de¬ 
velopment of the modern rifle. 

Although a flintlock, the Hall rifle was hinged 
at the breech. This eliminated the need for a ram¬ 
rod, simplified and speeded up the reloading process, 
and made it possible for the shooter to reload from 
any position. It is interesting to note that Hall re¬ 
ceived $1000 from the Government for permission 
to turn out 1000 of his rifles, and was paid $60 a 
month for supervising their manufacture at the 
Harper’s Ferry Armory. Even before the full de¬ 
velopment of this rifle, tests conducted by the Army 
indicated the Hall rifle to be superior to the Govern¬ 
ment musket then in use. 

Hall, in addition to supervising the manufacture 
of his rifle, aided in the development of machinery 
for producing it, with the result that by 1835 the 
rifle cost approximately $15 to produce. The specifi¬ 
cations of the arm also are interesting. It was of .52 
caliber, fired a ball weighing about 220 grains, and 
weighed 1014 pounds without the bayonet. The 
sights were offset because of the hammer design. 
In another feature this rifle led the current field: 
an adjusting screw was inserted through the sear, 
permitting the trigger pull to be adjusted to a “hair” 
if desired. 

Although the majority of the Halls turned out 
were rifles, a smoothbore musket and carbine also 
were manufactured, both in .64 caliber. As the parts 
of all Hall rifles were fully interchangeable, the 
value of the rifle for Army use was greatly enhanced. 

Although the records are badly confused by sev¬ 
eral claimants, it is reasonably certain that the cop¬ 
per percussion cap was not developed until 1816. 
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Plate I. A Matchlock Musketoon, Austrian, about 1608. 



Plate II. A Matchlock Musketoon, Austrian, about 1608. 



Plate III. An Arquebus Wheellock, German, about 1571—rifled barrel. 



These pictures by courtesy of Metropolitan Museum ot Art. 
Plate TV. A Wheellock Gun, German, 16th Century. 
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Plate V. An Arquebus Wheellock, with Rifled Barrel—early 17th century, Brescian. 



Plate VI. Wheellock Gun—Austrian, mid-i7th century. 



Plate VII. Wheellock Rifle—Saxon, about 1700; caliber .62. 



These pictures by courtesy ot Metropolitan Museum ot Art. 
Plate VIII. Flintlock Rifle, snaphaunce—German, late 17th century. 
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This opened the way for a variety of detonating 
caps, including tape primers similar to those used 
in the “repeating” cap pistols of today. 

The U. S. Government began manufacturing per¬ 
cussion rifles in 1844, and for the next 20 years a 
wide variety of models were turned out in rapid 
succession, all muzzle-loaders. The last of the muzzle- 
loaders made for the Army was the Model 1864, for 
the Battle of Gettysburg in 1863 offered easily de¬ 
cipherable handwriting on the wall. War Depart¬ 
ment records show that more than 35,000 muskets 
were picked up on this battlefield, of which more 
than 20,000 were loaded. Approximately 6000 of 
these loaded rifles had single loads, twice that num¬ 
ber had two loads, and the rest had from three to ten 
loads in the single barrel. It became very clear that 
in the excitement of battle the average soldier re¬ 
quired a foolproof rifle. Just how much these multi- 
loaded rifles cost the Union Army in effectiveness 
will never be known. 

Several years before the Civil War American gun¬ 
smiths had been engaged in experimenting with 
breech-loading rifles, employing a cartridge, and 
similar experiments were being carried on in France 
and England. It would be difficult to say whether 
the evolution of the modern breechloader was de¬ 
layed due to the lack of a satisfactory cartridge or 
the lack of an adequate breech mechanism. 

Bullet design also entered the picture, for several 
experiments were being conducted with a conical 
bullet. One of the earliest samples of this new bullet 
was the one designed by Captain C. A. Delvigne, a 
French officer, who also had designed a rifle with a 
new powder chamber. This chamber was smaller 
in diameter than the bore, and made it possible for 
the bullet to be flattened at the base by a sharp 
blow of the ramrod. This resulted in greatly im¬ 
proved gas sealing and resultant increases in velocity. 
Captain Minie, another French officer, came forward 
with a cylindrical-conical bullet with a solid base, 
and later one with a conical base which was ex¬ 
panded on firing and offered better gas sealing than 
previous bullets. 

The development of the paper cartridge, used in 
Sweden 200 years before, undoubtedly contributed 
the first move toward the solid cartridge case. The 
next important step was the Sharps waterproof linen 
cartridge, merely a small linen spill containing pow¬ 
der and ball. This was used in the early Sharps 
breechloader. When the breech was open, the car¬ 
tridge was thrust, bullet first, into the chamber, and 
the rising breechblock sheared the base off the car¬ 
tridge. It was necessary to point the muzzle toward 
the ground in order to avoid spilling much of the 
powder when the breech was closed. 

The first of the satisfactory metallic cartridges 
appeared in 1850, and while it was crude in compari¬ 
son to the modern cartridge it was an important step 
in the development of breech-loading, and permitted 
more rapid firing. Space here does not permit de¬ 
tailed discussion of the many steps in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern rifle; those interested will find 
the full story in The Rifle in America, by Captain 
Philip B. Sharpe. 

The first satisfactory metallic cartridge was the 
rim-fire, pioneered in this country by Smith & Wes¬ 
son and marketed in 1858. These were in .22 caliber 


only, but the next step was the Henry .44, and the 
center-fire cartridge followed quite rapidly. All of 
these were “rimmed” cartridges, and neither the 
date nor the maker of the first “rimless” center-fire 
cartridge can be given with certainty. The Winches¬ 
ter Arms Company claims the distinction of being 
the first company to turn out these cartridges in 
this country (1895). 

The development of the breechloader in this 
country moved hand-in-hand with cartridge devel¬ 
opment, but any accurate chronological listing of 
this development is impossible because of the num¬ 
ber of gunsmiths involved and their varying claims 
and counterclaims. Several breechloaders, including 
a few capable of firing more than one round, were 
used during the Civil War, and their value in this 
conflict did much to stimulate the Government and 
private gunsmiths to greater effort. Among the many 
gunsmiths and many small-arms companies who 
contributed to the development are the following, 
whose names will be listed to aid shooters who may 
have one of the old rifles in their gun collections: 

Ethan Allen & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allen & Thurber, Worcester, Mass. 

Allen & Wheelock, Worcester, Mass. 

R. M. Berdan, Hartford, Conn. (Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 

Co.) 

Brown Manufacturing Co., Newburyport, Mass. 

J. Brown, Fremont, N. H. 

H. A. Buck & Co., Stafford, Conn. 

Bullard Repeating Arms Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Connecticut Arms and Mfg. Co., Naubuc, Conn. 

Empire Breech-Loading Rifle Co., New York City 
Warren R. Evans, Thomaston, Maine 
Farrow Arms Co. (Target Rifles) 

Folks Gun Works, Bryan, Ohio 
Forehand Arms Co. 

Greene Rifle Works, Worcester, Mass. 

J. E. Harder, Clearfield, Pa. 

Cyrus B. Holden, Worcester, Mass. 

Hopkins and Allen, Norwich, Conn. 

Howard Brothers, Whitneyville, Conn. 

B. S. Joslyn, Worcester, Mass. 

E. G. Lamson & Co., Windsor, Vt. 

Lee Arms Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maynard Arms, Co., Washington, D. C. 

J. Meigs, Lowell, Mass. 

Morse Arms Mfg. Co. 

National Arms Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. L. Peabody, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Quackenbush, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Richardson & Overman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 

S. M. Spencer, South Manchester, Conn. 

Standard Arms Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Starr Arms Co., New York City 
Triplett and Scott, Columbia, Ky. 

Ward-Burton 

Frank Wesson, Worcester, Mass. (B. Kitredge & Co.) 
Nathaniel Whitmore, Mansfield, Mass. 

Whitney Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

William Wurfflein, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The development of the modern rifle in this coun¬ 
try did not gather any real impetus until 1890 when 
the U. S. Army named a board of officers to find a 
rifle which would be more satisfactory than the 
.45/70 Springfield. The board deliberated for some 
time, meanwhile carrying out tests of various re¬ 
peating rifles offering small-caliber jacketed bullets 
employing smokeless powder. The Krag-Jorgensen 
was the rifle finally selected, after more than a score 
of rifles of American and European makers had been 
submitted to thorough tests. The calibers of the 




various rifles tested ranged from .25 to .45, although 
the majority were in the .30-caliber class. 

The first Krag was a five-shot, bolt-action rifle, in 
.30 caliber employing a rimmed cartridge. The 
round-nosed, metal-jacketed bullet weighed 220 
grains, and had a muzzle velocity of approximately 
2000 foot-seconds. This model was turned out in 
two types, one weighing about 914 pounds, having 
a 30-inch barrel; and a carbine with a 22-inch barrel, 
for use by the cavalry. In 1896 a new model was 
turned out which was a considerable improvement 
on the original. In 1898 another model was pro¬ 
duced, with a few minor changes, which became the 



Plate IX. The Newton Oval Bore Rifling. Dotted line 
shows bore prior to rifling; solid line shows cut made for 
oval rifling. 


Krag known to most modern shooters. Shortly after 
the turn of the century, this rifle was replaced by 
the Springfield, upon which the 150,000 Krags were 
released by the Government for sale to civilians. 
Members of the National Rifle Association were able 
to obtain these rifles for $1.50 each. 

Among the rifles submitted by American gun¬ 
smiths, after the adoption of the Krag, was the 
Blake bolt-action repeater, a seven-shot rifle in 
.30/40 caliber, but having a much greater muzzle 
velocity than the Krag. When the Blake was turned 
down by the Army board, despite many features 
which were definitely improvements over the Krag, 
the inventor began production of the rifle as a 
sporting arm, and it was turned out in four grades, 
ranging in price from $100 to $50. The materials 
and workmanship embodied in this rifle were ex¬ 
cellent, and both accuracy and barrel-life were 
guaranteed. Shortly after 1900 Blake began turning 
out special grades, some costing as much as $1000. 
The best grades of this rifle were guaranteed to shoot 
a one-inch group at 220 yards, which even today is 
asking quite a lot from a rifle. Such guarantees, 
according to the late Captain Philip Sharpe, “con¬ 
tributed to the failure of the firm/’ 

The American rifle which has since become world 
famous, and is conceded to be one of the finest mili¬ 
tary or sporting arms ever designed, the Spring- 
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field .30/06 made its appearance in 1903, under 
the official designation of “U. S. Magazine Rifle 
Caliber .30 Model 1903.“ 

An entire volume was written on this rifle by 
Captain E. C. Crossman, The Book of the Spring- 
field, and the library of no “gun crank” is complete 
without it. The .action of the Springfield is a modifi¬ 
cation of the Mauser action. The original rifle was 
chambered for a rimless .30/03 cartridge, with a 
longer neck than the cartridge developed later, and 
had a muzzle velocity of about 2200 foot-seconds 
with the .220-grain Krag bullet. In 1906 a new bullet, 
with a shorter neck and using a 150-grain spitzer 
bullet, with a muzzle velocity of about 2700 foot- 
seconds, was developed, and the 1903 model rifles 
were rechambered for this cartridge. 

One of the most prized rifles found anywhere was 
the so-called “star-gauge Springfield,” but few people 
who acquired one knew exactly how it obtained the 
“star-gauge” distinction. When barrels were finished 
at the armory, a special gauge was employed to 
measure the uniformity of the grooves and lands. 
This gauge, terminated by tiny metal fingers, was 
inserted in the barrel and a reading was taken ever)’ 
inch. If the variation between the grooves and lands 
was less than .0001 inch from breech to muzzle, the 
rifle barrel received a star-gauge stamp. The star is 
stamped on the muzzle. 

During the first 14 years, approximately 1,000,000 
of these Springfields were made. The first 800,000 
of these rifles had case-hardened receivers, but suc¬ 
ceeding receivers were turned out by a special double 
heat-treated process, which gave additional strength. 
In 1927 a nickel-steel receiver and bolt replaced the 
heat-treated receiver, and resulted in a further in¬ 
crease in strength. The serial numbers indicate the 
type of receiver on this rifle. Those with a serial 
number lower than 800,000 have the case-hardened 
receivers. Those from 800,000 to 1,275,767 have the 
heat-treated receivers, and those with higher num¬ 
bers have the nickel-steel receivers. 

The Enfield, a British Army rifle, entered the 
United States picture during World War I, when 
we turned out large numbers of these rifles for the 
British. The rifle was originally chambered for a 
.276 cartridge, but this gave way to the .303 British 
cartridge. Upon our entry into the war, several 
American plants were tooled up to make the En¬ 
field, and it was decided to equip some of our troops 
with this rifle, but chambered for the .30 ’06 car¬ 
tridge. Originally the parts for this rifle were not 
interchangeable, but when turned out for the U. S. 
Army they were standardized. 

Repeating Rifle Development. During the period 
of experimentation before and after the Civil War, 
several American firearms manufacturers had been 
turning out various models of rifles employing metal¬ 
lic cartridges, and several repeating arms were de¬ 
veloped, the majority of which were short-lived. 

Samuel Colt, founder of the Colt Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Company, was one of the pioneers 
in this field, and his company turned out a number 
of repeating models, some of the earlier models per¬ 
cussion types, and those developed later employing 
metallic cartridges. Most of these early models em¬ 
ployed a revolving cylinder magazine of six-shot 
capacity. Later in the 19th century, slide-action 
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and lever-action rifles were turned out by this com¬ 
pany in varied calibers. The Colt “New Lightning/' 
first marketed in 1885, was an extremely popular 
rifle, and was made in several calibers. Another 
model, employing a center-fire cartridge, was devel¬ 
oped the same year. 

The Sharps rifles, turned out by Christian Sharps, 
who obtained his first patent in 1848, were a defi¬ 
nite contribution to the evolution of the modern 
rifle, and were widely used. More than two-score 
models, each showing some improvement over its 
predecessor, were turned out by the Sharps Com¬ 
pany, including sporting as well as military models, 
and several fine target models. 

Winchester, which entered the firearms picture as 
the New Haven Arms Co. in i860, was the real 
pioneer of the repeating rifle, and Oliver Winchester 
was its founder. It was not until the entry of B. 
Tyler Henry into the firm, however, that the Win¬ 
chester rifles began to assume real importance. The 
Henry “mark" is still to be found on every Win¬ 
chester rim-fire cartridge, which has an “H” on its 
base. 

The Henry lever-action repeating rifle is only 
slightly altered in appearance today, as a glance at 
the Winchester Model 94 will show. The i860 rifle 
is known as the .44 rim-fire, although measurements 
indicate that it was actually of .43 caliber. The rifle 
was bored .42 caliber, and rifled with six grooves, 
each one approximately .005 inch in depth. The 
rifling had what is known as a “gain" twist, increas¬ 
ing from one turn in 120 inches to one turn in 33 
inches. The bullet weighed 216 grains. The maga¬ 
zine was tubular, under the barrel, and had a 15- 
cartridge capacity. The rifle weighed approximately 
10 pounds. 

In 1866 the New Haven Arms Co. became the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., operating as such 
in Bridgeport, Conn., until 1870, when the new 
plant in New Haven was completed. In 1885 Win¬ 
chester absorbed the business of the Browning 
Brothers, a western arms company operated by John, 
Edward, and Matthew Browning, and the following 
year came out with the Model 1886, a modified 
lever-action rifle invented by John Browning, who 
later attained fame as the greatest inventor and de¬ 
signer of firearms in the world. At the time of his 
death in 1926, John Browning held patents on more 
than 125 firearms, and several additional patents 
had been applied for. The majority of the earlier 
Winchester models were invented and designed by 
him. At the time of his death he was completing 
the design of the popular Browning over-and-under 
shotgun, in Liege, Belgium. 

In 1910 Browning, still with Winchester, designed 
a recoil-operated shotgun. Disputes as to the royalty 
basis on which this gun was to be handled resulted 
in the severance of Browning's connection with Win¬ 
chester, and the manufacture of the new shotgun 
by Remington. In 1911 Winchester developed a re¬ 
coil-operated autoloading shotgun of its own, and 
although it had an excellent sale it could not com¬ 
pete with the performance of the Browning patent. 

In 1932 Winchester was absorbed into the Western 
Cartridge Co., and in 1940 the two companies came 
under the control of Olin Industries, Inc. Since its 
inception, Winchester has turned out more than 


50 rifle models, of which the modern examples are 
shown and described in the “Rifle” section. 

The Remington history started in 1816, which 
ives this company first place in the “oldest existing 
rearms manufacturers” list. Eliphalet Remington, 
like Harry Pope, the precision barrel maker, had to 
make his own rifle because he could not afford to 
buy one. Remington turned out his first rifle at his 
small forge in Ilion, N. Y. The barrel was made by 
welding bands of iron around a rod, but as Rem¬ 
ington had no means of rifling it, he walked to Utica, 
15 miles distant, and had the work done by a Utica 
gunsmith. The gunsmith supplied him with a lock, 
and Remington made his own stock. The rifle was 
an accurate one, and like Pope's, Remington’s first 
customers were friends and neighbors. 

He began turning out barrels, which he carried 
to the Utica gunsmith for the rifling work. In the 
fall of 1816 Young Eliphalet and his father decided 
to go into the gun business, and began turning out 
rifles, shotguns, and small farm implements at a 
water mill on Steele’s Creek. In 1828 a new factory 
was built to handle expanding business, and new 
machinery was installed. 

By 1850 the lap-welded barrel had given way to 
barrels bored through steel bars, and Remington’s 
plant became nationally known for its precision 
work, and in 1856 Remington took his three sons 
into the business, which became E. Remington 8c 
Sons. 

The Remington breech-loading rifle was finally 
erfected in 1863, when Remington obtained its 
rst large Government contract, calling for the pro¬ 
duction of 10,000 of these rifles. Eliphalet Reming¬ 
ton died in 1861, but his sons carried on the busi¬ 
ness, and by the end of the Civil War they had so 
prospered that the plant had an estimated value of 
$1,500,000. In 1866 John Rider, an inventor and 
designer, entered the employ of the company and 
revolutionized the breech designs. Orders began 
pouring in for Remington rifles from several for¬ 
eign countries and for many years the major out¬ 
put of the Remington plant went abroad. 

In 1886, due to the expansion of the company 
and its entry into fields far removed from firearms, 
the corporation went into receivership. In 1889 con¬ 
trol of the corporation passed to Marcellus Hartley, 
a master of business organization and organizer of 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. This accounts 
for the marking found on old Remington ammu¬ 
nition, “REM-UMC,” and abbreviation of Reming¬ 
ton and Union Metallic Cartridge. At this time 
Alfred C. Hobbs became associated with the com¬ 
pany, and to his inventive genius is attributed the 
development of many of the metallic center-fire 
cartridges. In 1934 E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8c Co. 
obtained complete control of both Remington and 
UMC, at which time the Parker Shotgun Co. was 
absorbed, as well as the Peters Cartridge Co. 

Since its inception, almost 100 models of rifles 
have been designed and manufactured by Reming¬ 
ton, of which the modem examples will be found 
in the photographic section which follows. 

The Savage Repeating Arms Co. was founded 
in 1894 by Arthur W. Savage, whose famous lever- 
action rifle formed the backbone of the Savage busi¬ 
ness. The company entered the arms-manufacturing 
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business at a time when the black-powder cartridge 
was giving way to smokeless powder, with resulting 
increases in power, and the company began turning 
out small-caliber, high-velocity rifles without delay. 
In 1915 the company was purchased by the Driggs- 
Seabury Ordnance Co., of Pennsylvania, and in 1917 
became known as the Savage Arms Co. In 1920 it 
absorbed the J. Stevens Arms Co., and in 1930 the 
A. H. Fox Gun Co. 

Several of the small-caliber, high-velocity loads in 
modem use were developed by Savage, including 
the .250/3000, the .22 High Power and the .300 
Savage. Almost 50 rifle models have been designed 
by Savage, of which the modern examples will be 
found in the photographic section. 

The Stevens Arms and Tool Co., though it origi¬ 
nated with J. Stevens in 1864, was not incorporated 
until 1886, and prospered because of the fine rifles 


high-velocity arms made an important contribution 
to firearms development in this country. To him 
must go the credit for the first high-velocity rifle in 
.22 caliber, which later was manufactured by the 
Savage firm. Newton produced this rifle in 1905, 
but it was not until 1911 that it was produced in 
quantity. This rifle employed a bullet weighing 70 
grains, and had a velocity of about 2800 foot-seconds. 

While this proved popular for vermin, and was 
used to some extent for deer, it did not satisfy New¬ 
ton, who began experimenting with heavier bullets, 
larger loads, and later larger calibers. The next 
step in the .22-caliber field was his 90-grain bullet, 
with a muzzle velocity of 3100 foot-seconds, and 
from this he moved to a .25-caliber bullet with a 
muzzle velocity of about 3100 foot-seconds. The 
bullet weighed 123 grains. This became known as 
the Newton .256, and is still favored by many vermin 
shooters because of its flat trajectory. 



Plate X. U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30 M-i (Garand). 


it turned out. Shortly after 1900 the Stevens firm, 
which meanwhile had absorbed an optical company 
and was turning out telescope sights as well as arms, 
claimed to be the largest manufacturers of sporting 
arms in the world. While they turned out a few 
heavy-caliber models, the company specialized in 
small-caliber match rifles, and the famous Walnut 
Hill match rifle has long been the most popular 
single-shot match rifle turned out by any factory. 

One of the great advantages enjoyed by Stevens 
was the advice of Harry M. Pope, whose precision 
.22-caliber match rifle barrels are the treasured items 
in any shooter’s gun cabinet. 

In addition to rifles and shotguns, Stevens turned 
out a score or more of various telescope sights, for 
pistols as well as rifles. They turned out almost 100 
different rifle models since their inception, of which 
the modem examples are shown in the photographic 
section. 

The Marlin Firearms Co. was first organized in 
1870 by John H. Marlin, and during the first few 
years limited its production to a few pistols, re¬ 
volvers, and single-shot rifles. The Ballard single¬ 
shot, rifle, in great demand at the time, was made 
by this company. The company was operated by 
the Marlin family until 1914, when it was sold to 
the Marlin Arms Corp. Almost 50 rifle models were 
turned out by the company, including several models 
of the very popular Marlin lever-action rifles in 
varied calibers. Modem examples of Marlin models 
will be found in the photographic section. 

This volume would not be complete without 
some discussion of the contributions made by the late 
Charles Newton, whose designs and experiments in 


The Newton .280 was the next in line, but it did 
not prove popular. Until the development of the 
.300 magnum cartridge, however, Newton’s .30 was 
one of the top favorites of the big-game hunters 
who took their hunting seriously. This cartridge was 
somewhat larger than the .30 ’06, and the case was 
built much stronger to permit reloading and to 
withstand the heavy pressures. With this, Newton 
used bullets ranging in weight from 150 to 225 
grains, with a muzzle velocity of about 2600 foot- 
seconds. The cartridge was first known as the Adolph 
Express, as the rifles in which it was used were 
tested by Fred Adolph of Genoa, N. Y. 

For those who were not satisfied with the .30 cali¬ 
ber cartridge, Newton produced the .33 caliber, 
which had a muzzle velocity of about 3000 foot- 
seconds. The barrels for these rifles were custom 
made, and very few of them were turned out in this 
country. The .35 caliber, the most powerful of the 
Newton loads, held its popularity longer than the 
other large-caliber loads developed by him. This 
cartridge employed a 250-grain bullet, and had a 
muzzle velocity of almost 3000 foot-seconds. Later a 
270-grain and a 300-grain bullet were developed for 
this cartridge, which developed more punch than 
the bullets of larger caliber that were favored by 
many of the African hunters. 

Newton’s game bullets, employing a pointed 
(spitzer) design with a special point, which mini¬ 
mized air resistance in flight but opened up on 
penetration, were popular with many hunters who 
demanded a bullet with extreme accuracy as well as 
good shocking power. 

Newton’s rifling experiments also caused consid¬ 
erable discussion and no little argument among the 
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“gun cranks” of yesterday. He was indefatigable in 
his experiments, and one of his tests included the 
use of the “oval” rifling, which though not new, had 
never been developed since its origin more than 75 
years before. This method eliminated lands and 
grooves, and called for boring the barrel oval rather 
than round and spiraling the bore from breech to 
muzzle. The bore originally is cut round, and the 
barrel reamed and lapped to the proper diameter. 
A tool then cuts two shallow, flattened grooves from 
each side of the circle of the bore approximately 
.005 inch in depth, these grooves spiraling up the 
barrel. Tests made by the Army indicated that this 
method of rifling was satisfactory, meeting all re¬ 
quirements of accuracy and velocity, but the boring 
was not adopted. Newton later experimented with 
other types of rifling, including the “segmental” 
rifling, employing five shallow, rounded grooves. 
This rifling was a modification of a boring used by 
a few British gunsmiths, and gave extreme accuracy 
and made the cleaning of the bore much easier, as 
neither the lands nor grooves had sharp edges. 

The Newton rifles were never successful, and 
there are a number of recorded instances in which 
they were not only very poorly made but dangerous. 

The O. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc., organization 
is a comparative newcomer, having been formed in 
1919. Initially the company manufactured inexpen¬ 


sive four-shot pistols, and it was not until 1920 that 
they began turning out inexpensive .22-caliber 
rifles, and in 1935 the company added telescope 
sights and spotting scopes to the line. Since its in¬ 
ception, the company has turned out more than 
75 models of rifles and shotguns, all in the low-price 
field, but of excellent design. Examples of their cur¬ 
rent models will be found in the photographic sec¬ 
tion which follows. 

The Garand, officially known as the U. S. Rifle 
Caliber .30 Mi, was the design of John C. Garand, 
chief civilian engineer at the Springfield Armory. 
Garand had been working on the design for more 
than 20 years, and in 1919 had submitted drawings 
for a light machine gun operated on a new principle, 
which had possibilities as a semi-automatic rifle. He 
was employed at a salary to experiment with modifi¬ 
cations of his principle with the view of eventually 
producing such a rifle. Several other designers were 
employed during this period, each working on his 
own designs, and in 1934 the Ordnance Department 
conducted tests on five rifles which resulted from 
their experiments. The Garand proved to be the 
most satisfactory to the Ordnance experts, but it was 
not until 1936 that formal approval was made and 
manufacturing began. During the two-year period 
mentioned, several minor changes were made in 
the design, and as late as 1939 additional changes 



Plate XI. Showing the U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30 M-i (Garand) with action open, and showing the 8-round dip. 
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Plate XII. U. S. Carbine, Cal. .30 (Winchester). 


were made. The finished rifle, a gas-operated, semi¬ 
automatic, clip-loaded arm, weighed slightly more 
than 9 pounds. 

There are several features which operate against 
the Garand as a sporting arm, including its weight 
and the fact that the mounting of a telescope sight 
is difficult if not impossible. Garands being adver¬ 
tised as this is written are also very high priced 
compared with other surplus military rifles. For the 
same money, a careful shopper could buy a used 
sporting rifle in good condition. 

The companion piece to the Garand, known offi¬ 
cially as U. S. Semi-Automatic Carbine Caliber .30 
Mi, believed by many to be merely a small edition 
of the Garand, was developed by the engineers of 
the Winchester Arms Company, and was designed to 
replace the .45-caliber pistol by offering greater ac¬ 
curacy, more fire power, and longer range. It was 
designed just before our entry into World War II. 

The Winchester engineers had developed a .30- 
caliber semi-automatic rifle weighing about 71/^ 


pounds, and this rifle had proved so satisfactory 
in tests that the company decided to alter it to pro¬ 
duce a 5-pound carbine for entry in the competition 
for the selection of a standard carbine. The com¬ 
plete alteration and change in design was accom¬ 
plished by the Winchester engineers in 14 days, and 
their carbine was selected. After a few minor changes 
were made the carbine was produced in large num¬ 
bers, and proved to be an unusually satisfactory 
arm. The carbine is a gas-operated rifle, weighing 
5 pounds, with a barrel length of 1734 inches and 
a magazine capacity of 15 rounds, employing a .30- 
caliber bullet weighing 110 grains and having a 
muzzle velocity of about 1800 foot-seconds. 

Many sportsmen who used the carbine on game 
during the war found it to be a satisfactory rifle 
for taking game as large as deer at close ranges. 
With a few alterations to the stock, different sights, 
and the use of a five-round magazine, and perhaps 
a change in bullet design and velocity, most sports¬ 
men who have used the carbine insist that it would 
make an excellent brush gun for the deer hunter. 
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TYPICAL MODERN RIFLES 



Winchester Model 70 Standard. 



Winchester Model 70 Varmint. 



Winchester Model 70 African. 



Winchester Model 70 Target. 


Plate I. Winchester’s long-famous Model 70 has recently been modified to present new features. New versions of the 
old Model 70 have stamped-in checkering on their American walnut stocks. Bolts are engine-turned. Recessed bolt face 
encloses the cartridge rim, and a breech bolt sleeve cap provides added protection against gas blow-back. The new 
Model 70’s, available in a variety of styles and calibers, have free-floating barrels. 
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Plate II. Winchester Model 94 Carbine is a slightly modified version of Old Thirty Thirty deer hunters refuse to part 
with. Model 94 is chambered for the .30/30 and .32 Winchester Special. Those cartridges, like the Model 94 rifle, are old- 
timers still much in demand for short-range deer hunting. The Model 94 survives because it is light ( 6\/ 2 pounds), com¬ 
pact (37% inches over-all length), and reliable. Thin, flat shape of the rifle makes it handy to carry in a scabbard on a 
saddle horse. The tubular magazine holds six cartridges. With an extra round in the chamber, the rifle will deliver seven 

very rapid shots in experienced hands. 



Plate III. Sectional View of Model 94 Winchester. 



Plate IV. The Winchester Model 88 is a sleek lever action chambered for the .243, .284, and .308. Novel design of the 
lever has the trigger fitted into the lever assembly so that the trigger is disconnected when the lever is opened. 



Plate V. Winchester’s Model 100 is a gas-operated autoloader chambered for three different big-game cartridges—the 
.243, .284, and .308. This light ( 7*4 pounds), fast-firing rifle holds five cartridges, one in the chamber and four in the 

magazine. 
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Plate VI. 


Winchester target rifle is the Model 52D, made in a standard and a heavy weight. It is a single-shot rifle cham 

bered only for the .22 Long Rifle. 



Winchester Model 250. 



Winchester Model 290. 



Winchester Model 275 Magnum. 


Plate VII. Three new .22 rifles from Winchester are the Model 250, Model 290, and the Model 275 Magnum, the latter 
chambered for the rimfire magnum cartridge that provides a muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet per second. The sameness of 
design among these .22's is obvious. Actions are different, however. The Model 250 is a lever action; the Model 290 is an 
autoloader; the Model 275 Magnum has a slide or pump action. All three use the tubular magazine. 
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Plate VIII. Remington Model 760. Remington’s light, fast Gamemaster handles such potent cartridges as the .270, .30/06, 
and .280 Remington. It has become the favorite of hunters who like the slide action for big-game hunting. 



Plate IX. Remington Model 742. The Woodmaster is Remington’s semi-automatic big-game rifle. The clip magazine 
holds four cartridges. With another round in the chamber, the hunter can fire five shots as fast as he can pull the 
trigger. The light (71,4 pounds) and trim Woodmaster is chambered for some powerful cartridges, including the .30/06 
and .308. Model shown has the new stamped-in checkering. Deluxe models are still hand-checkered. 




Plate X. Remington Model 700 BDL. The basic model is now offered in calibers suitable for everything from wood¬ 
chucks (.222 Remington) to African buffalo (.458 Winchester Magnum). Standard models are checkered by stamping pro¬ 
cess, made to sell at modest prices. Deluxe versions involving more handwork and custom rifle features are available. Prices 

rise accordingly. 



Plate XI. Remington’s Model 600 carbine is a bolt action designed for fast handling in heavy cover. Total length of 
the rifle is only 37*4 inches. It is chambered for several good deer-hunting cartridges—the 6 mm. Remington, .308 Win¬ 
chester, and .35 Remington. It is also available in .222, which is mainly a varmint caliber. 
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Remington Nylon 66. 



Remington Nylon 76. 




Remington Nylon 12. 


Plate XII. Streamlined, modernistic appearance of nylon stocks used on several of Remington’s .22 rifles has won both 
praise and criticism. Those favoring the new trend point out that nylon is light, tough, almost immune to moisture. Oppo- 

nents object to flamboyant appearance. 
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Remington Model 40 X B Rangemaster. 



Remington International Match Free Rifle. 


Plate XIII. Available in a variety of calibers. Remington target rifles show evidence of careful handwork, precision ma¬ 
chining. The extra attention naturally adds to the selling price. 



Remington Model 514. 


Plate XIV. Size of the Boy's Carbine (.22 Rimfire) made by Remington is scaled down to suit a junior shooter. So is 

the price. 



Plate XV. Savage Model 99-F. Available in .300 Savage, .243, .284, .308, and .358 Winchester calibers. 
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Plate XVI. Savage Model no-L (Magnum). A rifle expressly made for the left-handed shooter and available in calibers 
7 mm. Remington Magnum and .264, .300, and .338 Winchester Magnum. Also available in models for right-handed shooters. 



Plate XVII. Savage Model 340. Available in calibers .222 Remington or .30/30 Winchester. 



^*3 


Plate XVIII. Savage Model 219. Single-shot, caliber .22 Hornet or .30/30 Winchester. 



Plate XIX. Savage Model 29 (.22RF). 



Plate XX. Savage Model 63 (.22RF). A single-shot model available also for .22 Magnum as Model 63M. 
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Plate XXI. Stevens Model 87K. A .22 auto-carbine version of the Model 87. 



Plate XXII. Stevens Model 15 (.22 single-shot). 





Plate XXIII. Savage-Anschutz Model 141 Sporter (.22 L.R. or .22 Magnum RF). 



Plate XXIV. Savage-Anschutz Model 1411 (target rifle, .22 L.R. only). 



Plate XXV. Marlin Model 336 .44 Magnum, 4X scope. 
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Plate XXVI. Marlin Model 62. In calibers .22 Remington Jet and .256 Winchester Magnum with Marlin 3X-9X 

variable-power scope. 



Plate XXVII. Marlin Model 99-M1 .22 Carbine. 





Plate XXVIII. Marlin Model 57'M * 22 Magnum Rimfire. Shown with 4X Marlin scope. 



Plate XXIX. Marlin Model 56, .22 RF, Marlin 4X scope. 



Plate XXX. Marlin Model 39 .22 RF Carbine with Marlin 4X scope. 
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Plate XXXI. Marlin Model 81-C .22 RF. 



Plate XXXII. Marlin-Glenfield Model 100-G .22 RF. This is a low-cost single-shot version of the Marlin Model 101. 



Plate XXXIII. Browning Bolt-Action Rifle. Browning makes this type of rifle in several different grades and to handle 
cartridges ranging from the zippy little .222 Remington to the potent .458 Winchester Magnum. 



Pi. ate XXXIV. Browning Grade 1 Semi-Automatic .22 RF. Normally chambered for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge but also 

available for the .22 Short. 
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Plate XXXV. Mossberg Model 402 .22 RF Repeater. 



Plate XXXVI. Mossberg .22 Magnum RF with Mossberg 4X scope. 



Plate XXXVII. Mossberg Model 320B .22 RF Single-Shot. 



Plate XXXVIII. Mossberg Model 144LS .22 RF Target Rifle. 
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Plate XL. Ithaca Model X-15 Semi-Automatic .22 RF. 




Plate XLI. Ruger .44 Magnum Carbine. This is the compact brush gun that is Ruger’s entry in the rifle trade. Neat, 
light Ruger in .44 Magnum does many of the same jobs done in the past by the lever-action .30/30 rifles, has the same 
handling ease, medium power. Ruger also makes the carbine in .22 RF (not shown) featuring a rotary magazine. 



Plate XLII. Springfield, Caliber .30, Model of 1903. This rifle, best known as the Springfield, was initially turned out at 
the Springfield Armory, although it has been manufactured at Rock Island Arsenal and by the Remington Arms Co. 
Considered one of the finest bolt-action rifles in the world, it was first developed during the Spanish-American War. Several 

models were made and tested before this one was developed. 

This is a five-shot, bolt-action rifle, and has a staggered magazine into which the cartridges are stripped by the pres¬ 
sure of a thumb on the dip. It was originally issued in 1905, and the first models employed a 220-grain cartridge which 
developed a muzzle velotity of about 2000 foot-seconds. Later a 150-grain Spitzer-type bullet with a muzzle velotity of 
2650 feet per second was used. This called for a cartridge with a shorter neck, and the majority of the rifles issued were 
called in and re-chambered. The new cartridge became known as the .30 1906. This was the rifle with which our troops 
were supplied during World War I, with the addition of the Model 1917 Enfield. 

The receiver steel of the first rifle has been altered twice since the first rifles were issued; in each case the receiver was 
hardened. Rifles numbered from 1 to 800,000 have the softer steel receivers, those from 800,000 to 1,257,767 have better 
steel. All those with numbers higher than 1,257,767 have nickel steel receivers. The latter are safer for use with modern 
high-power loads. 

This rifle was the standard service rifle of the Army until 1936, when the caliber .30 Mi (Garand) was adopted. 
This rifle is an excellent one, and is readily adapted to sporting use. 
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Plate XLIII. Fanded-up Mi carbine with checkered Fajen thumbhole stock, Williams sights. 


ACTION TYPES 

Every sporting magazine maintains a Firearms 
and Ammunition Department. A special writer 
called a “firearms editor” runs this department and 
is always at the service of readers in answering mail 
inquiries requesting the solution of an individual 
problem. His biggest headache is the simple inquiry: 
“I’d like to buy a rifle for hunting, this fall. What 
type and caliber should I get?” 

No one can give an intelligent answer to such an 
inquiry. The firearms editors want to help, but it is 
obvious that no suitable information is given to 
guide them. They should know: (1) what type of 
action you prefer; (2) what type of game you plan to 
hunt; (3) where; (4) the size of your pocketbook. 
The above information is basic; you may know what 
you want, but unless you tell them, you cannot ex¬ 
pect them to give you proper answers. 

First of all—action types. These will be discussed 
in detail later, but there are several basic designs— 
the single shot, the lever action, bolt action, slide 
or pump action, and finally the semi-automatic, 
often miscalled the “automatic.” To the old-time 
lever fan, recommending a bolt action is like sug¬ 
gesting to an ardent Republican that he vote the 
straight Democratic ticket. The firearms editor has 
wasted his time and failed t6 make a friend. 

The second item covers type of game you wish to 
hunt. You may be thinking of small-game rifles 
when you write; you may have in mind deer or bear. 
You may even have planned a real trip after moose, 
elk, or mountain sheep, or even grizzly. Obviously 
the same type and caliber of gun would be inade¬ 
quate for all forms of game. Keep this in mind. 

Item three—that simple “where” is important. 
Your address tells little. You may live in Florida 
and may want a rifle to hunt deer in Florida swamps 
—or you may have planned a trip to Wyoming for 
bigger game. The same gun would be improper— 
what would be satisfactory for Florida deer hunting 
might be worthless at the long ranges of western 
and mountain hunting. 

Item four is another thing. You may desire to 
spend little on your gun, or you may be splurging 
after years of saving and planning. 

The choice of a gun type involves study on your 
part. Some states even bar the use of rifles in hunt¬ 
ing deer and permit you to use only a shotgun. 
Possession of a rifle in the woods means confiscation. 


arrest, and a heavy fine. Study your state laws. Other 
states bar certain calibers in hunting deer and 
larger game. Still others bar the use of “automatics,” 
either in rifle or shotgun, for all types of hunting. 

Design. Many hunters object to recoil—yet de¬ 
mand the lightest gun they can find. With any given 
cartridge, the lighter the gun, the more actual “free 
recoil.” If your rifle weighs 7 pounds, that is trans¬ 
lated into 49,000 grains at 7000 grains to the pound. 
Assume the bullet to weigh 170 grains. The same 
amount of energy in a rearward direction is applied 
to the 49,000 grains of rifle as to the 170 grains of 
bullet. This briefly explains “free recoil.” 

It is not “free recoil” that bothers a shooter, but 
the actual recoil he feels on his shoulder. You may 
recall in the old days of a quarter-century ago that 
rifles were fitted with a well-curved steel buttplate 
with very sharp toe and heel, called “rifle butt.” 
Gradually this shifted to a “carbine butt”—some¬ 
what similar but with rounded toe and heel. Then 
came the practical change—the “shotgun butt”—al¬ 
most flat with only a slight curve, and much wider 
than the old style. Such a butt distributes the recoil 
over the shoulder and while you may have the same 
actual “free recoil,” what you feel is much less. A 
well-fitting gun is less punishing to fire than a poor 
one, and many of the standard makes of rifles still 
on the market after as much as a half-century have 
been modernized by their makers with better¬ 
shaped and wider butt stocks. 

Of course, should you still feel that recoil is too 
great, this can be reduced through the addition of a 
rubber recoil pad on the butt or through the use of 
a muzzle brake. 

Should you feel that recoil is too great, this can 
be reduced through the addition of a rubber recoil 
ad on the butt or through the use of a muzzle 
rake. 

For hunting, recoil pads often are a nuisance. 
Rubber does not slip well, and many a shooter in 
tossing his gun to his shoulder for a quick shot has 
“flubbed” it, with the recoil pad grabbing a wad of 
loosely-fitting hunting jacket. If you must use a 
recoil pad, “doctor” it. A discarded ladies' purse 
or handbag will often yield a good piece of very 
soft, pliable calfskin leather. This can easily be 
attached to the shoulder area of the recoil pad and 
does not detract from its appearance. Cut this piece 
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of scrap leather oversize and mount it with the 
smooth side against the shoulder—rough side ce¬ 
mented to the rubber. Coat the face of the recoil 
pad with rubber cement—a small tube can usually 
be picked up at a gas station or auto supply house 
for a dime—and permit it to dry. Coat the rough 
side of the leather likewise and dry. Often two coats 
on the leather are best, applied about five minutes 
apart. Then press the leather on the butt with the 
hand. Surplus is quickly trimmed with a discarded 
razor blade, making a neat job. One such job made 
15 years ago is still in service—the leather has never 
torn loose. 

The alternative to the recoil pad is the muzzle 
brake, widely used on artillery and certain foreign 
military rifles. 

The muzzle brake is a short metal cylinder a 
couple of inches long having scientifically designed 
slots to permit the escape of the powder gas when it 
blasts out of the muzzle. It adds little weight and 
to some people does not look unattractive. In prin¬ 
ciple, the escaping blast of gas expands into this 
cylinder as the bullet passes through an opening at 
its muzzle. The gas, moving forward and sidewise 
in expansion, strikes the walls and bursts forth 
through the angled slots, dragging the muzzle of 
the rifle forward and thus counteracting much of 
the recoil. It actually reduces recoil as much as 40 
per cent, but on some rifles it seems to reduce it 
still further. 

Drawbacks to the use of a muzzle brake are not 
many—some may object to the looks of that 34-inch 
diameter slotted attachment. The added 2 ounces’ 
weight does not disturb balance—and it can quickly 
be removed when desired. 

The muzzle brake must not be confused with a 
silencer. Silencers are illegal on all firearms under 
Federal law, and have been off the market for many 
years. A muzzle brake does not act as a silencer—in 
fact, it works just the opposite. It seems to increase 
the blast and sound of the report when the gun is 
fired. This does not disturb the shooter, but anyone 
standing too close to the muzzle would probably 
have unkind remarks to make. Recoil while hunt¬ 
ing rarely bothers a shooter. When he tries the 
same rifle at inanimate targets, the deliberate shoot¬ 
ing causes him to notice recoil which would be 
overlooked in the excitement of the hunt. 

Another thing in selecting a hunting rifle is to 
consider its fit to you with proper clothing. Many a 
shooter picks his rifle while dressed in business 
clothes. It handles just the way he requires it. Then 
he bundles up in bulky hunting togs and has an 
“entirely different gun.” Think that over. 

Single-Shot Rifle. It should be borne in mind that 
in the early days of America, all hunting rifles were 
single shots—and muzzle-loaders, at that! There is 
one advantage to such an arm. It teaches a hunter 
to shoot properly, because he gets one chance only. 
Today, with rapid repeating-action types, many a 
tyro enters the woods determined to spray the 
quarry with bullets—and he rarly hits. Only the 
shots that hit, count. The single-shot rifle teaches 
careful aim and proper trigger control. 

Henry had been associated with both the Jen¬ 
nings and the Volcanic. Winchester took over, and 


Henry rifles began a busy but short life. The first 
of Henry’s developments to bear the Winchester 
name was the Model 1866, and the Henry was 
promptly discontinued. This Model 1866 was cham¬ 
bered for the original .44 Henry rim-fire cartridge. 
(To perpetuate his memory, you will find the Win¬ 
chester general offices on Henry Street in New 
Haven, and on most Winchester commercial rim- 
fire cartridges made you will find the trademark 
“H”.) 

John M. Browning designed most of the actions 
of the lever-action rifle models produced by Win¬ 
chester from 1886 on. They operate on the basic 
principle of the Henry, with refinements. Models 
produced in the current century are merely refine¬ 
ments of the earlier type, which has been proved in 
worth with more than two million made for the 
hunter. 

A somewhat different design of lever action re¬ 
peater is the famous Savage Model 1899, still a 
popular number in its current refined version. De¬ 
signed by Arthur W. Savage as a military rifle, it 
was so produced as early as 1895 f° r state militia 
units. The sporting model was first manufactured 
in 1899, hence the name. 

The Savage differed greatly from the Winchester 
in design and cartridge feed. This has always been 
a hammerless rifle with a solid breech, closed in 
around the shooter’s face in the days when a burst 
cartridge was not infrequent. Actually, “hammer¬ 
less” is a misnomer—it was a concealed-hammer type, 
with all operation of the hammer taking place in¬ 
side the receiver. Position of the hammer was de¬ 
termined by a “horn” or small indicator projecting 
through the top rear of the breech. A touch of the 
thumb would show position of the hammer—up in¬ 
dicated cocked; if it was flush with the receiver, the 
gun was uncocked. 

The second major difference was in the maga¬ 
zine. The Savage type was rotary—a spool unit with 
notched compartments held the cartridges. Opera¬ 
tion of the finger lever operated the bolt—no carrier 
was necessary to lift the bullet. To load, you forced 
the cartridges through the port in the right side of 
the receiver—the finger lever down, and the bolt to 
the rear. The spring-loaded spool magazine would 
feed a live round at each operation of the finger 
lever. Savage claimed that such a magazine “did not 
cause the gun to change balance as it became 
empty.” This is undoubtedly an indictment against 
tubular magazines, but is actually of little impor¬ 
tance. 

A third popular number was the Marlin lever- 
action repeater which made its appearance in 1881. 
After several models with refinements, it took its 
place as a member of the popular lever-action 
family. The basic design is much like the Winches¬ 
ter as far as magazine and cartridge feeding are 
concerned; the major difference is in the receiver. 
In the Marlin, the semi-solid breech is used, with a 
closed top and left side. The bolt slides to the rear 
in an opening in the right side. 

A relatively new and very popular lever action 
by Winchester is the Model 88, which utilizes a 
strong bolt locked by rotary action to handle such 
powerful cartridges as the .308. The ballistics of 
the .308 are close to those of the .30/06. 
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In choosing a lever-action rifle, all three should 
be studied carefully since there are many minor 
features to each. These rifles are compact, light for 
the power they pack, and make excellent saddle 
guns. 

Bolt-Action Rifles. For nearly three-quarters of a 
century the bolt-action rifle has ranked high in 
favor as a military weapon. Its major advantage over 
rifles of the lever type is greater strength, fewer 
working parts, and a one-piece wood stock. Many 
claim that it is not so rapid in operation as the lever 
type, and thus not well adapted to hunting. Those 
individuals should witness some well-trained rifle¬ 
men on a target range during a rapid-fire match— 
or a skilled bolt-action hunter in the field. 

Give two equally trained riflemen weapons with 
which they are familiar, and the lever man will 
probably fire five shots faster than the bolt man 
where it is only a test of speed. However, speed 
without hits is worthless. At the instant of dis¬ 
charge comes recoil. The sights completely leave the 
target and the shooter takes a sudden jolt. It takes 
a second or two to recover and realign the sights on 
the target. The well-trained bolt rifleman uses this 
recoil time to operate the action, the same as the 
lever man, and his practical speed will be the same. 
It is not necessary to remove the rifle from the 
shoulder or get out of shooting position to operate 
the bolt; only a beginner will do that. 

It was not until Stewart Edward White, noted in¬ 
ternational big-game hunter and explorer, had a 
custom-built sporting rifle made for him in 1910 
that hunters really began to notice the bolt action. 
Shortly thereafter, Theodore Roosevelt had one 
made for his African expedition. Germany began 
to develop sporting-model Mausers and shipped a 
few to the American market. 

At the time of our entrance into World War I, 
the lever action was still the hunter’s type. But 
many thousands of hunters, war trained, returned 
to the fields in 1918 and began the job of convert¬ 
ing captured German military rifles into sporters. 
The new generation wanted the bolt action. 

In 1921 Remington brought out their now-fa¬ 
mous Model 30. They had been producing the 
Model 1917 Enfield for the Army, and surplus parts 
and machinery were easily converted to sporting 
type. Meanwhile, in 1920, Savage had brought out 
their Model 20. Finally in 1925, Winchester re¬ 
leased their Model 54. The high-power bolt action 
was here to stay. 

Curiously enough, the three above-mentioned 
guns have been off the market for years, but they 
all grew into new and popular bolt-action models. 

Some of the advantages of the bolt action have 
been mentioned above. Others include rugged sim¬ 
plicity. The hunter caught in a wet snow or rain 
can clean his gun completely, disassembling most 
action parts without tools. The greater strength of 
design and materials, heavier and fewer parts, and 
many other features, permit the use of more power¬ 
ful ammunition. The camming action of the open¬ 
ing stroke of the bolt gives powerful primary ex¬ 
traction to pry stuck cases from the chamber. The 
sturdy design and one-piece stock makes the average 


bolt-action sporter more accurate at the longer 
ranges than the lever gun. Most types permit the 
use of telescope hunting sights when desired. 

The bolt-action hunting rifle is here to stay, and 
sales figures show that while some models of lever 
guns are selling well, they are not showing a sales 
gain while the bolt type has shown steady growth 
throughout the years. 

Slide-Action Rifle. In this type of action, operation 
of the repeating mechanism is a function of the 
forearm. A quick movement of the left arm back¬ 
ward and forward and the gun is reloaded. 

In 1912 Remington introduced the Model 14, 
which later became the Model 141 Gamemaster. 
With the rifle came a new series of rimless car¬ 
tridges—actually rimless counterparts of the Win¬ 
chester .25/35 w hich they called the .25 Reming¬ 
ton; the .30 Remington—a version of the .30/30; 
the .32 Remington, a version of the .32 Winchester 
Special; and later, a more powerful cartridge known 
as the .35 Remington. 

This Remington slide-action rifle uses a tubular 
“half” magazine below the barrel and within the 
forearm. This pressed-steel tube has a peculiar spiral 
formed into it. Few owners have ever figured it out. 
This design was planned to tip the cartridges slight¬ 
ly to keep the nose of the bullet from direct contact 
with the primer of the live cartridge in front of it. 
With today’s ammunition this is of little impor¬ 
tance—super-sensitive primers in those early days 
sometimes fired a cartridge in the magazine tube 
during recoil. The destruction was great, and often 
the shooter was seriously injured. Today it serves 
only to protect the noses of soft-point and other 
expanding bullet types. 

Remington’s current business in slide-action big- 
game rifles is based on the Model 760, a slide action 
using the rotary bolt and strong locking lugs. This 
has elevated the slide action from a medium-power 
action to one capable of handling the .30/06, .270 
Winchester, and the .280 Remington—to mention 
a few of the loads these Model 760’s are chambered 
for. Those who like the fast slide action can now 
get such a rifle for a moose or varmint hunt, as well 
as in calibers suitable for deer. The Model 760 has 
a clip magazine that holds four cartridges in addi¬ 
tion to the one in the chamber, offering five fast 
shots. 

Autoloading or Semi-Automatic Action. There is 
no fully automatic rifle, shotgun, or pistol on the 
American market. Such a gun would actually be a 
machine gun, the possession and use of which is 
barred by Federal, not state law. The “automatic” 
rifles, pistols, and shotguns are actually, as Win¬ 
chester calls them, “self-loading” and as Remington 
prefers, “autoloading.” The difference between the 
automatic and the autoloader is that in the “auto¬ 
matic” the gun continues to repeat as long as the 
trigger is held back until the magazine is empty. 
In the latter, or sporting type, the trigger must be 
released to operate a “disconnector,” whereupon it 
may be again pulled to opeiate the firing mech¬ 
anism. The full automatic action is strictly military 
and will not be discussed here. 

There are three types of operation of autoloading 
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actions. The simple type of straight blowback does 
not have a securely locked breech. Such guns are 
chiefly in the .22 rim-fire class. To balance the tiny 
.22 cartridge, a heavy mass of metal in the breech¬ 
block is necessary—in a high-power type it would, 
of necessity, weigh several pounds. The only practi¬ 
cal center-fire rifles of this type are today classed as 
“medium power." In 1905 Winchester introduced 
their Model 1905 Self-Loading for the .32 and .35 
Self-Loading cartridges—scarcely more powerful 
than heavy revolver loads. They solved the required 
mass of breechblock in a unique manner. A sliding 
weight in the forearm was connected to the breech 
block as a sort of “drag anchor." Since a tubular 
magazine could not be used, Winchester developed 
the box magazine type within the receiver. 

Since these cartridges were in the same power 
class as the Model 1873 r iA es > the .32/20, and the 
.38/40, they never achieved great popularity. On the 
market for 15 years, only 29,113 were ever built. 

In 1907 Winchester improved slightly on the gun 
and thus was born their .351 Self-Loading—a car¬ 
tridge fitting no other gun. This was made even 
more powerful in 1910 with the development of the 
.401 Self-Loading. 

It remained for John M. Browning, again, to de¬ 
sign a practical sporter in the autoloading family. 
Remington put this on the market in 1906 as their 
Model 8. Then came a later version, the Remington 
Model 81 Woodsmaster. 


CALIBER CONFUSION 

The men who like guns always ask questions. 
Those who write about them in the magazines re¬ 
ceive thousands of letters indicating confusion in 
the field. It has always been thus: 

Among these questions are such simple ones as: 
“Is the .38 Special revolver cartridge a .38 caliber?" 
(No.) 

“I just had an argument with Bill. I insist that the 
.218 Bee, the .219 Zipper, and the .220 Swift are all 
.22 caliber. Am I right?" (Yes.) 

“Does the name of a cartridge indicate the true 
caliber of the bullet?" (No.) 

“Where do cartridges get their names?” (A com¬ 
plicated question to answer.) 

“What is bore diameter?" “What is caliber?" 
“Why is the period or decimal point in front of the 
caliber figures?" “Why do foreign countries use dif¬ 
ferent caliber designations from ours?" “Why don't 
ammunition makers call cartridges by their true 
calibers?" 

Let us look at this confusion in an analytical 
way. 

Perhaps the last question comes first. Cartridges 
have frequently been misnamed as to caliber due to 
a long-standing habit—so old that it is perhaps too 
late to now correct it. It dates back more than 100 
years. It involves bore diameter; bullet diameter; 
caliber with decimal point; calibers long. Yet the 
rules are simple. 

Actual caliber under the American and British 


Originally this was produced for the .25, .30, and 
.32 Remington rimless cartridges. Later the .35 
Remington was added. In 1946, Remington an¬ 
nounced that it would be produced for a still more 
modern and powerful cartridge, the popular .300 
Savage. 

The former soldier of World War II became ac¬ 
customed to self-loading rifles with his Garand and 
his carbine. Since then our armed forces have 
trained a steady stream of men who have returned 
to civilian life with a fondness for rapid-fire rifles. 

Both Winchester and Remington have responded 
to this interest by introducing new autoloaders for 
sportsmen who want rapid-fire hunting rifles in 
big-game calibers. Winchester’s semi-automatic is 
the Model 100, currently chambered for the .243, 
.284, and .308 Winchester cartridges. It is gas-oper¬ 
ated, fed by a clip magazine that holds four car¬ 
tridges in addition to the one in the chamber. 
Remington’s high-powered autoloader is the Model 
742, which is also made in a carbine version with a 
shorter barrel. This gas-operated, clip-fed rifle 
handles such cartridges as the .30/06, .280 Rem¬ 
ington, and 6 mm. Remington. 

Selecting your hunting rifle involves many things 
—choice of action types, and choice of cartridge. 
First comes the action type you desire; you must 
then be content with one of the calibers in which the 
manufacturers make it. The more modern cartridges 
are used in the bolt-action rifles—today’s biggest 
sellers. 


system is in decimal fractions of an inch. In most 
other European and South American countries, it is 
expressed under the metric system in millimeters 
and decimal fractions. Thus a true .30 caliber has a 
bore diameter of .3000 inch. In the United States we 
write it as .30. In England they call it .300. It 
amounts to the same. 

Among sportsmen, the term bore diameter is 
greatly misunderstood. It isn’t the same as bullet 
diameter. 

In a rifle barrel, the solid bar of metal is first 
drilled lengthwise, and then carefully reamed. In 
modern manufacture it is possible to hold the final 
diameter almost to .0001 inch. In the case of the 
Springfield Model 1903 service rifle for the Model 
1906 cartridge, this reamed diameter is held to about 
.3000 inch. This is bore diameter. 

Since the bore is smooth, it is necessary to cut 
rifling into it. The grooves are usually individually 
cut in a spiral to spin the bullet, holding them to a 
depth of only .004 inch. Since four opposite grooves 
are cut, this makes the groove diameter .3080 inch, 
while the land or bore diameter remains at .3000. 
The Government bullet to fit this barrel tightly is 
slightly oversize, with the standard running .3085 
inch. This tight fit prevents escape of the powder gas 
past the bullet during its passage through the barrel. 

It will thus be seen that in this case a true .30 
caliber uses a bullet having a diameter of .0085 inch 
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greater than the land or bore diameter. The hand- 
loader knows this, and regardless of the name of 
his cartridge, measures the groove diameter of his 
barrel by pushing a soft lead bullet through it with 
a cleaning rod, and then measuring the land marks 
on his “slug.” These lands on the bullet naturally 
represent the groove diameter of the barrel, since 
they are reproduced in reverse. He can thus choose 
any bullet which fits his barrel properly. 

In the American system of cartridge designation, 
there are many contradictions and different names 
for the same cartridge. For instance, our old .30/06 
military cartridge has had many names. Originally 
developed as the Model 1903 cartridge for the 
Model 1903 rifle, it had the same round-nose 220- 
grain bullet used in its predecessor, the Krag rifle. 
In 1906 the 150-grain pointed bullet was adopted. 
The neck of the old cartridge was too long for the 
shorter bullet, so it was cut off about 1/10 inch. 
Thus was born the Model 1906 cartridge. 

This cartridge was officially called “U. S. Car¬ 
tridge, Caliber .30, Model of 1906, for U. S. Rifle, 
Caliber .30, Model of 1903.” The Army always 
liked long and complicated names. Commercially 
it became known as “.30 Gov. 1906/’ but various 
ammunition makers have called it “.30/06/* “.30- 
06,” and “.30 U.S.G.”—regardless of the bullet used. 

Shortly after World War I, the Army wanted a 
heavy boattail bullet for use in both rifles and 



machine guns—the Germans had developed and 
used such a bullet during the war with great effec¬ 
tiveness. Thus was born a 173-grain pointed bullet 
with a 9 0 boattail. When Remington made them, 
they called it “taper heel/* The Government 
abandoned the Model 1906 designation and called 
the cartridge the “Caliber .30 Mi” meaning “Mod¬ 
ification One/* 

By the mid-1930*5, arms progress had indicated 
that for most military work the heavy .50-caliber 
machine gun would be far superior to the .30. Thus 


long-range use of the .30 machine gun was aban¬ 
doned, and it was decided to use a lighter bullet 
and load, giving less recoil to the rifleman. The 
original Model 1906 bullet used a jacket of heavy 
cupro-nickel—an alloy of 85% copper and 15% 
nickel—about the same as the material used in the 
standard five-cent piece. This fouled barrels, and by 
the time the Mi bullet was developed, the Army 
adopted jackets of 90% copper and 10% zinc. 

The “new” cartridge was a reversion to the old 
Model 1906 bullet but with copper-zinc jacket. 
Thus the old 150-grain bullet came back, but the 
Army never backtracks. The new name was “Cali¬ 
ber .30 M2/’ It is still called by the same old names 
by commercial ammunition makers. 

The above example is chosen to illustrate a true 
.30-caliber rifle and its cartridge. 

Now let us look at England and their quaint 
mix-ups. The English generally express caliber with 
three figures—hence their old service cartridge, the 
.303 Mark VII. They also maintain a system of six 
figures which can be quite confusing. 

In 1853, England used a muzzle-loader, the .577 
Snider. This was about .58 caliber, or better, since 
most of those early black-powder muzzle-loading 
rifles were oversize. In 1886, the action was modified 
to use a metallic cartridge, also called the .577 
Snider. The rifle was officially called the Model 
1853-66. 

Since the military trend was toward smaller-bore 
weapons to save lead and cartridge weight, as well 
as to increase velocity, range, and accuracy, England 
adopted the new Martini-Henry rifle in 1871. The 
caliber designation was “.577/450.“ What was this, 
a .45 or a .58 caliber? It was a .45, but they had 
taken the large-diameter, straight-sidewall brass case 
and bottlenecked it to .45. It should have been 
called the 450/577, but .... 

This same multiple designation was applied to 
various big-bore sporting cartridges, as they were 
necked down to smaller caliber. The first set of 
figures refers to the original cartridge—the last set 
is the new caliber. 

On the Continent, the most practical system was 
used, but here, again, there is confusion. Most 
Europeans use the metric system; thus in Germany 
a new cartridge cropped up, the 8-mm. Mauser. 
Translated to the inch system, 8 millimeters is 
.31496 inch. Again the caliber was a misnomer. 
Bullet diameter (remember that it is greater than 
bore diameter) was .3177 inch. This was a 236-grain 
round-nose bullet, first used in the German Military 
Mannlicher-type action, and later in the Mauser. 

In the early part of the century, Germany adopted 
a 154-grain pointed bullet—and changed caliber 
designation. The new cartridge became the 7.92 mm. 
This would indicate a smaller bore diameter—but 
actually diameter of both bore and bullet was in¬ 
creased. The new bullet diameter ran .3228 to .325 
inch. The sporting version of the same cartridge con¬ 
tinued to be known as the 8 mm., even when de¬ 
signed for the current barrels. 

Herr Wilhelm Kalb, manager and custodian of 
the big Dynamit, A.G., plant in Niirnberg (formerly 
the Rheinische Westfalische Sprengstoff Aktienge- 
sellschaft, largest prewar maker of sporting ammuni¬ 
tion on the European continent) explained the 
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mixup in 1947. Bullets for sporting ammunition, 
he wrote, are made in two diameters: 

(1) Cartridges for the old German normal barrel, 
used both in sporting and military service have a 
diameter of 7.80 to 8.07 mm. land and groove diam¬ 
eter, translating into .3071 to .3177 inch. Such car¬ 
tridges are called the 8X57 Normal, and are usu¬ 
ally head-marked 8 X 57 Norm. 

(2) Cartridges for the current barrels have larger 
bullets and are usually headstamped 8X57J, the / 
representing infanterie or infantry cartridge. Such 
bullets, Herr Kalb explained, were for barrels hav¬ 
ing minimum gauges of 7.89 to 8.20 mm. (.3107- 
.3228). 

Generally the German system of designation is 
informative and better than the American and 
British type. Thus the 7X64-mm. cartridge uses a 7- 
mm. bullet with a cartridge case 64-mm. in length. 
In addition, many European cartridges are made in 
both rim and rimless types. Rimmed types are made 
for single-shot rifles, or these combination rifle-and- 
shotgun forms. Thus theh 8 X 57 * s the rimless car¬ 
tridge, while the same cartridge with a rim is called 
and headstamped “8X57R.” 

A practice common with both German and Eng¬ 
lish-speaking countries is to use names with car¬ 
tridges. In England they have the .300 H. 8c H. 
Magnum (Holland 8c Holland)—also made in this 
country. We have the .257 Roberts, named after the 
cartridge designer, Major N. H. Roberts. In Ger¬ 
many they have the n. 2 X 7 2 Schuler, the .500 
Schuler, the 7-mm. Vom Hofe Super Express, and 
the 8x^4 Brenneke. Again, these are named for 
their designers. Note the interesting use of the .500 
Schuler—the inch instead of the metric. 

In all countries, certain names are standard. Some 
American cartridges are standard throughout the 
world. In the United States, one of the most common 
of the old-timers is the .44/40 Winchester. Win¬ 
chester calls this the .44 Winchester Center Fire, 
marking cases .44 W.C.F. in standard velocity, and 
.44 W.H.V. in the high-velocity loading. Remington 
calls the cartridge the .44/40 Winchester. 

England makes the same cartridge and calls it 
the same as Remington. Germany calls it the .44 
C.F. Model 1873 and the .44 Winchester. Special 
American cartridges have two German names—one 
for home consumption and the other for export. 
Thus the .22 Savage Hi-Power was exported under 
that name and sold to Germans as the 5.6X52R. 

It was previously stated that American boie diam¬ 
eters are frequently different from the caliber name. 
Why? 

No one knows the answer to this. In the old days 
of muzzle-loading percussion revolvers, the .36 Navy 
Colt was actually .38 to .39 caliber. Misnomers oc¬ 
curred regularly after that. 

Take the current American line of cartridges: 

In the rifle class, we have numerous .22 center-fire 
cartridges, all different, and ranging from small to 
large. Only one is called a .22 in the commercial 
line. A half-century ago we had the .22 Winchester 
Center Fire or .22 W.C.F. This became obsolete, 
and was revived after many years in a modern car¬ 
tridge using a jacketed bullet and smokeless powder 
instead of the old lead bullet-black powder com¬ 
bination. This became the .22 Hornet. 


In addition we've had the .218 Bee, a .32/20 
Winchester necked down to .22 caliber; the .218 
Zipper, a .25/35 Winchester necked down to .22; 
and the .220 Swift, a still more powerful and espe¬ 
cially designed cartridge. Add to that, an entire 
series of special .22 Wildcats (cartridges made by 
handloaders by re-forming various commercial 
cases, and not commercially made as such) running 
through Varminters, Lovells, R2’s, Arrows, and 
many others named by and for their designers. 

In the current commercial sporting cartridges we 
have an assortment of names. The .22 Savage Hi- 
Power was the first of the small-caliber, high-veloc¬ 
ity cartridges, designed in the late 1890’s by the late 
Charles Newton. He sold the cartridge to Savage, 
who brought it out with their own name for their 
Model 1899 r ^ e 1 9 12 - Another Newton develop¬ 
ment was the .250/3000 Savage. In this case a light 
87-grain .25-caliber bullet was driven at the then- 
unheard-of-velocity of 3000 feet per second. When 
this was released in 1913, Savage adopted a new 
designation—the British three-figures for caliber, 
and the last group of figures for velocity. Today the 
cartridge is known under its original name and also 
as the .250 Savage. 

In 1920, Savage designed a cartridge in .30 caliber 
to compete with the popular .30/06. Since the de¬ 
sign of their short action would not permit the 
full .30/06 length, they shortened the case and 
changed its shape, giving it the new name of .300 
Savage. 

Such cartridges as the .25/20, .32/20, .38/40, and 
so forth, were originally black-powder cartridges. 
The first group of figures represents the caliber, the 
second indicates the weight of the powder charge 
in black powder. When they were modernized to 
smokeless powder, the name continued although the 
figures no longer represent the powder weight. 

Then, along the same lines, came the .32/40. 
Originally designed by Ballard for the famous single¬ 
shot target rifles, it was made into a sporting car¬ 
tridge, variously known as the plain .32 /40 and the 
.32/40 Winchester, Marlin, and Ballard. Ballard’s 
name followed those of the repeating-rifle makers. 

Three or four other black-powder cartridges in 
various sizes and shapes came out. There was the 
.25/20 Single Shot, the .25/20 Repeater, the .25/21 
Stevens, the .25/25 Stevens, the .25/35 Winchester, 
and the .25/36 Marlin. These are all different sizes 
and shapes. The first four were black-powder and 
lead-bullet types. The latter two were never black- 
powder cartridges, so their names are incorrect. 

Winchester developed the .25/35 which they called 
the .25/35 Winchester. Remington brought out a 
rimless cartridge for their slide or pump action and 
for their autoloading rifle. They called the rimless 
version the .25 Remington. 

Major N. H. Roberts designed a cartridge known 
as the .25 Roberts before 1906. With modifications, 
many of these guns appeared as custom-built rifles, 
the cases being made by re-forming brass cases for 
the .30/06 and 7-mm. Mauser. When Remington 
introduced it as a standard number for their Model 
30 rifle, they altered the shape of the bottleneck 
slightly and called it the .257 Roberts. 

Another interesting cartridge—probably the most 
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popular American deer cartridge ever made—is the 
famous .30/30. Winchester introduced this in 1895 
with a metal-jacketed bullet and smokeless powder. 
It was never a black-powder cartridge. Why the 
last “30” has never been officially answered; some 
years ago Phil Sharpe made an interesting test—he 
found that the case would hold 30 grains of black 
powder of Fg rifle size. The Army cartridge, then 
in use, was the .30 Krag, often called the .30/40 
although this was never loaded with black powder. 
The “40" in this case was comparative—it was the 
Government’s first smokeless-powder rifle cartridge, 
and would hold 40 grains of black powder. 

To settle arguments, we should state that the 
.30/30 was never used by the Army, although mil¬ 
itary versions of rifles handling it were sold to for¬ 
eign countries as auxiliary weapons, even as late as 
World War II. However, Remington once made a 
quantity of their old single-shot rolling-block mil¬ 
itary rifles for this, selling them to the New York 
State Militia in the first decade of the century. 
There is no other record of military use in this 
country. 

In the rim-fire line, the actual bore diameter de¬ 
pends on make and model of rifle. Bore diameters 
for the .22 long rifle rim-fire cartridge range from 
.216 to .219. 

Pistols and revolvers often have great deviation 
from true caliber. Bore diameter of most .22 rim-fire 
revolvers and pistols runs about .214. 

The .25 Colt auto pistol cartridge is made and 
used throughout the world. In Europe and South 
America it is known as the 6.35-mm. Browning. 
Bore diameter is usually .243. 

Two foreign automatic cartridges, made in this 
country for 40 years, are the .30 Mauser and .30 
Luger, both bottleneck cartridges of different size 
and power for pistols of the same names. The Euro¬ 
pean (and American) designation of the Mauser is 
7.63-mm. Mauser; of the Luger, the 7.65-mm. Luger. 
Both have a bore diameter of .300, despite the dif¬ 
ferent metric designation. 

In the revolver family in .32 caliber we have a 
general mix-up. There is the .32 S. 8c W., the .32 
S. 8c W. Long, the .32 Colt New Police, and the .32 
Colt Police Positive. The .32 S. 8c W. is a short car¬ 
tridge; all others have the same cartridge case and 
bullet weight—the Colt numbers having a flat-nose 
bullet as the only difference. 

Then we have the .32 Colt Automatic—called the 
.32 A.C. and .32 CAPH (Colt Automatic Pistol 


Hammerless). This, too, like the .25 automatic, is 
a Browning development, and throughout the 
world is called the 7.65-mm. Browning. Again we 
have a misnomer in the American caliber designa¬ 
tion-bore diameter is .304. The European metric 
designation is correct. 

Two identical cartridges are the .38 S. 8c W. and 
the .38 Colt New Police or Police Positive. Again 
the only difference is in a flat nose section on the 
Colt-type bullet. Bore diameter is .359, again in¬ 
dicating a misnomer. 

The most popular cartridge for police and target 
shooters in the center-fire family is the .38 Special. 
Originally there were two names—the .38 S. 8c W. 
Special and the .38 Colt Special. Again the only 
difference is in the Colt flat-nose bullet, and car¬ 
tridge manufacturers have discontinued the Colt. 
Before that, they discontinued the two types of head 
marks, merely stamping the cartridge “.38 Special.” 
Such guns will handle the old .38 Short and Long 
Colt cartridges and the .38 Army, now all obsolete, 
but they will not chamber the .38 Smith 8c Wesson 
or the .38 Colt Police Positive since the shorter 
cartridges are larger in diameter. Bore diameter on 
the Colt barrel is .356 and on the Smith 8c Wesson 

•358. 

The .38 Colt automatic is another misnomer- 
bore diameter is .348. The same applies to the .380 
automatic, another Browning design known in 
other parts of the world as the 9-mm. Browning 
Short to distinguish it from the special European 
9-mm. Browning Long and the 9-mm. Luger or 
Parabellum. 

Finally, bear in mind that most rifles are designed 
to handle but one type of cartridge. Substitution 
should not be made. Foreign rifles are difficult to 
feed; for most of them the ammunition has never 
been made in America. 

In many cases, odd foreign calibers can be fed 
by having custom-made ammunition with the case 
formed from some other cartridge. At other times, 
barrels may be rechambered for American cartridges 
only by a competent gunsmith. Rechambering 
means removing metal. Only a good gunsmith can 
tell you if it is practical and safe in your gun. 

Remember the American standard practice— 
every rifle or revolver barrel is marked with the 
correct name of the cartridge for which it is cham¬ 
bered. Ask for it only by that name. Do not let 
anyone tell you that some different cartridge “can 
be used.” That is the way accidents happen. 
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CARE OF FIREARMS 

Among the most common questions are those 
which concern the care of firearms before and after 
use and in storage. Is gun care complicated? Off¬ 
hand, the answer is an emphatic “No!” but a visit 
to the repair department of any firearms manufac¬ 
turer, and a study of the weapons coming in, clear¬ 
ly reveals that more than 95 per cent of all firearms 
are destroyed through abuse and neglect —not wear! 

A visitor once was admiring one of the custom 
sporting rifles in Phil Sharpe's fine collection. “Beau¬ 
tiful,” he sighed, “but you’d never dare to take such 
a fine gun into the woods.” 

The gun in question was then more than ten years 
old—even when it was 17 years old, it looked new 
and perfect despite the facts that: (1) It had been 
shot about 2500 times. (2) It had killed much game. 
(3) It had made 12 week-long trips into the Big 
Woods of five states. (4) It had been rained on and 
snowed on. (5) It had been exposed to summer’s 
heat and subzero winter cold. The answer is that 
it had been given proper care. 

Suppose you have a new gun and want to keep it 
that way. First, remove the stock if there is exces¬ 
sive grease. If not, remove all grease from barrel 
and action, using clean cotton rags—canton flannel 
preferred. Use gasoline sparingly to remove grease— 
or cigarette lighter fluid. The latter is best—it costs 
more and you will not be so careless with it. 

How about oiling it? More trouble is caused by 
over-oiling than by under-oiling. For cleaning and 
oiling, the most useful gadget is a pack of ordinary 
pipe cleaners. These twisted-wire fuzz-covered 
swabs help to get dirt out of inaccessible corners. 
Snip off the dirty end with a pair of scissors occasion¬ 
ally, giving you a new surface to work with. A pipe 
cleaner, with a faint drop of oil on it, will lubricate 
hard-to-reach moving parts. Use as little as possible. 

What kind of oil to use? There are numerous 
special gun oils on the market, but few are any bet¬ 
ter than a standard motor oil of SAE 10-W body. 
It costs about 35 cents per quart. Never use com¬ 
bination oils and powder solvents for lubrication. 

With .22 rim-fire guns, gas and powder smoke 
frequently come back through the action. This 
mixes with excess oil to form a black and abrasive 
paste. Dust and dirt also gum up oil and make the 
mechanism hard to operate. 

Cold weather, during the hunting season, requires 
that a gun be free from oil. Commander Richard 
E. Byrd, noted Arctic and Antarctic explorer, who 
has carried firearms into 50-below temperatures, 
once explained: “We always clean all guns with 
benzine and see that there are no traces of oil in 
the mechanism. They may not work as smoothly, 
but they never freeze solid. A small amount of oil 
would freeze an action so thoroughly that it could 
not be made to function.” 

It was interesting to watch certain tests that were 
conducted by one of the Winchester technicians. 
A gun, normally oiled, was refrigerated for two 
hours at 40° below zero. When the trigger was 
pulled, nothing happened for two or three seconds; 
then the hammer slowly arced forward, failing to 
put the slightest mark on the primer of a cartridge 


in the chamber. 

In the woods on a hunting trip, if temperatures 
are below freezing, do not bring your rifle into a 
warm cabin at night. Leave it in the woodshed. A 
cold piece of metal, brought into a warm room, will 
sweat. Moisture collects in all parts of the action 
and the barrel. If it does not rust immediately, it 
can freeze the gun mechanism the next day. 

How about cleaning? Do modem non-corrosive 
primers prevent rust? They do not prevent rust— 
they just do not leave salts in the barrel which 
cause rust. There is an exception to this rule: If 
you do not clean often, stick with the same brand 
of ammunition. The fouling of all brands of non- 
corrosive ammunition is harmless in itself, but if 
the different mixtures of two brands are left in the 
barrel, the residue can cause a rusting action through 
chemical reaction. 

There are numerous “powder solvents” on the 
market. Most of these are unnecessary, but they 
speed up the cleaning process. And you should 
always clean and protect your guns before placing 
them in storage, even for only a week or two. 

The best cleaning equipment is a solid steel rod— 
not the jointed type. A button tip and proper-fitting 
cotton flannel patches, a cleaning solution or just 
plain water, and a rust inhibitor are necessary. 
Clean from the breech if you can; this protects the 
rifling at the critical point—the muzzle. First use a 
dry patch, snugly fitting over your button tip so 
that it can be pushed through the bore with little 
effort. Place the muzzle on the floor and scrub the 
patch full length several times. Pull it out and dis¬ 
card it. 

If you wish to use solvent, then put a few drops 
on a clean patch and repeat, following this with a 
dry patch. If you use the water-cleaning process, 
use a small funnel to pour boiling water through 
the barrel, permitting it to escape through the 
muzzle into the bathtub. Immediately wipe with a 
dry patch, and the water-heated barrel will finish 
drying itself inside. 

Normally, with water or solvent, it takes little 
effort to clean 0 a smooth barrel. You are then ready 
for protection. 

An oil of ordinary character will not protect 
against rust. Two proven rust inhibitors have been 
on the market for years— Rig, or Rust Inhibiting 
Grease, and Sheath, the latter a light oil base. Both 
are available through better sporting goods stores. 
A single tube of Rig will last the one- or two-gun 
shooter for years—and will protect bright tools, fish¬ 
ing tackle, etc. 

With a clean and dry barrel, put a small quantity 
of your Rig or Sheath on a clean patch, scrub it 
well into the bore, and then use the soaked patch 
to wipe lightly all exposed metal parts. On .22 rifles, 
particularly wipe the breech block or bolt around 
the firing-pin hole. This thin coating will really 
protect—if the gun is first cleaned. 

There are many other anti-rust compounds on the 
market, and new ones are appearing. Make your 
own tests in a simple way. Use clean discarded but 
unrusted safety-razor blades. Boil a moment to free 
them of oil and grease, then wipe dry. Use a grease 
or wax pencil to mark a code number on each. 

To use these for tests, take one clean blade and 
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stick a corner in a block of wood. Lightly wipe 
others with a clean patch coated with the oils or 
greases you are testing. Stick these in the block. Set 
this aside where moisture and all changes of atmos¬ 
phere can get at them, keeping notes of the numbers 
on your blades and the material used to coat them. 
Observe them daily and note rust forming or pro¬ 
tection given. 

If you want a more complete test, mix a wide- 
mouth jar of saturated brine from table salt. Sus¬ 
pend coated and uncoated blades in this by strings. 
Watch them daily. Pick the material that gives you 
best protection. It is cheap insurance. 

Should you use brass, steel, and bristle brushes? 

They can do no harm—few steel brushes are sharp 
enough to injure rifling. Their main use is in the 
removal of lead or copper jacket fouling, and they 
should be used with a good solvent. 

Looking sidewise into the muzzle of a high-power 
rifle, you may see a faint trace of copper coloring in 
the bore. It is not necessary to remove this unless 
it becomes patchy. Usually powder solvents remove 
most of it, but the jacket of the next bullet passing 
through will replate the bore. 

What makes the blue wear from guns where you 
handle them? Perspiration on the hands of some 
people is very acid. Many a gun owner has found 
fingerprints clearly etched on the finish after friends 
have handled his pets. A rust inhibitor will com¬ 
pletely prevent this. A small patch of sheepskin 
with Rig rubbed into the wool is a handy thing to 
have around to wipe all guns after handling. In 
fact, one firm markets a patch made in this fashion 


CUSTOM-BUILT RIFLES 

The term “custom built” as applied to rifles is 
a loose one, just as it is these days when applied 
to anything else. “Custom-lasted” shoes and “cus¬ 
tom” automobiles, all exactly alike, are advertised; 
and tract developers sell “custom homes,” dreary, 
jerry-built boxes alike except for color or outside 
trim. 

“Custom-built” has been applied to everything 
from old military rifles fitted with rough-turned 
and ready inletted stocks to the finest examples of 
metalworking and stockmaking. The best are beau¬ 
tiful weapons with the metal carefully blued and 
polished, the wood exquisitely shaped, checkered, 
and finished. They are worth hundreds of dollars 
and will appreciate in value through the years. 
The worst “custom-made” rifles are not worth tak¬ 
ing home. 

The finest custom-made big-game rifles put to¬ 
gether in the world today are being turned out by 
a relatively small number of dedicated American 
craftsmen. Nothing being made in other countries 
can compare to the best American work. 

In the days of the muzzle-loaders, all American 
sporting rifles were custom made by craftsmen in 
small shops. The small gunsmith might buy his 
locks from a specialist, but he made, rifled and fitted 
his barrels, shaped and finished his stocks, put on 


—and has sold countless thousands. This sheepskin 
pad is cleaner to keep around if you make yourself 
a cellophane or pliofilm envelope to hold it and to 
keep it free from dirt. When it becomes too dirty, 
wash it with mild soap, dry slowly, and recoat 
lightly with Rig. 

The stocks or woodwork on firearms of yesteryear 
had an easy-scratching varnish finish. Today most 
stocks on top-grade guns are oiled, although a few 
lacquer finishes are found. It will do no harm to 
spill a few drops of oil on them. Scratches of minor 
nature can be eliminated by applying a drop of oil 
and rubbing briskly with the palm of the hand. 

Never store your guns in wet places. And do not 
keep them in leather or canvas cases. These draw 
moisture from the air and can cause bad rusting. 
Rifles and shotguns can be stored in closets if gun 
cabinets are not available. If you hang a gun on the 
wall, see that it is wiped and cleaned regularly. 

Proper care insures long life to your guns. A 
match .22 rifle may be good for 50,000 shots. The 
lead in front of the chamber is then slightly eroded 
and many a shooter salvages a good barrel by hav¬ 
ing an inch cut from the breech with new fitting 
and chambering. 

High-power match rifles usually require a match 
barrel after 3000 to 5000 shots, although such bar¬ 
rels are still more accurate than the average hunt¬ 
ing barrel. 

The average rifle, shotgun, pistol, or revolver, if 
properly cared for, will outlast its owner. It is all 
up to you. 


and adjusted the sights, made and furnished a bul¬ 
let mold to cast a bullet of proper size for the par¬ 
ticular bore. 

When breech-loading and repeating rifles came 
in, the individual rifle-maker just about dropped 
out of the picture. The new rifles were manufac¬ 
tured with complicated and expensive machinery. 
Winchester, Savage, Remington, and Marlin (to 
name those that have survived to the present) 
turned out rifles by the thousands. Although some 
of these companies maintained custom departments 
to do special jobs for prestige purposes, most of 
their rifles were much alike. It is a curious fact 
that in the years between 1890 and the outbreak 
of World War I in 1914, it was the shotgun instead 
of the rifle that was the prestige item. The well- 
to-do sportsman in those days was willing to pay 
several hundred dollars for a high-grade Parker, 
Fox, or L. C. Smith double gun, or even to send 
to England for a Boss or Purdey. Yet he would 
do his big-game hunting with a Winchester, Rem¬ 
ington, or Savage rifle that cost from $15 to $30. 
The big factories had many fine workmen, and 
some of the rifles built on special order at Reming¬ 
ton and Winchester were very handsomely check¬ 
ered and engraved. Exceedingly fine work was 
turned out in the double-gun factories. Private 
gunsmiths who were left were largely repairmen. 
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Plate I. A light .257 built just after World War II, barrel and metal work by Columbia Gun Company, Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington (now defunct), stock by the late Bob Owen. 


Custom rifles simply were not built in the United 
States. 

The Model 1903 Springfield was responsible for 
the rebirth of the custom rifle. Uncle Sam let officers 
in the national guard and the army buy service 
rifles in the early days of the “New” Springfield 
for around $15. After the war, the service rifle 
sold to officers and to members of the National 
Rifle Association for about $30; a sporter was sold 
for $40 to $50 complete with a Lyman No. 48 
receiver sight. 

Since the 1903 was chambered for the fine .30/06 
cartridge, which is adequate for any game in North 
America and for about 95 per cent of the game in 
the world, American sportsmen became interested 
in the Springfield as a sporting weapon. 

Theodore Roosevelt took a couple of Spring- 
fields to Africa with him when he made his his¬ 
toric safari in 1910. But these were not true sport- 
ers; they were slightly remodeled military rifles. 
The first Springfield sporters were restocked and 
remodeled in Los Angeles for E. C. Crossman, 
writer on guns and shooting, and Stewart Edward 
White, the novelist. A German-trained gunsmith 
named Louis Wundhammer polished and blued the 
barrels, fitted sporting front sights and Lyman 
receiver sights, and adjusted the action for smooth 
functioning. He then replaced the ghastly Spring- 
field service stocks with sporting stocks of French 
walnut, shaped along the lines of the “classic” 
stocks which had evolved in England and on the 
Continent for sporting rifles built on Mauser and 
Mannlicher actions. The Springfield sporters were 
described in various magazines, and the articles 
created a small demand for similar work. Among 
practicing gunsmiths and stockmakers in those days 
was August Pachmayr, who like Wundhammer 


lived in Los Angeles and had been trained in Ger¬ 
many. Fred Adolph of New York was another Ger¬ 
man-trained gunsmith who rebuilt Springfields in 
this country. So was A. O. Neidner of Dowagiac, 
Michigan. 

After World War I, two large custom-rifle firms 
were founded. One was Griffin 8c Howe of New 
York, a firm still in business as a subsidiary of Aber¬ 
crombie 8c Fitch. It was founded by Seymour Grif¬ 
fin and James V. Howe. Griffin was active in the 
company until well after the end of World War II, 
but Howe left it a few years after its founding. 

Griffin 8c Howe made fine rifles for a distinguished 
clientele and had a great deal to do with adapting 
the classic European rifle stock to American tastes. 
The firm also pioneered the mounting of telescopic 
sights. Its side mount was perfected in the late 
1920's. It is still in use and is still one of the best 
of all scope mounts. The firm brought many work¬ 
men over from Europe—engravers, Stockers, and 
metalworkers. 

The other large custom gunmaking firm was 
Hoffman Arms Company. It was started in Cleve¬ 
land by Frank Hoffman. One of the backers was 
Colonel Harry Snyder, famous big-game hunter. 
The firm built some fine weapons and did much to 
popularize such cartridges as the .275, .300, and 
•375 Holland 8c Holland Magnums. It moved to 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, but ran into financial diffi¬ 
culties and went through a series of receiverships. 
Making fine rifles is a poor way to get rich. 

After World War I, discerning American sports¬ 
men had Springfields remodeled or had custom 
rifles built from scratch. Many skilled craftsmen 
made reputations in the twenties. Bob Owen, an 
Englishman, built fine sporting rifles, most of them 
remodeled and restocked Springfields, at his shop 



Plate II. Rifle on Mauser action stocked by Lenard Brownell, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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in Saquoit, New York. Owen Springfields are still 
sought by collectors and bring a high price. Later 
Owen became head of the custom department at 
Winchester in New Haven, Connecticut. He died 
at Port Clinton, Ohio, where he did gun work and 
made stocks after World War II. 

Another famous gunsmith and stockmaker was 
eccentric, crusty Alvin Linden, a Swedish-bom 
craftsman who had his shop in the village of Bry¬ 
ant, Wisconsin, and who turned out some of the 
finest sporter stocks ever made. Linden died during 
World War II. Another of the greats was Adolph 
Minar, a superb stockmaker who lived in Fountain, 
Colorado, and who died there. Bill Sukalle of Tuc¬ 
son, Arizona, was a pioneer barrel maker and a very 
good one. He could also do any sort of metal work 
that had to be done on a rifle. John Dubiel, a skill¬ 
ful stocker and general gunsmith, carried on at the 
old Hoffman plant at Ardmore. John Wright, an 
Englishman who had also worked for Hoffman, 
had a shop in Kansas City for a time. Thomas 
Shelhammer, who for years made stocks for Neid- 
ner, was still practicing his trade in Dowagiac, 
Michigan, in 1965. Frank Pachmayr of Los Angeles 
has been turning out fine rifles for thirty years. 

The end of World War II created a tremendous 
demand for gunsmiths. Hundreds of thousands of 
gun-hungry young men got out of the service. Big 
gun manufacturers could not immediately supply 
the demand. 

Many G. I.'s who had picked up a smattering of 
gunsmithing in the army went into that business. 
They remodeled Springfields, Model 1917 Enfields, 


and Model 98 Mausers brought back from Europe 
by returning soldiers. They put on barrels, mounted 
scopes, fitted sights, made stocks. Some of their 
work was poor. Often their “custom” stocks were 
simply rough-turned and inletted blanks poorly 
shaped and fitted, and crudely checkered. They 
frequently got barrel blanks, then threaded, fitted, 
and chambered them for Springfield and Mauser 
actions. Some had no headspace gauges. So they 
used factory cartridges as gauges. Many of them 
did not know how to straighten a barrel, and their 
notions of stock design were weird. 

That gravy train did not last long. When the 
factories got back into production, the time when 
anything that would fire a rifle cartridge could be 
sold was soon over. The unskilled workmen went 
out of business. But the dedicated craftsmen stayed 
with custom gunsmithing, and the postwar years 
saw a new crop of fine custom gunsmiths and stock- 
makers. Some, like Tom Burgess of Opportunity, 
Washington, do only metal work. Others specialize 
in stocking. Many build complete rifles. Among 
these fine craftsmen are Jerry Fisher of Portland, 
Oregon; Monty Kennedy, Kalispell, Montana; Len- 
ard Brownell, Sheridan, Wyoming; Alvin Biesen, 
Spokane, Washington; N. B. Fashingbauer, Lac Du 
Flambeau, Wisconsin; Paul Jaeger, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania; George Schielke, Titusville, New 
Jersey; Dale Goens, Cedar Crest, New Mexico; 
John Warren (who is a top engraver as well as a 
fine stockmaker), Westham, Massachusetts. Leonard 
Mews of Appleton, Massachusetts, does only stock- 
work, and Warren does only engraving and stock- 



Plate III. Dale Goens, Cedar Crest, New Mexico, laying out checkering pattern on sporter stock. 
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work. Charles DeVoto, Lyndhurst, Ohio, likewise 
does only stockwork. 

Of the larger outfits, Griffin 8c Howe, the Ameri¬ 
can Holland 8c Holland, is still building fine rifles 
in New York City. The Pachmayr Gun Works, 
headed by Frank Pachmayr, is still operating out in 
Los Angeles. Weatherby’s, Inc. of South Gate, 
California, started right after the war as a custom- 
rifle firm that built rifles from scratch on various 
actions for Weatherby cartridges. By the middle 
1960’s standard Weatherby rifles were built in Ger¬ 
many by J. P. Sauer, and Sauer owns half of the 
Weatherby Company. Rifles are still stocked to 
specifications at the Weatherby plant in South 
Gate, and Weatherby stocks—with their bizarre 
shapes and fancy inlays of mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
and woods of various colors—have had wide in¬ 
fluence on stock designs. 

American factory-produced big-game rifles sat¬ 
isfy most customers. Nearly all of them can be 
made to shoot quite well with some tinkering. They 
can likewise be made to operate smoothly and have 
good trigger pulls. Their stocks are a fair fit for 
the average man. All ready to go, they cost from 
about $120 to about S150 in 1965. With scope, 
mount, and sling added, they list at $200 to $250. 

Why, then, should anyone want to go to the 
trouble and expense of getting a custom rifle? 
There are many reasons. One is that lovers of fire¬ 
arms are not particularly logical people. They are 
enthusiasts, aficianados of the kind found among 
skiers, sports-car lovers, and collectors of period 
furniture, old books, or blondes. Since a $1,000 
Griffin 8c Howe custom rifle will not kill a moose or 
ram one bit deader than a $150 Remington or Win¬ 
chester, the enthusiast always seems a bit nutty to 
the non-enthusiast. 

The buyer of the custom rifle has the reasonably 
legitimate excuse that he wants a stock that fits him 
just right, embodies his own ideas, and isn’t like a 
hundred thousand other rifles. It is true that a 
cunningly designed rifle stock fitted to the individ¬ 
ual shooter does come up a fraction faster and hold 
a bit steadier. The buyer of the custom rifle also 
wants a weapon that conforms to his concept of 
beauty. But tastes differ. One man may go for fancy 
inlays, ornate carving, bizarre shape, and offbeat 
wood. Another may like the elegance of dark 
French walnut, precise but plain checkering, blued- 
steel buttplates and grip caps, classic design. Gold 
plating, carving, and stock inlays may impress this 
second man as tastes befitting a savage warrior. 
However, since each man pays for what he gets, he 
is entitled to get what he wants. 

There is a little of the pack rat in all of us, and 
most of us enjoy the possession of things we think 
beautiful, even if we seldom use them. Many a 
lover of beautiful firearms has a gun room full of 
handsome and costly rifles and shotguns he never 
uses. Some are compulsive custom-rifle buyers, just 
as other persons are compulsive drinkers or smokers. 

So let us take the buyer of a custom rifle through 
the steps. Let’s assume that he likes fine rifles, has 
his notions as to what he wants, and is prepared 
to pay for a good job. What he wants is a big-game 
rifle that he can use on antelope in Wyoming, 


sheep, goats, and grizzly in British Columbia, mule 
deer in Idaho—and in a pinch also for New Eng¬ 
land whitetails. 

His shooting and reading have convinced him 
that he wants his rifle to weigh about eight pounds 
with scope, have a 22-inch barrel for convenience 
in the mountains and in the saddle scabbard, and 
be chambered for a reasonably powerful cartridge 
with a flat trajectory and moderate recoil. He de¬ 
cides that the .280 Remington is the cartridge he 
wants, and he thinks a rigidly mounted 4X scope 
would be about right. 

Since the action is the heart of the rifle, the buyer 
must decide which one he wants. The present Rem¬ 
ington Model 700, Winchester Model 70, and Sav¬ 
age Model 110 actions all have aluminum trigger 
guards and floorplates. Our customer wants steel. 
He might be able to pick up a good Model 98 type 
of Mauser military action—one made in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany prior to 1941, or Bel¬ 
gium. With luck he might be able to find a genuine 
Waffenfabrik Mauser action used on a prewar 
sporter. He doesn’t like the looks of the Model 
1917 Enfield action, and he is a little afraid of the 
Model 1903 Springfield action. He decides that 
the finest action being made in 1965 is the Czech 
Brno Mauser. It has a hinged floorplate with re¬ 
lease button in the trigger guard, male dovetails 
on the receiver bridge and ring for scope mounting. 
But Czechoslovakia is on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain, and importing a Czech action would be 
both difficult and expensive. Then one day in the 
secondhand rack in a sporting goods store he finds 
a prewar Model 70 .30/06 with a shot-out barrel 
and a damaged stock. The action however, is glass- 
smooth, and trigger guard and floorplate are steel. 
He decides to use that action. 

A friend of our customer is a lover of fine rifles 
and an experienced big-game hunter. He explains 
that every custom stocker has his own style. The 
way for the customer to get what he wants, he says, 
is to find a workman whose stocks look about like 
his own idea of beauty and utility. If a customer 
likes a Weatherby-style rifle, it would be foolish for 
him to try to have one built by Griffin 8c Howe. 
If he likes the conservative classic stock, he would 
be foolish to order one from a firm which spe¬ 
cialized in the more exotic creations. 

Our shopper likes the work of a certain custom 
rifle-maker. The economics of the custom-rifle busi¬ 
ness are such that most craftsmen work in their own 
basements. Most custom gunsmiths make nothing 
more than wages and take their profits in the form 
of doing what they love and being their own bosses. 

The high cost of skilled hand labor has forced 
the old double-gun companies out of business and 
has resulted in manufacturers designing rifles they 
can make with a minimum of hand labor. Fine 
custom rifles are still built by skilled and patient 
men with files and checkering tools. 

Our customer writes to the custom rifle-maker. 
He tells him that he wants his rifle built on a pre¬ 
war Model 70 action, which he will furnish. He 
wants the bolt knob hand-checkered, the body of 
the bolt engine-turned, the trigger guard built up 
by welding on steel to look like the guard of a 
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Plate IV. Emil Koshollek, Stevens Point, Wisconsin (left) crack metal worker and Alvin Linden (right) stockmaker built 

many fine custom rifles prior to and during World War II. 
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Plate V. A fine sporter on a Mauser action stocked by Thomas Shelhammer. 


prewar Waffenfabrik Mauser, and a release button 
fitted in the forward portion of the guard. 

He wants a 22-inch barrel with standard 7 mm. 
bore and groove diameter (.276 and .284 inch) 
fitted and chambered for the .280 Remington car¬ 
tridge. Contour he will leave to the gunsmith. 

He wants the stock made of high-quality French 
walnut with the grain running parallel to the pis¬ 
tol grip and with dark streaks and plenty of con¬ 
trast in the butt stock. He asks the gunsmith to send 
him four or five stock blanks so he can look them 
over and take his pick. He specifies a steel grip cap, 
quick-detachable sling swivels, a checkered steel 
butt plate with trap, ebony fore-end tip, wood 
filled with spar varnish and finished with linseed 
oil, checkering in fluer-de-lis pattern and 24 lines 
to the inch. He specifies a pistol grip 4 1/ 2 inches 
in diameter slightly oval in the cross-section, a 
cheekpiece of the rifle-maker's regular pattern, 
height at comb just to clear bolt, drop at heel 
exactly the same as drop at comb, length of pull 
13 Y$ inches. 

In addition, he specifies a gold crest plate with 
his initials engraved on the bottom of the butt 
stock just forward of the rear swivel base.The fore¬ 
end he wants slightly oval in cross-section with a 
diameter of n/ 2 inches. He specifies that the trig¬ 
ger on the Model 70 action be adjusted to give a 
crisp, 4-pound pull and that a Leupold 4X scope 
be fitted with a Redfield Jr. mount. His last speci¬ 
fication is that the caliber designation, the maker's 
name, and the serial number be engraved (rather 
than stamped) on the barrel—just another one of 
the little niceties that distinguish the custom rifle. 

The gunsmith writes that he (like most fine 
workmen) has a good many jobs stacked up. He 
can, however, promise delivery in about a year. 
His labor charge for making a deluxe sporter stock 
is $250. The cost of the wood and the fittings 
(butt plate, grip cap, crest plate, sling swivels) 
is extra. Since our customer selects a very fine piece 
of French walnut, his stock complete costs him 
$400. When he adds the cost of his action, the bar¬ 
rel and special metal work, the scope, and the 
mount, he finds that he has something like $800 
in the rifle. However, it will keep good bullets in 
a minute of angle. It comes up swiftly, holds steady. 
The checkering is a joy to behold, as every dia¬ 
mond is like every other diamond and every one 


is sharp and perfect. The rifle shows its class in 
every line. 

As investments, fine rifles and shotguns will never 
take the place at A. T. & T., General Motors, or 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; but they almost always 
increase in value over the years. A good-grade Park¬ 
er shotgun bought 30 or 40 years ago and kept in 
good condition now brings two or three times its 
original cost. A rifle built 30 years ago by Griffin 
8c Howe, Bob Owen, or Alvin Linden and in gun- 
crank condition is now worth much more than it 
originally cost. Back in the 1930's a .270 on a 
Mauser action built by the combined labor of Bill 
Sukalle and Alvin Linden had no more than 200 
depression dollars in it, including the price of the 
scope and mount. Today shoppers will offer $700 
for it. A London-made Jeffery .450/400 double rifle 
turned out in the 1920's for about $300 was sold in 
Nairobi for $500 when it was almost 30 years old. 
After the stock was refinished and the metal parts 
reblued (the bore was good, although badly metal- 
fouled, and it was mechanically perfect), $1,200 
was offered for it. 

Fine rifles are not going to get cheaper. The cost 
of skilled labor goes up, and there are relatively 
few top-quality stockmakers and metal men in this 
or any other country. Many of the best workmen 
are old men. As they die off and retire, their places 
are not being taken by youngsters who have come 
up under the apprentice system. 

The American who loves fine rifles and is willing 
to pay for quality work can still have the world's 
finest custom rifles made in this country. If he wants 
special sights, he can get them. He can have special 
scope mounts built, superb engraving done. If he 
is patient, someone can always locate some good 
stock wood. Depending on how his tastes run, he 
can have classic French walnut, American black 
walnut, Oregon myrtle, or maple. He can have 
heavy barrels, light barrels, short barrels, long bar¬ 
rels. If his tastes run in that direction, he can have 
the whole action gold plated, his stock covered 
with carved oak leaves, acorns, clusters of grapes, 
or lions killing Cape buffalo. Or he can have his 
stock inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, plastic, or 
wood of different colors. If the custom-rifle buyer 
is able to write a sufficiently large check, the world 
is his oyster. 
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Plate VI. A 1 Biesen, Spokane, Washington, checkering a sporter stock. 


Remodeling Military Rifles. Since the end of World 
War II tens of thousands, if not hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, of obsolete military rifles have found their 
way into the hands of the American consumers. 
Many nations of the world have been getting rid 
of their bolt-action military rifles and rearming 
with semi-automatics. 

These arms are generally bought as scrap metal 
for so much a pound. Many wind up in the hands 
of sportsmen in the United States, but perhaps the 
majority of them have been resold to arm the back¬ 
ward countries. 

Some of the rifles are crudely made and cham¬ 
bered for cartridges not manufactured in the 
United States. Many times the actions are of ob¬ 
solete types designed over 60 years ago and either 
too soft or too brittle for current pressures. Many 
times the rifles are pretty well worn out and rusted 
out. 

President John F. Kennedy was shot with one 
of the real turkeys—a 6.5 Mannlicher-Carcano. 
Other pretty sad ones are the Model 1889 an d 1891 
Argentine and Belgian Mausers for the 7.65 mm. 
Mauser cartridge. Both of these rifles have long- 
obsolete actions and any ammunition available for 
them is old World War II (or older) military 
ammunition or old military ammunition in which 
sporting bullets have been inserted after the full 
metal jacketed military bullets were pulled. The 
Swedish Mausers that came over in great numbers 
are sound enough rifles, but their actions are of the 
obsolete Model 93 and 95 Mauser type. They cock 
with the closing motion of the bolt, do not have 


the auxiliary locking lug at the root of the bolt. 
The trigger pulls are long and draggy and generally 
the actions are somewhat soft. However, good sport¬ 
ing ammunition is made for the 6.5's by Norma in 
Sweden and imported into this country. The Nor¬ 
ma 6.5 x 55 cartridge case is a good one and can 
be reloaded with American primers and other com¬ 
ponents. 

The same thing more or less can be said about 
most of the 7 x 57 Mausers that have been sold 
here. Most or them are of the obsolete Model 93 
and 95 type, but some have the excellent action of 
the Model 98 type. These cock on the opening mo¬ 
tion of the bolt, have the auxiliary locking lug at 
the root of the bolt, and are properly hardened. 
They are somewhat shorter than the regular Model 
98’s and were indeed specially designed for the 7 x 
57 cartridge. They are variously known as the Model 
1908 and Model 1912. Many of the Mexican 7 mm. 
military rifles were on these actions. If one is lucky 
enough to find a good barrel on one of these ac¬ 
tions, he is justified in spending a fair amount of 
money to fix it up. 

The British short model Lee-Enfield rifles and 
carbines have come here by the tens of thousands. 
They are strong enough for the .303 British car¬ 
tridge, and the cartridge itself has killed big game 
all over the world. However, the rifles are clumsy- 
looking creations, and the cartridge, though made 
in both the United States and Canada, is obsoles¬ 
cent. 

There are all kinds and conditions of Model 98 
Mauser rifles and Mauser actions. The best are very 
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Plate VII. Weatherby rifles, such as this one shown here on a Model 1917 Enfield action seem a bit bizarre to some, 

but have greatly influenced stock design. 


good indeed and the worst are pretty poor. Almost 
any Czech (Brno) Mauser action is a very good one 
and the small-ring, small-thread G. 33/40 action 
(the same as the Czech VZ-33) is both light and 
strong and in great demand for rebarreling to high 
class sporters. The Czech VS—24 is likewise a good 
action, as are the Polish actions made at Warsaw 
and Radom. Now and then a Yugoslav military 
rifle turns up. If 8 mm. they are of the VZ—24 type 
and generally made in Czechoslovakia and if in 
7 mm. they are of the Model 1912 type and are 
generally from Belgium. 

If by any chance a gun nut is lucky enough to 
run into an action marked Waffenfabrik Mauser 
or Mauser Werke he has the real McCoy, a genuine 
Mauser. Likewise if he finds an action marked 
“byf" it was made at Mauser Werke after the Nazis 
took over and started to rearm. German Mauser 
military actions made prior to 1939 are always good 
and generally they are good if made prior to 1942, 
but from 1942 on they were increasingly made with 
cast and stamped parts and were carelessly heat 
treated. The besetting sin of Mauser actions is 
softness, and no money should be spent on a 
Mauser until a Rockwell test has been made on it 
and it has been found to test at least 30 or better 
40 on the C scale in critical areas (lugs, lug re¬ 
cesses, and receiver ring). 

A good Mauser action is worth spending some 
money on and rebarreling. Bolt handle must be 
altered for low scope mounting and some type of 
scope safety installed. The original trigger can be 
adjusted, but generally it is better to install a 
single-stage trigger, like the Jaeger or the Canjar. 
For a real de luxe job the floorplate can be hinged, 
the forward portion of the trigger guard built up 
with soft steel and reshaped and a release button 
installed. Similar trigger guards and hinged floor- 
plates made from aluminum can be purchased from 
various suppliers. 

If the shooter has a Model 98-type Mauser with 
a good 8 x 57 barrel and doesn't want to go to 
the expense of a rebarrel job, there isn't any reason 
why he should not stick with the 8 mm. cartridge. 
It is adequate with factory loads for just about 
any North American game. 

The American-made 1903 Springfields and 1917 
Enfields are chambered for the .30/06 cartridge and 
have good actions. In the case of the Springfield, 
it is probably wise to look for a “high number" 
action (over 850,000 if made at Springfield and 
over 285,506 if made at Rock Island), but if prop¬ 


erly headspaced and used with sensible loads even 
the old “low number" actions are all right Like 
the 98 Mauser, the Springfield needs bolt handle 
and safety alterations for scope mounting, and the 
installation of a single-stage trigger is not a bad 
idea. Aluminum trigger guard and floorplate com¬ 
binations are available for the Springfield, as they 
are for the Mauser. 

The Model 1917 action is a good one. It cocks 
on the closing motion of the bolt, and the “ears" 
on the receiver bridge have to be milled off. It can 
be changed to cock on the opening motion of the 
bolt, and since it is a long action it can be adapted 
to such cartridges as the .375 Magnum and even 
the .416 Rigby. Anyone who finds himself in pos¬ 
session of a good 1903 or 1917 is certainly justified 
in spending some money to make it into a sporter. 

The Greek Mannlicher-Schoenauers are cham¬ 
bered for the 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer cartridge, 
as was the Model 1903 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
sporter. The cartridge is not loaded in the United 
States but it is loaded in Canada and in Europe. 
It is a pleasant cartridge to shoot and its long 
bullets properly placed will kill about anything. 
One of the Greek rifles with a good barrel is worth 
fixing up, but the action cannot be rebarreled to 
another caliber. The magazine is too difficult to 
alter. 

The 6.5 and 7.7 Arisakas are, with the exception 
of the 7.7 with the cast receiver, strong enough, and 
Swedish-loaded ammunition is available in this 
country. However, the Arisaka is generally not con¬ 
sidered worth spending much money on. The split 
receiver bridge makes it impossible to use a bridge 
scope mount. The safety is a miserable contraption. 

Most military rifles are poor sporting rifles as 
they come. Their sights are generally unsuited for 
sporting use, and they have too much wood on 
them. As a minimum, the surplus wood toward 
the full stock fore-end should be removed and some 
sort of a receiver sight should be installed. Such 
an arm is a makeshift, but if properly pointed it 
will kill a deer—or for that matter an elk. It will 
do for a knockabout rifle to be carried in a pickup 
or for other rough use. The Model 89 and 91 
Mausers, the Model 88 Mauser, the Arisaka, and 
even the .303 Enfields are not worth doing much 
more with. Putting a $50 or $60 barrel on any of 
them or restocking is like buying a $100 saddle 
for a $25 horse. 

The 6.5 Swedish Mausers and the Model 93 and 
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95 Mausers are more or less in the same category. 
As little money as possible should be spent in mak¬ 
ing hunting rifles out of them. A man could spend 
$1,000 on remodeling one and still have simply an 
obsolete Mauser. 

A good Model 98 Mauser, a high-number Spring- 
field, or a Model 1917 is justification for spending 
some money. However, no one should think that 
by remodeling such a rifle he is going to make any 
substantial savings over the purchase of a factory 
rifle. As of 1965 a bolt-handle and safety alteration 
costs at least $20, a single-stage trigger at least $20, 
iron sights at least $15, a polish and blue job about 
$20, and a rough-shaped and inletted stock fitted 
by a gunsmith and given some token checkering 
at least $50. The remodeled military rifle has now 
cost almost as much as a factory new rifle. It cer¬ 


HANDLOADING 

More people are loading their own ammunition 
now than ever before, for rifle, pistol, and shotgun. 
Competitive pistol shooters and police departments 
load millions of rounds a year to cut costs of shoot¬ 
ing. Hunters load for rifles, both for economy and 
to obtain desired cartridges with specific bullets 
and velocities they can’t buy over any counter. 
Bench-rest and varmint riflemen roll their own su¬ 
per-accurate ammunition, often for cartridges not 
made at all commercially. 

Rimfire ammunition, such as that for the .22 
Long Rifle, can’t be reloaded; but all center-fire 
cases with replaceable primers can be used. 

Nearly all factory ammunition made in Canada 
and the U.S., and some in Mexico, is loaded with 
the “Boxer” primer, the primer itself having a little 
metal anvil under the explosive primer compound. 
This type of primer goes with a case having a 
rather large flash hole centrally located. Thus it is 
easy to deprime, or decap, by pushing a small pin 
down through the case and through the flash hole 
to force out the fired primer. The proper replace¬ 
ment primer is easily seated in the empty pocket, 
bottoming without danger. Most center-fire ammu¬ 
nition, rifle or pistol, made elsewhere in the world 
uses the Berdan type primer, in which no anvil 
is incorporated. The anvil is part of the cartridge 
case, shaped like a firing-pin tip coming up from 
the bottom of the primer pocket, with two small 
flash holes at the sides of the anvil leading into the 
case. The Berdan-primered cases are difficult to re¬ 
load. Fired primers must be forced out hydrau¬ 
lically—that is, the case is filled with liquid, and a 
plunger is used to force it through the small flash 
holes and push out the cap. Or a sharp tool can 
be driven through the top of the cap, off center to 
avoid damaging the case anvil, and the cap pried 
out. This is slow, and invariably a few of the anvils 
are damaged. 

In recapping Berdan cases, the primer-seating 
punch must have some depth regulation. If no stop 
is provided, it is possible to fire such primers by 
pressing them in too far with the loading tools. 
The general rule is to seat primers exactly flush 
with the base of the case. 


tainly is no better and is probably not as good. 

If a man is handy with tools to the extent of 
being a sort of an amateur gunsmith he can shave 
this figure. He can get the ingredients together and 
polish and blue his own rifle. He can get a rough¬ 
shaped and inletted stock from E. C. Bishop & Son, 
Warsaw, Missouri, or Reinhart Fajen, also of War¬ 
saw. Then he can fit it to his barrel and action. 
He can install his own sights. Even then he won't 
save much money, but he’ll have fun. 

But generally the do-it-yourself remodeler of a 
military rifle winds up with a miserable looking 
musket with a poorly shaped and poorly inletted 
stock. Very often such rifles shoot poorly and are 
in general a disappointment. Anyone who remodels 
a military rifle should either do it as cheaply as 
possible or go whole hog. 


Incidentally, the Berdan primer, used in Europe, 
was invented by an American. The Boxer primer, 
invented by a European, is used in America. This 
happened because of the U.S. Army's interest in 
a reloadable cartridge case back about 1870. They 
wanted the type easiest to handle. They were not 
happy about the immediate result, as the first 
people to jump on the idea on a fairly large scale 
were the rebellious Sioux Indians. 

Primers are high explosives capable of being set 
off by impact, heat, or spark. Black powder is a 
very low explosive, capable of firing from spark 
alone. Smokeless sporting powders are progressive¬ 
burning nitro-cellulose propellants, and can’t ex¬ 
plode at all. When confined in a cartridge case, 
however, and fired by the flash of a primer, the 
smokeless powder burns and becomes gas under 
high pressure, so the effect is that of an explosion. 
A can of smokeless powder thrown into a fire will 
pop open and burn rapidly. That’s all. It is no 
more dangerous to have around than the comb on 
your wife’s dressing table, which is probably of the 
same basic material, nitro-cellulose. Being in small, 
carefully regulated granules (the smaller, the faster- 
burning), powder will burn fast when set on fire; 
but it won’t respond to impact, such as cans being 
dropped or pounded. 

A handloader can tailor-make ammunition to 
suit a particular rifle. And rifles are often individ¬ 
ualists. What shoots best in one will not do as well 
in an identical model. A bullet of different weight, 
type, or manufacture may be best for a particular 
barrel. The handloader can also load for a special 
purpose. Say a man with a .270 Winchester gets a 
chance to go turkey hunting. Any factory-loaded 
cartridge in that caliber will turn a wild turkey 
into a cloud of bloody feathers, but the handloader 
can put in just enough powder to get a velocity 
of perhaps 1000 or 1200 feet per second and bring 
down the turkey with his .270 without destroying 
much meat. 

Medium-power ammunition can be loaded to 
give light recoil, so that a wife, son, or daughter 
can learn to shoot and hunt without getting 
spooked by recoil. A lightweight, high-powered 
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powders are known. The 3031 powder is fine for a 
.30/30, but too hot for a .270. The 4350 is perfect 
for a .300 H. & H. Magnum, but too slow-burning 
for a .375 H. & H. Magnum—and so on. 

The economy factor is undoubtedly the reason 
most men begin handloading. Very few people who 
shoot a lot can afford to use new, commercial am¬ 
munition. High-power rifle ammunition runs al¬ 
most 25^ a cartridge in most calibers, higher in 
some. Pistol cartridges cost up to 12^ a round. Re¬ 
loading will cut costs two-thirds, or even more. 
The saving on 300 cartridges will pay for a very 
good reloading outfit. 

We now have a huge business in reloading equip¬ 
ment and supplies, carried on by large firms and 
small. Remington and Winchester sell new, unfired 
cases, as well as primers and bullets—parts used in 
their own commercial ammunition. The Swedish 
firm Norma Projektilfabrik does the same. They 
also produce for the U.S. handloader many of the 
foreign-caliber cartridge cases made to use American 
primers, not Berdans, so that fine foreign rifles 
can be used without having to import very expen¬ 
sive special ammunition. Shotgun shells, wads, shot, 
and primers of all sizes and types are sold. We have 
a good number of firms making bullets for rifle 
and pistol loaders. These bullets are available in 
sporting goods stores all over the country. And 
buyers are offered scores of different loading tools, 
from single-stage hand tools to mechanized power 


Plate II. This cast-iron loading press, shaped in the tradi¬ 
tional “C” design, has the weight, bulk, and precises fitting 
that assure rigidity and perfect alignment. It will take all 
standard and universal shell holders, shell-holder rams, and 
priming arms. The wide mouth of the “C” allows ample 
hand room for fast and easy loading. 


Plate I. This sturdy loading press does sizing, seating, 
and swaging. 


rifle firing factory loads can kick enough to create 
a hard-to-break flinching habit. If you're deer hunt¬ 
ing in country where the average shot is taken at 
100 yards or less—and fast—it makes sense to load 
a .30/06 or .308 down to .30/30 ballistics. Then 
you have a load that will do the job without kick¬ 
ing the rifle out of line enough to prevent a fast, 
well-aimed second shot. Somehow, the first shot 
doesn’t always get the buck. 

Going the other way, many of the older standard 
cartridges can be loaded to higher power than the 
factories offer. Commercial ammunition makers 
must observe a safety factor. If a lot of old doubt¬ 
ful rifles or pistols are in use in a particular caliber, 
all ammunition in that caliber will be loaded for 
safe use in all such arms, even though many new 
and stronger models are safe with much “hotter" 
loads. Most of the “modern" cartridges—.270, .264, 
7 mm. magnums—are loaded up to the limit, be¬ 
cause no doubtful sporting arms or converted mil¬ 
itary rifles were ever made in such calibers. The 
magnum revolver cartridges are made with extra- 
long cases which will not chamber in old guns of 
the same caliber. 

Many handloading books and guides have been 
published, giving complete data on the correct pow¬ 
ders, bullet weights, and details of handloading. 
So much good advice is available that it takes con¬ 
siderable carelessness or deliberate stupidity to go 
wrong. The most common mistake is getting the 
wrong powder for a particular cartridge, simply 
by not paying attention to the number by which 
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Plate III. The more elaborate loading tools, such as the 
model shown here, merely do the same job faster. 

loaders equivalent to factory equipment, in all 
price ranges. 

The basic tools required for handloading are the 
powder scale and the mechanical tool itself. This 
tool and its fittings will remove fired primers and 
seat new ones, size (reshape) the fired cartridge 
case, and seat the bullet or shot charge. If you wish 
to make your own lead bullets for pistol or low- 
velocity rifle cartridges, you will need a bullet 
mold, a bullet sizer and lubricator, and a melting 
pot. Today most pots are electric types, clean and 
easy to use anywhere. Most reloaders also use a 

E owder measure, which is almost a necessity for 
andgun and shotgun cartridges. Riflemen, who 
generally load fewer cartridges, often use a scale 
to weigh out each individual charge of powder. 
The scale is needed to check and set powder mea¬ 
sures. 

Nearly all metallic cartridge tools operate bas¬ 
ically the same way. A lever-actuated ram with re¬ 
cess to fit a specific cartridge rim is used to force 
fired cases into a resizing die. This squeezes the brass 
case down somewhere close to original unfired di¬ 


mensions, at the same time forcing a small pin 
through the flash hole and pushing out the fired 
primer. When the case is withdrawn from the die, 
a punch with a little guide cup holding a new 
primer is pushed in line with the pocket and the 
cartridge case is pulled down. This forces the 
primer into the case. An expanding plug on the rod 
holding the decapping pin expands the squeezed- 
down cartridge neck when the case is completely 
withdrawn from the die. These operations are often 
done separately. 

For revolver or bolt-action rifle cartridges, it is 
sometimes possible to use a “neck” die which does 
not touch the rest of the case but only reduces the 
neck, or tip, so it will again hold a bullet. Most 
precision rifle ammunition is loaded this way. How¬ 
ever, for lever, pump, or semi-automatic arms not 
having any great extraction power, neck-sized cases 
may stick in the chamber, so it is wise to use full- 
length sized cases in such arms. 

This covers the simple act of reloading a fired 
cartridge. You can branch out in all directions. 
Dies can be adjusted to partially resize and thereby 
change cases. Thus a .308 put into a .243 die be¬ 
comes a .243 case; an 8 mm. turns into a 7 mm. or 
.257, and so on. Cases fired several times may 
lengthen (loaders call it stretching), so that necks 
must be trimmed with a shell-trimmer or a hard¬ 
ened die into which cases are forced and ends 
filed off flush. Dirty cases may be cleaned mechan¬ 
ically or chemically. Bullets may be weighed and 
segregated for uniformity. You may want powder 
funnels to fit the different calibers of cases to be 
loaded. Deburring tools are handy to smooth up 
mouths of cases. These accessories make handload¬ 
ing easier and better. 

Handloading for shotguns was a rugged prop¬ 
osition until just a few years ago. Now there are 
ten or so good tools with elaborate features. Some 
take two or three shells at once and combine opera¬ 
tions so that with every pull of the lever you can 
get a finished, loaded shell. Automatic primer feeds, 
in addition to powder and shot measures, on the 
tools make the biggest problem that of obtaining 
enough fired shells to reload. Many of the modern 
shot shells require a heated resizing die, usually a 
separate electric-warmed type, but the finished am¬ 
munition normally functions perfectly in all types 
of scatterguns. Until the modem tools came out, 
reloaded shotshells often jammed in repeaters. 

The pressure with which the wads over the pow¬ 
der are seated has much to do with the shot pat¬ 
terns delivered. This used to be strictly a personal 
guess affair, depending on how hard you leaned 
on the hand tool. Now tools are made to seat wads 
with uniform pressure to give uniform patterns. 
Powder measures and shot measures are normally 
built into the tools; they are governed by a charge 
bar with a recess or hole allowing only the spec¬ 
ified amount of a particular powder or size of shot. 
To adjust for different-sized loads, other inter¬ 
changeable bars are used. It is almost impossible 
to get a double charge into one shell with any tool. 

Both shotgun and pistol powders are much more 
potent than rifle powders. Much care must be used 
with pistol measures, as the cases are capable of 
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taking a double or even triple charge, enough to 
blow up a handgun. Pistol cases should be care¬ 
fully inspected before bullets are seated. You can 
see if the level of the powder is above normal in 
any particular case. Rifle cases won't take a double 
charge, as the case is three-quarters to completely 
full with the normal load. 

Remember that pistol or shotgun powder will 
take a rifle apart in a hurry. But don’t worry about 
it. The shotguns and pistol powders look no more 



C-H PLASTI- 
CRIMPER 


Plate IV. Both paper and plastic shotgun shells can be reloaded with speed and ease with a loading press such as the 
Shellmaster, shown here. Reloading makes ammunition a great deal cheaper for the gunner who shoots enough to justify 
a modest investment in loading equipment. The person who shoots trap or skeet regularly saves money by reloading his 

shotshells. 


like proper rifle powders than salt looks like pep¬ 
per, so there isn’t much chance of getting mixed up. 

Uniformity means accuracy in handloading. All 
the cartridges or shell cases in a given lot should 
be the same make, fired the same number of times, 
sized in the same die at the same setting. The 
primers should come from the same box. Bullets 
ought to be of the same make, type, and weight. 
Shot should come from the same bag. Cases should 
have the same amount of lubrication for resizing. 
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Primers should seat with the same pressure. So 
should bullets. 

In rifle ammunition, the tension with which the 
case holds the bullet is as important to accuracy 
as uniform wad pressure in a shot shell is to pat¬ 
tern. 

Pistol bullets must be of correct diameter for 
the pistol barrel and lubricated so as not to lead 
the barrel rapidly, which will hurt accuracy after 
a few rounds. Here diameter is important. Gun 
manufacturers do not make their barrels the same. 
Buy three different-make .38 Specials or .44 re¬ 
volvers, for instance, and you'll have three slightly 
different sizes in bore and groove dimensions. The 
handloader just finds the bullets that work best 
in his particular gun and loads accordingly. The 
more care used in loading ammunition, the more 
uniform it will be. If suited to the firearm, it will 
also be more accurate. 

Many handloaders get their joy in life by con¬ 
stantly experimenting, trying new bullets and loads 
every chance they get, just to see what works and 
what doesn't. In recent years many people have 
taken up making their own bullets for rifles and also 
turning out swaged-pressed bullets for handguns. 
Bullet jackets and lead wire for cores are made 
and sold for the purpose, in all the sizes needed 
for various calibers. The special dies can be had 
to fit regular reloading tools of the stronger types, 
and special bullet-making presses are also furnished. 
Handgunners can make beautiful half-jacketed bul¬ 
lets for the highest-velocity magnum revolver car¬ 
tridges. Riflemen can turn out full-jacketed, hollow 
or soft-pointed hunting and target bullets. Few try 
the full-jacketed type, however, as they are hard 
to make without power equipment. 

Almost any outdoor or gun magazine you can 
find carries scores of ads on loading equipment 
and supplies. And anyone interested in taking up 
handloading can get more personal advice than he 
can handle. Every handloader delights in a fresh 
convert. 

Investment? From $30 up. About $60 will com¬ 
pletely set up a rifle or pistol outfit. Figure $75 for 
a shotgun bench. Some tools will make cheaper 
rigs; others cost double. A few target riflemen even 
have electronic powder measures, extremely accu¬ 
rate machines that will rapidly throw charges of 
large-grain rifle powders with variation less than 
1/10 grain (there are 7,000 grains to a pound). 
These instruments cost almost $200, but the shoot¬ 
ers using them want to save time and eliminate 
their own human error as much as possible, fearing 
they may read a powder scale wrong one time out 
of a hundred. 


KENTUCKY RIFLE 

In the early 1700’s the border of civilization in 
the American colonies had reached Lancaster, Penn¬ 
sylvania, known at that time as Hickory Town. On 
this frontier the first truly accurate rifle the world 
had ever seen was developed and built by colonists 
from Central Europe. The development of this first 
American industrial product resulted from a com¬ 
bination of circumstances, which more than half a 


The storage of primers and powder troubles 
most people. Actually, neither is as dangerous as 
a bottle of cleaning fluid. In more than thirty years 
of wide knowledge of handloading and hand- 
loaders, I have never heard of any having had a 
fire or explosion concerned in any way with ammu¬ 
nition components. For their own sake, however, 
components should be cared for. Primers should 
be kept in airtight containers so they won't de¬ 
teriorate. Store powder cans in a spot not too hot, 
cold, or humid. Bullets should be stored where 
atmospheric conditions won’t discolor them, though 
this is not particularly important. 

Because the subject is far too large, no specific 
loading data or details on certain cartridges can 
be mentioned here. But almost any sporting goods 
store will have some books on handloading. 

Excepting one, buy no book or handbook on 
reloading more than five years old. Components 
and calibers change, and many of the older books 
were, frankly, not to be trusted. Writers used to 
have a habit of listing powder charges for different 
calibers that weren’t tested in more than one gun 
and proved dangerous in most. Today we have 
several fine books out, none expensive. They list 
thoroughly tested and chronographed loads for 
modern caliber rifles, pistols, and shotguns. The 
National Rifle Association has a very comprehen¬ 
sive illustrated Reloading Handbook (the size of 
a telephone book for a medium-large city) that 
should be considered a must for all beginning 
handloaders. Two privately published handbooks, 
Speer’s and Ackley’s, have reliable data on rifle 
cartridges and current powders. 

The one book which isn't outdated, and won’t 
be, is Earl Naramore’s Principles and Practice of 
Loading Ammunition *—more than 900 pages of 
information on every detail of ammunition con¬ 
struction. No loads are listed. This is a textbook. 

There is nothing complicated about handloading, 
nor about driving a car, but you’d better pay atten¬ 
tion to what you’re doing with either job. Go 
slowly. Read all you can, talk with men already 
loading your calibers, and never blindly accept any¬ 
body else’s pet load. Try a grain or two less powder 
to start with and work up if it’s a high-power 
rifle cartridge. Check pistol, shotgun, and rifle loads 
against similar ones listed in the handbooks. If 
you’re too far out of line on powder charge, bullet 
weight, or shot charge, find out why. 

Most shooters and hunters are do-it-yourself 
types. Handloading their own ammunition gives 
them much satisfaction, as well as more shooting. 

•Stackpole Books, Harrisburg, Pa. 


century later, put into the hands of the hastily or¬ 
ganized Colonial Army the weapon that enabled the 
colonies to win the Revolutionary War. 

When these Swiss, French, and Germans arrived 
on the eastern seaboard of the New World, they 
met the same kind of intolerance they were trying 
to escape in the Old World. However, William Penn 
and his peace-loving Quakers welcomed the new- 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Plate I. Kentucky Rifle—lock by W. Allport, barrel by S. Aller; made about 1810. 


comers who found themselves unwelcome in Vir- 
inia and New England, and they settled in what 
ecame the state of Pennsylvania. 

Development. Most of these settlers were farm¬ 
ers. They knew they were going to a wild, un¬ 
explored continent, and they brought with them 
whatever firearms were available. In most cases 
these were cumbersome Jaeger rifles which had been 
in use in the German and Austrian armies. They 
were shorter than smoothbore muskets and were 
equipped with heavy barrels that shot big .75-caliber 
balls. These big bullets required heavy powder 
charges to propel them. Further, the Jaeger rifles 
were difficult to load, inaccurate, and unreliable. 
They were designed to be used by massed soldiers 
firing into ranks of enemy soldiers at fairly close 
range, and they were completely inadequate for the 
problems of the colonial frontier. 

Odd as it may seem today, the abundance of wild 
animals in early days in this country was a hindrance 
to the westward movement of civilization, and the 
frontier-colonists held tremendous game drives to 
get rid of the wild life. They would gather at an 
appointed spot and form a tremendous circle of 
hunters who would converge on the wild life en¬ 
circled, killing as many animals as possible. In one 
drive in 1760, near Pomfret Castle, a Pennsylvania 
fort for defense against the Indians, 198 deer, 111 
buffalo, 109 wolves, 112 foxes, 114 mountain cats, 
41 panthers, and more than 500 other animals 
were slaughtered. 

Quite naturally, the Indians resented this whole¬ 
sale and wasteful killing of the game they counted 
on for food, shelter, and clothing, and they took 
their resentment out on any white men they could 
find alone in the woods. Moreover, their bows and 
arrows were almost as effective against the European 
firearms as these firearms had been against the en¬ 
circled animals. Indians could actually stand out 
in the open, beyond the effective range of the cum¬ 
bersome firearms, and be fairly certain of hitting 
a man with an arrow. 

Although the hostile Indian was probably the 
most important firearm problem the Pennsylvania 
frontiersman confronted, he was faced with others. 
He wanted to explore the vast country to the west, 
and when traveling through the woods, he wanted 
to feel certain that he could kill the game he needed 
for food with a single shot. Therefore, in thinking 
about a new kind of rifle, he put accuracy—both for 
protection against Indians and for the procurement 
of food—at the top of the list. The size of the bullet 
was an important consideration, especially to those 
who traveled as far as the Allegheny Mountains 
and had a look at the almost endless wilderness be¬ 
yond. They wanted to explore that wilderness. To 


do so meant they had to travel great distances on 
foot, and when traveling on foot, the weight they 
had to carry became of vital importance. There¬ 
fore, they wanted rifles that used small bullets so 
that they could get more shots from every pound 
of lead and powder they could carry. 

Although most of the Swiss, German, and French 
settlers came prepared to live on the land, enter¬ 
prising gunsmiths came along, too, believing that 
the opening of a new continent would call for the 
constant use of firearms and afford excellent busi¬ 
ness opportunities. Between 1720 and 1730 Leman, 
Ferree, Stenzel, Albright, Le Fevre, and many other 
gunsmiths were setting up crude rifle shops in the 
rolling country beyond the Delaware River. The 
frontiersmen presented their firearm problems to 
these gunsmiths, and before long many were de¬ 
voting more time to the development of new rifles 
than to the repairing of old ones. The short, thick 
Jaeger barrels were replaced by long, comparatively 
thin barrels. The heavy, chunky, walnut stocks were 
replaced by slim, curly maple and cherry wood 
stocks. 

In spite of their length, these experimental rifles 
were easier to carry than the heavy military arms. 
They shot smaller balls with less powder, and al¬ 
though their accuracy was considerably improved, 
it fell short of the needs of the frontier, and the 
loading process was unavoidably slow. They were 
loaded from the muzzle, the lead ball being forced 
into the grooves in the barrel and then pushed down 
the barrel with the loading rod. It was usually a 
tight fit, and a great deal of pressure was required 
to accomplish the loading. The bullet would usually 
be distorted by the rod which was sometimes ham¬ 
mered and often slammed down the barrel with 
great force. Because it was pressed or hammered out 
of shape, the bullet would usually be inaccurate 
in flight. 

History seems to have forgotten exactly who it 
was who solved the problem—or when it was solved. 
Some forgotten gunsmith, perhaps by accident, de¬ 
veloped what is known as the patched ball. He 
simply made a round-ball bullet that was somewhat 
smaller than the inside bore of the rifle—loose 
enough, in fact, so that it would roll down the 
barrel without any pressure whatsoever. When the 
rifle was loaded, the powder charge was poured 
down the barrel. Then a piece of greased buckskin 
or linen was placed over the muzzle. The ball was 
placed on top of the buckskin or linen patch and 
pressed down into the muzzle so that it was flush 
with the end of the barrel. Then the buckskin or 
linen that still protruded was cut away, and the 
bullet was quickly and easily pressed down the bar¬ 
rel to the powder charge. 
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Under the old system of loading, the lead bullet 
was forced into the rifled grooves which cut into 
the heavy lead. Under the new system the patch 
rode down the rifled grooves, and the lead ball 
remained round and unmarred. When the rifle was 
fired, the ball emerged spinning and flew to the 
target with consistent precision and accuracy. As 
a matter of fact, the best of these 200-year old rifles 
will perform, today, more accurately than many of 
the modem hunting arms now being used. 

The new long, thin, remarkably accurate rifle 
gave the frontiersman an immediate advantage over 
the arrow-shooting Indian and enabled him to move 
through the forest with confidence, for he knew 
that he could shoot a hostile Indian far beyond the 
range of the red man’s arrows. Because this new kind 
of rifle enabled Daniel Boone and his followers to 
cross the Alleghenies and open the wilderness, it 
became known as the Kentucky rifle, even though 
it was created, developed, and manufactured in 
Pennsylvania. 

How They Were Made. Early American flintlock 
rifles were the products of frontier shops and, in 
most cases, each arm was turned out by an individ¬ 
ual craftsman. The men who made these weapons 
had to be able to make everything: barrels, locks, 
stocks, and hardware. 

First came the barrel. Since there were no boring 
machines on the frontier, the early riflesmith was 
forced to develop some other method of getting a 
straight hole through a bar of iron that varied in 
length from 30 inches to 54 inches or more. He 
would select a bar of iron which would be just about 
as heavy as the desired weight of the finished barrel. 
He would then place the long flat bar in a charcoal 
fire, hammer it around a core, overlap the edges, 
and weld them together. He would than loosen the 
rod around which the weld had been made and 
hammer the edges of the bar together again for an¬ 
other inch or so. Working from the center of the 
bar toward both ends, and loosening the rod around 
which the iron was bent, he would hammer and 
weld until the barrel was welded its full length. 

Once the barrel was welded its full length, the 
riflesmith would insert a hard metal core which 
was slightly smaller than the final caliber. He would 
then hammer the barrel until it was as nearly per¬ 
fect as possible, remove the core, and smooth out 
the bore. 

The next problem was to straighten the barrel. 
He would take a fine thread, drop it through the 
barrel, and attach it to a light hickory bow to hold 
it taut. By holding the barrel up to the daylight, he 
could see the shadow of the thread inside the bore. 
If the shadow seemed to break at any spot, he knew 
that the barrel was crooked at that spot and would 
tap it lightly with a hammer until every bend was 
out of the barrel. He would then grind eight flat 
sides on the outside of the barrel, giving it an oc¬ 
tagon shape on the outside. 

In most cases one man made the complete rifle, 
lock, stock, and soft-iron barrel. And although he 
had only crude tools at his disposal, he was able to 
rifle the barrels with such precision that they per¬ 
formed with truly astounding accuracy. 

To rifle the barrel is to cut grooves inside the 
bore, grooves that force the bullet to spin as it is 


propelled. This spinning action enables the projec¬ 
tile to fly with much greater accuracy than a ball 
fired from a smoothbore weapon. Naturally, these 
frontier gunsmithing shops were poorly equipped, 
and most riflesmiths were forced to make the tools 
with which they made their rifles. One of the most 
interesting of these crude but effective tools was 
the rifle guide, the tool with which they cut the 
rifling grooves inside the bore of the barrel. It 
consisted of a cylinder of wood, approximately 54 
inches long, which was held in a wooden frame¬ 
work. It revolved when the frame was moved back¬ 
ward and forward on the bench. Spiral grooves on 
the outside of the cylinder guided the cutting tool. 
A rifling rod was fastened to the end of the spiral- 
grooved cylinder. A short hickory rod was fastened 
to the end of the rifling rod, and the saw for cut¬ 
ting the grooves in the barrel was set in the hickory 
rod. 

The riflesmith would align the barrel with the 
rifle guide on his bench, and run the rifling rod 
through the barrel until the hickory rod extended 
out the other end. He would then set the saw and 
make a cut by pulling the guide along the bench 
while the spiral-cut cylinder revolved, guided by an 
index which fitted the grooves. As the spiral-cut 
cylinder revolved, the rod and cutting saw inside 
the barrel also revolved, cutting thinly into the 
bore of the barrel. The riflesmith could cut a 
groove in the barrel with approximately 100 cuts. 
It took him approximately 800 cuts to complete a 
barrel with eight grooves. After the gunsmith com¬ 
pleted rifling of the barrel, he would forge out 
trigger guards and other fittings. He would then 
select a stock blank from his supply of curly maple, 
walnut, or cherry stock material, which he usually 
seasoned for three or four years. After completing 
the stock and lock and mounting the barrel, he 
would put on the sights and target the rifle. 

Many riflesmiths took pride in decorating stocks 
and even barrels with inlaid scrollwork of German 
silver, brass, and other material. Although a great 
variety of decoration and hardware developed 
through the years with elaborate results, some smiths 
preferred to keep their rifles simple, and the style 
and amount of decoration on a rifle is frequently a 
key to the period of its manufacture. Even the 
simplest rifles, however, usually had a brass star 
inlaid in the cheekpiece and a patch box on the 
right-hand side of the stock. In this box, the rifle¬ 
man carried his greased patches, one of which he 
needed every time he loaded his rifle. Frequently, 
the patch boxes were ornate as well as practical and 
extended from the butt plate halfway to the trigger. 

Actual targets and tests have proved that the best 
of these handmade frontier rifles could keep shots 
on a quarter at 100 yards, which is considerably 
straighter shooting than hunters can count on from 
85 per cent of hunting rifles in use today. 

Once word spread through the backwoods that 
the Lancaster riflesmiths were making accurate- 
shooting, small-bore rifles, settlers and pioneers 
came to order and remained to watch their rifles 
being made, Pennsylvanians got to know Virginians 
and Marylanders, and when they lifted their finished 
rifles to their shoulders and sighted down their long 
barrels, shooting matches were inevitable. 



Beef and turkey shoots became popular, rivalry 
was keen, and the hunters and inland settlers 
learned to shoot with amazing skill. While the sea¬ 
board colonists and the British politicians were 
motivating the causes of the Revolution, the fron¬ 
tiersmen were sharpening their skill in shooting 
matches. 

The Rifle in the Revolution. General Washington 
knew that the colonists in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, and points west were armed with Ken¬ 
tucky rifles and skilled in their use. He knew, too, 
that these bold, freedom-loving frontiersmen had 
lost contact with the Old World, unlike many of the 
seaboard colonists who were doing business with 
English merchants and financiers, and, since they 
had no interests at stake, would probably make 
better soldiers if a break came. 

Therefore, when the British, in the spring of 1775, 
provoked skirmishes at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill Washington influenced the Conti¬ 
nental Congress to take a very intelligent step on 
June 14, 1775. Tension between the colonists and 
the British was increasing. The Continental Con¬ 
gress needed troops, and although there were plenty 
of men in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York who were eager to enlist and take up arms 
against the British in Boston, the resolution the 
Continental Congress passed on June 14, one day 
before George Washington was made Commander- 
in-Chief, stated: “Resolved: That six companies of 
expert riflemen be immediately raised in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, two in Maryland, and two in Virginia . . . 
and march and join the Army near Boston/’ 

Instead of calling up men near the scene of mil¬ 
itary activity and depending on their imported Eu¬ 
ropean arms and smoothbore muskets, the Con¬ 
tinental Congress called on the hunters, Indian 
fighters, and pioneers of the Alleghenies. Washing¬ 
ton knew that the rifles these men used in their 
daily lives were superior in accuracy to the finest 
products of the European arms makers and vastly 
superior to the smoothbore muskets of the British 
Army. The original call for six companies from 
Pennsylvania resulted in enough volunteers for 
nine. The Southern colonies responded with equal 
enthusiasm, and within a month the newly organ¬ 
ized companies were moving toward Cambridge. 

Michael Cresap, a famous frontiersman, organized 
his company in Maryland and started north. Here 
is an eyewitness account of the rifle practice his men 
indulged in on the way: 

“. . .1 have had the happiness of seeing Captain Michael 
Cresap marching at the head of a formidable company of 
upwards of 130 men, from the mountains and backwoods, 
painted like Indians, armed with tomahawks and rifles, 
dressed in hunting shirts and moccasins, and though some 
of them had traveled near 800 miles, from the banks of 
the Ohio, they seemed to walk light and easy, and not 
with less spirit than at the first hour of their march. Health 
and vigor, after what they had undergone, declared them 
to be intimate with hardship, and familiar with danger. . . . 

“Yesterday the company were supplied with a small 
quantity of powder from the magazine, which wanted air¬ 
ing, and was not in good order for rifles; in the evening, 
however, they were drawn out to show the gentlemen of 
the Town their dexterity of shooting. A clapboard, with 
a mark the size of a dollar, was put up; they began to 
fire offhand, and the bystanders were surprised, few 
shots being made that were not dose to or in the paper. 
When they had shot for a time in this way, some lay on 
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their backs, some on their breast or side, others ran 20 or 
30 steps, and firing, appeared to be equally certain of the 
mark. With this performance the company were more than 
satisfied, when a young man took up the board in his 
hand, not by the end, but by the side, and holding it up, 
his brother walked to the distance, and very coolly shot 
into the white; laying down his rifle, he took the board, 
and holding it at it was held before, the second brother 
shot as the former had done. By this exercise, I was more 
astonished than pleased. But will you believe me when 
I tell you that one of the men took the board, and placing 
it between his legs, stood with his back to the tree while 
another drove the center. What would a regular army of 
considerable strength in the forests of America do with 
one thousand of these men, who want nothing to preserve 
their health and courage but water from the spring, with 
a little parched corn, with what they can easily procure in 
hunting; and who, wrapped in their blankets, in the damp 
of night, would choose the shade of a tree for their cover¬ 
ing, and the earth for their bed?” 

It did not take long for word to cross the Atlantic. 
In August 1775, the London Chronicle published 
an excerpt from a letter from a Philadelphia printer 
named Bradford: 

“This province has raised 1000 riflemen, the worst of 
whom will put a ball into a man’s head at the distance of 
150 or 200 yards, therefore advise your officers who shall 
hereafter come out to America to settle their affairs in 
England before their departure.” 

“Maryland, December 20, 1775. . . . Rifles, infinitely 

better than those imported, are daily made in many places 
in Pennsylvania, and all the gunsmiths everywhere con¬ 
stantly employed. In this country, my lord, the boys, as 
soon as they can discharge a gun, frequently exercise them¬ 
selves therewith, some a-fowling and others a-hunting. The 
great quantities of game, the many kinds and the great 
privileges of killing, making the best markmen in the 
world, and thousands support their families principally by 
the same, particularly riflemen on the frontiers, whose 
objects are deer and turkeys. In marching through woods, 
1000 of these riflemen would cut to pieces 10,000 of your 
best troops.” 

When the riflemen arrived in Cambridge, they 
caused considerable excitement among the Amer¬ 
icans and casualties among the British, according to 
Dr. James Thatcher’s diary: 

“August . . . Several companies of riflemen, amounting, 
it is said, to more than 1400 men, have arrived here from 
Philadelphia and Maryland, a distance of from 500 to 700 
miles. They are remarkably stout and hardy men; many 
of them exceeding 6 feet in height. They are dressed in 
white frocks, or rifle shirts, and round hats. These men 
are remarkable for the accuracy of their aim; striking a 
mark with great certainty at 200 yards distance. At a re¬ 
view, a company of them, while on a quick advance, fired 
their balls into objects of 7 inches diameter, at the distance 
of 250 yards. They are now stationed on our lines, and 
their shot have frequently proved fatal to British officers 
and soldiers who expose themselves to view, even at more 
than double the distance of common musket shot.” 

The following newspaper clippings covering the 
action around Boston give a good indication of the 
effectiveness of long-range sniping activities with the 
rifles the British referred to as “cursed twisted guns, 
the most fatal widow-and-orphan makers in the 
world.” 

“The express, who was sent by the Congress, is returned 
here from the Eastward, and says he left the Camp last 
Saturday; that the riflemen picked off ten men in one day, 
three of whom were Field-Officers, that were reconnoitering; 
one of them was killed at the distance of 250 yards, when 
only half his head was seen.” (Dunlap’s Pennsylvania 
Packet , Aug. 14.) 

“A gentleman from the American camp says—Last Wednes¬ 
day, some riflemen on Charlestown side, shot an officer of 
note in the ministerial service, supposed to be Major Small, 
or Bruce, and killed three men on board a ship at Charles- 
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town ferry, at the distance of full half a mile.” (Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette, Aug. 21.) 

The boys got so that they would take pot shots 
at red targets as far as they could see them, and their 
eyesight was exceedingly sharp. Officialdom reacted 
in the customary negative way, restricting the rifle¬ 
men too much. Here is General Lee’s order to 
Colonel Thompson: 

“It is a certain truth, that the enemy entertain a most 
fortunate apprehension of American riflemen. It is equally 
certain, that nothing can contribute to diminish this appre¬ 
hension so infallibly as a frequent ineffectual fire. It is 
with some concern, therefore, that I am informed that your 
men have been suffered to fire at a most preposterous dis¬ 
tance. Upon this principle I must entreat and insist that 
you consider it as a standing order, that not a man under 
your command is to fire at a greater distance than 150 yards, 
at the utmost; in short, that they never fire without almost 
a moral certainty of hitting their object.” (Correspondence 
of the Revolution, ed. Sparks, XI, 501-2.) 

The British decided the thing to do was to get 
some expert riflemen for their side, and they made a 
deal with certain German princes for the hire of 
their Hessian mercenaries, stipulating that as many 
as possible be chasseurs, i.e., sharpshooters. 

Once independence was declared on July 4, 1776, 
and war got under way in earnest, the superiority of 
the Kentucky rifle and American riflemen decided 
important engagements, which decided important 
campaigns, which made possible the final success 
at Yorktown. 

Characteristics. Once the Kentucky rifle had 
achieved its characteristic form—long, slender fore 
stock, usually extending to the end of the octagon 
barrel, short, sharply dropped stock, low, graceful 
trigger guard—it changed very little. However, the 
carving that was frequently found on some of the 
early rifles began to disappear in the 1770’s and is 
seldom found on flintlock stocks made after 1780. 

On the other hand, the early rifles had few metal 
decorations. A brass star in the cheekpiece and a 
small silver setting on the upper small of the stock 
were characteristic right from the start, but the 
highly decorated rifle came after the Revolution, 
growing in popularity as the carved stock dis¬ 
appeared. 

Following the opening of the wilderness by 
Daniel Boone and others, rifle manufacturing spread 
to the South and West, and noticeable differences 
between rifles manufactured in the different areas 
became obvious. For example, in the later period, 
the Northern rifle was often highly decorated while 
the Southern rifles were frequently beautifully made 
but devoid of decoration. Some were made without 
patch boxes in the stocks. 

MATCH RIFLE SHOOTING 

Match rifle target shooting takes in lots of ter¬ 
ritory. We have smallbore (.22 rimfire) in prone, 
indoor, and outdoor positions, and international 
categories, each with a different set of rules and 
targets. Then there’s military target shooting, using 
the M-i and M-14 rifles at 200 to 600 yards. We have 
the big-bore International, or free-rifle, shooting at 
300 meters. Another is the NRA match rifle class— 
bolt-action rifles in .308 or .30/06 caliber, used from 
200 to 1000 yards. Any rifle or bull gun entries 


The early stocks were usually made with straight 
butts, similar to our present-day shotgun butt plates 
and with only a trace of the crescent that became 
popular after 1800. 

Several explanations for the rather steep drop of 
the stock have been advanced, but the most logical 
theory is this: The steep stock enabled the rifleman 
to sight his rifle with his head raised, his face and 
hair a safe distance from the flash and flame that 
spurted from the pan when the arm was fired. 

The early makers almost without exception col¬ 
ored their stocks very dark, using a solution of soot 
and oil, and rubbing to a high polish. The light 
varnished stock came later. 

The American flintlock varied in length from 51 
inches to 77 inches, probably because almost every 
rifle was custom made to fill the needs of the in¬ 
dividual buyer. 

Triggers. Kentucky rifles were equipped with both 
plain and set triggers. Although set triggers were 
used on crossbows and arms made in Europe in the 
1500’s, most of the Kentucky rifles built before the 
Revolution were equipped with plain triggers. After 
the Revolution, nearly 40 per cent of the flintlocks 
made in this country were equipped with set trig¬ 
gers. Although the evidence is not conclusive, the 
fact that a flintlock is equipped with a set trigger is 
a fairly good indication that it was made after the 
Revolution. 

Trigger Guards. The huge trigger guards of the 
Central European rifles were completely inadequate 
on the rough American frontier, and the pioneer 
riflesmiths were quick to replace them with low, 
strong, graceful iron guards. 

Sights. When a rifle was primarily used for hunt¬ 
ing, the sights were plain, open sights. Front and 
rear sights were fixed to the barrel by grooved slides 
which could be moved sideways. They were usually 
made so that the rifle shot a few inches high at 
50 yards and a few inches low at 100, the ball reach¬ 
ing the top of its trajectory between 50 and 75 yards. 

Target rifles were usually equipped with pinhead 
front sights and some kind of an aperture rear sight, 
adjustable for elevation. Some had sunshades for 
both front and rear sights. There is no convincing 
evidence that telescope sights were used on the 
early flintlocks. The Continental Congress did in 
1776 authorize the purchase of telescopes for rifles, 
but this authorization probably referred to tube 
sights, for many of the early target rifles were 
equipped with tube sights, many of which extended 
the full length of the barrel. 


shoot at 1000 yards, and any caliber is allowed. 

Informal target shooting can be fun for everyone 
in a family. Competitive match shooting is some¬ 
thing else. It is for the individual of iron constitu¬ 
tion, for no other sport in the world demands such 
complete concentration and physical control. In¬ 
tense pressure exists from the first shot fired. Near¬ 
perfect scores are required to win a match. A con¬ 
testant can lose with one error in judging the 
wind, one shot with the bull blurred in the sights, 
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one body tremor or ounce of pressure too quick or 
too late on the trigger. Equipment and ammuni¬ 
tion must be of the best, and one's mental condi¬ 
tion tops, to get a winning score in any form of 
shooting competition today. 

The target shooter has to fire from 50 to 320 
shots for record, often over a period of several days. 
A high-jumper or pole-vaulter can win with one 
successful effort out of three tries. The match 
shooter has to be close to perfect each time. 

This kind of shooting can be as expensive as 
you make it. The best outfits are costly, but only 
the hard-core competitive shooters need the expen¬ 
sive, specialized equipment. 

Anyone interested in target shooting should con¬ 


tact the nearest rifle club (there is one in almost 
every town in the country) and talk with the mem¬ 
bers. They will be glad to furnish information and 
loan rifles to try out. Often a member will have a 
good used rifle which he'll sell a beginner at a 
fair price. As the novice advances, he'll want more 
elaborate equipment. He may pass on his first rifle 
to another new member. 

Smallbore match rifles used for prone shooting 
are often altered greatly from their original state. 
Superaccurate custom barrels, tailor-made stocks, 
and special sights and triggers are the rule among 
the top competitive shooters. Many of these rifles 
are impossible to aim and fire except in the prone 
position. 
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Plate II. .22 RF Prone Match Rifle. 


The same superspecialization is found among 
the top-notch position shooters. Except for the 
very light International trigger, the position rifle 
is for all practical purposes a “free” rifle. This 
means “free” of restrictions beyond caliber, maxi¬ 
mum weight, and type of sight allowed. Hook 
buttplates, palm rests, and special slings are used 
on both position and free rifles. The true free 
rifle used in Olympic and International matches 
also has the most accurate barrel obtainable. Such 
ultraspecialization in equipment, plus concentrated 
practice, has made the United States smallbore 
riflemen the best. At this writing both Olympic and 
International championships and world-record 
scores are held by Americans. 

Many competitions are held under NRA rules 
calling for a three-pound trigger pull, which makes 
the position rifle separate from the free type. How¬ 
ever, thousands of shooters—men, women, and jun¬ 
iors of both sexes—shoot both indoors and outdoors 
in all positions, with standard mine-run target 
rifles. The gallery (indoor) shooters outnumber all 
others combined. Universities, colleges, and many 
high schools have rifle teams competing in this 
form of target shooting. 

Basically, the smallbore target rifle is a heavy- 
barreled .22 weighing from 11 to 15 pounds with 
full-grown stock. It has a trigger mechanism allow¬ 
ing little perceptible movement of the trigger in 
firing, and it has precision-adjusting sights operat¬ 
ing on the micrometer principle. High-power tele¬ 
scopic sights are also used, with micrometer mounts. 
Both metallic and scope sights click at one-quarter 
minute of angle adjustment—each “click” moving 
point of aim one-quarter inch at 100 yards. 

The standard arms available in the U. S. at 
present are the Winchester Model 52D, the Rem¬ 
ington 40XB, and the German-made Anschutz 
rifles handled by Savage Arms. All are available in 
standard and heavy weights, and as complete rifles 
or just barreled actions for those who wish to make 
their own stocks or have custom stocks made for 


them. Smaller and lighter rifles are made for junior 
shooters. The Remington 521T, for example, is 
literally a scale model of an adult target rifle. 

The military match rifle program is somewhat 
up in the air at the present writing. The M-i (Ga- 
rand) is obsolete. Its replacing arm, the M-14, has 
had manufacture stopped. Both are at this time 
allowed in service-rifle matches, and both have 
been refined to a high degree of performance, of¬ 
fering better accuracy than the old bolt-action 
Springfield National Match rifles of a generation 
ago. Like the NM Springfields, the National Match 
models of the M-i and M-14 are considerably dif¬ 
ferent from the service models issued the troops. 
They look the same but are more accurate and 
more reliable. 

The U. S. military services are currently trying 
out several smallbore semi-automatic and full-auto¬ 
matic rifles, using what is really a slightly altered 
version of the Remington .222 Magnum cartridge. 
If some firearm of this type becomes official, we are 
likely to see military target shooting reduced to 
the short ranges—200 and 300 yards. 

Most civilian target riflemen now use medium- 
heavy, bolt-action target rifles stocked so they may 
be used in standing, sitting, and prone positions, 
and capable of being clip-loaded for rapid-fire 
courses. Many of these rifles are based on Spring- 
field actions, rebarreled and restocked. But most of 
the top shooters use rifles having the Winchester 
Model 70 or Remington actions, also with heavier 
barrels and target stocks. The factory target rifles 
are not heavy enough for most competitors. By 
rule, only the .308 Winchester—which is the same 
as the 7.62 mm. NATO the M-14 * s chambered for 
—and the .30/06 calibers are allowed for regular 
competition. 

The “bull-gun,” or long-range prone rifle, is 
not limited in caliber, though it usually is a .30 
magnum of some type. Until the .300 Winchester 
Magnum cartridge came out, most rifles were for a 



Plate III. Savage-Anschutz Model 1413 .22 L.R. Target Rifle. 
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special modified or improved magnum of some 
type. The .338 case-necked down to .30 was, and is, 
very popular. All ammunition is handloaded to 
maximum velocity with the heaviest match bullets. 
Rifles are heavy, from 13 to 17 pounds, have 28- 
inch or even longer barrels, and are stocked for 
prone shooting comfort. Both metallic and tele¬ 
scopic sights are used, depending on what is allowed 
by the specified match conditions. With a scoped 
rifle, a good long-range-prone man can totally ruin 
your hat at 600 yards. He will put two out of 
three shots through it at 1000 yards, more than a 
half mile. 

The remaining match rifle is the 300 -meter free 
rifle, for International shooting under the rules of 
the International Shooting Union. These are heavy 
rifles, 15 to 17 pounds, with very fine triggers, fine 
sights, and adjustable buttplates and palm rests. 
Good free rifles cost from $300 to $600. They are 
capable of grouping inside two inches at 300 meters 
—327 yards. For the past dozen years an intense but 
friendly rivalry between the Swiss, Finns, Russians, 
and Americans has resulted in 300-meter free rifle 
shooting of a quality almost unbelievable to the 
average man. Only metallic sights are allowed. 
The course is 40 shots each in standing, kneeling, 
and prone positions. And the leading shooters stay 
pretty well in the ten ring, less than four inches 
in diameter. Today, Gary Anderson of the USA 
holds both World and Olympic championships, 
with record scores. 

A majority of all match rifles, including the M-i 
and M-14, are bedded in fiberglass, epoxy resins, 
or the similar plastic metals. These synthetics are 
placed in the stock inletting, and the metal parts 
are pressed in to give perfect and unaltering sup¬ 
port to the receiver, trigger-guard assembly, and 
perhaps the rear portion of the barrel. This im¬ 
proves routine accuracy. It also makes the stock less 
apt to react to humidity changes, which can alter 
the rifle’s performance. 

Basic equipment. For any match shooting, you 
need a legal rifle for the type of shooting involved; 
a spotting scope to view bullet holes in targets; a 


MUZZLE-LOADER SHOOTING 

Even though obsolete for three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury, the muzzle-loading rifle of the early frontiers 
still has a tremendous romantic appeal to nearly 
all gun-loving Americans. Convincing proof is the 
fact that there are today many thousands of the old 
flintlock and percussion rifles in active use on the 
target ranges and hunting fields of this country. 
Although the use of these weapons had never really 
died out completely, yet their proper management 
and capabilities were known to relatively few per¬ 
sons. Among these were the thinning ranks of gun¬ 
smiths, who had worked on the muzzle-loaders in 
their youth—men who still possessed the tools and 
ability to restore a rusty rifle bore to something 
approaching its original accuracy. They also knew 
the secret of correct loading for this style of firearm— 
the charge of powder required for a given caliber, 
the thickness of materials used for patching the pure 
lead ball, and all the important details that were 


target-shooting sling; shooting coat and glove. The 
sling has a loop or cuff to pass around this upper 
arm to help steady the rifle in all positions except 
the standing one. A shooting coat is a strong cloth 
or leather jacket with non-slip pads on elbow and 
shoulder. It also has padding on the arm, to ease 
sling pressure. The shooting coat’s main purpose is 
to support the shooter’s body and prevent anything 
from slipping, not to protect against recoil. Recoil 
protection is just a welcome by-product. The glove, 
for the left hand in the case of a right-handed 
shooter, is a padded semi-glove or mitt to protect 
the hand against the tight sling and swivel on the 
rifle when shooting. 

Further equipment consists of a shooting mat 
(thinly padded canvas to spread on rough or wet 
ground), a gun case, shooting glasses, and ammuni¬ 
tion boxes. Shooting glasses are worn almost uni¬ 
formly, most being modified large-lens sun glasses 
with yellow, green, or light-brown lenses. Glasses 
offer protection against backfiring primers—now 
almost unheard of—and give a better sight of the 
target under bright or cloudy weather. Caps, hats, 
and general clothing are whatever the shooter wants 
for the day. Both men and women generally wear 
slacks or jeans of strong cloth. Many carry rain 
suits, for matches don’t stop when the rain starts, 
not until it gets bad enough to damage targets. 
Though smallbore ranges usually have a covered 
firing point, big-bore do not. Targets are always 
out in the open. 

Shooting itself is a matter of learning the proper 
positions, habits of breathing, and muscle control. 
All this grows from practice and experience. Learn¬ 
ing to “dope the wind” is one of the fine points. 
This is a matter of reading the mirage or heat 
waves in the air through the spotting telescope. 
The varying movement and drift can be seen and 
judged. The shooter changes his sights or holds 
to one side to allow for bullet drift caused by the 
wind. 

Match rifle shooting is an exacting sport but a 
gratifying one. The blame is all yours when you 
lose. So is the acclaim when you win. 


necessary to get the ultimate performance from the 
weapons up to the limit of its effective range. 

The revival of target matches for these muzzle¬ 
loading rifles in Ohio and Indiana, some 20 years 
ago, aroused such a degree of interest and enthus¬ 
iasm among those who were at first merely curious, 
that within a few years many hundreds of persons 
were attending these colorful events. It seems for¬ 
tunate that this revival came when it did, for a few 
years later might have been too late. The gunsmiths 
were without exception very old men, and the 
knowledge which they possessed would almost cer¬ 
tainly have died with them. Those who today en¬ 
joy the sport of competitive shooting with muzzle¬ 
loading rifles should be everlastingly grateful to 
such men as E. M. Farris, Oscar Seth, Walter M. 
Cline, “Boss” Johnston, C. R. Ramsey, and others 
who pioneered the modern sport of shooting the 
old rifles. 
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This section has been written to enable the man 
who knows little or nothing about these weapons to 
recondition and safely use one which he may al¬ 
ready own, or may acquire. The selection of neces¬ 
sary equipment for loading and shooting the rifle 
will be discussed in detail. Powder, patching ma¬ 
terial, casting of lead balls, cleaning of the rifle 
bores, sights, and the accuracy of the round ball 
will be treated as completely as space permits. 

Types. Until the perfection of breech-loading 
and the metallic cartridge, firearms were loaded 
from the muzzle end, and the projectile was seated 
onto the charge of powder by means of a loading 
rod, or ramrod, as it was commonly called. Some 
breech-loading flintlock and percussion rifles were 
made long before the development of the metallic 



(F) Breech plug. (G) Tang. (H) Screw hole. 


cartridge, but because of the excessive leakage of 
powder gases at the loading mechanism, rapid foul¬ 
ing soon rendered these arms temporarily unservice¬ 
able. Consequently, they never achieved popularity 
for military or sporting purposes. 

The rifled musket with which the infantry of both 
the North and South were armed in the Civil War 
was muzzle-loading, but at the end of the war the 
breech-loader was adopted by the Northern Army. 
Production of repeating rifles soon rendered the 
muzzle-loader obsolete, and it is doubtful if many 



Plate II. Cylinder Detail: (A) Cylinder. ( B) Nipple. 

(C) Hollow-head set screw. (. D) Powder passage. 

were produced from then on, except in the back- 
woods areas of the nation. 

The American flintlock rifle was the product of 
eastern Pennsylvania gunsmiths. From the Euro¬ 
pean rifle of large bore was developed a weapon 
which was particularly suited to the needs of the 
pioneer frontiersman. Smaller in caliber, longer in 
barrel, graceful in design, it filled the demand for 
a practical arm. 

It might be mentioned that in those early days 
the ball was forced into the barrel “unpatched,” 
being deformed in loading so that the lead filled 
the grooves sufficiently to give the ball a spinning 
motion when fired. Fouling and leading of the bore 
must have been extremely annoying under these 
circumstances. Then someone, by accident or a bril¬ 
liant stroke of reasoning, discovered that a ball of 
bore diameter or even slightly less than bore size 
could be loaded into the barrel encased in a greased 
or saliva-moistened cloth patch. This method gave 
far less fouling, no leading of the bore whatever, 
and speeded up the loading process immensely. 
Flintlocks were made in this country for about 100 
years, being supplanted by the percussion system 
about 1825. In the years following, many flintlock 
rifles were converted to use the percussion cap. 

Original, unaltered Jlintlock rifles are becoming 
increasingly rare, and their great value has placed 
most of them in private collections or museums. 

Most of the muzzle-loaders available today are 
percussion locks. These are of many different types, 
depending on the purpose for which they were 
made, or the locality and period of their manufac¬ 
ture. Most common through the eastern and south¬ 
ern states are the full-stock hunting rifles, with bar¬ 
rels averaging about 40 inches in length, weight 
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dose to nine pounds, and of an average caliber of 
.42. Through the Middle West the hunting rifles 
were generally half-stock, of somewhat shorter bar¬ 
rel length and smaller caliber. On the western plains 
a very sturdy weapon was developed, of large caliber 
—above .50—generally half-stock, and built to with¬ 
stand the rough usage of the plainsman. The most 
famous maker of these rifles was Hawken of St. 
Louis. 

Though single-barrel rifles were most common, 
double-barrel flintlock and percussion rifles were by 
no means rare. In nearly all of the earlier specimens 
the over-under barrels revolved so that one lock 
fired both barrels. During the percussion period 
many of these guns were made, the upper barrel 
rifled, the lower barrel smooth bored for shot. Two 
locks were often fitted to these guns, the left hammer 
generally having an extension welded to its face to 
reach the nipple on the lower barrel. 

In some sections of the country especially heavy 
rifles were made for target shooting from a rest, 
either prone with the muzzle supported on some 
object, or from a low bench or table. These rifles 
weighed, on an average, about 20 pounds, were gen¬ 
erally from .45 to .55 caliber, and were made in 
both the flintlock and percussion periods. The cus¬ 
tomary ranges at which they were fired were 60 and 
100 yards. These rifles attained the greatest accuracy 
possible with patched round balls. It might be 
timely to mention here that these heavy bench-rest 
rifles are most widely used in today’s muzzle-loader 
contests, since the majority of events are fired from 
rest. It is apparent, however, that they are far too 
heavy for offhand shooting, where the lighter hunt¬ 
ing type is the rifle used. 

Since the supply of these heavy rifles was not 
sufficient to provide all the modern muzzle-loader 
devotees with a practical bench-rest rifle, quite a 
number have been made by the shooters themselves 
in recent years. Others have been produced in the 
gunshops of men who have since died or been forced 
by age to retire. D. C. Addicks of Rome, Georgia, 
who died in 1941, made in 1940 a 22-pound barrel, 
45 inches in length, of .53 caliber. The rate of pitch 
in the rifling is one turn in 52 inches. There are 
eight grooves, the lands and grooves being of equal 
width. The complete rifle weighs 261/2 pounds, and 
is still as accurate as when it was made in 1940. Many 
thousands of shots have been fired from it, with 
no loss of superior performance. 

Renovation. Before such a rifle is fired, it should 
be thoroughly checked for safety of operation. The 
first step in this respect is to make certain that screw 
joints are strong and tight. The bores of muzzle- 
loaders are closed at the breech end with a heavy 
screw, which, in flintlocks and most percussion 
round-ball rifles, is forged ^n one piece with the 
tang. In some cases this part will have become loose 
and worn, but in most instances it will be found 
amply safe. If it should be judged unsafe by a gun¬ 
smith, a new one will be required. 

Practically all percussion round-ball rifles are 
fitted with a cylinder (or drum). This is a hollow 
plug which screws into the barrel, just forward of 
the breech plug. Into this cylinder is fitted the 
nipple. It is often found advisable to have the orig¬ 
inal cylinder replaced with a new one, as in most 


cases the old one will be found to have suffered a 
great deal of abuse and damage through the years. 
Incidentally, the cylinder should always be removed 
from a barrel first, as it generally fits tightly against 
the breech plug at its forward part. Heat will often 
be found necessary to loosen the band of rust in 
these screw joints, but be certain that there is not 
an old load in the barrel before resorting to this 
method. 

In fitting a new cylinder, it is sometimes necessary 
to drill out the old threads in the barrel wall and 



Plate III. Flintlock Vent Repair Detail: ( 4 ) Barrel. 
(B) Bore. (C) Vent plug. (D) Breech plug. (. E) Tang. 
( F) Screw holes. 
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Plate IV. Five Fine Old Pennsylvania Percussion Rifles. From top to bottom: 

(1) By “C.IV* Superposed barrels, 381,4 inches in length. Over-all length, 54 inches. Weight, 11 pounds. One lock fires 
both barrels; the button above the lock plate releases a catch; the barrels then must be turned manually. Both barrels 
are rifled, .42 caliber, with 8 grooves. Curly maple stock, with full-length barrel panels. Exceptionally fine silver inlay 

work, with patch box and other fittings of brass. 

(2) By I. L. Beck. Superposed barrels, 33 inches in length. Over-all length, 4814 inches. The barrel catch is located in 
front of the trigger guard. One barrel rifled, the other smooth. Weight, 1034 pounds. Caliber .44. 

(3) By Samuel Walkey. Over-all length, 55 inches, Barrel length, 40 inches. Has been relined to .37 caliber, with one 

turn of rifling in 42 inches. Weight, 934 pounds. Full-length stock of curly maple. 

(4) Unidentified maker. Over-all length, 53 inches. Barrel length, 37 inches. Originally a .36-caliber rifle, but rebored 


and rerifled by D. C. Addicks to .45 caliber. Pitch of rifling, 
914 pounds. A very accurate rifle, and one used in 
( 5 ) By J- Harder, of Lock Haven, Pa. Over-all length, 
rifling, one turn in 50 inches. Eight grooves of .007 

re-tap to a larger size. The powder passage through 
the new cylinder should be no less than % 2 °f an inch 
in diameter, nor more than % 6 . At the outer end 
a screw should be fitted; this feature is useful if a 
ball should be accidentally loaded without powder. 
By removing the screw a small charge may be poured 
into the breech to clear the bore of the ball. Quarter- 
inch socket head set screws are preferred by many 
for this purpose. Another useful feature is to have 
the end of the new cylinder made either square 
or with two parallel flats, for easy removal with a 
wrench. The nipple should be aligned with the 
hammer face, and should screw into the cylinder to 
the full length of the threaded base, but should 
not extend into the powder passage. 

The standard-size nipple for round-ball rifles is 
one-quarter inch diameter base, with 28 threads to 
the inch (.250-28). Those with the small opening 
at the base give best results, and it should be no 
larger than is required for positive ignition. Gen¬ 
erally a No. 68 drill-size hole (.0310) is the smallest 
that is practical for uniform ignition. After con¬ 
siderable use the nipple may become burnt out 
sufficiently to permit gas leakage and cap fragment¬ 
ing, which is bound to lead to flinching by the 
shooter and loss of accuracy in the rifle. A pair of 


1 turn in 42 inches. Eight grooves of .006 inch depth. Weight, 
offhand shooting at ranges of from 25 to 100 yards. 

5114 inches. Barrel length, 35^4 inches. Caliber .51. Pitch of 
inch depth. Weight, 161,4 pounds. A walnut stock. 

shooting glasses should be worn while firing these 
rifles if the shooter does not wear ordinary spec¬ 
tacles. Most of the unpleasant experiences with 
muzzle-loaders are caused by excessive gas leakage 
from worn-out nipples. 

The vents in flintlock rifles are often enlarged by 
rust and erosion, with consequent loss of efficiency 
and performance. An effective method of correct¬ 
ing this fault is to drill out and tap the vent to % 6 
inch. A piece of tool steel is then threaded, and a 
cone-shaped recess cut into the end to a depth less 
y 1G inch the thickness of the barrel wall. The 
threaded portion is then screwed into the barrel 
and cut flush with the outside. The plug is then 
centered, and drilled with a No. 53 drill. This new 
vent will give the fastest possible ignition, with gas 
leakage reduced to the minimum. 

Rifle locks should be in first-class working order, 
and repairs should be made where necessary. The 
mainspring should be of such strength that a pull 
of from 6 to 8 pounds is required on the hammer 
spur to begin moving the hammer face from the 
nipple. A weak mainspring cannot be expected to 
give uniform ignition in the percussion-cap system, 
or in a flintlock to throw a generous shower of sparks. 

The double-set triggers found on nearly all flint- 
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lock and percussion rifles may need some attention 
to make them safe and reliable. Adjustment of pull 
is regulated by means of the small screw located 
between the triggers on the outside of the trigger 
plate; if this is missing, a new one should be made. 

The bore of the rifle is sometimes found in perfect 
shooting condition, although this is rare. Nearly 
always it will need some attention to be restored 
to its original accuracy. In some barrels all that is 
necessary is to lap out the bore with a lead plug 
coated with fine abrasive such as valve-grinding 
compound. This method will be satisfactory only in 
barrels that have not been pitted deeply through 
rust and neglect. Generally, one of three methods 
of restoring will be found necessary: (1) Recutting, 
commonly called “freshing-out”; (2) reboring and 
rerifling; or (3) relining. 

In “freshing-out” an old barrel, the original ri¬ 
fling serves as a guide for the cutting tool, and the 
grooves and lands are cut down to a uniformly clean 
surface from the muzzle to the breech. Years ago, this 
“freshing-out” was believed necessary for continued 
accuracy, and before an important match it was com¬ 


mon to “sharpen up” the lands by a few passes of 
the cutting tool. 

In the second method, all trace of the original 
rifling is removed by boring to a larger size, and 
new grooves are cut in the barrel. Another barrel 
may be used as a guide, or the gunsmith may use 
an indexed rifling machine for the purpose. This 
method of barrel rejuvenation is preferable to 
“freshing-out,” but is possible only in barrels where 
the caliber is sufficiently small to warrant the en¬ 
largement of the bore in the process of boring and 
rifling. In some specimens the bores have been re¬ 
cut and enlarged so greatly beyond their original 
size that only the third method, relining, is 
advisable. 

In relining, the barrel is bored out to the size of 
the steel tubing to be used, which is soldered in 
place and then rifled. There are many relined 
muzzle-loaders in use, and they are as accurate as 
any others. 

The replacing of breech-plugs and cylinders is a 
job that a good machinist can usually be trusted to 
do with confidence, but the barrel work lies in the 
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Platk V. Those who doubt the accuracy of the old muzzle-loader may be convinced of their mistake by the four targets 

shown. 

Upper left: Range 100 yards, open sights, score 48 out of 50. (Fired with the Addicks rifle shown in Plate XIII.) 
Upper right: Range 100 yards, peep sights, score 50 out of 50. (Fired with the same rifle.) 

Lower left: Range 50 yards, open sights. (Fired with the .53-caliber flintlock shown in Plate XIII.) 

Lower right: Range 50 yards, open sights, score 49 out of 50. (Fired with the Addicks rifle.) 
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experience and skill of the gunsmith. There are 
today a few of these old-time riflesmiths who are 
still doing this work. 

Good, sound muzzle-loading rifles in perfect 
shooting order are offered for sale quite often in 
Muzzle-Blasts, the official magazine of the National 
Muzzle-Loading Rifle Association. This organiza¬ 
tion numbers about 6000 members; its headquarters 
are at Portsmouth, Ohio, where the revival of the 
modem muzzle-gun movement was begun. E. M. 
Farris, who as former secretary of the Association 
guided it through many years of steady growth, 
now runs one of the most up-to-date supply houses 
for muzzle-loader equipment in the country. Pow¬ 
der, caps, ramrods, nipples, cylinders, powder meas¬ 


ures, pouring spouts for powder cans, molds, ham¬ 
mers, locks, flints, and other articles are available 
from him. His business address is Farris 8c Son, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Bullet Molds. If a barrel has been recut or relined 
by a gunsmith, he has probably made a mold of the 
proper size. If not, the bore must be accurately 
measured so that a mold may be made to order, or 
else bought to the nearest dimensions. The Lyman 
Company manufactures round-ball molds from 
.244 to .760. To determine the bore size of a barrel, 
remove the cylinder and breech-plug, and then run 
an oiled patch through the bore. Upset a lead slug 
in the breech end so that it is a tight fit. Push 
through to the muzzle, and then measure across the 
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Plate VI. This is the equipment carried by the average muzzle-loader shooter. Contents include: 2 ramrods, with groove 
at end for holding cleaning patches. 1 pound can of gunpowder. Powder chargers or measures, adjustable for various cali¬ 
bers. Nipple wrenches. Ball seaters. Straight starter. Molds, pincers, priming horn, flints, pouring ladle, sight shades, and 

powder flasks. 
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diameter of the slug on the land marks with calipers. 
This will give the bore diameter. If the rifle is to 
be used for target shooting, a mold .001 to .002 
larger than bore diameter will be required, as very 
tight-fitting balls are necessary for the finest ac¬ 
curacy. If the rifle is to be used for hunting and 
"plinking” purposes where target accuracy is not 
essential, the mold should be of exactly bore diam¬ 
eter. The difference is that in target work the cloth 
patch is lubricated with saliva, which softens the 
fibers of the material so that no damage occurs to 
the patch in loading. With a hunting rifle, where 
the patch is commonly lubricated with tallow, vase¬ 
line, or sperm oil, the ball must not be oversize 
because of the difficulty of loading when the patches 
have been made stiff by cold. Also, a tight ball can¬ 
not be loaded as rapidly as one of bore size, and 
there is less danger of a broken ramrod with the 
smaller ball. 

The Lyman round-ball molds are very accurately 
made, with heavy blocks, a sprue cutter, and com¬ 
fortable handles. They are very popular among 
muzzle-loader riflemen. However, any mold that is 
cherried out true, of heavy construction to hold 
heat in casting, may be depended on to produce 
good balls. If the mold is not equipped with a sprue 
cutter, this function must be performed after the 
balls have cooled. A pair of pincers ground flat on 
top of the jaws will make a clean cut nearly as well 
as a sprue cutter. 

Additional equipment for casting balls should 
consist of a pouring ladle with a spout, a melting 

I )Ot, and a source of contant heat to keep the molten 
ead at an even temperature. A gasoline plumbers' 
furnace may be satisfactorily used for this purpose. 

The lead used should not contain tin or antimony, 
but should be as pure as possible. The beginner 
may experience some difficulty in using molds with 
heavy blocks and small pouring holes, but if he 
knows that pre-heating the mold will help a great 
deal, he will save himself much time and loss of 
patience. 

It might be well to discuss here the barrel of the 
round-ball rifle, both the target and hunting types. 
In length they may vary from 36 to 48 inches. The 
caliber of the hunting rifle will seldom be over .45, 
while the heavy target rifles are generally from .45 
to .55. Pitch of rifling may vary in different barrels, 
from one turn in 40 inches to one turn in 72 inches. 
The average pitch is about 52 inches. The number 
of grooves may be anywhere from five to eight, the 
latter being the average. Best accuracy seems to be 
in barrels in which the lands and grooves are nearly 
equal in width. The depth of grooves may be .006 
in one barrel, and .010 in another, and both guns 
will shoot equally well. Most barrels are cut some¬ 
where between these two extremes. No choke or 
taper is needed in a barrel designed for patched 
round balls; it should be a true cylinder the entire 
length of the bore. 

Patches. The bore of a round-ball rifle must 
be slightly beveled or crowned at the muzzle, to 
facilitate the loading of the tightly patched ball. 
The function of the cloth patch is primarily to pro¬ 
vide a gas check for the ball. Since the ball is but 
slightly over bore diameter, it is imperative that 
the patch fill into the grooves to create a gas-tight 



Plate VII. Pouring the powder into a Demport adjust¬ 
able measure. The funnel is then placed in the bore and 
the measure tilted to a vertical position. 


seal, and also be compressed into the soft lead ball 
to grip it securely in its passage out through the 
barrel. Accuracy is impossible if for any reason the 
patch is tom or mutilated in loading or firing. 

A number of conditions may cause torn or burned 
patches. Using a ball too large for the bore, even 
though the muzzle is properly beveled to a 45 0 angle, 
will crowd the patch so tight that the fibers of the 
cloth will be sheared on the lands at the muzzle. 
With the proper size ball, too-thick patching could 
cause the same trouble. Too-thin material might 
not have sufficient strength, and might also tear in 
loading. Using a ball too small for the bore even 
though loaded in a thick patch might cause gas 
leakage through the grooves. A rough, pitted barrel 
may abrade the material through to the lead surface 
of the ball in seating. Grooves cut too deep (over 
.010) may be the fault. 

A condition exists in some old barrels at the 
breech called “breech-bum.” This is a noticeable 
enlargement of the powder chamber and the bore 
just ahead of it, due to the corrosive action of the 
percussion caps used in the old days, improper care 
in cleaning, and leaving the rifle loaded over periods 
of time. This enlargement is very noticeable when 
seating the ball, and it is easily understood why the 
patches will be burned and tom when fired from 
such a barrel. 

Patching cloth should be new material, washed in 
soap and water before using. It needs to be of a 
uniform thickness, and preferably of tight weave. 
In thickness it may vary from .007 to .017, depend¬ 
ing on the caliber and the depth of the grooves in 
the barrel in which it is to be used. Shallow-grooved 
barrels will use the thinner patching, while the 
ones with deep grooves will need the thick material. 
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Plate VIII. The saliva-moistened side of the patching 
cloth is laid over the muzzle, the ball placed over the bore 
(sprue cut up), and the ball seater given a sharp blow. 
The top of the seated ball should be at least %6 inch 
below the muzzle. 

In barrels of .007 groove depth the cloth needs to 
be .014 in thickness for best accuracy. It is evident 
that there is no chance for gas leakage past a patch 
that is compressed to half its thickness in the grooves. 
Bed ticking, either striped or flowered, makes good 
patch material, and is widely used for the purpose. 
Pocket drill, muslin, linen, and even light canvas 
might be needed for a particular rifle. The beginner 
must do some testing and experimenting to learn 
which is best. 

Powder. No powder should be used in muzzle- 
loaders except black rifle powder. To experiment 
with any smokeless powder in these firearms is to be 
risking certain injury to oneself, and destruction to 
the rifle. Black powder is a mechanical combination 
of charcoal, saltpeter, and sulphur. It is highly in¬ 
flammable, and should be handled with respect and 
caution. It is inadvisable to smoke or strike matches 
near open cans or horns of the stuff, and in storing 
it is best to put it where, in case of fire, it would 
do the least damage. If children or inquisitive adults 
have access to black powder, it is best to keep it in 
a locked place. The granulation of black powder 
is designated by the symbol FG, which is the coarsest 
size, to FFFFG, which is the finest. FFG and FFFG 
are the sizes generally used for muzzle-loading rifles, 
the FFFFG size being used by some flintlock shoot¬ 
ers for priming, for which purpose it gives very 
rapid ignition. 

In choosing the granulation of powder for a 
given caliber it will be found that for most rifles 
up to .45, FFFG is generally used. Above .45, FFG 
is the accepted size. As to the weight in grains of 


black powder for the various calibers of round-ball 
rifles, best results will be obtained in accuracy if 
the maximum charge of powder is used. The follow¬ 
ing table was arrived at from observations conducted 
over a period of ten years, from the experience and 
conclusions of many different users of round-ball 
rifles: 


32 

caliber, 

25 grains 

FFFG. 

34 

44 

3 ° “ 

FFFG. 

36 

44 

38 “ 

FFFG. 

58 


40 

FFFG. 

!«> 


45 

FFFG. 

42 


50 

FFFG. 

44 

44 

60 

FFFG. 

46 

44 

68 

FFG. 

48 

44 

80 “ 

FFG. 

50 

44 

9 ° 

FFG. 

52 

44 

100 

FFG. 

54 

44 

115 

FFG. 

56 

44 

125 “ 

FFG. 


These charges are for rifles loaded only with round 
ball. The use of long, conical bullets in these rifles 
will create heavy pressure beyond the safety limits 
of iron barrels. 

If your rifle does not shoot as accurately as you 
think it should, vary the powder charge as much as 
five grains either way. This may discover the precise 
powder charge best suited to your rifle. 

The three best-known makes of black powder 
available at the present are DuPont, Hercules, and 
Kings. It is packed in one-pound cans, 614-pound 
kegs, and 25-pound kegs. It may be shipped only by 
freight, and the rates for one pound and 100 pounds 
are the same. 

Percussion caps are manufactured in both rifle 
and musket sizes, the No. 11 size being the accepted 
standard for rifles. Percussion caps are not mailable, 
but must be shipped by express. 



Plate IX. The surplus patching cloth is gathered in the 
fingers of the left hand, and cut cleanly across the muzzle 
with a sharp knife. 













Plate X. The straight starter is used to seat the ball 
about 6 inches down the bore. 


Equipment. Gun rods should be of straight-grain 
hickory, well seasoned, and of sufficient diameter 
that they will not easily be broken. The cleaning 
rod should have a groove at one end for gripping 
the cleaning patches. For this purpose the rod 
should not be more than % 2 inch smaller than the 
bore, else the patch may slip off the rod. It is con¬ 
venient to have these rods perhaps 6 inches or more 
longer than the barrel, to provide a good hand grip 
in cleaning. The loading rod should be concave on 
the end used to seat the ball. 

A ball seater is needed to seat the tightly patched 
balls in the muzzle of the barrel when loading. This 
can be easily made from a piece of hickory hammer 
handle about 5 inches in length. At one end is a 
projecting stub somewhat smaller than the caliber 
of the bore, and about % 2 inch long. The end of 
the stub is also concave. 

A third loading tool is the straight starter, this 
being a rod of the same diameter as the ramrod, 
and about 6 inches in length. A wood knob is fitted 
at one end, and the rod end is made with a concave 
face. The use of these tools will be discussed later. 

The traditional powder horn and hunting bag 
are used for carrying the hunter’s ammunition, but 
for target purposes this equipment is more con¬ 
veniently carried in metal boxes with tray compart¬ 
ments. A well-stocked shooting box will contain 
these items: 

1 metal screw spout for pouring powders from 1 -lb. cans. 

1 sharp knife for trimming patches. 

1 adjustable powder measure, with hinged funnel. 

1 nipple wrench. 

2 screw'drivers—one large, one small. 

1 light hammer. 

1 length of four-inch brass rod of 14-inch diameter for 
driving open sights to secure windage. 

A quantity of ready-cut canton flannel cleaning patches. 
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Patching material for loading. 

A generous supply of rifle balls. 

Percussion caps. 

Black rifle powder in 1 -lb. cans. 

Extra nipples, or flints if the rifle used is a flintlock. 

Gun oil or grease. “Rig” is a favorite among many 
muzzle-loader shooters. 

A pair of shooting glasses. 

Fifty yards is the ideal distance at which to sight 
in your rifle. The standard N.R.A. small-bore 50- 
yard bull’s-eye target should be used. It is a good 
idea to fasten this to a large piece of cardboard, so 
that if the sights are out of adjustment the balls 
will strike where they may be seen. You will want 
to do your first shooting from a rest, so if a bench 
rest is not available it will have to be prone with 
the muzzle of your rifle resting on a sand-bag, or a 
tightly folded coat or blanket. Make certain that 
the rifle rests at the same place for each shot, as 
this is important for best results. A spotting tele¬ 
scope will save many trips to and from the target. 

Loading. Before loading the muzzle-loader you 
should wipe out the oil and grease from the bore. 
Then point the muzzle downward, and snap several 
caps to clear the nipple and cylinder passages. Cock 
the hammer before loading, but never under any 
circumstances place a cap on the nipple, as this is 
the last step in loading. The reason for cocking the 
hammer is to permit the air in the bore to escape 
ahead of the patched ball in seating. Now hold the 
rifle as nearly erect as possible, with the butt plate 
resting on the ground and the barrel held under 
the left arm against the body. Pour the powder from 
the can or horn into the measure, level full, and 
then empty it carefully into the bore. Wet the patch¬ 
ing material thoroughly with saliva, over an area 
about the diameter of the barrel, then lay the wet 



Plate XI. The loading rod is gripped firmly with both 
hands and the ball seated with a uniform pressure until 
it reaches the powder charge. 
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surface over the bore. Place the ball on the patch, 
sprue up and central to the bore, and seat it with 
thumb pressure as far as it will go. 

Next, place the concave stub of the ball seater 
on the sprue cut of the ball, and strike the seater 
a sharp blow with the heel of the hand or with the 
hammer. This will seat the ball in its patch about 
i/ 16 inch below the muzzle. Gather the surplus patch¬ 
ing in the left hand, and cut the patching flush with 
the muzzle. Now use the straight starter to force the 
ball to its length in the bore, after which use the 
loading rod to seat the ball on the powder. Do not 
use more force at one time than another in seating 
the ball, but use a uniform pressure for each op- 



Plate XII. Two hunting bags and powder horns from 
the mountains of central Pennsylvania; very old specimens. 


eration, seating the ball firmly but gently on the 
powder. 

Place the rifle in position for firing. Only then 
should the cap be placed on the nipple. Align the 
sights on the bottom of the bull’s-eye and squeeze 
the shot off. Do not be discouraged if your shot 
strikes wide of the bull’s-eye, as the fault may be 
in the sights. 

Before reloading, it is a good practice to clean 
the bore. Despite claims made by some writers that 
one of these rifles could be fired for dozens or even 
hundreds of shots without cleaning, the experience 
of many users of these rifles is this: The finest ac¬ 
curacy can be attained only by cleaning after each 
shot. The bore itself does not become badly fouled, 
but the fouling builds up rapidly in the powder 
chamber at the breech, so that each ball will be 
seated just a bit farther up the barrel as the fouling 
reduces the size of the bore at the powder chamber. 
This will cause variation in pressure and consequent 
loss of accuracy. 


The accepted method of cleaning after each shot 
is to run a water-dampened patch to the bottom of 
the bore, letting it remain for perhaps five or ten 
seconds to dissolve the powder residue. Then use 
a dry patch to absorb any moisture in the bore. 
This cleaning between shots, although a lot of extra 
work, pays off in better scores. 

After firing a group of five shots, you should have 
some evidence as to the accuracy of your rifle. If 
the day is calm and the light constant, and you 
have had a background of experience with modem 
rifles, your shots should be grouped fairly well, say 
within 2 or 3 inches (measuring from the centers 
of the widest shots). If the group is larger, and you 
are certain that it is through no fault of your own, 
examine the fired patches. They will be found with¬ 
in 20 or 30 feet of the muzzle. If they are tom or 
gas-burned, you will never get the accuracy needed 
to win matches. 

Ranges and Sights. We have here assumed that 
these first tests have been made with the rifle's orig¬ 
inal open sights. Open sights, as found on prac¬ 
tically all flintlock and percussion round-ball rifles, 
are seated low on the barrel, the front sight being 
of brass, German silver, or perhaps bone. The iron 
rear sight has no provision for windage or elevation. 
These rifles were sighted so that at ranges up to 
50 yards just the tip of the front sight was seen 
through the rear-sight notch, while at 100 yards the 
entire front sight would have to be taken in the 
notch. Beyond that range the necessary elevation 
was secured by aiming above the target. 

A round ball loses velocity rapidly, and a rifle 
sighted for point of impact at 50 yards will shoot 
about 6 inches low at 100 yards, and about 42 inches 
low at 200 yards. 

It is evident to the beginner that better open 
sights for target shooting must be fitted on his rifle 
if he is to compete on equal terms with the other 
fellow. Since open-sight shooting is very popular in 
present-day muzzle-loader contests, he will want his 
rifle equipped with the type of sights that will give 
him every possible advantage. 

The square post front and square notch rear are 
in universal use by modem muzzle-gun target shoot¬ 
ers. Globe front sights, either Lyman or Redfield, 
are widely used. For open-sight shooting the post 
inserts are just right, and if the rifle is equipped 
with peep sights an aperture of the desired size may 
be used. 

Match rules of the National Muzzle-Loading Rifle 
Association require that a rear open sight must have 
a notch no narrower at the top than at any other 
point in the opening. These open sights may be the 
usual type found on hunting rifles, where windage 
is corrected by driving the sight to left or right in 
the barrel slot, or they may be constructed with 
screw adjustments for windage and elevation. The 
latter type is obviously the most practical and 
desirable. 

The width of a front post or square-top blade is 
proportional to the barrel length. One good bench- 
rest rifle has a barrel 45 inches long. It has a Red- 
field globe sight, and for open-sight work the broad 
post of .100-inch width is used. The rear open 
sight, located 11 inches from the breech, has a rec- 
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Plate XIII. These two muzzle-loading rifles are modern. 

Top: A flintlock, bench-rest rifle. Over-all length, 59 inches. Barrel length, 44 inches. Caliber .53. Eight grooves, .007 
inch in depth. Grooves and lands of equal width. Pitch of rifling, one turn in 52 inches. Barrel bored and rifled by D. C. 
Addicks. Weight, 1314 pounds. The lock is a Tower, made in 1835, with inside frizzen spring. It is very reliable in ignition, 

and is well adapted to the heavy bench-rest rifle. 

Bottom: A percussion bench-rest rifle. Over all length, 60 inches. Barrel length, 45 inches. Caliber .53. Eight grooves. 
.007 inch in depth. Grooves and lands of equal width. Pitch of rifling, one turn in 52 inches. Barrel bored and rifled by 
D. C. Addicks. Weight, 2614 pounds. Both of these rifles are extremely accurate, the flintlock being fully up to the per¬ 
formance of the percussion lock. 


tangular notch % 4 inch in width and % 2 i nc h 
height. On a certain particularly good offhand Ken¬ 
tucky percussion rifle, the barrel is 37 inches long. 
The square-blade front sight is y 16 inch wide, and 
l/g inch high. The rear open-sight notch is of iden¬ 
tical dimensions as that on the bench-rest gun. In¬ 
dividual eyesight requirements will govern the 
dimensions of open sights best suited for various 
persons. This can be determined solely by trial and 
experiment. 

The muzzle-loader shooter will find it necessary to 
correct his sights for windage and elevation on 
nearly every trip he makes to the rifle range. If the 
rear open sight on his weapon is fitted in a dove¬ 
tail slot, the brass rod and hammer will be used 
to correct windage. Elevation with this sight may 
be secured by means of a notched wedge, preferably 
with a screw through its top for fine adjustment. 
The drift of the round ball in even a moderate 
wind is so pronounced that the user of these rifles 
must learn very early to set his sights accordingly. 
To make the balls strike to the right on the target, 
the rear sight must be moved to the right, and to 
make them hit to the left, the rear sight must be 
moved to the left. Adjustments for windage on the 
front sight are just the opposite to those for the 
rear sight. 

Sight shades are no recent innovation for open- 
sight equipped rifles. They were developed long 
ago, and serve a useful purpose in shutting out sun 
glare and heat waves while aiming. Sometimes they 
are made full barrel length, but the majority are 
perhaps 6 inches long. Two of this type are needed, 
one for the front sight and one for the rear. They 
may be made by splitting a length of auto radiator 
hose, or formed from a piece of sheet metal. They 
need only to arch about an inch above the barrel. 

Any metallic sights are permitted in many 
matches, and the popular makes of receiver and 
extension sights are often fitted to these rifles. It 


is obvious that only with the best available sight¬ 
ing equipment will the utmost accuracy be realized 
from any rifle, whether a hundred years old or one 
year old. 

If the beginner has had his rifle fitted with the 
square-type open sights, he should notice a great 
improvement in his shooting. The size of his five- 
shot group at 50 yards should be under 2 inches 
and often close to one inch. It must be stressed 
that groups such as this will be possible only in 
calm weather, or in a wind that is constant in 
velocity. With good peep sights fitted to a target 
rifle, he will reduce the size of his groups, so that 
some will measure less than an inch. These figures 
are not over-optimistic; they are an accurate state¬ 
ment of what is possible with the round-ball rifle. 

One-hundred-yard shooting is popular in the 
modem muzzle-loader matches, and at this distance 
the large calibers of from .45 to .55 will be more 
dependable than the smaller ones, as the bigger ball 
can be trusted to buck wind better. Under ideal 
weather conditions it is possible to fire five-shot 
scores and have all balls strike inside the 2-inch 
10-ring. However, these “possible” scores are not 
the general rule, as any round-ball rifle that will 
group within 3 inches at this distance is a good one. 
At 200 yards a good rifle will keep its shots inside 
a 10-inch spread, but hardly a breath of air must 
be stirring, so sensitive is the round ball at this 
range. 

This seems to be the basic fascination of shoot¬ 
ing these old rifles—the exacting degree of judg¬ 
ment necessary in wind doping, and the personal 
element attending the proper loading and manage¬ 
ment of one’s weapon. The muzzle-gun shooter 
realizes that he is engaged in a game where good 
scores are secured only by a maximum of attention 
to details that are not encountered in any other 
form of shooting. 
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Cleaning. Even with proper cleaning after each 
shot the percussion rifle will eventually build up 
an accumulation of hard fouling in the cylinder 
passage. This causes hang-fires, and will, in time, 
completely close the passage so that the percussion 
cap cannot ignite the powder charge. Users of these 
rifles should guard against such conditions by re¬ 
moving the cylinder after firing 100 or more shots, 
and clean out the fouling by immersing the cylinder 
in cold water for a few minutes. Water is the most 
effective solvent for black-powder residue. Dry the 
cylinder thoroughly before screwing it back in the 
barrel. 

After each day's shooting the bore should be 
swabbed out with wet patches and then carefully 
dried until the patches come out clean. Then coat 
the bore liberally with a good gun grease. Also give 
the same attention to the lock plate, hammer, and 
nipple. Iron and cast-steel barrels will rust very 
quickly in warm, humid temperatures unless ade¬ 
quately protected. 

Matches. Muzzle-loader matches have, in recent 
years, been given considerable publicity by nation¬ 
ally known magazines and newspapers, so it is pos¬ 
sible that nearly everyone has heard or read of them 
at some time or other. They are common only in 
those sections of the country where sufficient shoot¬ 
ers of the old rifles exist to make such events pos¬ 
sible. In the eastern United States the larger shoots 
are held at Shartlesville, Pa.; Cos Cob, Conn.; and 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN PROOF 

The interest in foreign guns has been enormously 
increased as a result of the tens of thousands of these 
arms brought back by servicemen. Practically all of 
these guns carry certain proof marks which indicate 
not only that the particular piece has been tested, 
but also serve as a guide to the country of origin, 
the caliber, and the type of tests carried out. The 
proper understanding of a proof mark is not only 
interesting and instructive, but sometimes very nec¬ 
essary in determining the safety of both gun and 
shooter. Because more than 90 per cent of the guns 
in question are of German origin, this article has 
been written with special emphasis on German guns 
and their testing. 

In most civilized countries, there are laws which 
require every firearm which is offered to the trade 
to be submitted to a proof-testing institute for the 
necessary tests for strength and safety. If the gun 
stands up under these tests, then those sections which 
are important for the safety of the gun—such as, for 
example, the action and barrel—are marked with 
the necessary proof or testing mark. If, however, in 
testing any type of irremediable damage is shown, 
then the principal parts are rendered useless either 
by sawing them up or breaking them completely. 
The government proof, therefore, has nothing to 
do with “shooting in” the rifle or determining its 
accuracy, but is concerned only with its safety. 

For carrying out these tests, there are government 
institutes, which in Germany were called Testing In¬ 
stitutes. These institutes were found in Suhl, Zella 
Mehlis, Frankfurt, and Berlin. In Austria, they were 
located in Ferlach, Vienna, and Steyr. 


Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. The Middle West is rep¬ 
resented by the Canal Fulton, Marietta, Mansfield, 
Salem, and Dayton shoots in Ohio; in Indiana by 
the National Muzzle-loading Rifle Association 
championships at Friendship, and the state compe¬ 
titions at Marion. Shoots are held in other states in 
the Southwest, Northwest, and on the Pacific coast. 
Announcmeent dates of the various matches are 
made in the pages of Muzzle-Blasts, and in a later 
issue the scores that have been fired in the events 
are recorded. 

Tournament programs list open-sight matches at 
50 and 100 yards, peep-sight matches at the same dis¬ 
tances, and offhand events at 30, 50, and 100 yards. 
Official N.R.A. small-bore targets are used, and 
shots are scored from the center of the bullet hole, 
and not the break. Because of the variety of calibers 
used by contestants, obviously this is the only fair 
manner of scoring. A contestant enters and fires any 
event which he desires, at any time, as there is no 
squadding, due to the difficulty of holding to a set 
schedule in case of rain. Registration and match 
fees correspond to those charged at small-bore tour¬ 
naments, and prizes may be medals, trophies, mer¬ 
chandise, or cash. 

Targets are hung each hour, and this gives the 
shooter plenty of time for his sighting and record 
shots. There is an atmosphere of friendly informal¬ 
ity at these shooting matches, and everyone has a 
grand time. 

MARKS 

The method of testing the barrels and finished 
weapons has been precisely formulated through an 
international agreement, the “Brussels Conven¬ 
tion,” of June 15, 1914. The proof marks of Ger¬ 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
Spain were recognized as being equally valid. Ger¬ 
many and Austria recognized the proof marks of 
Great Britain, although Britain does not belong to 
the Convention. Firearms of other countries may be 
sold in countries abiding by the Convention only 
upon condition that they be proved anew according 
to the requirements of the country importing them. 

The first proof, for rifles or shotguns, is a proof 
test of the unfinished barrels which are bored 
smooth inside, turned on the outside, and delivered 
to the institute with a testing screw. Assembled bar¬ 
rels which are connected by soldering and have been 
finished to their proper size, are then given a second 
temporary proof. Before this test, however, they are 
examined at vital spots and checked for thickness of 
material; barrels which are thinner than the allow¬ 
able minimum are returned to the manufacturer as 
unsuitable. For shotgun barrels in 12, 16, and 20 
gauge, manufactured of ordinary good steel, the 
thickness of the barrel wall at the end of the cham¬ 
ber, is measured, according to the length of the car¬ 
tridge case in question, whether it be 214 ", 3", or 
3I/2" from the face of the breech; minimum thick¬ 
ness here has been determined upon at 2.3 mm.; 
where special steel has been used, a diminution of 
only .2 mm. is permitted. The barrel wall of calibers 
.24 and .28 with their higher pressure may not be 
less than 2.4 mm. Likewise the minimum outside 


measurements of the shotgun barrels is exactly de¬ 
termined. They are 24.9 mm. in 12 gauge, 23.2 mm. 
in 16 gauge, 22 mm. in 20 gauge, 21.3 mm. in 24 
gauge, 20.4 mm. in 28 gauge. Examination of the 
thickness of the wall are continued into the front 
third of the barrels, where there must be an evenly 
distributed thickness of at least .6 mm. 

The final test is made in shotguns and rifles when 
the finished barrel has been fitted into the action or 
is completely finished. In this test, shotgun barrels 
which are designed only for black powder must 
stand a certain gas pressure, and those designed for 
smokeless powder in 12, 16, or 20 gauge must with¬ 
stand greater pressures. In order that the front sec- 
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tion of the barrel may stand the required pressures, 
all guns tested for smokeless powder are likewise 
given a black-powder proof with a heavy load of 
shot, which at a distance of 170 mm. from the face 
of the breech still develops a certain pressure. In 
Austria, the smokeless-powder test has been declared 
a government requirement. In Germany as well as 
in Austria, Rottweil Testing Powder for shotguns. 
Type 1817, is used. 

The final testing of the rifle barrel is always pre¬ 
ceded by an exact examination of land and groove 
diameter, and the precise measurements have been 
determined for each caliber and type of cartridge. 

Barrels which develop too much pressure with too 
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Plate I. While there are a great variety of proof marks not listed here, those not shown are for the most part 

obsolete. Those shown are in common use today. 
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small a bore are returned to the manufacturer for 
alteration, because even a slight difference may set 
up a considerable increase of gas pressure in the 
cartridge chamber and endanger the gun. The dia¬ 
meter of the groove should be equal to the maxi¬ 
mum diameter of the standard jacketed bullet. In 
7 mm., for example, this size is 7.24 mm. and for this 
the land diameter should be 7 mm. Tests made with 
a gas-pressure instrument, using a groove diameter 
of only 7.15 mm. and a land diameter of 6.8 mm., 
increases the gas pressure with ordinary loads, which 
causes erosion to an extent which no barrel can long 
stand. 

The testing of rifle barrels is according to the re¬ 
quirements of the International Convention with 
a gas pressure in the cartridge chamber 30% higher 
than that developed by the standard commercial 
load. In German and Austrian testing stations, this 
test, where jacketed bullets are used, is made with 
Rottweil Testing Powder, Type 1847, so-called 
“4000 Atmosphere Powder.” For determining the 
test load, comparison tests are undertaken. 

Revolvers and pistols, are tested only once. This 
is done in Germany and Austria with proof car¬ 
tridges of the R. W. S. Company with an excess pres¬ 
sure of 25%. 

The Voluntary Proof is undertaken with special 
loads which are even in excess of those specified by 
the Convention and are undertaken only upon a 
special request of the manufacturer. 

Old guns in which there has been a change in the 
locking mechanism, in the cartridge chamber, or 
which have been rerifled, are required to be given 
a new proof. It goes without saying that alterations 
of this nature should be undertaken only after tech¬ 
nical approval. Arms with locking arrangements 
not offering sufficient safety for continued use, and 
those that have been patched up through bushing 
of the cartridge chamber, welding on old barrels, 
and similar work, are not eligible for proof testing. 
Likewise bushed barrels for cartridges with high 
pressure are not acceptable. The risk that is in¬ 
volved in a new proof after changes in the barrel is 
always at the expense of the manufacturer or re¬ 
pair man, even though in the Institute's opinion 
there is no objection to the alteration. 

The government proofs put both action and ma¬ 
terial to the highest test, as well as the skill and ex¬ 
perience of the manufacturer. Arms which are 
ruined in testing or because of irremediable defects 
are declared inferior and, therefore, unsalable, re¬ 


present lost work and effort on the part of the manu¬ 
facturer, a loss which may in some circumstances 
strike him very hard. For his own good, he will, 
therefore, make an effort to put into every piece the 
care which every buyer expects. In this manner, the 
rigid proof tests have had a very educational effect 
in the course of years, so that barrel bursts or other 
causes of rejection in the government proofhouse 
now seldom occur. 

In former years in Suhl, approximately .3% to 
.4%—i.e., three or four in a thousand—barrels would 
burst. Today, this has been cut down to only .01 to 
.02—i.e., at most two in ten thousand—and tnis per¬ 
centage will no doubt be further reduced. Not only 
the rigid proof test, but likewise the improvements 
in manufacturing skill, the higher quality of mate¬ 
rial, and the perfected manner of testing, have 
brought about this remarkable progress. In line with 
this, the technicians figure out in advance, based 
upon the properties of the particular type of barrel 
steel and the cartridge to be used therein, just how 
heavy the barrel walls must be; in the case of shot¬ 
guns, a triple safety is required; in rifle barrels a sim¬ 
ilar margin is necessary. Pieces of doubtful manu¬ 
facture can appear only from a manufacturer who 
out of greed for additional work accepts an order 
for the manufacture of a gun of particularly light 
weight—for example, in the case of combination 
rifle and shotguns and three-barrel guns where there 
is insufficient wall strength on the surfaces which are 
soldered together. Even here, particular caution is 
taken in the measurements so that in the case of 
owerful bottleneck cartridges, such as 61/2 mm. and 

mm., even where high-quality barrel steel is used, 
the thickness of the barrel walls at the points of 
soldering be at least 4 mm. thick. Unfortunately, 
however, this can be checked exactly only on the 
face plate, where it is possible to measure the thick¬ 
ness of the wall. 

Bursts are possible as a result of improper treat¬ 
ment of barrel steels upon brazing. However, cur¬ 
rent improved methods of brazing or soldering to¬ 
gether of barrels in fine weapons has been improved 
to such an extent that ruination or detrimental in¬ 
fluence upon the fine qualities of the improved bar¬ 
rel steels through overheating while brazing prac¬ 
tically never occur any more. In view of the present 
standards of steel and arms manufacture supported 
by the government proof tests, every technical and 
human resource is called upon to give the gun buyer 
greatest possible protection against bursts or other 
unpleasant surprises. 
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REBUILDING A MILITARY RIFLE 


Rebuilding a military rifle inevitably occurs to 
at least 50 per cent of the Americans interested in 
rifles. Some do it to gain a low-cost hunting rifle. 
Others like the idea of a specialized and personal 
rifle. Some merely seek an outlet for the desire to 
work with their hands. 

Whether the rifle enthusiast has a home shop 
with complete facilities and machine tools or a 
spare room with an old kitchen table for a bench, 
he can find rifles, tools, components, and acces¬ 
sories suited to his skill and budget. 

Until about 1950, the list of military rifles avail¬ 
able in quantity was rather short. The U. S. Krag, 
the 1903 Springfield, the 1917 Enfield, and Mauser 
’98’s were about all that were considered. Then na¬ 
tions around the world changed to semi-automatic 
and automatic weapons. Since this is one of the few 
countries where any citizen is allowed to possess a 
firearm, the obsolete military arms gravitated to 
the United States. By 1965, distributors here had 
every model and type of bolt-action military rifle 
ever made, as well as a good number of more an¬ 
cient arms and a few outdated autoloading types. 
Our dealers acquired British Lee-Enfields, Krags, 
Lebels, Schmidt-Rubins, P-14 Enfields, Carcanos, 
Nagants, Mannlichers, Arisakas, a dozen or more 
types of Mausers, plus U. S. surplus 1903 rifles in 
three modifications, carbines, and M-i Garand 
rifles. Cartridges for all these are available. Spare 
parts and sporter stocks have appeared on the mar¬ 
ket. So the rebuilding possibilities are endless. 

The original four—Krag, Mauser, Springfield, 
and 1917 Enfield (which is not a Lee Enfield)— 
remain the best for rebuilding. 

The Krags though they are awkward jobs for 
those who want scope sights, have been so popular 
they’re getting scarcer. The Danish and Norwegian 
Krags are stronger than the old U. S. models. The 
short Norwegian 6.5 mm. models can be made into 
acceptable open-sighted hunting rifles by only re¬ 
moving the muzzle cap and sawing off the fore¬ 
end ahead of the barrel band. Krags have the 
smoothest-working bolts of all military rifles. 

Because of availability, quality, and variety, 
the Mausers are the most popular rifles used by 
sportsmen today. A dozen or more firms here and 
in Europe produce fine commercial sporting rifles 
using actions based on the 1898 military Mauser. 
A gunsmith or skilled amateur can almost dupli¬ 
cate these expensive Mauser sporters by rebuilding 
a good military rifle. 

Now, what’s a “good" military rifle? First of all, 
it must be safe. Military arms are designed for 
specific ammunitions, and reasonable safety factors 
are included. But those designed—and probably 
made—before 1895 should not be required to han¬ 
dle modern high-pressure ammunition. Rifles made 
in Germany and Japan during the last year of 
World War II are considered unsafe for anything 
but emergency use with original ammunition. The 
unreliable Mausers are dated 1944. Others not 
dated are readily recognizable by the very rough, 
crude appearance. On the other hand, the original 
Arisaka 6.5 mm. Japanese service rifle is one of the 


strongest, if not the strongest, of military bolt 
actions ever made. It is well finished and functions 
well. 

Any novice with the urge to fix up a rifle him¬ 
self needs to learn some specific things about types, 
models, and differences. Most gunsmithing books 
printed after 1950 carry such data. A good gunsmith 
will know. So will men in the technical department 
of the National Rifle Association. Don’t take the 
word of the clerk in the sporting goods store, pawn¬ 
shop, or surplus outlet. Many are informed and 
honest, but they all want to sell their merchandise. 

Gunsmithing on sporting arms is a demanding 
art, calling for much handwork with both wood 
and metal, requiring some artistic sense of line as 
well as mechanical skills. The key to success is to 
proceed slowly, planning each operation carefully 
and considering how it may affect following acts. 
Again, gunsmithing books will be a great help. 

The tools required will be governed by the bud¬ 
get and future intentions. It is ridiculous to think 
of buying $400 worth of equipment to fix up one 
$25 rifle. In most cases it is better to pay a gun¬ 
smith to do major jobs, such as cutting off a barrel, 
making bolt alterations, bluing, and recoil-pad 
fitting. All the polishing, hand shaping, stockwork, 
and finishing can be done without a large tool in¬ 
vestment and still incorporate the individual’s 
personal desires. 

The basic tools anyone will need are: good 
screwdrivers (specifically made for gun use); hand 
drill; files; sand and polishing papers; steel and 
soft-metal hammers; pin punches; oil, solvents, and 
cleaning materials; a. couple of wood chisels; and 
a workbench or solid table with swivel base or 
otherwise adjustable vise large enough to hold 
the stock firmly. Pad vise jaws with leather for wood 
work. Use soft metal to hold steel parts without 
marring. 

With the items mentioned, you can turn a mili¬ 
tary weapon into a good sporting firearm. If you're 
satisfied to stop there, all is well. Many who ven¬ 
ture this far get hooked. Before the wife can call 
a halt, the place is full of drill presses, bench grind¬ 
ers, boxes of tools—and the one-shot rifle rebuilder 
is taking night courses in welding and lathe opera¬ 
tion. 

The patience and perseverance of the man are 
the most important tools of all. One of the finest 
amateur gunsmiths the writer has ever known was 
a multimillionaire big-game hunter. His shop was 
equipped far better than any professional’s, having 
every type of machine tool, but he could also inlet 
and checker a stock expertly—jobs which only 
patient and painstaking hands can do. 

Let’s say you decide to work with a Mauser. 
Surplus Mausers are available in 7 mm., 7.65mm., 
7.92 mm. (usually called 8 mm. in this country), 
and .30/06. You can get several types of actions— 
medium length, full length, large receiver ring, 
small receiver ring. Those cocked by the closing 
motion of the bolt are the older, less strong types; 
the others cock on the upward lift of the bolt han¬ 
dle. The particular model you choose is not im- 
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portant unless you plan to rebarrel and put a real 
investment into the finished rifle. Then you want 
the best type suitable for the intended caliber. 
You will have to know the exact model number to 
order the correct sights and sporter stock. Bishop, 
Fajen, and others make a business of supplying 
semi-inletted stocks for almost all models of military 
rifles. 

Most of the better Mausers available now have 
barrels 24 inches long or shorter and need not be 
cut off. You won't like the sights. The front sights 
almost universally have a wide-tapering V profile, 
and the rears are large open types mounted on the 
barrel several inches ahead of the receiver. If the 
front sight base itself is not objectionable, all you 
have to do is drive out the sight and replace it with 
a commercial gold bead or gold-faced blade made 
to fit the Mauser front base. The rear sight must 
be removed, which can be a chore. Many are sol¬ 
dered or fitted very tightly to the barrel and are 
often rusted in place. Look for pins or screws hold¬ 
ing base to barrel and remove those before you try 
to drive the base forward off the barrel with ham¬ 
mer and soft-metal bars or punches. For a replace¬ 
ment rear sight you have a choice of many receiver 
aperture models or neat adjustable folding or fixed 
open sights with bases to be attached to the barrel. 

The bolt handle in older Mausers stands straight 
out. If you intend to use a scope sight, the handle 
must be turned down and a notch cut in the receiv¬ 
er so the bolt will close after reshaping. Bending, 
forging to low scope height, or cutting off and re¬ 
welding a bolt is a job for a competent gunsmith 
with welding torches. For a dollar extra the gun¬ 


smith can supply a new knob and handle, shaped 
like the Winchester Model 70’s, and weld it on for 
a more deluxe appearance. The trigger-guard as¬ 
sembly may need some work. Many older Mausers 
have holes through the upper front of the trigger 
loop, intended to hold the firing-pin tip when com¬ 
pressing the mainspring in reassembling the bolt 
after dismantling for cleaning and oiling. If it 
offends, the hole can be welded up cheaply. Later 
Mausers have round metal fittings in the butt 
stock for the same purpose. Except for unsightly 
deep stamping of identification numbers, most 
Mauser guards will look fine just polished up and 
reblued. A bench grinder and files will allow re¬ 
shaping of the loop, tapering it narrow at the rear 
and rounding off the edges. Many of the later 
World War II Mausers have stamped trigger guards 
made of folded sheet metal. You can’t remodel 
these, but they are not too bad in appearance after 
rebluing. 

You can go first class if you wish and install a 
new hinged-floorplate guard assembly. Two or three 
varieties of these are now sold for Mausers, though 
only for the ’98-length receivers. At least one of 
these assemblies is not steel but is made of a light 
metal. Don’t scratch the finish of this one while 
working, for you can’t reblue it, and you can even 
dissolve it in a hot bluing solution. Repair it with 
black camera paint. 

Be sure you know the length of your magazine 
box if you plan to keep the original. Some of the 
’98 actions made for use with 7 mm. and 7.65 mm. 
cartridges are a little short for .30/06 or .270 class 
cartridges. The full-size 8 mm. box needs to be filed 



Plate I. Get a good screwdriver, the basic tool of the gunsmith, and use it properly. Note how gunsmith beds a rifle 

solidly and carefully before using this tool. 
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Plate II. This is the barreled action of a 1903-A3 Springfield that is being modified for use in a custom-made rifle. A 
new bolt handle has been welded on to fit lower than the original bolt handle. Action has also been fitted with a new 

safety that won’t jam against a scope and a Timney trigger. 


Most Mauser stocks have enough comb and grip 
for sporting use with iron sights, but are a little 
low for scopes. If the stock is not oil-soaked, deeply 
marred, or split, you can clean it up and refinish 
it. Wash it in cleaning solvent first. Then thor¬ 
oughly dry the stock and wash with water and de¬ 
tergent. Dry it once more and wipe it off with 
clean solvent. If it has had an extra coat of var¬ 
nish or shellac, as many souvenir rifles have, you 
will need to clean it off with lacquer thinner or 
alcohol. With the wood as clean as you can get it, 
the front end can be cut off at sporter length. Holes 
left in the stock by the removal of metal fittings 
may be filled with decorative inlays of contrasting 



Plate III. Here is the barreled action of a Mauser Model ’98. The bolt handle has already been altered to fit lower, so 
that it will work with a low-mountd scope. The bolt has been engine-turned for custom-rifle appearance. The clip-slot 
bridge has been cut down. A new safety installed is low enough to avoid eyepiece of low-mounted scope. 


out front and back for best results. It is no great 
feat to fit a 1903 Springfield trigger guard to a 
’98-type Mauser, incidentally. The Springfield guard 
has a smaller, neater loop and no stamping to file 
out; it polishes up well and makes a fine-looking 
job on a sporter. If you should do this, and order 
a semi-inletted stock, mention the Springfield 
guard on your order, and the maker can perhaps 
leave the inletting for the front tang of the guard 
a little short. The full Mauser guard inletting will 
leave a gap at the end of the Springfield guard, 
for which the easiest cure is to have a little metal 
welded on the front of the tang and then file it to 
fit the stock inletting. 
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B.g C •• Square step 

D- L E. ABRUPT TAPER STEP 

Plate IV. This shows the diameter and taper of the 
Mauser barrel. 


colored wood or with bits of matching wood taken 
from the discarded front end. Butt plates usually 
have tangs coming up over the top, leaving a stock 
gap to be filled. If a recoil pad is to be fitted, often 
the butt can be sawed off even at the front of the 
tang. The pad brings the butt back to original 
length. You should, of course, make the butt prop¬ 
er length for your physique. More about this later. 

Dents in the wood may be steamed out if not too 
deep. Take a discarded screwdriver with a fairly 
long shank or put a handle on a flat bar of steel. 
You need a flat end; soldering irons are the wrong 
shape. Heat your tool red, put a wet pad of two 
or three thicknesses of cotton flannel over the dent, 
and apply the hot iron as the red fades out. Avoid 
burning through the cloth by moving both iron 
and cloth about slightly, using fresh places on the 
pad. It may be necessary to do this several times. 
Steam is driven into the compressed grain at the 
dent and expands it to the original dimensions. 
Dents may be removed from finished stocks in the 
same way, though it may be necessary to cut the 
finish first, by carefully applying acetone or lac¬ 
quer thinner to the dent. This will allow steam 
to enter the wood and raise the dent. Then refin¬ 
ish the spot to match the rest of the stock. Lacquer 
thinner, obtainable at any paint store, is the active 
agent in the various liquid, cream, and paste paint 
removers. 

Use garnet finish paper, not ordinary sandpaper, 
for smoothing wood. Unless the stock is altered by 
cutting well below original surfaces, you won’t need 
any coarse papers at all. One sheet of 3/0 and a 
couple of 5/0 will often do the whole job. Grinding 
the recoil pad down to fit the butt is the only part 
that calls for a sander, disc or belt type. Cut the 
rubber away until you are just touching the wood 
at the same time. It will not be necessary to 
“whisker”—raise the grain after sanding by wet¬ 
ting and rapid drying over the gas stove, then again 
sanding smooth—unless the original surface has 
been entirely removed below all traces of original 
oil or varnish finish. It is absolutely necessary to 
“whisker” the wood if you are fitting a completely 
new stock. If you don’t, the grain will rise of its 
own accord under your finish when it gets wet. 

There are many prepared stock finishes being 
sold, linseed oil types to epoxy resins. The oil types 
are easiest to use. When your stock is ready, put 
plenty of oil on all wood except that exposed by 
inletting. Let it soak in. When the surface becomes 
hard, or at least very gummy, put on a dab of fresh 
oil and sand the wood with 6/0 garnet paper. Sand 
with the grain as much as possible, covering small 
areas at a time until the entire stock is done. It 
may be neccessary to do this twice, with extra at¬ 
tention to places that need it, to get the grain 
filled. Next you let the stock set until dry, which 
may take only a couple of hours in the sun. Then 
clean off any smudges you see with 4/0 steel wool 
and wipe on your finish coat, smoothing it and re¬ 
moving surplus oil with cleaning tissue. You can 
get a nicer finish by mixing a little good boiled oil 
with the store finish to make it thinner. It takes 
longer to harden, maybe a day, but you get a 
cleaner finish. Two or three finish coats produce a 
good oil-finished stock. 
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Plate V. These various types of sporting stocks are inletted for the Springfield, Mauser, and Enfield rifles, and are avail¬ 
able in varied grades of walnut. Those shown are made by Stoeger Arms Corp. of New York. Top to bottom: (1) for 
Springfield, Mauser, or Enfield; (2) for Springfield, Mauser, or Enfield; (3) for Springfield, Mauser, or Enfield; (4) for 

Enfield only; (5) for Springfield only; (6) for Mauser only. 


The system just described is the one to use with 
prepared stock oils, which are linseed oils with 
added driers and hardeners to speed the job. Raw 
linseed oil is worthless, and most commercial poly¬ 
merized or homogenized boiled oils are little bet¬ 
ter. If you can find plain boiled oil with a little 
lead drier in it, you can experiment by adding 
cobalt driers or commercial Japan drier. Perhaps 
you can invent a good stock finish of your own. 

Varnishes of the tough types—spar, bar-top, and 
such—make good stock finishes. They also take a 
lot of time and work. Separate filling operations 
are needed. A good job takes several finish coats, 
with polishing down required in between them. 


The special resin finishes—epoxy types, that is— 
require a lot of care in application. They can be 
very good, however, and are probably the best for 
making a stock almost moisture-proof. 

You can improve the appearance of almost any 
finish by waxing it after it is completely dry and 
hard. Wax will also make it shed water like a duck. 
Use a good floor wax, liquid or paste, following 
directions on the containers. 

Most of the commercial stocks sold for rebuilding 
purposes have a plastic or contrasting wood bore- 
end tip attached. You can also purchase or make 
such a tip. It can be attached with wood dowels or 
with epoxy cements, which will glue anything to 
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Plate VI. Careful checkering and a lot of hand rubbing 
made this stock what it is. 


anything tighter than tight. The common white 
glues and cements should not be used on rifle stocks 
where a major holding job is needed. They don’t 
take prolonged dampness too well. 

On a new stock job, swivels are usually wanted. 
They should be completely installed, then removed 
before filling and finishing the stock woods. Then 
they can be put on afterward without disturbing 
the finish. 

The last operation to be done on a stock, aside 
from fitting the rifle to it, is checkering. Today no 
more than 50 per cent of the professional gun¬ 
smiths can checker, which indicates that it isn’t 
easy or profitable. Don’t try checkering until you 
have studied the books on the subject and obtained 
good tools and patterns. 

Step barrels, almost universal on military Mau¬ 
sers, require very careful lathe work to be cleaned 
up to smooth sporter contour. It’s up to you 
whether you think the job is worthwhile. With 
most rifles, the apperance of the step barrel is not 
objectionable at all. 

New sporter barrels in just about every caliber 
can be purchased reasonably. They are already 
chambered and threaded. The gunsmith again must 
be called upon, since barrel installation requires 
a barrel vise, receiver wrenches, and headspace 
gauges. Ask about a package job on providing bar¬ 
rel, fitting, and bluing. Bluing isn’t a home work¬ 
shop task. It is dangerous; you can be burned either 
by hot caustic solutions or by acids in cold solu¬ 
tions. It is expensive to set up for. Pass this job on 
to somebody organized for it. The do-it-yourself 
cold blues sold by shops and stores are safe, but 
they are good only for touching up screw heads 
and such. They are not satisfactory for a complete 
rifle. 

The foregoing is mainly about working over 
Mausers, but it also applies to practically all mili¬ 
tary rifles—Springfield 1903’s serially numbered 
over 800,000, Rock Island 1903’s, Remington and 
other World War II 1903, 1903-A3 and 1903-A4 
models. All these are safe for all .30/06, .270, and 
similar high-pressure cartridges. The late wartime 
production rifles are quite rough and require lots 
of polishing before rebluing. 

Metal polishing calls for a double-shaft electric 
motor that will handle grinding wheels, wire 
brushes, sanding discs, buffing wheels, and chucks 
to hold small round parts and mandrels. Use abra¬ 
sive cloth in sheets and strips for handwork. Strips 


are handier. Auto parts supply stores carry strip 
abrasives in rolls. It is expensive, costing $6 or more 
a roll. You need it in grits 240 and 320, one inch 
or wider. 

All steel parts may be acid-cleaned to remove 
old finish and rust before polishing. Use hydro¬ 
chloric acid. No acid is harmless, but this is not 
particularly dangerous to handle. Housewives once 
used it to clean sinks and washbowls. A 50 per 
cent—half water—solution should be kept in a 
crockery jar or deep glass bowl with a board over 
the top when not in use. Don’t keep this acid close 
to bench or tools for any length of time, and don’t 
get it on clothes or hands. It will take all the color 
out of cloth and stain hands yellow, besides hurting 
them if left on for more than a few seconds. A con¬ 
tainer of cold, clean water should be kept beside 
the acid solution. Water will wash it off almost 
instantly. Small parts such as bolt sleeves, floor- 
plates, and screws can be hung on wire hooks and 
immersed up to half a minute. For larger parts, 
cotton cloth swabs held in tweezers can be used to 
wash off bluing, one end of the part immersed in 
the acid-solution container. Wash with water im¬ 
mediately after removal, then use a soft-wire wheel 
on the motor, or steel-wool by hand, to clean off 
the residue of finish or rust. Do this while the part 
is still wet. 

It is best to do as much flat polishing as possible 
using abrasive cloth backed by flat files or bars 
of metal, rather than using a motorized polishing 
wheel. Flat polishing preserves the straight lines 
and corners of metal for a good finished appear¬ 
ance. Wheels or soft-backed hand pads take more 
metal off edges and make everything rounded. Parts 
are clamped firmly and the file-backed cloth rubbed 
in one direction only. The file keeps the cloth from 
slipping. If metal is pitted from rust, quite a lot 
of the surface must be taken down first—by file, 
sander, or coarse strips. An ordinary woodwork¬ 
ing disc or belt sander is a timesaver. Round 
files and dowels can be used to back abrasive cloth 
in curved areas around trigger guards and 
receivers. 

Fine polishing cloths—320 and 400 grits—will 
prepare metal so that only a light going-over with 
a buffing wheel will give a fine blue job. The 
cloths can be used with a little oil in finishing 
up, incidentally. A mirror finish isn’t necessary 
for a good-looking blue job. As long as all polish¬ 
ing marks run the same way, it will look hand¬ 
some. 

Besides the Mausers, there are large quantities 
of other desirable rifles for conversion. Many are 
selling for very low prices because of an almost 
glutted market. The majority are older than you 
are and have seen much service. The one with a 
good clean barrel is a rarity. However, a barrel 
doesn’t have to be perfectly clean inside to be 
thoroughly satisfactory for hunting use. Most are 
much improved by being scrubbed out with wire 
bore brushes. Use a brush slightly larger than the 
caliber of the rifle. The larger and older calibers 
available in various single-shot rifles going back 
to the 1880’s and 1870’s (the Martinis, Remington- 
Riders and others) are more valuable to collectors 
than shooters. Few are remodeled. 
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The British Lee-Enfield is very common now, 
from the earliest types to the “jungle carbines” 
produced for and during World War II. All are 
.303 caliber, except for the .22 rimfire training 
rifles. They use 10-shot detachable magazines, two- 
piece stocks, and basically interchangeable bolt and 
trigger parts. This rifle, designed by James Lee of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, was the British service 
rifle for more than fifty years, and a good one. The 
short bolt action and 10-round magazine gave it 
real firepower in its day. Although not so strong 
as the Mauser 98 design, it has sufficient strength 
to handle the heaviest .303 loadings, which aren’t 
far behind the .30/06. Though poorly suited to 
scope-sight installation, the Lee-Enfield can be 
made into a useful iron-sighted sporting rifle. All 
sorts of open and receiver sights are made expressly 
for the job, including British-made Parker-Hale 
micrometer target sights, which fit most models 
without any drilling, tapping, or alteration. 


most impossible. Telescopes can be mounted but 
must be awkwardly high. 

The Dutch Mannlicher, mostly marked “Hem- 
brug,” is quite similar; but it requires a special 
charger, or cartridge clip, which is inserted in the 
magazine. Without the clip, the rifle has to be 
operated as a single shot only. 

The Greek Mannlicher is completely different. 
It is a true Mannlicher-Schoenauer, and action is 
identical in design with the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
sporting rifles which are made today. In fact, the 
commercial 6.5 x 54 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
ammunition can be used in the Greek rifles and 
carbines. The actions are extremely strong, the 
rotary magazine very reliable, and stock shaping 
not too bad. You can remodel one of these quite 
well. 

Hungarian Mannlichers, some with Nazi mark¬ 
ings, show up now and then. These are roughly 
similar to the Italian rifles but much heavier and 



Plate VII. Stoeger special checkering tool, with two rows of teeth for checkering narrow patterns and reaching corners 
and angles. This tool is made in three sizes: 16, 18, or 20 lines to the inch. 



Plate VIII. Three-tooth Stoeger checkering tool. This is easier for the novice to operate than the two-tooth tool, and 
makes more rapid work possible. Available in three sizes: 16, 18, or 20 lines to the inch. 


Many of these surplus rifles are very old with 
worn parts. Be sure the trigger and safety parts 
function as they should. The Lee sear movement 
can be interfered with by dirt, weak spring, or 
rust until it is not completely reliable. Pulling the 
trigger with the rifle on safe in such cases can result 
in the sear not returning to full engagement posi¬ 
tion, and the rifle may fire accidentally when the 
safety is released. Safety parts wear too. Test this 
by putting the rifle on safe, then hitting the cocking 
piece with the heel of your hand a few times. Be¬ 
ware if it is possible to bump it completely out of 
locked position and leave the rifle ready to fire. 

One of the advantages of the Lee-Enfield is that 
it makes up into a light sporter, easy and fast to 
handle in the woods. The .303 ammunition has 
good ballistics and is readily available. Many 
African farmers and ranchers have never used any¬ 
thing but the old .303 to kill the lions bothering 
their stock. 

In a similar category are the Italian 6.5 and 7.35 
Carcano and Terni rifles. These are primarily 
Mannlicher design—lightweight rifles, stocks not too 
bad. They rate below the Mauser types in strength. 
Bolt alterations and receiver modifications are al- 


stronger. Older ones may be for an obsolete 8 mm. 
cartridge, later versions for the German 7.92 mm. 
There are a few Mannlicher-Steyr straight-pull 
rifles in the same calibers. These operate by just 
pulling the bolt handle straight back, then pushing 
it forward. No lifting or opening movement of 
handle or knob is needed. These are well made— 
and apparently very strong, as they have been used 
for the heaviest service ammunition. The action is 
very fast, of course, and a very practical brush¬ 
hunting rifle can be made with one. 

French service rifles are close to hopeless. The 
old Lebels are advertised in all types—short, long, 
medium, tubular magazine, Mannlicher magazine, 
three-shot, five-shot, and so on. The 8 mm. Lebel 
cartridge can be had, but about all you can do 
with the rifle is clean it up and use it as is, if you 
must. The last bolt action made, the MAS, is not 
much better, though the stock shape is fair. It has 
a two-piece stock and a bolt handle that slants 
forward. It doesn’t handle well, uses an off-breed 
7 mm. cartridge you’ll seldom find anywhere. 

Swiss Schmidt-Rubin rifles and carbines are hard 
to remodel, though you can get by if the original 
barrel is good. Surplus Swiss ammunition and car- 
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Plate IX. The proper method of checkering. 


tridge cases are available. Caliber is technically 
called the 7.54 mm. but is a true .30 caliber. The 
case is larger than any other military rifle cartridge, 
including the .30/06. Action is another straight- 
pull, and very strong. These rifles are usually very 
well made and accurate. 

The Japanese 6.5 mm. Arisaka rifle is good for 
making metallic-sighted hunting rifles in the smaller 
cartridges. The action is strong, but the magazine 
is short. Many have been rechambered to take the 
standard .257 case, which is then used with the 
6.5 mm. bullets. Rebarrelling these rifles is expen¬ 
sive, as you'll need a custom barrel. The Japanese 
recessed the bolt head into the barrel, which means 
considerable machine work for the barrel-maker. 
The rifles function very smoothly. The safety is 
positive and not in the way of anything. The trig¬ 
ger guard has a hinged floorplate. Its rear tang and 
receiver tang are detachable and therefore permit 
all sorts of pistol-grip shaping on new stocks. The 
bolt handle is straight and must be bent down for 
better appearance and handier use. The 7.7 mm. 
rifles are not so good, being roughly made as a rule. 

Mexican rifles are practically all 7 mm. Mauser 
in caliber, usually short carbines. Originally they 
were purchased from German and Spanish ar¬ 
mories, but Mexico also made many. Early ones 
are the 1893 cock-on-close actions, later a minia¬ 
ture Model '98. Stocks are shaped well. The rifles 
handle and function easily. The last Mexican bolt 
action was an experimental type, and quite a few 
were sold in the U. S. after it was dropped. This 
was a .30/06, with Mexican-designed action incor¬ 
porating some features of the 1903 Springfield, such 
as separate firing pin and striker, or tip. Borrowing 


Springfield features completed a circle or some¬ 
thing, since the Springfield was copied from the 
Mauser. Until World War I, the U.S. paid royalties 
to the original Mauser firm. 

The Russian 7.62 mm. rifles, the old “Nagant,” 
has been around since World War I. It was made 
in this country for Russia. In the 1920*5 a surplus 
house tried to convert these rifles for the .30/06 
cartridge, but their tendency to blow up stopped 
such conversions. The regular 7.62 mm. Russian 
cartridge is close to .30/06 ballistics, is readily 
available and easily reloaded. The rifles officially 
known as the Mosin or Mossin series 1891 (1891/30, 
1891/38, etc.) are rugged but very clumsy. Stocks 
have considerable drop and no pistol grip. The 
bolt handle is too far forward for easy handling. 
Firing-pin fall is slow. These rifles are not worth 
too much for sporting conversions. 

The Enfield rifles—to give a name to the U.S. 
Model 1917 and the English Pattern 1914—are very 
good for rebuilding. The actions have always been 
favorites of gunsmiths for building the more pow¬ 
erful custom rifles. Exceptions are the ones made 
by the U.S. Eddystone Arsenal during the first 
World War. These now suffer from metal fatigue 
and are prone to receiver-ring cracking. The steels 
used at that time by Remington, Winchester, and 
the British apparently were much better. Reming¬ 
tons are best to rework, if only because the others 
have a recess milled under the rear sight which 
comes to light when the receiver is streamlined. The 
1917’s are all for the .30/06 cartridges, the P '14’s 
all for .303 rimmed British, except for a very few 
collector’s items for a large 7 mm. cartridge the 
British were testing when World War I erupted. 
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The large base of the .303 makes the P’13 bolts 
and extractors suitable for handling magnum-size 
cartridges without extensive and careful work. 
Both types have the very poor British-style stock- 
no comb, not much grip. The action is very deep 
and holds six cartridges. A common stunt is to 
cut down the box, taking 3/16 inch or so off the 
bottom to make a handier and more graceful 
rifle. (Commercial single-stage triggers are made 
in two sizes, to accommodate Enfields with either 
altered or unaltered magazines.) The rifle has a 
side safety and a bolt handle that needs no altera¬ 
tion' for scope use. It cocks on the closing move¬ 
ment of the bolt (a feature often changed) and 
has a long throw that handles the longest car¬ 
tridges. It is about as good a bolt-action rifle as 
has ever been designed. 

For sporting use, the Enfield receiver is usually 
remodeled. The large projecting wings protecting 
the rear sight aren’t wanted. The usual procedure 
is to worry them down. They’ll strain a milling 
machine, wear out hacksaw blades, and in general 
resist to the end, because the steel is good and 
tough. A rough grinding wheel on a bench grinder 
is good for this job. Shape the back of the receiver 
to approximately the same size as the front ring. 
Finish the job with a fine wheel, sanders, files, and 
flat polishing. All sorts of individual ideas can be 
incorporated—top narrowed and left flat to accept 
a particular scope base, lowered and profiled to fit 
a particular receiver sight, or duplicating one of 
the factory receivers. 

As with many military rifles, the Enfield maga¬ 
zine follower is designed to hold the bolt open 
when empty—intended to let an excited soldier 
know when to reload. That isn’t useless on a hunt¬ 
ing rifle. Ask any hunter who has vainly worked 
a bolt on an empty rifle while watching a fast¬ 
disappearing buck he’s just missed four or five 
times. However, people like to operate bolts while 
not shooting; grinding and angle on the upright 
rib at the back end of the magazine follower will 
allow Mausers and Enfields to function like com¬ 
mercial sporters. The Springfield rifles have the 
same type of follower but also have a magazine 
cutoff, allowing single loading and firing with the 
magazine not functioning, or full functioning with 
follower stopping the bolt when empty. Some of 
the older Lee-Enfields also have a magazine cutoff. 

The 1917’s have recently lost favor, because 
they are heavy—probably the heaviest military bolt- 
action rifles made. When the action is remodeled, 
however, it is little heavier than others. Barrels 
are more easily refinished, as they have no rear 
sight or base and no steps; and they are long enough 
at 26 inches to allow cutting off behind the mili¬ 
tary front sight. During the late 1920’s and 1930’s, 
some of the finest and most expensive custom rifles 
ever made were based on the 1917 action. Until 
World War II, the Remington Arms Company’s 
leading big-bore sporting rifle was the Model 30S, 
a refined 1917—with streamlined receiver, bolt cock¬ 
ing on opening, and lightened firing pin, along 
with other finishing touches. Altering the military 
bolt to cock on opening and rebuilding the cocking 
piece to make the rifle operate in this manner are 
jobs for a very competent gunsmith-welder. How¬ 


ever, kits are sold with parts not calling for any 
welding or special tools. Stocks of all types are 
made for the action by all the firms specializing 
in supplying the amateur and professional gun¬ 
smith. 

Heretofore we’ve only hinted at rebarreling, 
changing calibers, and telescope mounting. Most 
of this work isn’t practical for the do-it-for-himself 
gun rebuilder, because of the equipment needed. 
They should work with gunsmiths, many of whom 
specialize in such jobs as bolt alterations for scopes, 
drilling the hard-steel receivers for scope mounts, 
changing barrels, and rechambering for more mod¬ 
ern or more available cartridges. Just removing an 
unwanted barrel from almost any military rifle can 
be a whale of a job, as they are really screwed up 
tight. It calls for a special barrel vise, holding 
blocks, and often a special wrench made to fit the 
action involved. Another requirement is knowledge 
of how to proceed, such as knowing that the Nor¬ 
wegian Krag barrel has a left-hand thread. Ready¬ 
made barrels in various weights and lengths are 
advertised for most military actions, in all the 
current U.S. calibers and cartridges. Stocks are 
available in all styles—lightweight, sporter, and tar¬ 
get varmint—and in many kinds of woods. Making 
a stock from the primary blank—that is, inletting 
and shaping a stock from a plank of wood—is sel¬ 
dom done today, even by the gunsmiths specializing 
in rebuilding military rifles. Making a stock from 
scratch takes a lot of time and practice. A few 
blanks are usually ruined in the process. It pays 
to leave the basic shaping to the stock firms. There 
is plenty of room for individual expression in the 
fitting, final shaping, and finishing of such stocks. 

Always do all the metal work first, except bluing. 
Then fit up the stock, bedding it best for your 
purposes. For best accuracy, most rifles today are 
bedded in synthetics—fiberglass, epoxy resins, or 
plastic metals—all materials which are placed in 
the stock in paste form. The metal parts are fitted 
in place while the synthetic hardens. Follow the 
directions for the specific type of compound you 
are using. Release agents, to keep metal parts from 
sticking, are supplied along with the kits sold for 
bedding rifles. If you get fiberglass resins and fillers 
from some boatmaker or other source, you can 
use liquid floor wax for a release agent. Metal parts 
are coated, left to dry, then bedded. Lacquer thin¬ 
ner or acetone will clean the metal afterwards. 
Watch out for “locks”—places where the bedding 
compound can lock metal and wood together, such 
as pinholes, slots, and straight recesses in the re¬ 
ceiver. Plug all these places with clay. Be sure to 
get release compounds on all screws and into all 
threaded holes in the metal. Otherwise you may 
never get the screws out. Rifles are generally bed¬ 
ded only under the receiver and out an inch or so 
under the barrel, the remainder of the barrel being 
left free, or “floating.” 

It is no crime to put a barrel band on a sporter 
to strengthen a light barrel and fore-end to with¬ 
stand rough handling. True, this may ruin it for 
shooting tight 10-shot groups off a bench rest, but 
it will put the first three bullets close together, 
out of a cold barrel. Few big-game animals give 
you time for more than three shots. 
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The rifle butt should be on the short side, to 
make the rifle handle fast. In this respect, most 
men want their shotguns’ butts too short and their 
rifles’ too long. For a rule of thumb, your rifle 
stock should be an inch shorter than your shot¬ 
gun stock. Factory sporters usually have a “pull” 
—distance from trigger to back edge of butt plate 
of 131^ inches. This fine if you’re six feet to six 
feet two inches tall. If you’re only five eight, your 
pull should be about 12^4. Remember, in rifle 
shooting, especially hunting, you’ll often need to 
snap that rifle to the shoulder fast. Keep your head 
up, eyes on the game, and bring the rifle to your 
face. If the comb or cheekpiece is the right height, 
you’ll be looking at the game through the scope 
or iron sights. If the butt is too long, it is uncom¬ 
fortable and can catch under your arm or on a 
jacket pocket when you bring the rifle up. 

The butt plate must hold the rifle on your 
shoulder during recoil and manipulation of the 
bolt. If you have to take the rifle down between 
shots to operate the bolt, the main reason will be 
a long butt stock. Plastic plates with lines or 
checkering stamped in are not much good. Only 
sharp-checkered steel butt plates, or the non-skid 
rubber butt pads will hold on all types of fabrics 
or leathers without slipping. The Pachmayr pads 
are good in this respect. Recoil pads are useful on 
rifles of heavy recoil, also to lengthen stocks for 
big men. Factories put them on their magnum 
rifles as standard equipment. 

The American hunter has been oversold on 
lightweight rifles, and the rebuilder should use 
much thought on the matter of weight. Don’t be 
brainwashed by ads or stories describing types of 
hunting you’ll never do, but try to design your 
rifle for own ends. A featherweight rifle is fine in 
.243 or 6 mm. Remington caliber. It will jolt your 
brain loose in a magnum caliber. The control of 
recoil is a vital factor in a hunting rifle. Recoil is 
less trouble with a “straight” stock, without much 
drop at either toe or heel, and a cheekpiece shaped 


to just support the face and angled forward. That 
kind of stock “kicks” away from the face instead 
of into it. A pistol grip that you can hold securely 
helps a lot. But such a grip doesn’t need to be 
oversized or so sharply curved that it squeezes 
your fingers together. 

A stock with much drop and a heavy “roll-over” 
cheekpiece is an abomination on a big-caliber 
hunting rifle. It belts you in the face and hits the 
shoulder hard. The muzzle jumps so far out of 
line your second shot can be delayed several sec¬ 
onds. A missed or wounded animal can cover a lot 
of ground and often find cover in that time. Don’t 
be afraid to engineer a rifle that will end up close 
to nine pounds including scope if the cartridge is 
above the 7 x 57 mm. Mauser in power. You’ll 
shoot better. Target riflemen don’t use their heavy 
barrels and rifles so much because the rifle itself 
shoots better; they use them mainly because a 
heavier rifle is easier to hold steady. Make the best 
compromise you can between weight and caliber 
for the job you want the rifle to do. If you’re going 
to hunt in mountains on foot, a light rifle is lovely. 
If you shoot deer from a stand, it’s stupid. 

Telescopic sights should be mounted as low as 
possible—especially on rifles having metallic sights 
also, since the stock can be used with both. Tele¬ 
scopic sights today are very rugged, but long trips 
by car or handling by luggage handlers can change 
adjustments and even break things. Auxiliary iron 
sights should be seriously considered for any big- 
game rifle. The cheekpiece or comb of the stock 
should be carefully shaped, with the rifle assembled 
and scope mounted, until it supports the face when 
the eye is in line with the scope. You can’t have it 
too high, requiring the face to be pressed hard 
against the stock, because recoil will give you a 
fast headache. If it is too low, your head is unsup¬ 
ported. Actually, face and stock should support 
each other. There is also a limit to how high you 
can build the stock and still operate the bolt. 

The large scopes, with large objectives making 



Plate X. Design *or Checkering Pattern. 
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Plate XI. These are stock swivels and bases available 
through the Stoeger Arms Corp. of New York. Upper left ; 
Swivel snap hook, made for l-inch or U/ 4 -inch sling. Upper 
right: Stock screw-eye swivel, available for l-inch or n^-inch 
sling. Lower left ; Detachable swivel and base with screw, 
available for 114-inch sling; this can be instantly removed 
by unlocking the nut. Lower right ; Stock swivel, not de¬ 
tachable, for 11^-inch strap only. 


high mounting necessary, are seldom used on big- 
game rifles by anyone who knows much. They are 
for the lighter-recoil rifles used for small-game and 
varmint shooting. Variable-power scopes are very 
popular, most of them being about the size of the 
standard 6X and capable of being mounted quite 
low. 

Literally dozens of mounts are on the market, 
in light alloy and steel. Price is not too much of a 
guide in this department. Some of the lowest- 
priced scope mounts are highly satisfactory for all 
possible uses. 

The rifle rebuilder has so many different mounts 
and scopes to choose from that he can accommodate 
any idea. The same is true of scope safeties, Ex¬ 
cept for the 1917 and 1914 Enfields and the Jap¬ 
anese rifles, just about every military rifle ever 
made must have a different or altered safety if it 
is to be used with a low-mounted scope. Shotgun, 
or side-slide, safeties installed on the side of the 
receiver tang have become fairly numerous in the 
past few years. But the most reliable and most fre¬ 
quently used safeties are still bolt-sleeve types, re¬ 
placing the wing military safeties and operating 
in the same way—the angle of lever being shaped 
to allow locking of the firing-pin assembly without 
interference from the scope eyepiece positioned 
just above the bolt sleeve. Most require no altera¬ 
tion of the firing pin. 

A recent development has been the long-eye-relief 


scope, directly descended from the pistol scopes. 
These are only low power but have such long eye 
relief they can be mounted on the barrel ahead of 
the receiver. They can be used for Lee-Enfields, 
Krags, Arisakas, Mannlichers, and others. In fact, 
a handy man can find a way to utilize the old mili¬ 
tary rear-sight base on the barrel in mounting such 
scopes. The scopes don’t cost so much as the regular 
hunting scopes either. There is considerable room 
for the amateur gunsmith to experiment in this 
field. 

All in all, rebuilding a military rifle today is 
easier than it has ever been before. We have more 
and better tools and working materials. A dozen 
magazines devoted to firearms carry articles on all 
sorts of gun jobs. Advertisements in them call at¬ 
tention to the available accessories. Good books 
on all phases of gunsmithing can be had. They in¬ 
clude photos of remodeled military rifles to show 
what can be done. A man may think the old rifle 
his uncle wants to give him wouldn’t be good for 
anything—until he sees a similar one which has 
been rebuilt into a beautiful modern hunting rifle. 

Some beginners have the patience and aptitude 
to do a fine job of rebuilding a military rifle the 
first time they try it. With others the third effort 
is the good one. You can tell when you get the 
knack of it. When friends start hinting they’d like 
to have you fix up a rifle for them, you’ll know 
you are getting good. 



Plate XII. These are various types of barrel and forearm 
swivels available through the Stoeger Arms Corp. of New 
York. Upper left ; Barrel band, with screw to take detach¬ 
able swivel. Screw passes through fore-arm. Available in 
following band diameters: .85 inch, .78 inch, .74 inch. 
Upper right ; Fore-arm swivel base, complete with screw for 
detachable swivel. This must be countersunk inside fore¬ 
arm. Lower left ; Fore-arm screw-eye swivel and base. This 
must be countersunk inside fore-arm. Lower right ; Detach¬ 
able barrel band and swivel. Comes with inside ring diam¬ 
eters of: % 6 , 54, 4 % 4 ,2% 2 , and 5 % 4 inch. Swivels for y A , 
7 / s , or 114-inch sling. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING 

Marksmanship. A good rifle shot is never bom 
such, although he may inherit that perfect co-or¬ 
dination of brain, eye, nerve, and muscle which 
will make it easy for him to excel in shooting if he 
started right. But good shooting is possible with 
every person who has a fairly good physique, good 
habits, and good eyesight, either with or without 
glasses. The trouble is that many people start wrong 
in shooting a rifle, and they learn bad habits which 
they then have to break if they are ever to shoot 
well; particularly they leam bad habits as to trig¬ 
ger squeeze. It seems to be instinctive to jerk the 
trigger, which is fatal to good shooting. The fine 
rifle shot is not a man with iron nerves and keen 
eyesight, as popularly supposed; but rather, if it 
can be described in a few words, he is a man who 
has learned how to squeeze the trigger. 

There are three primary essentials in rifle shoot¬ 
ing which must be thoroughly learned before one 
can even start on the road toward good shooting. 
These are aiming, holding, and trigger squeeze, 
and the most important of these is trigger squeeze . 
These three essentials must be learned together, as 
their co-ordination plays an important part. If one 
aims his rifle accurately, if he holds it steadily, and 
then if he squeezes the trigger so as not to spoil 
the aim and hold, he will always strike the bull- 
provided his rifle and ammunition are accurate and 
his sights are correctly adjusted. Here is where co¬ 
ordination comes in—that is, the teamwork between 
eye, brain, and muscle to hold the rifle and send 
the bullet on its way. 

In addition to these primary essentials, the be¬ 
ginner should learn the mechanical operation of 
his rifle, how to adjust the sights, how to allow for 
wind, and how to take care of his weapon. This is 
really all there is to rifle shooting, and once the 
beginner has mastered these things he becomes a 
good shot, and soon progresses to an excellent shot. 
Real expertness, as in every other sport, requires 
experience that comes only with much practice and 
time. 

The bugbear of the beginner is inability to hold 
the rifle steady . Using the usual antiquated meth¬ 
ods, it takes a very long time, and tedious and 
often discouraging practice to learn to hold the 
rifle steady. Before the average shooter becomes 
proficient in holding by these old and obsolete 
methods, he is usually completely discouraged, loses 
all interest, and quits the game. Until he can hold 
steadily he cannot see if he is aiming right or not, 
and likewise he cannot apply the correct trigger 
squeeze. Before the development of our present 
system of shooting, and instruction in shooting, not 
one beginner in a thousand developed into a good 
rifle shot. 

But in about five days' practice of half an hour 
a day, a beginner, following the instructions de¬ 
tailed below, can teach himself to hold the rifle 
almost absolutely steady in the prone position with 
the gunsling . In this position, not being bothered 
with holding difficulties, he can apply himself to 
accurate aiming, to proper control of the trigger, 
and to their co-ordination. Then, having learned 


to make a small group of shots anywhere on the 
target, he can teach himself sight adjustment, learn¬ 
ing to move this group promptly into the center 
of the bull’s-eye. Thus he learns to hit small ob¬ 
jects. Therefore the beginner should always start 
shooting in the prone position with the gunsling, 
and should perfect his holding, aiming, trigger 
squeeze, and sight adjustment in this position be¬ 
fore he proceeds further. Learn to shoot well prone 
with the gunsling before taking up other positions. 

The next step is to take up the sitting position 
with the gunsling, which will be found to be but 
little more difficult than the prone position. Suc¬ 
cess is thus attained from almost the start. 

Shooting in the standing or offhand position 
takes much longer to learn before one can become 
really proficient at it. But the advantage of learning 
with the .22-caliber rifle is that ammunition is so 
inexpensive that one can afford that large amount 
of careful practice that is necessary to become a 
good offhand shot. 

It is necessary, therefore, that one’s rifle be pro¬ 
vided with a shooting gunsling. It is also essential 
that it be equipped with an aperture rear sight 
that has ready, accurate, and recordable adjust¬ 
ments for both elevation and windage, preferably 
reading to half minutes. As will be seen later, good 
rifle shooting is almost a continuous process of 
sight adjustment, and if one would shoot accurately 
he must be able to adjust his sight accurately. No 
good shooting can be done day in and day out, 
nor can any great interest in the game be sustained, 
with cheap, poorly equipped rifles. 

The purpose of the next few sections is to start 
the novice right in what has been found to be 
“the one best way,’* so that he will progress steadily 
and will not develop the bad habits which might 
limit his ultimate perfection in the art of shooting. 

Aiming. The greatest pains and precision must 
be taken about the aim, because any inaccuracy in 
aiming results in the bullet’s hitting wide of the 
mark. A rifle is aimed by first getting the front and 
rear sights into correct alignment, and then holding 
them thus aligned, moving or directing the rifle 
so that this line of aim is brought into line with 
the*bull’s-eye or other object to be struck. 

Plate I shows how to aim with the various forms 
of front sights and aperture or peep rear sights. 
A in Plate I shows the manner of aligning the 
sights and bull’s-eye when the cup disk is used in 
the rear sight, and when a flat-top post front sight 
is used. This is the usual combination of target 
sights, and the best for general shooting. The top 
of the front sight is aligned in the center of the 
peephole in the disk, and then the rifle is directed 
at the target so that the top of the front sight ap¬ 
pears almost to touch the bottom of the bull’s-eye. 
Both sights are dead black in color, the front sight 
being kept so by smoking it in the flame of burn¬ 
ing camphor or a candle. The reason why we align 
the front sight below the bull’s-eye is to have it ap¬ 
pear as a black silhouette against the white surface 
of the target, so that its exact position is seen dis¬ 
tinctly. If we were to attempt to aim at the center 


of the bull’s-eye the black front sight would blend 
with the black bull's-eye and you could not tell if 
you were aiming at the center, top, or bottom of 
the bull. With this form of front sight the sights 
are adjusted so that when aiming at the bottom 
of the bull, the bullets will strike in the center of 
the bull’s-eye. 



Use the right eye only to aim with, partially clos¬ 
ing the left eye. If the right eye is the master eye 
(see p. 648 for a simple test) you may be able to 
keep both eyes open when aiming, and this may 
be a slight advantage in giving you clearer vision. 
Always focus your eye so as to get the best com¬ 
bination vision of the front sight and target. Do 
not focus on, or look at, the rear peep sight, but 
look through it, letting it blur all it wants to, and 
center the top of the front sight in this round blur. 

Take particular pains to aim precisely the same 
every time you fire. That is, always try to align 
the two sights exactly the same every time, and 
direct this alignment at the same point below the 
bull’s-eye. Gradually your eye will form a memory 
“picture” of the sights and target correctly aligned, 
and you will be able to reproduce the picture with 
great accuracy every time you aim. If the bullet 
does not strike the bull’s-eye when you aim this 
way, then the sights should be adjusted. You should 
never aim high or low, or to one side or the other, 
in order to strike the bull’s-eye in target shooting. 
To do so would mean inaccurate aim, because you 
would not be reproducing the “picture,” but would 
be estimating how much to aim off in a given direc¬ 
tion, and we do not want any “estimation” in our 
aiming. 

In all aiming it is absolutely necessary that you 
lay your right cheek firmly against the left side of 
the comb of the butt-stock in such a position that 
the eye comes naturally and accurately into the 
correct line of aim. The firing positions illustrated 
on page 574 show the cheek thus pressed against the 
stock. This position of the cheek against the comb 
will be learned quickly and should be assumed the 
same each time. Only thus can you hold your eye 
steady in the line of aim and see the sights aligned 
with precision. If your eye were unsupported, and 
not held steady as if it were a part of the rifle, 
then the eye would tremble and “bob” around 
with respect to the rifle, and you could never see 
the two sights and bull’s-eye aligned alike for more 
than a very small instant of time. For this reason, 
for accurate aim, you should use a rifle having a 
modern stock with a rather high, thick comb. 

For bull’s-eye shooting only, if you have keen 
eyesight, you will gain a slight advantage by using 
the hooded-aperture type of front sight, which is 
like a little peep sight with a cover or hood to keep 
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it always in the shade and consequently always 
lighted the same. B in Plate I shows the manner 
of aligning this type of front sight on the target. 
The aperture front sight is made to “ring” the 
bull’s-eye, the bull’s-eye appearing in its center; 
the front sight is, of course, aligned in the middle 
of the peep rear sight as before. If the bull’s-eye 
does not appear distinct and black through the 
aperture of the front sight it indicates that either 
the aperture is too small, or else your eyesight is 
not quite equal to the task. Hooded-aperture sights 
are provided with a number of aperture disks hav¬ 
ing various sizes of apertures, and considerable ex¬ 
periment is sometimes necessary to find the par¬ 
ticular disk which will give the clearest aim with 
the particular diameter of bull’s-eye you are shoot¬ 
ing at. 

Most modern rear sights have two apertures. 
There is a type of aperture with large peep and 
small disk which is a permanent part of the sight, 
and in addition there is provided a large cup disk 
with small aperture which may be screwed into 
the peephole. This large disk with small peep is 
intended only for bull’s-eye target shooting, and is 
best for such shooting. It may sometimes be used 
for other slow-fire shooting where the light is very 
good and the target well defined, but it is very 
slow to catch aim with in snap shooting or rapid 
fire. The large aperture should always be used for 
all firing at natural targets, for hunting, for rapid- 
fire or snap shooting, and for field shooting. This 
aperture is usually used in conjunction with a gold, 
ivory, or red bead front sight. 

C in Plate I shows how to aim with such a com¬ 
bination of sights on game. Center the top of the 
front sight in the center of the aperture, and align 
the top of the front sight on the exact spot on the 
target that you wish your bullet to hit. Focus your 
eye on target and front sight, look through the 
rear sight, letting it blur all it wants to, and center 
the blur. Do not object to the fact that you can 
see a great deal of country through this large peep¬ 
hole, as this is what enables you catch aim so 
quickly with this type of rear peqp, and to keep 
moving or running objects continually in view. 
Take great pains in aiming very accurately in this 
way for the first week or two, until your eye forms 
an indelible memory of the picture. Then begin to 
disregard the rear sight entirely when aiming, 
merely looking through it but paying no attention 
to it, letting the eye center the front sight in the 
peep naturally. This it will do after you have aimed 
enough carefully to get the “picture” firmly im¬ 
pressed, because the eye has a natural aptitude for 
centering objects. When this method of aiming 
with the front sight only is learned, the peep-sight 
becomes the most accurate and rapid of all iron 
rear sights. 

Bright bead sights are not nearly as good as dead 
black front sights for target shooting, but for all 
shooting at natural objects or game they are much 
better because they show up mbre distinctly against 
natural backgrounds. Ivory beads are best for deep 
woods, but are not good over snow. Gold beads are 
strongest, and can be smoked black for target shoot¬ 
ing without injuring them. The surface of the bead 
toward the eye should always be flat and perpen- 
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dicular, never rounded. It will then be illuminated 
evenly all over by sunlight, and the aim will be 
constant. If the bead were rounded toward the eye, 
only that portion toward the sun would be illum¬ 
inated, you would favor that bright spot in aiming, 
particularly when aiming quickly, and your bullet 
would strike wide of the mark in the direction 
away from the sun or light. 

% Remember to aim exactly the same each time. 
If your rifle does not shoot where you aim it, then 
your sights should be adjusted—never alter the 
method of aiming. 

Firing Positions. If you are a beginner in rifle 
shooting your greatest difficulty at the start will be 
to hold the rifle steady. In fact, for the first three 
or four days you will not be able to hold steadily 
enough to aim accurately or to squeeze the trigger 
properly. You should not attempt to do any shoot¬ 
ing at this stage, because you will get no results at 
all, you will simply waste time and ammunition, 
and you may become discouraged. 

It will take you quite a long time to learn to 
hold fairly steadily in the standing and kneeling 
positions, and you should never attempt to shoot 
in those positions until you have become a really 
good shot in the prone and sitting positions. You 
should start to shoot in the prone position with 
gunsling only. The proper way to learn this posi¬ 
tion is to practice it first in your home, without 
cartridges, until you become perfect, steady, and 
comfortable in it. Not until then should you take 


your rifle out to the range to do any shooting. In 
just a few days of practice in this position you can 
hold the rifle with absolute steadiness, and then 
you will be able to concentrate on aiming accur¬ 
ately, and squeezing the trigger carefully, a thing 
you absolutely could not do while your rifle was 
wobbling all over the landscape. 

Practice the prone position in your home for ten 
minutes, twice a day, until you learn it. Then, 
when you have become a good shot in this posi¬ 
tion, similarly practice each of the other positions 
at home for a few days until you learn them before 
you start shooting in them. These are the positions 
used by every rifle shot who has had any success 
whatsoever. 

Adjusting the Gunsling. The gunsling is of tre¬ 
mendous assistance to steady holding in the prone, 
sitting, and kneeling positions. We do not mean to 
say that you cannot shoot in these positions with¬ 
out the gunsling, but we do say that it will take 
you weeks and months to hold and shoot fairly 
well without it, and with it you can learn to hold 
steadily and shoot very well in just a few days. 
Every expert rifleman uses the gunsling in these 
positions. Without it he would be hopelessly handi¬ 
capped when competing against those who use it. 
But it must be used correctly to get the benefit 
from it. 

The upper or forward half of the sling is called 
the “loop.” When you stretch the sling along the 
bottom of the stock the loop should be adjusted to 



Plate II. Putting the arm through the loop of the sling. Plate III. Left hand, arm and loop in proper position 

Note twist. for holding. 
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Plate IV. Prone position. 


Plate VII. Kneeling position. 


Plate V. Sitting position. 


Plate VI. N. R. A. standing position. (Offhand) 
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such a length that it will come to within about 2 
inches of the butt-swivel. Exact lengths will differ 
with different lengths of arms, and can only be 
tested by experience. If the loop is too short you 
cannot get the rifle to your shoulder; if too loose 
the sling will not be tight on the arm. The rear 
portion of the sling, called the “tail," should al¬ 
ways be so loose that it will never be stretched tight 
when you are in the firing position. 

To place the sling on your arm, move the hand 
between the entire sling and the stock just in front 
of the trigger guard, and then bring the hand and 
arm back through the loop. That is, your arm 
should pass through the loop from its right to its 
left. This twists the upper portion of the sling so 
that its flat rests against your wrist. Then carry the 
left hand, in a circular motion, high and left, over 
the forward part of the sling, and grasp the forearm 
just in rear of the front sling swivel. With the right 
hand, then pull the loop as high up on the left 
upper arm as it will go, and slip down the keeper to 
hold it there. Notice that the loop passes from the 
forearm swivel, to the right of the left wrist, and 
then around the left upper arm high up, near the 
armpit. The faults of the beginner are (1) placing 
the hand through the loop from left to right instead 
of right to left so that the edge instead of the flat 
of sling rests against the right side of the left wrist, 
and (2) having the rear of the loop around the 
upper arm near the elbow instead of high up, al¬ 
most to the armpit. 

Prone Position. To assume the prone position, 
having adjusted the sling on the arm as described 
above, you should first half face to the right of the 
target, then lie down on your stomach, elbows on 
the ground, taking particular care that you lie at 
an angle of 45 degrees to the right of the target, 
never head on to the target. Place the butt of the 
rifle to your shoulder and aim at the target. If you 
cannot get the butt of the rifle to your shoulder, 
the sling is too tight. When the sling is just the 
right length it takes a little effort, but not much, 
to place the butt to the shoulder. The left elbow 
must be on the ground at a point almost under, 
never more than an inch or two to the left of the 
rifle. The right elbow should be sloped outward 
more. The elbows should be neither too far apart 
nor too close together. Regard the upper arms and 
the chest as the legs of a tripod: if the legs are 
set too far apart the tripod will be unsteady; so 
also if they are too close together. The forearm 
should now rest well down in the palm of the hand, 
fingers curling up over the forearm and fingers and 
thumb almost but not quite meeting over the top 
of the barrel. Do not grasp the forearm with the 
fingers and hold palm away from the bottom of 
the forearm, but let that forearm press down hard 
well into the palm of the hand. The sling loop 
should now be quite tight, binding the forearm 
down hard in the palm of the hand, and binding 
the butt quite tight against the shoulder. The sling 
loop should feel as though it had about 10 to 15 
pounds' tension on it. 

The legs should be spread wide apart and should 
hug the ground closely, feet turned outward, and 
inside of shoes resting on the ground. 

Now read all these instructions over again to 


see that you have got them right. Every word is 
important. Also, carefully study Plate IV, which 
shows the details of the prone position. Copy this 
as nearly as you can. At the beginning, this position 
will probably be intensely uncomfortable. Persist 
in it. Practice it ten minutes at a time. Try first to 
get it precisely right. About the third day it will 
begin to seem more natural and comfortable. The 
fourth day you will find that you are beginning to 
hold quite steady. Before the week is out you will 
find that you can place the sights on the target and 
hold them aligned there steadily. 

The principal faults of the beginner are: (1) 
lying head on to the target instead of faced 45 
degrees to the right; (2) left elbow too far to the 
left of a point directly under the rifle; (3) forearm 
of rifle not well down in the palm of the hand; 
(4) sling loop too loose or too tight; and (5) loop 
around arm down near the elbow instead of high 
up near armpit. 

It is well to have some kind of soft padding on 
the elbows of your shooting coat, otherwise your 
elbows may get sore from contact with the ground. 

Holding the Breath. When you have got the posi¬ 
tion correctly, and have practiced it enough so that 
it is no longer uncomfortable and you are begin¬ 
ning to hold steadily, then you can begin to prac¬ 
tice aiming at a small target while attempting to 
hold steady. When you aim you must hold your 
breath. Take a deep breath, then let it out until 
the lungs become normal, and then start to aim. 
Hold the breath while aiming, and then attempt 
to squeeze the trigger exactly as described hereafter 
(pp. 576-578)* If it becomes difficult, or you be¬ 
come shaky, bring the rifle down, rest a minute, 
then try again. 

Sifting Position. Do not practice this position un¬ 
til you have become a good shot in the prone posi¬ 
tion. Adjust the gunsling as before. The sling, arms, 
hands, and rifle are in the same relative position 
as when shooting prone. Half face to the right of 
the target and sit down. Rest the elbows on the 
knees, or just a little bit below the knees, the left 
elbow and left knee almost under the rifle. If 
ossible, stamp small holes in the ground for the 
eels to rest in to keep them from slipping. It is 
also permissible to cross the legs below the knees 
if you desire and if it gives added steadiness. 
Gradually you will find that there is just one spot 
on the kneecaps, or slightly below them, where 
the elbows will tend to rest firmly. Study Plate V 
(page 574) and imitate this as closely as possible. 

As before, practice this position, and holding, 
aiming, and squeezing the trigger in it for several 
days at home, before attempting to use it on the 
range. 

Kneeling Position. Do not practice this position 
until you have become a good shot in the prone 
and sitting positions. Adjust the gunsling on the 
left arm as before. Half face to the right of the 
target. Sit on the right heel, resting the weight of 
the body on it. If your ankle is limber enough 
you may sit on the side of the foot instead of on 
the heel. The left knee should point toward the 
target, with the left elbow resting on or a trifle 
in front of the kneecap. The sling, hands, arms. 
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and the rifle are in the same relative position as 
when shooting prone, except that the right elbow is 
not rested. The left elbow should be a little more 
under the rifle than in the preceding positions. 
Lean a little forward to get a good balance, then 
train yourself to control the slight tendency to 
sway from side to side. Study Plate VII (page 574) 
and endeavor to duplicate the position shown as 
closely as possible. 

Standing Position. Do not practice this position 
until you have become a good shot in the prone 
and sitting positions. After that, practice it at home 
almost daily, and on the range whenever you can 
do so. It is much more difficult to shoot well stand¬ 
ing than in the other positions, and it takes longer 
to learn it. But as in practical shooting you often 
cannot assume other positions because there is not 
time, or because ground or vegetation interfere 
with a view of the target from lower positions, 
you should endeavor to perfect yourself in shooting 
standing. No one is a finished rifleman until he 
can shoot at least fairly well in the standing posi¬ 
tion in both slow and rapid fire. 

Face almost directly to the right of the target. 
The left side should be toward the target, the feet 
from 12 to 18 inches apart (whatever distance 
seems steadiest). The left elbow should be well 
under the rifle. With long-armed shooters the left 
hand should grasp the forearm well out toward 
its tip. Short-armed shooters will have to grasp 
slightly closer to the trigger guard. The right elbow 
may be held high or low as seems steadiest. Hold 
the rifle medium hard to the shoulder with the 
right hand, using the left hand mostly to direct 
and steady the rifle. The right cheek should be 
pressed hard against the left side of the butt-stock. 
Let the forearm rest well down in the palm of the 
hand. Slight variations in this position are per¬ 
missible, and after considerable experience you 
may find that you can vary the position with ad¬ 
vantage; at the start, however, you should endeavor 
to duplicate the position as we have here described 
it as closely as possible. 

It is important that you get a good balance on 
both feet and the hips. If your body is out of bal¬ 
ance you will sway and tremble. Assume an erect, 
well-balanced standing position without the rifle 
in the hands. Now when you take up the rifle and 
aim with it, the weight of the rifle stretched out 
in front will tend to pull you forward. You should 
now lean back just a trifle, perhaps an inch or two, 
just enough to counteract the tendency of the rifle 
to pull you forward, thus getting in perfect balance. 
Do not lean forward at all as the beginner and 
poor shot usually do. 

It takes a great deal of practice to learn to hold 
steadily and shoot well standing. Practice daily in 
your room, assuming the position, aiming most 
carefully, and then practicing the trigger squeeze, 
all at a little target on the wall. Every good offhand 
shot practices daily in this way the whole year, be¬ 
sides getting all the regular shooting on the rifle 
range that he can find time for. 

The position described is known as the “Army 
Standing” position, and is prescribed in military 
matches and many matches in R.O.T.C. units. In 
N.R.A. Club competitions, the “N.R.A. Standing” 


position may be used; in this it is permissible to use 
the gunsling, and the elbow of the arm supporting 
the rifle may be placed against the body or rested 
on the hip. 

The gunsling is of little or no advantage in stand- 
ing positions, but often the resting of the left upper 
arm against the body, or wedging the left elbow 
into the hip, does give a slightly steadier position, 
although the “N.R.A. Standing” position is not a 
quickly assumed one for rapid-fire or snap shooting. 
(See Plate VI.) 

For slow-fire shooting the position that one final¬ 
ly assumes as his best position will depend much 
upon his physical conformation. The beginner 
should experiment a little with slight changes in 
position before selecting one in which to perfect 
himself. As one aims and endeavors to hold steadily, 
the sights will drift and tremble around the bull. 
It is never possible to hold with such absolute 
steadiness in the standing position as one can in 
the prone position, or as often can be done in the 
sitting position. But with considerable practice one 
does hold steadier, and he must try to control and 
time his trigger squeeze so that the last ounce of 
pressure which discharges the rifle is squeezed or 
“wished” on just as the front sisdit drifts under the 
bull. 

The Secret of Steady Holding. Holding must never 
be a physical exercise. Do not try to hold by brute 
strength. Contract your muscles only enough to 
place your bones in such position that the bones 
will hold the rifle up. Then relax every other 
muscle. Particularly, have the comb of the stock 
high enough so that you can lay or rest (not press) 
your cheek down on it so as to relax the large 
muscle at the back of the neck and between the 
shoulder blades (trapezius). Relax all the other 
muscles also that are not needed to hold the bones 
in the position. Try to make the bones hold the 
rifle. Relax, be lazy, be quiet, be slow, be uniform, 
and thus you will gradually learn to hold steady. 
He who fusses, frets, screws himself into an un¬ 
comfortable position, changes his position, tries to 
hold by brute strength, never learns to hold steady. 

Trigger Squeeze. After you have learned to aim 
your rifle uniformly, and to hold the rifle steadily 
in the prone position with the gunsling, the next 
essential you must master is the trigger squeeze so 
you can discharge the rifle without disturbing the 
accurate aim and steady hold. This is one of the 
most important things in rifle shooting. A very 
natural tendency is to jerk the trigger when the aim 
is right, and to set the muscles and flinch against 
the recoil and report which you know are coming; 
you will have to train yourself out of these natural 
tendencies. The difference between the poor and 
good shots, and between the good and excellent 
shots, all lies in the relative excellence of their con¬ 
trol of the trigger. 

Long years of experience in the training of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men to shoot the rifle have 
shown that there is one best way for a beginner to 
train himself to squeeze the trigger so that he will 
not jerk or flinch. You should squeeze or press it 
so gradually that you will not know when the rifle 
is going to fire. Not knowing exactly when the rifle 
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will be discharged, you will not know when to set 
your muscles against the kick; that is, you will not 
flinch. Therefore, during the beginning of your 
practice you should invariably squeeze the trigger 
in the following manner until it becomes a fixed 
habit, so that you will do it naturally in this way 
even when you do not think particularly about it. 

Assume a correct and steady prone position with 
the gunsling. You must be able to hold steady in 
this position before you start to learn trigger 
squeeze. Aim roughly at the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye, forefinger applying a slight pressure on 
the trigger, enough to take up the slack on the 
trigger if your trigger has a slack or preliminary 
pull, but not nearly enough pressure to discharge 
the rifle. It is best to press or squeeze the trigger 
with the first joint of the forefinger, because this 
is the most sensitive and delicately trained portion 
of the human body. Some marksmen, however, 
prefer to use the second joint. It really does not 
make much difference which you use. As soon as 
you become well set in the position, take a deep 
breath, let the lungs become normal, and then start 
your effort to hold steadily and aim accurately. 
When the aim appears to be correct, the front sight 
having steadied down under and almost touching 
the bottom of the bull’s-eye, very gradually and 
carefully increase the pressure of your forefinger 
on the trigger. Increase the pressure ounce by 
ounce, but increase it only when the front sight is 
aligned properly on the bottom of the bulVs-eye. 
If, through difficulty in holding, or in seeing the 
sights, your front sight drifts away from the bottom 
of the bull, stop increasing the pressure, hold what 
pressure you have already applied to the trigger by 
keeping the forefinger immobile, and go on with 
the increase of pressure, ounce by ounce, only when 
the front sight is aligned correctly again. During 
one of the moments when the squeeze or pressure 
is being increased, and when the sights are correctly 
aligned, the rifle will be discharged more or less 
unexpectedly. Now, not knowing exactly when it 
was going off, you did not set your muscles against 
the kick, did not flinch, and the rifle was not dis¬ 
turbed in its alignment at the critical instant just 
before the discharge. Then, if the sights were cor¬ 
rectly adjusted for range and wind, the bull’s-eye 
will surely be struck. 

Trigger-Squeeze Exercise. You should practice this 
trigger squeeze and its co-ordination with holding 
and aiming in your home for a few days before 
you begin to shoot on the range with ammunition. 
To be specific: When you get your first rifle, do 
not rush right out on the range to try it out. In¬ 
stead, first teach yourself to hold it steadily in the 
standard prone position with the gunsling. Then 
study the sights and aiming. Then start in to 

{ >ractice the trigger-squeeze exercise described be- 
ow for three or four days before you begin to shoot 
with ammunition. This is the quickest and safest 
way to learn. Any other way is almost certain to 
cause you to develop bad habits which must be 
broken before you can succeed. 

Every rifle shot of note practices trigger-squeeze 
exercises. Most really fine shots practice them for 15 
minutes at a time, at least two or three times a 


week. The exercise may be done in your home, with 
a small bull’s-eye target tacked or taped on the 
wall ten feet or more away. Place the target in a 
good light where it can be seen distinctly, at about 
the same height above the floor that your rifle is 
when you aim it. Pad your elbows, or else place a 
thick mat on the floor to rest them on to keep them 
from getting sore. It does no harm to a good rifle 
to snap it, but it is desirable to insert a fired case 
and rotate it from time to time. The following are 
the details of this exercise when it is done in the 
prone position: 

(1) Adjust the gunsling properly, tight enough 
to give firm support, loop high up on upper arm. 

(2) Lie down, assume the correct prone position 
with gunsling, rifle aimed roughly at the target. 

(3) Place forefinger on trigger with very light 
pressure, just enough to take up the slack or pre¬ 
liminary pull if the trigger has such a pull, but not 
nearly enough to discharge the rifle. 

(4) Take a deep breath, let out about half of 
it, and then hold the breath. 

(5) Aim accurately at the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye, at the same time holding as steadily as 
you can. 

(6) Squeeze or press the trigger slowly, increas¬ 
ing pressure only when the aim is right, holding 
what pressure you have already applied when the 
front sight drifts off the bull, and go ahead with 
the increase of pressure only when the front sight 
drifts back to the bull again. 

(7) Just at the instant, or the instant before, the 
rifle “snaps,” try to call your shot—that is, catch 
with the eye the exact point where the sights were 
aligned the instant before the trigger gave way, 
which is the spot where you would expect your 
bullet to strike the target had the rifle been loaded 
and the sights correctly adjusted for range and 
wind. 

Take the rifle down from the shoulder and wait 
a few seconds after each shot. Do not attempt to 
fire more than ten shots at a time in these exercises 
at the start or you will get tired and shaky. Get up, 
rest a few minutes, then go at it again. Ten to 15 
minutes at a time, twice a day, is as much as you 
should do. 

This exercise teaches you not only trigger 
squeeze, but the proper co-ordination of holding 
and aiming with the squeeze. Remember that it is 
absolutely necessary that you learn this by home 
practice before you start to shoot on the range with 
ammunition, otherwise you will be merely wasting 
your ammunition and time, and your complete 
lack of results will discourage you. It will also be 
very helpful if you practice this exercise regularly 
even after you have become a good shot. 

After two or three weeks of this exercise, com¬ 
bined with range shooting, you will be able to 
place all but about a couple of ounces of the pres¬ 
sure on the trigger necessary to discharge the rifle 
as you place your rifle to the shoulder. This greatly 
quickens the trigger squeeze, and makes it simpler. 
But you must be careful to squeeze these last ounces 
on very carefully, and only when the aim is right. 
After still further practice you seem to be able to 
often “wish” this last ounce of pressure on the 
trigger just as the aim is most perfect. Then you 



have arrived. After reaching this point, see that you 
continue with these trigger-squeeze exercises so that 
you retain this highly desirable skill. 

Sight Adjustment and Range Practice. After you 
have become fairly proficient in the co-ordination 
of holding, aiming, and squeezing by practicing 
the trigger-squeeze exercise in your home for a few 
days, you can then profitably proceed to range 
practice. At the outset this should be conducted 
similarly to the trigger-squeeze exercise. Start firing 
at a range of only 25 yards. At this distance it will 
be easy for you to hit the target. If you do not have 
a regular spotting telescope, any field glasses or 
cheap telescope will enable you to see the bullet 
holes as you shoot, and thus you will not have to 
leave the firing point and go down to the target 
to see where you are hitting it until after you have 
completed firing on all targets you have placed on 
the butt. 

Rifle sights are adjusted at the factory, but they 
may not suit the individual or the sights may have 
been damaged or misaligned in shipment. Thus it 
sometimes happens that with normal aim a new 
rifle will not even hit the entire target at 25 yards 
when you first start to shoot it. In that case you 
should lie down at only 10 yards from the target, 
and fire, say, three shots at it. At this short range 
these bullets should almost surely strike the target 
somewhere, no matter how far the sights are from 
normal adjustment. Now adjust your sights as de¬ 
scribed below so that when you fire again the bul¬ 
lets will group close to the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye. When you go back to the 25-yard firing 
point, your shots fired from there with this adjust¬ 
ment of the sights should surely strike somewhere 
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on the 25-yard target. An improvised target with a 
black aiming bull’s-eye about 2 inches in diameter 
may be used for this practice, but it will be much 
more convenient and instructive if you use the 
standard N.R.A. 75-foot (25-yard) small-bore target. 

At the start, do not endeavor to hit the bull’s- 
eye, but rather try to make a small group of ten 
shots. Let this group center anywhere on the target. 
You are really testing out your ability to co-ordi¬ 
nate hold, aim, and squeeze, and do it uniformly. 
Keep at this group shooting until you can do these 
things so well and so uniformly that you can group 
ten consecutive shots in about a 2-inch circle as 
shown in group A on Plate VIII. When you can 
get your group this small it indicates that you are 
co-ordinating very well for this stage of your prac¬ 
tice, and you are ready for your first lesson in 
sight adjustment, which consists of learning how to 
move your group into the center of the bull’s-eye. 
You should always adjust your sights to do this. 
Never change your aiming point. 

The point of aim is the spot on the target where 
the front sight is aligned, usually the bottom edge 
of the bull’s-eye. The center of impact is the center 
of the group on the target where the bullets from 
an aligned rifle strike. The object of sight adjust¬ 
ment is to make the center of impact come to a 
certain position with reference to the point of aim. 
If you aim at the bottom of the bull’s-eye (see p. 
572) you want your center of impact to be a little 
above the point of aim so that the bullets will 
strike in the center of the bull’s-eye. In hunting 
it is usually best to have the point of aim and 
center of impact coincide. 

To make your rifle center its shots higher with 
respect to the point of aim, raise the rear sight. To 
lower the center of impact, lower the rear sight. 
To make the rifle shoot to the right, move the rear 
sight to the right, or to move the center of impact 
to the left, move the rear sight to the left. In other 
words the general rule is: “Move your rear sight in 
the direction in which you xoish to move your cen¬ 
ter of impact.” Memorize this rule. 

Let us now introduce you to a measurement or 
graduation which is in general use among all 
modern, well-informed rifle shooters. A minute of 
angle, or a minute, as it is called for short, is that 
graduation or dimension on the rear sight which 
has an adjusting value of one inch per hundred 
yards. That is, raising your rear sight one minute 
will raise your center of impact one inch on a tar¬ 
get 100 yards away, or Vi inch at 25 yards, or V2 
inch at 50 yards, or 2 inches at 200 yards. Similarly, 
one minute in windage adjustment will move your 
center of impact horizontally a like amount. Mem¬ 
orize this rule: “One minute equals one inch per 
hundred yards,” and all will be easy. 

Now look again at Plate VIII, the target there 
illustrated being the standard N.R.A. small-bore 
target. On these targets the scoring rings are always 
one minute apart. Thus on the 25-yard target the 
rings are Vi inch apart, 50 yards, V2 inch, and 100 
yards, one inch apart. Notice group A in this plate. 
The center of the group is four rings (i.e., minutes) 
below the center of the bull’s-eye, and three rings 
or minutes to the left of the center of the bull. 
Therefore, if you had been shooting for a small 
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group only, and had just made group A, then if 
you were to raise your elevation 4 minutes, and 
move your windage to the right 3 minutes, and then 
shoot another group of shots, that group would 
be located something like the group shown in the 
center of the bull’s-eye, and your score would total 
about 97 points. 

Let us now look at the sights themselves. Modern 
sights with minute of angle adjustment operate on 
the same principle as the machinist’s micrometer. 
Plate IX shows the elevation scales on such a sight. 
The lower graduated scale on the slide has lines for 
each 5 minutes. The graduations around the head 
of the screw above are for single minutes, with 
short lines between them for half-minutes. There 
are 5 graduations of minutes, or 10 half-minutes, 
around the circumference of this screw. Turning 
this screw one complete revolution will raise or 
lower the elevation 5 minutes, moving the scale 
past the pointer on the slide from one graduation 
to the next 5-minute graduation above or below it, 
depending on which way you turn the screw. 
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Plate IX. Elevation Scales. 

As you turn the screw around you will notice 
that it “clicks” as it passes each half-minute gradua¬ 
tion. This is so that you can feel the graduations 
as well as see them in case you should have to 
adjust the sight in too dim or glaring light to see 
the graduations. If you turn the sight four clicks 
you know you have adjusted it just 2 minutes. 

Plate IX shows the sight adjusted to 5 minutes 
in elevation—that is, 5 minutes on the lower scale— 
and zero on the screw. Suppose your sight was set 
at this elevation when you fired the group shown in 
Plate VIII. Then to raise the sight 4 minutes to 
bring the center of impact up to a level with the 
center of the bull, you would turn the screw to 
the right, clockwise, until the figure 4 on the screw 
came to the index line, or turn the screw in the 
same direction eight clicks. Then the index pointer 
on the lower scale should be just slightly above the 
10-minute line, and the sight would read 9 minutes 
—that is, considerably over 5 minutes on the slide, 
and 4 minutes on the screw. If you will take this 
particular example we have been describing and 
move the sight on your rifle accordingly, you will 
get onto the whole theory and process in a few 
minutes. The system is exceedingly simple, despite 
this long description, and once you have become 
familiar with it all uncertainty as to sight adjust¬ 
ment will disappear. You can move your sight and 
place your center of impact wherever you want it 
on the target with absolute certainty. 

The windage adjustment works on the same 
micrometer principle, but the scale is sometimes 
a little different. Plate X shows the usual wind¬ 
age scale. The graduated lines on this scale are 4 


minutes apart instead of 5 minutes on the elevation 
slide. The screw to the left has eight graduations 
around its head, each of which clicks. A complete 
turn of the screw moves the scale one graduation of 
4 minutes; therefore, each click on the screw is for 
a half-minute, the same as each click on the eleva¬ 
tion screw. Plate X shows an adjustment of 2 
minutes right windage. If your windage was set 
at this adjustment when you made group A on 
Plate VIII, then you would simply turn the wind¬ 
age screw six clicks, moving the sight 3 minutes to 
the right, to shift the center of impact to a vertical 
line passing through the center of the bull’s-eye. 

The reason why these sights are provided with 
half-minute graduations and clicks in addition to 
those for minutes, is that the accurate rifles and 
ammunition now provided by our manufacturers 
will respond to a more accurate adjustment than 
an inch per hundred yards, and for the finest 
competitive target shooting we need the refinement 
of the half-minute. Indeed, some sights are now 
being graduated in quarter-minutes. The matter 
of half- or quarter-minute graduations need not 
confuse you because they change the point of im¬ 
pact just a half- or a quarter-inch per hundred 
yards. 

You will need not only to adjust your sight at 
the beginning of a score to bring your group into 
the center of the 10-ring, but also you will fre- 
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Plate X. Windage Scale. 

quently have to make minor adjustments during 
the shooting of a string of ten or 20 shots to keep 
the shots well into the 10-ring. While a good rifle 
and ammunition ought to shoot quite consistently 
to the same spot once the rifle has been warmed up, 
they do not invariably do so. Also, temperature 
and wind conditions may change while you are 
firing this string of ten or 20 shots, making a change 
in sight adjustment desirable. 

Thus, suppose your first three or four shots strike 
in the 10-ring, but on looking at the bullet holes 
through your spotting scope you notice that they 
are all above the center of the ring. At this point it 
is advisable to reduce your elevation a half-minute, 
as you might pull a shot a trifle high, and if so it 
would probably strike above the 10-ring. This same 
thing may occur in windage due to a slight in¬ 
crease or decrease in the wind. 

As you proceed from shooting at a short range 
to a longer one you will have to raise the adjust¬ 
ment of the rear sight to compensate for the drop 
of the bullet. For example, the bullet of the .22 
long rifle regular-velocity cartridge drops, by the 
force of gravity, about 8 inches in its flight from 
50 to 100 yards, and if you were to fire at 100 yards 
with the elevation you found correct for 50 yards 
your bullet would strike the 100-yard target about 
8 inches below the center of the bull’s-eye. There¬ 
fore, you must add about 8 minutes to your 50- 
yard elevation when shooting at 100 yards, because 
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8 minutes will raise your center of impact 8 inches 
at too yards. 

When you use a rear sight adjusting to minutes 
you gain another advantage. The angles of eleva¬ 
tion for different ranges have been determined 
for all cartridges with a table of these angles for 
the cartridge you are using, and having determined 
your elevation for a given range by shooting at 
that range, you at once know your approximate 
elevation for all other distances. For example, here 
is the table for the .22 long rifle cartridges, both 
regular-velocity and the high-speed variety. 


ANGLES OF ELEVATION 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridges 


Range 

.22 L. R. Regular 

.22 L. R. High Speed 

M V. 1100 f.s. 

M.V. 1400 f.s. 

Yards 

Minutes 

Half Minutes 
or Clicks 

Minutes 

Half Minutes 
or Clicks 

25 

3.4 

6.8 

2.3 

4.6 

50 

7.1 

14.2 

4.7 

9.4 

75 

10.9 

21.8 

7.5 

15.0 

100 

15.1 

30.2 

10.5 

21.0 

125 

19.2 

38.4 

13.7 

27.4 

150 

23.8 

47.6 

17.2 

34.4 

175 

28.3 

56.6 

20.7 

41.4 

200 

•33.0 

66.0 

24.6 

49.7 

225 

37,9 

75.8 

28.4 

56.8 

250 

43.2 

86.4 

32.6 

65.2 

275 

48.5 

97.0 • 

37.0 

74.0 

300 

53.7 

107.4 

41.3 

82.6 


Plate XI. 


To use this table: Suppose you had shot at 50 
yards with regular-velocity ammunition and found 
your normal elevation to be 9 minutes. Then for 
100 yards your elevation should be about 17 
minutes, because the table shows that the 100-yard 
elevation is 8 minutes higher than the 50-yard ele¬ 
vation. Or, as the table shows an angle of 7.1 
minutes for 50 yards, and the correct angle deter¬ 
mined for you and your rifle is 9 minutes, you 
could simply add 1.9 minutes to all the figures 
above, and you would have approximately the ele¬ 
vations on your sight for the various distances. 

We say “approximately the elevation” because 
this table will seldom be absolutely correct for 
every man and rifle. But it will usually be so close 
that you can set your sights by it and the first shot 
at the new range will hit in the aiming bull or 
close to it. 

This table has been prepared on the assumption 
that aim is taken at the center of the bull's-eye. 
If, however, you aim at six o’clock on the bull’s-eye 
of the standard small-bore targets, then allowance 
must be made for the varying radii of the aiming 
bull’s-eyes. Thus in changing from the 3-inch aim¬ 
ing bull at 50 yards to the 6-inch aiming bull’s-eye 
at 100 yards, you must add l 1 ^ minutes (or 3 
clicks) to the difference between the two figures 
shown in the table to allow for actually aiming 
1% inches farther below the center of the bull’s- 
eye on the 100-yard target than you did on the 
50-yard target. 

Although this table is very useful and convenient, 
the really good shot does not depend much on it. 
He records all his elevations and windages, together 
with wind and weather conditions, in his score 
book. Soon he has records therein for every dis¬ 
tance and condition, and from them he can set his 
sights so accurately that he gets a large percentage 
of his first shots in the 10-ring. It is impossible to 


keep all such records in one’s head, and the score 
book is a very necessary help to good shooting. 

Adjustment with Crude Sights. Unfortunately 
many shooters buy rifles with crude sights because 
they are cheaper, not realizing that such sights 
handicap them so much that really interesting or 
successful shooting cannot be done with them. 
Nevertheless, we give you here what rules we can 
for adjusting such sights, if only to show their 
shortcomings. 

The only rule we can give you for adjusting an 
open rear sight is the general one: “Move your rear 
sight the way you want your shot to go.” You will 
have to guess, more or less, at how much to move 
it in elevation by means of the little step elevator, 
and by driving it to the right or left through the 
barrel slot for windage. Then shoot to see if you 
have moved it enough, and if not, try again. Also, 
the influence of the intensity and direction of light 
shining on open rear sights is enough to upset all 
calculations completely. It is not possible to do 
consistently good shooting, day after day, with such 
sights. 

If your rear sight is an aperture sight with rather 
crude sliding scales for elevation and windage, 
then proceed as follows to determine the rule for 
its adjustments: Measure the distance between grad¬ 
uations on the scale. This is easiest done by placing 
a ruler on the scale. If, for example, you find that 
there are five lines on the scale to every quarter- 
inch on the rule, then the lines are 0.05 inch apart. 
Then measure the distance between the front and 
rear sights. Say you find this to be 28 inches. In 100 
yards there are 3600 inches, which divided by 28 
equals 128. Therefore, every move on the rear sight 
will move the center of impact 128 times that 
amount on the 100-yard target. The distance be¬ 
tween lines on the scale having been found to be 
0.05 inch, multiply this by 128, and we get 6.4 
inches. Therefore, for the scale on this sight we 
have determined the rule: Moving the sight one 
graduation on the scale moves the center of impact 
6.4 inches at 100 yards—or, of course, 3.2 inches 
at 50 yards. 

To see these rough scales clearly enough to set 
the sights with any pretense of accuracy you will 
usually have to get up from the firing point, hold 
the sight in a good light close to the eye, and, 
looking carefully at it, count the number of lines 
from the top of the scale to the index pointer, then 
loosen the clamping screw, and carefully shove 
the slide up or down the desired amount, guessing 
at adjustment between lines. A screwdriver is 
necessary with some sights to loosen and tighten 
the windage adjustment. After moving the sight 
approximately the desired amount, you will then 
have to fire a few shots at the target to see if the 
adjustment is correct. Of course none of this can 
be done within the time limit of one minute per 
shot allowed in target shooting. Such sights are 
very unsatisfactory for such shooting, or any shoot¬ 
ing where any great degree of accuracy is desired. 

Wind Allowance. Wind deflects the bullet from 
its straight course from muzzle to target, carrying 
or blowing the bullet with it. Thus a wind from 
the right will carry a bullet to the left, causing it 
to strike on the left side of the target. Wind from 
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the rear may very slightly decrease the air resist¬ 
ance, causing a bullet fired over a long distance 
to strike slightly higher on the target, and a head 
wind has the opposite effect. 

Wind force is measured in miles per hour of its 
travel. The higher the wind force or velocity the 
greater the deflection. If the wind velocity is under 
three miles per hour the wind can hardly be felt, 
and only smoke drift will show it. A wind of five 
miles per hour can be felt on the face, and leaves 
begin to rustle; this is called a gentle breeze. At ten 
miles per hour leaves and small twigs are in con¬ 
stant motion and light flags are extended; this wind 
is called “fresh.” At 15 miles per hour, wind begins 
to raise dust and loose paper, and move small 
branches; this wind is called “strong.” At 20 miles 
per hour, small trees in leaf begin to sway, and you 
jam your hat tighter on your head; this wind is 
called “very strong.” At wind velocities over 20 
miles per hour it does not pay to shoot with small¬ 
bore rifles. 

Wind direction is indicated by the hours of the 
clock, assuming that the clock is laid on the range, 
face up, with 12 o’clock at the target and 6 o’clock 
at the firing point. Thus a wind blowing directly 
from the right is a 3-0’clock wind. Winds from 3 
and 9 o’clock give the greatest lateral deviation. 
Those from 2, 4, 8, and 10 o’clock have about 
seven-eighths of the deflecting force of 3- and 9- 
o’clock winds of the same velocity, while those 
from 1, 5, 7, and 11 o’clock have about one-half 
the 3- or 9-0’clock deflection. 

When you shoot at a certain distance on a very 
calm day—no appreciable wind—you find that you 
have to set your wind gauge at a certain reading 
to strike the center of the bull’s-eye. This sight 
setting then becomes your “zero” windage for that 
range. It is from this zero that you have to calcu¬ 
late and set your sights for wind allowance. 

Wind correction will always be an estimate, as 
force and direction can never be told exactly and, 
as a matter of fact, both change slightly every 
second or so. Set your sights as nearly as you can 
calculate by the table, and then make the necessary 
sight correction. Afterward make elaborate notes 
in your score book, as to the force and direction 
of the wind, and the amount of wind correction 
found necessary. With a month or more of such 
estimating, correcting, and recording you should 
become a very fair wind calculator. Your entries 
in your score book, if rather elaborately and under¬ 
standing^ kept, will help a lot. 

Telescopic Sights. Practically every rifle tourna¬ 
ment now carries several events in which telescope 
sights are permitted. Many riflemen whose eyes are 
no longer sufficiently keen to compete with the 
younger generation of shooters, using iron sights, 
find that with a good telescope sight their ability 
to score well has diminished little if any. Tele¬ 
scopic sights at their best are slightly more accurate 
than iron sights as they practically eliminate the 
errors of aim. A good telescopic sight score will 
usually have more shots in the X-ring than will an 
iron sight score. 

Several splendid American-made telescope sights 
are available. They are made with various powers 
of magnification, from 2^ to 20 and higher. The 


10-power glass is the one most generally used for 
small-bore target shooting. Glasses can be had with 
objective lenses from i nc h to ll A i nc hes. Those 
with the smaller diameters are entirely satisfactory, 
but the larger the objective the brighter is the view 
through the scope, and the more effectively it can 
be used for spotting shots in the target. The reti¬ 
cule should be the “medium” or “medium fine” 
cross hair. 

All the above telescopes are equipped with 
double micrometer mounts, adjustable for both 
elevation and windage. Screwing out (counter¬ 
clockwise—up) on the top micrometer screw re¬ 
sults in taking higher elevation. Screwing out 
(counterclockwise—left) on the right-hand mi¬ 
crometer screw results in taking windage to the 
right, and vice versa. The stems of the screws are 
graduated with lines 25 minutes apart, and the 
barrels of the screws are graduated with lines half¬ 
minutes apart. In addition, the best mounts have 
quarter-minute clicks, the barrel clicking for each 
half-minute and also between the half-minutes. To 
read a telescope sight mount, if, for example, two 
graduations are in sight on the stem (50 half¬ 
minutes) , and the barrel reads halfway between 
15 and 16, the reading is 6514 half-minutes. The 
value of these adjustments is as stated only when 
the distance between the centers of the base blocks 
on the barrel of the rifle is 7.2 inches. Bases are 
so located on most of the best small-bore target 
rifles. 

In order that the mountings can be set at the 
location of these bases, and also that the eyepiece 
can be adjusted about 2 inches in front of one’s 
eye when one assumes the standard firing positions, 
it is necessary that the tube of the telescope sight 
be at least about 18 inches long. A collar encircles 
the tube just in front of the front mount, and can 
be clamped in position with a screw. Each time the 
rifle is fired the scope tube recoils slightly forward, 
and it should be pulled back before the next shot 
until this collar abuts against the front of the front 
mount to insure that the scope will be the proper 
and uniform distance from the eye. 

Proper focusing of the telescope sight is essential 
for accurate results and to avoid eyestrain, and the 
instructions furnished by the manufacturers should 
be carefully read and followed. 

Telescope sights can be readily removed from 
the rifle by merely unscrewing the clamping screws 
and sliding the mounts off their bases, when the 
iron sights can be used. The telescopes can then 
be replaced again in about a minute in perfect 
adjustment. 

Usually a higher comb is desirable on the stock 
when telescope sights are used. This can be easily 
accomplished by lacing a Monte Carlo cheek pad 
on the stock when the scope is used, and removing 
it when iron sights are used. 

Slow Firing. In slow-fire target shooting we have 
ample opportunity to train ourselves in all those 
things that are necessary for accurate shooting. 
We know the exact distance to the target, we 
have a well-defined black bull’s-eye on a white 
background to aim at, we see where each bullet 
strikes the target, and we have plenty of time to 
correct our errors and to perfect ourselves in the 







execution of each detail. This is what slow fire is 
for—the perfection of each detail, so that practical 
shooting, which we will take up later, will be more 
accurate and effective. Thus our constant endeavor 
in slow fire is to do everything so perfectly and 
so uniformly that a high score will result—to place 
every bullet in the 10-ring in the center of the 
aiming bull’s-eye. 

In the United States, slow-fire shooting with .22 
caliber rifles is conducted in accordance with rules 
prescribed by the National Rifle Association. The 
distances are usually 50 and 75 feet indoors, and 
50 meters, 50, 100, and 200 yards on outdoor ranges. 
The targets used are the standard National Rifle 
Association small-bore targets; there is a different 
target for each distance. Such shooting is usually 
conducted by rifle clubs that are affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association on their home ranges. 
Competitions are held among their own members 
or with other clubs. There are also regional and 
state competitions, and the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion holds indoor and outdoor mail matches and 
stages large regional and national competitions at 
various rifle ranges throughout the country. It is a 
great advantage to the shooter to join a club af¬ 
filiated with the National Rifle Association and 
shoot with it, because he is then able to use their 
well-equipped range, and he learns a lot by asso¬ 
ciation with the good shots in the club. But if a 
shooter is so situated that he cannot join a club it 
is not difficult to build quickly a small-bore range 
almost anywhere in farming country, and to prac¬ 
tice alone on such a range. The present discussion 
and the advanced works on marksmanship are an 
aid to one who has to train himself without the 
aid of a coach. Although such a lone shooter can¬ 
not compete shoulder to shoulder with others, he 
can compete with world’s record scores, and it is 
entirely possible for him to develop his shooting 
ability in this manner, alone on his own range, so 
that he can visit the big national competitions with 
as good a chance of winning as anyone. 

Thus, if you want to excel with the rifle, get a 
range, even if you have to build it yourself, study 
this volume and indulge in home practice until 
you know the theoretical side, and then get all the 
practical shooting you can on the range, preferably 
one morning or afternoon a week if you can afford 
that much time. About two months of careful week¬ 
ly practice should make you into a very fair shot, 
but to reach and stay in the expert class requires 
much longer. Indeed, progress is very analogous 
to that in learning to play golf—no harder, and no 
easier, but containing a little simple mechanics 
and science which make a particular appeal to the 
majority of our boys and men. 

We shall assume that you have a suitable rifle 
range available. Before you leave your home for 
the range, wipe all the oil out of the bore and 
chamber of your rifle, because the first few shots 
from a clean, oily bore are likely to fly a little 
wild. Also check over and see that you have the 
following material—nothing forgotten: 

Rifle with bolt in it and sights on it 
Score book and pencil Spotting scope and stand 
Ammunition Cartridge block 

Forked rifle rest Shooting coat and glove 
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The following material may also be necessary, de¬ 
pending on conditions: 

Paper targets, tacks, and small hammer 
Canvas sheet to lie on (damp or dirty 
ground) 

Telescope sight 
Shooting spectacles 
Tool kit 

Advanced shooters usually carry all these articles, 
except rifle and shooting coat, in a small satchel 
or metal box termed a “dope bag.’’ 

On arriving at the range, the first thing to do 
is to look at the wind and weather conditions and 
set your sights. If you have done considerable 
shooting with your rifle and ammunition, then you 
should turn to your score book, see if you can find 
in it a sheet where you fired at this same distance 
under the same weather and wind conditions as 
now prevail, and set your sights at the elevation 
and windage that proved correct on that occasion. 
Then record the sight setting, together with the 
distance you are shooting at, wind and weather 
conditions, and details of rifle and ammunition on 
a blank page in your score book. Then smoke your 
sights black so they will not glisten. This may be 
done in the flame of burning camphor, a small 
acetylene lantern, a candle, or even a match; wipe 
all oil off the sights before attempting to blacken 
them. Do not blacken ivory or red bead sights. 

Slow Fire, Prone. When the range officer tells you 
that a certain target is available for you to fire on, 
go to that firing point, set up your spotting scope 
trained and focused on your target, and place your 
forked rifle rest, cartridge block with the required 
number of cartridges in it, score book and pencil 
in position. Adjust the gunsling on your arm, and 
then lie down ready to fire. In this position every¬ 
thing should be arranged in a convenient and 
methodical manner. Set up the spotting scope so 
that it is just to the right or left of the barrel of 
your aimed rifle, but not so close as to interfere 
with free holding. The forked rifle rest should be 
in the ground a little to the right of where your 
left hand is when aiming, and the score book and 
cartridge block should be convenient to your right 
hand. Thus, when you fire a shot you can lower 
your rifle into the rifle rest, and leaning your head 
a little to one side, bring your eye over to the 
spotting scope without disturbing your position on 
the ground. 

Get everything arranged systematically and your 
position correct before you start to fire. This is 
very important. Place your rifle to your shoulder, 
sling correct, aim at the target, and see if your 
position is correct and comfortable. If not, shift the 
position a little until it is right. Note where your 
elbows rest on the ground and make little holes 
there for them so they will not slip out of position. 
Then do not get out of this position or vary it a 
particle while you are firing your string of ten or 
twenty rounds. It is necessary, of course, to brin? 
your rifle down into the rest after each shot, ana 
to lean over to see through the spotting scope, but 
any other movements should be avoided, so that 
each time you put the butt of the rifle to your 
shoulder to aim it comes to as identically the same 
position as you can make it—same lie on the 
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ground, same tension on gunsling, elbows at same 
spot on the ground. Uniform and accurate shoot¬ 
ing requires uniform holding. The shooter who 
fidgets around on the firing point, or who gets up 
and lies down again after he has started his string, 
gets a miserable score, and at once publishes the 
fact that he is a tyro. 

Everything about your position being correct, 
place the rifle to your shoulder, looking for and 
aiming at your own targets, steady down, perfect 
your aim, and squeeze off as carefully and correctly 
as you can. Call your shot. Then methodically 
lower your rifle into the forked rifle rest which 
takes its weight off your arms and prevents fatigue, 
lean over to the spotting scope, look at your target, 
note where the bullet has struck, then place a fig¬ 
ure 1 on the target diagram on your score sheet to 
indicate where the first shot struck. 

If this first shot did not strike where you called 
it, then you should make the necessary correction 
in sight adjustment. Assume now that you are fir- 


TABLE OF WIND ALLOWANCE 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridge, 40-Grain Bullet. M.V. 1100 La. 




Inches and Minutes Bullet Is Deflected 


Miles 

By 

By 

By 

Distance 


1, 5,7 and 11 

2, 4, 8 and 10 
o’Clock Winds 

3 and 9 


o’Clock Winds 

o’Clock Winds 



Inches | 

| Min. 

Inches 

Min. 

Inches 

Min. 


5 

.22 

.45 

.38 

.77 

.45 

.9 

50 Yards 

10 

.45 

.90 

.78 

1.57 

.90 

1.8 

1 Minute —% Inch 

15 

.67 

1.35 

1.19 

2.38 

1.35 

2.7 

20 

.90 

1.80 

1.57 

3.15 

1.80 

3.6 


5 

.90 

.90 

1.57 

1.57 

1.80 

1.8 

100 Yards 

10 

1.80 

1.80 

3.15 

3.15 

3.60 

3.6 

1 Minute — 1 Inch 

15 

2.70 

2.70 

4.82 

4.82 

5.40 

5.4 

20 

3.60 

3.60 

6.30 

6.30 

7.20 

7.2 


5 

3.60 

1.80 

6.30 

3.15 

7.20 

3.6 

200 Yards 

10 

7.20 

3.60 

12.60 

6.30 

14.40 

7.2 

1 Minute —2 Inches 

15 

10.80 

5.40 

18.90 

9.45 

21.60 

10.8 

20 

14.40 

7.20 

25.20 

12.60 

28.80 

14.4 


Table is approximately correct for .22 L. R. High-Speed Cartridges also. 


Plate XII. 


ing the score shown on Plate XIII at 100 yards. It 
is a sunny spring day with an 8-mile wind from 
3 o'clock, and for your first shot you have set 
your elevation at 24 half-minutes or clicks, and 
your wind gauge at 3 half-minutes or clicks left. 
You call your first shot a bull, and you there¬ 
fore place a small dot in the center of the square 
in the “Call” column. When you look through 
your spotting scope you see that the bullet has 
struck in the 9-ring at one o’clock and you place a 
figure 1 on the target diagram. Now you change 
your sight adjustment to elevation 21 and windage 
5 left, because this lowering of 3 half-minutes or 
clicks will lower your next shot ii / 2 inches, or 
ii / 2 rings, which is just how much too high your 
first shot struck; and moving the wind gauge 2 
half-minutes left will bring your next shot just 
one inch or one ring to the left, which is just how 
much your first shot struck to the right of the 
center of the bull’s-eye. You now fire your second, 
third, fourth, and fifth shots under identical con¬ 
ditions, and all strike in the 10-ring, but you note 
that your group is forming in the upper left-hand 
section of the 10-ring. It is not safe to let it form 


so far from the center, because there is danger of 
a shot going out. So you lower your elevation a 
half-minute, or half-inch, to 20, and also move 
your wind gauge a half-minute right. Your sixth, 
seventh, and eighth shots, all of which are called 
bulls, center well in toward the center of the 10- 
ring. On the ninth shot you get a bad pull when 
the front sight appears a little to the right of 
directly under the bull, and, sure enough, when 
you look through your spotting scope you see your 
bullet hole in the 9-ring over at 3 o’clock. Of 
course, this is just where you pulled it, and no 
change in sight setting is indicated, so you are 
more careful how you pull your last shot, get it off 
perfectly, and it lands well into the 10-ring. After¬ 
ward, when you have time, you add up your score 
which totals 98, a fine average score for a very 
good shot. 

It is a great advantage to record every score you 
fire in this perfect manner. You can get to know 
your rifle thoroughly in no other way. There are 
too many of these data for any man to remember. 
The shooter who trusts to memory is continually 
making mistakes which lower his scores and his 
season’s average, and particularly he does not know 
his rifle well enough to often get a “10” for the 
first shot. If you keep your score book conscien¬ 
tiously you will win out in the end. This score sheet 
now gives you a most perfect guide for the next 
time that you come to shoot this rifle and ammuni¬ 
tion at 100 yards. 

Slow Fire, Sifting. Here the procedure is almost 
exactly the same as when shooting prone. Set up the 
spotting scope to the right so that you can lean 
over and look through it when necessary. The 
forked rifle rest is seldom needed, as it is easy to rest 
the rifle in the lap between shots. Select your 
ground so that if possible you sit on a spot a little 
higher than the spots where your heels rest, as this 
gives you a steadier position. You cannot hold 
sitting quite as steadily as you can prone, and de¬ 
tailed concentration and co-ordination are neces¬ 
sary to get the trigger squeezed off during one of 
the periods when the front sight has drifted or is 
lingering just right under the bull. Call every shot, 
and note the calls in the proper column on your 
score sheet. 

It is usual to shoot sitting only at the shorter 
distances, and it is not customary to spot each shot 
on the score sheet. You usually start out knowing 
your sight adjustment pretty well from having 
previously fired at this distance in the prone posi¬ 
tion. Every two or three shots, however, you should 
lean over and look through the spotting scope. If 
your shots are not going where you call them, make 
the necessary correction in sight adjustment. Then 
when you finish your score, get up and go back of 
the firing point, sit down, and complete all neces¬ 
sary entries in the score book. Particularly put 
down just what sight adjustment proved best, and 
the wind and weather conditions, rifle and am¬ 
munition used, and the fact that the score was shot 
sitting. Sometimes in shooting sitting a shooter will 
find that he requires one or two half-minutes’ sight 
adjustment higher than is correct when he fires 
prone at the same distance. This is because, not 
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being quite so steady, he does not aim with the top 
of his front sight quite so close to the bottom of 
the bull, and he has to take a little more elevation 
to compensate for it—that is, he aims lower, and 
has to increase his elevation slightly to make the 
bullet hit high enough. 

Slow Fire, Kneeling. In general the same instruc¬ 
tions pertain as for shooting sitting. There is usu¬ 
ally a tendency to swing from side to side when 
aiming, and one must try to overcome this, and 
also to time his squeeze carefully to get off when 
the front sight is drifting under the bull. Much 
practice kneeling is necessary to limber up the 
right knee so that one does not get cramped in the 
position. At first it may be necessary to stand up 
once or twice during the string to relieve the pain 


You should start this shooting in a slow, almost 
phlegmatic manner. Do not exert yourself, or 
hurry, or get in the least excited. Some of the best 
rifle shots have a camp stool at the firing point 
and sit down between shots. It is a great advantage 
to call and spot each shot. For this purpose either 
have your spotting scope on a high tripod, or else 
have a friend at the scope, call your shot to him, 
and let him note your call and the location of your 
hit in your score book. When you get to the point 
where your bullets are striking close to where you 
call them you are making real progress, and in¬ 
cidentally you know that your sight adjustment is 
absolutely correct. 

Now look again at B in Plate XIV. You are mak¬ 
ing an effort to get the final squeeze on the trigger 



in the knee. Some shooters with limber knee joints 
do not have this trouble at all. 

Slow Fire, Standing. This is the most difficult of 
all manners of firing the rifle, and the one taking 
the longest practice in which to become proficient; 
and yet it is always the position first attempted by 
the beginner who has no coach or manual to start 
him off right. His total lack of results too often dis¬ 
courages him so that he soon quits the game. And 
yet no other form of shooting gives quite so much 
satisfaction to the shooter once he has learned to 
excel in it. 

It is best not to start shooting standing on the 
range until you have done several weeks of con¬ 
scientious trigger-squeeze exercises in this position 
at home, because at the start your inability to hold 
the rifle with anything that approaches steadiness 
will be very discouraging. When you first start 
these standing exercises in all probability your front 
sight will wander all around the target like the 
thin line in A of Plate XIV. But two weeks of these 
exercises will narrow your tremors to something like 
that shown in B, and then you can profitably start 
your range shooting. 


when your front sight is in those parts of its tre¬ 
mors represented by the heavier portions of the 
line, that is, while the front sight is hugging around 
the bottom of the bull. At first you cannot do this, 
but don’t get discouraged, keep on trying. Grad¬ 
ually your rifle will swing or tremble more slowly. 
Before long you will have co-ordinated so that you 
are putting your increase of squeeze on the trigger 
as the front sight swings under the bull. Soon you 
can do it two or three times in ten shots, and then 
a greater number, and the first thing you know you 
are getting good scores, and you have arrived. 

As you attempt to hold and squeeze you will 
find that it often takes a long time to get the shot 
off. In such cases your hold may become shaky be¬ 
fore you manage to get the final squeeze. If so, 
don’t fire, but bring the rifle down, sit down, and 
wait a minute or so before starting again. Grad¬ 
ually, however, try to get your shot off within 10 
to 15 seconds of the moment when you begin to 
aim. The slow, poky shooter seldom becomes a 
really good offhand shot. Keep cool, don’t hurry, 
but don’t poke too much either. If you shoot on 
the range once a week, then at least two other 
periods of 20 minutes of trigger-squeeze exercises 
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at home will help your progress a lot. Don’t expect 
to get scores up in the 8o’s in your first season’s 
practice; very few can do that. 

All of the above description is for shooting in 
the “Army Standing” position as previously de¬ 
scribed (p. 576), with the left upper arm and 
elbow free from the body. There is another stand¬ 
ing position known as the “N.R.A. Standing” posi¬ 
tion in which the left elbow is rested on the ad¬ 
vanced hip, and the rifle is either balanced on the 
finger tips, or held by a palm rest. This position 
is permitted in “Free Rifle Shooting” and in many 
N.R.A. competitions. It is steadier than the stand¬ 
ard offhand position, but it is not suited to prac¬ 
tical shooting—rapid fire and snap shooting. 


A B 

Plate XIV. Typical Waverings of Front Sight. 

What to Expect. If you are a beginner you will 
naturally want to know how well you are pro¬ 
gressing at various stages of your practice. If you 
scan the scores made in the big matches you will 
note that the winners usually get possible scores of 
100 at all ranges when shooting prone, about 96 to 
97 when sitting, and about 80 to 85 standing. Don’t 
expect to average anywhere near this in your first 
season. The shooters who win matches with such 
scores have been playing the game for all they are 
worth for several years at least. Moreover, they 
don’t win or make scores like these every time. The 
winners in a match are the topnotchers who are 
particularly lucky on that day, and their high scores 
do not represent their regular average, which is 
slightly lower. 

Shooting prone, if you have carefully studied all 
the fine points outlined above and have done your 
best to apply them, in about a month you should 
be averaging scores around 90 to 95. A month 
more and you should be running around 93 to 96 
in good weather. Toward the end of your first 
season you ought to be making around 95 to 99. 
Perhaps a few of you will average 97 to 99, and 
get an occasional possible. If so, you are getting 
close to competition form for prone shooting. 

In the sitting position, scores around 85 are ex¬ 
cellent for the first two or three months, and any¬ 
thing over 92 is splendid toward the end of the 
first season. Kneeling scores normally run about 
five points lower. 

Your progress will probably be much slower 
standing. At the start you will do well to keep all 
ten shots on the target. After two months you 
should be running scores somewhere around 75. 
Perhaps if you are specially gifted you may get up 
almost to an average of 80 toward the end of your 
first season. A shooter who averages much over 80 


points standing has not only been doing a lot of 
conscientious work, but he is more or less gifted in 
his ability to co-ordinate. There are not many 
such men. 

Rapid Fire. Although we have made a sport of 
it, theoretically at least, slow fire is instructional fire 
in which the shooter learns to fire accurately and 
consistently, and to hit the object he aims for at 
known distances. All practical firing in sport is 
more or less rapid fire. Therefore, as soon as you 
have become skilled in slow fire, you should take 
up rapid fire and make yourself proficient in it as 
well. Rapid fire is not different from slow fire ex¬ 
cept that it is performed more rapidly. The usual 
requirement is that the five shots contained in the 
magazine be fired within 30 seconds or less, instead 
of the time limit of one minute per shot in slow 
fire. Thus rapid fire involves a faster, but if possible 
no less accurate, performance of assuming the firing 
position, aiming, squeezing, and then a rapid but 
sure manipulation of the breech action of the rifle 
for the next shot. 

It is very desirable that you practice the follow¬ 
ing rapid-fire exercises in your home with empty 
rifle until you have acquired the skill to perform 
rapid fire quickly, surely, without fumbling, and in 
a more or less subconscious manner. While it is 
possible to quicken considerably the operation of 
loading a single-shot rifle, yet, in general, rapid 
fire can be executed only with a repeating or mag¬ 
azine rifle. Most bolt-action magazine rifles have 
magazines which contain five cartridges. Therefore, 
in small-bore shooting rapid fire consists of firing 
two strings of five shots each within a time limit 
of 30 seconds per string. Sufficient time is given 
between the two strings to permit you to refill 
your magazine. When you are at the firing point, 
magazine filled, one cartridge loaded into the 
chamber, safety lock turned to “Safe” and rifle in 
the position of “Ready” (butt below the shoulder), 
the range officer gives the command “Commence 
firing,” and 30 or 20 seconds later the command 
“Cease firing.” At the command “Commence fir¬ 
ing” you turn your safety to “Ready,” assume the 
firing position, aim at your target, and endeavor 
to fire five shots within the time limit. For every 
shot you fire before or after the commands, ten 
points will be deducted from your score. The reg¬ 
ular slow-fire target is usually used. Rapid fire may 
be held in the standing, kneeling, sitting, or prone 
positions, as prescribed. This, in general, is the 
procedure, although it may differ a little on various 
ranges and in certain matches. 

Rapid fire should always start with the safety of 
the rifle turned to “Safe” because skill and speed 
in unlocking the rifle is an essential part of rapid 
fire. The rifle should always be operated without 
removing it from the shoulder, or from the firing 
position. Relinquish the grip of the right hand 
on the stock, grasp the knob of the bolt handle 
with the thumb and two fingers, lift and pull back 
the bolt smartly, quickly, but surely, doing this 
seemingly all in one motion rather than first a lift 
up and then a pull back. Then at once shove the 
bolt forward and turn it down, also all in one 
motion. Make these movements complete, quick, 
and smooth, with enough force to insure their 







positiveness. Then regrasp the stock, finger on the 
trigger, and enough pressure on the trigger to take 
up surely any slack in the trigger. The rifle will 
now be swaying from side to side as a result of this 
operation. Stop this swinging at once so that you 
can aim by pressing the cheek against the left side 
of the comb of the stock, and the ball of the thumb 
against the right, lower, front side of the comb. 
This pressure from two sides is merely a part of 
assuming the firing position again; no alteration 
of position need be made to exercise this squeeze 
which stops the swinging. 

In operating the mechanism in the prone and 
sitting positions, turn or cant the rifle a little to 
the right as you open your bolt, and straighten 
the rifle up as you close the bolt. Also carry the left 
hand slightly down and to the right as you open 
the bolt, and bring it up and to the left into aim¬ 
ing position as you close the bolt. Keep both elbows 
in their holes in the ground, or on your knees, and 
the sling in proper position on the arm all the time. 

In the kneeling and standing positions, as the 
right hand lets go of the stock to operate the bolt, 
pull back hard on the rifle with the left hand to 
keep the butt of the rifle in position on the 
shoulder. Operate the bolt without canting the 
rifle, or lowering the left hand, keeping the rifle 
fairly well aimed toward the target while operat¬ 
ing. Of course you must always carry your head a 
trifle to the left when opening the bolt to prevent 
your cheek from being struck by the bolt as it is 
withdrawn. 

Always keep your eye on your target (your own 
target) while operating the rifle. Never look at the 
rifle to see the bolt operate and the cartridge go in. 
This is most important. If you do not keep your 
eye on the target your rapid fire will be very slow, 
and you will lose your target, or fire on the wrong 
target continually. 

Now practice this operation of the bolt for a few 
minutes, doing it exactly as described above, slowly 
at first, reading the instructions over a number of 
times to be sure you get it exactly as described in 
every detail. When you have learned the movement, 
begin to practice the rapid-fire exercise as described 
below, learning it first in the prone position, then 
sitting, kneeling, and finally standing. Continue 
practicing the exercise until you have become pro¬ 
ficient, sure, and quick before finally taking up 
rapid fire on the range with ammunition. 

Rapid-Fire Exercise. Start with rifle locked, sling 
on the arm (except standing position), rifle in 
ready position, butt below the shoulder, eyes on 
the target. 

(1) Assume the firing position, unlocking rifle 
at the same time, place enough pressure on the 
trigger to take up any slack, aim at the target, 
steady down, and then squeeze the trigger as soon 
as your aim appears correct. Hasten these opera¬ 
tions, but without sacrificing accurate aim and care¬ 
ful squeeze. It is usually best to swing the front 
sight from one side to its alignment under the bull, 
and to try to time the squeeze so that the rifle goes 
off as the front sight gets squarely below the bull. 
Usually this will result in a larger proportion of 
hits than were you to try to raise the front sight 
from below and fire as it almost touches the bull. 
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(2) At once let go with the right hand and op¬ 
erate the bolt quickly and surely as described above. 
Regrasp the small of the stock and stop the swing 
of the rifle by pressure between the cheek and ball 
of the thumb. Take up any slack on the trigger, 
start aim, and continue as in Paragraph 1 until 
you have fired five shots. Then rest a couple of 
minutes before repeating. 

Do not time yourself at first. Do not attempt to 
do the operations so quickly that you fumble. Make 
every operation correctly, and gain speed slowly. 
Never hasten the aim and trigger squeeze, but get 
these as perfect as possible every time. When you 
think you are beginning to get fair rapidity, with 
perfection in all details, have someone time you, 
iving the commands for commencing and ceasing 
ring, and also call out each five seconds so you will 
know how the time is going. If you are practicing 
alone, mount a clock with a large second hand im¬ 
mediately above your aiming target. Stick to 30 
seconds for a long time before attempting the 20- 
second time limit. And do not attempt rapid fire 
on the range with ammunition until you are satis¬ 
fied that you have developed a sure, quick perform¬ 
ance of all the essentials. All of this is much simpler 
than it sounds. Very fair rapidity and surety can 
be acquired in about five practice periods of about 
15 minutes each. 

The one big stumbling block in rapid fire is the 
tendency to snatch or jerk at the trigger just as soon 
as the sights appear aimed with anything near to 
correctness. You must constantly fight against this 
tendency at first. Strive for a correct trigger squeeze, 
try to put all the pressure on the trigger you dare, 
and then carefully squeeze on the last ounce as the 
front sight drifts below the bull’s-eye. This is not 
very difficult either. You soon learn it, but learn 
it you must if you would do well at rapid fire. 

Tournaments and Competitions. After you have be¬ 
come proficient in slow fire and have mastered 
the instructions given up to this point, you will, 
no doubt, be taking part in the shoots at your local 
club and enjoying the 4 pleasures of shoulder-to- 
shoulder competition. Use the first opportunity to 
go to some larger competition or tournament, and 
though you may not win a prize the first time, you 
need to take part in such tournaments to over¬ 
come the “buck fever” which afflicts all beginners 
at such shoots. 

At these larger tournaments you will have a 
chance to meet the topnotchers of the shooting 
game and to observe the way they do things. You 
will see all sorts of strange gadgets for which great 
claims are made, but above all you will have a 
chance to mingle with and make the acquaintance 
of other sportsmen with a common interest. 

You may hesitate to go to such a tournament for 
fear of doing the wrong thing or of making your¬ 
self conspicuous because of your ignorance of the 
customs and manners of such affairs. Do not let 
this deter you. As you read on, we will try to point 
out some of the things you should do, and besides, 
you will find the staff and the competitors most 
considerate to the beginner and very willing to 
explain and assist. 

The National Rifle Association through its sys¬ 
tem of “Registered Tournaments” and nation-wide 
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classification of shooters makes it possible for you 
to find a small-bore tournament within easy driving 
distance of your home almost any week-end. Reg¬ 
istered Tournaments are all conducted under iden¬ 
tical rules and each one is umpired by an N.R.A. 
Official Referee. All scores are immediately re¬ 
ported to the Association and shooters from Maine 
to Hawaii are classified under a uniform system 
based on their scores in actual competition. The 
N.R.A. will be glad to furnish you with complete 
information on how the classification system works. 
The American Rifleman each month tells you where 
and when Registered Tournaments are going to be 
held during the two months ahead. 

Small-bore rifle shooting, through the organiza¬ 
tion provided by the National Rifle Association, 
boasts as complete a list of championship events 
as any sport in America. At the top are the Inter¬ 
national Rifle Teams, next the annual National 
Championships, then Regional Championships, be¬ 
low them come District and State Championships, 
and finally the local registered tournaments for 
city and county titles. 

Suppose you decide to attend the Eastern Re¬ 
gional Small-Bore Tournament over the Fourth of 
July. You find that the shoot is to run from July 
1 to 5, inclusive, and that you will be able to go 
on July 2. Of course, you will want to shoot the 
first day you arrive, so read the program carefully 
and either mail your entry for your first day’s 
matches or be prepared to pay post entry fees for 
that day. 

When you arrive in camp you should first reg¬ 
ister, giving full information as to name, address, 
rifle club, the type and make of the gun and am¬ 
munition you will use. You will then be assigned 
a competitor number by which you will be known 
at this tournament. You will also be assigned tent 
or quarters if available and told where you may 
draw bedding, etc. You will be charged a regis¬ 
tration fee, usually one dollar. After you have 
located your place in camp and got your bedding 
arranged, it is well to go next to the Entry Office 
and make entries in all the single-entry matches 
you wish to enter. At the large tournaments there 
are two types of competition: single-entry matches, 
in which you shoot a prescribed course once, and 
re-entry matches in which you may shoot the same 
course a number of times and in which the aggre¬ 
gates of your best two or three or five targets count. 
Matches may be either squadded or unsquadded. 
If squadded, this means that you will be expected 
to fire your score on a designated target at some 
specified time. This target and time are given to 
you on what is called a squadding ticket. These are 
usually distributed by the Entry Office on the eve¬ 
ning before a match is fired or at least two hours 
before the scheduled time of starting the match. 
Unsquadded matches are those which may be fired 
at any time that targets are available during the 
tournament. 

When you have made your entries in the various 
single-entry matches you will get a receipt showing 
the matches entered. Save it for your own informa¬ 
tion and as a check to prove your entry, should it 
get misplaced. 

When the time arrives for your first match, look 


at the squadding ticket which you have previously 
obtained at the Entry Office; you will generally 
find on it a target number, a relay numbjer, and a 
time. Let us say it reads, “Target 27, Relay 2, time 
8.40/a.” This means that one relay of shooters will 
fire before you do. Go to a point back of firing 
point 27 about 8:15 a.m. after checking to see that 
you have all of your equipment. When you have 
located your place on the line as shown by a num¬ 
bered stake on the firing point, there are two or 
three things to do. See that your sights are set 
properly for elevation and windage and that your 
spotting scope is mounted on the tripod and ad¬ 
justed. Also see that you have the bolt in your 
rifle; it is amazing how many bolts get lost or mis¬ 
placed at a tournament. Count out the number of 
cartridges you will need for this stage of the match 
and put them in your loading block. When the 
order is given for the second relay to get on the 
line, move up and take your place on the firing 
line. 

These preliminary preparations will give you 
more time to select a satisfactory position and get 
set to go before you hear the command “Commence 
firing.” After the targets have been changed and 
your targets put up, the Range Officer will give 
the command “Commence firing.” It is common 
practice to allow some interval of time before 
record fire starts in which you will be permitted 
to fire fouling shots and in most matches five sight¬ 
ing shots. Fouling shots are not aimed but are fired 
rapidly into the ground in front of the firing point 
or into the backstop and serve to warm up the 
gun and to deposit a uniform fouling in the barrel. 
It has been found that unless five or more fouling 
shots are so fired through a barrel it will tend to 
show gradual change of elevation on the first few 
shots for record and thus spoil what would other¬ 
wise be a good score. 

In small-bore matches it is customary to permit 
five sighting shots, on a target placed above the 
record targets, to check sight setting and to facili¬ 
tate adjustments for effect of wind and light con¬ 
ditions. 

Be careful to avoid hitting the record targets 
with either the fouling or sighting shots. If this 
happens, have the Range Officer inspect and note 
it before you start your record string. When you 
have fired the required number of shots—you 
should use a loading block to insure this, and be 
sure to fire at your own target—do not get up and 
leave the line until the shooters on either side of 
you have completed their scores, as you may dis¬ 
turb them. When they are done, or on command, 
move off the firing line quietly after cleaning up 
for the next man. 

If you are firing at long ranges where targets are 
operated from a pit, each shot will be marked from 
the pit and signaled to the scorer, who announces 
the number of the shot and its value and posts it 
on a scoreboard. It is your job to see that he an¬ 
nounces and posts the value correctly. If he makes 
a mistake, call the Range Officer and get it cor¬ 
rected before firing again. No correction will be 
made after you fire the next shot. 

The Bulletin Board. At every tournament shoot 
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you will find a Bulletin Board on which are posted 
scores and other official notices. It is the duty of the 
competitor to consult the Bulletin Board at least 
twice a day, since changes in the program and rules 
will be posted here and the management have of¬ 
ficially given full notice of changes, etc., if they are 
posted on the board. After you complete your 
scores in the match the targets are taken in and 
scored and the Statistical Office will post them as 
quickly as feasible. There are three kinds of bul¬ 
letins: Reveille, Preliminary, and Official bulletins. 
The Reveille Bulletin will usually show no names 


varies on this and they may be available as soon as 
the Official Bulletins are posted. 

When the time comes to go home, clean up your 
quarters and turn in any equipment you have 
drawn and go on home. You will have made new 
acquaintances and friends, and when the next 
opportunity arises you will be back again to enjoy 
the thrill of competition with the best of the shoot¬ 
ers in the territory, the chance to improve your 
ability and knowledge of the game on the firing 
line. 

Field Shooting. All of the shooting we have con- 



Plate XV. 


except the name and number of the match and will 
be posted by relays in target order. You will look 
at the sheet for Relay 2, target 27, and see that the 
score posted agrees with the score you recorded 
in your score book. If it does not agree and you 
had no doubtful shots, you should question it by 
indicating the mistake to the Statistical Office. 

Shortly after all targets are scored the Statistical 
Office will post a Preliminary Bulletin showing 
the scores ranked according to the rules. If the 
score you make would entitle you a listing on the 
Preliminary Bulletin and your name does not ap¬ 
pear, you should file a protest in the manner pro¬ 
vided for in the program and in Official Rules. 

The Preliminary Bulletin will carry a notation 
of the hour of posting and fix some time, from 4 
to 12 hours later, after which no protests will be re¬ 
ceived. If there is a mistake, make your protest 
known at once or you may forfeit your right to 
make one. 

After the period noted on the Preliminary Bulle¬ 
tin has expired, an Official Bulletin will be posted 
showing winners, their scores and prizes, medals, 
etc. Medals and trophies are generally distributed 
at a meeting at the end of the shoot, though custom 


sidered so far has been what is known as “known 
distance shooting”—that is, the distance to the 
target is known exactly, and the sights can be set 
in advance for that distance so that with correct 
aim the bull’s-eye will be struck somewhere near 
its center. In practical field shooting, however, the 
distance to the target is seldom known exactly, but 
must be estimated, and either the sights must be 
set quickly for that estimated distance, or else they 
must be set in advance for some certain distance 
over which the trajectory is known intimately, and 
allowance must then be made for the rise or fall 
of the bullet above or below the line of aim at the 
estimated distance. Here we depart from our previ¬ 
ous rule that aim is always taken with the front 
sight almost touching the bottom of the bull’s-eye, 
and we often aim a little high or low to allow for 
the trajectory. 

At this stage, therefore, it is desirable for you 
to know the trajectory of the .22 long rifle car¬ 
tridge, both the regular and the high-speed vari¬ 
eties. These trajectories are the same in all rifles; 
the cartridge, not the rifle, determines the trajec¬ 
tory. The trajectory or path of the bullet through 
the air is always curved like that of any object 
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thrown through the air. The amount of the curve 
over a certain distance is designated by the number 
of inches the bullet rises above a straight line join¬ 
ing the muzzle of the rifle and the bullet hole in 
the target, this distance being usually called the 
“mid-range height of trajectory.” For example, in 
shooting at 100 yards with the cartridge of regular 
velocity the bullet rises to a height of 4.2 inches 
above an imaginary line connecting muzzle and 
target, and for the high-speed cartridge this height 
is 3 inches. 

The sights, however, stand above the barrel, and 
the line of aim is considerably above the axis of 
the bore from which this trajectory given in the 
usual table is figured. This makes considerable dif¬ 
ference in the practical trajectory above the line of 
aim, which is the trajectory we want to know for 
practical purposes. Let us say that the height of 
the front sight above the axis of the bore on your 
rifle is s/ A inch. In Plate XV the heavy cross-section 
lines indicate 5 yards horizontally and one inch 
vertically. M is the muzzle of the rifle and T is the 
target. The line M-T is the base line from muzzle 
to target above which the trajectory curve is de¬ 
termined and plotted as shown. 

Now take a point s / 4 inch above M; that is where 
your line of aim starts if your front sight is s/ A inch 
above the axis of the bore. Suppose you sight in 
your rifle to strike the exact point of aim at 60 
yards. Then a line drawn from the ^-inch high 
point, which we will call S, through the 60-yard 
point on the trajectory curve will be your line of 
aim for figuring your practical trajectory. From this 
line you can then measure how far above or below 
the line of aim your bullets will strike at all dis¬ 
tances, merely measuring vertically from the line 
of aim to the trajectory curve on the chart. 

For example, with the regular velocity cartridge 
we see from Plate XV that if we set our sights for 
60 yards so as to strike the point of aim at that 
distance (strike the bull’s-eye at 6 o’clock when 
aiming at 6 o’clock), then at 35 yards our bullet 
will strike one inch above the line of aim, at 71 
yards it will strike one inch below the line of aim, 
at 80 yards 2 inches low, at 90 yards 4 inches 
low, and at 100 yards it drops about 614 inches 
low. Thus, if your sights were set for 60 yards, and 
you suddenly had to fire on a target that you esti¬ 
mated to be 90 yards away, you would need to aim 
4 inches above it to strike it. Also with your sights 
set for 60 yards you can aim directly at an object, 
and you will not miss it by more than an inch all 
the way from the muzzle to 71 yards. 

Similarly, for the high-speed cartridge, if you 
set your sights for 75 yards your bullet will strike 
one inch high at 40 yards, drop about one inch 
low at 85 yards, 1inches low at 90 yards, and 
3inches low at 100 yards. Aiming directly at an 
object, you will not miss your point of aim by more 
than an inch from the muzzle to 85 yards. 

In field shooting it is usually much more prac¬ 
tical to set the sights in some such manner, and 
then allow for the rise or fall of the bullet, than to 
set the sights for the estimated distance, because 
you very often have to estimate the distance quick¬ 
ly and fire at once, and you have no time to set 
sights. You see a target appear, you estimate it to 


be 80 yards, you are using regular-velocity ammuni¬ 
tion, and so you hold 2 inches high to allow for 
the drop of the bullet. The reason why we set our 
sights for 60 and 75 yards in the two foregoing 
examples is because these settings give us the long¬ 
est distance with regular and high-speed ammuni¬ 
tion at which our bullets will not miss the point 
of aim by more than an inch. 

Estimating Distance. You should practice estimat¬ 
ing distances until you become skilled at it. Meas¬ 
ure off 100 yards over a piece of ground. Set up a 
natural target of known size. Note how it appears 
at various distances on your 100-yard course. Aim 
at it at various distances and see how much of it 
is covered by the width of your front sight. 

Set up a standard 100-yard target at 100 yards, 
with 6-inch aiming bull’s-eye, and aim at it steadily. 
How much in width on the target does the top of 
your front sight cover? If it seems to be exactly as 
wide as the bull’s-eye, then you can say your front 
sight subtends 6 inches at 100 yards, or 3 inches 
at 50 yards. If you then were to aim at a 3-inch 
target, and it appeared just the width of your front 
sight, it would thentbe approximately 50 yards away 
—say, between 40 and 60 yards, because you cannot 
measure accurately enough with your eye to see the 
small difference that 10 yards would make in the 
subtended angle. 

Such practice, together with regular shooting on 
the 50- and 100-yard small-bore range, will soon 
accustom you to how things look at various dis¬ 
hit small, rather indistinct targets at long, unknown 
tances, to how they compare with the width of 
your front sight, and to the extent of ground be¬ 
tween you and the object, so that soon you can esti¬ 
mate the distance to any object quite closely. It is 
also profitable to continue this practice beyond 100 
yards, although this distance is about the limit of 
effective field shooting at small objects with the 
small-bore rifle. 

Rules. There are no established rules for field 
shooting, except that safety precautions must be 
observed. Every shooter or club makes rules to suit 
the occasion. It is usually best to make no rules re¬ 
stricting the shooter or his rifle, but to make the 
game more difficult or interesting, as skill is ac¬ 
quired, rules are applied to vary the target or the 
time, to require shooting at more difficult targets or 
in a shorter time limit. The object is to learn to 
distances with the greatest speed. Competitions can 
be arranged in any way desired. Who can make the 
greatest number of hits in the fewest shots? Who 
can hit all the targets in the fewest shots? Who can 
break all the targets in the shortest time? 

Safety. Field firing targets should be set up only 
in front of a hill or other backstop which will stop 
the bullets. They can be set up on a regular small¬ 
bore rifle range, although this would have the dis¬ 
advantage of permitting the shooters to know the 
distance to the targets. Stony ground should be 
avoided as bullets may glance from it and possibly 
fly over the bullet stop. Bullets do not glance from 
dry sand, and seldom from loam covered with grass. 
Remember that the extreme range of the .22 long 
rifle cartridge is 1700 yards with barrel elevated at 
an angle of 33 degrees. A ricochet may fly as far as 
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500 yards from the spot from which it glances. 
Bullets are dangerous even at these extreme ranges. 

Care of the Rifle. A rifle needs daily cleaning 
and attention when in use, and proper storage 
when not in use, or its accuracy and effectiveness 
will deteriorate rapidly; but, if properly taken care 
of, a good rifle will last you a lifetime, as it prac¬ 
tically never wears out from firing alone. 

You should understand clearly the effect of rust. 
Many people think that rust can be removed. Red 
rust is evidence of the eating away of the surface of 
the metal. Even if you remove the red evidence you 
can never repair the damage the rusting has caused. 
Rust is always the result of neglect or ignorance. A 
clean steel surface oiled to protect from moisture 
does not rust. Never allow even a suspicion of rust 
to appear on or in your rifle. It will not appear if 
you will care for your rifle as described below. 

Many shooters complain that their barrel “leads'* 
—that it gets full of lead and will not shoot accur¬ 
ately. A rifle barrel that is properly used will not 
lead if rightly cared for; no lead will be deposited 
in the bore that cannot be pushed out at once with 
a snug-fitting flannel cleaning patch. But a barrel 
that has been permitted to rust slightly will have a 
rough, pitted barrel instead of the smooth one you 
have ruined by neglect. An automatic rifle may 
lead or “copper** if fired very rapidly for a large 
number of rounds. Instructions for removing such 
leading or coppering are given below. 

You should understand the action of the fouling 
of the various types of cartridges. The particular 
priming powder and kind of bullets with which a 
cartridge is loaded are always named on the carton 
in which the cartridges are packed. 

Cartridges loaded with non-corrosive priming, 
smokeless powder, and lubricated or film-coated 
lead bullets leave a fouling in the bore which is 
both non-corrosive and rust preventative. It is very 
easy to keep the bore in condition when such am¬ 
munition is used. Ordinarily, if this type of car¬ 
tridge is used exclusively the bore need not be 
cleaned from day to day while the rifle is in con¬ 
tinued use, although, of course, there is no objec¬ 
tion to cleaning it. But the bore should be cleaned 
before you put the rifle away for a long period, or 
in localities where the air is excessively damp. 

Cartridges loaded with non-corrosive priming, 
smokeless powder, and copper or cadmium-plated 
bullets give a non-corrosive but not a rust-prevent¬ 
ing fouling. On rare occasions after such cartridges 
have been fired the bore might rust from moisture 
in the air, particularly damp night air. It is there¬ 
fore safest to clean the bore not later than the 
evening of the day on which it was fired. 

Some target varieties of cartridges are loaded 
with Lesmok or Semi-smokeless powder. The foul¬ 
ing of these powders will cause rust if the bore is 
not properly cared for. When such ammunition is 
used the bore should always be cleaned as de¬ 
scribed below not later than the evening of the 
day on which the rifle was fired; then no deteriora¬ 
tion of the bore will occur. If the rifle be left over¬ 
night without cleaning rust will start. 

Ordinarily, fouling does not accumulate in a 
good barrel during a day’s firing to an extent that 
would interfere with accuracy unless the atmos¬ 


phere is very hot and devoid of moisture, when 
cleaning between strings is recommended. There¬ 
fore, there is no advantage in cleaning in the mid¬ 
dle of the day’s firing or between scores. Clean be¬ 
fore evening when the air becomes damp. 

For cleaning you need a steel cleaning rod with 
a tip like that shown in Plate XVI, a supply of 
canton flannel cleaning patches, and a can of gun 
oil. Patches should be cut from a medium-weight 
canton flannel, about 3 ^ inch square, so that when 
centered with the tip of the cleaning rod and 
pushed into the bore, they will make a snug fit in 
the bore, but not so tight that the patch might be 



Plate XVI. 

punctured by the rod, or that the rod and patch 
might get stuck in the bore. Clean from the breech 
of the barrel if possible, but if the mechanism of 
the rifle will not permit this, then clean from the 
muzzle and use the fingers as a guide to prevent 
the cleaning rod from rubbing and wearing the 
muzzle. 

(1) Wet a flannel patch with water, powder sol¬ 
vent, or light oil, lay it over the breech or muzzle, 
center it with the tip of the cleaning rod, and push 
it straight through the bore and out the other end. 
This pushes out the bulk of the fouling. 

(2) Swab the bore with two or three patches wet 
with water, powder solvent, or light oil. To swab: 
Place a piece of paper on the floor, rest the muzzle 
on it, push the patch down to the paper, and pull 
it back to the chamber a dozen times, thus swab¬ 
bing the bore thoroughly from end to end with 
each patch. 

(3) Dry the rod. Then swab again with about 
half a dozen clean, dry patches so that the bore is 
thoroughly dried and cleaned out, and becomes 
slightly warm from friction. 

(4) Saturate a patch with gun oil and swab the 
bore with it, and leave the bore in this condition. 
The bore is now clean and protected and will not 
rust. If you are putting the rifle away for over a 
week, the next day wipe out the oil and swab with 
a patch heavily coated with gun grease. Do not 
use “powder solvent" for this last swabbing. It is a 
cleaner only, and not a good rust preventative. 

(5) Wipe the exterior of the rifle and all parts 
of the mechanism that can be reached with a dry 
rag and then with an oily one. 

(6) Before starting to fire always push a clean, 
dry patch through the bore to wipe out the film of 
oil or grease. Oil in the bore and chamber will 
cause the first few shots to fly slightly wild until 
the oil is shot out. Grease in the bore may cause 
serious injury to the barrel if the rifle be fired with¬ 
out removing it. Gasoline on a patch will facilitate 
the removal of grease. 

Sometimes an automatic rifle that is fired very 
rapidly for some time, so that the barrel gets very 
hot, will have lead or copper deposited in the bore. 
To remove this, screw a brass bristle brush on the 
rod, dip the brush in kerosene, and swab the bore 
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with it, pushing the brush all the way through 
the bore, and then pulling it all the way back, 
without reversing it in the bore. 

The above cleaning is all that is necessary to pre¬ 
serve the rifle in first-class condition indefinitely. 
It is the one best way. Other methods may or may 
not be efficient. Note also the following: 

The bolt, particularly its interior mechanism, 
should merely be wiped dry and then wiped with a 
slightly oily rag. Any quantity of oil or grease on 
the interior mechanism of a bolt may cause poor 
accuracy by interfering with perfect ignition. 

On a sandy or dusty range, pay particular atten¬ 
tion to keeping the action clean during the use. 
The cutting effect of sand or dust on the moving 
parts may cause wear which would eventually re¬ 
sult in the rifle's not breeching up tight enough 
for accuracy or safety. 

Perspiration is a great promoter of rust. After 
use, therefore, wipe the exterior of the rifle with a 
dry rag and then with an oily one. Occasionally 
rub raw linseed oil into the stock, and neatsfoot 
oil into the gunsling. Do not lay the rifle on damp 
ground or grass, as dampness might warp the stock; 
use your forked rifle rest. After a rifle has been wet 
from rain wipe it off dry, oil the metal parts, and 
apply linseed oil to the stock. Constantly guard the 
rifle and its sights against blows and falls. 

Small-Bore Targets. The official targets used in 
small-bore rifle shooting are printed on unfinished 
tag board for shooting at 50 and 75 feet indoors 
and 50, 100, and 200 yards and 50 meters outdoors. 

The targets used at 50 and 75 feet indoors, and 
dimensions, are shown in Plate XVII. The 6- to 
10-rings are blackened to give the black aiming 
bull’s-eye. These indoor targets are usually printed 
with either five or ten targets on one cardboard 
sheet measuring approximately 10 3 /£ x 13 inches. 
Where ten bull’s-eyes are shown, the shooter fires 
only one shot at each of them; where five bull’s-eyes 
are used, he fires two shots in succession at each of 
the five bull’s-eyes. Accurate scoring makes it nec¬ 
essary to fire no more than two shots at any one 
target because at these ranges a group of ten shots 
fired on one target would probably cut one large 
hole through the center of the bull’s-eye and it 
would be impossible to tell which of the shots were 
8’s, g’s or 10’s. 

The targets used at 50 and 100 yards outdoors 
have dimensions as shown in Plate XVIII. The 8- 
9-, and 10-rings are blackened to give the black 



Plate XVII. Standard N.R.A. 50- and 75-Foot Indoor Target. 


aiming bull’s-eye. Sometimes in important matches 
two targets are set up alongside of each other, or 
two targets are printed on one cardboard, five 
shots being fired at each target to facilitate accurate 
scoring of each shot. More recently in registered 
N.R.A. matches, it has been customary to print two 
or four full’s-eyes on one target card; these bull’s- 
eyes are numbered to establish the order of fire in 
the ranking of tied scores. 

For some years, the official target for 200-yard 
shooting has been one known as the “Decimal” 
target (Plate XIX). The 8-, 9-, and 10-rings are 
blackened to give the black aiming bull’s-eye. This 
target is printed on thin cardboard sheets and is 
used exclusively at 200 yards. The dimensions are: 
X-ring 2 inches 8-ring 12 inches 

10 ” 4 ” 7 ” 16 ” 

9 ” 8 ” 6 ” 20 ” 

Size of cardboard 21" x 24" 

In addition to the 200-yard decimal targets, there 
is another target which is sometimes used for long- 
range small-bore shooting at 150, 175, and 200 yards, 
generally known as the “C-5” target. It gets 



Plate XVIII. Standard N.R.A. 50- and 100-Yard Outdoor 
Target. 

its name from the fact that it is a reduction of the 
Army Target “C,” used at 800, 900, and 1000 yards 
with the .30 caliber Springfield military rifle, but 
is reduced to one-fifth size. It is printed on a thin 
cardboard sheet 15 x 24^ inches. The black bull’s- 
eye counting 5 is 7.2 inches in diameter with a 
V-ring of 4 inches. The 4-ring is 10.6 inches in 
diameter. The space counting 3 is a square in the 
center of the target 14.4 inches on each side. The 
spaces counting 2 at each end of the target are 4.8 
x 14.4 inches, which makes the entire counting 
target 14.4 x 24 inches. 

Small-bore matches are often shot at 50 meters 
(54.6 yards) under International Shooting Union 
and Olympic conditions. The 50-meter target is 
similar to the 300-meter International Free-Rifle 
target, reduced to one-sixth size and has the dimen¬ 
sions as shown in the table below Plate XX. 
The 4- to 10-rings are blackened to form a sighting 
bull. 

Matches at 50 meters have become very popular 
in recent years, since this target rewards very close 
holding, and it is the target which is used in sev¬ 
eral of the International team matches. 
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Small-Bore Rifle Ranges. It is, of course, apparent 
that if a shooter or a newly organized rifle club is 
to undertake small-bore rifle shooting, a suitable 
indoor or outdoor rifle range is necessary. Often 
great difficulty is experienced in obtaining such a 
range, although usually one can be had if some 
energy and ingenuity are exercised to obtain it. 
Once a location has been found the matter of 
proper equipment is comparatively easy, and not 
necessarily expensive. 


Plate XIX. Decimal Target. 

Often a range is already in existence in your 
locality. A letter addressed to The Secretary, Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C., will bring information as to the 
nearest civilian rifle clubs to your locality, and 
these clubs usually have ranges. National Guard 
armories sometimes open their ranges for use by 
civilian shooters on certain evenings or days. Sim¬ 
ilar shooting arrangements can sometimes be made 
at the nearest Army post. 

In towns and small cities a suitable location for 
an outdoor range can almost always be found on 
a near-by farm. Farmers are usually willing to rent 
the necessary ground for a reasonable figure, as 
very little ground is needed—merely enough for the 
firing points and butts, with paths leading thereto, 
the remainder of the ground shot over being 
planted in low crops. Also, a farmer may even 
donate the ground because of ability to sell some 
of the produce of his farm to members of a rifle 
club, or he may become interested in rifle shooting 
himself. Of course the ground must be suitable and 
safe. Instructions for selecting suitable and safe 
ground are given hereafter (p. 595). 

Even in large cities the obtaining of a range is 
not always as difficult as it would seem. On a recent 
afternoon’s survey in a large city one club repre¬ 
sentative found a vacant lot with a high brick wall 
on its north side, two basements, and the flat roof 
of a garage, all of which could be obtained for a 
reasonable rental. With safe backstops and bulk¬ 


heads any of these localities could have been made 
into a suitable small-bore range. When a club is 
organized among the employees of a large indus¬ 
trial organization that organization can often find 
a suitable location on its premises. 

Small-bore rifle ranges, because of differences in 
construction, surroundings, and location, may be 
divided into Indoor Gallery Ranges at 50 and 75 
feet, Outdoor Ranges at 50 feet, 50 and 100 yards, 
and 50 meters, and Long Ranges at 200 yards. The 
exact distances are important because these are the 
ranges at which all small-bore shooting competi¬ 
tions are held in the United States. England, Can¬ 
ada, and all British Colonies also use the 50- and 
100-yard ranges with targets exactly similar to ours. 
The great advantage of these ranges is that they 
can almost always be conveniently located in or 
very close to towns or cities where they are easily 
accessible to all who desire to shoot on them. It is 
easy and relatively cheap to build them so that they 
are perfectly safe. The members of a club, or even 
an individual rifleman, can build perfectly satis¬ 
factory ranges in their spare time, sometimes at 
practically no cost. Indoor gallery ranges can be 
located in cellars, basements, gymnasiums, or any 
place indoors where there is sufficient room. Out¬ 
door ranges for 50 and 100 yards can be constructed 
so that they can be safely located in a city park or 
in a vacant lot. The report of a small-bore rifle is 
so slight that no objection by the surrounding resi¬ 
dents will be encountered if proper safety precau¬ 
tions are taken. 

Junior Rifle Ranges. Small-bore rifle shooting has 
become popular in all types of educational institu¬ 
tions from grammar school up to and including the 
high schools and colleges, also among the Boy 
Scouts and in boys’ and girls’ summer camps. It is 
a simple matter to set up a satisfactory and safe 
indoor and outdoor range by following the rules 
laid down elsewhere in this book. The standard 
distance for junior shooting is 50 feet, and on ac¬ 
count of this short range a suitable location with a 
natural hillside backstop may be easily obtained. 
The National Rifle Association conducts a Junior 
Department of Shooting for boys and girls below 
the age of 19 years and will gladly furnish com¬ 
plete information on application covering forma¬ 
tion of rifle clubs, building of ranges, rules and reg¬ 
ulations regarding competitions, as well as how to 
become an N.R.A. Junior Marksman. 

Safety Precautions. The designs for small-bore 
ranges which follow are predicated on the assump¬ 
tion that a certain amount of necessary discipline 
will be enforced on those who use these ranges, and 
that common-sense precautions will be taken. No 
rifle range will ever be safe for the idiot who points 
his rifle, loaded or unloaded, at another; who fires 
his rifle in the air or to the rear; or who proceeds 
to fire without being familiar with the operation 
and loading of his weapon. Rifles must be kept 
unloaded and the breech actions open until the 
firer is in shooting position at the firing point, with 
his rifle pointed toward the target. No man may 
go forward from the firing point to inspect or 
change the targets until everyone at the firing point 
has unloaded his rifle, and laid his rifle down with 
the breech action open. 
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Small-bore rifles using the .22 caliber long rifle 
cartridge have an extreme range of about 1700 
yards when the barrel is elevated at an angle of 
about 33 degrees. Even at this extreme range the 
little bullet has remaining energy and penetration 
sufficient to wound seriously a human being. At 
short ranges the following thickness of material 
have been found to be proof against occasional 
direct hits: 

12 inches of earth or sand 
3 inches of gravel between planks 
414 inches concrete or good brickwork 

5 inches of hard timber, such as railroad 

ties, etc. 

6 inches of fine gravel 
i/£-inch steel plate 

Where continuous direct hits are to be expected, 
as immediately behind the paper targets, double 
the above protection is necessary, but as the bullets 
will gradually wear away most of the above mate¬ 
rials and thus gradually drive through, it is most 
economical and convenient to use a 14-inch steel 
plate or similar thickness of boiler iron, preferably 
set at an angle of 45 degrees so the bullets will be 
deflected downward into a box of sand. In posi¬ 
tions where only occasional glancing hits may be 
expected, such as side walls, floors, or ceilings, the 
following thickness may be considered to be safe: 

1 inch planking Galvanized iron roofing 

Ordinary plaster Tile or slate roof 

Indoor Gallery Ranges. Such ranges can be con¬ 
structed in almost any cellar, basement, gymnasium, 
or other large room where there is sufficient space. 
The range is measured from the firing point to the 
target; the room, therefore, should be at least 15 
feet longer than the range to give room for targets, 
backstop, men lying at the firing point, and room 
to move back and forth behind the firing point. 
The room should be capable of ventilation, should 
have electric-light wiring installed, and, if there are 
any doors or windows in the line of fire, they 
should be blocked off, closed, and protected by 
material impervious to bullets, as noted above. 

A very simple combined backstop, target carrier, 
and light may be made. It consists of a box backed 
by a 1^-inch steel plate set at an angle of 45 de¬ 
grees. The back is a steel plate which deflects the 
bullets downward, the bottom of the box being 
filled with about 3 inches of sand to catch the bul¬ 
lets. The front boards, on which the paper gallery 
target is fastened with thumb-tacks, slide in slots 
at the front corners of the box, and are removable 
so that they can be replaced as they are shot away. 
The framework of the box should be made of 2 x 
4-inch lumber, with %-inch boards for the remain¬ 
der. A 2 x 6-inch board faced with white paper to 
reflect light is used with a 60-watt Mazda globe, the 
board being placed at an angle to reflect light ef¬ 
fectively over the surface of the target. 

Modern design has shown the desirability of 
good average illumination over the entire shooting 
space, desirably at a level of at least ten foot-can¬ 
dles. The box is placed on the floor for prone 
shooting, or on a pair of wooden horses for stand¬ 
ing. This arrangement works very well if one to 
three fairly skilled and careful riflemen only are 


using the gallery. But, if a club is to use this ar¬ 
rangement, there should be some sort of a backstop 
immediately behind the target box to catch the 
occasional wild shots. This backstop should be at 
least 5 feet high 6 feet wide for each target. It 
may consist of 14-inch steel plate, or a pile of rail¬ 
road ties, or a bulkhead of double board 4 inches 
apart with fine gravel filled in behind the boards. 
It may also be desirable to face the lamp board 
with y 8 -inch steel plate or boiler iron to prevent 
a stray shot from damaging the light. In a club 
gallery there should be some kind of a fence just in 
front of the firing point to prevent anyone from 
straying into the danger zone in front of the rifles. 
This fence should have a gate with an electric switch 
so that, when anyone opens the gate and goes for¬ 
ward to tack up a fresh target, the light at the 
target will go out automatically. When the light 
goes out, everyone at the firing point should at 
once open the breech of his rifle and leave it open 
until the light goes on. Telescopes or field glasses 
at the firing point permit the shooter to see where 
each of his shots strikes. 



Plate XX. Standard N.R.A. 50-Meter Target. 
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Plate XXI shows a similar arrangement, but 
much larger, and more suitable for a large club 
gallery or for use in a gymnasium or armory. The 
unit permits of four men firing at one time, each 
man having his own target. It consists of a frame¬ 
work of 2 x 4 inch lumber, faced with a sheet of 
beaver board, and backed by a ^-inch steel plate 
set at an angle of 45 degrees to deflect the bullets 
downward into a sand box. The front of the frame¬ 
work should be about 5 feet high by 9 feet long. 
The beaver-board front is replaced when large holes 
have been shot in it. One unit is placed opposite 
the center of four firing points, and as many units 
as required may be used. In an armory or gymnas¬ 
ium the units may be raised with crowbars, rollers 
may be slipped under them, and they can then be 
run off to one side when not in use; or they may 
be constructed on wheels. To lighten them for 
moving around, the sand box may be made as a 
separate tray and slipped under them. Racks con¬ 
taining four targets, as described below for the 
50- and 100-yard outdoor ranges, are hung in front 
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of the beaver board on pins, the targets being 
tacked to the racks about a foot apart. Two racks 
are provided, and, while one rack is being fired 
upon, the other one is having fresh targets tacked 
on it for the next relay of shooters. After a relay 
completes its scores, rifles are unloaded and breech 
actions opened by command, the lights at the 
targets are turned off, and a man takes down the 
new rack of targets, hangs it up and brings back 
the old rack for scoring. For prone shooting the 
rack is hung about two feet from the floor, ana, for 
standing shooting, about four feet from the floor. 

Lights may be arranged for as shown in Plate 
XXI by placing a board on the floor about 5 
feet in front of the targets, with white paper tacked 
on its face, and carrying strong Mazda lamps. This 


low, for the protected outdoor range, to catch ef¬ 
fectively any bullets which would not strike the 
steel plate of the unit. 

One-quarter-inch steel plates, or similar boiler 
iron, inclined at an angle of 45 degrees to deflect 
the bullets downward into a sand box, are by far 
the best and most durable arrangement to catch the 
bullets behind the targets. The objection to placing 
this plate vertically is that the bullets splash back¬ 
ward objectionably. If steel plate cannot be ob¬ 
tained, some arrangement such as railroad ties, or 
frames filled with fine gravel, may be used instead, 
but these must be inspected frequently and re¬ 
placed when necessary, as the bullets will gradually 
drill holes through them immediately behind each 
target. 



Plate XXI. A Simple Setup of Lights, Targets, and Backstop. 


lamp board can be removed when not in use. Or a 
hanging frame may be arranged to suspend the 
lights about 5 or 6 feet above the floor and in 
front of the targets. With this overhead lighting 
a very satisfactory light can be secured by using 
two General Electric Co. Type L-g, 500-watt flood 
lights with stippled lenses, or PAR-38 lights, plac¬ 
ing the lights about 15 feet in front of the targets 
and directing the lamps at a mid-point between 
the upper and the lower positions of the targets. 

Suitable gallery units are made by several com¬ 
panies. The “X-Ring” model of trap is illustrated 
in Plate XXII. It consists of a steel, funnel- 
shaped box, the funnel guiding the bullets into an 
inner scroll where their energy is dissipated by 
friction and centrifugal action. The box is sup¬ 
ported in position by a standard. The paper target 
is secured by convenient clamps at the opening of 
the funnel, and suitable electric-light fixtures are 
provided. An individual can set one up in the 
basement of his home and have a very satisfactory 
range in a few minutes, or any number of units 
may be set up side by side in a larger range. 

The above units are all that are necessary if only 
fairly good, careful shots are to use the gallery; 
but, if uninstructed or careless shooters are to use 
it, some backstop must be placed in rear of the 
units as described above, or it may even be neces¬ 
sary to place a bulletproof bulkhead a short dis¬ 
tance in front of the firing points, as described be- 


At the firing point the positions from which each 
shooter fires should be arranged at least 4 feet 
apart, 5 feet if possible. They should be marked by 
a plain number painted on the floor, or a short 
stake bearing the number, and a similar plain 
number should be painted above the corresponding 
target's position on the backstop. Firing points 
should also be provided with some sort of mat 
which will cushion the elbows from the hard floor. 
Gymnasium mats are the best, but expensive; or¬ 
dinary doormats will do. 

Much more elaborate and convenient gallery 
ranges may be constructed, if desired. In these, 

{ >ermanently constructed steel bullet stops and flood 
ights are installed. The targets are suspended from 
carriers which run on wires suspended from the 
ceiling and running from the firing point to the 
bullet stop. The shooter at the firing point affixes 
a target in the carrier, and turns a wheel which 
runs the target down to the firing position, thus 
making it unnecessary for anyone to go forward of 
the firing point, and also permitting any one shoot¬ 
er to change his target at any time he desires, or 
reel it back to the firing point for inspection with¬ 
out the other shooters having to stop firing. Com¬ 
plete plans and blueprints for the construction of 
permanent ranges of this kind may be obtained 
from The Secretary, National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Outdoor Ranges. Outdoor shooting with small¬ 
bore rifles is, as a rule, more interesting than gal- 
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lery shooting, and one learns more. Outdoor shoot¬ 
ing can be carried on at all periods during the 
year when the weather is not too cold. Indeed it 
can be carried on all year if a warm shooting house 
with ports to shoot from can be afforded. Even 
moderate rain need not deter the enthusiast if 
there is a cheap roof shelter over the firing point. 
They may even be used at night by illuminating 
the targets with electric flood lights, as described 
for the gallery range. The only problem of the out¬ 
door range is to obtain a suitable location. It is 
sometimes possible to obtain a large vacant lot in 
a town or city which will be very convenient and 
easily reached, and ranges have often been built in 
out-of-the-way corners in city parks. Usually, how¬ 
ever, one will have to go a short distance out into 
the country to build the range, preferably to a 
location that can easily be reached by trolley or 
automobile. 

The discussion of outdoor ranges from this point 
on will be divided into two classes: (1) Ranges in 
not too well built-up areas where there is either a 
large, adequate, natural backstop such as a hill 40 
to 50 feet high and of a slope not less than three 
to two, or a clear area approximately 50 yards wide 
and 1700 yards deep from the firing point, that 
can be adequately observed, into which the bullet 
may fall; and (2) Safety ranges for use in public 
parks and closely built-up areas where safety facil¬ 
ities are provided to prevent bullets fired in the 
direction of the target from missing the backstop. 

In any case, the site should be fairly level, or at 
least the firing point and the targets should be level. 
The lot should be at least 110 yards long, and wide 
enough to accommodate the number of firing points 
desired, with preferably at least 25 yards to spare on 
each side of the range proper. If a piece of ground 
can be obtained which is at least 220 yards long, 
that is ideal, as this permits installing a 200-yard 
range, but the 200-yard range is by no means es¬ 
sential for the thorough enjoyment of small-bore 
shooting. The range should face preferably north, 
northeast, or east, so that the sun will not be in the 
eyes of the shooters at the time of day when they 
use the range most, and so that the targets will not 
be in the shade. 

It is necessary that there be some sort of a back¬ 
stop to catch the bullets and that this be sufficiently 
large to stop the occasional slightly wild shot that 
goes wide of the targets. No range is safe with the 
careless man who discharges his rifle to the rear or 
pointed upward, and we must always depend on a 
certain discipline being exercised on a rifle range 
and certain safety precautions being rigidly en¬ 
forced. If possible, there should be a steep hill be¬ 
hind the targets, extending at least 15 to 20 feet 
above the line of fire. If the hill be not steep, it 
should be kept plowed up to prevent bullets from 
glancing and carrying on to places where they 
would be dangerous. Beware particularly of a hill 
composed largely of rock or gravel. If there be no 
hill, then an artificial backstop should be built in 
the rear of the targets extending, if possible, 6 feet 
above the line of targets and 6 feet beyond the 
flank targets. On a city lot a brick wall or stone 
building might sometimes provide a sufficient back¬ 


stop for the very wild shots, but in such case there 
should also be a built-up backstop immediately 
behind the targets which will catch 99 per cent of 
the shots and keep them from gradually drilling 
into the wall. Such built-up backstops can consist 
of piles of logs or railroad ties, or two rough board 
walls filled in with a 12-inch thickness of earth 
between, or, if fine gravel can be had, 6 inches 
thickness will suffice. 

The National Rifle Association has prepared ex¬ 
cellent working drawings for indoor and outdoor 
ranges and range houses and has available on its 
staff competent consultants who can assist in suit¬ 
able safe range designs. 

Targets are easily arranged for outdoor ranges 
of 50 feet, and 50 and 100 yards. A rough board 
fence should be erected in front of the backstop 
and the correct distance (50 feet, 50 and 100 yards) 
in front of the firing point. This fence should be 
about 6 feet high and built with 2 x 4-inch up¬ 
rights faced with rough boards. It is most con¬ 
venient and economical to build the fence in sec¬ 
tions about 15 feet long for the various distances. 
These sections should be placed opposite the center 
of each five firing points, the targets for five men 
(three targets for each man may sometimes be 
needed) being tacked on racks and the racks hung 
on these fences. The slight convergence of the fire 
of five men on such a butt does no harm. Such a 
fence or butt is shown in Plate XXIII. There 



Plate XXII. A Centrifugal Bullet Trap. 

should be an open gap in the fence immediately 
behind the bull's-eyes of the targets as they hang 
in the racks, this gap being obtained by leaving 
one board out of the fence. This gap is to permit 
light to shine through the targets tom the rear, 
thus making the bullet holes in the black bull’s-eye 
plainly visible when viewed from the firing point 
through the shooter’s spotting telescope. At the top 
of the fence, above each target or series of three 
targets, should be painted a large white number 
corresponding to the number of the firing point, 
and showing the shooter which are his targets. The 
remainder of the fence should be painted dark 
green. 

The targets are tacked on rectangular racks of 
boards made of wood strips about 3 inches wide, 
as shown in Plate XXIV, long enough to hold five 
to nine targets tacked alongside of one another, 
with about one inch between targets. Two sets of 
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Plate XXIII. Design lor a Protected Range. 



racks are provided for each butt. One set, with the 
targets tacked on, is taken down and hung up in 
position on the butt or fence, as shown in Plate 
XXIII, and five men at the firing point fire their 
scores on these targets. When these shooters com¬ 
plete their firing, a man takes down a set of new 
racks, hangs them up in place of the old ones, and 
brings the old ones back behind the firing point 
for scoring and record. As a safety precaution it is 
absolutely essential that the official at the firing 
point give the command for all shooters at the 
firing point to unload their rifles, open chambers, 
and lay the rifles down before a man goes forward 
to change the target racks. 

Because small-bore rifle matches are ranges of 
100 yards and less are fired without each shot being 
scored and posted as fired, it has been necessary to 
devise a double target system which is now re¬ 
quired in all National and Registered competitions 
recognized by the National Rifle Association. 

The targets are held in double racks constructed 


position board with holes properly spaced behind 
each bull’s-eye so that the light may come through 
from the rear and assist in spotting the shots. The 
composition board is fastened to the frames with 
turnbuttons or in some other quickly detachable 
manner. 

All of the shots fired by a competitor on his own 
target will make a group on the backing card which 
will be an exact duplicate of his group on the rec¬ 
ord target. But should a shooter at the firing point 
to the right of the competitor fire a shot on the 
competitor’s target, the bullet hole made by that 
shot in the backing card will be inch to the left 
of its corresponding hole in the record target; shots 
fired from the second firing point to the right 
would be y 2 inch to the left on the backing card, 
etc. Thus the shots from the shooters on either side 
can be eliminated from the competitor’s target, and 
the competitor be given full value for all the shots 
he has fired on his target. Also the shooters who 
fired on the wrong target can be identified and 



Plate XXIV. A Good Type of Rack for Outdoor Targets. 


similarly to those shown in Plate XXV. The 
“record target,” carrying the bull’s-eyes, is placed 
in the front and the “backing target,” which is a 
plain card without bull’s-eyes, is placed on the 
rear. The proper spacing interval is indicated in 
Plate XXV. In competition the target card car¬ 
ries one bull’s-eye for sighting shots and two or 
more bull’s-eyes (depending on the conditions of 
the match) for the record shots. The target cards 
are usually tacked or clipped onto a piece of corn- 


penalized. To make this system work each com¬ 
petitor must fire with his rifle close to his number 
stake at his firing point. 

The double target rack, one for each competitor, 
is usually set up permanently at the butt, the up¬ 
right supports being planted in the ground. A 
range assistant takes the record targets and back¬ 
ing cards of a relay down to the racks, the signal 
“Cease firing” having previously been given. The 
assistant takes out the record targets and backing 
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cards of the previous relay (taking care to keep 
each backing card behind its record target) and 
then fastens the record targets and backing cards 
of the new relay in their proper place. Each record 
target and backing card is numbered with the num¬ 
ber of the firing point and the number of the relay. 

It is best, where sufficient land is available, to 
have separate butts and separate firing points for 
the various distances to be used, but it is possible 
to get along with a butt at 100 yards only, and 
between the firing point and the butt to place posts 
only on which the racks of targets for either 50 feet 
or 50 yards can be hung. In fact, the fence is not 
absolutely necessary at the butt, but it costs little 
or nothing, as it can be made of scrap materials, 
and it makes the target stand out plain and dis¬ 
tinct, and gives something on which to place the 
large numbers designating which target belongs to 
which firing point. 

The firing point ought to be raised a little above 
the surrounding ground, both to keep it dry and to 
permit view of the targets when firing prone with¬ 
out having to cut the grass so often. The mound 
ought to be at least 7 feet from the front to rear 
on top, and should slope very slightly to the rear. 
At the front of each individual firing point there 
should be a stake with a number painted on it 
corresponding to the number painted on the butt 
above the corresponding target position. There 
should be at least 5, preferably 6, feet between 
the individual firing points. It adds to convenience 
and comfort if a simple roof can be erected over 
the firing point. This roof should be about 8 feet 
from front to rear and should slope about a foot 
toward the front, being 6 y 2 to 7 feet high in the 
clear at the rear. It can be made of scrap lumber 
covered with tar paper. The shooter takes his posi¬ 
tion or lies down just behind the stake bearing his 
number, and fires on the target or targets at the 
butt corresponding to the number of his stake. In 
order to see where each bullet strikes his target, he 
must be provided with a spotting telescope which 
he sets up on a holder to one side so that, by mov¬ 
ing his head slightly to one side when in firing 
position, he can view his target through the glass 
and see the bullet holes. This and the cheap con¬ 
struction cost are the great advantages of the short- 
distance small-bore outdoor ranges. No hired mark¬ 
ers are necessary, as the telescopes take their places. 

All of the above is not necessary where only two 
or three shooters wish to fire together. Many shoot- 
'ers have been known to get along very well for 
years with nothing more elaborate than a measured 
range in a field, and a large packing box filled with 
earth for a butt, on the front of which the targets 
were tacked. But shooters using this type of range 
must, of course, be good and careful shots and keep 
all their bullets on the box. 

200-Yard Buffs. If an individual or club wishes to 
shoot at 200 yards and has that distance available 
on the outdoor range, a little more elaborate butt 
and target carrier are necessary. It is only in the 
most perfect light, and when no mirage or heat 
waves are present, that the best spotting telescopes 
will show .22-caliber bullet holes at 200 yards. 
Therefore, when shooting at this range, it is neces¬ 
sary to have a man or boy as a marker at the butt 


to indicate the value and location of each shot on 
the target. The butt must be so constructed that 
it will shelter the marker from any possibility of 
being struck by a bullet. This butt may be a box¬ 
like shelter about 3 feet thick filled with earth, or 
it may be a pit in the ground, or a combination 
of the two. The targets are fastened to frames, 
which are best made about 4 feet square, covered 
with cotton cloth over which heavy paper has been 
pasted, the targets being pinned in the center of 
the frame. The larger paper backing shows most 
of the shots which miss the target; this is quite 
desirable, as the C-5 target is not very high ver¬ 
tically and many shots miss it and are hard to 
locate. These frames are arranged on sliding car¬ 
riers so that they slide behind the butt where the 
marker puts in the spotter and pastes the old bul¬ 
let hole and then slides into firing position, either 
above or to one side of the butt. 

A backstop to catch the bullets is, of course, very 
necessary. If this is not provided by a hill or other 
obstacle, a large one must be built, boxlike, and 
filled with earth or gravel. 

Plate XXVI shows the construction of a simple 
type of 200-yard small-bore butt, comprising a tar¬ 
get house, marker’s shelter, target carriers, and 
artificial backstop, that is relatively simple and 
inexpensive to build and yet answers every pur¬ 
pose. It permits four shooters to fire at one time, 
there being two targets at each side of the shelter. 
All boxes shown are filled to the top with sand or 
fine gravel. The markers are fully protected by the 
box connected to the house and by chicken wire 
fastened securely over both ends of the house so 
that no part of the body can be exposed or be 
directly in the line of fire. The artificial backstops 
behind the targets are necessary only when there 
is no natural bullet stop. The boxes will, of course, 
gradually get shot away immediately behind the 
targets, and to avoid having to repair them con¬ 
stantly that portion of the backstop immediately 
behind the targets, where 90 per cent of the bullets 
strike, may be covered with a steel plate set at an 
angle of 45 degrees to deflect the bullets down¬ 
ward, or railroad ties or logs may be piled up. 

The target frames are arranged to slide as shown 
in a wooden framework. The marker slides the 
frame out into the exposed position. When it is 
fired on he pulls it into the shelter, places a target 
spotter in the new bullet hole, pastes up the old 
bullet hole with a paster, and slides the target into 
position again for another shot. The spotters are 
2-inch-round cardboard disks, white on one side 
(for hits in the bull’s-eye) and black on the other, 
with a wire or .22-caliber peg stuck through them 
and projecting to each side. This spotter, stuck 
through the last bullet hole, is visible from the 
firing point through the shooter’s spotting tele¬ 
scope, and shows him exactly where his last shot 
struck. For shots in the bull’s-eye the spotter is 
stuck through the bullet hole with the white side 
showing and can be seen easily through the tele¬ 
scope. 

Markers must be very careful how they leave the 
shelter at such a butt. The targets must first be 
withdrawn, and a red flag displayed in their place. 

Instead of having the targets arranged to slide 
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Plate XXV. Double Target Rack. 
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out at each side of a short shelter as shown, the 
shelter may be made continuous, as in a large mili¬ 
tary rifle range, and the carriers built so that the 
target frames will slide vertically to an exposed 
position above the shelter. This is the best arrange¬ 
ment where there are to be more than four shooters 
firing at the same time. Or, if desired, a regular 
military target carrier may be used, the standard 
small-bore target being pinned on the frame in 
lieu of the regular military target. 

Safety Regulations. On any rifle range the follow¬ 
ing safety regulations must be strictly enforced. 
Anyone who disregards these regulations should be 
subject to dismissal from the range. 

(1) A rifle must never, under any circumstances, 
be pointed at or in the direction of any person, 
whether it be loaded or not. 

(2) All rifles must habitually be carried with 
the breech action open until the shooter takes his 
place at the firing point with the rifle pointed in 
the direction of the target. 

(3) No rifle shall be loaded unless the shooter 
is in position at the firing point with the rifle 
pointed at the target, and then not until the range 
officer shall have given the command “Commence 
firing/* or “Load.” 

(4) At the command “Cease firing,” or when a 
shooter is through firing, he shall at once unload 
his rifle, and lay it down, muzzle to the front, 
breech open. 

(5) On ranges where it is necessary for a person 
to walk out in front of the firing point to change 
targets, no person shall do so without permission 
of the range officer who shall first command “Cease 
firing” and then watch to see that all shooters have 
unloaded and laid down their rifles. On gallery 
ranges the target lights shall also be turned off. 

(6) When there are markers at the butt, the 
markers shall not leave their shelter nor expose 
themselves until they have withdrawn all targets 
from the firing position, have exposed the red 
danger flags, and have received from the firing 
point the signal that all is safe. In the absence of 
a telephone connecting butts and firing point, this 
“All clear” signal may be given by horn or bugle. 

For further information relative to rifle ranges, 
write to The Secretary, National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 6, D.C., stat¬ 
ing the information desired. 

The Rifle Club and the National Rifle Association. 

In any community where a number of individuals 
are interested in rifle or pistol shooting it is to the 
advantage of all of them to organize a rifle and 
pistol club. Such a club helps each shooter by intro¬ 
ducing the element of competition and sport, which 
adds considerably to the enjoyment of any pastime 
by establishing contact with other shooters and 
providing for an exchange of ideas and experiments 
and by enlisting the interest of the community at 
large through the medium of the rifle and pistol 
matches which the club can hold and the resulting 
newspaper publicity. There is the further consid¬ 
eration that the construction of a range by an 
individual is frequently out of the question, due 
to the cost, but, where a group of men get together 
into a club and pool their funds through initiation 


fees and club dues, the matter of acquiring a range 
becomes comparatively simple. 

Although a club may be loosely organized among 
a group of congenial spirits, it is far better to have 
the group properly organized along the officially 
recognized lines and to affiliate the local club with 
the National Rifle Association of America. Clubs 
so organized and affiliated enjoy numerous advan¬ 
tages, among which may be mentioned the holding 
of a nationally recognized charter; the privilege of 
qualifying for the Regular Army marksmanship 
decorations—Marksman, Sharpshooter, and Expert 
Rifleman, and Marksman, Sharpshooter, and Expert 
Pistol Shot; the privilege of competing in nation¬ 
wide inter-club matches sanctioned by the National 
Rifle Association; the privilege of purchasing am¬ 
munition, paper targets, spare parts for rifles, etc., 
direct from the War Department; the receipt of 
programs, bulletins, and other publications issued 
by the National Rifle Association, including The 
American Rifleman each month. Up until June 
30, 1927, civilian rifle clubs were entitled to draw 
under bond from the War Department a limited 
number of rifles, some ammunition, targets and 
target carriers, and similar supplies without cost to 
themselves. The economy program of the admin¬ 
istration induced Congress, however, to appropriate 
only enough money to continue this aid to clubs 
already in existence and did not provide for assist¬ 
ance to newly organized clubs. For this reason, rifle 
clubs now organizing cannot obtain assistance from 
the War Department without cost to themselves. 
They may, however, if they so desire, place a requi¬ 
sition on file with the Director of Civilian Marks¬ 
manship to be filled when supplies again become 
available. 

The affiliation of a rifle and pistol club with the 
National Rifle Association requires a minimum of 
ten citizens of the United States, 16 years of age 
or older for a senior club, or not over 19 years of 
age for a junior club. Clubs may be organized in 
schools, colleges, fraternal organizations, industrial 
plants, athletic clubs, fish and game protective as¬ 
sociations, or just among groups of interested citi¬ 
zens who have no other affiliations. At least ten 
men must pay their initiation fees and dues into 
the club before it can be recognized by the National 
Rifle Association. There is no maximum, however, 
to the number of men who may be enrolled under 
one club charter. The club dues are not fixed by 
the National Rifle Association, but may be placed 
at any figure which is deemed advisable by the 
club itself. A senior club pays ten dollars per year 
dues, while junior and college clubs pay five dol¬ 
lars per year dues to the National Rifle Association. 
This fee is the same, regardless of how many mem¬ 
bers there are in the club. 

The necessary application blanks and more de¬ 
tailed information may be obtained by writing to 
the National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., Washington 6 D.C. It is required that appli¬ 
cation for club affiliations be made on the regular 
application blanks which are furnished by the 
Association. 

There are at the present time about 3000 rifle 
and pistol clubs in the United States operating 
under National Rifle Association charters, so that 
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Plate XXVI. A Homemade 200-Yard Butt and Target Carrier. 


there is ample opportunity for the local club to 
arrange a wide variety of matches with other organ¬ 
izations, in addition to the local matches which 
should be arranged between club members and the 
National Matches under the sanction of the Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association. 

Individual N.R.A. Membership. In order that a 
satisfactory check-up may be made and a record 
kept of arms sold by the War Department, it is 
required that an individual be an individual mem¬ 
ber of the National Rifle Association, rather than 
a club member, before he can purchase a rifle or 
revolver. These individual members are required 
to be indorsed by someone who is already a mem¬ 
ber of the Association or by some of their local 
police or National Guard authorities. 

There are several types of individual membership 
open to men who desire to support the rifle and 
pistol shooting game without being members of 
clubs, or in addition to their club membership. 
The two most popular types of individual mem¬ 
bership are known as Annual Membership, which, 
as the name implies, is a membership for 12 
months, and Life Membership, which gives the 
holder the privileges of membership for life. An¬ 
nual Membership costs $3.00 per year, and Life 
Membership $50.00. These individual members 
may, under normal conditions, buy military arms 
and ammunition direct from the War Department; 
they may compete in the numerous Individual 
Matches which are conducted by the Association 
throughout the year; they receive The American 


Rifleman magazine regularly every month; they 
receive direct all programs, bulletins, and other 
materials issued by National Headquarters; they 
are entitled to the personal advice and suggestions 
of the experts retained by the National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation to advise its members in regard to their 
shooting problems; and they, also, of course, receive 
the golden-bronze membership button and the 
membership card of the Association. In addition 
to these general privileges, life members have the 
privilege of voting at the annual election of direc¬ 
tors of the Association and they may occupy direc¬ 
tors* chairs and be elected to the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Association. 

The American Rifleman. The American Rifleman 
magazine is the official publication of the National 
Rifle Association. It is the only magazine published 
in America devoted exclusively to shooting subjects. 
Among the shooters who have known this magazine 
for years you will find the general impression pre¬ 
vailing that if The American Rifleman says so, it 
is so. Among other unique features of the shooters' 
magazine may be mentioned the fact that it main¬ 
tains a ‘‘Question and Answer Department" in 
charge of a nationally recognized expert in the 
technique of arms, ammunition, and rifle and pistol 
shooting who will solve as far as possible by mail 
the problems which confront members. 

The American Rifleman is sent to all club sec¬ 
retaries without charge and to all life members 
and annual members without additional charge. 
Club members may subscribe for the magazine 
through their club secretaries. 
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SHOOTING AT ACUTE ANGLES 


One of the most confounding mysteries encoun¬ 
tered by the average hunter, especially the one who 
hunts in the mountains, is why he makes so many 
misses when shooting at game that is at an acute 
angle above or below him. 

You will hear many explanations of this phenom¬ 
enon, and most of them are incorrect. One old- 
timer will tell you to be “sure to hold high when 
you shoot at game at an acute angle upward, and 
hold low when you shoot at game at an acute angle 
downward.’* Another veteran hunter will advise 
just the opposite. Neither of them will tell you 
how much to hold high or low at a given range 
and a given angle. 

Thousands of letters reach the desks of rod and 
gun editors each year, asking for the answer to this 
problem. Usually such inquiries are made as a re¬ 
sult of a wager, and the rod and gun editor, unless 
he is a graduate ballistician and a mathematician, 
is unable to supply the answer. To answer the ques¬ 
tion, and at the same time supply an answer that is 
not clouded with complicated mathematical theor¬ 
ems is not a simple task, but it can be done. 

The answer is relatively simple, for those willing 
to accept simple facts without argument. However, 
there are some with a scientific bent who insist on 
having the matter presented with all the formulas 
and figures. First we shall present the simple ex¬ 
planation. Then we shall present the scientific 
explanation as prepared by one of the foremost 
ballisticians in the country. 

Simple Explanation. When a target is at a consid¬ 
erable angle above or below the level of the shooter, 
it is sometimes observed that the shot will be high. 
That is, the shooter will over- shoot the target. This 
can be explained by saying that the “slant range” 
(the distance along the slope from the gun to the 
target) is greater than the “horizontal range,” even 
though the sight setting of the gun is correct for the 
distance between the muzzle of the gun and the 
target. 

To illustrate this, see diagram (Plate I) below, 
which shows a shooter 350 yards from a target 
which is on the same horizontal plane. As you know, 
the sight setting at this range would elevate the 
angle of the bore of the rifle to compensate for the 
curving trajectory of the bullet. In other words, 
the line of sight between the shooter and the target 
is a straight line, but the angle of the bore of the 
rifle is (for the purpose of illustration) at a 10- 
degree angle upward, to allow for the curving flight 
of the bullet. 

Now turn to Plate II (page 602). You will note 
that the range is the same, 350 yards, but the target 
is at a 30-degree angle upward, a situation not un¬ 
usual in mountain sheep or goat hunting. With the 
sights still set at 350 yards, the shooter now has the 
rifle bore elevated not at a 30-degree angle off the 
horizontal, but at a 40-degree angle off the hori¬ 
zontal. Therefore, the trajectory of the bullet would 
pass over the target and the point of impact, X, 
would be some distance beyond the target. 

The effect described previously is predicted by 
ballistic theory. On the basis of this theory a table 


can be set up which will give, but only approxi¬ 
mately, of course, the ratio of “slant range” to “hori¬ 
zontal range.” The table which follows is valid for 
either uphill or downhill shooting and for all of the 
angles of elevation (sight setting) up to about 30 
minutes. 

Table 

Angle of Slope Divide Estimated 

(Up or down) Range by 

o° . 1.0 



Plate I. Targets Above or Below. 

A. Line of sight to target. 

B. Horizontal line (same as line of sight). 

C. Trajectory of bullet. 

T. Target. 

Note: The trajectory and the angle of the rifle are exag¬ 
gerated for the purpose of illustration. 

To use this table you first decide upon the range 
to the target. You then estimate the angle of the 
target off the horizontal. A glance at the chart will 
show a listing of angles from o to 45 degrees. When 
you have estimated the angle of the shot, find that 
angle on the chart. Opposite this angle you will find 
another number on the chart. Divide the estimated 
range by this number. The result will be a number 
smaller than the estimated range. This figure is the 
correct sight setting for your rifle. 

For purposes of illustration, let us take a hunter 
who has spotted a sheep. He happens to be adept 
at figuring the range, and has estimated the sheep to 
be 350 yards distant. The hunter is armed with a 
.30 ’06 rifle and is using the 180-grain bullet. Being 
familiar with the zero of the rifle with this bullet, he 
is ready to set his sights. The angle above the hori¬ 
zontal he determines to be about 30 degrees. A 
glance at the angle chart tells him that for a shot 
at a 30-degree angle he should divide the estimated 
range by 1.15. He does this and finds he has the fig¬ 
ure 304. This means that if he were to set his sights 
at 350 yards the point of impact would be as though 
he were shooting at the same target at a range of 
about 395 yards. (In other words, the bullet would 
pass above the target.) Therefore, he sets his sights 
at 304 yards, which is the correct setting for a shot 
at 350 yards at a 30-degree angle. 

Actually the hunter would set his sights at 300 
yards and not 304, as sights are not calibrated for 
such minor variations. The variation would amount 
to a fraction of an inch, which is quite readily ab¬ 
sorbed by that ever-present factor known as “human 
error.” 
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Were the angle to be reversed—that is, if the 
hunter were on high ground and the sheep at a 30- 
degree angle below him—the same process would be 
followed, the same sight setting made. Whether the 
shot is at an acutely high angle or acutely low angle, 
the course of the bullet is the same—that is, high. 

Consideration of the above discussion would show 
that the seriousness of the tendency to overshoot is 
much less with the modern high-velocity, flat-tra¬ 
jectory bullets than it would be with the older low- 
velocity bullets, such as those requiring an acute 
angle of departure due to their high, looping tra¬ 
jectories. 

The table of corrections given previously is only 
approximate, for, like most ballistic calculations, it 
is based on simplifying assumptions. In view of the 
relatively large errors introduced in estimating 
ranges and angles, however, it should be sufficiently 
accurate to act as a guide. 

Scientific Explanation. The derivation of the cor¬ 
rection table is not difficult, and provides an inter¬ 
esting example of a normal ballistic calculation. 
The calculation of bullet trajectories usually is 
based on a number of simplifying assumptions, since 
the rigorous calculation of a trajectory is a task of 
considerable difficulty and labor. One of these sim¬ 
plifying assumptions is that a trajectory is “rigid”— 
that is, that, having computed a single trajectory, it 



Plate II. Targets Above or Below. 

A. Line of sight to target. 

B. Horizontal line. 

C. Trajectory of bullet. 

T. Target. 

X. Point of impact of bullet. 

Note: The trajectory and the angle of the rifle are exag¬ 
gerated. 

can then in imagination be rotated about the firing 
point and will be a true representation of the path 
of the bullet for these various other angles of eleva¬ 
tion. For angles up to 5 or 10 degrees the approxi¬ 
mation is sufficiently accurate in most cases to out¬ 
weigh any justification for laboriously calculating 
the individual trajectories by the more precise meth¬ 
ods. For the situations of interest in this section, 
however, this assumption is no longer valid. 

Even here we must depart from actuality in order 
to obtain a simple solution to our problem. In order 
to present a rigorous and at the same time simple 
demonstration it will be necessary to consider our 


problem as applying to trajectories in a vacuum. 
Although the trajectory in a vacuum is not even a 
good approximation to a trajectory in air, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that tilting the trajectory 
will have the same relative effect on trajectories in 
air as on trajectories in a vacuum. In other words, it 
is assumed that, although the actual trajectories are 
quite different, the ratio of the slant range to the 
horizontal range for bullets fired in air will be the 
same as that for bullets fired in a vacuum under the 
same initial conditions with regard to muzzle vel¬ 
ocity, angle of elevation, and angle of slope. 

For a given muzzle velocity V and a given angle 
of departure A, the horizontal range in feet of a 
projectile fired in a vacuum is given by the equation 

R= (FV32.2) sin 2A (1) 

Consider now a projectile fired with the same 
initial velocity V, but with the angle of departure 



Plate III. Targets Above or Below. 
Angle TSD equals A. 

Angle PST equals B. 


A relative to a slope which makes an angle B with 
the horizontal (see Plate III), it can be shown that 
the slant range (i.e., the horizontal distance ST') is 
given by the equation 

2V 2 sin A cos (A-\-B) 

32.2 cos 2 B (2) 

To get an expression for the ratio of the slant 
range to the horizontal range for the same sight set¬ 
ting we divide Equation (2) by Equation (1) and 
obtain 

Slant Range _ JR' _ 2 sin A cos (. A-\-B) 
Horizontal Range R sin 2A cos 2 B (£) 

This expression can be simplified to give 

R'/R=sec B (1—tan A tan B) (4) 

It is obvious from this equation that the relation¬ 
ship between the slant range and the horizontal 
range for various sight settings and slopes is not a 
simple one. However, with Equation (4) and a table 
of trigonometric functions, the ratio can be com¬ 
puted for any combination of slope B and angle of 
elevation A . It was from this equation that the table 
given in the first part of this discussion was derived. 
Of interest is the fact that for values of A greater 
than 16 0 43' the slant range is less than the hori¬ 
zontal range for positive values of the ground slope 
B and greater than the horizontal range for negative 
values of the ground slope. It is only for very small 
values of A (such as are encountered in normal 
shooting with a rifle) that the correction can be con¬ 
sidered the same for both positive and negative 
values of the ground slope. 

References: Handbook of Ballistics, by C. Cranz and K. 
Becker, English Translation, Vol. I, pp. i 2 -i 7 » 238-239; 
Exterior Ballistics, by E. E. Herrmann (1935), pp. 15*16. 
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USED GUNS 

Generally speaking, every gun is “used” by the 
time you receive it. The chap who offers that gun as 
“new” and insists that it has never been fired is not 
technically correct. Every American rifle, pistol, re¬ 
volver, or shotgun of standard make, has been fired, 

I iroof tested, function tested, and sighted before it 
eaves the factory. 

What is generally classified as a used gun is one 
which has been fired by one of its original owners. 
Few items made today change hands as many times 
as firearms. One would be safe to claim that the 
average gun may change hands a dozen times before 
it is scrapped. 

Many a hunter and target shooter depends on 
used equipment. If you buy right, you may get an 
excellent bargain. If you buy unwisely, you may end 
up with an item which may be dangerous or useless, 
or one needing costly major repairs—some of which 
cannot be obtained. 

Rules. The wise shooter has ten commandments 
for the addition of a new gun to his growing collec¬ 
tion. Study them carefully and be so guided when 
you are about to make a purchase. 

(1) Be certain that the manufacturer is still in 
business if you plan to use the weapon. If he is not, 
don’t buy it. 

(2) Get a currently popular model. Repairs may 
not be available on some discontinued types—and 
if they are, they will be costly. 

(3) Do not purchase a gun for an obsolete or 
rare cartridge unless you are buying it as a collection 
piece. 

(4) Do not buy a gun which requires repairs. 
Factory parts and labor are expensive—and if parts 
are handmade by a gunsmith, the price may as¬ 
tonish you. 

(5) Do not purchase a gun “sight-unseen.” Al¬ 
ways inspect carefully before you close the deal. 

(6) Do not buy a gun which shows excessive 
wear or “play” in the action. 

(7) Do not buy a gun with a barrel that is rough, 
rusted, or pitted inside. 

(8) Do not buy a gun if the outside shows signs 
of abuse. Internal parts may be worse. 

(9) Do not become a victim of “sales talk.” 
Study your proposed purchase and make your deci¬ 
sion on the basis of your own examination—and 
needs. 

(10) Do not buy a gun if the seller will not per¬ 
mit you to try it before you decide. There may be a 
reason for his refusal. 

Let us study these Ten Commandments indi¬ 
vidually. 

(1) Is the manufacturer still in business? Every 
firearms writer is constantly flooded with sad letters 
asking, “Where can I get parts for . . .” If the or¬ 
iginal maker is not in business, you can usually 
count on having any and all repairs made by hand 
by a gunsmith. 

An active sportsman had a nearly-new Winches¬ 
ter lever-action rifle. On a hunting trip a canoe up¬ 
set. The rifle was recovered, taken apart, and 
cleaned and dried. But he lost the firing pin. When 
he returned and checked the Winchester parts list 


he found that his dealer could obtain a new one for 
about 60 cents. The following year he turned up 
with a sad story—he had forgotten to obtain the fir¬ 
ing pin and was leaving with a party in two days on 
another hunting trip. Where could he get a firing 
pin? Because of the urgency, a local gunsmith made 
one by hand, a complicated little unit. The price 
was about $8. Excessive? No! That gunsmith had a 
similar model in stock. He took it apart—which 
takes valuable time—and used the firing pin as a 
pattern to hand-file a piece of metal to proper shape, 
and then installed it. 

If you buy a model for which the original maker is 
not available, or a model no longer produced, you 
will meet with repair problems like the above. Un¬ 
less you have proper machine facilities plus plenty 
of skill, you will have to buy these repair services. 
It would be better to make a small deposit to hold 
the gun while you investigate—and then lose your 
deposit—than to invest unwisely. 

(2) Comments on models not currently popular 
are also covered in the above. Manufacturers fre¬ 
quently maintain a parts list on obsolete models, 
but do not always have all parts available. 

(3) Many guns are available for obsolete and 
rare cartridges. New barrels are expensive, and may 
not be the answer. To change to different cartridges 
often means replacement of magazine parts, bolt, 
and feed mechanisms. Many factories will refuse 
such alteration work on the ground that “your old 
action does not have sufficient strength to handle 
this new cartridge.” 

(4) Observe how the ten rules are hinged to¬ 
gether. We have already covered the problem of re¬ 
pairs and their costs. 

(5) When you buy a gun “sight-unseen” you al¬ 
ways take a chance. Even an honest seller can be 
mistaken in describing the condition. 

(6) “Excessive play in the action” may indicate 
more than one thing. Older guns, even of current 
models, were not made to the same quality standards 
of their current counterparts. The quality of the 
many kinds of steels—you may frequently get from 
8 to 12 kinds of steel in one gun, each alloy designed 
for its particular job—has been improved through¬ 
out the years. The machine methods have changed, 
permitting close-fitting parts. Heat-treatment has 
been improved to strengthen and prevent wear. 
If there is excessive play in the parts, it may result 
from wear, abuse, poor quality, or a little of all 
three. 

(7) Rough, rusted, and pitted barrels are a defi¬ 
nite indication of neglect. If the rest of the gun is 
perfect, this situation may mean new barrels. They 
are costly. 

Don’t expect to remove rust and pits. A rough 
barrel is usually one which has had rust and pits 
“removed.” When a barrel rusts within the bore 
or outside, a chemical action takes place, forming 
iron oxide, a mixture of iron and oxygen from the 
air. This is all that “rust” actually is. Remove the 
rust from a small spot and you have a cavity or pit. 
You cannot remove the pit, because the metal is no 
longer there. Removing rust means removing what 
was originally barrel steel. 
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Plate I. Check safety of hammer notch or sear mechanism 
by cocking, then placing heavy thumb pressure on hammer 
in an effort to force it to fire. If gun has a safety, repeat 
with safety on. Then throw safety off without recocking and 
try it again. Sometimes the safety will partially release the 
firing mechanism when worn. 

Plate II. Check bolt or breech lock for looseness with 
fingers with gun cocked, uncocked, and with chamber both 
empty and filled with a dummy cartridge, or unfired case. 
Try to twist bolt and to slide it back and forth. Excessive 
wear and looseness are easily found. 

Plate III. Bolt-action rifles are checked for safety of firing 
mechanism by pressing thumb on cocking piece, just as on 
a hammer weapon. 

Plate IV. Test shotguns for excessive wear in hinge-pin 
and locking bolt by twisting in the hands. Then remove 
fore arm and repeat. The latter is important—sometimes 
spring locking of fore-arm makes a shotgun seem tight when 
there really is excessive wear. 

Plate V. Check your shotgun action for wear in the 
hinge-pin. Break it open and twist. Looseness at this point 
can he felt. 
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(8) Is comment necessary on this? 

(9) This, also, should be obvious. 

(10) It is always good policy to try a gun before 
buying, but this is not always possible. Do your best 
to get the seller to permit this. 

All of these Ten Commandments are basic. But 
there is much more detail to be considered in buying 
used guns. 

Tests. Checking guns for wear requires some 
amount of skill and a little patient examination. 
Head space is very important in rifles and shotguns. 
It may seem strange, but this is little understood by 
the average hunter and even many target shooters. 
In simple language, it means merely the distance 
between the face of the cartridge in the chamber and 
the face of the breech-bolt. This clearance takes care 
of minor variations in cartridges, and is usually only 
two or three thousandths of an inch. 

Head space is measured with precision gauges, an 
entire set of three to six being required for any 
given caliber. Such gauges cost about $6 each in 
larger calibers and few individuals own them. An 
easy test is accomplished by using an unfired car¬ 
tridge case and shims. Do not use a fired case or a 
live cartridge! The former will have expanded and 
stretched to fit the gun, and the latter is dangerous. 

If you do not have a new case available, unload a 
cartridge. To remove the bullet without damaging 
the case, place the neck on a hard surface and with 
a very light hammer, gently tap it many times while 
rotating the cartridge with your fingers. Gentle tap¬ 
ping expands the brass slightly, and the bullet may 
then be picked free with the fingers. Pour out and 
discard the powder. 

Sheet brass shim stock may be obtained from any 
garage in thicknesses of from .0005-inch up. For all 
practical purposes, .003 or .004 (three or four thou¬ 
sandths) does not mean excess head space. Most 
standard double-edge safety razor blades run .006, 
while the Gillette “Veri-Thin” is .004. To make a 
shim of this hard blade stock requires two pair of 
pliers. Hold your blade tightly with one pair, and 
gently chip a disk to a size slightly smaller than the 
head of your cartridge case. 

With the muzzle of the rifle on the floor, balance 
the disk on the head of the cartridge case and gently 
insert into the chamber. Then close the breech-bolt 
gently. Do not force. If it will not close on .004, you 
have a tight head space and it is all right. If it will 
close on two of these .004 shims, better pass up that 
bargain. 

Excessive head space usually indicates much 
use—wear on the bolt-locking lugs and the wells 
into which they lock. 

Check trigger pulls for smooth operation. If they 
are rough, work is usually necessary. To test for 
roughness or “creeps,” make certain that the gun is 
empty, cock, and rest it solidly across the knees. 
Take a firm grip and tighten the trigger-finger 
slowly but steadily. “Creeps” can be felt. Try this 
several times to check your count. If any are present, 
hand work in stoning or burnishing certain trigger- 
action parts will be necessary—not a job for the un¬ 
skilled. 

Weigh the trigger pull. If it is too light, the gun 
will be dangerous and accidental discharge may oc¬ 


cur. Accept no weapon with a pull less than 3 
pounds. 

Pulls are weighed by hanging definitely known 
weights on the trigger of a cocked piece. On a rifle, 
the butt usually rests on the floor with the weights. 
The gun is then very gently lifted, with the weight 
drag in the direction of normal trigger pull. If the 
weight does not trip the trigger mechanism, you 
know that the pull is greater than the weight you 
are lifting. Always recheck three or four times. 

Another method of weighing a trigger pull is 
with an ordinary household scale reading in ounces 
up to about 20 pounds. Cock the weapon and rest 
the muzzle on the scale to get the weight. Steady it 
with one hand to prevent falling or false reading. 
Use an assistant to help you read. Pick up the gun 
gently and very slowly by the trigger, the lifting 
being done in the direction of normal trigger pull. 
As you lift, the scale will show a decreasing weight. 
At some point, the trigger will release. An assistant 
can read this point. Thus, if the gun weighs 7 
pounds, 2 ounces, and the trigger was released at 3 
pounds, 2 ounces, the trigger pull is an even 4 
pounds. 

Regardless of the weight of the pull, the gun may 
still be unsafe. If it has an exposed hammer or cock¬ 
ing piece, cock the gun and with your finger away 
from the trigger, press as hard as possible with the 
thumbs on the hammer. If you can make it fall, the 
gun is dangerous. If the gun has a safety, repeat the 
test with the safety on, and again after you have 
thrown the safety to the “off” position. Safeties some¬ 
times are dangerous. This test does not hurt a gun. 

Test parts for excessive looseness by cocking with 
your unfired case in the chamber. Do not touch the 
trigger, but try twisting the breech-block or bolt 
with the fingers. See if you can slide it back and 
forth. Repeat the test with the chamber empty. 
Then uncock and try it again—chamber empty. 
Looseness can be felt. 

If it is a breakdown shotgun, single or double, 
grasp it by the grip and forearm and twist firmly. 
Note looseness between barrel and frame. Now 
break it open and repeat the twisting. If you find 
play, the hinge-pin is probably worn. Remove the 
wood forearm and replace the barrel. Close. Again 
check for twist and other play or looseness. 

All of the above tests require care and attention 
to detail, but little skill. If you don’t know much 
about firearms, have a friend who does know aid you 
in these tests. 

Foreign Guns. At no time in the history of the 
United States have so many and varied foreign fire¬ 
arms been in this country. World War II service¬ 
men “liberated” them by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. In most cases the liberation was legal and 
proper. Germany liberated all weapons—military 
and sporting—from the countries she had occupied. 
When we occupied Germany, military orders re¬ 
quired every German civilian to turn in all weapons. 

Countless thousands of these weapons went to 
waste and destruction. Hundreds of truckloads were 
dumped in open fields—rain and sun quickly ruined 
them completely. An Army order authorized men 
and women in service to send home rifles, shotguns, 
and pistols as souvenirs. Each had to be certified, 
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and officers signed these 
certificates for their men, 
the proper papers to ac¬ 
company the guns through 
the mails, whereupon they 
passed customs “free of 
duty/* 

Unfortunately many a 
souvenir hunter knew little 
about guns, and while he 
picked unique or beautiful 
specimens, many of these 
are practically worthless. 
On returning home, thou¬ 
sands of the boys discov¬ 
ered this—and quickly 
dumped them on the used 
market, where they have 
been changing hands and 
will continue to do so for 
many years. 

Speaking now of mili¬ 
tary arms, we know the 
quality of materials and 
workmanship were deteri¬ 
orating during the war. 
German-made Mauser 
Models 98 or 24 rifles made 
in 1943, i944> and 1945 
were progressively worse— 
many were dangerous. 
Bombings had badly hamp¬ 
ered manufacturing. Qual¬ 
ity steels and proper heat- 
treatment were impossible 
to obtain. Most German 
factories employed from 40 
to 85 per cent slave labor—and with the war running 
against Germany, those slaves undertook a success¬ 
ful campaign of concealed sabotage. It got so bad 
that by the middle of 1944, the German High Com¬ 
mand ordered the abandonment of all proof-testing 
of small arms—too many were being blown up. 

It would be well to avoid German-made rifles 
bearing the dates mentioned—or no date. Many 
final 1945 rifles bore no date. What is even worse, 
when the Americans captured factories, they found 
huge stocks of parts. They assembled many of these 
inferior-quality components into souvenir rifles, and 
pistol parts were not neglected. 

Importers continue to buy stocks of military 
rifles abroad and offer them for sale in this coun¬ 
try. Few are real bargains. 

Older Mausers, as well as those made by Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and a few other countries, 
seemed to maintain a quality standard. But remem¬ 
ber that many of the old Mausers of World War I 
date were no better than the Model 1903 Springfield 
we used in that war. It is difficult to sell one of our 


Plate VI. To determine 
the amount of the trigger 
pull, affix string to can as 
shown, rest heel of gun on 
chair or table, then pour 
sand into can until the 
hammer falls. Weigh the 
can and you know the 
exact amount of pull. 


own rifles of that period—“not strong enough,” the 
boys claim. 

Regarding ammunition—the cartridge used by the 
Germans, Czechs, Poles, and many other European 
countries, is the 7.92 Mauser, made in this country 
as the 8-mm. Remington Special. Many other foreign 
souvenir military rifles use a cartridge not made 
here. This includes the latest French 7.5-mm., the 
Italian 6.5-mm. and 7.35 mm., the rifles of Hungary, 
Austria, The Netherlands, Greece, Turkey, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Japan, and a few 
others. Such rifles are of value chiefly as souvenirs. 

Russian rifles used the 7.62-mm. Russian—a car¬ 
tridge made here. Many British rifles were our own; 
others were for the .303 British cartridge, also made 
here. Some foreign pistols used the 9-mm. Parabel- 
lum, made here as the 9-mm. Luger. Pocket types 
usually handle the 6.35-mm. (.25 Colt automatic), 
the 7.65-mm. (.32 Colt Automatic), or the 9-mm. 
Browning Short, Kurz, or Corto (.380 Colt auto¬ 
matic). This ammunition is available. A few of the 
foreign revolvers handle the American Smith & Wes¬ 
son line of cartridges; others are distinctly special 
and unobtainable numbers. 

European shotguns are standard. They will 
handle American shells, but many of these guns 
are lighter than the American type. The average 
16-gauge double is lighter than our average 20- 
gauge. And there is a reason for it. European load¬ 
ings are lighter than ours. If the gun bears nitro- 
powder proof marks it is safe with standard loads, 
but do not use the high-velocity loadings in any 
foreign gun of souvenir age. 

Modern European shotguns made for sale in the 
U.S. will handle our hottest loads. 

Many of those interesting two-, three-, and four- 
barrel rifles or combination rifle and shotgun de¬ 
signs were built for low-velocity, low-pressure smoke¬ 
less-powder cartridges not available here. Many 
were built for black powder only. It would be wise 
to consider such guns strictly as souvenirs. 

Sporting rifls are sometimes found for standard 
Mauser cartridges. If they are built for the 7x57 or 
8x57, they will handle the American 7-mm. and 
8-mm. Mausers. But it would be wise to drive a lead 
slug through that 8-mm. barrel to see if it measures 
less than .320. If so, it is for the obsolete 8-mm. 
Mauser, not made here. Standard ammunition will 
chamber, and can be discharged, but the oversize 
bullet will create dangerous pressures and will prob¬ 
ably wreck the gun. 

Summed up, if you are a gun collector and can 
buy these foreign weapons at a price you think is 
right, go ahead. If you want to buy a gun to use, 
leave them alone. They will keep on changing hands 
as their owners learn the folly of their purchase. It 
need not be you. 

Buying a used gun requires more old-fashioned 
horse sense than buying a new one. Most of us learn 
the hard way. 
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SHOTGUN DEVELOPMENT 

The first firearm was a fourteenth-century hand- 
cannon. It was a crude weapon by anyone's stand¬ 
ards, and it had a smooth, unrifled bore. That first 
hand-cannon was loaded with a great variety of 
projectiles—bits of metal, rocks, gravel, and other 
small, hard objects. The adventurous soul who first 
poured pellets down the smooth barrel of this port¬ 
able shooting machine had what must be consid¬ 
ered the first “shotgun." 

The shotgun is the most popular type of gun in 
the world today. While there may be more military 
rifles than shotguns, private ownership of firearms 
among many of the world's citizens is limited by 
law to shotguns. 

All firearms development has followed logical 
lines of progress based on the three major compo¬ 
nents of any gun: the “lock, stock, and barrel" of 
colloquial fame. The traditional lock has been in¬ 
corporated into the action of the modern firearm. 
That action—be it single shot or repeating—is 
usually an integral part of the receiver. When one 
considers the manner in which the shotgun has 
evolved over the past six centuries, he must neces¬ 
sarily channel his research along the parallel de¬ 
velopment of barrels, stock design, and action in¬ 
novation. 

The action, or “lock," of a shotgun is by far the 
most important component to be considered. As 
the “boiler room" of a gun's make-up, it controls 
the gun's use, effectiveness, and even its handling 
capabilities. The design of a gun depends on the 
nature of its action. This is doubly true of a shot¬ 
gun, because shotgunning technique depends on a 
co-ordinated pointing movement rather than the 
steady aim associated with handgun and rifle. The 
fit and feel of a shotgun—the comfort in use as a 
gun swings to one's shoulder and follows the target 
—can mean the difference between a hit and a miss. 
That shotgun fit is determined by what must be 
accommodated within the shotgun design for the 
action’s width, weight, length, and movement. 

The first shotguns were single shots with simple 
firing systems. A match was lit, a wheel revolved, 
or a flint struck to provide the spark to ignite pow¬ 
der. The flintlock evolved the basic trigger system 
we know as necessary today. 

When Forsyth invented the percussion cap in 
1807, he opened the first great door to expanded 
firearms development. The possibility of breech¬ 
loading and repeating firearms became less remote. 
Continental and English gunsmiths had developed 
fine double-barreled flintlock fowling pieces in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and the per¬ 
cussion principle was soon adapted to this type of 
gun. 

The development of breech-loading and repeat¬ 
ing guns had to wait for the invention of the in¬ 
tegral cartridge. When Lefaucheux introduced his 
pin-fire self-contained cartridge case with bullet 
and powder in the 1840’s, the research door eased 
open. The pressure for firearms development dur¬ 
ing the American Civil War pushed the breech¬ 
loading and repeating principles to the forefront 
of weapons design. When the war was over, it was 


inevitable that the new firearms inventions brought 
about by military needs should be applied to sport¬ 
ing uses. 

Breech-loading double-barreled shotguns were 
the popular guns of the day. While the homesteader 
or cowboy lavished affection on his lever-action re¬ 
peating Winchester and his Colt revolver, he de- 

E iended on a double-barreled shotgun for his daily 
ood requirements and occasional sport. By the 
1870's, the crude paper and silk cartridge developed 
for Civil War carbines and Springfield army rifles 
gave way to more sophisticated primers and metal 
heads similar in form to present-day shotshells. 

The popularity of fine double guns remains even 
to this day among a certain segment of American 
sportsmen. Names like Lefever, Fox, L. C. Smith, 
Parker, Ithaca, and Winchester signified the best 
in double guns. While Winchester's Model 21 is 
the only one of the prewar quality doubles still 
produced in this country—and that on a custom 
basis only, at prices beginning around $1,000—the 
old doubles still command premium prices when 
they can be located. 

Lately the American shooter has shown increased 
interest in over-and-under double shotguns. A num¬ 
ber of new entries—all made abroad—have come 
into our market to challenge Browning’s “super¬ 
posed" model. Winchester has brought in the Mod¬ 
el 101 over-and-under double gun from its Japanese 
factory. 

While double guns hold a sentimental place in 
many sporting hearts, there can be no argument 
about the great popularity of the repeater with the 
mass of American shotgunners. A few years ago 
the slide-action shotgun was the favored gun of 
most hunters. The famous Winchester Model 12 
was bought by two million gunners in the past fifty 
years. The slide action is still important, and is 
likely to remain so, but its primary position has 
been surrendered to the semi-automatic (auto¬ 
loading) shotgun. 

Winchester pioneered the first successful repeat¬ 
ing shotguns during the great market-hunting days 
of the 1880’s These first repeaters were mighty 10 
and 12 gauge lever actions, companion pieces to 
the lever-action rifles of the period. The lever 
action soon gave way to another Winchester devel¬ 
opment, the slide- or pump-action shotgun. The 
original Model 1893 was soon overshadowed by 
the exposed-hammer Model 1897, the old “knuckle- 
buster" favorite of many shooters for two genera¬ 
tions. 

By 1912 alloy steel had been developed, so that 
more lightweight parts could be incorporated into 
advanced firearms design. Winchester then intro¬ 
duced its enclosed-hammer Model 12. As noted, the 
Model 12 is perhaps the most widely used slide- 
action gun to date. But it is now made on a 
custom basis only and has been succeeded by the 
Winchester Model 1200, featuring a unique rotat¬ 
ing bolt patterned after similar locking bolts 
developed in center-fire rifle actions. 

When an earlier edition of this encyclopedia 
was published, the final paragraph of this par¬ 
ticular chapter stated: “the self-loading gun is as 
yet an undeveloped class, as to date only one 
mechanism has survived. . . . The principle of a 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 

Plate I. This is one of the famous Manton shotguns, a double-barrel flintlock made by Joseph Manton of London 
in 1795. The butt and stock are of mahogany, the barrel of watered steel. 


self-loading gun still has many undeveloped pos¬ 
sibilities, and these undoubtedly will be developed 
as time goes on.” In the fifteen years that have 
passed, the gunning world has witnessed a revolu¬ 
tion based upon the successful adaption of semi¬ 
automatic principles learned during the Second 
World War. 

While autoloading systems have been used in 
both center-fire and rimfire rifles, their greatest 
popularity has been in the growth of the semi¬ 
automatic shotgun market. It is estimated that over 
40 per cent of all new shotguns currently sold are 
autoloaders, and the percentage is increasing. 

The autoloading shotgun has had a rugged 
course of development. Americans have sponsored 
most of the efforts in the semi-automatic direction 
as far as shotguns are concerned. In 1911, John 
Browning, possibly the greatest firearms inventor 
of all time, designed the first autoloader that was 
accepted by the public. Widely copied, the new 
autoloader proved such an efficient game killer 
that both state and federal government regulations 
curtailed its use. Federal regulations now prohibit 
the use of more than three shells for hunting 
migratory waterfowl. 

The prejudice against autoloading shotguns 
diminished with the passage of time, and the end 
of World War II witnessed a renewal of efforts in 
autoloading research by the major arms manu¬ 
facturers. A good part of this research has been 
directed toward improving the appearance of the 
autoloader—something sorely needed. The old 
semi-automatic has been characterized by an un¬ 
sightly hump on the rear of a boxlike receiver. 
Operated by a long-recoil system that necessitated 
a barrel movement of approximately three inches, 
older autoloading systems were characterized by 
the so-called “double shuffle” as the breech block 
moved backwards for a distance in excess of the 
shotshell length. 

David Marsh (Carbine) Williams, the firearms 
genius of World War II fame, adapted his short- 
recoil system to Winchester’s Model 50 shotgun 
and opened up a new era in autoloading shotguns. 
The Model 50’s semi-automatic cycle is accom¬ 
plished by a floating chamber acting as the recoil¬ 
ing element rather than the barrel and breech bolt. 
While the barrel remains stable, the chamber re¬ 
coils a fraction of an inch and pushes a spring- 
loaded weight down a tube within the butt. When 
the weight returns, it unlocks the action, and the 
fired shell is ejected as a new shotshell is loaded 
and locked. 

While Remington obtained Browning’s right to 


manufacture their version (the Remington Model 
11) of his famous long-recoil autoloader, they have 
developed their own semi-automatic shotguns. They 
have produced both long- and short-recoil auto¬ 
loaders. Their latest entry is the gas-operated 
Model 1100 that operates a gas-actuated piston to 
accomplish the semi-automatic cycle. When the 
gun is fired, part of the gas pressure traveling 
down the barrel is siphoned off through a tiny 
port to drive a piston which then operates the 
breech block. 

It appears that gas-operated autoloading systems 
are taking over the semi-automatic shotgun field. 
While Winchester still carries its Model 59 (the 
fiberglass-barreled successor to the old Model 50), 
it is obviously phasing this gun out of its line and 
basing its future hopes on its new gas-operated 
Model 1400. A companion to the slide-action 
Model 1200, the Model 1400 has the same unusual 
locking system featuring a rotating bolt head and 
quadruple locking lugs. The Model 1400 has a 
self-compensating valve in its gas chamber that 
automatically adjusts for standard or magnum 
shells without manual manipulation. 

Shotgun stocks have developed in a slow and 
generally predictable fashion over the centuries. 
Development has followed the obvious need of the 
shooter. A stock is first of all a means to bind the 
barrel and action together in a manner safe and 
comfortable to the shooter. Secondly, a stock is 
designed to aid the shooter in aiming or pointing 
his gun at a target. These needs are the same today 
as they were in the fourteenth century. 

Wood has always been the favored material for 
stocks and forearms, and it is likely to remain so 
for the foreseeable future. While certain military 
firearms feature metal—and often collapsible or 
folding—stocks, metal stocks have never been 
seriously considered for any shotgun. There has 
been sporadic experimentation with various plastic 
stocks for rifles and shotguns since the end of 
World War II, but shooters have never accepted 
this radical departure from the traditional concept 
of what a gun stock should be. 

Perhaps the most exciting development in shot¬ 
gun stocks has been the relatively recent interest 
in reducing the effects of recoil with devices built 
into the stock. Ralph Hoge’s “Hydro-Coil” can 
reduce shotgun recoil from 280 pounds to a gentle 
38-pound shove. The three-part Hydro-Coil unit— 
basically a hydraulic piston system that utilizes air 
as a compressing agent—acts similarly to an auto¬ 
mobile shock absorber. It absorbs most of the 
recoil before the force reaches the shooter’s 
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shoulder. Then it spreads the remaining kick over 
a longer period of time, so that the punishing 
slap of recoil is reduced to a mild nudge. Hydro- 
Coil units were made on a custom basis in wood 
and a commercial basis in Cycolac, a high-impact 
plastic, but the Hydro-Coil company has recently 
gone out of business. 

Winchester has recently introduced its own re¬ 
coil reduction system based on the Ellis process. 
The basis of the Winchester-Ellis system is a sealed 
hydraulic shock absorber. The faster and harder 
it is compressed, the greater the compressive resis¬ 
tance becomes. Since this system is self-compensat¬ 
ing, the differing rearward velocities of various 
loads are equalized. Pre-energized springs return 
the system to battery. 

There has been little progress in the develop- 


steel liner is wound with more than 500 miles of 
glass fiber in a carefully evolved pattern that varies 
the thickness to put strength where it is needed. 
The fibers are then covered with a fiberglass sleeve, 
chemically fused together, bonded to the steel tube, 
and polished to a smooth finish. While the Model 
59 is being phased out of Winchester’s line, the 
“Win-Lite” process remains as an accepted method 
of barrel manufacture. Experimental rifle barrels 
have even been made by the fiberglass-steel liner 
process. 

The future development of shotguns will be 
determined by two parallel factors: the invention 
of new mechanical systems and manmade sub¬ 
stances plus the limitations set down by man 
himself in relation to what he will accept as 
advances or deviations from the traditional concept 



Plate II. This is one of the modern counterparts of the fowling piece, a Winchester Model 21 duck gun, 12 gauge, 

32-inch barrels, stock and fore-end of selected walnut. 


ment of shotgun barrels since the introduction of 
heat-treated alloy steel barrels at the time of the 
First World War. Prior to this period, shotguns 
were made with a Damascus steel barrel made by 
wrapping a strip of iron around a mandrel and 
welding the entire length of the spiral. The 
strength of the barrel depended on the strength 
of the welding; with the introduction of modern 
smokeless powders, the process became obsolete. 

Modern heat-treated barrels are made by two 
processes. The older method is drilling out round 
bar stock and finish reaming, but lately the German 
swaging method of hammering small, fat-bored 
blanks into longer finished barrels has been 
adapted to shotguns. Some modern shotgun barrels 
are entirely forged around mandrels having choke, 
bore, and chamber in reverse. 

A radically new lightweight system of making 
shotgun barrels with miles of glass fiber was intro¬ 
duced when Winchester produced its Model 59 
adaptation of the Model 50 semi-automatic. The 
heart of the barrel, called the “Win-Lite,” is a tube 
of fine steel only 20/1,000 of an inch thick. The 


of firearms design. As space-age technology pro¬ 
vides both knowledge and impetus to small arms 
design, there will be many breakthroughs, both 
potential and actual. Advances will be limited by 
cost and consumer resistance. 

While most sportsmen stubbornly cling to wood 
as the traditional stock material, it is inevitable 
that this consumer resistance be broken down. An 
inroad—mainly in the rimfire rifle area—has already 
been made. It will be but a matter of time until 
even shotguns, the most conservative of all guns, 
will commonly be stocked with plastic and other 
manmade substances. 

New actions will follow the advances made in 
ammunition. The possibilities of liquid “powder” 
charges, “fuel injection” systems of loading, rocket 
projectiles, and other ammunition packages can 
provide revolutionary methods of delivering a shot 
load on target. The coming decades should provide 
stimulating new ideas in basic firearms design, and 
it is only reasonable to expect that the shotgun, 
man’s favorite firearm, will benefit. 
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Plate I. Winchester Model 1200. Trap gun (above); skeet gun (below). Stocks are walnut, with impressed checkering, 

a raised fleur-de-lis motif. 



Plate II. Winchester Model 1200—Cutaway Showing Action and Parts. 
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23. Disconnector Assembly 
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Butt Stock 

24. Trigger Guard 
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Butt Stock Bolt Washer 

25. Hammer Housing 
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Butt Stock Bolt 
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5 - 

Sear Bracket Assembly 

27. Trigger Assembly 

6 . 

Receiver 

28. Trigger Pin 

7 - 

Hammer 

29. Right Slide Arm Support 

8. 

Ejector 

Assembly 

9 - 

Firing Pin 

30. Safety 

10. 

Bolt 

31. Hammer Spring Support 

11. 

Bolt Slide 

32. Hammer Pin 

12. 

Firing Pin Spring 

33. Hammer Spring 

1 3 - 

Cam Pin 

34. Carrier Assembly 

14. 

Firing Pin Collar 

35. Slide Arm Bridge 

15* 

Extractor Spring 

36. Left Hand Slide Support 

16. 

Magazine Tube 

Assembly 

1 7 - 

18. 

Slide Arm Rivet 

Slide Arm Extension 

37. Magazine Follower 

38. Magazine Spring 

39. Forearm 

» 9 - 

Assembly 

Barrel Assembly 

40. Slide Arm Extension Cap 

41. Three-Shot Wooden 

20. 

Front Sight 

Plug 

21. 

Pistol Grip Cap 

42. Magazine Tube Plug 

22. 

Pistol Grip Cap Screw 

43. Magazine Cap 
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Plate III. Winchester Model 12 Skeet Gun, Hydro-Coil Stock (ivory color). The Hydro-Coil stock operates somewhat like 

an automobile shock absorber to reduce recoil. 



Plate IV. Winchester Model 12 Pigeon Grade. Standard grades of the Model 12 are no longer made, but both trap and 
skeet models are available in a variety of deluxe grade stocks, accessories, and decorative options to suit the customer. 



Plate V. Winchester Model 12 Custom Trap Gun. An extra-flossy trap gun, the frills adding to the cost. 



Plate VI. Winchester Model 1200 Slide-Action Gun. Replacing the standard-grade Model 12, the Model 1200 features 
the same rifle-type front-locking rotating bolt and aluminum receiver as the Model 1400. 



VII. Winchester Model 1200, Deer Gun Version. The barrel of this model is equipped with rifle-type open sights 
and is specially bored for shooting rifled slugs and buckshot loads. Barrel can be purchased separately. 
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Plate VIII. Winchester Model 1400 Skeet Model. Available in models for trap and skeet, models of the Model 1400 
autoloading shotgun come in various options. Monte Carlo stocks are available. 




Plate X. Winchester Model 1400— Cutaway Showing Action and Parts. 


1. Recoil Pad 

2. Buttstock 

3. Buttstock Bolt Washer 

4. Buttstock Bolt 

5. Sear Bracket Assembly 

6. Receiver Assembly 

7. Hammer 

8. Ejector 

q. Firing Pin 

10. Bolt 

11. Bolt Slide 


12. Firing Pin Spring 

13. Cam Pin 

14. Firing Pin Collar 

15. Extractor Spring 

16. Barrel Assembly 

17. Front Sight 

18. Pistol Grip Cap 

19. Pistol Grip Cap Screw 

20. Hammer Housing 

21. Trigger Guard Pin 

22. Trigger Guard 


23. Trigger Assembly 

24. Trigger Pin 

25. Trigger Stop Pin 

26. Safety 

27. Hammer Spring Support 

28. Hammer Pin 

29. Hammer Spring 

30. Left Hand Slide Support 
Assembly 

31. Carrier Assembly 

32. Slide Arms 


33. Cocking Handle Bridge 

34. Magazine Follower 

35. Damper Spring 

36. Magazine Tube 

37. Magazine Spring 

38. Return Spring Guide 

39. Forearm 

40. Return Spring 

41. Piston 

42. Piston Pin 

43. Valve Assembly 
(Magazine Cap) 



Plate XI. Winchester Model 59 Autoloader Shotgun. This 12-gauge shotgun is designed expressly for lightweight use, 
featuring a receiver of special alloy and a barrel made of glass fibers fused and bonded over a thin steel tube. 
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Plate XII. Winchester Model 21 Double Gun. The Grand American grade of this deluxe side-by-side double is illustrated 
here. The Model 21 is available only on special order and in various custom options, with prices beginning at $1,000. 



Plate XIII. Winchester Model 21 Disassembled Showing Parts. 



Plate XIV. Sectional View of Model 21 Winchester. 



Plate XV. Winchester Model 101. An over-and-under double-barreled shotgun made by Winchester in Japan. It is 

available in 12 gauge in both field and trap models. 
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Plate XVI. Remington 12-Gauge Model 870 TB Slide-Action Trap Gun. Known as the “Wingmaster,” this pump gun 

is offered in many grades and models. 


■jt 



Plate XVII. Remington Model 870 SA Skeet Gun. The standard Model 870 looks the same but has no ventilated rib. 
With the addition of a recoil pad, this gun also resembles the Model 870 Magnum duck gun, available with or without 

ventilated rib, in 12-gauge three-inch Magnum. 



Plate XVIII. Remington Custom-Built Model 870, Gold Inlay. 



Plate XIX. Remington Model 870 SC Skeet “Target” Grade. Made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges. 



Plate XX. Remington Model 870 “Brushmaster” Deer Gun. This “Wingmaster” model has a special twenty-inch barrel 

equipped with rifle-type open sights. 
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Plate XXI. Remington Model 1100 TB Trap Gun. One of several special deluxe versions of the Model woo autoloader. 
Model woo TB is made in 12 gauge only, with either Monte Carlo or regular stock. 



Plate XXII. Remington Model woo D Tournament Grade. A deluxe model that lists for over $500. 



Plate XXIII. Remington Model woo SA Skeet Gun. Made in both 12 and 20 gauges. 



Plate XXIV. Remington Model woo Autoloading Shotgun. This is the basic five-shot model mad. 

gauges. Average weight of the .2 gauge is 7 i/ 2 lbs.; the 16, 7 V 4 lbs.; and the 20 gauge, 


in 12, 16s and 20 
7 lbs. 



Plate XXV. Remington Model 11-48 Semi-Automatic Shotgun. The Model 
in both field and skeet models, with and without ventilated rib. The skeet 

center of the rib. 


11-48 is made in 12, 16, 20, 28, and 410 gauges, 
model includes an extra sighting bead at the 
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Plate XXVI. Fox Model B-DE. A side-by-side double-barreled shotgun made in 12 and 20 gauges, a slightly more deluxe 
version of the Model B-ST. Model B-DE has automatic ejectors. 



Plate XXVII. Fox Model B-ST. Made in 12, 16, 20, and three-inch chamber .410 gauges. Single trigger is non-selective. 



Plate XXVIII. Fox Model B. This gun is one of the very rare double-barreled shotguns still being manufactured in the 
U.S.A. and selling at a price competitive with standard grade pump guns. Made in popular gauges, 12, 16, 20, and 410 

(three-inch chamber). 



Plate XXIX. Marlin Goose Gun. Extra-long (36-inch) barrel makes this three-inch 12-gauge Magnum a gun for high, 
hard shots on ducks and geese. This is a three-shot repeater that uses standard shells as well. The gun has been drilled 
and tapped for deer slug sights. Equipped with recoil pad and sling. 



Plate XXX. Savage Model 750 12-Gauge Autoloader. The Model 750-AC is an alternate version with 26-inch barrel and 
Savage adjustable choke, twist-sleeve type. A five-shot repeater furnished with magazine plug to limit gun to three shots. 
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Plate XXXI. Savage Model 30 Slide-Action Shotgun. Made in 12, 20, and 410 gauges which will accept three-inch 
shells. This gun may be ordered in a special model for left-handed shooters. A trap model is also available in 12 gauge. 



Plate XXXII. Savage Model 220L Single-Shot. Made in 12, 16, 20, and 
sliding thumb-operated safety and breaks by means of 


410 (three-inch shell) gauges, this shotgun has a 
a side rather than a top lever. 



Plate XXXIII. Savage Model 24 Combination Rifle Shotgun. A rifle barrel on top and shotgun barrel below, this com¬ 
bination gun is the only one of its kind made in America. Combinations offered are .22 RF 20 gauge or 410 (three-inch 
shell); or the same except with a .22 Magnum rimfire rifle barrel. The Model 24 DL is illustrated; the .22 Magnum barrel 
combination is the Model 24 MDL (deluxe) or Model 24M (standard version). 



Plate XXXiV. Stevens Model 77 Slide-Action Repeater. Made in 12, 16, 20, and 410 (three-inch) gauges. 
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Plate XXXV. Stevens Model 311 Double-Barreled Shotgun. A side-by-side takedown shotgun made in 12, 16, 20, and 

.410 gauges. 



Plate XXXVI. Stevens Model 58 Bolt-Action Shotgun. Clip holds two shells or three 410-gauge shells. Made in 12, 16, 
20, and 410 (three-inch) gauges. Model 58 AC (not shown) has a 25-inch barrel and twist-sleeve adjustable choke. 



Plate XXXVII. Stevens Model 59 Repeater. Featuring a tubular magazine, this bolt-action shotgun is made for only .410 
(three-inch) shells. Without magazine plug in place, magazine tube holds six shells. 



Plate XXXVIII. Stevens Model 51 410-Gauge Single-Shot. This model has a 24*inch full-choke barrel and uses either 

standard or three-inch shells. 



Plate XXXIX. Stevens Model 94-C Single-Shot. Made in 12, 16, 20, 28, and 410 gauges. 
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Plate XL. Stevens Model 940 Shotgun. A single-shot made in 12, 16, 20, 28, and 410 gauges. The .410 

accepts three-inch shells. 



Plate XLI. Stevens Model 95 Shotgun. This single-shot accepts the three-inch shell but is made only in 12 gauge. 



Plate XLII. Mossberg Model 183D. This bolt-action shotgun is available in 410 gauge only and is chambered for the 
three-inch shell. The barrel is 23 inches long, and two separate choke tubes are supplied, offering full-choke or modified- 
choke boring. The stock is American walnut. The box-type magazine has a three-shell capacity. Length over all, 441^ inches. 

Weight, $i/ 2 pounds. 



Plate XLIII. Ithaca Model 37. This slide-action shotgun is available in 12, 16, and 20 gauges and in various barrel 
lengths. Barrels may be bored to any degree of choke desired. Magazine has four-shell capacity. Standard stock dimensions: 
14-inch pull, 234-inch drop at heel, lS^-inch drop at comb. Full pistol grip. Hand-checkered walnut stock. Weight: 12 
gauge, 61/2 pounds; 16 gauge, 6 pounds; 20 gauge, tf/ 4 pounds. There are several versions of the Model 37, including 
deluxe and highly ornamented models made to customer specifications. Shells are ejected beneath the action rather than 
to the side. This gun is offered in a special deer-hunting model as well as in other versions ideal for skeet and trap. 
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DUCK GUN 

The all-around duck gun is as much of a myth 
as the all-around upland game gun, for the shotgun 
that is bored just right for shooting black ducks and 
high mallards will not turn in as satisfactory a per¬ 
formance when used on broadbill or scoters. 

For many years there has been an erroneous belief 
to the effect that “a good duck gun must be choked 
down to the limit/' This belief has crippled more 
ducks that are never recovered, and has caused 
more wildfowlers to score clean misses, than any 
other single factor in duck shooting. One day on a 
popular duck marsh will convince the most pro¬ 
found skeptic of one thing—namely, that the major¬ 
ity of duck shooters have not the faintest concep¬ 
tion of range. 

You will see scores of shots sent after birds that 
are fully 200 yards, and often as much as 300 yards, 
from the muzzle of the gun. If you could visit the 
various blinds you would see ducks killed at 30 
and 35 yards, and hear the shooters proclaim that 
range to be 55 to 60 yards. A survey would reveal 
that at least 75 per cent of the duck hunters have a 
greatly exaggerated idea as to how far their guns 
will reach, and an equally exaggerated idea of the 
range at which they are killing their birds. While 
this is true, to a certain degree, even in upland game 
shooting, it approaches the “phobia" stage in duck 
shooting. 

Borings. The choice of a duck gun depends on sev¬ 
eral factors, and unless all are considered and prop¬ 
erly weighed, the most satisfactory results cannot be 
expected. The man who does most of his shooting in 
one area usually gets one kind of shooting. If this 
is open-water shooting for diving ducks he will want 
one boring; if it is river or lake shooting for puddle 
ducks, the chances are he will want a different bor¬ 
ing. The factors to be considered are not directly 
influenced by the ducks themselves, or even by the 
type of blind or boat, but by the range at which 
most of this shooting will be done. 

Assume, for example, that the shooter is going 
to do almost all of his shooting on Great South Bay, 
in New York, which offers something of an extreme. 
The waterfowl most abundant there are broadbill, 
(excepting scoters, of course) and the popular meth¬ 
od of gunning there is an open-water rig. As a rule, 
the broadbill come in to the decoys like chickens, 
and it is safe to assume that the majority of the 
hunter's shots will be at a range of from 25 to 40 
yards. However, there is a good chance that he will 
get an occasional shot at a black duck. As this is 
a more wary bird, and does not normally come in 
to the decoys on open water, the assumption here 
is that most of his shots at blacks will be from 40 
to 55 yards. 

The boring that is most satisfactory for the major¬ 
ity of shots at broadbill will prove unsatisfactory 
for the occasional black duck. Under these circum¬ 
stances a double gun, either standard or over-and- 
under, with one barrel bored modified choke or 
even improved cylinder and the other full choke, 
undoubtedly would be the most satisfactory gun 
for this shooting. This would give the average 
shooter a chance of scoring twice on incoming ducks: 
using the open barrel on the first bird and, allowing 


for normal reaction, permit the shooter to get in a 
shot with the choked barrel before the ducks are 
out of range. The normal reaction time is sufficient 
to permit the average duck to increase the range 
by at least 15 yards. Also, the choke barrel will give 
the shooter a chance to rake down a passing black 
duck at 50 yards. 

It should be pointed out, however, that not every 
shooter is going to kill a duck at 50 yards, even 
though he has a gun with both barrels bored full 
choke. Consistent accuracy at 50 yards is most un¬ 
usual, and the shooter who can drop half the birds 
at which he shoots at this range is in the top bracket. 
It is therefore quite apparent that shooting ability, 
as well as the average range, is a matter that should 
be taken into consideration. 

Long-range killing power, despite the too-common 
belief, is not the most important factor in a duck 
gun. The Great South Bay shooter who goes out to 
his “scooter" with a double gun, both barrels bored 
full choke, is taking on a handicap that his ability 
may not warrant. He is reducing the size of his shot 
pattern at ranges where he will get most of his shots, 
and he not only must hold extremely “close" on his 
birds, but is apt to find them pretty well tom up 
by the dense pattern at close range. 

Now, move to another area, and another extreme. 
Take the man who will do most of his shooting 
in the flooded woodlands of Arkansas, where he 
will be shooting among the tall oaks. Here the shoot¬ 
ing calls for a gun that will give a proper pattern 
of heavier shot at a range of from 35 to 50 yards, 
at mallards. Move northwest, to the potholes and 
lakes of the flat country, where the decoys must be 
well out in front of the blind, and the ducks whistle 
past at extreme ranges. The man with the gun that 
performed so well on Great South Bay might as 
well not bother loading the barrel bored improved 
cylinder. 

From these examples alone, it is not difficult to 
understand that the selection of a duck gun is a 
matter for considerable study. 

While it is true that many duck hunters are 
over-gunned, there are many instances where the 
man who is over-gunned in one area is under¬ 
gunned in another. For goose shooting, or pass 
shooting, often the full-choked 12 must give way 
to the magnum 12, chambered for the 3-inch shell, 
and with 32-inch barrels. 

Before ordering the duck gun, spend a little time 
questioning the old-timers in the area in which you 
plan to do most of your shooting. Get some idea 
of the average ranges at which you will do your 
duck shooting. Once you have worked this out to 
your own satisfaction, select the boring that will 
give you the best patterns at three ranges. 

The diagrams that follow will give you some idea 
of the patterns you will get at ranges from 30 to 50 
yards, with the 12-gauge gun bored from improved 
cylinder to full choke. It must be understood that 
these are average patterns, and that the patterns 
shown are best at the point where they coincide 
with the extreme of the circle. 

In Plate I, for example, with the full-choked gun, 
the pattern is extremely narrow at 30 yards, which 
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Average pattern: 70-75%. Average pattern: 56-61%. Average pattern: 47-52%. 



Plate IV. 12 ga. Super-X Magnum— Plate V. 12 ga. Super-X Magnum— Plate VI. 12 ga. Super-X Magnum- 

134 oz. No. 4. Full choke at 30 yards. i5/ s oz. No. 4. Full choke at 40 yards. i $4 oz. No. 4. Full choke at 50 yards. 

Average pattern: 93-98%. Average pattern: 70-75%. Average pattern: 56-61%. 



Plate VII. 12 ga. Super-X— i\/ K oz. Plate VIII. 12 ga. Super-X 114 oz. Plate IX. 12 ga. Super-X—114 oz. 

No. 6. Modified choke at 25 yards. No. 6. Modified choke at 35 yards. No. 6. Modified choke at 40 yards. 

Average pattern: 87-92%. Average pattern: 62-67%. Average pattern: 54-59%. 
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Plate X. 12 ga. Super-X—114 oz. 
No. 6. Full choke at 25 yards. Average 
pattern: 100%. 


Plate XI. 12 ga. Super-X— 114 oz. 
No. 6. Full choke at 35 yards. Average 
pattern: 80-85%. 


Plate XII. 12 ga. Super-X— \\/ K oz. 
No. 6. Full choke at 40 yards. Average 
pattern: 70-7514. 


demands more accurate shooting, is better at 40 
yards, still better at 50, and just right at 60. 

In Plate II, with improved cylinder, the pattern 
is about right at 30 yards, is too thin at 40, and very 
thin at 50. 

Gauges. There is one thing concerning duck guns 
in which the great majority agree, and that is gauge. 

The 12-gauge gun is by far the most satisfactory 
for almost all duck shooting. The weight as well as 
the recoil operates against the 10-gauge gun. While 
a few wildfowlers use the 16 and an even smaller 
number use the 20, there are very few areas where 
the smaller gauges can equal the performance of 
the 12. Also, there are very few shooters who can 
shoot the smaller gauges in competition with those 
using the 12. For this shooting the small-gauge gun 
presents a definite handicap. 

This section would not be complete without a 
more detailed discussion of the magnum 12, which 
is increasing in popularity every year. There are 
relatively few areas where the use of this magnum 
is either justified or necessary. It quite definitely is 
not every shooter’s gun, and for several reasons. 

For pass shooting at high birds, or for shooting in 
areas where the average shot is at extreme range, 
or for areas where geese are plentiful, the magnum 
is an extremely valuable gun. But even in such areas, 
it will not prove to be the best gun for every shooter. 
For example, the shooter who is fairly consistent at 
moderate ranges with a gun properly bored for 
shooting at such ranges, probably will miss just 
as consistently with the magnum at extreme ranges, 
despite the fact that the magnum gives a proper 
pattern at those ranges. The man who begins shoot¬ 
ing at extreme ranges must learn to judge speed 
and lead all over, and in most instances he will 
find he is shooting well behind his birds. 

There are other features of the magnum which 
rule it out for some shooters. These include the 
added weight, which may tend to slow up the 
shooter, as well as increased recoil, which often 
results in a tendency to flinch. Until he has become 
accustomed to the greater recoil, many a shooter 
will brace his muscles just as he pulls the trigger, 
in anticipation of the jolt he is about to receive. 
It does not require much imagination to under¬ 
stand what this does to his accuracy. Another habit 
which may emerge from the use of the magnum is 


overconfidence in the range of the gun combined 
with an underestimation of the range. 

Until he has learned to tell when a duck is within 
range, the novice to the magnum often begins send¬ 
ing shots at birds 80 and 90 yards distant. This will 
frighten off a duck that might have passed within 
range on his next circle. 

They still tell the story at Hatteras of the wild- 
fowler who appeared there with a 10-gauge magnum, 
and spent several days shooting from a reef blind. 
This shooter weighed about 120 pounds, and was 
attempting to handle a shotgun that tipped the 
scales at 12 pounds and had a recoil that would 
have rattled the teeth of a man 50 pounds heavier. 
The big gun was new to the shooter, who was an 
excellent duck shot with the standard 12-gauge gun. 
After two shots with the magnum his procedure was 
interesting to watch. He would heave the gun to 
his shoulder, swing it in the general direction of 
the passing bird, close both eyes, hunch his shoul¬ 
ders, and touch off the trigger. The recoil slapped 
him back against the boards of the blind so hard 
that it was necessary to tighten them up with 20- 
penny nails. He gave the gun to his host on the 
third day. 

Shot Patterns. One picture is said to be better 
than 10,000 words, so let us offer a picture of just 
what you may expect from the various borings pre¬ 
viously discussed. The patterns in Plates I-XII were 
made expressly for The Hunter's Encyclopedia by 
the Western Cartridge Company, and are indica¬ 
tive of what might be expected from the gauge, 
boring, and shot size specified. All patterns are 
shown in a 30-inch circle. 

First, let us take the 10-gauge gun with 32-inch 
barrels, bored full choke and chambered for the 
magnum shell. In making this test the load used 
employed 2 ounces of No. 2 shot. At 40 yards the 
pattern was quite dense in the center, at 50 yards 
it was normal, and at 60 yards it was rather thin, 
but still adequate. 

Now look at the patterns made by the 12-gauge 
gun with 32-inch barrels, bored full choke and 
chambered for the magnum shell. In making this 
test the load used employed 1% ounces of No. 4 
shot. At 30 yards the pattern was extremely dense 
in the center This indicates that the shooter would 
have to hold quite “close” and then would do con- 
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siderable damage to the bird. The pattern is ex¬ 
cellent at 40 yards, although rather dense in the 
center, and is all that could be asked at 50 yards. 

Now see the pattern made by the 12-gauge gun 
with a 30-inch barrel, bored full choke and cham¬ 
bered for the standard shell. In making this test 
the load used employed 114 ounces of No. 6 shot. 
One look at the pattern made at 25 yards indicates 
how close the shooter would have to hold at that 
range, and also gives some idea of what this dense 
pattern would do to the duck at that range. The 
pattern at 35 yards is good, but still somewhat dense 
at the center, and is all that could be asked at 40 
yards, as well as indicating that another 10 yards 
would give an adequate pattern. 

Now look at the pattern made with the 12-gauge 
gun with a 30-inch barrel, bored modified choke, 
chambered for the standard shell. In making this 
test the load used employed 114 ounces of No. 6 
shot. The pattern at 25 yards is dense, but not 
nearly so heavy in the center as with the full choke 
barrel, at the same range, and is more widely dis¬ 
tributed over the 30-inch circle. The pattern at 35 
yards is excellent and at 40 yards shows an excel¬ 
lent distribution over the circle. 

After you have analyzed the matter of the average 
range for the type of shooting which you normally 
anticipate, you can give the pattern diagrams more 
careful study and then make your decision on the 
boring or borings you want for the new gun. In do¬ 
ing this, however, do not ignore the shot size, for 
this is important. The shot pattern will vary not 
only because of the range factor, but with various 
shot sizes. The larger shot have a higher velocity 


at the extreme ranges and also tend to shoot a closer 
pattern at such ranges. The shot used in the pattern 
diagrams just given vary from 2 to 6 in size, and 
few waterfowl shooters employ shot larger or smaller 
than are included in this range. 

Those who prefer the autoloader or slide-action 
shotgun are more fortunate, in one sense, than those 
who favor the double gun, whether regulation or 
over-and-under. The gun with the single barrel can 
be equipped with one of the patent compensators 
or chokes which will give the shooter a range of 
borings from improved cylinder to full choke. In 
the instance of the Poly Choke, the gun can be 
converted from one boring to another in about 
two seconds. If the Cutts attachment is used, one 
merely inserts another tube to change boring. 

Even in those instances where the conversion re¬ 
quires only a couple of seconds, there often is not 
enough time to get in a shot at one duck and make 
the change in time for a second shot. But this can be 
overcome by using a shell with heavier shot for the 
second round. Many duck hunters load the chamber 
with a shell carrying No. 6 shot, and back it with 
either one or two shells carrying No. 4 shot. 

For the man who shoots in several areas during 
the course of a season, thus encountering different 
types of shooting, the patent choke is a great ad¬ 
vantage, for he can readily adapt his gun to the 
type of shooting he will be doing. While the slide- 
action guns are chambered for the magnum shell, 
there is no point in equipping such guns with 
compensators or chokes, for the magnum is in¬ 
tended only for long-range shooting. 
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SKEET GUN 

The question as to whether or not skeet improves 
the score or skill of the bird shooter is one that has 
been debated ever since the game was invented, and 
the pros and cons of the matter will not be discussed 
in tnis volume. Many shooters are inclined to refer 
to the old saw concerning the country doctor who 
prescribed a certain medicine for a patient believed 
to be suffering from an incurable disease: “It may 
not do him any good, but it certainly can’t do him 
any harm.” While many shooters are willing to 
admit that the game of skeet will teach a novice how 
to handle his gun and give him an idea of the rudi¬ 
ments of lead, most of them are unwilling to con¬ 
cede much more than this. 

The above argument is carried on with about the 
same amount of heat as is the debate concerning 
the best type of gun for skeet. If a shooter is a novice, 
and is primarily interested in skeet and has field 
shooting as a secondary interest, he should be con¬ 
cerned as to the best type of gun for the primary 
interest. If a shooter intends to take up skeet merely 
as a sideline, or as a means of getting in some shoot¬ 
ing during a period when hunting is out of season, 
the same type of gun used in his field shooting is 
the one he should use. 

The best means of determining the proper gun 
for skeet is to check on the type most popular with 
those shooters who take the game seriously and at¬ 
tain the highest scores. To make such a cneck, the 
national matches certainly provide the best proving 
ground, coupled with the preferences shown by 
shooters at the large regional matches. The results, 
after going through the necessary addition, multi¬ 
plication, and division, indicate that the autoloader 
towers over the other types. A rough average would 
be as follows: the autoloader, 50%; pump or slide 
action, 25%; and the double and over-and-under 
splitting the other 25% almost evenly. 

In other words, about half of those who take skeet 
seriously shoot autoloaders, and the overwhelming 
majority of those who shoot autoloaders use the 
Cutts Compensator. This device, with the skeet at¬ 
tachment, is used not only as a means of obtaining 
an even pattern of the diameter desired, but to re¬ 
duce the recoil. The shooter who is planning to bum 
up from 100 to 200 shells a day is interested in using 
any device which will give him less of a jolt when he 
pulls the trigger. Of those who favor the pump or 
slide-action gun, the great majority also equip their 
guns with the compensator. So popular is this device 
that the majority of the manufacturers who turn 
out a skeet gun equip the standard grade with the 
compensator. 

The most popular skeet gun, therefore, is the 12- 
gauge autoloader, with a 26-inch barrel (including 
compensator) and bored either cylinder or skeet 
boring. Except for the difference in type, the same 
specifications apply to the pump or slide-action gun. 

Experienced skeet shooters insist that the single 
sighting plane of the autoloader or pump offers an 
opportunity for greater precision as well as greater 
speed in aiming, all of which means nothing when 
opposed to habit or preference. 

The loudest complainant about the compensator 


is not the shooter, but the man standing near him, 
for while this device cuts down the recoil it does 
nothing to reduce muzzle blast, and this accounts 
for the fact that most skeet shooters plug their ears 
with cotton while engaged in the sport. The shorter 
the barrel, the greater the blast, and as a gun 
equipped with a compensator has 4 inches less bar¬ 
rel length, the individual behind and to one side of 
the shooter is the one who suffers. 

Although in many sections the regulation double 
gun and the over-and-under share the low popular¬ 
ity bracket, the over-and-under gun quite definitely 
is becoming more popular, and when all of the man¬ 
ufacturers of this type are able to reduce the per¬ 
centage of malfunctions of the gun the chances are 



Plate I. This is an “average” pattern, produced by the use 
of the compensator with the “spreader tube,” at 25 yards. 

that it will jump far ahead of the regulation double 
on the skeet field. The majority of skeet shooters 
prefer their double guns to be equipped with the 
single trigger, and this complication, added to the 
already complicated and crowded mechanism of the 
over-and-under, proved the last straw in many in¬ 
stances. 

There are many reasons why the single trigger, 
selective or otherwise, is preferred by the shooter 
who bums up 100 or more shells a aay: first, the 
speed and ease of shooting without changing the 
conformation of the grip in the slightest; second, 
the freedom from bruising the finger when the rear 
trigger is used. It takes very little to develop a 
“flinch,” and the shooter who anticipates a sharp 
rap on the index finger each time he uses the rear 
trigger can very readily fall into this fault. 

In either of the double-gun types, the 26-inch 
barrel, bored either cylinder or skeet boring, is pre¬ 
ferable. 

With reference to stock length, the average skeet 
shooter will find that a stock slightly short of fit is 
better than one that is long. The opposite is true 
of trap shooting, where the target is rising and where 
the position prior to “pull” is different. The short 
stock usually results in a “low” shot, and in skeet 
the target is dropping, not rising. Many skeet shoot¬ 
ers who are equally interested in field shooting, have 
their skeet guns cut from i / 2 to $/ 4 inch shorter than 
their field guns. 
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TRAP GUN 

Many shooters who are willing to take almost any 
type of gun into the field evidence extreme care in 
the selection of a trap gun, and demand perfect fit, 
precise balance, and other features that are not 
embodied in the standard 12-gauge shotgun. 

Although many shooters buy a trap gun that is 
expected to perform both on waterfowl and at the 
traps, many others demand a special gun for this 
shooting, and having settled the matters of fit, bal¬ 
ance, trigger pull, and boring, they turn their atten¬ 
tion to ornamentation. The field gun, which nor¬ 
mally is brought into close contact with the elements 
and with rough usage, does not lend itself to the 
elaborate inlay and tooling that is found on many 
trap guns. 

Those who demand a trap gun also suitable for 
field shooting are inclined to select a standard 
double, over-and-under, or one of the magazine 
shotguns, but the man who can afford one gun to 
be used only at the traps usually selects one with a 
single barrel. The single sighting plane normally 
permits finer accuracy, and accuracy and pattern 
are the factors that interest the trapshooter. Fit, of 
course, is but one of the elements that makes ac¬ 
curacy possible. 

You can buy a single-barrel shotgun for S20, but 


the really fine, custom-built trap gun with a single 
barrel costs from $300 up, and at some of the old- 
established trap clubs you will see guns that cost 
as much as $2000. Much of the money involved 
goes into ornamentation, of course, but a good por¬ 
tion of it is represented by fine workmanship, bal¬ 
ance, and smooth-working parts. 

Any gun that will give you a fine pattern at 
ranges between 30 and 45 yards with No. 714 or 8 
shot will make a satisfactory trap gun, provided it 
flows to your shoulder and presents a sighting plane 
that seems to move naturally out from the eye. The 
gun that offers a perfect fit at the traps does not 
always promise an equally fine fit in the duck blind, 
for the average hunter in the blind needs a shorter 
stock to compensate for the layers of clothing he is 
wearing. Some who demand that the long-barreled, 
full-choke gun answer both needs add a laced recoil 
boot to the stock when at the traps. 

Exacting trapshooters seem to prefer a 30- or 32- 
inch barrel, bored full choke, and most of them 
demand a single sighting plane; to provide a really 
flat plane, the raised, ventilated rib is used on most 
guns. While some use No. 8 shot at the 16- and 18- 
yard lines, the majority go to the heavier No. 714 
or even 7 at longer ranges. 



Plate I. Ithaca 4-E Grade Single Barrel Trap Gun. This is the 4-E model of Ithaca custom trap gun. These single-barrel 
guns range in price from $600 to $1,750. The 4-E model shown is the least expensive. 


UPLAND GAME GUN 

Rod and gun editors the country over are besieged 
with letters, primarily from novice shooters, but 
some from men with sufficient experience to know 
their own minds, requesting information on “the 
best all-around gun” for the hunting of small game, 
upland game birds, and waterfowl. The answer is 
very simple: There is no such shotgun in existence. 

Many experienced hunters contend that they pos¬ 
sess an “all-around gun” which is every bit as satis¬ 
factory for quail as it is for geese. The man who con¬ 
sistently engages in both of these forms of shooting 
will insist that no gun can fulfill all the require¬ 
ments of these two quite different forms. The slide- 
action or autoloading shotgun, to which has been 
fitted a Poly Choke or a Cutts Compensator, prob¬ 
ably comes nearest to answering the needs of both 
upland game and waterfowl shooting. With either 
of these devices, a shotgun may be converted in a 
few seconds from a gun with a cylinder-bored bar¬ 
rel to one with a full-choke barrel. However, there 
are a few points which prevent such guns from at¬ 
taining the goal of “all-around” perfection, such as: 
weight, barrel length, range, and pattern. 

Several factors enter into the hunter's require¬ 


ments in the selection of an upland game gun. First, 
he wants a gun that is light enough to permit it to be 
carried through a long day afield without becoming 
a burden. Secondly, he wants a gun that will be 
heavy enough to eliminate excessive recoil. Thirdly, 
he wants one that will give him a good pattern at 
ranges between 20 and 40 yards. On top of all this, 
he may have a definite preference as to gauge, and 
in this matter he should be guided by his ability 
as a wing shot. Finally, he is confronted by the prob¬ 
lem of type: whether to select a regulation double, 
an over-and-under, a pump or slide action, or an 
autoloader. 

In a few states, and in some Canadian provinces, 
the autoloader is ruled out by law, so on this ques¬ 
tion the novice may not be faced with the problem 
of making a decision. Some hunters rule them out 
on the basis of balance. Many, who in addition to 
spending much time in the field are skeet enthusi¬ 
asts, prefer to use the same shotgun for both pur¬ 
suits, and many of them are inclined to favor the 
autoloader. 

Where it is possible, the novice should arrange 
to try all four types, for many who shoot very well 





with the double are unable to shoot a single-barreled 
gun with equal ease and skill. There are enough 
handicaps lurking around the corner for the novice 
shooter without risking the possibility of adding 
another. 

Borings. The double gun, regular or over-and- 
under, has many advantages to the upland game 
hunter, although the sensible shooter of the single 
barrel may overcome some of the things which at 
first seem to make the gun inferior to the double. 
The majority of those whose primary interest is in 
upland game shooting prefer the double gun, with 
the right barrel bored improved cylinder and the 
left barrel modified choke. Those whose prefere ice 
runs to the over-and-under seem to prefer the same 
boring. On the matter of weight, preference varies 
between 61/2 and 71/2 pounds, depending upon 
gauge. The 28-inch barrel is the odds-on favorite, 
and the great majority favor 12 gauge over the 
others. 

Fit is more important in the upland game gun 
than in the duck gun for the simple reason that the 
average upland game shooter must shoot more 
quickly than the waterfowler, who normally is able 
to see the duck or goose well in advance, and can be 
prepared to shoot. The upland game bird hunter, 
even when shooting over a dog, does not know just 
when the bird will flush and what line it will take 
when it does. If his gun does not come up properly 
and line up naturally, he is definitely handicapped. 
The majority of shooters are able to adapt them¬ 
selves and their shooting to the standard stock, 
which can be very easily altered and at little cost to 
the owner. By changing the angle of the butt, length¬ 
ening the stock by the addition of a recoil pad or 
cutting it down, the standard stock may quite easily 
be fitted to the average shooter. For those who re¬ 
quire a higher comb, leather comb pads are avail¬ 
able which are fully adequate. (See Plate II, p. 622.) 

Here are a few of the advantages of the double 
gun which many insist make it tower over the other 
types. 

The design makes it possible to attain a finer 
balance, and at the same time to offer a fairly wide 
range of weights. Very few hunters will find a 7- 
pound shotgun a burden, and a 12-gauge gun of this 
weight does not have an excessive recoil when the 
standard load of 3 drams of powder and 11/6 ounces 
of shot are used. The recoil is felt more if the long- 
range or express loads, with 3^4 drams of powder 
and H /4 ounces of shot, are used. Many upland game 
shooters with guns of this weight use a standard 
load in the cylinder-bored barrel and an express 
load in the modified-choke-bored barrel. This per¬ 
mits them to get in a shot at 20 to 30 yards with the 
open barrel and stretches the possibilities of the 
choked barrel. Normally, the hunter will use the 
choked barrel only about one-third as often as the 
open barrel, so the occasional heavier recoil is not 
too disturbing. 

The double shotgun is limited to two shots, of 
course, but the shooter who can get in more than 
two aimed shots before the birds are out of range 
is an unusual one. Also, the modern hammerless 
shotgun with automatic ejectors can be reloaded 
with ease and speed. In many states the hunter is 
limited to a shotgun with a three-shell capacity, and 
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in a few the law limits the capacity to two shells. 
Except for waterfowl shooting, it is only on rare 
occasions that a third round would be of real value, 
although many quail shooters who hunt in the open 
country prefer a pump or autoloader primarily be¬ 
cause of this third shell. For shooting in any kind of 
cover, however, it is rare indeed that a shooter would 
be able to get in a third shot before the bird disap¬ 
peared in the foliage. 

The over-and-under double has all the advan¬ 
tages of the standard double, plus the added feature 
of a single sighting plane, which is not a point to 
be ignored. Many novices find this gun easier to 
handle and it is claimed that the “learning” period 
can be cut down as much as 20 per cent merely be¬ 
cause of the single sighting plane which makes it 
easier to align. In some makes, however, the over- 
and-under is a bit heavier, due to the necessity for 
strengthening certain parts, and as the action is 
more complex than the standard double this gun 
is likely to require more frequent trips to the gun¬ 
smith or factory for repairs. 

The adherents of the pump gun and autoloader 
seem to be gaining in number every year, and under 
certain conditions these types have greater value to 
the shooter. Normally, their weight is slightly 
greater than the two doubles, although the Ithaca 
pump is comparable in weight to almost any double 
of the same barrel length. The autoloader in the 
standard grades is somewhat heavier, but great 
strides have been made in improving the balance. 

The advantage of both the pump and autoloader 
is that the gun with the 28-inch barrel may be fitted 
with a choke device and thus be changed from an 
upland game gun to a duck gun in a few seconds 
or a minute, depending upon the attachment used. 
The increased weight, however, seems to turn 
many upland game hunters toward the doubles. 

It is claimed by those who favor the double that 
the big disadvantage of the single-barrel repeaters 
is the fact that the bore cannot be instantly changed 
from cylinder to some degree of choke. You have 
an equal chance on the first bird that gets up within 
easy range, they insist, but the pattern is too thin 
when it comes to the second shot at a more distant 
bird. This is not necessarily the case, for the fault 
can be partially overcome by a very simple expedi¬ 
ent. When the magazine is loaded, it can be topped 
by a long-range or express load, with of a dram 
more powder and l/jj ounce more shot. Thus the 
upland game shooter would have a standard load in 
the chamber, but a maximum load, or two maxi¬ 
mum loads, in the magazine. 

While this expedient is satisfactory in most in¬ 
stances, because the additional powder and shot will 
give a closer pattern at greater range, the double¬ 
gun adherent is not to be defeated that easily. 

“Suppose a bird flushes wild, say 30 yards or more 
out. By the time you are ready to pull he would be 
at a range where the pattern is too thin to be practi¬ 
cal. We can merely pull the rear trigger and get him 
with the choked barrel. To reach him you would 
be forced to eject the standard load from the cham¬ 
ber and throw in an express load. By the time you 
have done this there is no point in shooting.” 

The pump-gun shooter will insist that he can 
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eject a shell in less time than it takes the double¬ 
gun shooter to blink one eye, and thus be ready to 

f ret in a shot while the bird is in range of his heavier 
oad. The autoloader shooter says that he does not 
have to eject the light load; he can shoot it at the 
departing bird, even though vainly, and be ready 
instantly with the heavy load or two. 

Any and all of these arguments will be heard at 
most rod and gun clubs throughout the country, 
or in any country where there is much hunting. 
They are endless, and prove little. The matter nar¬ 
rows down to personal preference, which statistics 
can never change. 

The novice who is not concerned with price, and 
is influenced by the old theory that “imported shot¬ 
guns are the finest made,” may be influenced by the 
propaganda concerning the ultra-light shotguns of 
German, Austrian, or Belgian manufacture. Before 
buying one, however, he would be well advised to 
take one out and fire 25 rounds. Such guns are a 
delight to carry in the field, for they weigh just a 
shade over nothing. But most shooters—and this 
takes in big, heavy men—find the recoil of the very 
light gun too excessive for pleasure. Twenty-five 
quick, snap shots with one of these guns usually 
will provide the shooter with a bruised shoulder 
and possibly a swollen cheek or jaw. A rubber re¬ 
coil pad and a cheek pad do little to reduce the jar 
the shooter will receive. 

Gauges. If you must reduce weight, change to a 
16-gauge or 20-gauge gun, and spend more time in 
practice to compensate for the thinner, smaller pat¬ 
terns they offer. 

The trend toward smaller gauge is very definite, 
and a great increase can be noted in the number of 
16- and 20-gauge guns seen in the field. The 20 
gauge is rapidly approaching the 12 in popularity, 
at least on upland game birds, but probably never 
will crowd the 12 gauge when it comes to waterfowl 
shooting. 

As to just what you lose in pattern, if you favor 
the 16- or 20-gauge gun over the 12, the following 
should be informative. 

Let us take No. 8 shot, which is the most popular 
for most upland game shooting. 

The 12-gauge standard load has about 460 shot 
pellets, and at a range of 40 yards approximately 
230 pellets would be inside a 30-inch circle if the 
barrel is bored improved cylinder. 

The 16-gauge standard load has about 405 shot 
pellets, and at a range of 40 yards approximately 
200 would be inside a 30-inch circle if the barrel is 
bored improved cylinder. 

The 20-gauge standard load has about 350 shot 
pellets, and at a range of 40 yards approximately 
140 would be inside a 30-inch circle if the barrel is 
bored improved cylinder. 

Therefore, the 12-gauge gun will give a closer 
pattern, with 30 more pellets spread over the 30- 
mch circle than the 16 gauge and 90 more pellets 
than the 20 gauge. 

The above figures are approximate and are com¬ 
piled from tests made by various arms companies 
using standard shot shells, and while they will vary 
with various barrels and loads, the percentages will 
remain almost unchanged. 


Shot Size. Although the “best shot size” for up¬ 
land game birds is the basis for many violent debates 
among shooters, experienced shooters agree that a 
variation of one or even two sizes often has very little 
effect on the results. The following list of sizes is 
generally recognized as most satisfactory for upland 
game birds. 

8 or 9 for: 

7, 7i/£, or 8 for: 

5, 6, or 7 for: 

1, 2, or BB for: 


Jack snipe, quail, rail, sora, woodcock. 
Doves and pigeons. 

Chukars, grouse, Hungarians, pheasants, 
prairie chickens, ptarmigans, rabbits, 
sage hens, squirrels, varying hares. 
Turkey. 


The type of shell to be used, whether standard 
load or the express load, depends upon the type 
of game sought as well as the type of cover. For 
open shooting, where most of the shots will be 
taken at ranges or from 20 to 35 yards, the standard 
load will prove just as effective, will cost less, and 
will be less likely to tear up the game. Where the 
range normally is between 25 and 40 yards the heavy 
load will prove more satisfactory. The heavy load 
also gives better results in thick cover, and this load 
is preferred by almost every experienced turkey 
hunter. 


Shot Patterns. A large volume, devoted entirely 
to a dissertation on the best gauge and boring for 
upland game, would be inadequate, for no writer 
could determine just what gauge and boring would 
be most satisfactory for each individual reader. 
However, there is one method of showing the reader 
what the various gauges and borings will produce- 
in the way of shot patterns—and letting him decide 
for himself just what combination would best suit 
his purpose. 

Through the cooperation of the Western Car¬ 
tridge Company, the following patterns were pre¬ 
pared for The Hunter's Encyclopedia . Each indi¬ 
vidual pattern was developed, not by firing one 
round at a pattern sheet with a certain gauge and 
certain boring, but by firing enough rounds to in¬ 
sure that the pattern was “typical” or “average.” 
In each instance, regardless of the range, a 30-inch 
circle was used. In addition to the explanatory text, 
the gauge, boring, range and the percentage of the 
load within the circle is given. 

A few readers may ask: “Why show patterns made 
with a full-choke gun for upland game shooting?” 
The answer is quite simple. In many areas a hunter 
encounters several types of shooting, and in an effort 
to find an “all-around” gun it may be necessary to 
use the standard double or over-and-under, with 
the two barrels bored at extremes of “open” and 
“choke.” By showing what each boring and gauge 
will produce, the man who is contemplating the 
purchase of a new gun will be able to decide which 
combination would best suit his requirements. Also, 
the matter of loads enters the picture. Some of the 
patterns shown were made with standard loads 
(mid-range load) and others with long-range (ex¬ 
press) loads. The load used is clearly indicated. The 
“Xpert” load is the standard load produced by Wes¬ 
tern; the others, “Super Trap,” “Super Skeet,” and 
“Super-X,” are heavier loads. 
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The following patterns were made with a 12-gauge gun, chambered for the standard shell, with a 
full-choke boring. The load used was the “Super Trap,” comprising 3 drams of powder and ii/g ounces 
of No. 71/2 shot. The first pattern, made at 25 yards, indicates how closely a shooter would have to hold 
if this gun were used at 25 yards, and also gives some idea of how this dense pattern would tear up a 
bird at that range. The next pattern, at 35 yards, is well distributed, but still somewhat dense in the 
center. The last pattern, at 40 yards, is just about what would be desired at that range, and indicates that 
the gun could stretch its effective range another 10 yards and still produce quite a satisfactory pattern. 



Plate I. 12 ga. Super Trap—3 dr.— 
U/ 8 oz. No. 71/J. Full choke at 25 
yards. Average pattern: 100%. 


Plate II. 12 ga. Super Trap—3 dr — 
i\/ % oz. No. 714. Full choke at 35 
yards. Average pattern: 80-85%. 


Plate III. 12 ga. Super Trap—3 dr.— 
114 oz. No. 7i/£. Full choke at 40 
yards. Average pattern: 70-75%. 


The following patterns were made with a 12-gauge gun, chambered for the standard shell, with a 
“skeet No. 1” boring. The load used was the “Super Skeet,” comprising 3 drams of powder and ii/£ 
ounces of No. 9 shot. The first pattern, made at 25 yards, shows an excellent distribution of shot, with 
some density at the center. The next pattern, made at 35 yards, is excellent. The third pattern, at 40 
yards, is thinner. In these patterns it should be kept in mind that a very small shot pellet is used, and 
that such shot is not intended for long-range execution. 



Plate IV. 12 ga. Super Skeet—3 dr.— 
11/g oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 25 yards. 
Average pattern: 62-67%. 


Plate V. 12 ga. Super Skeet—3 dr.— 
114 oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 35 yards. 
Average pattern: 40-45%. 


Plate VI. 12 ga. Super Skeet—3 dr.— 
114 oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 40 yards. 
Average pattern: 35-40%. 
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The following patterns were made with a 12-gauge gun, chambered for the standard shell, with a 
cylinder boring. The load used was “Xpert” (medium range) with 314 drams of powder and ii/^ ounces 
of No. 8 shot. Any quail or woodcock shooter will not be slow to realize the excellence of this pattern 
made at 25 yards. The pattern made at 35 yards is adequate, but this boring and shot size is not at its 
best for shooting at 40 yards, as the pattern made at that range indicates. 



Plate VII. 12 ga. Xpert-314 dr.— Plate VIII. 12 ga. Xpert—31^ dr.— 

U/ s oz. No. 8. Cylinder bore at 25 U/$ oz. No. 8. Cylinder bore at 35 

yards. Average pattern: 65-75%. yards. Average pattern: 40-50%. 


Plate IX. 12 ga. Xpert—314dr.— H/£ 
oz. No. 8. Cylinder bore at 40 yards. 
Average pattern: 25-35%. 


The following patterns were made with a 16-gauge gun, with an improved cylinder boring. The 
load used was the “Xpert” (mid-range) comprising 234 drams of powder and U/ s ounces of No. 8 shot. 
The pattern made at 25 yards is good, but somewhat dense in the center. The pattern at 35 yards, how¬ 
ever, is just about perfect. The 40-yard pattern, although thinner, is satisfactory, but undoubtedly at 
that range would be more satisfactory for quail, doves, or woodcock than for one of the larger birds capa¬ 
ble of carrying away more small shot. 



Plate X. 16 ga. Xpert— 234 dr.— 1^ 
oz. No. 8 Improved cylinder bore at 
25 yards. Average pattern: 70-75%. 


Plate XI. 16 ga. Xpert— 23^ dr.— u/ 9 
oz. No. 8. Improved cylinder bore at 
35 yards. Average pattern: 50-55%. 


Plate XII. 16 ga. Xpert—234 dr.—H/J 
oz. No. 8. Improved cylinder bore at 
40 yards. Average pattern: 40-45%. 
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The following patterns were made with a 20-gauge gun, with a full-choke boring. The load used 
was “Super-X” (long-range) employing one ounce of No. 7^4 shot. As the first pattern indicates, this 
boring and load was not intended for shooting at upland game at 25 yards, and the shooter who uses 
it is taking on quite a handicap. At 35 yards, however, the pattern is excellent, and at 40 yards is un¬ 
usually well distributed. A pattern such as this, at 40 yards, undoubtedly is one reason why so many 
shooters have switched to the 20-gauge double for upland game shooting, and have one barrel bored im¬ 
proved cylinder and the other full choke. 



Plate XIII. 20 ga. Super-X— 1 oz. 
No. 714. Full choke at 25 yards. Aver¬ 
age pattern: 100%. 


Plate XIV. 20 ga. Super-X— 1 oz. 
No. 71/^. Full choke at 35 yards. Aver¬ 
age pattern: 75-85%. 


Plate XV. 20 ga. Super-X— 1 oz. No. 
714. Full choke at 40 yards. Average 
pattern: 68-73%. 


The following patterns were made with a 20-gauge gun with an improved cylinder boring. The 
load used was “Xpert” (mid-range) comprising 214 drams of powder and one ounce of No. 8 shot. As 
the first pattern indicates, the distribution is rather thin on the extreme edge of the 30-inch circle, and 
excellent otherwise. This pattern would indicate that the perfect range for this boring and load would 
be about 30 yards, although the 35-yard pattern is satisfactory. The 40-yard pattern shows an extremely 
even distribution, but at that range No. 8 shot would be more adequate for the smaller rather than the 
larger upland game birds. 



Plate XVI. 20 ga. Xpert— 2i/£ dr.— 1 
oz. No. 8. Improved cylinder bore at 
25 yards. Average pattern: 70-75%. 


Plate XVII. 20 ga. Xpert—214 dr.— 1 
oz. No. 8 . Improved cylinder bore at 
35 yards. Average pattern: 50-55%. 


Plate XVIII. 20 ga. Xpert—214 dr.— 
1 oz. No. 8. Improved cylinder bore 
at 40 yards. Average pattern: 40-45%. 
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The following patterns were made with the .410 gun, chambered for the 3-inch shell, and bored full 
choke. The load used was “Super-X” (long range), employing ounce of No. 71/^ shot. These patterns 
will come as something of a surprise to those who are inclined to scoff at the sub-small-gauge shotgun. 
The first pattern, made at 20 yards, indicates how close this gun will shoot, and also indicates the need 
for “close” holding on the part of the shooter. The pattern at 30 yards, however, is excellent, and at 40 
yards the pattern is surprisingly good for a gun this small. 




Plate XIX. 410 ga. 3" Super-X— y 4 
oz. No. 714. Full choke at 20 yards. 
Average pattern: 93-97%. 


Plate XX. 410 ga. 3" Super-X— 34 oz. 
No. 7i/£. Full choke at 35 yards. Aver¬ 
age pattern: 80-85%. 


Plate XXI. 410 ga. 3" Super-X— 34 oz. 
No. 714. Full choke at 40 yards. Aver¬ 
age pattern: 68-73%. 


The following patterns were made with the .410 gun, chambered for the 2^/2 inch shell, bored “Skeet 
No. 1.” The load used was “Super-X,” employing i / 2 ounce of No. 9 shot. The first pattern, at 20 yards, 
is excellent, and the 30-yard pattern is far from thin. At 40 yards, however, the pattern falls somewhat 
short of “satisfactory” for the average shooter. 



Plate XXII. 410 ga. 21,4" Super-X— 
y z oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 20 yards. 
Average pattern: 80-90%. 


Plate XXIII. 410 ga. 214" Super-X— 
1/2 oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 30 yards. 
Average pattern: 53-60%. 


Plate XXIV. 410 ga. 214" Super-X— 
14 oz. No. 9. Skeet No. 1 at 40 yards. 
Average pattern: 40-45%. 
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SHOTGUN FIT 

Stock Fit. The shotgun that fits pays for itself 
in two or three seasons of shooting. This statement 
is based entirely on a financial computation, and 
does not take into consideration the matter of per¬ 
sonal pride and satisfaction that accompanies ac¬ 
curate shooting. 

The man who is going to spend several hundred 
dollars on a shotgun normally makes his purchase 
from a shop that has at least one experienced clerk 
who will insure that the expensive gun will fit the 
buyer. However, not every American sportsman can 
afford to spend such a sum on his sport. The expen¬ 
sive gun will be turned out to the buyer’s exact 
specifications, but the standard-grade shotgun is de¬ 
signed to fit the average shooter, and, regardless of 
the maker, conforms to a standard of pull, drop at 
comb, pitch, and drop at heel. This gun could not 
be turned out by the manufacturer at its present 
price if turned out on special order. The manufac- 


So far as pitch is concerned, the average shooter 
can ignore it, for stock alterations can be made to 
compensate for the change required off standard. 

Suppose, for example, you have followed the rule- 
of-thumb method of buying a standard shotgun, 
having never owned one and being unfamiliar with 
the importance of fit. Having arrived home, un¬ 
wrapped the gun, and moved out to the back yard, 
you decide to see how it “comes up." 

You hold the gun at “ready” as you have seen 
others do, and try to snap it to your shoulder. Much 
to your surprise, the heel catches your coat. Or 
pernaps, having brought it up, you find it is neces¬ 
sary to pull it back to your shoulder. In the first 
instance, it is too long in the stock, or pull. In the 
second instance, it is too short. If it is too long, the 
normal tendency, in snap shooting, will be to shoot 
to the left. If it is too short, the tendency will be 
to shoot to the right. 

When you drop your cheek to the comb, you find 
you are not looking along the barrel, but down 


DROP 
AT HEEL 


DROP AT 
COMB 


LINE OF 
SIGHT 


PITCH 



HEEL 


• LENGTH OF POLL 

Plate I. This diagram illustrates the method of determining the various measurements to insure shotgun “fit.” 


turers have done the next best thing: They have 
produced a gun of stock dimensions that permit 
alterations to be made at slight cost to the buyer. 

A survey by one large gun shop indicated that 
of those who bought standard-grade shotguns, fewer 
than 30 per cent were properly fitted. You may be 
one of that lucky percentage, but if you are not, 
the few dollars you spend with a good gunsmith in 
having the stock altered will not only save you money 
but will add immeasurably to the pleasure you get 
in the use of the gun. 

If your arm is an inch shorter or longer than the 
average, if your neck is longer or shorter, if the dis¬ 
tance from your shoulder to your eye varies from 
the average, the chances are that a few minor altera¬ 
tions to the stock of your shotgun will pay dividends. 
Instead of running an average of one kill to five 
shots fired, there is a possibility of bringing your 
average up to one kill for three shots fired, and this 
alone would cut your ammunition costs down 40 
per cent, to say nothing of the personal satisfaction 
you receive as a result of more accurate shooting. 

Plate I shows the various terms employed in shot¬ 
gun measurement. The standard-grade shotgun is 
made according to the following dimensions: length 
of pull, 14 inches; drop at comb, 1I/2 inches; at heel, 
21/2 inches; and the pitch normally is 2 inches down. 


upon it, which will result in your shooting high, 
which means the comb is too high for you. If the 
comb is too low, it will result in your shooting 
under the target, and also will result in slowing 
down your speed. Most shooters prefer a comb to 
err on the high rather than the low side. 

Alterations. You now have discovered that the 
gun does not fit you properly, but you do not know 
just what changes must be made or the extent of 
these changes. 

If the stock is too short, the problem is simple. 
You can select a rubber recoil pad that not only 
will bring the stock length out but will absorb some 
of the punch of the gun (see Plate IV). If it is too 
long, any good cabinetmaker will cut it down for 
you at a nominal cost. 

But as yet you do not know just how much altera¬ 
tion is necessary, and you cannot determine this 
without the expenditure of a few shells. There is 
always the possibility that the alterations should 
include a change of the angle of the heel and toe. 
The comb may be just right, but the pitch may be 
wrong. A numer of shots at a patterning sheet will 
give the answer. If you are shooting low consistently, 
despite the fact that the comb seems just right and 
the stock length or pull is correct, a slight change 
in the angle at the heel may be the only alteration 
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Plate II. This diagram shows the laced sleeve which may be used to raise the comb. The shooter with the “glass jaw” who 
suffers as a result of recoil often prefers the sleeve to a high wooden comb. 


necessary. Have the gunsmith or cabinetmaker take 
from 3 /g to 1/2 inch at t ^ le heel ( see Pl ate HI). 
It is better to take off too little than too much on 
the first cut. It is easy to cut a stock down, but more 
difficult to build it up. 

If your gun has a comb that is much too low, your 
problem is more difficult. This will entail a more 
expensive job by the gunsmith, unless you are will¬ 
ing to put up with a comb sleeve (see Plate II), 
which does not add to the beauty of a gun, but is 
just as satisfactory as the more expensive build-up 
job by the gunsmith. 

Before you have any alterations done, it would 
be best to seek the advice of an experienced shooter 
or a good gunsmith. An experienced gunsmith, after 
watching you throw the gun to your shoulder a 
few times, can just about determine the changes 
that will be necessary to insure a proper fit. 

Some gunsmiths have “try guns,” which will elim¬ 
inate much of the guesswork in the fitting. These 
guns are equipped with a variety of hinges and ex¬ 
tensions, and can be adjusted to fit any shooter. 
When the correct adjustment has been made, meas¬ 
urements are taken of the pitch, pull, drop at comb 
and drop at heel, and the variations from standard 
are easily determined. 

The cost of altering the standard shotgun to fit 
the shooter normally will range from about $5 to 
$25, depending entirely upon the extent of the al¬ 
terations and the prices charged by the local gun¬ 
smith. Many shooters have home workshops, and 
if they have even normal skill with tools many of 
the alterations can be done without cost. 

Regardless of the cost, however, a shotgun that 
fits is worth the price. If you can go in a shop, pick 
up a shotgun from the rack, raise it to your shoulder, 
drop your cheek to the comb as it comes up and 
look straight down the barrel, you are fortunate. 
The manufacturers of the American shotgun offer 
you a sound, well-balanced, well-stocked, safe and 
sturdy gun at about one-quarter the price you would 
pay for a similar product in any other country in 
the world. If you are able and willing to pay more 
for a gun stocked to your specifications they can 
provide it, but the average shooter will find it much 
cheaper to have his “standard”-grade gun altered 
to fit. 



Plate III. This diagram shows the method of cutting down 
the “heel” of a shotgun. Do not take this much of a cut 
initially, but take a little at a time to insure proper fit. 



Plate IV. This diagram shows a method of increasing the 
length of the stock by the use of a rubber recoil pad 
(upper) and by a “sleeve” or “boot.” 


Many shooters, having decided to buy an extra 

S 'un just for waterfowl Shooting, measure their up- 
and gun and have the new gun altered to conform 
with it, or else they order a gun to those specifica¬ 
tions. In doing this, they forget that in the normal 
course of events they wear much heavier clothing 
when duck shooting, and that this extra padding 
calls for a shorter stock and pull. This difference may 
amount to only a half-inch, but it is an important 
half-inch. 
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SHOTGUN SHOOTING 

I. ENGINEERING YOUR SHOOTING 

I. The Snap Shot. Shotgun shooting is a sport of 
controlled relaxation, remarkably like golf in its 
mental a*id physical requirements. 

It is not necessary to be a mental or physical 
giant in order to shoot well. You need merely to 
exercise normal control over both mind and body 
in order to master the fundamentals of wing shoot¬ 
ing. Wing shooting demands co-ordination of feet, 
legs, hips, shoulders, arms, hands, head, and eyes, 
all to the end of doing one specific thing with a 
mechanical appliance at a definite split-second of 
time. 

It has been proved that a good instructor can 
make an excellent “businessman golfer*’ out of any 
normal individual who is willing to engineer his 
golf—who will devote the necessary thought to the 
mastery of the fundamentals of golf, and thereafter 
apply a reasonable expenditure of time and energy 


tical approach to any problem now is regarded as 
the only proper treatment to insure a satisfactory 
solution. Hence, the short cut to better shooting 
presented herein does represent something new in 
technique. After all, it is somewhat revolutionary 
to enter upon a shooting career armed only with 
pencil and paper. 

Even the “natural” shooter, endowed with good 
eyes, a fine physique, and healthy nerves may be 
able to find something helpful on these pages. 
Fallacies bearing upon shooting technique are be¬ 
ing dispelled almost every day on some skeet field 
or trapshooting ground. Perhaps in the release of 
the mind from some minor detail, heretofore con¬ 
sidered important, lies that additional fraction of 
a percentage point in competitive shooting that has 
separated some shooter from a winning average. 

Conversely, perhaps a merely average shooter 
suddenly will become a star through stumbling 
upon some point which previously had seemed in- 




Plate I. This figure shows how the boring of a shotgun b arrel controls the pattern spread at a given distance from the 
muzzle of the gun. The pattern on the left was fired with a n improved cylinder barrel at 20 yards. The pattern on the 
right was fired with a full-choke barrel at 40 yards. Without counting the pellets or computing pattern percentages, 
casual inspection shows that each pattern completely filled a 30-inch circle with no open or blank spots through which a 

target might escape. 


toward continued improvement in the mechanics 
of the game. 

The same thing may be accomplished in wing 
shooting with the shotgun. The proper way to 
begin is with pencil and paper. By means of simple 
diagrams, ordinary shooting situations can be dram¬ 
atized, with each mental and physical process def¬ 
initely assigned to its proper place in the con¬ 
tinuity. Proceeding in this manner, the importance 
of each step can be evaluated, lost motion elimin¬ 
ated, the number of variables reduced to the min¬ 
imum—in short, your shoo'ting will be engineered. 

The fundamentals of good wing shooting were 
mastered years ago when muzzle-loading shotguns 
had been improved to the point of reasonable 
reliability. Through the past half-century, many 
excellent works on the art of wing shooting have 
been circulated widely. Yet, within the current 
decade, the practice of applying cold analysis to 
business and personal problems has become so 
widespread as to be almost universal. The analy- 


consequential, but which, when properly evaluated,' 
furnished the spark leading to the heights of stellar 
performance. One young trapshooter, for example, 
became a star at handicap trapshooting, merely 
because it occurred to him over night that he might 
improve his long-range handicap by “pointing them 
out.” 

As a start toward engineering your problem, get 
a clear picture of the basic mechanics of wing shoot¬ 
ing. Reduced to the simplest terms, wing shooting 
consists of releasing one moving object with the 
purpose of intercepting in flight another moving 
object, within the effective range of your shotgun. 
Do not, for the present, concern yourself with fur¬ 
ther details. 

Now visualize the easiest shot possible in wing 
shooting. Suppose you mounted a crossbow on the 
top of your shotgun, attaching the release to the 
trigger of the gun so that the bow would release 
a clay target a fraction of a second before the gun 
fired. The charge from the gun, moving more 
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rapidly than the target, would overtake the mark 
before the force of gravity had begun to pull down 
the target from its horizontal flight. The nature of 
the target and the method of its release remove 
any and all variables from the shooting problem 
involved. There simply is not any problem, because 
there are no variables involved. You could stand 
up all day, pull the trigger, break the target, and 
repeat—no variation, no misses, no fun. There is 
no work for the brain, no job for the eye, nothing 
for the feet and legs and hips—just a mere routine 
of the hands and arms, reduced to ridiculous sim¬ 
plicity because there is no possible chance for 
human error. 

Now contrast the simplest possible shot in wing 
shooting to one supposedly the hardest—and don't 
forget to do your contrasting with pencil and paper. 
Suppose you are standing in a field with a gun in 
your hands. Suddenly a target appears, moving 
from left to right across your front at a speed of 


60 miles an hour or 88 feet per second. The first 
glimpse of the flying object tells your mind it is 
going places. You remember your definition of wing 
shooting, and you want to hit that target by releas¬ 
ing the object which you control—the shot-charge— 
upon such a line of flight that the target will be 
intercepted. Lacking an acquired technique—or 
shooting form—you would have to make certain 
mental calculations and put into effect certain 
physical reactions to these calculations. What would 
you do? 

First, you would estimate the distance from your 
position to the approximate line of flight of the 
target—say 20 yards as about comparable to the 
mid-field shots at skeet. Your reason would tell 
you that in order to direct the shot-charge at some 
point far enough ahead to intercept the target, you 
would have to face in that direction. You shift 
your feet so as to be able to point the gun. 

Second, having shifted your feet, you would point 


TABLE SHOWING TIME OF FLIGHT VALUES FOR VARIOUS GAME BIRDS, SHOT SHELL LOADS, AND CLAY 

TARGETS 





20 yds. 

30 yds. 

40 yds 

50 yds. 

60 yds. 




60 ft. 

90 ft. 

120 ft. 

150 ft. 

180 ft. 

GAME BIRDS 


Time 

of Flight in Seconds 


Duck @ 95 ft. per 

second.. 


.632 

•948 

1.262 

1.580 

1.895 

Goose @ 80 ft. per 

second.. 


•750 

1.125 

1.500 

1.880 

2.250 

Mallard @ 70 ft. per 

second.. 


•857 

1.289 

i- 7*4 

2.143 

2-571 

Grouse @ 48 ft. per second. . 


1.250 

1.872 

2.50 

3.13 

3-750 

Quail @ 72 ft. per 

second.. 


•834 

1.250 

1.675 

2.085 

2.50 

Shot Shell Loads 






12 Gauge 

Inst. Velocity 






3 -"/»~ 9 C . 

. 940 

over 25 yds. 

•058 

.101 

•154 

.221 

.300 

3 ~W*~VAC . 

.850 

40 “ 

•059 

.096 

.140 

•194 

•259 

Max.—114—4C . 

....1015 

40 ‘ 

.052 

.082 

.117 

.160 

.205 

Max.—114—6C . 

.975 

40 4 

•053 

.086 

.123 

.166 

.214 

Max.—114—714c . 

. 940 

44 40 44 

.054 

.087 

.129 

•175 

.230 

16 Gauge 








2 y 2 -\ -9C . 

. 9 °° 

over 25 yds. 

.062 

.106 

.160 

.229 

.318 

Max.—U/J—4C . 

.965 

“ 40 ‘ 

.052 

.087 

.121 

.164 

.209 

Max.—H/g—6C . 

. 925 

44 40 44 

•053 

.089 

.129 

.172 

.227 

Max.—114—71/^C . 

.890 

- 40 - 

•055 

.090 

. 1.35 

.182 

.240 

20 Gauge 








z'A-Vt s- 9 C . 

.890 

over 25 yds. 

.064 

.109 

.164 

•233 

.322 

Max.i oz.—4C . 

. 940 

44 40 44 

.052 

.089 

.127 

.172 

.217 

Max.—1 oz.—6C . 

. 9 °° 

44 40 44 

•054 

.092 

•133 

.178 

.231 

Max.—1 oz.— 7 * 4 C _ 

.865 

44 40 44 

.057 

•094 

.138 

.188 

.248 


(Skeet velocities are for cylinder bore guns over 25 yards. All other velocities are over 40 yards in full choke guns.) 


CLAY TARGETS 



Distance of Clay Bird 
from Trap 

Velocity in 

Foot Seconds 

Time of Flight 
in Seconds 

Slow Bird—35 Yards . 

at 0 yards 

70 

0.0 


44 20 

34 

i -3 


" 25 

30 

1.8 


44 30 44 

28 

23 


" 34 “ 

26 

2.8 

Regulation Clay Bird—50 Yards .. 

44 0 44 

85 

0.0 


44 20 44 

47 

1.0 


“ 25 44 

43 

i -3 


“ 3 ° 

40 

i-7 


44 50 44 

3 i 

3-4 

Fast Bird—56 Yards . 

44 0 44 

96 

0.0 


44 20 44 

52 

0.9 


44 25 44 

47 

1.2 


44 30 44 

43 

i -5 


44 50 44 

35 

3 - 1 


44 56 44 

34 

3-6 


Plate II. 
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Human Mechanical 
Reaction Delay 

Time Time 

.02 secs. Oil secs. 


Ignition and 
Barrel 
Time 

.003 secs. 


Shot 
Flight 
Time 

.065 secs, at 20 yds. 
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Plate III. 


your gun—or “mount” it, if you prefer to be tech¬ 
nically correct. You are careful to see that the gun 
is pointing at the exact spot you have selected for 
the coincidence of the line of flight of the two mov¬ 
ing objects. 

Third, you would pull the trigger, releasing the 
shot-charge. 

Fourth, you would hold your position, looking 
intently at that mathematical crossing point in mid¬ 
air, waiting to see the target crash into bits upon 
impact with the shot-charge. 

Now, having thought out what you would have 
to do to put the charge on the target by mere 
mathematics, take your pencil and draw a diagram 
like that in Plate IV. Sketch by successive steps 
just what the target was doing while you were get¬ 
ting all set to end its meteoric flight. 

First—corresponding to your initial movement in 
facing the direction of fire—you compute by math¬ 
ematics that the target was moving approximately 
18 feet while you were getting set. You remember 
from some former personal efficiency test that it 
requires approximately one-fifth of a second in 
reaction time to do most of the things we try to 
do in the biggest hurry. Mark a section of 18 feet 
long in the path of the target in the direction of 
its flight, which is how far the target will move in 
one-fifth second. 

Next, mark off another section 18 feet long, ad¬ 
joining the first section, and representing the dis¬ 
tance the target moved while you were pointing 
the gun. 

Again, mark off a third section 18 feet long, ad¬ 
joining the second section you have just sketched 
in, to represent the distance the target moved while 
you were pressing the trigger. As you mark off 
with your pencil, you will have the consolation of 
knowing you are right in this calculation, because 
repeated tests with an electrical timer have demon¬ 
strated the average reaction time of shooters—the 
“lag” between the willing of the shot and the 
actual release of the trigger—to be approximately 
y 5 (0.20) second. Actually, the time ranges between 
o.i6 and 0.25 second for normal persons of all ages. 

Finally, you compute that the shot-charge will 
require approximately y 15 second to reach the cross¬ 


ing point with the path of the target. You make 
this calculation on the basis of an average shot- 
charge velocity of 900 feet per second over your 
original estimated range of 20 yards. In this period 
of time, the target has moved up approximately 6 
feet to the crossing point. 

Now, add up the four figures representing the 
travel of the target while you were doing the things 
necessary to put the shot-charge in the proper place 
to intercept it. 

You will find the target has moved a total dis¬ 
tance of 60 feet—and then you realize that you 
Wouldn’t hit it, after all. The target moved as far 
along its path as your original estimate of the 
range. It would be impossible, you reason, to pick 
out a spot in the air 60 feet ahead of a rapidly 
moving object at such close range—or any other 
range, for that matter. You actually would have 
to turn your back to the target while you were 
getting in position. Unless you were blessed with 
eyes in back of your head, you couldn’t see the 
target and the point of aim at the same time. 

Yet, a shooting problem such as this is being 
solved correctly thousands of times every day in 
the year. You have only to go out to some skeet 
field and watch the boys break the high-house 
target from Number 5 position to know that it 
can be done, and is being done right along. If 
they can do it, so can you. 

With your diagram before you, check each men¬ 
tal impulse and its corresponding physical reaction 
in the entire sequence represented on your chart. 
You find that the target was sailing merrily along 
for a distance of 54 feet while you were willing 
and accomplishing three specific actions necessary 
to discharge the gun along a definite line of sight. 
The target moved 6 feet more while the shot was 
getting out where the target was supposed to be. 

It occurs to you right here that time of flight 
of the shot-charge is one factor you can’t do any¬ 
thing about. Arms and ammunition manufacturers 
have done their best, but until it is possible to 
load a shotgun with light rays capable of disinte¬ 
grating a target, there will always be a time-of-flight 
factor to be reckoned with. The 6 feet the target 
moves while the shot-charge is getting out to it 
must stay in the diagram, at least for the present. 
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But what can you do about the mental impulses 
and physical reactions within your own control, to 
cut down that ridiculous forward allowance of 60 
feet, and at least permit you to see the target and the 
calculated aiming point at the same time? Examine 
your diagram from left to right, checking the va¬ 
rious components of the forward allowance repre¬ 
sented by the separate sections. 

First, you have the distance the target moved 
while you were shifting your feet to face the aim¬ 
ing point. What can you do about that? Simply 
eliminate it by facing the aiming point before it 
is necessary to aim at all. 

You can take our word for it that in skeet, in 
trap shooting, and in all other clay target games, 
it is not only possible but absolutely necessary 
to place the feet in the proper position before the 
target is trapped. Secure in this knowledge, cross 
out the 18 feet representing target travel while 
you were getting set. Then on to the next operation. 

The target moved another 18 feet while you 
were mounting your gun. Here you have a different 
type of problem, not only from the mechanical 
standpoint, but according to the rules of the va¬ 
rious shooting games. In skeet and field shooting, 
you will have your gun down, with the stock below 
your forearm. In trapshooting, it will be up—in 
the mounted position. But assuming that you go 
into action with your gun down, what can you do 
about that 18 feet of target travel while you are 
pointing the gun? 

There doesn’t seem to be anything you can do 
about it until you consider the act of pointing 
the gun in connection with the next and most 
important step in the sequence—pressing the trigger. 

Why not combine the two mental processes into 
a decision to shoot, rather than make a decision 
to point the gun, followed by a second decision 
to press the trigger? 

It sounds complicated at first, but it isn’t: You 
may have read somewhere that experts with the 
revolver can draw from a holster and deliver an 
aimed shot in one-fifth of a second. Your reason 
tells you that if they willed the movements of 
drawing and firing as separate impulses, their 
minds could not work fast enough to bring about 
the actual result in the required time. 

Common sense thus dictates that these handgun 
artists must combine the two mental processes into 
one. If they can do this, you can, simply and easily. 
In any type of shooting with your gun in the down 
position, you must learn to hold it at the ready 
always, and mount it only when you have deter¬ 
mined to shoot. This trains your mind in willing 
the shot as a single impulse. 

When you can do that—and you have our word 
for it that you can, within reasonable limitations— 
you have cut down the forward allowance neces¬ 
sary to hit that same target to a mere 24 feet. You 
have also done something else: You have worked 
out for yourself the most difficult of all shotgun¬ 
pointing techniques—the so-called snap shot . 

Snap shooting is the approved method of bag¬ 
ging fast-flying upland game where rapid gun¬ 
handling follows the unexpected appearance of a 
target. You were asked to analyze snap shooting 


first because it affords a proper introduction to all 
the mental and physical variables commonly pres¬ 
ent in gun-handling. 

At some later day, if a friend standing behind 
you at skeet tells you, “You stopped your gun!” 
you will know that the target sailed on its way 
untouched because you made a second, separate 
operation of pulling the trigger, thus permitting 
the target to move an additional 18 feet that you 
had not figured in your lead. Or if the same kind 
friend tells you, “You popped at that one!” you 
will know that you mounted your gun as a sepa¬ 
rate operation after your eye had determined a 



line of aim, again permitting the target to get 18 
feet of jump on you. 

So ends the first lesson. Yet you have not done 
a thorough job of analyzing shotgun shooting- 
even with pencil and paper—if you stop here. 

II. Pointing Out. No thinking person who has 
started to whittle down a theoretical lead of 60 
feet is going to be content with a reduction to 24 
feet. You can see much daylight through an orifice 
24 feet wide only 60 feet away. You realize it must 
be something of a feat to place an approximate 
24-inch or 2-foot circle—representing the approxi¬ 
mate diameter of the shot pattern at 20 yards—on 
the target in exactly the right place, if you have 
to deal in forward allowances equivalent to one- 
third or more of the actual range. So you begin to 
look about for a method of further reducing for¬ 
ward allowance, and you find it in “pointing out.” 

You feel that if you can reduce your forward 
allowance to the mere time of flight of the shot- 
charge, you can hit more consistently. You are now 
on the high road to becoming a pointer-outer of 
the first degree. You can do the trick merely by 
adding one more impulse to that mental command 
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to fire which is already controlling two other 
physical reactions. Here is what you must do: 

(1) Mount the gun to your shoulder. 

(2) Press the trigger to release the shot-charge. 

(3) Swing the gun muzzle in a horizontal arc, 
at exactly the same apparent speed as the move¬ 
ment of the target, and maintaining a forward 
allowance in advance of the target which you have 
mentally calculated to be equal to the forward 
movement of the target during the time of flight 
of the shot-charge. 

If this sounds a bit complicated, just remember 
that a single mental process controls the three 
physical reactions required to produce a definite 
result. Once having received the go-ahead signal 



from the brain, every member of the body con¬ 
cerned in the business of pointing and discharging 
the gun becomes automatically subservient to the 
eye. In effect, the brain tells the eye, “Get that gun 
muzzle out ahead of the target, and keep it there 
until the charge lets go!” 

Once having received these general instructions 
from the brain, the feet, legs, hips, shoulders, arms, 
hands, and head can proceed with their respective 
jobs at the same time, all co-ordinated by the eye. 

Now look at a diagram of the “pointing out” 
system, as shown in Plate V. You know that the 
target is going to move 16 feet while the gun is 
being mounted. Therefore, it will be easier to 
catch up with the target and move the gun the 
required distance out in front if you begin to swing 
the gun in the direction of target movement at 
the very instant you begin to mount it. Merging 
the two operations of mounting and swinging into 
one smooth, rhythmic movement will remove any 


danger of a mental balk or block in changing from 
one operation to the other. 

The ideal swing-and-mount motion will bring the 
gun muzzle to the line of flight of the target at 
exactly the proper forward allowance. At this point, 
the arc described by the gun muzzle levels off slightly 
to conform to the anticipated path of the target. 

Further, the movement can be accomplished at 
one standard pace or rate of swing—the same rate 
of pace as the apparent speed of the target—if the 
gun is mounted while swinging. Otherwise, the rate 
of swing would have to be accelerated to catch up 
with the target and to pass it to the required lead. 
Then the speed of the swing would have to be re¬ 
tarded to the exact speed of the target in order 
to hold the proper lead. It follows that to swing 
the gun in a prescribed arc at one standard rate 
of pace will be easier to learn—and infinitely easier 
to remember—than to attempt to introduce two 
separate and distinct speeds into the operation. 
Accordingly, on the basis of your own analysis, 
you rewrite the three rules for “pointing out,” as 
follows: 

(1) Begin swinging the gun muzzle to the right 
at exactly the same rate or pace as the apparent 
speed of the target; at the same time . . . 

(2) Begin mounting the gun without checking 
or altering the swing in any manner, with the 
object of bringing the line of sight to the path of 
the target at the proper forward allowance; now: 

(3) Initiate the pressure on the trigger, by 
squeeze, slap, or whatever may be your preferred 
method, which will cause the gun to be discharged 
while in full motion, maintaining its proper for¬ 
ward allowance ahead of the target. 

Now that you have progressed from a snap 
shooter to a pointer-outer, you will realize why 
the swing’s the thing—in shooting as well as in 
golf. The two sports even have the same name for 
it— timing. If the golfer is getting his hands into 
the stroke ahead of his body, his timing is faulty. 
If the shooter is lagging too much in releasing the 
trigger, his timing also is off, and he is “riding 
out” his birds too far. All of this implies that 
“pointing out” is not an infallible system for pro¬ 
ducing perfect results. It is merely the next thing 
to it. No man ever lived who could hit them all 
But day in and day out, the system of “pointing 
out” will produce a better score or a bigger bag 
than any other. Another inspection of your dia¬ 
gram will show you why this is true. 

So far, you have concerned yourself only with 
one possible shooting situation—a target crossing 
from left to right directly across your front. On 
your diagram, without changing the direction of 
the target, move the point representing your own 
position to the left and upward, so that the target, 
instead of crossing in front, moves away diagonally 
to the right front—a “right quartering” bird. 

The same 6-foot line will indicate the move¬ 
ment of the target while the shot is getting out of 
it—but the line will be shortened to the eye by 
reason of the changed perspective, or the “obliqu¬ 
ity.” If you have drawn your diagram to scale, 
you will note that the proper forward allowance is 
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reduced by the obliquity to approximately one- 
half at the shooter’s eye. 

At the same time, the apparent speed of the 
target decreases as the obliquity increases. It is a 
well-known principle of photography that it re¬ 
quires much greater speed in the lens to “stop” 
moving objects at right angles than when the 
movement is away from or toward the camera. 

Taking your diagram corresponding to Plate V 
as the basis, now use several sheets of transparent 
paper, one to each supposed shooting position, 
and plot the lead necessary for various shots at 
different angles. In every case, let the 6-foot for¬ 
ward allowance remain constant, drawing a line 
from each end of this 6-foot section to the pro¬ 
posed new shooting position. The measure of the 
angle will then be the required lead at the gun 
muzzle to put the charge on the target. 

It is not necessary or even advisable to measure 
the angles in degrees—merely compare the width 
of the angles at some given distance from the shoot¬ 
ing position. 

Figure out for yourself, why, if the target flying 
directly across your front requires the full lead of 
6 feet, the target quartering away will require only 
approximately one-half the forward allowance nec¬ 
essary when the line of fire is perpendicular to the 
line of flight of the target. 

Gradually work around to the point where the 
line of fire and the line of flight of the target coin¬ 
cide—the shooting position from which no forward 
allowance is necessary. Do not start at this point 
and work around to the position of full forward 
allowance, because then you will have no tangible 
value as a basis for your computations. 

For all practical purposes, you can develop in 
your own mind a system of leading targets con¬ 
sisting of a series of tangible values based on unity 
and fractions thereof—full-lead, half-lead, quarter- 
lead, no lead. Remember that you have the spread 
of the shot-charge working for you to take care of 
any minor errors in computing the forward allow¬ 
ance. Usually you can err one-quarter of full-lead 
in comj>uting the forward allowance and yet the 
pattern will take care of you. 

Always, of course, play safe by estimating leads 
on the long side. The charge of shot from your 
gun will proceed through the air in an elongated 
cone, into which the target probably will fly if the 
lead is too great. However, a lead estimated too 
short invariably results in a miss. The target has 
no mathematical chance to fly into the shot-charge 
because the entire charge will pass behind it. 

Work out these probabilities for yourself, still 
using transparent paper on your Plate V diagram. 
Assign to the shot-charge an arbitrary length of 10 
feet, and, if you care to go to that trouble, figure 
out for yourself how much you can overestimate 
your lead and still hit the target. For practical 
purposes, it is necessary only to know that a lead 
overestimated by one-quarter of a full lead usually 
will hit the target, whereas a lead underestimated 
by the same amount may cause the shot-charge to 
pass behind the target, resulting in a complete miss. 

After you have worked over your diagram sev¬ 
eral times, it will occur to you that you have not 
yet taken into consideration a lead over or under 


a target which is not maintaining level flight. Again 
common sense will come to your rescue in prompt¬ 
ing you to lead rising or incoming overhead targets 
above, falling or outgoing overhead targets below. 

How will you know whether a target is rising or 
falling? Simply by the apparent direction of the 
flight of the target. In succeeding sections (p. 643 
and p. 648) vertical as well as forward allowances 
will be treated in detail. It is enough to say here that 
the system of “pointing out” is the only system of 
gun-pointing that permits correction of both vertical 
and forward allowances. The gun swings along just 
ahead of the target. If the target dips, the gun can 
dip—and keep on swinging. If the target starts to 
fall, the gun can be lowered—and keep on swinging. 

Don’t forget that every shot in “pointing out” is 
a true swing—a physical movement on a pivot, just 
as in golf or baseball or croquet. No matter if the 
target is going straight away shoulder high—there 
will be a definite swing as you bring the gun into 
position. If the proper lead—as in this case—is zero, 
then the gun steadies and stops, rather than swinging 
on in its arc. 

The whole theory of “pointing out” is perfect 
control of every movement of the body, and its 
mechanical appliance, the gun. If the target—as a 
startled grouse—suddenly increases its speed or 
changes direction, the eye automatically follows the 
target and the gun automatically follows the eye. 

If the target—as a duck poised to look over the de¬ 
coys—suddenly stops in midair, then the eye stops, 
the gun stops to maintain the proper line of sight— 
and the trigger is pulled just as automatically as in 
an orthodox swinging shot. 

You have now gone to a great deal of trouble to 
build up a system of gun-pointing based on the nec¬ 
essary mathematical lead to bring the shot-charge 
upon the moving target. You have considered the 
distance the target moves until the shot-charge can 
reach it as a constant factor in all your calculations. 
You will learn, as your shooting experience develops, 
that “pointing out” is the most satisfactory method 
to use in trapshooting; in overhead shooting at ducks 
or driven pheasants, and its counterpart in target 
shooting, called “tower shooting.” 

III. Swinging Past. You can progress now to an¬ 
other system w r hich is applicable to skeet shooting, 
to certain types of upland shooting (such as quail in 
open country), and to a lesser degree to hand trap 
shooting. This is the method of “swinging past.” 

The “swinging past” method is at its best in all 
types of shooting at close or medium range where the 
flight of the target is fixed along a definite path—in 
skeet shooting, for example. Skeet targets follow the 
same track, one after another, and do very little bob¬ 
bing or ducking while the full power of the trap 
still urges them forward. About midway of their 
flight, they lose momentum, and consequently slow 
down to the point w r here air resistance, wind pres¬ 
sure, and gravity begin to affect them. 

If your eyesight is normal and your physical reac¬ 
tions reasonably prompt, you can actually eliminate 
calculation of the forward allowance—merely by in¬ 
creasing the speed of the swing to a pace faster than 
the rate of progress of the target. Then, as the gun 
muzzle swings past the target, you press the trigger, 
sighting on the target itself. YVhat happens is this: 
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The gun, moving in its own arc at a faster pace 
than the target, overtakes and passes it. The brain 
wills the command to pull the trigger at the exact 
instant the gun muzzle passes the target. In the one- 
fifth second required for the shooter to react to the 
mental command to fire, the gun continues to swing 
at its faster pace, and automatically builds up a for¬ 
ward allowance which is sufficiently exact for targets 
in stable flight. 

Draw a diagram illustrating the ‘‘swinging past” 
method, as shown in Plate VI. Note that the time of 



flight of the shot-charge is definitely a factor; it has 
not been ignored or pushed out of the picture, by 
any means. Rather, the same mathematical lead re¬ 
presenting target movement during the time of flight 
of the shot-charge is still the basis for the forward 
allowance, but the correction for trigger time—you 
recall it was plus in the case of snap shooting—be¬ 
comes minus because the gun is swinging faster than 
the target. Trigger time is thus converted into for¬ 
ward allowance—just the reverse of your snap-shoot¬ 
ing method. 

The ideal timing under the “swinging past” sys¬ 
tem is achieved when the minus correction for faster 
gun swing exactly equals the plus correction of the 
estimated mathematical lead. 

You have figured out for yourself that the math¬ 
ematical lead changes with each change in direction 
of the target from your own position. Therefore, it 
will be necessary to change the pace of your swing 
under the “swinging past” system with each change 
in shooting position with respect to the path of the 
target, since speed of swing alone regulated lead 
under this system. 

The big advantage claimed for “swinging past” is 
the fact that the trigger is pulled when the line of 
sight is exactly upon the target—a definite object— 


rather than a visualized aiming point a fixed relative 
distance away from the target. A big disadvantage, 
however, is the lack of a definite rule for regulating 
the speed of the gun swing. Again, sudden changes of 
direction of the target are difficult to detect with the 
faster swing required when “swinging past.” 

As your experience increases, you will be able to 
analyze your own shooting problems and definitely 
assign each type of shot to the proper system. Event¬ 
ually the time will come—if you devote enough 
thought to your shooting—when you will be able to 
execute any shot by the most appropriate method of 
gun pointing—and without the slightest preparation! 
Just like pulling rabbits out of a hat! 

IV. The Vertical Clock. One of the best plans for 
applying the proper pointing method is to visualize 
the old army method of the vertical clock. Imagine 
that the exact center of the clock face is the point 
in space immediately over your gun muzzle as you 
“face the shot.” Then the apparent direction of the 
target can be flashed to the brain by the eye as a “2 
o’clock” shot or a “5 o’clock” shot. 



You will learn later on that “facing the shot” con¬ 
sists actually of three movements—(1) placing the 
feet in order to fire comfortably in the required direc¬ 
tion, (2) pivoting the body to follow the target’s 
flight with the eyes, and (3) thrusting the gun to the 
“ready” position. 

In the clay-target games such as skeet and trap¬ 
shooting, you dictate the approximate time of release 
of the target. The fixed location of the trap regulates 
the point of beginning of the target’s flight. Accord¬ 
ingly, your clock-face zero will be the point in space 
where you can expect the target to appear. 

In game shooting, the time of appearance of the 
target and the direction of its flight will be beyond 
your control. You will merely snap into the ready 
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position as the target appears suddenly before you. 
Your clock-face zero then will be a point on or near 
the line of flight of the target, usually the point—as 
in upland game shooting—where the fleeing bird or 
animal is recognized as a target. Thus, the eye must 
register the direction of the shot from this point on¬ 
ward along the path of the target. 

In any kind of shooting, the zero of the clock face 
will be that point in space on or near the path of the 
target which serves as a beginning point for the eye 



in estimating the apparent direction and apparent 
speed of the target. 

A 2-o’clock shot on the vertical clock is a target 
moving from left to right, and rising at an angle of 
about 30 degrees from the horizontal. The proper 
swing to produce the right forward allowance will 
move upward as well as from left to right. A 5-o'clock 
shot will be descending from the horizontal at an 
angle of about 60 degrees as it also moves from left 
to right. A quail taking off on a right-quartering 
course is a perfect example of the 2-0’clock shot, 
while a duck decoying from the left rear often pro¬ 
duces a 5-o’clock shot. In skeet shooting, you work 
completely around the vertical dial, with the high- 
house bird at Station One as a 6-o’clock shot, and the 
low-house bird from Station Seven as a 12-o’clock 
shot. 

Always bear in mind that the apparent direction 
and apparent speed of the target are of vastly greater 
importance than its actual speed of flight. For ex¬ 
ample, the 2-0’clock shot may involve a target travel¬ 
ing at exact right angles across your front, or it may 
be the right-quartering quail serving as the example 
above. Since in either case the apparent direction 
at the shooter’s eye is the same, then the direction 
of the gun swing from the center of the clock face 
toward 2 o'clock will be exactly the same. 

For shots at all short and medium distances with 
the shotgun—from 20 to 40 yards—the actual speed 
of the target may be ignored entirely. The apparent 
speed only need concern you, because at short and 
medium ranges, the velocity of the shot-charge is 
reasonably constant, and the relationship between 
the actual speed of the target and the velocity of the 
shot-charge remains—for all practical purposes—defi¬ 
nite and fixed. 

The eye quickly learns to estimate apparent speed 


along with apparent direction, and to combine both 
factors in its flash to the brain. After all, it is merely 
necessary for the eye to warn the brain that the swing 
of the gun must be fast, or slow, or in between, in 
order to overtake the target. The muscles of the body, 
responding to the urge of the brain, then go into 
action at somewhere near the proper speed to over¬ 
take and pass the target, using either the “pointing 
out’’ or “swinging past” methods. The speed of the 
swing is accelerated or retarded as the movement 
progresses, as a correction of the original estimate of 
the eye, with the apparent speed of the target as 
pacemaker. 

In long-range shotgun shooting, actual target 
speed assumes vital importance. Whereas the speed 
of the target will remain constant, the velocity of 
the shot-charge will diminish rapidly with distance. 
The between-target and shot-charge speed will not 
be the same as 60 yards as at 40 yards. If the ratio 
remained the same, “swinging past” would be just as 
effective at the longer range as at the shorter, be¬ 
cause the actual forward allowance at the target 
would increase in exact ratio with the range. 

Prove this to your own satisfaction with pencil 
and paper. Merely draw the sides of an acute angle, 
and cut the sides with straight lines passing through 
points on the sides equidistant from the apex. Let 
one side of the angle represent the actual direction 
of the target in space, the other side the line of the 
shot-charge. Thus, while the angular lead or forward 
allowance at the gun remains the same, the actual 
lead in advance of the target increases in direct pro¬ 
portion to the range. 

Much of the efficiency of high-speed shotgun loads 
is derived from their higher remaining velocity at 
long ranges, which thus make possible shorter leads 
than would be necessary with loads of ordinary vel¬ 
ocity, such as skeet and trap loads. For many shoot¬ 
ers, high-speed or long-range loads produce excellent 
results with the “swinging past” system, even at the 
extreme ranges of modern wildfowl shooting. 

For the average shooter, however, “pointing out” 
is far more satisfactory at long and extreme ranges. 
“Pointing out,” being essentially slower in pace than 
“swinging past,” permits more exact correction of 
swing direction and swing speed, based upon the 
visible relationship between line-to-target and line- 
of-flight of the shot-charge. The eye actually esti¬ 
mates this distance in “pointing out.” In “swinging 
past,” there is no such estimation, the lead being 
entirely dependent upon speed of swing. 

An excellent example of the difference between 
the two systems is afforded by the practice of many 
top-notch trapshooters in changing the method when 
changing from 16-yard to handicap targets. Although 
the difference between the 16-yard position and the 
longest handicap position—at 25 yards—is only 9 
yards, many fine shots habitually use the “swinging 
past” method for 16-yard targets, but change to 
“pointing out” for handicap targets. 

A good rule is to observe the distance at which you 
take your shots, in comparison with your shooting 
companions. If you are slower in “getting on” your 
targets, no doubt “pointing out” will be best for you 
until you learn to speed up your timing to deliver 
the shot in reasonably fast time. Then, and then 
only, will “swinging past” produce the best results. 
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II. APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

I. The Gun and the Target. In the preceding sec¬ 
tion you have learned what you must do in order to 
hit flying targets successfully. It is necessary to know 
what to do in order to do it. How to do what you 
must do is now the order of business. 

Changing over from a pencil to a shotgun may 
seem like a large order, particularly to beginners in 
the art of wing shooting. Many men who never 
learned to use a pencil can do things with a shotgun. 
However, if we cultivate the “feel” of a shotgun to 
the point where we are as familiar with its weight 
and balance as we are with the pencil’s, then wing 
shooting need hold no mysteries for us. 

Modern shotguns are built to inspire confidence. 
Their slim, streamlined beauty puts to shame the 
old fowling pieces with which Bogardus, Kimble, 
and many other famous wing shots achieved undying 
fame. One has only to “heft” a truly modern gun in 
his two hands to realize that it is a marvelous pre-* 
cision instrument, quite different from the crooked- 
stocked, sway-barreled implements which Bogardus 
and Kimble used. Yet Bogardus and Kimble de¬ 
veloped a skill with their ancient weapons scarcely 
less phenomenal than that of many modem gunners. 

The reason: practice, constant practice! The old 
masters had uncounted targets upon which to train 
their minds and bodies, ultimately achieving such 
perfect co-ordination that even their clumsy weapons 
appeared as feathers in their hands. Their shooting 
was principally at flying game, of which there was no 
lack before the opening of the twentieth century. 
On the other hand, the modern clay target and prac¬ 
tical, efficient target traps were practically unknown 
in their day. They could not get in an automobile 
and drive in five minutes to a skeet field or trap¬ 
shooting ground. They had to take the shooting 
game the hard way. It is really easy for us modems, 
if we take it in our stride, don’t worry about details, 
and persevere in practice until we achieve the same 
dexterity in gun handling that characterized the 
good shots of grandfather’s day. 

Summing up the problem of applying the knowl¬ 
edge of wing shooting you have already gained from 
the preceding pages, it must occur to you that mod¬ 
ern arms and ammunition will assist you tremend¬ 
ously in becoming a good wing shot. You may even 
tell yourself, truthfully enough, that you have a big 
advantage over the old masters in the perfection of 
present-day guns and shot shells. Also, you have just 
as much opportunity to shoot as the old-timers, util¬ 
izing clay targets which an obliging attendant will 
throw for you in the same track until you conquer a 
difficult post at skeet or a sharp angle at the traps. 
Could any arrangement be more ideal—particularly 
when so many kindred spirits in the ranks of clay- 
target shooters stand ever ready to give you a lift 
with your shooting problems? 

Your tendency at first will be to overdo—and this 
applies both to the novice and to the veteran fight¬ 
ing a new handicap. You will want to shoot too much 
at a time; you will over-control your gun, putting 
too much effort into the job to acquire a smooth, 
easy rhythm; and, perhaps, you will over-control 
mentally as well, fighting the game instead of play¬ 
ing it. After a few sessions, remembering never to 
keep on shooting until you grow tired, it will come a 


little easier. Finally, you will slip into the groove 
some day, perhaps unexpectedly. 

If you continue on for any length of time without 
showing visible improvement, consult the arms or 
ammunition company representative in your com¬ 
munity. He will be glad to devote just as much time 
to your problems as you do yourself—sometimes 
more. He will prove an invaluable aid in acquiring 
that smooth, easy swing, that is just as essential to 
success in shooting as in golf, swimming, or any other 
personalized sport. He will point out the lost mo¬ 
tion, the overexertion, the fixed tensity that intrude 
to prevent perfect co-ordination between brain, eye, 
and body. 

After all, you know that shooting is a game of con¬ 
trolled relaxation. The obvious purpose of relaxa¬ 
tion is to assist co-ordination. A blocked brain, fixed 
eyes, and frozen muscles defeat co-ordination by pre¬ 
venting relaxation. From the instant you take your 
stance, and until the shot is delivered, smoothness 
must characterize your every mental process and 
physical reaction. Thus the proper way to approach 
your shooting is to resolve, first of all, not to do any¬ 
thing that will interfere with smoothness of swing. 

One way to acquire smoothness of swing—and an 
excellent bridge for that gap between pencil and 
shotgun—is to practice a little “dry shooting” with 
a walking stick or some similar tubular object 3 or 
4 feet long. If you or your neighbor own a playful 
terrier, draw him into the game. Try sighting the 
stick at the terrier as he plays around you, being 
careful to keep the end of the stick pointed exactly 
at your unwitting assistant. Notice how easy it is ac¬ 
tually to see the tip of the stick and the terrier at 
the same time—how easily the tip of the stick follows 
every movement of the “target.” If no terrier is 



Plate IX. 

available, simply sight the stick quickly at objects 
on the wall, shifting from one to the other as rapidly 
as your brain can will the movement and your eyes 
and hands can obey the command of the brain. 

If, later on, you experience difficulty in lining up 
your shotgun on a moving target, remember your 
experience with the stick. Then there was no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in keeping both the target and the 
point of the stick in perfect alignment. You knew 
the end of the stick was right there where you wanted 
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it. You were not worrying about releasing a trigger 
at the proper moment. No thought of “pointing out” 
or “swinging past” intruded upon your mental or 
physical processes. All you had to do was follow the 
target with the end of the stick, no matter how the 
target leaped or changed direction. 

The smooth, easy following of a moving target 
with the muzzle of your shotgun is exactly the same 
thing as following the terrier with the stick. If you 
do not strain mentally or physically, it is really even 
easier. Your shotgun has a crook in it to make it 
line up easily with your eye. It has a straight edge 
in the form of a rib down the top of the barrel—or 
between the barrels if it is a double gun—that auto¬ 
matically guides your eye to the front sight. If you 
never learn anything else about wing shooting be¬ 
yond following the target with the front sight, you 
will still break a lot of targets and bag a lot of game. 

Remember, you have already learned that you 
must not stop following the target while you trip the 
trigger. That will give the target 18 feet, more or 
less, head start on the shot-charge. You will not be 
following the target if you stop your swing while you 
release the shot-charge. Call it “follow through,” 
“calling your shot,” or whatever you will—if the 
muzzle of your gun remains in smooth motion, fol¬ 
lowing the target, until the shot-charge leaves the 
barrel, then in truth you will have mastered the 
one great problem in wing shooting. 



True, you must learn to move the front sight out 
in front of the target and hold it there while you 
swing—as in “pointing out.” Or, you will become 
skilled in releasing the shot-charge while the front 
sight is passing the target—as in “swinging past”— 
and in performing changes of both speed and direc¬ 
tion of swing at the same time. These maneuvers 
will not bother you if you have learned to follow the 
target—just as the good golfer learns to keep his eye 
on the ball. Every golf pro knows that unless his 
pupil actually sees the club-head take the ball, he has 
merely hit it from memory while the eye was roving 
down the fairway. The same thing holds true in 
wing shooting. Unless you actually see the front 
sight—or at least the tip of the barrel or barrels—in 
juxtaposition with the target at the instant of re¬ 


lease of the shot-charge, the shot was fired from mem¬ 
ory, not by gun pointing. 

If this be treason, make the most of it—and be 
wise. Listen patiently to those shooters who claim 
never to see—or even be conscious of—the front sight 
or gun muzzle when they release the shot-charge. 
They are absolutely honest in their statements. No 
doubt they have acquired such perfect co-ordination 
of mind, eyes, and body that they point their shot¬ 
guns instinctively—like pointing the forefinger at an 
object without ever bringing the finger within range 
of the eye. They are the blessed of the shooting 
fraternity—but they win few championships. Listen 
to their theory, yes—but then sneak out and watch 
a trap or skeet champion in action. 

If you watch a trapshooter, you will see him press 
his cheek on the stock just so, actually sight along 
the rib of his shotgun, and call for the target. Watch 
his head carefully. You will see him swing for the 
widest angle without ever disturbing the perfect 
alignment of the eye and front sight. When the front 
sight covers or precedes the target by exactly the 
right distance, he pulls the trigger. 

The champion skeet shooter does exactly the same 
thing, except that he does it all after the target is in 
motion. Note carefully how quickly his cheek finds 
the stock, which was held below the elbow until the 
target appeared in the air. You suspect that he had 
no time to sight along the rib—but that he knew, 
during every inch of the swing, the exact position 
of his front sight or gun muzzle. 

Your own observation of high-class shooters will 
thus convince you of the necessity of maintaining 
that perfect alignment of eye with front sight. You 
will note, too, that the eye finds its place above the 
rib by the sense of feel in the cheek—there is no such 
thing as looking at the stock to see where to put the 
cheek. Some shooters exaggerate this motion so that 
they resemble sandpipers in their dipping. Others 
merely slide the head forward quickly and smoothly 
—and find the stock waiting there. Whatever the 
motion, the effect is the same—to insure proper align¬ 
ment of eye and gun muzzle. 

This brings up the question of the proper fitting 
of your gun to permit your cheek to fall into exactly 
the same position each time you fire. Proper gun fit is 
the best way—if not the only way—to insure proper 
alignment of eye and gun muzzle. If you still see the 
front sight in the proper place, and yet miss the 
target, you can wager your chance at Paradise that 
you popped that one off “from memory”—with your 
head up and your cheek away from the stock. Just 
as “looking up” is the most common fault in golf, 
so is the lifting of the head the most common fault 
in shooting. There are many other ways to miss a 
target, some of them beyond your own control—but 
head-lifting has ruined more good scores than all 
other faults combined. 

Be sure, above all else, that proper gun fit includes 
the shaping of the stock so that it will not hurt you 
when the gun is discharged. Such proper shaping 
depends upon the contour of your face, particularly 
the location and prominence of your jaw and cheek 
bones. If your face is a perfect “long oval” and your 
cheekbones not too prominent, perhaps a high 
“comb”—the portion of the stock coming in contact 
with the cheek—will serve you well. High, thin 

















combs are of the English style—but they bang the 
cheekbones of many men. Low, rounded combs that 
fit under the cheekbone and line up against the 
fatty portion of the cheek are more in the American 
traaition—and serve just as well to line up the eye 
and front sight. Finally, a Monte Carlo comb may 
be needed to provide a fuller, rounder comb than 
either of the other types—with the added advantage 
of holding the eye at an exact level, whether the gun 
swing goes to left or right. 

“Drop” and “pitch” are important elements in 
gun fitting, since they have an important bearing on 
the point of impact of the shot-charge out where the 
target is winging its way. Drop merely regulates the 
height at which the head is held in pointing the gun 
at the target. Persons with long necks and sloping 
shoulders require more drop to put the comb up 
against the cheek and the butt down against the 
shoulder. Normally-built persons should get along 
with as little drop as possible, since excessive drop 
may cause under-shooting if the butt happens to 
slide too far up on the shoulder. 

No amount of drop—too much or too little—af¬ 
fects the point of impact at the target as does the 
pitch of the butt. The proper amount of pitch in a 
gun varies with the purpose for which it is intended. 
Field guns and skeet guns usually have more “pitch 
down” than trap and wildfowl guns, since the latter 
usually are used on rising targets, and a high point 
of impact is desirable. Proper points of impact for 
different kinds of shooting will be checked in suc¬ 
ceeding paragraphs. It will serve here to say that 
height and shape of comb, drop, pitch, and length 
of stock—or “pull”—all have a definite bearing on 
the perfect alignment of eye and gun muzzle. 

Be sure to consult an arms or ammunition trade 
representative or an experienced dealer at the outset 


of your shooting career—likewise if you are an old- 
timer with a jinx. It is seldom necessary to order 
a specially-built stock. Usually, simple alterations 
will fit a standard stock to a normal person. Standard 
stocks are designed specifically to fit the greatest 
possible number of people. But if you are in doubt, 
seek counsel. Do not let yourself be hurt. Above all, 
do not attempt to shoot with a stock which does not 
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permit accurate alignment of eye and front sight 
every time the gun is mounted. 

Proper gun fit is discussed in detail on pp. 635-636. 
The human eye, after all, is merely a lens. When in 
universal focus—“infinity,” to the camera-wise—it 
sees distant objects clearly, but cannot distinguish 
near-by objects without a definite change of focus 
to provide short-range vision. 

The eye at universal focus can, however, see the 
front sight clearly—and the middle sight, if one is 
provided (as on many trap guns). Or the eye can 
see the forward two-thirds of the rib clearly, at the 
same time that the target is sharply in focus. The 
inference is plain—that the eye should be elevated 
slightly above the rear of the rib to give the straight¬ 
edge effect of viewing the rib from slightly behind 
and above—just like sighting along a yardstick. This 
relationship of eye to rib presupposes a point of im¬ 
pact higher than dead center—but is not our goal 
the following of the target with the front sight? 
How can we follow it if we blot it out with the 
muzzle? 

It follows that no shotgun should shoot exactly 
point-blank, which means that the center of the shot 
pattern would correspond exactly to an extension of 
the rib. Rather, the pattern should be centered above 
the rib—how far above depending on the type of 
shooting for which the gun is intended. 

II. The Brain and the Eyes. The brain has only one 
function in advance of that all-important flash from 
the eyes—“There’s the target!” That function is to 
create the proper state of mind to permit the body 
to perform its functions easily and smoothly. 

All good shooting is a result of proper direction 
of the conscious mind. All poor shooting results 
from combined errors of the mind and the body, 
which may be induced either by conscious or sub¬ 
conscious interference with a normal relationship 
between the mind and its servants—the eyes, the 
hands, and all the rest of us. 

The most common fault of the conscious mind is 
an improper approach to the shot. If the mind pre¬ 
pares itself for the shot with a “Get this bird! Get 
this bird!” fixation, the same fixation is transmitted 
to the muscles of the body. Bound muscles destroy 
smoothness of swing. A bodily as well as a mental 
fixation exists. Even the eyes become fixed with a 
glassy stare, and are physically incapable of perform¬ 
ing the work assigned to them. 

The proper mental preparation, as you get ready 
to fire each shot, is a “Watch for the target!” attitude. 
This induces an alert, watchful consciousness of the 
work to be done by both mind and body. The eyes, 
in their primary function of agents of the brain, do 
not become fixed. Rather, they are held at universal 
focus, ready to change direction instantly upon the 
appearance of the target. This thing called deter¬ 
mination is all right in its place, and it even has a 
place in shooting, if properly applied. If determina¬ 
tion—to you—means a set jaw and a fixed stare, dis¬ 
pense with it at once. You will break more targets or 
bag more game if you take your shooting less seri¬ 
ously. 

The most common fault of the subconscious mind 
is flinching. Anticipation of recoil, muzzle blast, a 
bump on the jaw, or some other physical discomfort, 
blocks the normal mental process so necessary to 
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proper functioning of the body. Again, intrusion of 
some extraneous thought as the mind concentrates 
on the job of the moment may interpose a mental 
block just as disastrous to good shooting as a physical 
manifestation. Inability to keep the mind on the job 
of the moment is a common fault, even with good 
shooters. The remedy for this state of affairs is to 
keep your mind on your business. 

Physical manifestations of flinching may be clas¬ 
sified as downright gun-shyness. The conscious mind 
is not afraid of the discharge of the gun. The sub¬ 
conscious mind, however, resents something about 
the procedure. If ever there was an excuse for the 
ancient platitude, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” that excuse applies to the fault of 
flinching. Continued use of an ill-fitting gun, heavy 
loads in a light gun, a gun with too short barrels, or 
any one of a hundred ill-advised errors of judgment, 
may cause flinching. Plain, everyday horse sense 
would have prevented 99 per cent of all cases of 
flinching since the beginning of the sport. 

Do not get the idea that actual physical pain 
always is associated with flinching. The most com¬ 
mon fault in golf—the lifting of the head—is exactly 
the same thing as flinching in shooting. It has no 
association with pain. The mind simply rebels at 
doing something that calm reason insists must be 
done, if the shot is to be executed properly. In shoot¬ 
ing, the mind may rebel against departure from the 
normal sequence, in “willing the shot/* instead of 
following the natural sequence of lining up the gun, 
and then willing the shot. All this has been explained 
in the section on “Pointing Out” (p. 640). Cases of 
mental flinching, however, yield quickly and rapidly 
to treatment—and the best treatment is practice. 

Physical flinching may be cured by exactly the 
same methods that should be applied in the case of 
a gun-shy dog. Any person with sensitive ears should 
plug them with cotton or the little rubber devices 
known as ear-stops, thus deadening the effect on the 
ears of the report of the gun. If physical flinching 
persists, abandon temporarily all attempts at game 
or target shooting with the larger bores, and take up 
“plinking” with a .410 and “short shells”—the light¬ 
est efficient gun and charge combination possible to 
procure. Then w r ork up gradually to the larger bores 
again. Sometimes, laying off all shooting for a few 
months will effect a cure. Finally, have a friend assist 
you by standing behind you and handing you the 
gun before each shot, loading it or leaving it empty 
without your knowledge. Few men can endure the 
self-ridicule of flinching with an empty gun. In ex¬ 
treme cases, consult your local arms or ammunition 
company representative as you would consult your 
doctor. 

Since the primary function of the eyes is to act as 
agents of the brain, they may be expected to con¬ 
form to mental processes more nearly than any other 
member of the body. In the section on “Pointing 
Out,” it was shown by diagram that the eyes can 
and must combine two definite assignments in de¬ 
livering the shot, these being: 

(1) To serve as agents of the brain in setting off 
the mental processes necessary to the delivery of the 
shot. 

(2) To operate as a range-finder to determine 


the location of the target, and its apparent direction 
and apparent speed. 

The third important function of the eyes—that 
of aiming or pointing the gun—comes into play 
after the brain has been set to functioning, and after 
the target has been located and its apparent direc¬ 
tion and apparent speed reported to the brain. As 
explained in “The Gun and the Target” (p. 645), 
this third function of the eyes should become as 
nearly mechanical as possible. Shooting skill will 
improve in direct proportion to the achievement of 
this ideal. 

Mankind has never been able to improve upon 
the number and arrangement of the eyes in perform¬ 
ing any task involving the apparent direction and 
apparent speed of an object. Mechanical range-find¬ 
ers, binoculars, ordinary field glasses, all employ two 
lenses set some distance from each other. The old- 
fashioned parlor stereopticon is perhaps the best 
example of them all. 

At the same time, monocular instruments are used 
universally in the process of lining up one object on 
another, or placing an object in a definite position 
with respect to another. The telescope, the surveyor’s 
transit, and the mariner’s sextant are examples of 
devices of this type. 

From the foregoing, you will deduce that binoc¬ 
ular action of the eyes best performs the functions of 
setting off the mental process and acting as range 
and direction finder. Monocular action is best for 
alignment of the gun upon or in front of the target. 

Therefore, shoot with both eyes open! After the 
eyes have performed their two binocular functions, 
that something which oculists call “accommodation” 
will cause the action of the eyes to become monoc¬ 
ular. In shooting parlance, your “master eye” will 
take command, and the gun will be aligned upon 
the target by the master eye, assuming that the gun 
must invariably be fired from the shoulder on the 
same side as the master eye. 

The accepted test for determining the master eye 
is known to all experienced shooters. You simply 
hold both eyes open, and align your finger upon some 
object. If you suspect your right eye of being your 
“master eye,” now close the left eye. If the finger 
remains aligned upon the object, your suspicion was 
correct, and your right eye is the master eye. If the 
finger moves out of alignment with the object, then 
you guessed wrong—your left eye is the master eye. 

Having determined that one eye or the other is 
the master eye, then continue the test to determine 
your accommodation. Close the master eye, and align 
the finger upon the object with the weaker eye. Now 
open the master eye—which means returning to both 
eyes open. The finger should jump immediately out 
of alignment with the object. If it does not jump 
immediately and positively, then consult a good 
oculist at once. 

No person should engage in any form of clay- 
target shooting without some form of shooting 
glasses. If your oculist tells you an optical correction 
is necessary to restore normal vision, then your shoot¬ 
ing glasses by all means should carry this correction. 
If your eyes are normal, plain glasses of a proper 
tint should be worn to shield the eyes from glare, 
to protect them from chipped pieces of the target, 
to protect them from wind-blown dust and dirt 
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which would cause blinking—and flinching—at the 
instant of delivering the shot. 

The practice of closing one eye now is discouraged 
in pistol and rifle shooting as well as in shotgun 
shooting. Closing one eye has a decidedly adverse 
muscular effect upon the other, since our eyes were 
designed to be used as a team. If you are a beginner 
at shotgun shooting, you will learn to shoot just as 
quickly with both eyes open. If you are a confirmed 
one-eyed gunner, and are dissatisfied with your 
scores, begin immediately to make yourself a two- 
eyed shooter. 

In the beginning, you may cross-fire because your 
training in monocular gun-pointing has destroyed 
the accommodation of your eyes as far as shooting 
is concerned. Your eyes will not work together as a 
team. The master eye will not take control when, 
other duties having been performed, your eyes con¬ 
cern themselves only with the alignment of gun upon 
target. You may have a hard time overcoming this 
self-imposed handicap, but, in the end, improved 
scores will justify your efforts. 

Do not assume from this, however, that all good 
shots are binocular shooters. Many of the nation's 
foremost trapshooters swear by one-eyed shooting 
as the best method, and can point to a long list of 
champions to prove it. From long habit, monocular 
shooters have reduced the first two functions of the 
eyes to mere mechanical routine, concentrating upon 
gun alignment as the only conscious effort of the 
open eye. And—a monocular instrument is ideal for 
aligning one object upon another. 

In trapshooting, however, the target always ap¬ 
pears instantaneously at the same place at the com¬ 
mand of the shooter. In all other forms of shooting, 
the target appears at different places—or at least has 
that appearance. One-eyed shooting, therefore, will 
be more successful at the 16-yard traps than at skeet 
or in game shooting. If you intend to devote your 
shooting career to straight trapshooting, there is 
much to be said for the monocular system. If you 
intend to do any other kind of shooting along with 
trapshooting, by all means shoot with both eyes open. 

Remember your experience in keeping the stick 
aligned upon the playful dog. If the accommodation 
of your eyes is normal, there is no reason why you 
should not align a shotgun upon a moving object 
just as easily as you aligned the stick. This means 
simply that binocular shooting is the natural, easy 
way to point a shotgun. You never have time to aim 
it in the sense that an engineer aligns an alidade 
upon a place-mark. Approximate alignment is suffi¬ 
cient, since shotguns are loaded with hundreds of 
shot pellets instead of one ball in order to permit 
approximate aiming. 

Take your shooting the natural, easy way. Remem¬ 
ber, it’s a sport, designed for enjoyment. Any depar¬ 
ture from this principle may lead to complete dis¬ 
satisfaction with your sport because it becomes just 
too much work. 

III. Grooving the Swing. Since the brain is the mas¬ 
ter engineer of your shooting, and the eyes are the 
chief assistants of the brain, all other muscular ac¬ 
tion may be combined into one physical function- 
grooving the swing of the gun to keep it aligned on 
the target until the shot-charge is unleashed. 


Practically every muscle of the body is brought 
into play in grooving the swing. The lower part of 
the body, from feet up to and including the hips, 
regulates lateral movement. The upper part of the 
body controls vertical movement. Co-ordination of 
all these muscles must be insured by a proper shoot¬ 
ing position, which in itself must combine the fac¬ 
tors of torsion and balance. Torsion initiates and 
controls lateral movement. Balance controls and 
regulates vertical movement, at the same time per¬ 
mitting final minor adjustment of the swing by the 
arms and shoulders. 

Thus we arrive at a fixed relationship between 
torsion and the lower part of the body, and between 
balance and the upper part of the body. The feet, 
legs, and hips must be so placed as to provide proper 
torsion to insure lateral movement. The upper part 
of the body must be so balanced as to permit vertical 
adjustment of the arc of the gun swing. The normal 
placement of the weight of the body, as well as the 
weight of the gun, the distribution of that weight, 
and the method of swinging it, must all be con¬ 
sidered in assuming a proper shooting position. 

First of all, the shooter must so place his feet “to 
face the shot”—to deliver the shot-charge at the point 
where he expects to hit the target. In skeet, trap¬ 
shooting, and upland game shooting, targets will 
be slightly above the horizontal plane of the gun 
muzzle—not far enough above that plane to require 
overhead shots, except in the case of Number 8 shots 
at skeet. Since modern shotguns are designed to 
point naturally just above horizontal, when held 
with the butt flat to the shoulder, it follows that an 
upright, natural shooting position will serve best to 
keep the axis of the body’s center of gravity per¬ 
pendicular to the horizontal plane. 

Just as in golf, a natural pivot, not a sway, will 
roduce the smoothest swing. Wide-spread legs, hips 
eld askew, abnormally bent knees—all these affecta¬ 
tions merely serve to destroy torsion and balance. 
While it is true that the weight of the gun in front 
of the body will displace the center of gravity to¬ 
ward the front, this displacement is not so great in 
a normal person as to require abnormal measures 
of control. At most, the weight of the gun in shoot¬ 
ing position merely shifts the center of gravity to 
the left leg—in the case of a right-handed shooter— 
and thus, the left leg becomes the pivot leg and the 
right leg the balance or “steering” leg. The feet are 
the twin platforms of the body, and so all discussion 
of shooting position must begin with the feet. 

In “facing the shot,” the gun normally crosses the 
left toe—of a right-handed shooter. This means that 
the left toe will point a little to the right of the exact 
spot where the shot-charge is to be placed. Since the 
feet give a firmer foundation to the body if they are 
separated at an angle, the right foot will be a few 
inches back of the left, and with the right toe turned 
still farther to the right. Conformation of the shooter 
will regulate the exact distance between the feet and 
the exact angle between the toes of the two feet. 
Generally speaking, turning the right toe too far to 
the right restricts ease of movement to the left. A 
good rule is to assume a position that is perfectly 
comfortable and without muscular strain through 
any possible arc of lateral swing. Try it a few times, 
and you will find that the feet find their natural 
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position and their natural angle without any con¬ 
scious attention on your part, provided you face 
the shot. 

Most of the weight of the body will be upon the 
left foot, evenly distributed as between toe and heel. 
That part of the body’s weight borne by the right 
foot will be principally upon the toe. The heel of 
the left foot thus can never leave the ground without 


upsetting the balance of the upper part of the body. 
The heel of the right foot may leave the ground in 
the process of “steering,” if it seems more comfort¬ 
able to swing in this manner. However, if the feet 
are held reasonably close together under the body, 
it will not be necessary to raise the right heel to 
obtain a smooth, easy swing. 

Having faced the shot, pivot the lower part of 



Plate XII— Shotgun Shooting. The series of photographs above illustrates in slow motion the complete gun swing of 
a shooter firing at a target crossing in front at right angles from the shooter’s left to his right. (1) The shooter sees the 
target while holding gun at ready position and begins swing to the left to pick it up with the sighting plane of his gun. 

(2) As the swing to the left to intercept the target progresses, the gun comes upward and forward, being under perfect 
control of co-ordinated movement between the two hands of the shooter. (3) The shooter has now reached the extreme 
limit of his swing to the left to intercept the target, reverses the direction of his body pivot, now moving to the right in 
the wake of the flying target. (4) The gun is brought to the shoulder by the co-ordinated action of both hands, the 
shooter’s cheek moves forward upon the stock, and the pivot to the right in the wake of the target continues. (5) The 
pivot of the shooter overtakes the target, since the movement of the muzzle of the gun to the right is faster than the move¬ 
ment of the target, and the shot is fired with the tubes pointing exactly at the target. (6) The pivot continues to the right 
after the shot is fired, in order that the speed of gun swing will not be diminished as the gun passes out to the right to 
establish an automatic lead ahead of the target. This series of photographs is a perfect illustration of any crossing shots 
taken with the “swinging past’’ method. 
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the body—without moving the feet—to face the spot 
where the target will appear—the zero of the vertical 
clock. The muscles of the feet, legs, and hips will 
then be under torsion—ready to swing back to the 
position at which the shot is to be delivered. This 
torsion, it has been explained, is best achieved by a 
pivot—not a sway. If the knees are bent abnormally, 
pivoting becomes impossible. A shift of weight to 
one side is inevitable, and weight does not always 
shift back to its original position. Thus, after the 
feet, the knees become the next important consid¬ 
eration in the swing. 

Straight legs twist, or take on torsion, much easier 
than crooked ones. At the same time, the knees must 
not be locked, which makes pivoting impossible. 
Just enough “break” or bend in the knees to permit 
free pivoting is the ideal position for these mem¬ 
bers. At first this position may be assumed con¬ 
sciously, and tried out tentatively in your bedroom 
or anywhere else. It is not necessary to stand upon 
a shooting ground in order to cultivate a proper 
shooting position. 

The hips should be level, permitting their pivot¬ 
ing—and that of the upper part of the body—in a 
horizontal plane. If the hips are not level, balance 
of the upper part of the body is destroyed, and the 
resulting swing will be upset by the displacement of 
the center of gravity. In other words, the swing will 
be low at one end, high on the other. Or it may 
start in the proper arc, only to become high or low 
as the shifting of balance interferes with the smooth 
continuity of the swing. Too much stress cannot be 
placed upon this point of the smooth, even, level 
pivoting of the hips upon the foundation of the 
feet and legs. 

One of the primary reasons for a smooth, level 
swing is to prevent “canting” the gun—rotating the 
sighting plane on its long axis, so that the front 
sight is not exactly on top at the moment of firing. 
Canting is not the serious fault in shotgun pointing 
that it is in rifle and pistol shooting, since the sight¬ 
ing plane will place some part of the pattern on the 
target, even with the gun canted, provided you sight 
along the rib. The big difficulty is trying to sight 
along the sighting plane with the gun canted. The 
head is displaced from its normal position, and thus 
the result of excessive canting will be improper 
pointing—and a missed target. 

It has already been pointed out that if the hips 
are level and the body upright, the upper part of 
the body will retain that perfect balance so neces¬ 
sary to produce the vertical component of the gun 
swing. In a natural, upright position, the torso, 
shoulders, and arms point the gun naturally and 
normally at a point in the foreground just above 
horizontal. Thus, the gun may be lowered by bend¬ 
ing forward at the waist and continuing the move¬ 
ment through the arms and shoulders—which moves 
the balance of the body forward. Conversely, the gun 
muzzle may be elevated by bending upward or back¬ 
ward at the waist and continuing the movement 
through the shoulders and arms—which has the effect 
of shifting the balance backward. 

In the movement of depressing the gun muzzle, 
the left foot takes more of the weight of the body, 
checking the transfer of weight to the left foot when 
the gun muzzle has been sufficiently depressed. Con¬ 


versely, more weight is transferred back to the right 
toe by the movement of elevating the gun muzzle— 
the shifting of balance being checked by the right 
toe when sufficient weight has been transferred. All 
of this shifting must be accomplished without the 
slightest disturbance of the torsion factor—and this 
is impossible if the body is bent too far forward, or 
is held rigid in a too-upright position. 

The transfer of weight from one foot to the other 
is so slight, with a good shooting position, as to be 
imperceptible. It is mentioned here merely as a 
check point in determining whether or not you have 
achieved proper balance. If you are conscious of the 
shifting of the weight, your feet are too far apart, 
your knees are bent too much, or abnormal place¬ 
ment of some other member of the body is serving 
to destroy balance—and probably torsion as well. 
Check yourself thoroughly. Make sure you are swing¬ 
ing from side to side, and up and down, with the 
least possible shifting of weight, and with the small¬ 
est practical displacement of feet, knees, and hips. 

With the torso held reasonably erect—remember 
the center of gravity of your body is slightly forward 
because of the weight of the gun—your shoulders 
must conform to the job of the arms in holding the 
gun in the proper position. Since the left hand and 
arm must be well under the fore-end of the gun to 
support it properly, your left shoulder will be rela¬ 
tively low. Since the right hand must grasp the gun 
at the grip, the right shoulder will follow the right 
elbow. If the right elbow is held high, the right 
shoulder will be relatively high. If the elbow is held 
down, hanging relaxed in a natural position, the 
right shoulder will be little higher than the left. 

However, a high right elbow tends to straighten 
out the shoulder and thus present a flat surface 
against which to place the butt of the gun. Again, 
a high right elbow serves to elevate the wrist of the 
right hand, which is desirable from the standpoint 
of co-ordination of the hands. A good compromise 
is to shoot with the right elbow moderately high— 
not as high as the horizontal position of the rifle 
shooter, not so low as to permit the upper arm to 
touch the chest. Midway of the two extreme positions 
will be just about right. The shooter can judge for 
himself what is best after studying the functions of 
the arms and hands. 

The arms simply follow the hands—and thus the 
hands become all-important in regulating the posi¬ 
tion of the entire upper body. The old school of 
American shotgun shooting was based upon pivoting 
the gun with the left hand against the right shoulder, 
thus leaving nothing for the right hand to do except 
pull the trigger. The newer school prescribes a 
much more important duty for the right hand—that 
of co-operation with the left hand in pointing the 
gun as a two-handed movement, perfectly co-ordi¬ 
nated as to tensity of grip and ease of movement. 
This change in technique is responsible for the 
change of dimensions of the modern shotgun from 
the old—for the abandonment of the “crooked” gun 
in favor of the modern, straighter type. 

The right hand—in the case of a right-handed 
shooter—also has the responsibility of releasing the 
trigger. The index or trigger finger must not be 
frozen by too tight a grip with the right hand. Like¬ 
wise, it must not freeze as a manifestation of the 
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fault of flinching. It must be flexible in order to obey 
the command of the eye instinctively, immediately— 
not so flexible as to require a general tightening of 
all the muscles of the hand in order to produce a 
firmness in the muscles controlling the trigger finger. 
This general tightening-up will cause the shooter 
to shove or jam the right hand into the trigger-pull, 
resulting in canting or even actual displacement of 
the muzzle. 

Volumes might be written on the subject of trigger- 
pull alone. It is enough to say here that the slow 
process of “squeezing*' the trigger, so necessary in 
accurate shooting with the rifle and pistol, is too 
slow for shotgun shooting. Again, in “squeezing” the 
trigger, the rifleman is not supposed to know when 
the sear will be released and the gun will be dis¬ 
charged. The shotgun shooter must know when the 
trigger will release in order to estimate his forward 
allowance properly. Therefore, he will pull or slap 
the trigger sharply—but not so sharply as to com¬ 
municate the motion to the gun itself. 

“Pulling” a trigger may be described as a con¬ 
traction of the muscles controlling the index finger, 
with the index finger already curled around the 
trigger, and in close contact with it. “Slapping” the 
trigger consists of bending the index finger from a 
straight position along the trigger guard, not in 
actual contact with the trigger when the movement 
is begun. 

It may interest the reader to know that a former 
Clay Target Champion of North America and a 
Woman’s Clay Target Champion of North America 
were trigger-slappers. Many other expert shots at 
skeet and the traps subscribe to this method of re¬ 
leasing the shot-charge. They claim for it an almost 
total absence of contraction of the muscles of the 
hand not directly concerned with the business of 
releasing the trigger. Further, there is a tremendous 
argument for this form of trigger-release in the ad¬ 
ditional safety factor gained by the absence of con¬ 
tact with the trigger until the shot actually is willed 
by the brain. 

The great majority of shooters, however, are 
trigger-pullers. They go about the business of letting 
off the shot-charge with the index finger curled about 
the trigger, effecting final release by a contraction 
of the muscles—not by suddenly crooking the finger. 

It follows that one method or the other will be 
better for you. The better method will be the one 
which communicates the least possible movement 
to the gun, the least possible disturbance of align¬ 
ment. If you find yourself jamming into the trigger- 
pull with your whole hand, try the other method. 
Realize that if either method causes all the muscles 
of your hand to tighten, with a resultant death grip 
upon the small of the stock, then your fault lies 
somewhere else than in mere trigger-release. It will 
then be time to forget the trigger for the time being, 
and concentrate on a balanced relationship between 
the muscles of the two hands. 

The whole business of gun pointing may be sum¬ 
med up in this thought: the ideal is to preserve the 
illusion of pointing a stick, which is obviously a 
two-handed movement, founded on natural instinct, 
and assisted tremendously by modern changes in 
gun design. The new, so-called beaver-tail fore-end 
is intended to keep the hands at the same level in 


pointing the gun, just as they would be in pointing 
a stick. Naturally, the major part of the job of start¬ 
ing and stQpping the gun, in swinging, is assigned 
to the left hand, because its arc represents an outer 
circle of the swing, while the arc of the right hand 
represents an inner circle. In the main, however, the 
two hands work in unison after the left hand has 
started the swing from its normal position of sup¬ 
port under the fore-end. 

It follows that your gun will be pointed more 
accurately the farther you extend your left hand out 
toward the muzzle. You extend the pointing base, 
which is the distance between the hands, and thereby 
obtain more uniform control of the swing. At the 
same time, you sacrifice speed at the gun muzzle in 
favor of steadiness. Everything about this shooting 
business is a compromise somewhere along the line. 
If you hold your left hand back toward you on the 
fore-end, it can swing through a shorter arc, thus 
increasing its speed of travel, and relatively increas¬ 
ing the speed of swing of the gun muzzle. 

Work out for yourself the problem of the proper 
position of the left hand, remembering that an ex¬ 
tended left arm makes for steadiness, a retracted left 
arm for speed. It may help you to know that most 
crack skeet shooters prefer the extended left arm— 
and skeet requires the fastest gun handling of any 
shooting game. If topnotch skeet shooters can gain 
sufficient speed with an extended left arm, un¬ 
doubtedly you can do the same. Try it. 

There remains only to discuss the position of the 
head in relation to the gun, and to the other mem¬ 
bers of the body. This already has been touched 
upon in the discussion of gun fit. The right cheek 
is the means of locking the eye to its position slightly 
above and behind the back end of the rib or barrel. 
The cheek should be able to find this position merely 
by a forward inclination of the head—the least dip¬ 
ping and ducking, the better. At the same time, the 
pressure of the cheek should not be so heavy as to 
drag upon the hands, the arms, and the rest of the 
body in aligning the gun. 

The cheek must ride the comb of the gun stock, 
invariably, without the slightest variation in posi¬ 
tion or pressure. It is easy to show by mathematics 
just why this rule is axiomatic—and the most impor¬ 
tant in shooting technique. A far easier method of 
proof, however, is to visualize what happens in the 
case of a right-handed shooter swinging to the right. 
The entire movement of the gun is away from the 
cheek. If pressure is relaxed, the head lags behind 
the swing, and when the shot is delivered, the eye 
is not in its proper position to point the gun. This 
would not occur in pointing a stick—which can be 
held by the hands in front of the master eye. But 
the gun has a stock for the purpose of absorbing 
recoil against the shoulder, and the master eye must 
adapt itself to the position defined by the very con¬ 
struction of the gun. 

It may be stressed here that the tendency of the 
head to lag behind the swing in shots crossing from 
left to right is responsible for making this type of 
shot the hardest in all gun games, or in game shoot¬ 
ing, It is not that a right-handed shooter swings 
more naturally to the left. If his shooting position 
is correct, he can swing either way with equal facil¬ 
ity. It is merely that a swing from right to left carries 
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the cheek—and the master eye—along with it, and 
thus insures perfect alignment of the gun muzzle 
upon the target. 

On the same principle, the nearer the comb line 
of the gun stock approaches parallel with the hor¬ 
izontal, the more accurate the placement of the eye 
through all parts of the gun swing, either from left 
to right, or right to left. A swing to the right serves 
to pull the cheek back along the stock. A swing to 
the left moves it forward. If there is a big difference 
between drop at comb and drop at heel, the height 
of the eye above the sighting plane increases or 
decreases with movement to the side. 


SKEET SHOOTING 

The sport of skeet shooting is only a little over 
40 years old, but in those 40 years it has grown from 
a method of informal practice for a few upland 
gunners to a well-organized, highly competitive 
sport, indulged in by thousands of shooters from 
coast to coast. Its development has been little short 
of phenomenal, and it is still one of the fastest- 
growing of all outdoor sports. 

The reasons for its immediate popularity are 
numerous. Like trapshooting, skeet appeals to all 
classes and types of people. Hunters like skeet be¬ 
cause it is excellent practice for the field and gives 
them a chance to use their favorite guns when the 
hunting season is over. There is no closed season on 
clay targets. Business and professional men like it 
for the relaxation it affords them and for the com¬ 
petitive spirit it engenders. Women find it eminently 
suitable, and at it they can compete on equal terms 
with men. Size and strength are not important fac¬ 
tors at skeet, and the light-weight guns are easy for 
them to manage. The same reasoning applies to 
juniors, who often outshine their parents at this 
versatile sport. Lastly, older people like it because 
it gets them out of doors and permits them to 
participate in a sport which is not too arduous. 
Anyone with normal eyesight can become a profici¬ 
ent skeet shot, after a fair amount of practice. 

Development. The seed of this sport was planted 
long before skeet, as known today, was organized. 
In back lots all over the country, field shots were 
in the habit of using clay targets to take the place 
of live birds when practicing up for the hunting 
season. Such shooting was all of an informal nature, 
and targets were usually thrown from a hand-trap 
or from small, portable traps mounted on planks. 
Practice shooting of this sort dates back to the time 
when artificial targets and target-throwing devices 
were first invented. 

As early as 1910, one group of gunners, including 
William H. Foster, the originator of skeet, C. E. 
Davies, and his son, H. W. Davies, used to shoot in 
a field behind the Glen Rock Kennels in Ballard 
Vale, Mass. They were all enthusiastic partridge 
hunters in the covers of eastern Massachusetts and 
southern New Hampshire, and like so many others 
of their kind, found the hunting season all too 
short. They therefore turned to clay targets as a 
means of keeping in practice for the hunting season. 


The ideal is approached in the Monte Carlo stock, 
which has a perfectly level comb line, with the same 
drop at both ends of the comb. Much the same 
thing can be accomplished, however, by reducing 
drop at heel, and bringing drop at comb and drop 
at heel into a practical relationship. 

Whatever the method used to obtain proper gun 
fit, it is absolutely essential that the cheek ride the 
comb with unvarying pressure, thus insuring a con¬ 
stant position for the master eye at the rear of the 
sighting plane. A shot delivered with the eye in any 
other position means a miss. 


as well as for the pleasure they derived from the 
shooting. 

Instead of shooting all targets from a straight¬ 
away, they used to move away from the trap and 
shoot at angles similar to those encountered in the 
field. If one of the group had missed a partridge that 
was quartering to the left, they would set the trap 
and stand in such a position as to simulate that 
particular shot. The clay targets were thrown at 
much the same speed as the partridge flew, and in 
this manner they could very closely reconstruct a 
field situation by mechanical means. Since the tar¬ 
gets were shot at much the same range, the same gun 
and load could be used as was in the field. A long 
check cord was used to release the trap, as a safety 
precaution. 

Even at that early date, incoming targets were 
shot at close range, similar to the present-day Sta¬ 
tion 8 shot. Although such a shot is occasionally 
encountered in partridge shooting, this particular 
target was intended primarily to reproduce a snap 
shot. While angle shots permit a certain amount of 
swing, situations are often encountered in the brush 
where the shooter either makes a snap shot or just 
does not shoot at all. 

As time went on, and as the men became more 
accustomed to shooting from the various angles, 
they decided to set up a regular sequence of shots 
which would duplicate all of the angles that might 
be encountered in the field. As a result, “clock¬ 
shooting” was introduced around 1915. In “clock¬ 
shooting” a circle with a radius of 25 yards was meas¬ 
ured off, and shooting positions were established at 
each of the hours on the clock. The trap was placed 
at 12 o’clock and threw targets over 6. Two shots 
were fired from each of the shooting positions, start¬ 
ing at 12 and making a complete circuit of the clock. 
This made a total of 24 shots, and the 25th target 
was shot as an incomer by standing in the center of 
the circle. Over this course, a score of 15 out of 25 
was considered excellent. 

During the next ten years very few changes were 
made in “clock-shooting” as it was originally estab¬ 
lished. In 1920, Foster entered the employ of the 
National Sportsman Magazine in Boston, Mass., and 
wrote an article containing a description and dia¬ 
gram of this type of shooting, which was published 
in the November 1920 issue. Gradually hunters 
came from surrounding towns to view the new shoot- 
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ing sport, and they usually went away enthusiastic 
about it. 

In 1923 it was decided that a 25-yard circle was 
a little too large, and the radius was reduced to 20 
yards. Field guns proved more effective at this range, 
and scores were bettered appreciably. 

Later that same year, a hen-farm was built in the 
adjoining field at Ballard Vale, making it neces¬ 
sary to cut out all angle shots which were fired in 
that direction. This problem was solved by placing 
a second trap at 6 o’clock which threw targets over 
12. By going only halfway around the circle, and 
shooting one target from each trap, all the angles 
were preserved and the hen-farm went unpeppered. 
This semicircle was made the basis for the present- 
day skeet lay out. It is doubtful if the farmer, when 
he built his hen-farm, could have been convinced 
that he was influencing the format of what was to 
become a great international sport. In any event, 
the new arrangement worked out admirably, as it 
happens. Whereas under the old “clock-shooting” 
system the gallery had to follow the shooters around, 
to keep out of the line of fire, they could now re¬ 
main safely behind the shooting positions. 

When the second trap was added, the original 
trap at 12 o’clock was elevated about 10 feet in the 
air, to the top of a tree trunk, to simulate more truly 
a bird in full flight. The trap at 6 o’clock was left 
at ground level to simulate a bird flushed from the 
ground. In all cases the shooter held his gun in an 
informal position, down from his shoulder, and did 
not put it to his shoulder until the target appeared 
in flight. 

During 1925 hunters in several other Massachu¬ 
setts communities constructed similar layouts. In 
1925 it was decided to introduce this form of shoot¬ 
ing to sportsmen at large through the National 
Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing magazines, 
and articles with complete information and dia¬ 
grams were published. A prize contest was also run 
by the magazines, offering $100 for a name for the 
new shooting sport. Thousands of names were re¬ 
ceived from all over the country, ranging from 
“Bang” to “Bye-Bye Blackbird.” The name of 
“Skeet” was finally selected. It had been submitted 
by Mrs. Gertrude Hurlbutt, of Dayton, Montana. 
“Skeet” is an old Scandinavian form of our present 
word “shoot.” 

The first report of a skeet event being held out¬ 
side of Massachusetts was received from Bremerton, 
Wash., and a picture was published in the May 1926 
issue of National Sportsman . In the meantime, work 
was completed on a booklet containing complete 
information on skeet, together with a diagram of 
the layout and a set of shooting rules and regulations. 

The Everett Gun Club, Everett, Mass., was one 
of the first large clubs in the country to take up 
skeet shooting. Henry E. Ahlin, later to become 
president of the National Skeet Shooting Associa¬ 
tion, was then manager of the club. Skeet met with 
immediate acceptance at Everett, and their field was 
soon hard-pressed to handle all the shooters who 
came out. 

During the early days of the sport, there were no 
specialized guns or ammunition for skeet, as there 
are today. In most cases, field guns with fairly close 
boring were used, with the result that scores were 


generally low. To Mr. H. M. Jackson, Jr., of Gamer, 
N. C., goes the credit for breaking the first 25 
straight. Up to that time such a feat was considered 
to be practically impossible. 

Competitions. Probably the first inter-club event 
in skeet was staged late in 1926 by the Raleigh Skeet 
Club, Raleigh, N. C. Clubs from Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan competed by corre¬ 
spondence with the Raleigh club. Raleigh won with 
a score of 117 out of 125. 

By 1925, thousands of shooters had been bitten by 
the skeet bug, and clubs were being organized all 
over the country. It soon became apparent that a 
centr^ organization was necessary, and therefore 
during that year the National Skeet Shooting Asso¬ 
ciation (N.S.S.A.) was formed. W. H. Foster was 
the first president, and headquarters were located 
at Boston, Mass. An official set of skeet rules and 
regulations were prepared, and membership cards 
were distributed. 

The first Massachusetts State Skeet Championship 
was held in April 1929, and later that year the 
Remington Gun Club conducted the first of the 
famous Great Eastern Skeet Championships, at 
Lordship, Conn. That marked the beginning of 
big-time competitive skeet shooting, and ever since 
then—the Great Eastern has maintained its position 
as one of the biggest and most popular of all skeet 
championships. 

By 1930 and 1931, the organization of state skeet 
shooting associations was well under way. Working 
with the National Skeet Shooting Association, these 
groups were able to meet local problems and did 
much to establish skeet on a firm foundation. 

In 1936 the official skeet layout was altered to a 
certain extent, largely as a safety precaution. The 
lines of fire from the two trap houses were changed 
to cross at a point 18 feet outside of Station 8, in¬ 
stead of directly above it. This helped to eliminate 
the danger of a shooter’s being struck by the flying 
pieces of a broken incoming target. 

Before a method was devised for releasing targets 
by electrical or mechanical means from a central 
pull-house behind Station 4, it was common practice 
for the trap boys to release them by hand at the 
command of the shooter. Since the boys were in¬ 
stalled inside the trap houses, it was sometimes im¬ 
possible for them to tell which target the shooter 
wanted. A solution was found on the Lordship 
grounds, whereby a shooter called “Pull” for the 
high-house target and “Mark” for the low house. 
Although such a distinction is no longer necessary, 
these calls are still frequently heard on skeet fields 
all over the country. 

In 1935, a national skeet championship was held 
for the first time. L. S. Pratt, of Indianapolis, was 
the winner, with a score of 244 out of 250. The sec¬ 
ond national event took place at St. Louis in 1936, 
and Dick Shaughnessy, a 14-year-old schoolboy from 
Boston, won the coveted crown with the remarkable 
score of 248 out of 250. Over the years Shaughnessy 
became one of the most consistently fine shooters 
in the game. The Nationals moved to Detroit 
in 1937, and Odis Walding from Hollywood was 
victorious with 248 out of 250. In 1938 Henry Joy, 
Jr., of Detroit, turned in the first perfect score of 
250 straight ever recorded in this event, to win in 
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Plate I. Skeet Shooting. 
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Tulsa. Walt Dinger, of Tulsa, won the Fifth Na¬ 
tional at San Francisco in 1939, after a shoot-off 
with Joe Puckett and George Scott, of Fresno, Cal., 
Bobby Parker, of Tulsa, and Dudley Shallcross, of 
Providence, R. I. Dick Shaughnessy became the 
first repeat winner at the 1940 Nationals in Syracuse, 
with 249 out of 250, and in 1941, at Indianapolis, 
Charles Poulton, of San Antonio, gained the title 
with 250 straight, after an extended shoot-off with 
Alex Kerr of California. In 1942 the shoot was again 
held at Syracuse, and Dr. L. W. Childs, of Florida, 
won with a perfect score. 

During World War II, skeet played a prominent 
part in the training of Uncle Sam’s aerial gunners. 
Skeet targets closely simulated the flight of enemy 
planes, and shooting at them taught our gunners the 
all-important principle of “lead.” Many prominent 
skeet shooters entered the service as shooting special¬ 
ists. They can well be proud of the fact that they 
did much to make our pilots one of the finest groups 
of marksmen the world has ever seen. 

In 1946, the National Skeet Shooting Association 
was reorganized, with its new headquarters located 
in Washington, D. C. Colonel E. F. Sloan, war¬ 
time Director of Civilian Marksmanship, was named 
manager, and John A. LaFore, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
was named president. A temporary arrangement 
was made with the National Rifle Association for 
office space, advance of funds, the use of its mailing 
department, etc. The official publication for the 
N.S.S.A. is the Skeet Shooting Review, published in 
Washington. It contains items of interest to skeet 
shooters and a schedule of coming events. 

The Nationals, discontinued during World War 
II, were resumed in August 1947, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. R. F. Westermeier, of Buffalo, won with a score 
of 250 out of 250, after a shoot-off with Dave 
Arnette, of Indianapolis. Although it necessarily 
fell off to a certain extent during the war years, 
skeet has come back stronger than ever, and post¬ 
war events are setting new records in practically all 
instances. Undoubtedly this increased interest is 
directly attributable to the Army-Navy training 
programs, which introduced the sport to thousands 
of veterans, and to the new N.S.S.A., which has done 
much to develop interest in and to insure the future 
of the sport. 

Beside the Nationals, state championships are 
conducted annually in nearly every state in the 
Union. In addition, many large sectional tourna¬ 
ments are held, of which the Great Eastern, at 
Lordship, Conn., is probably the most prominent. 
In 1947 this shoot had a total entry of 318 shooters 
in the 100-target All-Bore Championship alone, thus 
making it the largest skeet event ever held. A Na¬ 
tional Telegraphic Five-Man Team Championship 
is also staged in conjunction with the Great Eastern, 
and in 1947 a total of 77 teams from all sections of 
the country competed. 

A few of the other important sectional shoots are 


the Sea Island Invitation, held at the famous 
Georgia resort, the North-South Skeet Champion¬ 
ship of the National Capitol Gun Club, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., the Great Western at Chicago, the South¬ 
eastern Open at Jacksonville, Fla., the Alamo Open 
at San Antonio, the Northwest Skeet Championship 
at St. Paul, and a host of others. 

Skeet shooting stands today as a healthy, growing 
sport. As a competitive sport it has been proved 
sound over the years. Each year thousands of new 
enthusiasts are taking up the game, and there are 
still millions of potential shooters to draw from. 
Every year Hunter’s Specials, Field Days, Turkey 
and Merchandise shoots, and other similar events 
introduce thousands of newcomers to the sport. 
The feeling for handling and using firearms is in¬ 
herent in the American people, and once a man 
has tried his hand at skeet, he is usually a convert 
for life. Without a doubt, skeet shooting, still in its 
infancy, can look forward to a splendid future. 

Statistics. In skeet shooting there are various 
events according to the gauge of gun used. The 
All-Bore Event is open to all guns of 12 gauge or 
smaller. The standard 12-gauge load contains 3 
drams of powder and ii/ s oz. of No. 9 shot. The 
20-Gauge Event is open to 20-gauge guns or smaller, 
with a maximum shot load of 7 / s oz. The Small- 
Gauge Event is open to 28-gauge guns or smaller, 
with a maximum load of 3 ^ oz -> an d the Sub-Small- 
Gauge Event is open only to 410-gauge guns with 
a load of 1/2 oz * * n the 2l A i nc h shell. All shells are 
loaded with No. 9 shot. 

Skeet is fired over a semicircular course with a 
trap at each end. The traps are located in houses, 
one high and one low, which are 40 yards apart. 
There are eight shooting positions. Station 1 is 
located in front of the high house, and Station 7 
is in front of the low house. Stations 2 through 6 
are located equidistant around the semicircle. Sta¬ 
tion 8 is located midway between the two trap 
houses. The semicircle itself is drawn from a point 
18 feet outside of Station 8, with a radius of 21 yards. 
This same point outside Station 8 also serves as the 
crossing point of the two targets. The high-house 
target starts from a point 10 feet above the ground 
and the low-house target from a point up to 3 feet 
above the ground. They cross approximately 15 
feet in the air and fly 55-60 yards. 

Two shots are fired from each shooting position, 
making a total of 16 shots. Then four pairs of 
doubles are fired from Stations 1, 2, 6, and 7, making 
24 shots in all. The 25th shot, completing the round, 
is taken at the time of the first miss. With 24 con¬ 
secutive broken targets, the 25th shot may be taken 
from any position on the field. 

In all cases the gun is held in an informal shooting 
position until the target appears. Targets are sub¬ 
ject to a delayed timing of up to 3 seconds after 
the call “Pull” is given. 
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TRAPSHOOTING 

Trapshooting is one of the oldest of all modem 
outdoor sports, with a history that extends over a 
period of more than 150 years. It is not only one of 
the oldest but also one of the most popular and 
most democratic of American sporting events. Over 
the traps social standing and business powers have 
little meaning. All contestants are on an even foot¬ 
ing, and the best man is the best shot. 

Like skeet, it is a year-round sport with a uni¬ 
versal appeal, and one which engenders companion¬ 
ship of the finest sort. Since it is neither particu¬ 
larly complicated nor especially arduous, it is a 
sport that men can share with their wives and 
children. During the last two decades women have 
entered trap events with outstanding success, and 
junior events, where entries are confined to boys 
and girls under 17 years of age, have developed 
some of the finest shots in the country. 

The name “trap” or “trapshooting” is derived 
from the means by which live or inanimate targets 
are released for the shooters. Where live birds are 
used, traps have ranged all the way from simple 
holes in the ground covered by silk hats (as in the 
case of the “Old Hats” in England, around 1800) 
to the mechanical devices used today. 

Development. Trapshooting apparently originated 
in England late in the 18th century. It is first 
mentioned in an English publication of 1793 called 
The Sporting Magazine as an already well-estab¬ 
lished sport. Since game was plentiful and hunting 
seasons were long during that era, the sport was 
evidently introduced as a means of obtaining prac¬ 
tice for the field, and as a source of enjoyable com¬ 
petition among the hunters themselves. At that time 
all targets were live birds, usually passenger pigeons. 
These birds were released at the command of the 
shooter from holes in the ground, or from shallow 
boxes with sliding covers, which were placed at 
ground level. 

The art of shooting live birds from traps was first 
introduced into the United States in 1831 by the 
Sportsmen’s Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which there¬ 
fore lays claim to being the birthplace of trapshoot¬ 
ing in this country. From that time, on, particularly 
during the last 50 years, the sport has achieved 
phenomenal popularity. It has increased its follow¬ 
ing from a few hundred to well over 100,000 en¬ 
thusiastic shooters. 

About the time of the Civil War, thought was 
given to replacing live birds by artificial targets. 
The first successful development along this line was 
the introduction of a glass ball by Charles Port- 
lock, of Boston, Mass., in 1836. The purpose was to 
duplicate as closely as possible with an inanimate 
target the flight of a live bird. Glass balls were found 
to be a reasonable substitute, and achieved im¬ 
mediate popularity. Several traps for throwing them 
were developed, which were similar in design to 
the medieval catapult. Probably the most popular 
of these was that introduced in 1876 by Captain 
A. H. Bogardus, who was then one of the outstand¬ 
ing live-bird shots. His trap, which was light in 
weight and simple in construction, was operated by 
a flat wagon spring and could throw glass balls up 


to 35 yards. By far the cheapest of the early traps 
was one made by Ben Teipel, of Covington, Ky. 
His trap was constructed of wood, catapulted the 
target by means of a rubber band, and sold for 
50 cents. 

The first glass ball targets were made of smooth, 
colorless glass, and were approximately 214 inches 
in diameter. Later they were made of colored glass 
to increase visibility. Captain Bogardus also intro¬ 
duced glass balls which had a rough exterior, to 
minimize the chance of shot being deflected upon 
contact. Other glass balls were produced with va¬ 
rious and sundry claims. Some were so fragile that 
they would burst immediately, when hit with a 
single pellet; others would emit a cloud of feathers 
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Plate II. Legal Target Flight Area for 16 Yards and 
Handicap Shooting. 

1 to 5—Firing points spaced 3 yards apart. 

B—Trap. 

C D E F G H K—Fifty yards from trap. 

B D E F G H B—Shaded—Area of legitimate target. 

B E F G B—Cross hatched—Most desirable area in which 
to throw target. 

3 B F—Imaginary straight line through trap and No. 3 
firing position. 

C B K—Imaginary straight line through trap at right 
angles to No. 3 BF. 

Target elevation 6 to 12 feet above base of trap at point 
M. 30 feet in front of trap. 

Target distance 48 to 52 yards. 

or a heavy puff of smoke upon breaking. Still an¬ 
other of the early targets was made of tin. When 
the target was struck by a shot charge, a flange on 
the underside was supposed to release, bringing the 
bird to the ground as “dead.” Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the flange failed to operate more often than 
not. 

The first night shoot was held in 1880 at the Orion 
Gun Club, in Philadelphia. Smoke target balls were 
used, with excellent results. 

It was during the 1880’s that clay targets, such as 
we know them today, were first developed. These 
targets proved to be much more satisfactory than 
anything produced up till that time. For one thing, 
they more closely represented the flight of live birds 
from traps. Thrown with a rotating action, as you 
would skip a flat stone over water, the targets would 
fly true and on an even plane. To Mr. George 
Ligowsky, of Cincinnati, Ohio, goes the credit for 
having developed the first clay target and a trap 
to throw it. The initial demonstration of his new 
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Plate I. 26-Yard Field Layout with Concrete Shooting Platform. 























































































































idea was made by Mr. Ligowsky at the close of the 
New York State Shoot at Coney Island, in 1880. 
One unsatisfactory factor about the first targets was 
that they were made entirely of clay, rather than 
of pitch and clay or pitch and limestone, as they 
are today. Shaped in molds and hardened in kilns 
like bricks, when struck with a full charge of shot 
they would often ring like a bell and jump in the 
air without losing a single chip. 

Competitions. The first organization was known as 
the Interstate Manufacturers and Dealers Associa¬ 
tion. It was established in 1893, and Charles Tatham 
was the president. While the association operated on 



Plate III. Double Target Shooting. 


1 to 5—Firing points spaced 3 yards apart. 

B—Trap, 16 yards from firing points. 

C D E F G H K—Fifty yards from trap. 

B D E B and B H G B—Shaded areas within which tar¬ 
gets should be thrown. 

3 B F—Imaginary straight line through trap and No. 3 
firing position. 

C B K—Imaginary straight line through trap at right 
angles to 3 B F. 

Arrows indicate most desirable flight of targets. 

Distance of target flight—48 to 52 yards. 

Elevation of target 6 to 12 feet above base of trap at a 
distance of 30 feet in front of the trap. 

Note: Most clubs set traps to throw maximum left and 
right angle single and double targets along an imaginary 
line midway between lines E and F, and F and G, Plate II. 

a precarious basis at its start, shooters as a whole 
realized that a national organization with standard 
rules was necessary if trapshooting was to prosper 
as a nation-wide sport. The First Grand American 
Handicap at live birds, which was held at Dexter 
Park, Long Island, did as much as any one thing 
to establish the new organization on a firm founda¬ 
tion, although only 21 contestants entered the event. 
The second tournament was also held at Dexter 
Park, and drew a total of 54 entries. 

In 1895 the name of the association was changed 
to The Interstate Association. The organization 
was now well established, and annually received 
hundreds of applications to hold shoots from clubs 
all over the country. That year the Third Grand 
American Handicap at live birds was held at Wil¬ 
lard Park, and the entrants reached a total of 61. 
Each succeeding year brought increased interest and 
a larger entry to the popular event, until in 1902 it 
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drew 456 shooters. That was the end of it, however, 
for public sentiment and adverse legislation finally 
caused the cancellation of the Grand American 
Handicap at live birds. 

In 1900, or thereabouts, an interesting variation 
in live-bird shooting was introduced at the Limited 
Gun Club, at Indianapolis, with the substitution 
of English sparrows for targets, instead of the usual 
passenger pigeons. They were popular for a few 
years, but their naturally small size and erratic 
flight made them very elusive and difficult to shoot, 
and high scores were few and far between. 

It was in 1900, also, that the first Grand American 
Handicap at inanimate targets was held at Interstate 
Park, Queens, Long Island. That was the beginning 
of what was to become the stellar attraction of the 
trapshooting world. 

In 1908 the idea of holding registered tourna¬ 
ments was developed. For the first time, scores were 
sent in to the national headquarters, and central 
records were kept of the average scores of all in¬ 
dividuals participating in these events. Standard 
rules for the organization were also prepared and 
placed in effect. 

From the year 1908 on, trapshooting made rapid 
strides towards its present status. In 1911 the first 
Double Target Championship was held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Grand American. It was about this 
time, also, that women began to take up trapshoot¬ 
ing in earnest, and the scores they turned in showed 
clearly that it was a sport for both sexes. The first 
time that the ladies took a really active part in 
trap was in 1913, when the first women’s trapshoot¬ 
ing club in the world was organized in Wilmington, 
Del., by Miss Harriet D. Hamr^ond, under the name 
of the Nemours Trapshooting Club. Other women 
were immediately encouraged by the establishment 
of that club, and from then on they have played an 
increasingly important part in the development of 
the sport. Undoubtedly the most famous of the early 
women shooters was Annie Oakley (Mrs. Frank E. 
Butler.) So ardent a shot was she that at one time 
she even tried trapshooting from a plane. In 1916, 
the Interstate Association, then the governing body 
of the trapshooting organization, recognized women 
shooters and opened all handicap events to them. 
Special events were also provided for them, and 15 
women shooters competed in the Grand American 
that particular year. 

In 1914 all state champions were invited to com¬ 
pete in the National Amateur Championship, held 
in conjunction with the 15th Annual Grand Amer¬ 
ican, at Dayton, Ohio. By 1915 the Grand could 
boast a roster of 884 entrants. 

It was in 1918 that the Interstate Trapshooting 
Association changed its name to the American Trap¬ 
shooting Association, or Amateur Trapshooting 
Association, as it is known today. The principle 
reason for changing the name to “American” was 
to recognize an increasingly large number of Can¬ 
adian shooters. One of the most important steps 
taken by the new association was to set up a system 
by which targets shot at during registered tourna¬ 
ments would count in a season’s official average. 
These averages would then be used as a means of 
classifying shooters in conjunction with their known 
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ability. That system has remained in effect up to the 
present day, and each year the Sportsmen’s Review 
Publishing Company, of Cincinnati, issues a book¬ 
let containing the averages of all registered shooters. 

Another important development was inaugurated 
by the American Trapshooting Association, or 
A.T.A., in 1920. At that time the management of 
trapshooting was divided into five zones, the Eastern, 
the Southern, the Great Lakes, the Prairie, and the 
Pacific zones. It was then, also, that they established 
a clear definition between professional and amateur 
shooters. Briefly, it was decided that any shooter not 
dependent upon his skill as a trapshot as a means 
of livelihood, and who received no compensation 
or concession therefor, monetary or otherwise, 
should be classed as an amateur, whether employed 
in the manufacture or sales of trapshooting equip¬ 
ment or not; and that any shooter who received any 
salary, or expenses, for use in trapshooting, or dis¬ 
counts on trapshooting equipment as compensation 
for the promotion of the sale or advertising of such 
articles, should be classed as a professional. 

Between the years 1900, when the first Grand 
American was held, and 1924, the shoot was shifted 
from city to city annually. Chicago was host to the 
Grand nine times, and other cities such as Indianap¬ 
olis, Columbus, Dayton, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
Atlantic City, and St. Louis held the shoot on one 
or more occasions. During that period, considerable 
thought was given to the establishment of a perman¬ 
ent home for it, where shooters could return year 
after year to shoot on their own grounds. In 1924 
this dream became a reality, and the new permanent 
home at Vandalia, Ohio, just outside of Dayton, 
was dedicated. At that shoot the amazing total of 
400,000 targets was Happed in the various events 
throughout the week. 

From 1924 up to the present time the Grand has 
become more and more popular, and each year an 
ever-increasing number of trap enthusiasts makes 


the trek to Vandalia. In 1946, 1700 shooters took 
part in the program, the largest entry up till that 
time. A total of 1478 shooters entered the Grand 
American Handicap alone. It was won by Captain 
Frank Bennett, of Miami, Fla., with a score of 98 
out of 100. The 1947 Grand again set a new record 
for attendance, with Hugh Crossen, of Gardiner, 
Mont,., leading the field of close to 1800 shooters 
with a score of 99 out of 100. 

In addition to the Grand, hundreds of other 
registered shoots are held annually. A list of some of 
the most important of these follows; 

Amateur Championships, N. Y. Athletic Club, Travis I., 
N. Y. (May). 

Annual Interstate Flyer and Target Shoot, Jenkins Bros., 
Orleans, Ind. (February) (Live birds and targets). 

Elliott’s Interstate Flyer and Target Shoot, Elliott’s Park, 
Raytown, Mo. (March) (Live birds and targets). 

Forest Hills Tournament, Forest Hills Gun Club, Fran¬ 
conia, N. H. (4th of July). 

Grand Chicago Handicap, Lincoln Park Traps, Chicago. 
(May). 

Middle Atlantic States Championship, South End Gun 
Club, Reading, Pa. (July). 

Mid-West Handicap, Lincoln Park Traps, Chicago. (July). 

New England States Trap Championships, Fall River 
Rod and Gun Club, Inc., Westport, Mass. (September). 

Rocky Mountain Championships, Isaak Walton League 
Gun Club, Casper, Wyo. (August). 

Sunny South Little Grand, Etchen’s Shooting Country 
Club, Miami, Fla. (January). 

T. Clarence Marshall Tournament, Yorklyn Gun Club, 
Yorklyn, Del. (Usually the week before the Grand). 

Practically every state holds a state championship 
before the Grand sends it winners, both men and 
women, to compete in a special event for state 
champions. Besides their state shoots, many states 
hold zone and league shoots, which have proved 
to be very popular. 

Over 7000 contestants shot in registered compe¬ 
tition during 1946, but this figure represents only 
a small proportion of the actual number of shooters 
who follow the sport in this country. Scattered 



Plate IV. Hand Trap. With this hand trap, a clay target can be thrown by someone standing behind the shooter, 

offering shots at varied heights and angles. 














Plate V. A Good Practice Trap. 


through every state in the union are thousands of 
clubs where members go regularly, just for the 
pleasure and good fellowship which they derive 
from the shooting. Each year thousands of new 
shooters flock out to Hunters' Specials, Turkey 
Shoots, Merchandise Shoots, Field Days, and other 
special events which are held for the purpose of 
interesting field shots and beginners in trap. 

Many groups of trapshooters have been organized 
during the history of the sport, and have done much 
to enhance its growth and popularity. Among them 
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are the Pacific Indians, on the West Coast, the Westy 
Hogans, most prominent in the East, the Atlantic 
Indians, also operating on the East Coast, the Konne 
Yaut Indians, of Pittsburgh, the Okoboji Indians in 
the Midwest, the Sioux Indians in Iowa, and many 
others. 

The official publication of the Amateur Trap¬ 
shooting Association is the Sportsmen's Review, is¬ 
sued semi-monthly in Cincinnati. This magazine 
carries summaries of trapshooting events, items of 
interest to the trapshooting fraternity, and a com¬ 
plete listing under “Fixtures” of all forthcoming 
registered shoots. 

Besides the A.T.A., a second trapshooting organ¬ 
ization operates sucessfully today—the Pacific Inter¬ 
national Trapshooting Association (P.I.T.A.). It 
was founded by the famous marksman. Colonel 
O. N. Ford, and is comprised largely of shooters 
from the states of Oregon, Washington, California, 
Idaho,Utah, and Montana. Every year champion¬ 
ship shoots are held by each of the states in the 
organization. 

Without a shadow of a doubt, trapshooting has 
and still is making rapid strides in growth. It has 
a host of potential followers in the thousands of 
individuals who take out hunting licenses every 
year, and the millions of others—men, women, and 



Plate VI. Skeet Trap. 
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juniors alike—who may never have used firearms 
but who have become fascinated by the sport of 
breaking clay targets. It has received added impetus 
from the thousands of servicemen who have shot 
at clay targets as a part of their training program. 

Statistics. The following general information will 
be found useful: 

Guns. The typical gun for trapshooting is 12- 
gauge with full-choke, ventilated-rib barrel 30 or 
32 inches in length. 

Load. The standard load contains 3 drams of 
powder and ii/g oz. of No. 71/2 or No. 8 shot. 

Targets. According to regulations targets should 
measure not more than ^/ 16 inches in diameter and 
ii/ s inches in height. Composed of pitch and clay 
or limestone, they are saucer-shaped, black in color, 
and usually painted on the crown to increase 
visibility 

Traps. Modern artificial target-throwing traps 
throw single or double targets at a variety of angles. 
Some are operated electrically; others determine the 
angle of flight by means of a mechanical auto¬ 
angling device. 

Types of Trapshooting. There are three types 
of trapshooting: 


(1) 16 -Yard Targets. Five shooters stand at firing 
points which are 3 yards apart and 16 yards behind 
a single trap. This trap throws variable-angle targets 
from 48 to 52 yards. They reach an elevation of one 
to 12 feet above the base of the trap, 30 feet in 
front of it. Targets are thrown within an angle of 
45 degrees to left or right of a straightaway. A 
round of trap for each shooter is composed of 25 
shots, five from each of the five shooting positions. 
The gun is held at the shoulder, and the target is 
released as soon as the call “Pull” is given. Progres¬ 
sion is from left to right, except that upon comple¬ 
tion of his five shots at Position 5, the shooter 
moves behind the other shooters to his next post¬ 
position 1. 

(2) Handicap. Handicap targets are shot in a 
similar fashion to 16-yard targets, except that shoot¬ 
ers take their positions at distances from 16 to 25 
yards in back of the trap, in accordance with their 
registered average or known shooting ability. 

(3) Doable Targets. These targets are shot from 
the five 16-yard shooting positions. Whereas in 16- 
yard and Handicap shooting, targets are released 
singly, here two targets are thrown at the same time 
and two shots are fired at each pair. Double targets 
follow a set course, usually 35 degrees to left and 
right of a straightaway. 



Plate VII. The White Flyer Trap. 
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New Developments. You don't have to be an old- 
timer to remember when handguns chambered for 
the .38 Special were considered potent enough for 
any man or beast commonly shot at with a pistol 
or revolver. Perhaps 90 per cent of all policemen, 
including FBI agents, still rely on the .38 Special. 
But the new crop of handguns features magnum 
models with ballistics that make the .38 Special 
seem harmless by comparison. 

Most potent of the hand cannons now on the 
market is the .44 Magnum. It will move a 240- 
grain bullet out the muzzle at a velocity of 1,470 
feet per second. Muzzle energy is 1,150 foot pounds. 
By comparison, a typical load for the .38 Special 
gives a 158-grain bullet a muzzle velocity of 855 
feet per second and muzzle energy of 256 pounds. 
The .44 Magnum, in short, has approximately 
four times the wallop of the .38 Special at the 
muzzle. 

The same trend toward super speed and power 
has produced the .256 Winchester Magnum, a 
handgun load with the startling muzzle velocity 
of 2,350 feet per second. Remington’s .221 Fireball, 
a bolt-action handgun, is even faster. It spits out a 
50-grain bullet at 2,650 feet per second. And there's 
the .22 Jet with a muzzle velocity of 2,460. These 
are handguns, in other words, with the muzzle 
velocities of the deer rifles whitetail hunters favor, 
such as the .30/30. 

Close behind the .44 Magnum in the Big Bertha 
category is the new .41 Smith & Wesson Magnum, 
a revolver that gives a 210-grain bullet a muzzle 
velocity of 1,600 feet per second and more than 
1,000 pounds of muzzle energy. Lest you dismiss 
that as minor blast, remember that the .357 Mag¬ 
num, an early sensation in this power race, only 
produces about 700 pounds of muzzle energy. 

“Who needs them?” is one shooter’s comment on 


the superpower handguns. A good question, that 
one. The .44 Magnum will kill a moose at the 
barrel end, but the grip end, with 16 foot pounds 
of recoil, seems almost as dangerous to light-load 
handgunners. Few men resist the awesome muzzle 
blast and recoil well enough to shoot the big 
magnums accurately. The few who do are en¬ 
thusiastic about the big-bore handguns. 

The rest of the recent news about handguns 
concerns the astonishing interest in modern ver¬ 
sions of frontier models—the sixguns first made in 
Civil War and Wild West days. Several manu¬ 
facturers are doing a brisk business in modern 
versions of those romanticized, outdated revolvers. 
Foreign manufacturers are finding a ready market 
in the U. S. for replicas of 19th-century revolvers 
such as the 1861 Navy, the Walker, and the Pater¬ 
son. Various derringers of the same period are 
being copied and imitated by manufacturers here 
and abroad. At least one of these imported der- 
ringer-type guns, the Maverick Derringer, is 
chambered for the powerful .357 Magnum car¬ 
tridge. Any buyer who obtains such a handgun as 
a plaything acquires an extremely dangerous toy. 
The same is true of the derringers chambered 
for .22 cartridges. They are man-killers too, though 
they usually kill more slowly. 

Perhaps the most puzzling of the new handguns 
offered is one that becomes a handgun simply be¬ 
cause its 12-inch barrel would otherwise make it 
an illegal rifle—a firearm in a class with sawed-off 
shotguns. This “handgun,’’ called the Enforcer, 
will be clearly pictured in your mind if you think 
of an Army Mi Carbine with a shortened barrel 
and a pistol grip replacing the shoulder stock. The 
Enforcer takes the Mi’s .30 caliber cartridge and 
surplus magazines holding five or 15 of those car- 



One of Colt’s early revolvers, a caliber .44 (plain) Third Model Hartford Dragoon, vintage 1847-60. 
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tridges. The Enforcer also is offered with a 30-shot 
magazine. It is a semi-automatic. Thus we have a 
legal “handgun” with the lines and fire power of 
a military combat weapon. What the average 
citizen might do with such a handgun we will not 
attempt to guess. 

The story of the invention and development of 
pistols, revolvers, and automatic pistols, from their 
earliest forms to the present day, is a complex one. 
It is really a part of many other stories: Of ammuni¬ 
tion, from the crudest black powder to the most 
modern brass- and steel-cased center-fire rimless car¬ 
tridges with smokeless propellants. Of ignition sys¬ 
tems, from the primitive touching of a lighted 
match to powder over a simple priming hole in the 
barrel to the most advanced flying firing pins strik¬ 
ing swiftly at the metal primer cup to crush the 
priming mixture and flash fire into the propelling 
charge. Of mechanical developments, from the sim¬ 
ple hollow metal tube fastened to a stick which 
formed the early cannon-locks, to the present finely 
machined double-action automatic pistols which, 
once loaded, require only successive pulls on the 
trigger to discharge their magazines. Of metallurgy, 
from the crude iron which would stand the blast 
of the weak early powders, to the high-tensile metals 
which permit the use of today's charges developing 
pressures in the tens of thousands of pounds. 

It is part and parcel, too, of the rise of the com¬ 
mon man. The development of firearms as cheap 
and readily produced instruments of force gradually 
brought home to the robber barons of early days 
the necessity for easing social conditions which 
could stir up armed strife in which the serf was a 
match for his lord in combat. 

Their story reaches deep into the history of art, 
of sport, and of the military sciences and is indeed 
complex. 

The drawings and photographs, designed to tell 
what mere words alone cannot tell, have the further 
feature of being an art form rather than a series of 
mechanical drawings or blueprints. Understanding 
them requires no special knowledge. 

History. Because it is intended to cover, primarily, 
modern weapons, this article will deal but briefly 
with the past. Histories must always deal in con¬ 
jecture, in opinion, and in the finding of earlier 
writers, researchers, and historians. If we remember 
that firearms were in general use in Europe for two 
centuries or so before the introduction of printing 
there, it becomes immediately apparent that trust¬ 
worthy accounts of early arms developments are 
difficult to unearth; the more so when it is realized 
that inventions very often appear simultaneously in 
widely separated parts of the world, and that only 
the Church had adequate facilities for communica¬ 
tion in the Middle Ages. Developments in Germany 
and Italy of those days seem to have followed so 
closely that it is often impossible to ascribe a new 
design either to a given year or a given country. 

Many histories seek to establish that guns and 
gunpowder first made their appearance in the Far 
East and came to Europe through Arabia. Study and 
research among museums, manuscripts, and con¬ 
temporary tapestries throughout Europe indicate 


that such histories have been influenced too much 
by legends, technically incorrect translations, and 
ambiguous accounts. Lieutenant Colonel H. W. L. 
Himes published in London, in 1915, The Origin of 
Artillery, unquestionably the most exhaustive work 
the world has yet seen dealing with the invention 
of gunpowder. Weighing all the evidence presented 
in previous books, showing in detail the misappre¬ 
hensions which arose when authors dealt with lan¬ 
guages, sciences, periods, and customs with which 
they were not thoroughly familiar, Colonel Himes 
concluded that true gunpowder (as distinguished 
from “Greek fire” preparations) should be ascribed 
to Europe in the Middle Ages. 

It advanced through but few elementary stages 
from its first specific mention by Roger Bacon in 
1249, until the 16th century. In 1540 a treatise was 
published in Venice, Italy, under the title De la 
Piroiechnia, by Vanucchio Biringuccio. In 1546 one 
of the most remarkable research manuscripts in the 
long history of explosives made its appearance under 
the title Questi e Inventioni Diver si. This work 
marks Tartaglia, the author, as one of the true scien¬ 
tists of recorded history, little though his name is 
known. In an earlier book, Nuova Scienzia, pub¬ 
lished in Venice in 1537, he first applied abstract 
mathematical reasoning to the use of artillery, es¬ 
tablishing, among other things, that no portion of a 
projectile’s flight is ever in a straight line. He was 
probably the discoverer of the gunner’s quadrant. 

However, Tartaglia’s most amazing sections in the 
1540 book are those dealing with actual gunpowder 
formulas. He gives 25 detailed, specific compositions 
covering all types of powders from those giving a 
faint squib action, through priming powders, to 
types entirely too powerful to be used in ordinary 
weapons. At this period, when knowledge of chem¬ 
istry was just developing, Tartaglia employed an 
inspired combination of deductive reasoning and 
routine trial-and-error methods to develop these 
formulas. 

While the scientist himself is little known, his 
formulas are well known because, ironically enough, 
Niccolo Machiavelli in The Arte of Warre (English 
Whithorne translation, 1588) copies them exactly— 
and without credit to Tartaglia. 

Just when or where originated the idea of load¬ 
ing powder and ball together in a piece of paper or 
linen so the entire barrel charge could be loaded 
down the muzzle speedily and easily, again is not 
clear. However, as early as 1590, Sir John Smythe, in 
his Certain Discourses Concerning the Formes and 
Effects of Divers Sorts of Weapons, makes specific 
mention of musketeers loading with a single opera¬ 
tion by the use of “cartridges” containing both 
powder and ball. 

Even today, incorrect ideas about weapons reach 
the public and become records which some future 
researcher accepts in good faith, only to be entirely 
in error in his findings. 

Writers with a knowledge of foreign languages 
are unable to analyze foreign arms (or any other) 
technical developments without a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the subject itself. The best general translator 
available cannot make intelligible a handbook on 



German or Russian arms unless it happens to be so 
well illustrated that the drawings fill in the gaps in 
the word translations. This applies particularly to 
German arms, which by and large have been the 
most highly developed during the past 30 years. As 
they developed new designs and refinements, the 
Germans coined new words. Hence, even an arms 
expert might be unable to visualize a new develop¬ 
ment from a correctly translated description of it. 
Consider the German term Scheintot Pistol. Liter¬ 
ally translated, this means "Appearance-of-Death 
Pistol." This is a variety of pistol intended to shoot 
gas cartridges. When of standard pistol size, it usu¬ 
ally has a barrel constricted enough to prevent the 
passage of a bullet. The name developed from the 
fact that the gas it projects will produce unconscious¬ 
ness—"the appearance of death"—when used at close 
quarters. Unless one has a very close acquaintance 
with German arms, or has an opportunity to exam¬ 
ine and use both the ammunition and the pistol, it 
would take a vivid imagination indeed to identify 
and classify this weapon. 

Differences of terminology and unusual condi¬ 
tions of manufacture all through history to the pres¬ 
ent day have also led to honest but fundamental er¬ 
rors by many writers. In the United States during 
World War I, the service automatic pistol was made 
by Colt, Remington, and Springfield Armory. All 
look alike but have different stampings. In World 
War II, the very slightly modified version of this 
pistol may be encountered stamped only US&S; and 
some future collector might feel he has stumbled on 
an exceptional weapon, rather than the standard 
pistol made by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 
Or he may find it stamped Ithaca— or even Singer, 
for the Singer Sewing Machine Company. All these 
organizations, as well as Colt’s, turned out standard 
.45 automatics for the Army. Meanwhile, imitations 
of this design, perfect in every exterior detail but 
bearing no manufacturer’s name, have been made 
of pot metal in Spain and of second-class workman¬ 
ship in South America. An excellent close imitation 
has been made in Sweden. The possibilities for a 
future researcher with limited facilities to make 
very serious errors are quite apparent. 

Yet another factor difficult for any researcher to 
evaluate except in unusual cases is what constitutes 
a really "qualified source." Catalogs of the present 
are not necessarily reliable—if, as has happened, 
manufacturers and government sources have pub¬ 
lished and widely distributed data and drawings 
which are inaccurate, and have failed to check and 
correct them over the years, it is clear that care must 
be taken to check even these sources before accept¬ 
ing their material. 

Research in the United States has not nearly come 
into its own; and so we find our manufacturers com¬ 
placently turning out good arms and smugly assur¬ 
ing all and sundry that they are the very best. As a 
matter of cold fact, no arms manufacturer in the 
United States in the year 1945 had either a complete 
collection of foreign types or an adequate weapons 
library to enable him to do intelligent research! 

Evolution of the One-Hand Gun. Phase I — The 
Cannon Lock. Since earliest times the means of fir¬ 
ing a weapon has been called the "lock." The earli- 
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est one-hand guns were miniature cannon, element¬ 
ary tubes of wrought iron fastened to a frame or grip 
with metal bands or leather thongs. 

Like the first cannon, they were loaded with 
powder, wad, and ball from the muzzle. A hole in 
the top of the tube at the rear or breech end gave 
access to the powder charge. A small charge of prim¬ 
ing powder was placed over this hole. While the 
weapon was thrust forward with one hand to "aim" 
it, a lighted match or a hot wire or iron was applied 
to the priming powder over the "touchhole." The 
ignited priming powder flashed fire down into the 
main charge in the barrel to discharge the piece. 

These early "cannon-locks" are very rare. In view 
of the inefficient powders of those early days, as well 
as the crude method of ignition and aiming, it is 
obvious that accuracy was out of the question, and 
that the arm had very little use other than the psy¬ 
chological one of noise-making. 

Just when or where the earliest handguns were 
used is impossible to determine accurately. While 
W. W. Greener, in The Gun and Its Development 
(London, 1881), cites a number of instances of the 
reported use of cannon in Spain between 1247 anc * 
1311, the earliest record we can authenticate con¬ 
cerning their introduction is in the chronicles of the 
city of Ghent, Belgium. Among the records listed 
for the year 1313 is one which states that in that 
year the use of cannon was discovered in Germany. 
In 1314 the same chronicles list shipments of gun¬ 
powder and cannon to England. Just how soon after 
the introduction of cannon the hand versions were 
used cannot be definitely determined, as recorded 
items seldom distinguish between heavy portable 
cannon and small one-hand types which were the 
forerunners of true pistols. 

However, in Grazzini’s "Chronicle" in Archivio 
Storico Italiano we have the authenticated record 
of an order by the town of Perugia, Italy, for 500 
portable bombards of only a span’s length. It is 
noted that they are to be fired from the hand. The 
Roman "span" then in use was equivalent to 714 
inches. 

It would appear that such short arms were in com¬ 
mon use at the time, as the town order does not 
indicate that the items are unusual in any respect. 
In fact, the Chronicles of Modena, Italy, for the 
year 1364 list "Four little scioppi for the hand" as 
being among the town’s possessions. The term sci¬ 
oppi, it may be noted, finally emerged as sclopetum , 
the authorized Latin word for pistol. 

Possibly these early arms were generally used 
fastened to pikes or staffs, but they were obviously 
capable of use from the hand in pistol fashion. 

One of the very few authentic illustrations of a 
very early short handgun is to be found in the fresco 
in the Palazzo Publico at Sienna, Italy, which pic¬ 
tures the battle of Poggibonzi, where the Duke of 
Calabria defeated the Florentines in the 15th cen¬ 
tury. 

Auguste Demmin, whose Die Kriegswaffen is a 
monumental if not always too well documented cov¬ 
erage of early arms and armor (an English edition, 
Black’s translation, titled An Illustrated History of 
Arms and Armor, was published in London in 1877) 
attributes the earliest use of hand firearms to the 
Flemings. However, his statements that the town of 
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Liege had made several experiments in manufactur¬ 
ing knallbuschen or hand cannon, while probably 
correct in the face of the known early history of that 
city, have never been documented. 

The first use of the term “handgun” thus far au¬ 
thenticated appears in English records in the year 
1386 when one Ralph Hatton sent three to the 
Chamberlain of Berwick. (See “14th Century Art,” 
in the 1911 English Historical Review.) 

The first recorded use of the cannon lock as a 
cavalry weapon is that of the so-called petronel, 
whose barrel was usually about 7 inches long and 
was attached to a wooden staff or welded to an iron 
rod. The Mss. of Marianus Jacobus , written and il¬ 
lustrated in 1449, shows a mounted soldier ready to 
fire a petronel. The barrel is supported by a forked 
rest attached to the front of the saddle. The stock 
is held with the left hand while its tip rests against 
the man’s chest. In his right hand he holds a lighted 
slow match ready to apply it to the touch-hole. The 
German Black Knights, the Reitres (also known as 
Ritters or Raitres), used these guns against French 
infantrymen, to their great surprise. While the Ger¬ 
man records list them only as knallbuschen (liter¬ 
ally, popguns), the French named them poitrinal, 
indicating “fired from the chest” a term probably 
later corrupted into “petronel.” This seems a more 
logical derivation than that advanced by some writ¬ 
ers who have thought petronel was derived from an 
early Spanish term pedernal, meaning a firearm. 

Combinations of the one-hand cannon with the 
war mace and the battleax were common early in 
the 16th century. Indeed, the most reliable museum 
specimens of the cannon-lock for one hand use are 
of this variety. 

An English development of which many museum 
specimens of known authenticity exist is the “Holy 
Water Sprinkle.” This instrument is a heavy mace 
whose front end or head consists of four or more 
short barrels resembling an oversized revolver cyl¬ 
inder. These barrels were loaded with powder, ball, 
and wad. Pushing back a cover to the rear of the bar¬ 
rels exposed a cavity leading to a single touch-hole. 
Priming powder was placed in the cavity and, when 
the weapon was pointed with one hand and a lighted 
match was thrust down into the priming powder, 
fire was flashed to all barrels, discharging them sim¬ 
ultaneously. This is the earliest authenticated at¬ 
tempt at developing a multi-shot one-hand gun. 

Phase II— The Matchlock. The first great ad¬ 
vance in pistols, as in all small firearms, came with 
the introduction of the matchlock, which made it 
possible to fire the weapon with one hand and hence 
gave some opportunity to aim it. In this type of arm 
the barrel was still loaded with powder, ball, and 
wad rammed down the muzzle, and priming powder 
was placed over the small touch-hole near the breech 
end of the barrel, or in a shallow pan near the hole. 

The very earliest matchlock, as Thierback copied 
it from the Glockenton manuscript, is merely a 
curved hook screwed to the right side of the stock. 
This “serpentine” as it was called (it developed into 
the “cock” which was roughly equivalent to the 
“hammer” in a modem revolver) was split at the end 
to receive a “match,” as the prepared slow-burning 
cord was named. There was no trigger section to this 
first serpentine. It was merely pushed or pulled to 


drop the lighted match on the priming powder. The 
second step appears to have been merely to lengthen 
the serpentine so that a lower arm acted as a trigger 
to pivot the upper end down into the priming. This 
was an adaptation of the string release then in use 
on crossbows. The third step was to provide a slot in 
the stock and mount the serpentine on a cross-pin 
which served as a pivot. The use of springs to retain 
the head of the serpentine in safety and to withdraw 
it as the weapon fired were the next developments. 

While some writers have ascribed the matchlock 
development to Liege about 1375, the earliest form 
of serpentine of which there is satisfactory docu¬ 
mentation appears in an early 15th-century illustra¬ 
tion (now at Vienna, Codex Manuscript 3069); it 
is shown attached to a handgun. 

While literally scores of variations of the match¬ 
lock are recognized, they fall into two general 
classes: (1) Those in which pressure on the trigger 
end of the serpentine merely pivots the upper end 
to bring the lighted match down into the powder 
pan. This is the pressure type. (2) Those of later 
date—generally toward the end of the 15th century 
—in which a trigger and spring-rebound action drop 
the lighted match quickly into the priming powder, 
permitting better aiming and ignition. This is the 
snapping type. 

Probably the most exhaustive study of matchlocks 
ever presented is that published in Dresden in 1899 
by Thierback in his work. Die Geschichtliche Ent - 
wickelung der Handfeurwaffen. No English transla¬ 
tion exists. 

During the era of the matchlock dependable Eng¬ 
lish records appear. Under Henry VIII, for instance, 
who reigned from 1509 to 1547, we find that many 
cavalry were armed with early forms of pistols. It is 
on record, too, that Henry induced Peter Bawd 
and Peter Van Collen to move from Flanders, where 
Henry’s earliest firearms were made, to London 
where he set them up in the business of gunmaking. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford University 
in England are three pistol barrels of the matchlock 
era fastened together to form a single unit revolving 
on a pin attached to the stock. Each barrel has a 
separate flash-pan fitted with a sliding cover. This 
unit formed a three-barreled pistol with a single 
serpentine. The barrels were loaded from the muzzle 
in regular fashion; then the pan covers were opened 
and priming powder placed in each pan, over which 
the cover was then drawn. In firing, a pan cover was 
slid forward; the trigger end of the serpentine was 
pulled to drop the lighted match into the primer 
an to fire the first barrel. The barrels were turned 
y hand to bring the second one in line with the 
serpentine and the process repeated. Here we have 
the forerunner of the American “pepperbox” of the 
19th century! 

The pans and covers on these barrels (which, by 
the way, are usually credited to the 15th century) 
resemble very closely those employed on the famous 
four-chambered, single-barreled true-revolver-type 
arquebus believed to have belonged to Henry VIII, 
now in the Tower of London. 

It has a single brass barrel, a brass cylinder with 
eight chambers which was revolved by hand to bring 
each chamber successively in line with the barrel, 
and individual priming pans and touch-holes for 
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each chamber. While the lock itself is missing, the 
construction makes it evident that it was fired with 
a single-serpentine matchlock. A Tudor rose is em¬ 
bossed on the pommel. Another early matchlock re¬ 
volver, which seems to be of 17th-century origin, is 
now part of the Pitt-Rivers Collection at Oxford. 

The matchlock, as in the case of every other ad¬ 
vance, persisted long after more efficient systems had 
been developed. In quite recent years it has been 
encountered in Mongolia and in Korea. 

The matchlock, of course, suffered from the major 
defect that it required a lighted slow-match to fire 
it, thus rendering it practically useless in surprise 
attack or for hunting, and making its use in damp 
or rainy weather impracticable. It was not until the 
turn of the 16th century that human ingenuity 
found a partial answer in the next evolutionary 
step. 

Phase III— The Wheellock. This development 
completely revolutionized the art of war. It resulted 
in new tactics which for a time made cavalry su- 
reme on the field of battle. It made ambush with 
rearms possible for the first time, since it did away 
with the necessity for the lighted match; and this 
same feature also made practicable the use of fire¬ 
arms in hunting. Both directly and indirectly it pro¬ 
duced economic and military advances of epochal 
stature. 

What was this startling development? Just a com¬ 
plicated forerunner of our modern pocket lighter! 

In its simplest forms it consists of a steel wheel 
mounted on the side of the weapon at the rear of 
the barrel. The circumference of this wheel is 

?rooved, roughened, or notched. An axle protrudes 
rom the side of the wheel and a spanner or wrench 
is provided to fit over this protrusion. Inside the 
lockplate a chain is attached to the inner axle of 
the wheel at its forward end and to a spring at its 
rear on the principle of a watch drum. Thus when 
the wheel is turned with the spanner, the chain is 
wound around the inner axle and the spring is ten¬ 
sioned. A bar in the lockwork drops into a notch 
in the wheel, acting as a sear to keep the wheel 
from revolving and thereby relieving the spring. 

Part of the wheel edge projects into the flash pan 
which communicates with the touch-hole in the 
breech of the barrel. The pan is usually covered, and 
the cover must be pushed forward when the arm is 
made ready for firing. The serpentine is pivoted 
on the side of the lockplate just ahead of the flash 
pan, where it is held by a powerful spring. The jaws 
of the serpentine open to the rear and are really a 
small vise. A piece of pyrites (originally used in¬ 
stead of flint because it would not wear the wheel 
rapidly) is clamped securely in the jaws and the ser¬ 
pentine is pulled down until the pyrites is in con¬ 
tact with the wheel. Pressing the trigger pulls the 
stop pin out of the notch in the wheel and frees 
the spring to unwind the chain. This action, of 
course, spins the wheel rapidly on its axle. The edge 
of the steel wheel strikes sparks from the pyrites and 
showers them down into the priming powder, ig¬ 
niting it to flash through the touch-hole into the 
barrel charge. 

Where did the wheellock originate? While some 
writers have ascribed it to Italy, there is weighty 
evidence to indicate that it originated in Nurem¬ 


berg, Germany, in 1515 or 1517. Records of Ger¬ 
many and of the Low Countries, which even then 
were hives of activity as arms centers, link the names 
of Kaspar Rechmagel and Georg Kuhfuss to im¬ 
provements of the system. But another Nuremberg 
gunmaker, Johann Kiefuss, is generally credited as 
the direct inventor. 

It is an interesting sidelight that about this same 
time in Nuremberg, which was a noted mechanical 
center, the clock operating on the same spring sys¬ 
tem as the wheellock first appears. Whether the in¬ 
vention was first applied to clocks or firearms has 
never been decided. 

The wheellock made possible the first reasonably 
satisfactory pistol—more particularly the military 
cavalry pistol. The Germans, whose Black Knights 
had already shocked the French by the surprise use 
of the petronel in cannonlock days, speedily applied 
the wheellock to long-barreled all-steel pistols car¬ 
ried in holsters swung across the pommels of their 
saddles, each man carrying two or four. 

The Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia states 
that the Ritters made common use of pistols in 1520. 
Whether they were armed widely with wheellocks 
at that time is not certain; but in 1544, at the battle 
of Renty, they introduced against the French King 
Henry II an entirely new maneuver using pistols as 
their main arm. While the French waited in forma¬ 
tion for the charge, the Ritters galloped in rank 
formation almost to the French lines, discharged 
their pistols into the massed men, then wheeled 
their horses out of line to reload while their next 
rank rode up to continue pouring demoralizing fire 
from their pistols. This maneuver, afterwards 
named caracole , was adopted by the French. Henry 
shortly afterward hired the Ritters (who were paid 
mercenaries, the Hessians of those early days) to join 
his army. Henry of France called these troops 
“pistoleers.” 

And here develops one of the puzzles of firearms 
history: Why is a pistol called a pistol? 

Most dictionaries and encyclopedias repeat the 
early explanation that the pistol was invented by 
one Camillio Vettelli in Pistoia, Italy, about 1540. 
So far as recent research has been able to determine, 
no satisfactory documentation exists for that state¬ 
ment. Vettelli as a gunmaker may have lived, though 
even that has not been clearly established. 

As indicated above, short guns of the pistol type 
existed long before the date ascribed to Vettelli; and 
in view of the development and use of wheellock 
pistols in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
even England—records of the time of King Henry 
VIII of England show that some of his cavalry were 
armed with clumsy wheellock pistols by 1545—it * s 
difficult to believe that all Europe, in less than five 
years, in those days of slow travel and poor com¬ 
munication, would have evolved the term “pistol” 
or “pistole” from the name of the town of Pistoia. 

Could “pistol” have evolved from the fact that 
the general caliber of the arm was about that of a 
coin called pistole, which has also been offered as a 
derivation? It is rather far fetched, particularly in 
view of the fact that no two guns were of the same 
caliber in those days. 

Why, then, did Henry II of France name his 
pistol-carrying troopers “pistoleers”? 
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There is a third solution, already suggested by 
Demmin and other researchers whose backgrounds 
in languages, knowledge of arms, and opportunity 
to check early European records qualify them as ex¬ 
pert witnesses. It seems most likely that the term de¬ 
rived from the fact that those original pistols, com¬ 
monly associated with the cavalry, were invariably 
carried in holsters swung across the pistallo (or 
pommel) of the saddle. 

The French assigned the name petronel quite 
evidently to a hand weapon hung across the poitrine 
—the chest—and rested against it when firing. What 
is more logical, then, that a later French king and 
army should link the name with the method of 
carrying? Certainly, pistole would represent a closer 
approach to pistallo, a word any French cavalryman 
of the day would associate with the pommel of the 
saddle, than it would to the name of a distant city 
in Italy which by no stretch of the imagination 
could have been the source of the surprise mass of 
weapons the Ritters used against the French at 
Renty! 

The wheellocks which have come down to us in 
original condition, and there are thousands of them, 
are nearly all rich man’s weapons. Very few are 
plain and unornamented. Even the cheapest were 
far too expensive for the average citizen or for gen¬ 
eral issue to all soldiers. Another drawback was that 
it took considerable time to wind the spring. If 
kept wound ready for action, it soon lost its strength, 
since the steels of those days were not suited for 
spring purposes. In the heat of battle or the hunting 
chase the all-important spanner might be lost. A 
cheaper and simpler ignition system was needed. 

While the wheellock pistol reached an advanced 
stage of evolution in Germany, Belgium, France, 
and Italy toward the close of the 16th century, it 
was not widely manufactured in England. The Eng¬ 
lish showed little interest in pistols until the intro¬ 
duction of the flintlock. 

One development of the era which has a most im¬ 
portant bearing on the use of pistols and all fire¬ 
arms is unfortunately shrouded in mystery. It is the 
employment of rifling to give better accuracy. The 
earliest English patent records dealing with rifling 
are dated 1635. It was employed on the Continent 
long before that date, Augustin Kutter of Nurem¬ 
berg being known for star-shaped rifling as early 
as 1520. Yet in a novel. Jewel House, written by 
Sir Hugh Plat and first published in 1594, there is 
an account of a rifled pistol! 

While the wheellock was widely manufactured as 
late as 1640, by the turn of the 17th century it was 
gradually making way for its successor. 

Phase IV— The Flintlock. The elementary prin¬ 
ciple of the flintlock is that of fastening a piece of 
flint in the head of the “cock” or hammer, so that 
when the trigger is pulled the hammer spring will 
drive the flint down to strike a glancing blow against 
a piece of case-hardened steel so placed that the re¬ 
sulting sparks shower down into the priming pan. 

The evolution of the true flintlock was long. Just 
when or just where it first appeared, no man can say 
positively. The standard way of lighting fires in the 
day of the early matchlock was to strike flint against 
steel. Whv, then, the long use of the complicated 
wheellock? Even in our own day we find cheap and 


simple forms of weapons failing to get attention or 
acceptance because the military or the manufac¬ 
turers, for reasons peculiar to themselves, resist 
change and simplification. Such conservatism may 
have had something to do with the delayed general 
appearance of the flintlock. Then, too, the flintlock 
made possible the arming of the common man with 
cheap, dependable weapons, an undesirable factor 
to those who controlled the policies of those early 
days. 

While isolated examples of the use of some form 
of flintlock may be traced, with necessarily foggy 
documentation, to the early 16th century, its first 
wide use cannot be established with acceptable 
proof until the beginning of the 17th century. 

Writers in the 17th century listed all flint-and- 
steel ignition weapons generally as “snaphaunces.” 
It should be noted that this type of ignition differed 
in the various countries of its manufacture. In an 
early form in Germany it actually was a steel-and- 
pyrites system of the type found in the “Monk's 
Gun” in the Dresden Museum. Pyrites was not satis¬ 
factory, however, because it was highly friable. A 
lock using it had to provide a scraping, rasping effect 
to produce sparks. This type of lock, though authen¬ 
ticated, is little known. 

Modern writers generally distinguish the varieties 
of flintlocks about as follows: 

The Snaphaunce. Mechanism and mainspring 
covered by lockplate. Cock (hammer) has a minia¬ 
ture vise in its head to hold the flint. Flash-pan 
opposite touch-hole holds priming powder. A pan¬ 
cover, which must be manually pushed back before 
the weapon can be fired, protects the priming. The 
steel against which the flint is struck, usually works 
on a hinged arm and was variously called “frizzen,” 
“battery,” “hen,” or “hammer”. 

The derivation of the word snaphaunce has been 
argued about for centuries. It may be from the 
Dutch schnapp-hahn, indicating a pecking cock 
(the “cock” or hammer falling and pecking at the 
“hen” or steel); it may be from the Dutch snaap- 
haans, meaning chicken thieves. (Some of the 
earliest reported uses of cheap flint-type weapons 
indicate their employment by poachers.) It has been 
corrupted in both English and French usage and 
spelling in many ways. 

The Miquelet Lock. Mainspring on outside of 
lockplate. Steel “frizzens” and pan-cover are in one 
piece. Thus when the cock is driven forward by the 
mainspring, it strikes the flint against the upright 
steel piece and, as the sparks shower down, the friz¬ 
zen is rocked back so its pan-cover section exposes 
the powder in the priming pan to be ignited by the 
sparks. 

Miquelet is said to derive from the Spanish or 
Portuguese raiders, called miguelitos, who first 
achieved attention for their use of this form of arm. 
This form of lock is common to all types and quali¬ 
ties of small arms made in Spain at the flintlock 
period. Its manufacture was continued well into 
the 18th century. 

The True Flintlock. Essentially the same as the 
snaphaunce except that it uses the Miquelet prin¬ 
ciple of a combined pan-cover and frizzen. This unit 
is mounted on a pivot and is spring-supported. The 
weapon being loaded both in the barrel and in the 


priming pan, and cocked, pressure on the trigger 
releases the cock to strike the flint a glancing blow at 
the upright steel piece. The frizzen, thus rocked 
back on its pivot as sparks are produced, carries the 
pan-cover section away from the priming, permit¬ 
ting ignition. These weapons have a half-cock posi¬ 
tion which serves as a safety. England, Holland, 
Sweden, and Scotland all produced variations with 
individual characteristics. 

The flintlock, which survived for over 200 years 
and is even today made and used in some far corners 
of the world, appeared at various times in practically 
every form of one-hand weapon known today, with 
the sole exception of the automatic pistol. A re¬ 
volver dating from the period of King Charles I 
(1625-1647) is in the Tower Collection in London. 
It is unusual in early revolver types in that the 
cylinder is automatically revolved as the hammer 
is raised. A patent was granted the Marquis of 
Worcester for a revolver in 1661. In Pepys’ Diaiy 
for July 3, 1662, mention is made of a “gun to dis¬ 
charge seven times,” which Mr. Pepys found re¬ 
liable. On March 3, 1664, patent office specifications 
were filed by Abraham Hill for a gun or pistol to 
carry seven or eight charges in the stock. Hill was 
also granted a patent for a breech-loading gun or 
pistol “which hath a hole at the upper end of the 
breech to receive the charge, which hole is opened 
or stopped by a piece of iron or steel that lies along¬ 
side the side of the piece which is movable.” 

Magnificent flintlock pistols, with hinged-frame, 
drop-down barrels very similar to those of the pres¬ 
ent day, were manufactured in Italy. Many of these 
were supplied with steel inserts which were carried 
loaded and were dropped into the breech end of the 
barrel for quick loading. Side loader, screw-plug 
breeches, three- and four-barreled pistols, magazine 
pistols of the “Cookson” type, seven-barreled pistols 
revolving around a spindle in the manner of the 
later “pepperbox” pistols, over-and-under pistols, 
removable-barrel types—these are but a few of the 
varieties known and authenticated. (J. N. George’s 
classic work, English Pistols and Revolvers [Small- 
Arms Technical Publishing Co., 1938], dealing 
specifically with English weapons, gives a general 
idea of the enormous scope and the fertility of early 
arms development.) 

What about America during the flintlock period? 
Of the period before 1680, not much is known. Some 
very fine examples of pocket-type snaphaunces now 
in the Smithsonian Institution have come down 
from the families of early Dutch settlers. Some few 
gunsmiths came to New England with the twenty- 
odd thousand souls who came between 1630 and 
1640. However, there is no early record of their 
making pistols. Later, when it was customary to im¬ 
port the locks (which were difficult to make), pistols 
with those locks were made by numerous gunsmiths. 

The records of the Massachusetts Bay Company 
show the importation of snaphaunce weapons for 
their soldiers in 1628 and 1629; while early records 
of the same Company also indicate that about that 
same time Indians residing near the villages were 
well supplied with both pistols and bullet molds. 
The Dutch in those earlv years did a tremendous 
business with the Indians in firearms—a business 
which led to the eventual loss of their American 
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colony. The bosch-lopers, or woods runners, dealing 
with the Indians as agents of the wealthy patroons, 
found arms and powder the best trading units for 
fine furs. 

Pistols are seldom mentioned in the first half of 
the 17th century in America. The Rev. William 
Hubbard, of Ipswich, Mass., in his story of the 
Pequot Wars written in 1677, tells of “pieces laden 
with 10 or 12 pistol bullets” being fired at close 
range into the Pequots. Bodge, in his Soldiers in 
King Philip’s War, tells how Captain John Gallup, 
of Boston Harbor, attacked a boat the Indians had 
stolen. “Gallup,” he writes, “was armed with two 
guns and two pistols and with buckshot for bullets.” 

With the start of the French and Indian Wars, 
however, the picture grows clearer. Pistols by then 
were, for the most part, those manufactured in Eng¬ 
land or whose locks were made there. But, by 1720, 
John Kim was advertising in the Boston News Letter 
that, at his shop near the drawbridge, at the sign of 
the crossed guns, he would manufacture to order. 
The extent to which pistols were in use in the Col¬ 
onies as the day of the American Revolution drew 
near may be grasped from the account in Frothing- 
ham’s contemporaneous Siege of Boston, wherein 
he lists 634 pistols as having been turned in by Bos¬ 
ton householders when the British General Gage 
assured them they might leave the city if the arms 
were surrendered. (As a matter of further record, 
General Gage broke his promise.) 

Here we reach another milestone in the always- 
too-obscure history of firearms: Was “the shot heard 
around the world” fired from a pistol? 

Paul Revere, in his Letter, states that a pistol was 
fired to start the Battle of Lexington. The Essex 
Gazette, Vol. Ill, No. 353, dated April 25, 1775, 
makes the same statement. Parson Stiles, an eye¬ 
witness, states in his Diary that British Major Pit¬ 
cairn, after cursing the colonists and ordering them 
to lay down their arms and retreat, when they did 
not obey, “rushed forward and discharged his pis¬ 
tol.” 

If, as might well have been the case, Major Pit¬ 
cairn did fire that world-shattering shot, it came 
from one of two Highlander flintlock pistols now 
reposing in the battered little old Hancock Clark 
House which serves as a museum at Lexington, 
Mass. In common with many officers of his day, Pit¬ 
cairn took great pride in his pair of beautiful all- 
metal Scotch-made pistols whose distinctive grips, 
magnificent workmanship and quality are still a 
w r onder to every lover of fine handguns. These pis¬ 
tols—lineal descendants of the all-metal w r heellock 
pistols and of the long-dead German Ritters—were 
carried like their earlier counterparts in holsters 
sw r ung across the pommel of the saddle, the “pis- 
tallo” of an earlier day. As the British retreated 
from the Common, shots fired from ambush hit 
Pitcairn’s horse, throwing the rider. The wounded 
horse bolted and was captured, with the pistols hung 
from the pommel, by Minutemen. The pistols were 
offered to General Washington, who declined to 
accept them. It is an interesting sidelight on Wash¬ 
ington that, except for presentation pistols, all 
weapons we can trace definitely to him have been 
plain, unornamented arms intended strictly for 
field use. 
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Pitcairn’s pistols were carried throughout the War 
by Captain Parker, and were later donated to the 
little museum where they now rest, little known 
and less seen—a strange commentary on the interest 
the average man has in the people and the things 
which paved the way for his present liberties. 

As an evidence of the extent to which the flintlock 
pistol contributed to later American history, con¬ 
sider the fact that some 70,000 men shipped out of 
New England ports alone aboard privateersmen 
during the War of 1812, and that it was customary 
for such men to carry at least two heavy belt pistols, 
as close-quarter arms for boarding ships. Yet today 
only a handful of pistols of this type are in the hands 
of collectors. Such is the way with weapons of use— 
as opposed to ornamented weapons—at the close of 
each war. 

As the 18th century drew to a close, experience 
had shown that, with flintlock ignition, only the 
single and the double-barreled pistols were truly 
practical. In 1763, the British for the first time 
adopted an official pistol for the army—a single-shot 
weapon with an over all length of about 15 inches, 
firing a ball of about .69 caliber. While authorized 
pistols were made in America during the Revolu¬ 
tionary period by the Committee of Safety’s orders, 
the first official pistol contract let by the United 
States Government was not until 1813, when Simeon 
North furnished 500 “North’s Berlin Model’’ pistols. 

Early in the 19th century attempts .were again 
made to apply the multi-shot ideas to the flintlock. 
“Pepperbox’’ flintlocks similar to the somewhat 
earlier Twigg and Ketland types; “volley guns’’ of 
the Nock type in which several barrels are fired 
simultaneously by a single flint; magazine weapons 
of the Mortimer type in which two motions of a 
lever loaded the barrel, primed the pistol, and 
cocked the arm for firing—these and scores of other 
types were tried. 

In 1818, Elisha H. Collier, of Boston, Mass., was 
granted an English patent on a flintlock revolver of 
unusual design. The first of Collier’s revolvers was 
developed in the United States about 1809, ^ ut the 
inventor had to go to England to obtain financing. 
Specimens of this revolver exist with 4-inch barrels 
and an over-all length of about ni/£ inches; also 
with 61/^-inch barrel, longer (i^-inch) cylinders, 
and over-all length of about 14 inches. It is doubtful 
that more than a few hundred were made. 

An automatic primer holding enough priming 
powder for about ten charges was mounted on top of 
the pan cover. The cylinder, which contained five 
chambers, was rotated by hand to bring each cham¬ 
ber in line with the barrel for firing. The truly or¬ 
iginal feature of the Collier, however, was the gas- 
check cylinder which todav is used in principle in 
the Russian Nagant service revolver, and which 
may possibly be further developed. The rear or 
breech end of the barrel was cone-shaped, and the 
chambers in the cylinder had countersunk mouths. 
The cylinder was normally thrust forward by a 
spiral flat spring working on a center pivot, and 
was supported when firing by a trigger-actuated 
sliding bolt. In its forward position the chamber 
ready for firing was thrust over the tapered end of 
the barrel, thus assuring positive alignment of barrel 
and cylinder (the most important feature in re¬ 


volver design), and also holding to a minimum the 
escape of gas between cylinder and barrel, thereby 
assuring the utmost use of the power of the dis¬ 
charge and reducing the danger of fire from one 
chamber setting off the charges in the other cham¬ 
bers. The cylinder had to be drawn back about one- 
eighth of an inch against spring tension before it 
could be revolved on its center pin. While a few 
samples of the Collier were known later for use with 
percussion powder, the patent granted covered use 
of the flintlock system of ignition. 

By now the era of the flintlock was drawing to a 
close. Whereas all major evolutionary steps had 
heretofore been the result of mechanical changes 
in ignition systems, chemistry now entered the field. 

Phase V— The Percussion Lock. “I do make use 
of some one of the compounds of combustible mat¬ 
ter, such as sulphur or sulphur and charcoal, with 
an oxymuriatic salt; . . . or of fulminating metallic 
compounds, as fulminate of mercury. . . . Instead 
of permitting the touch-hole, or vent, of the species 
of artillery, firearms, mines, etc., to communicate 
with the open air, and instead of giving fire by 
lighted match, or flint and steel, or by any other 
matter in a state of actual combustion applied to a 
priming in an open pan, I do so close the touch-hole, 
or vent, by means of a plug or sliding piece so as to 
exclude the open air . . . and, as much as possible 
to force the said priming to go in the direction of 
the charge and to set fire to the same. ...” 

Those direct quotations from the letters patent 
of the Rev. Alexander John Forsyth, LL.D. (for 52 
years minister of Belhelvie, Scotland), dated April 
11, 1807, mark the accepted legal proof of the appli¬ 
cation of a revolutionary principle for exploding 
gunpowder— the percussion principle. Heretofore it 
had been necessary to produce fire to explode the 
charge. Now the priming could be done by a blow 
delivered directly by the hammer. With the develop¬ 
ment of this principle, the successful revolver was at 
last to become an actuality. 

Forsyth did not discover the fulminating mix¬ 
tures. Even before 1700 a French scientist, Peter 
Bolduc, is known to have conducted inquiries into 
this field. Nicholas Lemery gives notices in the re¬ 
ports of the Royal Academy of Sciences of experi¬ 
ments in 1712 and again in 1714. The first impor¬ 
tant authenticated discovery, however, is that of 
Louis XV’s Chief Army Physician, Dr. Bayen, who 
reported fulminate of mercury and told of its ex¬ 
plosive properties. As in the case of Roger Bacon, 
who, in 1249, described gunpowder without appar¬ 
ent thought to its application to firearms, Bayen 
overlooked the application of mercuric fulminate to 
weapons. Berthollet, in 1788, was injured doing ex¬ 
perimental work which resulted in the ultra-sensi¬ 
tive silver fulminate. In 1800, “Howard’s powder,” a 
mixture of mercuric fulminate and saltpeter, was de¬ 
veloped in England as an outgrowth of the inven¬ 
tor’s study of earlier French researches. But first 
official application of the principle is credited to the 
Rev. Forsyth. 

From 1807 to 1845 a tremendous range of systems 
for applying the percussion principle were devel¬ 
oped, as well as of weapons to use these systems. In 
1808, a Swiss gunmaker, Pauly, then working in 
Paris, developed a paper cap in which fulminate 
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was enclosed. This was fired by a needle driven 
through the paper when the trigger was pulled. 
Somewhat later, the priming mixture came in pel¬ 
lets and resulted in the development of “pill-lock” 
pistols, many of most ingenious design. Egg, Man- 
ton, and other famous gunmakers, as well as dozens 
of less-known figures, claimed to have invented the 
most successful percussion system—that of the metal 
cap in which the fulminate was housed so that the 
cap could be placed over the nipple of the touch- 
hole and fired when the falling hammer crushed the 
cap. 

However, the earliest instance of use duly credited 
seems to be that of an Englishman, Joshua Shaw, 
then working in Philadelphia, Pa. In 1814, he em¬ 
ployed a steel cap, which could be reloaded. In 1815, 
he used pewter and, in 1816, developed the copper 
cap used through the American Civil War period. 

The Maynard tape primer was invented in the 
United States in 1845. I* fed fulminate, held be¬ 
tween strips of paper as in children's cap pistols 
into position to be struck by the hammer. Variations 
were copper strip primers on the general principle 
of the tape, and disk primers. All met with some 
temporary success. 

Of all systems, that of the copper cup which could 
be placed over the nipple was by far the best. Al¬ 
though its application was made to both breech- 
and muzzle-loading arms, it was truly successful only 
in the latter, since escape of gas at the breech was 
not fully controllable in early breechloaders. 

In the United States, Derringer of Philadelphia 
was the first to develop a pistol to use the new per¬ 
cussion cap. The first models were very small, com¬ 
pact muzzle loaders of .52 caliber shooting a half¬ 
ounce ball. These arms were widely used during the 
great American era of the Ohio and Mississippi 
steamboats. It was with one of them that John 
Wilkes Booth killed President Lincoln; and it is a 
strange comment on mankind that the publicity 
given the Derringer as a result of Lincoln’s assassina¬ 
tion resulted in such a huge demand for the arm 
that imitators of the pistol sprang up overnight and 
plagued the original manufacturer for years by un¬ 
fair competition. 

In 1845, Ethan Allen patented the arm which 
was one of the principal weapons of the Forty-niners 
—the Allen 8c Thurber pepperbox. At the age of 21, 
Allen, then living at North Grafton, Mass., had 
manufactured cane guns for a Dr. Lambert. At 23 
he was turning out rifled pistols with saw-handle 
grips. It is possible that he was the real inventor of 
the “double-action lock,” in which simple pressure 
on the trigger acts both to cock and drop the ham¬ 
mer. In England, pepperboxes are thought to have 
been introduced some time before the Allen. How¬ 
ever, the record is not clear, and it is probable that 
the invention had parallel development in several 
countries. 

In the case of the Allen, both patents and weapons 
definitely establish that Ethan Allen actually manu¬ 
factured them for general sale. The pepperbox is 
essentially a series of barrels—usually six—either 
gathered together around a central axis pin or bored 
from a single block of metal. This design, obviously, 
results in a very heavy weapon for any caliber em¬ 
ployed. The weapon was loaded from the muzzle 


and percussion caps were placed over the individual 
nipples at the breech. They were held on by an en¬ 
closing metal band at the breech. The lockwork is 
timed so that, as the trigger is pressed, it raises 
the hammer and turns the barrel assembly. At each 
fall of the hammer a barrel is in line to have its per¬ 
cussion cap crushed to fire that barrel, the entire 
barrel assembly being momentarily locked by mech¬ 
anical action. 

The pepperbox cannot be fired with any degree 
of accuracy because of the heavy trigger pull re¬ 
quired. However, as a dependable, close-quarters 
weapon—both as a firearm and as a club in emer¬ 
gency—it was quite successful in its day. 

One other specimen of pepperbox is worthy of 
American note: the almost unknown Blunt 8c Syms. 
Unlike the Allen, which had a top hammer, this 
arm had an underhammer. Blunt 8c Syms, of 44 
Chatham St., New York City, were among the largest 
gun dealers in the country in the 1830’s and for the 
following two decades. One of their employees, John 
Zettler, who came to the United States from Mar¬ 
burg, Germany, in 1837, manufactured a model of a 
pepperbox for an inventor whose name is lost to 
record. He never made an appearance to claim his 
model, and Blunt 8c Syms took out patents on it 
and put it into manufacture. Naturally, they sold 
their own arm wherever possible, and large quanti¬ 
ties went to California in the period of 1849. These 

f )istols usually had six barrels, each about 514 inches 
ong. The bullets used were distinctive, being .368 
in diameter and .430 inch long. These egg-shaped 
bullets would turn end-on-end at 10 yards; but 
what they lacked in accuracy they made up in close- 
quarters stopping power. 

The Mariette pepperbox used on the Continent 
was patented in Belgium in 1837. This was an un¬ 
der-hammer weapon operated by trigger pull. The 
barrels had to be unscrewed from the frame to per¬ 
mit the priming powder to be loaded in. The nipples 
were in line with the axis of the barrels, thus varying 
from the standard vertical type. 

All these were merely transitional arms, how¬ 
ever; for, with the coming of percussion caps, Sam¬ 
uel Colt had found the way to provide a rifled, multi¬ 
shot arm in which a single action would cock the 
hammer and revolve and lock the cylinder—an arm 
which would combine accuracy, sturdiness, simplic¬ 
ity, and dependability. 

The First Successful Revolver. In the long history 
of pistols and revolvers, no name stands out as clear¬ 
ly as that of Samuel Colt. “Colt” has become synony¬ 
mous with revolver. Yet Colt did not invent the re¬ 
volver as such, and never claimed he did. 

As we have seen, the principle of the true “re¬ 
volver”—a weapon with a revolving cylinder con¬ 
taining a number of firing chambers which may be 
successively lined up with and discharged through 
a single barrel—was known in very early times. Per¬ 
haps the most famous early revolver is that men¬ 
tioned in General Norton’s American Breech Load¬ 
ing Small Arms, published in 1872. This is a snap- 
haunce revolver of the days of King Charles I of 
England, and is still to be seen in the Royal United 
Service Museum in Whitehall. The date of manu¬ 
facture is prior to 1650. 

This early revolver, astonishingly enough, is 
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practically identical with the action covered in 
Colt’s first patents and still used in that most famous 
of all Colts, the Single-Action Army or “Frontier” 
Model. A ratchet with six teeth is cut into the head 
of the cylinder. As the hammer is thumbed back, a 
metal hand attached to the front of the hammer 
thrusts up against the ratchet to turn the cylinder 
the distance of one chamber. A spring catch engages 
in a notch in the cylinder to lock it at that point. 
This early revolver is a brass-barreled, brass-cylin- 
dered giant of .500 caliber with a 91/0-inch barrel. It 
is nearly 22 inches long and weighs about 614 
pounds. The barrel is badly worn, but seems to have 
the remains of rifling in it. Ignition and metallurgy 
were not far enough advanced when it was designed 
to make it a success, but it is strange indeed that its 
revolving system should have been overlooked for 
centuries. 

Samuel Colt’s original patent was granted in Eng¬ 
land-then the world seat of small-arms manufacture 
—in 1835. While it dealt with the revolving of the 
cylinder by action of the hammer-attached hand 
acting on the cylinder ratchet when the hammer was 
cocked, it specified in great detail the feature of 
center-fire ignition through horizontal nipples 
which were separated by partitions to prevent the 
accidental firing of chambers adjoining the one in 
line with the barrel. It also dealt specifically with 
the lockwork. It was first patented in the United 
States on February 25, 1836. 

The first model Colt had made for him by Anson 
Chase of East Hartford, Connecticut, blew up be¬ 
cause it lacked partitions between the nipples. The 
discharge of the first chamber set off the others. His 
next one, now in the Colt Museum at Hartford and 
known as the “Anson Chase Model,” from the name 
of the gunsmith who made it, bears in general ap¬ 
pearance and in weights and measurements an as¬ 
tonishingly close resemblance to the Single-Action 
Army model still in manufacture. 

Colt’s patents were so ironclad, and he fought so 
hard to protect them, that nothing but freak re¬ 
volvers were developed from 1840 to 1850, either in 
the United States or in Europe. Colt’s first revolvers 
were made at Paterson, N. J. That company went 
bankrupt. Six years later, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War, Colt—with the help of Eli Whitney, 
one of the earliest of the assembly-line-production 
geniuses, and with suggestions from Captain Walker 
of the Texas Rangers—was back in production at 
Whitneyville. Shortly afterward, Colt was able to 
finance his own orders, and he started at Hartford 
the plant which was to become the best-known 
revolver manufactory in history. 

By 1850, Colt was exporting to Europe. In 1853, 
he opened a plant in London, using trained men 
brought from the United States as foremen. 

The only British competition Colt received dur¬ 
ing these years was from the Deane-Adams revolver 
patented in 1851. This was the first successful solid- 
frame revolver. The barrel and the frame were a 
single forging, providing a weapon which was ac¬ 
tually stronger than the Colt of that period. This 
was a double-action revolver in which a pull on the 
trigger rotated the cylinder and cocked and dropped 
the hammer. While others were made—notably the 
Lang and the Witton 8c Daw—they were too expen¬ 


sive to compete with the mass-production Colts. 

In February 1855, the Beaumont selective double¬ 
action system was patented in England. This was a 
real advance in lockwork, as it permitted the re¬ 
volver to be thumb cocked, then fired by trigger 
pressure—or fired double action by pulling through 
on the trigger to raise and drop the hammer. This 
Beaumont action was incorporated in the Adams re¬ 
volver. Later, when Adams sold out to the London 
Armoury Company and that company was awarded 
a government contract for the double-action Adams 
as the British service revolver, Colt saw the writing 
on the wall and, in 1857, shut down the London 
factory. Tranter, Webley, Kerr, Daw, and Westley 
Richards all made percussion revolvers in England, 
none of which had the success of the Adams. In 
Europe, Comblain of Liege, Belgium, developed a 
single-action weapon in 1854, Amangeot of Brussels 
developed a double-action system; but in general 
nothing of particular merit emerged. 

In the United States, when the Colt patents ex¬ 
pired, a wide variety of revolvers flooded the mar¬ 
ket. Of those used during the Civil War, the best 
was the Remington—a standard design percussion- 
cap revolver. Another type, the Starr, had a double 
trigger. Pressure on the first trigger raised the ham¬ 
mer and revolved the cylinder. Continued rearward 
pressure forced the second trigger to trip the ham¬ 
mer. The Pettingill was a massive .44-caliber ham¬ 
merless (enclosed hammer design) and had a quick- 
removable cylinder. The Savage, patented by H. S. 
North in 1865, was double action and had a ring 
trigger. Like the earlier Collier flintlock revolver, 
the Savage employed the principle of the chambered 
cylinder. Action of the trigger-guard lever forced 
the mouth of the cut back chamber forward over the 
breech end of the barrel to make a gas-seal. 

But again a new phase was under way, a new 
era beginning. In France, experiments with breech¬ 
loading arms were underway, and the end of muzzle¬ 
loading revolvers was in sight. 

Phase VI— The Metallic Cartridge. Pin-fire. 
The Pauly cartridge already mentioned paved the 
way for the Lefaucheux pin-fire cartridge, which in 
its original form closely resembled the modem shot¬ 
gun cartridge. Its base was a brass cap, its body a 
pasteboard tube carrying the powder, ball, and per¬ 
cussion cap. A pin through the side of the case 
rested on the percussion cap. This system made it 
possible to confine the gases in the chamber at the 
instant of firing, as the brass expanded momentarily 
and provided a positive breech seal. 

Lefaucheux pin-fire revolvers in various types of 
5 mm., 7 mm., 9 mm., 12 mm., and 15 mm. calibers 
are still widely used in Europe and South America, 
the cartridges being standard manufacture there be¬ 
fore the outbreak of World War II. In this type of 
revolver the cylinder is notched at the side of each 
chamber at the breech end. The cylinder, instead 
of being solid except for the touch-hole, as required 
in percussion types, is bored through with chambers 
so that the complete cartridge can be inserted in the 
chamber through the breech. The pin projecting 
from the side of the cartridge case (which is now 
made of copper or brass) drops into the notch pre¬ 
pared for it. It will be seen that this requires the 
cartridge to be loaded in the chamber in just one 
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way. That is, if the pin is not opposite its notch, the 
cartridge cannot enter the chamber fully. 

In a pin-fire revolver, when the trigger is pressed 
and the hammer falls, the hammer strikes the pro¬ 
jecting pin and drives it down inside the case to 
explode the primer which sets off the powder charge. 
The expansion of the gas inside the cartridge case 
swells the case to grip momentarily against the 
chamber wall as the bullet is driven out of the cham¬ 
ber. Thus any rearward escape of gas is impossible— 
unless, as happens on occasion, the head of the case 
is weak. Even then, little harm can result. The pro¬ 
jecting pin can be used to lift the empty case out of 
its chamber. 

Rim-Fire. With the introduction of rim-fire car¬ 
tridges, the story of the modern revolver really be¬ 
gins. The honor of its initial development belongs 
to a Paris gunsmith, Flobert, who produced it as 
early as 1847, and who exhibited it at the Great 
International Exhibition in London in 1851. How 
Colt, whose revolvers achieved great attention and 
renown at that same Exhibition, ever missed the po¬ 
tentialities of the metallic cartridges, is another of 
the mysteries of the history of revolvers. Flobert’s in¬ 
vention is in use today. We know it as the “BB cap” 
—the bulleted-breech cap. As originally issued it 
contained no powder. It was designed for indoor 
target service, and the fulminate under the rim por- 
vided all the power necessary to drive the bullet 
out. The rim-fire cartridge has a relatively soft cop¬ 
per case with a hollow rim in which is the priming 
mixture. The rim rests on the cylinder metal around 
the chamber. When the hammer falls, its nose (or a 
special firing pin, as the revolver design requires) 
hits the rim of the cartridge case, crushing it and 
thus detonating the priming mixture. 

In 1855, Smith 8c Wesson patented the first re¬ 
volver to fire rim-fire cartridges—a hinged-frame re¬ 
volver of .22 caliber in which the barrel was tipped 
up on a hinge at the top of the standing breech. 
This permitted the cylinder to be removed for load¬ 
ing and unloading. Smith & Wesson had previously 
patented a center-fire cartridge and had worked on 
the idea of a revolver to use it. They found that a 
patent for the necessary type of cylinder, bored 
through to permit insertion of cartridges through 
the breech end, had been granted to Rollin White 
on April 3, 1855. Their purchase of those patents 
gave them a monopoly on the device needed to use 
metallic cartridges until 1869. Where Colt had for¬ 
merly strangled development, Smith & Wesson now 
were able to do the same. 

Colt introduced the “Thuer Alteration” which 
made possible the use of either percussion or a 
special metallic ammunition inserted from the 
front of the cylinder. This and dozens of other hy¬ 
brids were produced while the arms makers sat 
back and waited for the S. 8c W. patents to expire, 
just as previously they had to wait for Colt’s to ex- 
pire. 

The Civil War was fought almost entirely with 
percussion-lock revolvers, but the arms most highly 
prized by the few who could get them were Smith 8c 
Wesson’s of .22 and .32 rim-fire caliber. The Colt 
model of i860, a .44-caliber six-shooter, was the most 
widely used revolver in that war, over 200,000 hav¬ 
ing been made. 

o 


In 1871 and 1872 Colt’s purchased patents cover¬ 
ing an alteration which permitted loading rimmed 
cartridges from the rear. In 1872 an open-top .44 
was introduced, which paved the way for the most 
famous revolver in all history—the solid-frame 
Single-Action Army, which was issued in 1873. 

With the passing of the Smith 8c Wesson patents, 
a flood of breech-loading arms in calibers from .22 
to .50 were marketed. This era saw the introduction 
of the counterbored or recessed-head cylinder, 
where the entire cartridge head is below the outer 
circumference of the cylinder to prevent injury 
from a blown-out cartridge case head—a feature used 
also in Europe about the same time, and which ap¬ 
peared in the 20th century as a “modern” develop¬ 
ment. The Colt House Pistol, the Remington 
Elliot, and the Italian Glisenti were just a few to 
employ it. 

General Norton, writing in 1872, states that the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was then the largest and best known 
cartridge company in the United States. He lists the 
sale of .22 Smith & Wesson (the .22 short) cartridges 
as being then 30,000,000 per year. Truly the era 
of the revolver had arrived. 

In Europe and in England numerous experiments 
were under way, though few were put into general 
production, and fewer had any real merit. Except 
for the beginning of the Webley firm as arms manu¬ 
facturers of quality in England, there were few de¬ 
velopments of interest. 

The day of the rim-fire, except for the super- 
accurate .22, was on the way out, as was the copper 
cartridge case associated with the rim-fires. They 
continued to be manufactured until well into the 
present century; but today only the .22 remains—a 
monument to the original cartridge design Smith 
8c Wesson developed from the Flobert cap. 

Center-Fire. With the development of the center- 
fire cartridge another great milestone was reached. 
Only the primer cup needed to be made soft enough 
to be crushed by the firing pin. The cartridge case 
could be made of heavy metal which would act as 
a safe gas seal for pressures much higher than were 
permissible with the soft copper rim-fire case. The 
fired primer cups could be punched out and a new 
primer inserted so that the sturdy brass case could 
be reloaded many times. “Rimless” cases could be 
designed for better functioning through the maga¬ 
zines of repeating arms. Through the years, the 
center-fire cartridge has undergone hundreds of 
modifications which cannot be recounted here. But 
with its coming the reliability of the revolver was 
greatly enhanced. 

The various types of weapons using these cart¬ 
ridges are so numerous that only a few observations 
on types are required here. 

The Colt S.A. Army Model 1873, which required 
but few alterations in the basic Colt heavy-frame de¬ 
sign, introduced the sliding-rod ejector below the 
barrel with its spring to return it to place after 
ejecting a cartridge. While the principle of the self- 
extracting or automatic-ejecting revolver has been 
often credited to the Belgian Galand revolver, the 
weight of evidence seems to show that it was really 
developed in the United States. From i860 to 1871, 
over 500 patents for breech-loading firearms were 
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recorded in the U. S. Patent Office. When it is known 
that fewer than 200 had been filed in all the history 
of the Office prior to i860, the interest in develop¬ 
ment is obvious. 

Apparently W. W. Greener was the first person to 
ascribe (without any attempt at documentation) the 
honor to Galand, whose principle was that of slid¬ 
ing forward the barrel and cylinder while the cart¬ 
ridge cases were held by the extractor until clear 
of the chambers. W. C. Dodge, an examiner in the 
U. S. Patent Office, conceived the idea of a hinged- 
frame weapon in which the act of bending down 
the barrel and cylinder assemblies on the hinge 
would automatically raise the extractor and eject 
the empty cartridge cases. The law did not permit 
a Patent Office employee to acquire an interest in 
a patent, and not until he retired did Dodge seek 
patents. They were granted on January 17 and 24, 
1865, and were assigned to Smith 8c Wesson, who 

K roceeded to use the system in their revolvers. On 
lay 1, 1872, Dodge wrote a bitter letter, later pub¬ 
lished by General Norton, the outstanding arms 
writer of that day, complaining about Greener’s 
statement. He claimed to have invented his prin¬ 
ciple three years before the appearance of the Gal¬ 
and. Dodge also complained, and with a good deal 
of grounds, of treatment he had received at the 
hands of the British Patent Office. Under a tech¬ 
nicality (the boat carrying a check for the patent 
fee was a few days late in arriving) his British patent 
was invalidated, resulting in like action to his ap¬ 
plications in France and Belgium. The Liege Small 
Arms Company soon after went into manufacture on 
the Dodge principle. Oddly enough, British manu¬ 
facturers in Birmingham were marketing revolvers 
using his principle within six weeks of the time of 
the invalidation of his patents! Dodge believed they 
had been “tipped off” as to the action the British 
Patent Office planned to take in invalidating his 
patent. 

To add to the plausibility of Dodge’s charges, it 
might be said in passing that the very earliest Eng¬ 
lish manufactured cartridge breechloader was an 
exact copy of the original Smith 8c Wesson .22. This 
weapon was made and sold without identifying 
marks, though many researchers of the caliber of 
J. N. George indicate they were probably made by 
Webley. 

During this period multi-barreled pistols such as 
the Lancaster were introduced in England and also 
on the Continent. They were usually hinged weap¬ 
ons with drop-down barrels and suffered from the 
defects of inaccuracy and great weight that had 
marked the earlier pepperboxes. English Adams and 
Tranter revolvers of this period and the Webley 
Royal Irish Constabulary revolvers were solid-frame 
types with hand-operated ejectors for ramming the 
cartridge cases individually from the chambers. 
Calibers ran as high as .577, the largest revolver 
caliber ever generally produced; and one which, 
except for the pinfire equivalent, the 15 mm., is no 
longer made. 

In 1876 C. Pryse was granted a patent in England 
on a revolver of the general Smith 8c Wesson type, 
but using a cam-functioned ejector and a dual-bolt 
lock operated from spring catches on either side of 
the standing breech. Webley introduced this weap¬ 


on in calibers as high as the now obsolete .476. This 
system still exists in Belgian-manufactured revolvers 
of the “Montenegrin” type, using an extra-long .45- 
caliber cartridge. This was the first English revolver 
to use the principle of the “rebounding hammer” in 
which spring tension automatically pulls the ham¬ 
mer back out of possible contact with the cartridge 
case when the trigger is released; and in which a 
metal bar rises between hammer and frame to posi¬ 
tively prevent accidental discharge. Only a pull on 
the trigger can discharge the piece. 

This rebound-and-steel-wedge safety principle had 
appeared earlier in solid-frame revolvers made in 
Austria and Italy. It is the principle later made 
famous as the “Colt Positive Lock,” variations of 
which are in general revolver use. 

The English Thomas and the Belgian and French 
Galand types of extraction systems in which the 
barrel and cylinder slide ahead for extraction were 
passing developments. In this class the American 
Merwin 8c Hulbert, in which the barrel assembly 
could be unlocked to swing away from the standing 
breech, and then be slid ahead while the cartridge 
cases were held by extracting surfaces on the face of 
the standing breech, was a finely made weapon but 
one too complicated to achieve lasting success. The 
Enfield .476, designed and manufactured at the 
Government Enfield Small Arms Factory in Eng¬ 
land and adopted there as a service revolver in 
1882, was a remarkable example of how not to de¬ 
velop a weapon. In this monstrosity, releasing the 
catch on the standing breech permits the barrel to 
be tipped down and the cylinder to slide straight 
ahead to eject. The design was impracticable, and 
it was supplanted by revolvers of hinged-frame 
Webley manufacture, also introduced about 1882. 
In 1889 a slightly modified version of this “Mark 
I” Webley, under the designation “Mark II W. G.” 
(Webley Government) was officially adopted as the 
British Service Revolver. This used the Webley 
stirrup-type breech lock, which is mounted on the 
standing breech and locks over the barrel strap. 
This, the strongest hinged-frame locking system ever 
devised, has been in use ever since by the British. 

In 1899 the U. S. Government adopted officially 
a Colt .38 revolver using a new locking system—the 
now familiar swing-out cylinder type in which the 
great strength of the solid frame design is combined 
with a cylinder mounted on a crane which permits 
it to be swung away from the frame for quick load¬ 
ing and unloading. This design was modified and 
adopted by the French in 1892. It was further mod¬ 
ified in Europe by Pieper to permit use of a forward- 
sliding chambered cylinder to use the Russian gas- 
check cartridge (which up to this time had been 
used only in solid-frame hand-ejector models). It 
was later adopted in principle, with modifications 
which included front as well as rear cylinder lock¬ 
ing devices, by Smith 8c Wesson. 

A multitude of types and makes which were little 
but variations of the Colt and Smith 8c Wesson sys¬ 
tems—the swing-out cylinder and the hinged-frame 
with lock-on barrel strap—have since flooded world 
markets. The Webley design, curiously, has never 
been imitated on a production basis. Smith 8c Wes¬ 
son’s “hammerless” (enclosed hammer) pocket re¬ 
volvers have also been widely copied with only 


minor variations. 

The Webley-Fosbery “Automatic Revolver,” in 
which recoil serves to turn the cylinder and cock the 
hammer in the place of the customary spring action, 
first appeared in England in 1901. It had only one 
imitator, the Union Arms Company .32 and .38 
made in Toledo, Ohio, for a short period. 

With the introduction of smokeless powder, more 
powerful cartridges have been developed but no 
real changes have been made in the basic revolver 
designs. Aside from developing improved metals, 
sights, and grips, it would seem that little can be 
done to improve their efficiency. Automatic ejecting 
systems which throw the empty cases out as adjoin¬ 
ing chambers are fired—either by gas operation as 
done experimentally in Spain or by mechanical 
leverage as introduced by Stieger of Thun—have 
more bad features than good. 

Phase VII— The Automatic Pistol. The prin¬ 
ciple of the automatic or self-loading pistol was 
grasped centuries before the necessary combination 
of fixed ammunition, solid-drawn cartridge case, 
slow-fouling smokeless powder, and metallurgical 
advances made it possible to utilize that principle. 

In Birch’s History of the Royal Society we find 
that on March 2, 1664, Sir Robert Moray reported 
that a mechanic had approached Prince Rupert 
with the claim that he could “make a pistol shoot¬ 
ing as fast as it could be presented and yet be 
stopped at pleasure; and wherein the motion of 
the fire and bullet within was made to charge the 

E iece with powder and bullet, to prime it and to 
end the cock.” 

When we see the difficulties the successful inven¬ 
tors of automatic pistols encountered in the late 
19th century trying to interest governments and 
arms manufacturers, it is astonishing to find that 
the academic scientists of 1664 should even have 
gone so far as to record the idea of the nameless 
inventor who suffered from being more than 200 
years ahead of his time. 

While patent office records from 1863 on show 
numerous instances of attempts to develop various 
forms of gas- or recoil-operated arms, historically 
the first successful automatic pistol marketed was 
the Austrian Schonberger. This was a weapon in 
which the primer was set deeply in the head of the 
cartridge case. At the instant of firing the breech 
was securely locked and was solidly supporting the 
entire head of the cartridge case except the center 
where the primer, being countersunk, could be 
blown back by gas reaching it through the small 
touch-hole. The metal primer, striking the breech¬ 
block sharply, started the unlocking action. This 
system of operation, long discarded, has in recent 
years again received considerable attention in arms 
development circles. It should be noted that this 
arm was made possiblbe primarily because of am¬ 
munition developments. The strong rimless brass 
cartridge case which would stand the violent strain 
of automatic extraction, which permitted firm seat¬ 
ing of the bullet, and which permitted cartridges 
to be easily stacked on top of each other in the maga¬ 
zine; the smokeless powder which burned rapidly 
and with a minimum of fouling; and the jacketed 
bullet which assured proper feeding—all these had 
evolved in the ’8o’s. Together they were combined 
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to make a type of successful automatic-pistol car¬ 
tridge which allowed new arms developments. 

One of the great designers of automatic arms, the 
Austrian Andrea Schwarzlose, produced a model 
pistol operated by barrel recoil in 1893. This arm 
was never in production, but was the beginning of 
a long line of Schwarzlose designs. 

The first commercially successful automatic pistol 
was an American design. Hugo Borchardt, a Con¬ 
necticut Yankee, invented the clumsy pistol (also 
intended to be used with a stock as a carbine) which 
really started the era of military automatic pistols. 
Unable to finance his pistol in his own country, 
Borchardt took it to Germany. The great arms fac¬ 
tory of Ludwig Loewe 8c Company undertook pro¬ 
duction and engaged Borchardt as an engineer. 
Borchardt’s pistol was marketed in 1893. This was 
the first arm to use the detachable box magazine 
inserted in the handle which has come to be the 
most successful of all automatic-pistol loading sys¬ 
tems. It was the forerunner of the famous Luger, 
employing a locked breech in which the barrel re¬ 
coiled a short distance locked to the breechblock, 
then was unlocked as the barrel travel was halted 
and a toggle was buckled to draw the breechblock 
away from the barrel to extract and eject the empty 
case. Quite as important as the pistol design was 
the cartridge design. The cartridge Borchardt de¬ 
veloped was later made famous as the 7.63-mm. 
Mauser, a cartridge so correct in conception that 
today, more than 50 years later, it is one of the 
world’s outstanding pistol cartridges. 

In 1893 Theodore Bergmann patented the first 
of his series of unique automatic pistols. During 
the succeeding ten years he developed various pis¬ 
tols of both locked and unlocked types, all with ex¬ 
posed hammers and with readily accessible lock- 
work and with magazines placed in front of the 
trigger. In the period between 1894 and 1897 he 
made a series of pocket pistols, all unlocked blow- 
back types, at Gaggenau, in calibers 5-mm., 6-5-mm., 
and 8-mm. German export and ammunition catalogs 
included ammunition for these arms as late as 1930, 
though the weapons themselves have not been 
manufactured since late in the last century. This is 
certainly a tribute to the original design and manu¬ 
facture. A Bergmann cheaply manufactured in Bel¬ 
gium in 1897 and marketed under the name “Sim¬ 
plex” is of interest because the 8-mm. cartridge it 
uses developed into the 7.65 mm. Browning or .32 
Colt Automatic Pistol cartridge, as we know it—the 
most widely distributed pocket automatic caliber in 
existence. In the same year another Bergmann was 
manufactured in Spain as the “Charola-Anitua.” 

In 1896 the great American inventor Hiram 
Maxim—who also had to go to England to have his 
new arms manufactured—patented an unusually 
simple automatic pistol of unlocked blowback de¬ 
sign. Samples only were made; and it is a most 
interesting commentary that some were chambered 
for the rimmed .455 British Service cartridge. Ex¬ 
cept for a few experimental freaks and the American 
Reifgraber which used the rimmed .32 S. 8c W. car¬ 
tridge, no later automatic pistol in production used 
rimmed cartridges until the Colt .22 Woodsman ap¬ 
peared. Recently automatic pistols to shoot the .38 
S. 8c W. Special rimmed cartridges have been made 
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by Hi-Standard in Connecticut. It has been assumed 
that proper feed could not be achieved in an auto¬ 
matic with rimmed ammunition—though an ex¬ 
amination of an early Maxim would have shown 
the feasibility of it. Only recently, too, have modern 
designers and manufacturers rediscovered what 
Maxim demonstrated nearly 60 years ago—that 
heavy calibers can be safely made in cheap blow- 
back-design weapons. 

The story of the truly successful automatic pistol 
in the light of modern experience begins in 1898 
with the introduction of the 7.63-mm. Military 
Mauser which had been patented in 1896. This used 
the cartridge developed by Hugo Borchardt for his 
own pistol. The published history of the Deutsche 
Waffen und Munitionsfabriken (DWM), the great¬ 
est of the European ammunition manufacturers 
from the turn of the century to the end of World 
War II, credits Borchardt with having done much 
of the engineering work on the Mauser pistol. 

The Mauser was so fundamentally right that it is 
today changed only in comparatively minor details. 
Winston Churchill in his history of the Sudan cam¬ 
paign of 1898 tells in great detail how he purchased 
one of the first Mauser pistols to reach England, 
and credits it with saving his life because of its 
efficiency and magazine capacity when he shot his 
way out of a native trap, killing several Fuzzy 
Wuzzies. 

Also in 1898 appeared a new pistol by Andrea 
Schwarzlose in Austria. Shooting the 7.63-mm. 
Mauser cartridge from a detachable magazine in 
the handle, this pistol had a number of features 
which have since become standard on military pis¬ 
tols of the best type. In this weapon for the first 
time we find the device to hold the action open 
when the last cartridge has been fired, thereby warn¬ 
ing that the arm is empty and also speeding up the 
reloading. In the unique locking system in this 
pistol, the barrel and bolt recoil a short distance 
locked together, then by cam action after the barrel 
is stopped the bolt is revolved out of locking recesses 
in the barrel extension. This principle has reap¬ 
peared in the past ten years as the locking principle 
of the German Machine Gun 34 and the American 
Johnson Light Machine Gun. This pistol was not 
very successful. Some were marketed in the United 
States by Bannerman of New York under the name 
“Standard." 

John Browning, the greatest of all American 
small-arms designers, introduced his first pistol in 
1889. Browning, too, had to go to Europe to obtain 
backing for the manufacture of his pistol, which he 
had patented in 1898. It was manufactured by the 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre (world 
famous as “FN”) at Herstal, Liege, Belgium. Again 
the success of this entirely new form of blowback 
pocket automatic pistol rested partly on the car¬ 
tridge which, as we have already seen, Browning and 
FN developed from the 8-mm. Simplex. Over 
1,000,000 of these pistols were sold. On April 19, 
1900, the magazine Shooting and Fishing (the direct 
ancestor of the American Rifleman, the official 
magazine of the National Rifle Association) carried 
the first public announcement of the first Colt Auto¬ 
matic pistol—the .38 Automatic invented by Brown¬ 
ing. The editor of that day wrote that the Colt com¬ 


pany had presented him with the Number One 
pistol for inspection and test. The report is of 
historical interest in many ways. It states that the 
first Browning pistol was a hammerless full auto¬ 
matic— a single pull on the trigger emptied the maga¬ 
zine. Browning found at once that a pistol so de¬ 
signed was both useless and dangerous: it was prac¬ 
tically impossible to hit anything with it, and the 
rapid successions of recoil kicked the muzzle up so 
fast that spectators or the firer might be accidentally 
shot. The magazine would empty in 1% seconds. 
They found on testing the new pistol that the veloc¬ 
ity, then given as 1260 feet per second, actually 
registered as high as 1350. This compared with the 
velocity of 750 feet per second then being obtained 
from the regular .38 Army revolver with its black- 
powder load. They found further that the arm 
would not function at a lower velocity than 850 f.s. 
Penetration was 11 inches in pine. 

In June of that year Browning wrote to the editor 
explaining that he had tried many varieties of 
safeties, some being released by gripping the handle 
and some being turned down by the thumb and 
held while firing. He also explained that in design¬ 
ing the .38 Automatic with a hammer (his earlier 
FN pistol was striker fired) he intended the firer to 
cock the hammer first, then pull back the slide 
thereby lessening the amount of pull necessary for 
the first manual-loading stroke. This arm was later 
improved by Browning; full data on the later models 
will be found in the section dealing with the Colt 
.38 Automatic. 

In 1901 the Austrian Mannlicher still in wide use 
in Europe and in some sections of South America 
was introduced. It uses a special cartridge of con¬ 
siderable power whose case is straight sided in ap¬ 
pearance, though measurement shows it to be ac¬ 
tually slightly conical to help easy extraction. 

DWM brought out the Luger in 1902. This arm, 
which except for minor refinements is the same arm 
today, was developed by George Luger from the 
original Borchardt. Its cartridge, the 7.65 mm. Para- 
bellum, remained in general use through the years. 
The German service caliber, 9-mm. Parabellum, was 
adopted in 1908. These are the only calibers in 
which this famous arm has ever been commercially 
manufactured. A few experimental models were 
made for the .45 Colt Automatic pistol cartridge. 

In 1903 the Colt Hammerless .32 Automatic Pis¬ 
tol, an enclosed hammer blowback designed by John 
Browning, was introduced. From this developed the 
Browning Model 1910 manufactured by FN. It is 
one of the most widely imitated, copied, and mod¬ 
ified designs ever developed. Literally hundreds of 
variants of Belgian, German, and Spanish manu¬ 
facture exist. 

A new Mannlicher lock-breech pistol was intro¬ 
duced also in 1903, but it was never very successful. 
In this year also Bergmann produced the locked- 
breech designs which were later manufactured in 
Belgium and met with considerable success under 
the name of Bergmann-Bayard and Bayard 1908 and 
19!°. 

In England the first Webley Automatic Pistol, 
one of .455 caliber with the typical Webley V-recoil 
spring, was introduced in 1904. It was not a success 
and should not be confused with the official .455 


Mark I adopted the the British Royal Navy in 1913. 

The 1905 Model Colt in .45 caliber and its later 
modification in 1908 were based on the general slide 
design of the earlier .38 Colt Automatics, and were, 
of course, designed by John Browning. 

Webley brought out their first blowback auto¬ 
matic, a .32 pocket model in 1906; while in the 
United States in the same year the Savage .45 was 
introduced at U. S. Government trials. This arm 
later appeared in a modified form in .32 caliber in 
1910. The last model of this make was introduced 
in 1917. Also in 1906 the Italian Glisenti was first 
seen, though it was not adopted by the Italian Army 
until 1910. Austria-Hungary officially adopted the 
Roth-Steyr 8-mm. for cavalry use in 1907, marking 
the first large-scale production of an arm which had 
been patented seven or eight years earlier. 

The year 1908 marked the introduction of the .25 
Colt Vest Pocket Model, a Browning striker-fired 
design which was also manufactured in the same 
year by FN in Belgium under the name of the Baby 
Browning. Like its enclosed-hammer type big 
brother the .32 Colt Automatic, this arm has been 
copied, imitated, and modified under a fantastic 
number of trade names. 

Webley launched an automatic in 1910 to shoot 
the .38 Colt Automatic pistol cartridge, using the 
breech lock of the type found in the more widely 
distributed .455 Mark I. This must not be confused 
with the blowback pistol of similar appearance 
called the 9-mm. High Velocity, which did not 
appear until two years later and which shoots the 
weaker 9-mm. Browning Long cartridge. 

The Browning-designed .45 Colt Government 
Model was introduced in 1911. This is one of the 
finest military pistols ever made and is still, with 
a few modifications, the official pistol of the U. S. 
forces. Also in 1911 another basic type, the powerful 
9-mm. Steyr-Hahn, appeared in Austria. This was 
slightly modified in 1915 and 1916, and converted 
to German service caliber in 1940. 

The Hungarian long-recoil .32 Frommer-Stop 
was marketed in 1912, an unusual locked type to 
shoot the low-powered .32 automatic cartridge. Also 
in this year S. 8c W. launched their .35 Automatic 
based on the Belgian Pieper. As we have seen, the 
Webley 8c Scott .455 Mark I was produced in 1913: 
and except for the Italian Beretta of 1915 and a 
tremendous variety of pocket-pistol types, nothing 
further of consequence was developed until 1918 
when the Remington .380 Automatic Pistol with a 
hesitation-locked breech was made. 

For the next ten years development was confined 
for the most part to Spain, where dozens of makes 
under hundreds of brand names were made for 
export trade. Practically every known variety was 
imitated or modified. The one real development of 
this area and this period was in the field of cheap 
blowback pistols to shoot powerful cartridges which 
were generally believed to require an expensive 
locked-breech pistol. There is something to be 
learned from the Spanish development of blowbacks 
to shoot such cartridges as the 9-mm. Bayard and 
the 9-mm. Parabellum. 

By 1926 the Czechs had developed arms plants 
which seemed to show marked German trends in 
their designs. In that year Ceska Zbrojovka pro- 
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duced a Steyr-type revolving barrel locked pistol 
of .380 caliber which possessed a lockwork of gen¬ 
eral Mauser design. This arm was later adopted as 
the official side-arm of the Czech army. A later 
version, popularly called the Strakonitz from the 
location of the government plant making it, incor¬ 
porated a double-action trigger feature. A .32 auto¬ 
matic of the same general design but of blowback 
type with a rigid barrel was manufactured and mar¬ 
keted as the 1928 Model by Bohmischerwaffen at 
Prague. 

In 1928 a military model of the Le Fran^ais blow¬ 
back was first sold in France, a weapon embodying 
several interesting features, including a simple 
double-action firing mechanism and several novel 
safety features. 

For the succeeding years until the present a quick 
resume tells the story of development as follows: 

U. S .: Only .22 target automatic pistols received any real 
attention. 

Great Britain: Practically none. 

Belgium: Important modifications by FN in 1935 of the 
basic Colt-Browning locked-breech design. 

Poland: Same as Belgium—the F. B. Radom. 

Russia: Same as Belgium—the Tokarev. 

Japan: Introduction of a highly efficient design, the 1925 
Nambu, of inadequate caliber. Later further simplified for 
manufacture. 

France: Modification of the Browning system—the MAS 
* 935 - 

Italy: Modifications and improvements of Beretta pistols— 
the 1923 to 1934. 

Austria: Introduction of several advanced forms of double¬ 
action automatic systems, notably the “Little Tom,” Wiener 
Waffenfabrik. 

Hungary: Modification of the Browning system—the M 
1937 . 

Argentina and Chile: New factories making excellent copies 
and imitations of standard Colt and Smith & Wesson designs 
—the Criolla and FAG. 

Germany: Widespread development of new and highly im¬ 
proved forms including the famous Walther PP and PPK 
Pocket Automatics with double-action trigger systems, simpli¬ 
fied takedown, new safety features, improved metals. The 
Mauser and the Sauer & Sohn streamlined pistols competing 
with the Walthers. Minor modifications of the Luger and 
lockwork improvement in the Military Mauser. The Walther 
Heeres Pistol, the double-action new lock-breech pistol, was 
adopted in 1938 to replace the Luger. Shooting the Luger 
(Parabellum) 9-mm. cartridge, it is the pistol every veteran 
of the African and European campaigns knows as the P-38. 

Czechoslovakia: Improved Strakovitz double-Action auto¬ 
matic pistols whose barrels hinge at the muzzle to permit 
ease of cleaning. 

Spain: Further modifications of Mauser Military (Astra, 
Royal, Azul) and of the Colt-Browning (Astra, Llama). 

Finland: The Lahti. 

Noncay: Colt-Browning modifications. 

Pistol and Revolver Types. Pistols. The term pis¬ 
tol, signifying the smallest general type of firearm— 
a type intended to be fired from one hand, wherein 
the cartridge or cartridges must be inserted directly 
into the chamber which is an integral part of the 
barrel itself— embraces the following types: 

Single-Shot Pistols. Originally made with short 
barrels in calibers .22, .32, .38, and .41 rim-fire as 
pocket pistols. Later manufactured in calibers as 
high as .50 as Army and Navy issue. Still later, as 
target pistols in calibers from .22 rim-fire to .44 Rus¬ 
sian center-fire. 

Modem production model single-shot pistols are 
almost entirely .22 Long Rifle. Special models, of 
course, may be any caliber or description. Practically 
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all are intended for target use. Since single-shot 
target pistols represent the only class of true pistols 
(as distinguished from revolvers and automatic pis¬ 
tols) which have any present or predictable future 
value, the characteristics of the outstanding types 
are given herewith, with particular reference to the 
outstanding types are given herewith, with partic¬ 
ular reference to the tested systems of locking the 
breech. Successful pistol designs fall into the fol¬ 
lowing classifications: 

Breech Locking Systems. (1) Hinge frame, stand¬ 
ing breech. In this type, the barrel is hinged to a 
forward extension of the receiver and is fastened 
with a spring-controlled latch to the upright section 
of the receiver forming the standing breech which 
supports the head of the cartridge case as the weapon 
is fired. When the latch is released, the muzzle of 
the barrel is tipped down to expose the cartridge 
chamber and to operate the extractor to lift the 
empty case up or to eject it completely from the 
pistol. This is the commonest form of successful 
single-shot pistol. 

The outstanding examples are listed here. The 
.22 Long Rifle Smith & Wesson tipup pistols: In 
these, the latch is on the breech end of the barrel 
and snaps down over the standing breech to lock. 
The firing pin is attached to the hammer. Opening 
the pistol ejects the empty cartridge case from the 
pistol. The British .22 Long Rifle Webley & Scott 
Single Shot: In this pistol, the breech latch is op¬ 
erated by pushing forward the front of the trigger 
guard. The firing pin is attached to the hammer. 
Opening the action ejects the cartridge case. The 
.22 Long Rifle Harrington & Richardson U.S.R.A. 
Model: This is similar to the S. 8c W. The Stevens 
No. 10 : The latch is on the left side of the receiver. 
A knob-type striker of the rifle type is used; there 
is no hammer. Opening the pistol extracts the case 
far enough to permit it to be withdrawn, but does 
not eject it from the pistol. The Stevens, Conlin, 
Diamond, Gould, and Offhand Models: Calibers .22 
and .22 Long Rifle. These models vary only in 
weights, trigger designs, sights, and grips. Mechanic¬ 
ally they function alike. Latches in these pistols 
are push buttons mounted on the left side of the 
receiver. The U. S. Wurfflein and Hopkins & Allen 
.22 Long Rifle: Similar to the S. 8c W. but with 
different types of latches. The German Arminius, 
operated by right- or left-side latches on the receiver, 
and the Stoeger Challenger operated by pushing for¬ 
ward the trigger guard tang. 

(2) Crane frame, standing breech. The barrel is 
assembled to a forward extension of the receiver on 
a swinging crane, and is fastened with a pull-type 
spring-controlled latch to the standing breech. 
When the latch on the left side of the receiver is 
pulled back, the barrel assembly can be swung out 
to the left on the crane, as in the case of a swing- 
out-cylinder revolver. Pressure on the base of the 
ejector rod ejects the empty case. This is a manual 
rod-ejector, as opposed to the automatic-lever type 
found in hinge-frame types. In exterior appearance 
this pistol closely resembles a regular Colt revolver. 

The .22 Long Rifle Colt Camp Perry Model is 
the only modern pistol to use this system. The basic 
principle is derived from the old National and Colt 
Derringer .41 rim-fire pocket pistols. In those old 


pistols, however, it is necessary to half-cock the 
pistol, then press a spring button to swing the barrel 
on its crane and push up the side ejector latch to 
eject. The Camp Perry has an ultra-fast double¬ 
action lockwork. 

(3) Pivot frame, standing breech. In this type, the 
barrel is fastened by a pivot to a forward extension 
of the receiver, permitting it to be swung away from 
the standing breech when the spring latch is re¬ 
leased. The act of swinging the breech end of the 
barrel away (usually to the right) operates a lever 
arrangement to extract the empty case. 

The .22 Long Rifle Smith 8c Wesson Straightline 
model uses this system. Instead of the regulation 
pivot-type hammer, this pistol has a striker which 
moves forward in a straight line to fire the cartridge. 
The basic principle is derived from the .22 Short 
pistol of Frank Wesson and from several early types 
of Derringer pocket pistols. In exterior appearance 
and in balance this type of pistol suggests an auto¬ 
matic pistol. 

(4) Rigid frame, rolling breechblock. In this type, 
the barrel is fastened securely to the receiver, and 
the cartridge in the chamber is supported by a 
breech piece containing a firing pin and extractor 
which is rolled forward on a heavy center pin after 
the cartridge has been inserted. The hammer is also 
the breech bolt and is mounted on the same center 
pin as the breech piece. A spring holds the breech 
piece against the cartridge head until the hammer 
falls. The fall of the hammer not only drives the 
firing pin ahead to discharge the cartridge, but also 
rolls the hammer ahead to positively lock the breech. 
Recocking the hammer, then drawing back the 
breech piece, extracts the cartridge case far enough 
to permit it to be withdrawn with the fingers. 

The .22 Long Rifle Remington pistol on the Army 
model .50-caliber frame exemplifies this type. This 
pistol is extremely heavy for its type, weighing about 
2^4 pounds. It is an extremely accurate pistol, not 
so subject to wear as is the hinge-frame type. It is 
no longer manufactured in this country. 

(5) Rigid frame, falling breechblock. In this type 
the barrel is screwed securely to the receiver, and 
the cartridge in the chamber is supported by a 
heavy Martini-type falling block. When a lever, 
often the trigger guard, is depressed it lowers a 
hinged block containing the firing pin. The bottom 
of the block strikes an arm of the extractor and 
ejects the empty cartridge case. Lowering the block 
may also automatically recock the pistol. A cartridge 
is inserted in the firing chamber. Returning the 
lever to its closed position raises the block and 
presses it securely against the head of the cartridge 
case. 

Examples of this type are the German Udo 
Anschutz .22 Long Rifle Record Match and similar 
pistols. The blocks in these pistols are usually ac¬ 
tuated by pulling an extension of the back strap 
on the grip. Triggers are usually set on these models 
by a lever on the left side of the receiver. When the 
breechblock is down, the chamber is entirely ex¬ 
posed. Literally scores of pistols of this general type 
were made in Germany and Switzerland prior to 
* 945 - 

(6) Rigid frame, turning bolt. In this type, the 
action is that of the familiar bolt-action rifle. Lifting 











the bolt handle and pulling it straight back ejects 
the empty cartridge case and cocks the striker. A 
cartridge is inserted, the bolt is pushed forward, and 
the handle is turned down to locked position ex¬ 
actly as in the case of the common door bolt. Ex¬ 
amples: German .22 Long Rifle Mauser target pis¬ 
tols and French M.A.S. Buffalo-Stand .22 Long Rifle 
target pistols. 

Double-Barreled Pistols . These were originally 
made early in the metallic-cartridge era as pocket 
pistols and Derringers. Barrels might (a) swing out 
on a pivot, as in the National Derringer; (b) hinge 
down, as in double-barreled shotguns; (c) hinge up 
on the standing breech; (d) pivot to right or left 
away from the standing breech; (e) slide forward on 
the receiver extension over the trigger guard. 

Modern production models of double-barreled 
pistols are made only in Europe. Usually they are 
parallel-barrel types intended for shot cartridges or 
for heavy Continental cartridges which are obsolete 
in the United States or which were never manu¬ 
factured here. It should be noted that while barrels 
in the early pocket types were usually mounted one 
on top of the other, or superposed, saddle pistols 
of the same era were generally of the parallel-barrel 
type. In England these were often made for the 
British .577 Boxer cartridge. 

Double-barreled pistols have outlived their use¬ 
fulness, and have been replaced by more accurate 
revolvers. Early in the present century several Eu¬ 
ropean weapons of the .25-caliber BAR type were 
introduced having two superposed barrels. These do 
not class as straight pistols inasmuch as the cart¬ 
ridges were inserted in a swinging block, and the 
bullets have to jump a gap exactly as in the revolver 
before entering the barrel. 

Multiple-Barreled Pistols. These fall into two gen¬ 
eral classes, both of which are now obsolete because 
of great weight, unwieldiness, and bulk, as well as 
lack of accuracy, (a) Those in which several barrels 
are fastened together or bored from a solid cylinder 
like the old pepperbox pistols of the percussion cap 
era. These are freaks, (b) The obsolete Remington- 
Elliot .22 is a true revolving pistol. Barrels are bored 
the full length of the cylindrical block. Pressure on 
the trigger revolves a striker to fire them succes¬ 
sively. (c) Four- and six-barreled pistols with parallel 
barrels superposed on lower barrels. These weapons 
are usually British and many will shoot current 
ammunition. They have a single trigger and are of 
hinge-frame construction. As many of these weapons 
were brought into use by the British after Dunkirk 
in World War II, and as they will handle the British 
•455 Service cartridges, these weapons may be classed 
as obsolescent only. In the Mitrailleuse pistol of 
Braendlin Armoury, each barrel has a separate 
striker and spring. The trigger is hooked to a ver¬ 
tical spindle on which are projecting studs which, 
when the trigger is pulled, pull back and release the 
strikers to fire the barrels in rotation. In the .455 
Lancaster four-barreled pistol, which resembles the 
Mitrailleuse closely in exterior appearance, the lock- 
work operates like that of the obsolete United States 
.22 Remington-Elliot pistol. The striker is in the 
form of a sleeve which has a projecting arm. Pres¬ 
sure on the trigger turns a ratchet to rotate the 
striker to permit its arm to hit the four firing pins 
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in succession as the trigger is pulled four times. 

Four-barreled pistols with the barrels mounted 
on top of the other were manufactured early in the 
century as transition arms in Europe. Some of these 
were exposed-hammer and some the enclosed ham¬ 
mer type. The four barrels formed a single unit 
which, when loaded, was inserted in guides in the 
standing breech section of the receiver or was hinged 
to the forward extension of the receiver. The Amer¬ 
ican Marston was a popular arm of this type. 

Examples: (1) The Reform Pistol. This was made 
in Germany, Belgium, and Austria. It is usually 
chambered for the .25 Colt Auto Pistol cartridge. 
The barrel block is removed for loading. The block 
is inserted and the trigger pulled to fire the first 
shot. Pulling the trigger the second time lifts the 
barrel block to bring the second barrel in line with 
the firing pin and, as the second cartridge is fired, 
gas from it escapes through a breech hole into barrel 
No. 1 to blow the empty case out of that barrel. 
The third pull fires No. 3 and ejects No. 2 barrel. 
The fourth pull fires No. 4 barrel and clears No. 3. 
The barrel block is then removed for reloading, and 
the fourth barrel must be cleared with a stick or 
cleaning rod. This ingenious pistol is widely dis¬ 
tributed in Europe and South America, and, as it 
uses current cartridges, may be classed as obsolescent 
but not obsolete. 

(2) The Regnum Pistol. This European pistol 
also has four barrels bored one on top of the other 
from a solid block, but the barrel block is tipped 
down when the release catch on the left side of the 
receiver is depressed, to load and unload. The four 
barrels are loaded with .25 Colt Auto Pistol cart¬ 
ridges. Four pulls on the trigger will fire the four 
barrels in succession. The arm is then hinged open 
to unload. This is the enclosed-hammer type, which 
is flat and readily concealed. It is purely a close- 
quarters arm, of course, and is deficient in both 
accuracy and striking energy. 

The only production models of multiple-parallel- 
barreled pistols in the present century were freak 
four-barreled pistols like the U. S. Brownie made 
by Mossberg Arms as a cheap .22-caliber arm; and 
several European imitations of the U. S. Shattuck 
Unique, a short four-barreled pistol intended to be 
concealed in the palm of the hand. 

Repeating Pistols. These are weapons in which a 
number of cartridges (usually five) are inserted in 
the handle of the pistol, and in which the barrel is 
loaded and the cartridge fired and case ejected by 
mechanical spring action, usually brought about by 
squeezing levers in the grip against spring tension, 
then releasing the grip and repeating the motion 
to fire successive cartridges. 

These are transition arms which were an attempt 
to provide the gas-seal feature of the pistol (where 
no gas can escape because the bullet does not have 
to jump a gap in the revolver when going from the 
cylinder to the barrel) together with the mechanical 
sureness of action possessed by the revolver which, 
unlike the automatic pistol, is not dependent on 
the cartridge (which may be defective) for reloading. 

The French Gaulois and Merveilleux are ex¬ 
amples of this type. The Gaulois held its special 
8-mm. cartridges in the handle of the pistol. The 
Merveilleux closely resembled the Gaulois, but used 
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a special 6-mm. cartridge. With the magazine 
loaded, pressure of the hand around the grip 
squeezed in a section which forced a cartridge into 
the chamber of the single barrel, cocked and tripped 
the striker to fire the cartridge. Releasing the pres¬ 
sure permitted springs to force back the grip, open 
the breech, and eject the empty cartridge case. The 
magazine spring forced the next cartridge in. 

These weapons are still widely distributed in 
Europe, but no ammunition for them has ever been 
made in the United States. These are overly com¬ 
plicated and inaccurate. 

Magazine Pistols. These differ from automatic 
pistols in that some manual operation by the free 
hand is necessary to prepare them for successive 
shots. They usually require the employment of both 
hands. They resemble automatics in that they carry 
extra cartridges—often in the handle—ready for 
mechanical feeding into the chamber of the single 
barrel. 

Example: The .22 Long Rifle Fiala pistol. This 
weapon is no longer manufactured. While in ex¬ 
terior appearance it very closely resembles a regular 
.22 target automatic pistol and houses its cartridges 
in a removable magazine in a grip, it differs in that 
the sliding breechblock is mechanically locked 
whenever it is in forward position. When a .22 
automatic pistol is fired, the slide is blown back to 
eject the empty cartridge case, cock the hammer, 
and compress the recoil spring, which then moves 
forward to reload the firing chamber from the 
magazine. In the magazine pistol of Fiala type, when 
the cartridge has been fired, it is necessary to press 
in and release the slide lock at the breech, then pull 
the slide back by hand to eject the empty, recock 
the hammer, and clear the top of the magazine so 
the slide may go home to pick up a loaded cartridge. 

Bittner, Schwarzlose, and similar repeating pistols 
were merely transition arms which do not merit 
attention here. 

Semi-Automatic Pistols . While this specific term is 
applied by Webley 8c Scott to their British-made 
self-ejecting pistol, it is not properly applied. Ac¬ 
tually this weapon resembles an automatic target 
pistol, but in reality is a single-shot automatic - 
ejecting-cocking pistol. Each cartridge must be in¬ 
serted in the firing chamber by hand. The breech¬ 
block slide must be pulled back by hand before the 
first cartridge can be loaded, then pushed forward 
by hand to close the breech. 

As the cartridge fires, the pressure of gas in the 
cartridge case forces the head of the case back against 
the face of the breechblock. As the bullet leaves the 
barrel, backward pressure blows the slide back to 
cock the hammer while the residual pressure in the 
chamber blows the empty case out of the pistol— 
sometimes. A hand ejector is provided for use when 
ejection does not occur automatically. When a 
loaded cartridge is inserted, the slide must again be 
pushed forward manually. 

Automatic Pistols. The term automatic pistol 
by accepted usage signifies a weapon intended to be 
fired normally with one hand in which pressing 
the trigger when the chamber and magazine are 
loaded (a) fires the cartridge in the chamber; (b) 
ejects the fired cartridge case; (c) cocks the firing 
mechanism ready for the next shot; and (d) loads 


a cartridge from the magazine into the chamber in 
position for firing. Strictly speaking, of course, auto¬ 
matic pistols should really be classed as “semi¬ 
automatic”; but popular usage makes it necessary 
to class them by the term under which they are 
generally known. 

During the rearward movement of the breech 
mechanism, which is normally accomplished by re¬ 
coil, a disconnecting unit is automatically forced 
down to break the connection between the sear 
which holds the hammer or striker at full cock and 
the trigger bar. This principle (which may vary 
greatly in mechanical application in different arms 
and is considered in detail in discussing specific de¬ 
signs) prevents the firing of more than one shot for 
each pull of the trigger, since the trigger must be 
released to permit springs to force the connecting 
trigger bar into position to release the sear for the 
next shot. 

Full-automatic pistols in which a single pressure 
on the trigger will fire the full contents of the mag¬ 
azine are useless and generally dangerous. Such 
types are not made in the United States and they 
have no practical value for defense or target work. 

Pistols of the Le Fran^ais type (for example, .32 
ACP, 9-mm. Browning Long, and 8-mm. Roth-Steyr) 
are more correctly classed as “self-loading” pistols 
in that the rearward motion of the breechblock does 
not cock the firing mechanism but merely ejects and 
reloads the firing chamber. In these types pressure 
on the trigger cocks and releases the striker. 

Commercially successful automatic pistols fall 
into the following classes: 

Simple Blowbacks. The vast majority of all .22, 
.25, .32, and .380 automatic pistols operate on this 
system. A powerful spring holds the breechblock 
against the head of the cartridge in the firing cham¬ 
ber at the instant of discharge. Theoretically the 
expanding gases inside the cartridge case force the 
bullet down the barrel and simultaneously force 
the head of the case back against the face of the 
breechblock. In actual practice the light bullet is 
out of the barrel before the breech opens apprecia¬ 
bly. This system works most efficiently when the 
weight of the bullet is 110 grains or less, the case is 
parallel sided, and the chamber pressure is under 
5000 pounds per square inch. However, it must be 
noted that in Spain blowbacks are made with very 
heavy springs to shoot the most powerful pistol car¬ 
tridges made; and the true mechanics of this system 
warrant much more scientific study by arms manu¬ 
facturers. 

(1) Barrels. Since blowback pistols are operated 
by recoil (or projection of the fired case as it im¬ 
parts momentum to the breechblock) the barrels are 
stationary, and may be easily removable as in the 
Colt .32 ACP or may be pinned into their mounting 
as in the case of the Walthers using the .32 ACP 
cartridge. 

(2) Magazines are normally removable and posi¬ 
tioned in the handle (similar to that of the Colt 
Government .45), but in the Bergmann 6.5-mm. are 
not removable and are positioned ahead of the trig¬ 
ger guard. 

(3) Breechblocks may be integral parts of the slide 
forging (Browning, Colt, Sauer, Walther, and 





Webley under .25 ACP, .32 ACP, and .380 ACP), or 
may be separate units of lesser weight requiring 
more powerful recoil springs (S.&W. and Steyr .32 
ACP and .35 S.&W. Auto). 

(4) Firing mechanisms may be the striker-type in 
which trigger pressure releases the firing (striker) 
pin and permits its spring to drive it ahead to dis¬ 
charge the cartridge (Colt and Mauser .25 ACP); 
the concealed hammer (hammerless) type such as 
the Colt .32 ACP, Sauer Model 38 for the .32 ACP 
cartridge, and the Browning 9-mm. Long in which 
the slide completely encloses the hammer to provide 
a smooth exterior which will not catch on clothing 
when being drawn rapidly; and the exposed-ham¬ 
mer type such as the Czech and Star automatic pis¬ 
tols for the .32 ACP cartridge. 

In general, strikers in pistols require fewer parts 
than hammer mechanisms but are not so reliable. 
Concealed hammers (and strikers also) have the dis¬ 
advantage commonly encountered (Colt type) that 
they are always fully cocked when the firing chamber 
is loaded, which weakens the mainspring by too long 
compression if the arm is carried constantly ready 
for action. In European types such as the Sauer 
Model 38 where an exterior lever permits the ham¬ 
mer to be safely lowered on a loaded chamber and 
a double-action trigger permits bringing the arm 
into immediate action, this defect has been over¬ 
come. Exposed hammers have the advantage that 
they can be lowered to ease the mainspring, but have 
the disadvantage that they must then be thumb- 
cocked before the arm can be fired. 

Triggers may have trigger bars passing stirrup- 
fashion across the magazine well to transmit finger 
pressure and push the sear out of engagement with 
the hammer (.32 Colt Auto); connector bars to push 
the sear out of engagement with the striker (.25 
Colt Auto); a trigger nose to transmit pressure 
through an interceptor block to the sear to release 
it (Mauser .32 ACP); a pivoted trigger whose bar 
is pulled forward as the trigger is pressed and draws 
the sear out of engagement with the hammer (Wal- 
ther PPK .380 ACP); and other operating differences 
which are covered under the descriptions of indi¬ 
vidual pistols where necessary. 

(5) Cocking systems of the double-action type 
have been highly developed in Europe (Walther 
PPK, Sauer Model 38, and Little Tom, .32 ACP). 
In these pistols, as in all standard types, the slide 
must be drawn to the rear and released manually 
to load the firing chamber; this action also cocks 
the hammer. If the hammer is then lowered, the 
weapon may be carried in complete safety and with¬ 
out the mainspring being compressed. Instead of 
thumb-cocking the hammer or pulling the slide 
back as is normally required to fire an automatic 
pistol under these condtiions, in the double-action 
types it is necessary only to press the trigger to raise 
and drop the hammer. If the cartridge should mis¬ 
fire, a second pull on the trigger will again raise and 
drop the hammer, usually discharging the average 
defective cartridge. 

(6) Disconnectors are an essential design factor 
in all good automatic pistols, since they prevent 
firing more than one shot for each pull of the trig¬ 
ger. The most common design is that developed by 
Browning and used in the Colt .32 Auto. In this type 
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a bar mounted with the sear rises so that when the 
slide is fully home the top of the disconnector seats 
in a cut in the underside of the slide; and when it 
is so seated the sear is in contact with the trigger 
bar. Any opening movement of the slide causes 
it to ride over the projecting head of the discon¬ 
nector, thrusting it down against its spring pressure 
and breaking the connection between trigger bar 
and sear. Thus when the slide returns to full for¬ 
ward position, it is necessary to momentarily release 
trigger pressure to permit the spring to force the 
disconnector up into its slide slot to complete the 
trigger connection. The various types of disconnec¬ 
tors are discussed where necessary under the in¬ 
dividual automatic pistols described. All types re¬ 
quire that the trigger must be deliberately released 
between shots, and that the slide or breechblock 
must be fully home before trigger pressure will re¬ 
lease the hammer or striker. 

(7) Magazine disconnectors are spring-controlled 
levers or bars projecting into the magazine well or so 
mounted in the grips that when the magazine is 
withdrawn their springs force them out or down to 
break connection between trigger and sear; when 
the magazine is in place the firing contact is main¬ 
tained. These are designed as a safety measure to 
prevent discharge of a round in the chamber which 
is often overlooked when the magazine is extracted. 
The various types are discussed under the arms em¬ 
ploying them (see Beretta, Colt, Mauser, and Sauer 
under .32 ACP). 

(8) Safeties fall into two general classes, manual 
and automatic. Manual safeties are generally thumb- 
pieces so mounted on the receiver or slide that push¬ 
ing the exposed lever turns a cutaway pin to lock 
the hammer or striker and sometimes the sear also, 
though some types lock the trigger. Automatic grip 
safeties are movable pieces so mounted in the grip 
that in general they are held out by springs when 
at rest, and in that position they prevent connection 
between trigger and sear; but when the pistol is held 
firmly in the hand ready for shooting, the grip is 
squeezed in and completes the firing hookup. The 
manual and grip safeties used in the Colt .25 and .32 
Auto are the basis for most of the variations, but 
the important types are all considered under de¬ 
scriptions of specific weapons where necessary. One 
unusual type of automatic safety is that employed in 
double-action Walther pistols, where the firing pin 
is securely locked by a floating cutaway pin at all 
times except when the sear, as it is pushed to full 
cock, lifts a hammer lever which raises the lock pin 
out of the path of the firing pin. Cutaways of the 
Colt .45 (Plate II) and of the Walther “P-38” (Plate 
XXXV) show two types employed. 

(9) Mainsprings may be flat springs (Colt and 
Mauser .32 Auto) or coil springs (Beretta and Web¬ 
ley) mounted in the grip section of the receiver. 

(10) Recoil springs are generally coil springs. 
They may be mounted with guides below the barrel 
(all Colt Auto Pistols except the .22); above the 
barrel (S.&W. .32 Auto); around the barrel (Wal¬ 
ther PPK); in the front of the grip (Le Francais); 
or in the side (Colt .22 Woodsman). The Webley 
.32 Auto uses a powerful V-spring mounted under 
the right-hand grip. 

Blow Forward. This is essentially the same as the 
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blowback except that the breech is solid and the 
barrel and other recoiling units slide forward to 
eject and reload the chamber on the return stroke. 
The Schwarzlose .32 ACP is one of the few examples 
of this type. 

Delayed Blowback—Hesitation System. This sys¬ 
tem mechanically delays the breech opening on the 
general principle of the common door-check. As in 
the standard blowback design, the breech opening 
starts simultaneously with the movement of the bul¬ 
let, but in the case of the 7.65-mm. Mannlicher a 
cam supported by the mainspring is held in contact 
with the breechblock providing additional resist¬ 
ance to rapid breech opening; while in the Reming¬ 
ton for the .32 and .380 ACP cartridge the forward 
member of a two-piece movable breechblock sup¬ 
ports the cartridge-case head and transmits the 
momentum imparted to it to the rear member, caus¬ 
ing it to unlock the forward unit which has engaged 
with the receiver after short opening travel. In a 
recoil-operated arm, when as in the case of the pis¬ 
tols just listed the barrel is rigid, it is obvious that 
the breechblock begins its opening action with the 
discharge of the cartridge, hence the action is not 
truly locked but is actually merely checked or de¬ 
layed. 

Locked-Breech Design . When powerful loads or 
heavy bullets are used in an automatic pistol it is 
desirable to have the breech firmly locked until the 
bullet has left the barrel. Without exception all the 
successful automatic pistols ever put into produc¬ 
tion are recoil operated. (Primer- and gas-operated 
pistols have been made or produced experimentally 
but have never achieved commercial success and are 
only of interest to the collector.) In locked-breech 
actions the barrel is secured to the breechblock by 
a variety of mechanical means at the instant of fir¬ 
ing. The rearward thrust of the expanding powder 
gases pushes the head of the cartridge case back 
against the face of the breechblock exactly as in the 
common blowback design; but unlike the blowback 
the breech does not begin to open immediatelv. The 
breechblock, which is held forward by the recoil 
spring, starts back but is compelled to draw with it 
the barrel and lock. After the bullet has left the 
barrel, the motion of the barrel is halted and un¬ 
locked from the breechblock, and at that point the 
momentum imparted to the face of the breechblock 
can continue to carry the breech mechanism still 
further to the rear to carry out the cycle of ejecting, 
cocking, and compressing the recoil spring to pro¬ 
vide the power for the forward loading stroke of the 
action. 

(1) Browning-Colt Locked-Breech System. This is 
the most widely imitated locking system ever de¬ 
signed for an automatic pistol. When the breech¬ 
block (which is part of the slide in this design) is 
fully forward the recoil spring holds it thrust for¬ 
ward against the face of the barrel, in which posi¬ 
tion the rear of the barrel is raised up on a swinging 
link so that ribs on its top surface lock securely into 
corresponding grooves in the ceiling of the slide. 
During recoil the slide and barrel travel locked to¬ 
gether until the rear of the barrel swinging down 
on its link is disengaged from the slide and its travel 
halted, permitting the breechblock-slide to continue 


rearward travel to function the action. (Under .45 
ACP see U. S. Govt. Model 1911-1911A1 for an ex¬ 
ample of this system. There are a number of modi¬ 
fications of this system of breech-locking, some of 
which are employed in the official side-arms of sev¬ 
eral nations. The French 7.65-mm. and the Russian 
Tokarev 7.62-mm. are examples. 

(2) Browning Hi-Power Locked-Breech System. 
While this is essentially the system developed by 
John M. Browning for the Colt listed above, it uses 
a barrel nose forged as part of the barrel unit in 
place of the earlier swinging link to cam the barrel 
down and up to unlock and lock into the slide ceil¬ 
ing. The over-all design is simpler than that of the 
earlier type. The 9-mm. Luger and the Belgian and 
Canadian Browning Hi-Power 13-shot pistols are 
examples of this type, of which there are also some 
modifications. 

(3) Mauser Military Locked-Breech System. This 
is one of the oldest and most successful systems in 
use. Instead of the conventional slide this design 
utilizes a separate breechblock traveling in an ex¬ 
tension of the barrel. A separate prop-up locking 
piece on the receiver is forced up engaging in re¬ 
cesses in the bottom of the breechblock when the 
action is closed. After short rearward travel locked 
together, the barrel is halted and the bolt lock 
forced down to free the breechblock (or bolt) to let 
it travel back to eject and cock. The 7.63-mm. 
Mauser is a perfect example, of which there are sev¬ 
eral modifications. 

(4) Steyr Hammer Military Locked-Breech Sys¬ 
tem. This type uses a conventional breechblock 
slide which recoils locked to the barrel for a short 
distance. As the barrel moves it is revolved by cam 
action. Locking lugs on the barrel are rotated out of 
locking recesses in the slide freeing the slide to con¬ 
tinue to the rear as the barrel travel is halted. 

The 9-mm. Steyr, shown in Plate XLI, is an ex¬ 
ample of this system, which involves a barrel rota¬ 
tion of 60 degrees. Several modifications of this 
system are in existence, some of which involve a 
barrel rotation of 30 degrees; and the 8-mm. Roth- 
Steyr has a similar system which involves a barrel 
rotation of 90 degrees. Savage pistols, since they em¬ 
ploy revolving barrels, are true locked-breech design; 
however, the degree of rotation is so slight and the 
weight of the reciprocating parts is so light that they 
represent a comparatively inefficient lock. They open 
practically as fast as an ordinary blowback and have 
heavy recoil for the cartridges employed. However, 
it is not strictly correct to class them as anything but 
locked-breech types in view of their construction. 

(5) Luger Parabellum Locked-Breech System. 
This design has never been imitated, probably due 
to the cost of manufacture. Instead of the familiar 
slide this pistol utilizes a breechblock unit mounted 
in arms extending back from the barrel. When the 
breechblock is fully forward it is securely locked to 
the face of the barrel by a toggle joint behind it 
which lies below the horizontal. After short locked 
recoil the barrel is halted and at that point the grip¬ 
ping surfaces on the toggle strike ramps on the re¬ 
ceiver breaking the toggle joint, causing it to buckle 
and draw the breechblock straight back to eject and 


cock. (See g-mm. Luger at Plate XXXVII for 
example of this system.) 

(6) Glisenti Locked-Breech System. This is a de¬ 
sign employing a vertical swinging block which 
locks in the underside of the breechblock. It is not 
a strong design; it is employed only in the g-mm. 
Italian Glisenti and has never been imitated. 

(7) Japanese Nambu and Pattern 14 Locked- 
Breech System. Unlike the other Japanese service 
pistols, this weapon uses a slide which covers the 
barrel and comprises the breechblock. It is locked 
by a rising wedge cammed up from the receiver 
ahead of the trigger. (See under 8-mm. Nambu for 
complete description.) 

(9) Webley & Scott Locked-Breech System. After 
short recoil during which the barrel and breech¬ 
block are securely locked together by a locking 
shoulder on top of the barrel engaging in a corres¬ 
ponding shoulder in the breechblock slide, the bar¬ 
rel moves down diagonal grooves in the slide and 
is halted while the freed slide continues on to the 
rear in its tracks in the receiver. (Under .455 Auto¬ 
matic see Webley & Scott.) 

(10) Bergmann-Bayard Locked-Breech System. 
This arm does not employ .the slide principle but 
utilizes instead a falling block through which the 
separate breechblock can pass. Barrel and breech¬ 
block recoil locked together for a short distance 
until the block is forced down, the barrel is halted, 
and the breechblock completes its rearward travel. 
The g-mm. Bayard Military is an example of this 
system. 

(11) Walther P -38 Locked-Breech System. This is 
the latest and one of the strongest designs. A locking 
block is hinged in a specially shaped lug which is an 
integral part of the barrel forging and is positioned 
below the chamber. The lock has projections on 
either side at the top which engage in recesses ma¬ 
chined into the slide. The barrel and breechblock- 
slide recoil together about one-half inch. Then a 
plunger mounted in the forward face of the barrel 
lug strikes against the receiver and is forced back 
to push the hinged locking block down out of en¬ 
gagement with the slide. The barrel is halted and 
the slide travels alone to the rear for ejection and 
cocking functions. 

While this ingenious design is one of the strong¬ 
est known it has the serious defect that when the 
arm is dismounted the locking block may be easily 
removed, and the pistol can be assembled without 
replacing the block. The pistol can be operated by 
hand in this condition without the defect being 
noted. If it is fired the slide will be jammed and may 
ruin the pistol, as the cartridge used develops an 
extremely high breech pressure. 

(12) Frommer Locked-Breech System-Long Re¬ 
coil. This arm differs radically not only in its method 
of locking the breech but also in its type of opera¬ 
tion. 

Under the short-recoil system used in all other 
successful automatic pistols (the term is relative 
and indicates a barrel travel of one-eighth to one- 
half the length of the cartridge in different arms) 
the breechblock members continue rearward travel 
after the barrel has been halted. In the long-recoil 
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system the bolt and barrel travel back locked to¬ 
gether for the full distance of the recoil stroke, 
which is necessarily longer than the length of the 
cartridge used. The bolt (or breechblock) is then 
mechanically caught and held while a barrel-return 
spring pushes the barrel ahead for extraction and 
ejection of the empty case, after which a second 
spring drives the bolt forward to chamber a new car¬ 
tridge. The locking action consists of locking lugs 
on a revolving bolt head which engage in corres¬ 
ponding recesses in the barrel extension. When the 
action recoils and the bolt is held back by its catch, 
forward motion of the barrel pulls on the bolt head 
causing it to revolve out of locking engagement. 
The Frommer .32 ACP is an example of this 
system. 

(13) Schwarzlose Locked-Breech System. In this 
unique short-recoil system the continued rearward 
movement of the bolt (or breechblock) after the 
barrel travel is halted results in a cam action which 
revolves the bolt to turn its locking lugs out of re¬ 
cesses in the barrel extension. The 7.63-mm. Schwarz¬ 
lose is an example, but is unsafe if regular Mauser 
7.63-mm. cartridges are employed. 

Other Characteristics of Locked-Breech Pistols. 
The mechanical features covered under blowback 
designs are utilized in locked-breech automatic pis¬ 
tols. In addition it should be noted that most mili¬ 
tary (and a few blowback type) pistols utilize a stop 
generally operated by the rising magazine platform 
(follower) to hold the action open when the last 
shot has been fired. 

(1) Slide Stops. For types which remain open 
when the magazine is withdrawn and are used to 
speed reloading see Colt under .45 ACP; Luger 
under g-mm.; Luger and Mauser under 7.63-mm. 
Mauser. For types which close when the magazine is 
withdrawn, and so are intended only to warn that 
the pistol is empty, see Nambu under 8-mm. Jap¬ 
anese. 

(2) Magazines. For description of removable-mag- 
azine-in-the-handle systems see Colt Auto under .45 
ACP. For non-removable magazine in the handle 
see Steyr under 9-mm. Steyr. The Mauser 7.63-mm. 
has a non-removable magazine ahead of the trigger, 
and the g-mm. Bayard has a removable magazine 
ahead of the trigger. 

Revolvers. The term revolver, signifying a 
weapon intended to be fired normally with one 
hand, and in which the cartridges are inserted in in¬ 
dividual chambers in a cylinder so mounted behind 
the barrel that it can revolve to bring cartridge 
chambers successively in line with the firing pin at 
the rear and the barrel at its front end, and in which 
the bullet must jump a gap from the chamber in the 
cylinder to the barrel, embraces the following types: 

(1) Solid-Frame, Swing-Out Cylinder, Hand-Ejec¬ 
tor Revolvers. All modern revolvers intended to 
shoot powerful cartridges (with the sole exception 
of the British hinge-frame .455) are of this type. In 
this type of revolver, the frame is the structure to 
which the barrel is fastened and into which the re¬ 
volving cylinder assembly is fitted, and which pro¬ 
vides the standing breech, the grip, and the receiver 
for the lockwork. When this is a single-quality forg¬ 
ing, it assures maximum strength. By mounting the 
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cylinder on a crane assembled to the front of the 
frame, it is possible to swing the assembly out by 
releasing a latch, thus permitting speedy unloading 
and reloading without removing any part from the 
revolver, and without sacrificing the inherent 
strength of the solid-frame design. Pressure on the 
ejector rod, which passes down the center of the 
cylinder, forces the head of the ejector out the rear 
of the cylinder, bringing with it all the cartridge 
cases in the chambers, since their rims are resting 
partly on the ejector head. Releasing pressure per¬ 
mits the compressed ejector spring to force the ejec¬ 
tor back into place in the cylinder ready for re¬ 
loading. 

While experimental models have been made (not¬ 
ably in Belgium and Germany) of solid-frame, 
swing-out-cylinder revolvers in which the act of 
swinging out the cylinder affected a series of levers 
which automatically worked the ejector, these 
models were too cumbrous or too complicated to 
stand the test of time. 

(a) United States Examples. All recent Colt and 
Smith 8c Wesson revolvers, including pocket, police, 
army, and target models. These are the finest in the 
world from the standpoint of manufacture, accur¬ 
acy, and dependability. 

All these weapons swing their cylinders out to 
the left. All are exposed-hammer, selective-double¬ 
action types; that is to say, either the hammer may 
be cocked by the thumb so that the only function 
of the trigger when pressed is the single one of re¬ 
leasing the hammer to fire the cartridge, or the 
hammer may be cocked and dropped by simple 
continuous pull on the trigger itself, which thus 
performs the double action of cocking and releas¬ 
ing. All of these revolvers have built-in mechanical 
devices to prevent the weapon from being fired 
except by deliberate pull on the trigger. None are 
provided with manually operated safeties, as they 
are not deemed necessary. 

(b) French Example. The official French Army re¬ 
volver, Model 1892, is in principle the same as the 
U. S. types. However, its cylinder swings out to the 
right, and its latch operates on a pivot. It is provided 
with a hinged side plate which may be swung open 
to afford access to the lockwork. This differs from 
U. S. types in which the side plates are fastened by 
screws. While this is a good revolver in its class, it 
is not to be compared to the Colt and Smith fc Wes¬ 
son. It is, however, well made of good materials. 

(c) Belgian Examples. Literally scores of types of 
solid-frame, swing-out-cylinder, rod-ejector revolv¬ 
ers have been manufactured in Belgium. The qual¬ 
ity of any of these has never been better than fair 
by U. S., British, and German standards. Those 
made by Pieper are the most reliable. These revolv¬ 
ers in general are imitations of the Colt and are usu¬ 
ally classed in Europe as “Colt ejector” types. The 
most common calibers are 5.5-mm. Velodog (a car¬ 
tridge manufactured in this country before the war 
to a limited extent), the 7.62-mm. Russian Nagant, 
and the 8-mm. French Lebel cartridges. Neither of 
the latter cartridges is generally known here. 

Belgian revolvers of this type are made with cyl¬ 
inders swinging to the right, with cylinders swing¬ 
ing to the left, with exposed hammers, with enclosed 
hammers (the so-called “hammerless” type), with 


and without trigger guards, with and without man¬ 
ually operated safety catches such as are common 
to automatic pistols in this country, and in an end¬ 
less variety of barrel lengths and shapes, cylinder 
flutings, and grip designs. Complete coverage of this 
group of freaks would require hundreds of pages of 
discussion which would be of little value since am¬ 
munition is not generally available for them in the 
United States and since they are all of inferior work¬ 
manship or design. Normally they bear proof marks, 
but no manufacturer’s name. 

(d) Spanish Examples. All Spanish revolvers of 
this type are imitations or modifications of Colt or 
Smith 8c Wesson designs. The best of them are fair; 
the worst are positively dangerous. In those which 
are made of fair-quality forgings, the fitting and tol¬ 
erances are poor. Many are made from castings 
which frequently blow up when used with standard 
U. S. ammunition. While there are some Spanish 
automatic pistols of reasonably reliable quality, at 
the time of this writing there are few Spanish re¬ 
volvers worthy of American ownership. 

(e) South American Examples. Recently there 
have appeared numerous swing-out-cylinder weap¬ 
ons made in Argentina which are letter-perfect 
copies of Colt revolvers in exterior appearance. Usu¬ 
ally these arms do not bear any identifying marks 
to show their point of origin, and are intended to 
be sold in South America as genuine Colts. All spe¬ 
cimens of such weapons so far examined have been 
of good-quality forgings, very well finished on the 
outside and fairly well finished inside. Most of them, 
curiously, have the S.8cW. type of rifling. However, 
any weapons whose origin cannot be determined at 
a glance should not be listed as reliable, since only 
the products of an established organization can be 
depended upon to maintain quality. 

(f) Other Nations. No nations other than those 
listed manufacture revolvers of this type on a pro¬ 
duction basis. 

(2) Solid-Frame, Swing-Out-Cylinder, Hand Ejec¬ 
tor, “Gas-Check” Revolvers. This type of revolver 
corresponds generally to those already described, 
but differs in the mechanical arrangement by which 
the cylinder is revolved. It has the added feature of 
a block which thrusts the cylinder forward as the 
hammer is cocked, so that the cut-back (or cham¬ 
fered) chamber is pushed over the tapered mouth 
of the barrel. A specially designed Russian cartridge 
is used with this type of action, and the escape of 
gas between cartridge chamber and barrel is min¬ 
imized. 

While United States manufacturing tolerances 
are so close that comparatively little gas escapes be¬ 
tween the chamber in the cylinder and the barrel, 
this design is capable of considerable development. 

The Belgian Pieper, as made for the Russians, ex¬ 
emplifies this type. It shoots the 7.62-mm. Russian 
Nagant gas-check cartridge, and has been widely 
sold commercially throughout Europe. The cylinder 
swings to the left. 

(3) Solid-Frame, Fixed-Cylinder, Rod-Ejector Re¬ 
volvers. The good types on this system fall into two 
classes: single action and double action. 

(a) Single Action. In the Colt Single-Action Army 
Frontier Model the frame is solid as in the swing- 
out-cylinder types, but the cylinder is mounted on 













a bushing and retained in place by a cylinder pin 
inserted through a hole in the frame below the bar¬ 
rel, which passes through the bushing and locks its 
head in the standing-breech section of the frame. 
A hinged “loading gate” covers the head of the cyl¬ 
inder on the right side of the revolver. When the 
hammer is half cocked to permit the cylinder to be 
turned by hand, the loading gate is swung out and 
a cartridge chamber lined up with the loading slot. 
A cartridge is inserted and the cylinder turned by 
hand the distance of the next chamber. The hammer 
must be drawn back manually. Pressure on the trig¬ 
ger has no function except to drop the hammer to 
fire the cartridge. 

Since the cylinder is fixed, the weapon is normally 
unloaded by half cocking the hammer, opening the 
loading gate, lining up a chamber with the loading 
slot, then pushing back the rod ejector mounted in 
a tube below the barrel. The tip of the rod will enter 
the chamber and eject the cartridge. When pressure 
is released, a spring around the rod will move it 
back to its original position. Turning the cylinder 
the distance of a chamber and pushing the rod will 
eject the next case. As an alternative method, the 
fixing pin may be removed and the cylinder with¬ 
drawn to the left to permit the cartridge cases to be 
forced out of their chambers in the cylinder. How¬ 
ever, this is not standard procedure. 

While this is one of the oldest and most widely 
known systems, and is noted for its grip, balance, 
and strength, of frame, in actual practice it is not so 
dependable as the Colt and S.8cW. swing-out-cyl¬ 
inder types. 

(b) Double Action. In the .455 British Roval 
Irish Constabulary revolver the frame is solid and 
the cylinder is free to revolve on a fixed pin; but the 
ejector rod normally must be pulled forward out of 
its seating in the front of the frame, then turned on 
a pivot or collar before it can be thrust up into the 
cartridge chamber. The cylinder, of course, must be 
revolved by hand to bring the chambers in line for 
ejection. This type normally is not provided with 
an ejector return spring; hence the ejector must be 
pulled oui of the chamber manually and must be 
returned manually to its seat in the frame. 

(c) Italian Types. Numerous varieties of this 
type were developed in Italy from 1870 on, and were 
in use with practically no design changes as official 
Army weapons in World War II. They are usually 
classed as Bodeo or Bodego revolvers. If made by 
Glisenti of Brescia, they are of good material and 
fair workmanship. 

They are most often encountered in Italian 10.35- 
mm. caliber. Barrel lengths and styles, as well as 
finishes and trigger styles, vary greatly. It must be 
noted that these revolvers when designed were ahead 
of their time. They employed rebounding hammers, 
counter-bored chambers, positive mechanical locks, 
and loose hammer noses years before such develop¬ 
ments were thought of in the United States. Usually 
they have quick-detachable side plates which permit 
cleaning the lockwork without removing any parts. 

(d) Austrian Types. Like the Italians, the Aus¬ 
trians in the 1870*5 developed double action and 
other mechanical features far ahead of their gen¬ 
eral acceptance. Austrian Gasser revolvers in par¬ 
ticular are made of good materials and are of good 
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design, of their type. Gasser 8-mm. revolvers used 
by the Italians and by some Austrian contingents in 
World War II had been in service since 1880! 

(e) European Imitations. Imitations of the Colt 
S. A. Army have been made in Spain with a double¬ 
action lockwork, but otherwise resembling the Colt 
in exterior appearance. All such revolvers are uni¬ 
formly inferior and are often dangerous. 

(f) Belgian and German imitations, particularly 
of the Webley design, are numerous. If German- 
made by Pickert, they are good cheap revolvers. Bel¬ 
gian makes are fair or poor. None are as good as the 
United States low-priced Harrington 8c Richardson 
or Iver Johnson arms. 

Like the swing-out cylinder imitations made in 
Europe, this design appears with exposed and en¬ 
closed hammers, with and without trigger guards, 
with and without manual safeties, with folding trig¬ 
gers, and in a tremendous range of lengths, weights, 
grip styles, etc. 

The range of calibers, too, is tremendous. It in¬ 
cludes the following: 

Pin-Fire: 5 mm., 7 mm., 9 mm., 12 mm., and 15 mm. 

Rim-Fire: .22 Short, Long, Long Rifle, and Longue Portae; 
.297 (7.5 mm.), .30 (7.8 mm.), .320 Extra Short, .320 Short 
and .320 Long (8.05 mm.), .340 (8.75 mm.), .380 Short 
and Long (9.6 mm.), .410 (10.2 mm.), 442 (11.3 mm.), 
.440 (11.1 mm.), and .44 (11.2 mm.). 

Center-Fire: .230 (5.7 mm.), .320 Short and Long, .340, 
.380 Short and Long, .442 (11.3 mm.), .450 (12.05 mm.), 
several types of 11.5 mm. and 11.55 mm -> the entire line 
of U. S. and British cartridges, the 7.5 mm. Swedish Velodog, 
7.7 mm. Swiss, 8 mm. Austrian Gasser, 8 mm. French Lebel, 
9.6 mm. Dutch, .430 Short and Long (11.35 mm )» n-75 mm. 
Long Montenegrin Gasser, 12 111m. Rand, .500 (13.15 mm.), 
and .577^ (15 mm.) Eley. 

To add to the confusion, these revolvers are also made to 
take rimless and semi-rim automatic pistol cartridges, in¬ 
cluding the .25 and .$u Colt Automatic Pistol cartridges. 

(4) Solid-Frame, Fixed-Cylinder, Non-Ejector. 
This is the cheapest form of revolver ever manu¬ 
factured. In recent years it has been manufactured 
in the United States only by Harrington 8c Richard¬ 
son and Iver Johnson. The frames are uniformly 
solid, and the cylinders are securely mounted on a 
fixing pin inserted through the frame below the bar¬ 
rel and passing back through the axis hole in the 
cylinder to the standing breech face of the frame. 
Revolvers of this type may or may not have a hinged 
loading gate on the right side of the frame to cover 
the loading slot when the weapon is ready for firing. 
They are uniformly double action with exposed 
hammers, though the type and shape of hammer 
may differ in various models. While the regular 
spur hammer is the standard one, and is intended to 
permit thumb cocking, special models intended for 
quick drawing have a cut-down hammer without 
spur. 

The line of baby revolvers of this type made by 
Sedgley in .22 caliber differ from all others in being 
hammerless—that is, having the hammer inside the 
frame and concealed by side plates. This type also 
has a folding trigger to make the weapon more com¬ 
pact. 

Since the turn of the century, revolvers of this 
type have been produced in quantity for the Amer¬ 
ican market in short—and long-barreled, pocket, and 
target types only, in calibers .22 Short, .22 Long 
Rifle, .32 Smith 8c Wesson, .32 Smith 8c Wesson Long, 
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and .38 Smith 8c Wesson. Some for European use 
have been made, notably by Harrington 8c Richard¬ 
son, in caliber .455 British. 

The characteristic difference of this basic type 
is that no provision is made for mechanical extrac¬ 
tion. The cartridge cases must be pried or punched 
individually out of their chambers through the load¬ 
ing slot if the cylinder is in place, or from the cylin¬ 
der if it is removed from the frame. 

Examples of this type are .22 Iver Johnson Solid 
Frame and .32 H. 8c R. Solid Frame. 

(a) Obsolescent American Types. Revolvers of 
this type were manufactured in the late i8go’s and 
early 1 goo’s under dozens of brand names for mail¬ 
order houses. Some were well made of forged steel 
but many were made with cast frames. Hopkins 8c 
Allen revolvers were the best of these, and thou¬ 
sands are still in use. Early Colt and Webleys, of 
course, were outstanding. 

(b) European Types. All the data under solid- 
frame, fixed-cylinder, rod-ejector as to makes, styles, 
and calibers apply to this classification also. 

(5) Hinged-Frame, Tip-Down Barrel, Barrel 
Latch. This is the American type of hinged-frame 
revolver originally introduced by Smith 8c Wesson. 
The barrel is forged with a mounting for the cylin¬ 
der and extractor assembly, and with an extension 
or strap which passes over the top of the cylinder 
and is provided with a latch which can be snapped 
down over the standing breech to lock the arm in 
firing position. The form of latch varies with the 
manufacturer and also with the date of manufac¬ 
ture; but always it is attached to the barrel strap. 

The barrel is fastened to an extension of the frame 
or receiver ahead of the trigger guard at its locking 
point forward of the cylinder. Raising (or pressing) 
the latch permits the barrel and cylinder assemblies 
to be tipped down. This action automatically forces 
the extractor up from its seat in the center of the 
cylinder to extract and eject the cartridge cases in 
all the chambers, and to compress the extractor 
spring which snaps the extractor back into its seat¬ 
ing in the cylinder at the end of the tip-down mo¬ 
tion. 

Except when manufactured by Smith 8c Wesson, 
this type was never produced as a quality revolver. 
As manufactured by Harrington 8c Richardson, 
Hopkins 8c Allen, and Iver Johnson, it was a sub¬ 
stantial pocket revolver worth its selling price but 
not to be rated with Colt, S. 8c W., or Webley. Re¬ 
cent target models of this type in .22 caliber by 
H. 8c R. and Iver Johnson are good revolvers in their 
class. 

(a) United States Examples. Smith 8c Wesson 
hinged-frame .32 and .38 S. 8c W.; Harrington 8c 
Richardson and Iver Johnson .22, .32, and .38 
hinged-frame. Hopkins 8c Allen (no longer manu¬ 
factured but still widely distributed) are also a repre¬ 
sentative type. 

(b) Lockwork Variations. This type of revolver 
as made in the United States varies in lockwork 
with manufacturer and also with date of manu¬ 
facture. The following, however, are the principal 
successful types: 

1. Smith & Wesson: Double action, exposed hammer. Can 
be thumb cocked for accurate firing. 

2. Smith & Wesson: Double action only, enclosed hammer. 


Can be fired only by continuous trigger pull. This is the 
so-called “hammerless” type, and is fitted with automatic 
grip safety. 

3. Harrington & Richardson: Double action, exposed spur 
or cutdown hammer. 

4. Harrington & Richardson: Enclosed hammer (called 
hammerless). Rebounding hammer safety but no grip safety. 

5. Iver Johnson: Double action, exposed hammer. Unique 
automatic safety and special coil mainspring. 

6. Iver Johnson: Enclosed hammer. Otherwise like ham¬ 
mer model. In IJ safety system, hammer never touches fir¬ 
ing pin or cartridge, but when brought to full cock it can 
strike an intermediate lifter which in turn strikes the firing 
pin. 

7. Hopkins & Allen: Manufacture discontinued, but was 
made in hammer and hammerless models with a special 
safety which worked on an eccentric to bring the hammer 
in line with the firing pin only at the full-cock position 
and when the trigger was pulled. 

(c) Calibers. While early Smith 8c Wesson re¬ 
volvers on this system were made in large calibers, 
in the present century this type has been confined 
to low calibers (.22 Short, .22 Long Rifle, .22 Win¬ 
chester; .32 S. 8c W. Short, .32 S. 8c W. Long, and .38 
S. 8c W.) because of the comparative weakness of the 
system of frame locking. 

(d) Obsolescent American Types. Dozens of 
makes of this type were turned out for the mail-order 
trade by factories no longer in business. Some were 
sold under as many as 50 different trade names. 
None should be used with today’s ammunition. 

(e) European Imitations and Variations. In gen¬ 
eral, all that has been said about European solid- 
frame revolvers applies here also, with the further 
warning that because of the hinge (instead of a 
solid frame) this variety is potentially much more 
dangerous to the user. 

German weapons of this class are the best; Bel¬ 
gian when proof-marked (as they customarily are) 
rate next; while Spanish types foot the list. All these 
countries made nearly exact copies of Smith 8c Wes¬ 
son revolvers at one time or another. Many of these 
copies were made to shoot very powerful cartridges 
which no American manufacturer would counte¬ 
nance using in a barrel-latched hinged-frame design. 
When chambered for the .38-40, .44-40, .45 Colt, 
and similar cartridges, these European makes are 
almost without exception dangerous. Only those 
made in Germany by Ludwig Loewe are reasonably 
safe. These European makes may be chambered for 
any American, British, or European cartridge al¬ 
ready listed. They may be hammer or hammerless. 
They may have grip safeties, thumb safeties, folding 
triggers, barrel lengths from i ]/ 2 to 12 inches or 
more, all types of finishes or engraving. A thousand 
variations could easily be identified. The one thing 
they have in common by United States standards 
is unreliability. 

(f) Japanese Variation. The Japanese, in i8g2, 
adopted and still use as a cavalry revolver a variant 
of the Smith 8c Wesson hinged frame. The latch 
is the same, being on the barrel strap. The lockwork 
is quite different, however, employing a hinged side 
plate adapted from Italian and Austrian designs 
which can be swung out on a hinge to give quick 
access to all the working parts for immediate clean¬ 
ing and easy replacement. The hammer is of pecu¬ 
liar design and cannot be thumb cocked. 

(6) Hinged-Frame, Tip-Down Barrel, Barrel 
Latch, and Thumb Latch. This is identical with the 
hinged-frame S. 8c W. in the previous section, with 











the addition of a thumb latch of the type used in 
solid-frame swing-out-cylinder revolvers. Not only 
must the barrel latch be lifted, but the thumb latch 
on the left side must be simultaneously pushed to 
unlock the barrel for tip-down. While this is an im- 

E roved form and gives a much stronger lock, it has 
een discarded for the solid-frame type in American 
manufacture. 

(g) European Imitations. As in all other cate¬ 
gories, poor European imitations of this system are 
known. None can be recommended. 

(9) Hinged-Frame, Tip-Down Barrel, Stirrup 
Breech Latch. This is the British type of hinged- 
frame revolver originally introduced by Webley & 
Scott. Its principal difference from the American 
variety lies in the ultra-strong breech fastening, con¬ 
sisting of a stirrup-shaped lock pivoted to the stand¬ 
ing breech under spring tension. When the lower 
thumbpiece end of the lock on the left side of the 
frame is pushed forward, the upper locking stirrup 
is drawn back from over the top of the barrel strap 
(or extension), permitting the barrel and cylinder 
assemblies to be tipped down for automatic ejection 
and for loading. (For detailed description and 
drawings of this as a basic type, see .455 Webley 
Revolver on pp. 700-701.) 

(a) British Types. This system has never been 
used in United States manufacture, but has stood 
up under the most rigid service conditions wherever 
British troops have fought. While not a strong 
theoretically as the American swingoul-cylinder de¬ 
sign, in field practice it has proved strong enough 
for any loads used in it, and for general sturdiness 
is usually rated ahead of the solid-frame varieties. It 
is the official British service revolver in the original 
•455 caliber and in the more recent official .380 cali¬ 
ber. The two differ in lockwork as relates to firing 
gear and cylinder indexing, but are identical in 
frame locking. 

Such Webley pocket revolvers as do not require 
such a positive stirrup lock use a modification of it 
in the form of a thumb latch mounted on the stand¬ 
ing breech and locking over the barrel strap. 

(b) European Types. European imitations of 
this design are uniformly poor, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of some Belgian types originally made for 
Montenegro. 

(c) Montenegrin Stirrup. This is a variant of the 
Webley stirrup based on an early Webley once made 
for the Chinese Navy in caliber .476. It consists of 
two separate thumbpieces pivoted on either side of 
the standing breech. When the lower ends are 
pressed, the upper locking ends are drawn to right 
and left away from the barrel strap in some types, 
while in others, where the strap fits down into a cut 
in the standing breech, they are drawn out of lock¬ 
ing holes in the barrel strap. As made to shoot the 
tremendous .45 Montenegrin (a cartridge unknown 
in the United States, but much longer than the .45 
Colt) this is a formidable arm of excessive weight 
for a revolver. Much of the strength of its locking 
device derives from the weight of the parts rather 
than the efficiency of the system. 

(8) “Automatic” Revolvers. Actually these are 
a self-cocking variant of the Webley hinged-frame, 
tip-down barrel, stirrup-breech-latch type. The bar¬ 
rel lock is identical. In this type the barrel and 
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cylinder assemblies are free to ride backward and 
forward a short distance in the receiver or frame, 
being driven back by the force of recoil, then thrust 
forward by the compressed return spring. During 
this travel the hammer is automatically cocked and 
the cylinder revolved one chamber. Loading and un¬ 
loading require the same manual pressure on the 
stirrup end and tipping down of the barrel as in the 
regular type. The .455 Webley-Fosbery Automatic 
Revolver is an example of this type. 

(a) Imitations. The only imitation of this design 
put into limited manufacture was by the American 
Union Arms Company, of Toledo. This design 
might be capable of further development. 

(9) Miscellaneous Revolver Types. Among the 
frame types which did not stand the test of time 
may be listed the strong but complicated pivot 
frame of the Mervin Hulbert, an American revolver 
in which the barrel and its strap turn out of engage¬ 
ment with the standing breech on a pivot in the 
frame ahead of the cylinder. Many of these finely 
constructed revolvers are still in use. The design, 
however, is inferior to the current types. The de¬ 
sign was imitated in England by Kynoch. 

Very early Smith 8c Wesson revolvers and their 
imitators had frames in which the barrel strap was 
hinged to the standing breech and the release catch 
was on the frame ahead of the cylinder. In these, the 
barrel hinged and was tipped up to remove the 
cylinder for loading and unloading. This design 
was imitated in Europe. In some European types, 
the barrel and barrel strap could be moved straight 
ahead when the catch was released. 

(10) Automatic Revolver Ejecting Systems. At¬ 
tempts to provide for automatic ejection of empty 
cartridge cases from revolvers take two forms; use of 
gas, and mechanical action in connection with the 
fall of the hammer. 

In the first class, numerous experimental revolvers 
have been designed in which gas escaped through a 
small hole in the barrel as the bullet passed over it, 
to drive back a short piston much in the manner of 
the Winchester Carbine Mi. This piston had an arm 
extending to the right ahead of the cylinder, with 
an attached short ejecting rod. The unit with a 
return spring was mounted in a tube below the bar¬ 
rel. As a shot was fired and the piston was driven 
back, the ejector rod was driven up into the chamber 
to the right of the one just fired, hurling the contents 
of that chamber out of the weapon, whether the 
contents was a loaded cartridge or an empty case. As 
this missile came straight back at the shooter, a 
deflecting shield was sometimes employed. 

In the second class, which was widely developed 
and to some degree produced in Germany and 
Switzerland, the mainspring was made unusually 
powerful. When the trigger was pressed, as the ham¬ 
mer fell it hit a pivoted lever in the standing breech 
to the right of the firing-pin hole at the same time 
that the hammer nose struck the cartridge in the 
chamber ahead of it. The tip of this pivoted lever 
was engaged under the rim of the cartridge to the 
right of the one being fired, which it hurled out 
the loading slot on the right side. This system was 
even a worse failure than the gas system because of 
over-complication. 
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In passing it should be noted that much experi¬ 
mental work along this line was also done in Italy, 
and that the Italian Ricci gas-operated revolver- 
now unknown—was at the turn of the century given 
some attention by U. S. Navy authorities. 

(11) Quick-Loading Systems for Revolvers. 
Some European revolvers have been issued with 
quickly removable cylinders and with extra loaded 
cylinders intended to be inserted in the manner of 
extra magazines in automatic pistols. These all 
suffer from the facts that the cylinders are bulky and 
that the cartridges will fall out of the spare unless 
they are protected by a cover which must be re¬ 
moved. 


Special metal clips and disks perforated to receive 
cartridges and to drop over the head and ratchet of 
the ejector rod have been used, notably in the Web- 
ley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver in caliber .38 ACP. 
Besides being bulky and easily deformed, these are 
impractical because the cartridges take too long to 
line up with the chambers. Linked chargers suffer 
from this failing, also. 

The only practical quick loader yet produced is 
that intended to permit the use of rimless cartridges 
in a revolver intended to be used with rimmed am¬ 
munition. 


TYPICAL MODERN HANDGUNS 



Plate I. Colt (Government Model .45). This pistol 
is the famous “Government” model, the official side 
arm of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Caliber 
.45; magazine capacity, 7 rounds; barrel length, 5 in¬ 
ches; Over-all length, S \/ 2 inches; weight, 39 ounces, 
Trigger and hammer spur checked; arched housing 
checked. Stock, plastic. Finish, dual-tone. 



Plate II. Sectional View of Colt “Government .45.” 
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Plate IV. Colt Gold Cup National Match (.45 mid-range 
or .45 ACP, .38 Special mid-range or wad-cutter). 



Plate V. Colt Woodsman Sports Model (.22 L.R.). 
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Plate VI. Colt Woodsman Match Target (.22 L.R.). 




Plate VIII. Colt New Police Python (.357 Magnum). 
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Plate X. Colt Single Action Army (.45 Colt, .44 Special 
and .357 Magnum). 
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Plate XIII. Colt Frontier Scout *62. Colt makes three 
“Frontier Scouts” in calibers .22 RF and .22 Magnum RF. 
Colt lists Model K-3 in nickle finish. Model Q-i in blue 
and the model illustrated (K-i) in midnight blue. Each 
is single action and may be purchased with an extra 
cylinder for the .22 L.R. cartridge. 
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Plate XV. Smith & Wesson (Model No. 39 9 mm. Double- 
Action Semi-Automatic Pistol). 



Plate XVI. Smith & Wesson Model No. 41 Semi-Automatic 
Pistol. Three Models 4i’s are made; the one illustrated has 
the 7^4-inch barrel equipped with muzzle brake, and it may 
be obtained in either .22 L.R. or .22 Short chambering. 
The other two Model 41 versions differ as to barreling; one 
model has a five-inch barrel without brake, the other a 
5i/£ inch heavy barrel also without brake. 



Plate XVII. Smith & Wesson Model No. 41, Five-Inch 
Barrel. 
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Plate XVIII. Smith & Wesson Model No. 46 .22 Long 
Rifle. This model is available in several different barrel 
options. 



Plate XIX. Smith & Wesson Model No. 52 (.38 Smith and 
Wesson Special for mid-range wad-cutter cartridges only). 
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Plate XXII. Smith & Wesson Model No. 53 .22 Magnum, 
ordinarily using the .22 Remington Jet cartridge. Inserts 
may also be used for shooting .22 RF cartridges in this gun. 
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Plate XXVIII. Smith & Wesson Model No. 23, .38/44 Out- 
doorsman. This revolver (.38 Smith & Wesson Special) 
and the Model No. 25, 1955 45 Target (45 ACP are 
“look-alikes.” 



Plate XXIX. Smith & Wesson Model No. 27, .357 Magnum 
(Actual bullet diameter .38 Smith & Wesson Special). 


Plate XXX. 




Plate XXXI. Smith & Wesson Model No. 57, 41 Magnum. 
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Plate XXXIII. Smith & Wesson Model 24—1950 Model 44 
TARGET (.44 Smith & Wesson). 



Plate XXXIV. Smith & Wesson Model No. 29, 44 Magnum. 
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Plate XXXV. Hi Standard Longhorn, Pearl-Style Grips. 
Hi-Standard manufactures a series of Western style revolvers, 
all chambered for nine .22 RF cartridges. The chief varia¬ 
tions may be noted in grips and barrel lengths. 




Plate XXXVII. Hi Standard Derringer. Two derringer 
models are made, one in .22 RF, the other for .22 Magnum 
RF. The Hi Standard derringer fires two shots, has a double¬ 
action trigger. Finished in black. 
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Plate XXXVIII. Iver Johnson Starter Model, Blank Pistol. 
Useful for sporting events, dog training, etc., this pistol 
is made in models for use with .22 RF or .32 blank 
cartridges. 



Plate XXXIX. Iver Johnson Sidewinder Model, .22 RF. 
Eight shots in .22 RF is the common loading capacity in 
most I. J. .22 revolvers. 



Plate XL. Iver Johnson Target Revolver, .22 RF. Another 
model (57A) is also available with adjustable sights. 
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Plate XLI. Iver Johnson 
.22 RF, .32 



Cadet Model Revolver (made in 
and .38 calibers). 




Plate XLIV. Harrington & Richardson (H & R) Model 939, 
Ultra Side-Kick (9 shots, .22 RF). 
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Plate XLV. Browning Challenger Model, .22 L.R. Loads by 
means of ten-shot magazine. A semi-automatic pistol some¬ 
what similar to Colt’s Woodsman. 




Plate XLVII. Remington Model XP-100. Using the center- 
fire 221 Remington Fireball cartridge, this single-shot pistol 
employs high-velocity loads to deliver remarkably flat 
trajectories for handgun enthusiasts. 
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HANDGUN SHOOTING 

There is but one secret to good handgun shoot¬ 
ing, once the fundamentals of stance, grip, sighting, 
and trigger-squeeze have been mastered, and that is 
— practice . In every type of shooting, including that 
of the handgun, a factor known as “form” has been 
developed. This form is not followed because a 
shooter looks better in a certain position, but be¬ 
cause he shoots better. Those who follow the form 
consistently find that it makes their shooting easier, 
reduces tension, and prevents fatigue, and even the 


novice shooter knows what tension and fatigue can 
do to his score. 

Stance. First things come first. The initial instruc¬ 
tion of a handgun shooter, therefore, should be 
concerned with stance. No one can tell you, with 
any degree of accuracy, the exact position you 
should assume in relation to the target, for to some 
extent this position is influenced by your physical 
proportions. The easiest angle of your body in rela¬ 
tion to the target is the best one. The best method 
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Plate I. Revolver held in left hand as shown, while being placed in right hand. Note thumb position insuring safety 

of cocked gun. 
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Plate II. Revolver Being Placed in Right Hand. 


of determining your stance is to stand, feet together, 
arms relaxed at your sides. Move your left foot from 
13 to 15 inches to the left. The distance is deter¬ 
mined by two things: ease and firmness. Raise your 
pistol arm and aim at the target in front of you. 
The chances are that you will find your arm in a 
strained position. Using the right foot as a pivot, 
move the left foot backward (for right-handed 
shooter) a few inches. Once more raise the pistol 
and take aim at the target. 

Continue to move the left foot to the rear an inch 
at a time until you have found a stance that is com¬ 
fortable and unstrained, that does not cause you 
to twist your neck, and that permits your arm to 
come up naturally and remain extended toward the 
target with the least strain on the muscles of the 
shoulder and neck. 

When you have found this position, that is your 
stance. 


Do not be influenced by the photographs, draw¬ 
ings, or paintings you have seen of shooters present¬ 
ing their side to the target. Rather, look at the 
photographs showing some of the top shooters on 
the line at Camp Perry. You will notice that some 
stand almost facing the target, others at varying 
angles. The important thing is to have your legs 
far enough apart for ease and stanchness, your 
trunk erect and relaxed, your head turned only 
within the limitation of ease. 

Grip. The next thing to learn is grip. The way in 
which you grip a pistol or revolver determines the 
steadiness with which you can hold it in sighting 
and squeezing the trigger. There are hands that are 
not designed by nature and habit for the proper 
holding of a handgun, but no one has hands that 
cannot be developed by means of the proper exer¬ 
cises. It may be necessary, in some instances, to 
work out a custom-built stock for some shooters. 
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because of their short fingers or small palms, but 
these difficulties can be overcome. This is not a 
matter that can be worked out by any textbook, 
but one that calls for experiment and the personal 
advice of experts. 

The individual with normal hands of average 
size, strength, and development will have little trou¬ 
ble in learning the proper grip. The most important 
factor is to learn this grip and never vary it under 
any circumstances, regardless of whether you are 
shooting rapid fire or slow fire, at a target that is 
high or one that is low. The following illustra¬ 
tions will do more to explain the proper grip than 
a million words. Insure that your palm is flat against 
the side of the stock of the pistol or revolver. The 
gun should be held firmly in a position that would 
permit a line to pass straight through the bore of 
the pistol, the wrist, and the forearm. If this posi¬ 


tion is held, the pull of the trigger finger will be in 
a straight line rearward, and not to either side, or 
up or down. The fingers themselves should be curled 
naturally around the stock, with the middle finger 
close against the junction of the trigger guard and 
the frame and the two lower fingers supporting it. 
Do not attempt to grasp the stock too tightly, for a 
firm grip is all that is necessary. A tight, strained 
grip will inevitably result in undesirable movement 
when the trigger is being pulled. Nor is it necessary 
to grip the stock tightly with the little finger. If each 
finger grasps the stock with equal tension, the de¬ 
sirable steadiness will result. 

Now t , the trigger finger. That part of the finger ex¬ 
actly midway between the first joint and the tip of 
the finger should rest on the trigger. The rest of 
the trigger finger should be away from the gun. In 
this position, the squeezing of the trigger will result 



Plate III. Revolver Pressed Firmly into Right Hand. 
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Plate IV. Revolver Properly Held—side view. 



Plate V. Revolver Properly Held—underneath view. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 



Plate VI. Revolver Properly Held— top view. 
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Plate VII. This is the correct sight picture to put the 
bullet in the center of the bull, provided your pistol or 
revolver is sighted-in for “6 o’clock.” 



Plate IX. Raise that front sight, otherwise the best you 
can get will be a ”12 o'clock five.” 



Plate VIII. If you “squeeze off” with this sight picture 
you will get a “12 o’clock six”; front sight is too high. 



Plate X. Here you are “canting” to the left. This will 
give you a “7 o’clock six.” 


in a pull that is straight backward. If you think this 
to be unimportant, try allowing your trigger finger 
to press against the side of the frame when you 
shoot, and you will find your shot group well to 
the left. It may be necessary to experiment with 
stocks of various sizes in order to determine which 
is best for your hand in order to permit the proper 
grip. 

The thumb is not used in handgun shooting, 
except as a means of cradling the stock in the palm, 
and for the function of cocking the gun. The thumb 
should rest, relaxed, on the side of the frame or on 
the cylinder latch, and should exert no pressure in 
any direction. 

One thing is very important. The grip should be 
constant . If you grip tightly on one shot and loosely 


on another, this variation will show very clearly 
on your target. The grip should be firm enough to 
insure steady holding. At the time of the explosion 
and while the bullet is passing through the barrel, 
there is a slight but definite movement of the gun 
upward and to the left. Photographs taken while the 
bullet was still passing through the barrel have 
proved this conclusively. You cannot hope to con¬ 
trol this movement, but by holding the handgun 
in the same grip and with the same tension or firm¬ 
ness each time, you can compensate for it by sight 
adjustment. Not completely, of course, but enough 
to insure that the slight variation will not put your 
shots out of the black. 

Squeeze. Trigger pull, in any shooting, is impor¬ 
tant, but with handguns it is a//-important. There 
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Plate XI. Move the front sight more to the right and 
center it in the rear sight, otherwise a “9 o’clock five” is 
your reward. 



Plate XII. Here you have a poor sight picture. Move 
the front sight to the left and center it, otherwise a “3 
o'clock five” will be the result. 



Plate XIII. Now you are “canting” again, this time to 
the right. Everything is right but the “cant,” which will 
give you a “4 o’clock six.” 

are thousands of handgun shooters who can grip 
properly, hold steadily, and sight properly, but to do 
these things and maintain them while the trigger 
is being pulled is another matter. 

Accurate shooting is very easy to explain. The 
shooter merely raises the pistol or revolver and 
aligns the sights properly on the bull. Many can 
do this, and keep the alignment perfectly for sev¬ 
eral seconds. But then comes the pressure of the 
forefinger. Immediately the sight alignment goes 
off, and as the pressure is increased on the trigger 
it continues to go off. The champion learns to keep 


the sights correctly aligned while he is increasing 
the pressure on the trigger. This calls for constant 
minute changes in alignment to compensate for the 
pressure he is placing on the trigger. The sights must 
remain in alignment constantly until the explosion 
has taken place and the bullet has left the barrel. 
To insure this, the shooter must concentrate on 
keeping his sight picture constantly while the trigger 
pressure is being increased and forget and ignore 
the fact that the hammer is going to fall. 

Only one thing can develop the co-ordination of 
holding and squeeze, and that is practice, then more 
practice. Not all practice need be accomplished 
with a loaded gun, for many of the top shooters 
developed their technique through what is known 
as “dry firing,” that is, practice with an unloaded 
gun. Hold on the target, grip properly, keep the 
sights aligned, increase the pressure on the trigger 
and do not blink, flinch, or move when the hammer 
falls. When the hammer has fallen insure that the 
sights are still aligned. 

The first step in the development of the shooter 
should be slow fire—that is, slow, deliberate, and 
unhurried shooting. Until the shooter has learned 
to control his gun and can shoot good groups con¬ 
sistently, no attempt should be made at rapid-fire 
shooting. Also, the novice would do well to begin 
his actual shooting at short range, preferably at 15 
yards. When he has had sufficient practice and has 
overcome at least a few of the initial faults, he can 
move back another 5 yards. He should continue to 
practice at this range until he is satisfied that he 
has attained reasonably good co-ordination, and 
then move back to the 25-yard line. 

The shooter who has a contact with a good coach 
should take advantage of this—not after he has de¬ 
veloped a number of faults that will require cor- 
















Plate XIV. Proper Position of Finger on Revolver or 
Pistol Trigger. 


recting, but right at the beginning. Most pistol and 
revolver clubs have good shooters who are willing 
to correct the errors of novice members, and mem¬ 
bership in such an organization often does a lot to 
hasten the progress as well as smooth the path for 
the beginner. It is very easy to fall into bad prac¬ 
tices, but it is extremely difficult to climb out of 
them. Any offer of instruction should be accepted 
without delay, for the man who said “you must 
creep before you walk” might very well have been 
thinking of the handgun shooter. 

One important point to be remembered is this: 
Never fire a shot that you know is going to be a bad 
one. If your arm is tired and you cannot hold 
steadily, rest until you can. Do not continue the 
squeeze while your sights are wobbling all over the 
target. Be slow and take the utmost pains. The 
novice is going to find that his arm tires very quickly, 
and his hand and fingers become cramped and shaky. 
Do not attempt to empty the pistol or revolver with- 
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out allowing the arm to drop. It will take several 
months of frequent and regular practice before you 
are ready to fire five shots without a rest. If you 
ignore this advice your progress will be slowed to 
a marked degree. When your arm grows tired, allow 
it to rest, but if you can do so, do not relax your 
grip. Then raise your arm for another shot. Fire 
the five shots before changing the position of the 
fingers. 

If you are not convinced that this is good advice, 
try laying the gun down between shots; then when 
you have fired five, look at your group. Then try 
resting after each shot without changing the posi¬ 
tion of the fingers. See if you do not get a better 
group. 

When you can shoot in the go’s consistently at 
slow fire, the time has come to begin rehearsing for 
rapid fire. The best coaches insist that no man should 
attempt rapid fire until he has practiced it for many 
hours with an empty gun. Learn how to thumb 
the hammer easily and rapidly. Time yourself ac¬ 
curately, and make sure you get five aimed shots 
off in the ten seconds allotted. 

Many novices, having bought an expensive match 
pistol or revolver, may hesitate at using it for dry 
firing. Actually, snapping the modern pistol or 
revolver will not harm it in the least. 

If you can obtain the services of a good instruc¬ 
tor or coach for your first actual firing at rapid fire 
there is a chance that your progress will be more 
rapid and your scores much better than if you merely 
practice alone. 

It is impossible for the rapid-fire shooter to get in 
too much practice, for he must learn to aim, shoot, 
thumb the hammer, and aim with as little lost mo¬ 
tion and time as is possible. He should practice 
going from ‘‘raised pistol” to sight alignment until 



Plate XV. The Wrong Way to Cock the Hammer. 
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Plate XVI. The Right Way to Cock the Hammer. 


his speed in this alone has developed sufficiently 
to permit him to get “on” the target and have one 
aimed shot off before the two seconds allotted to a 
single shot are up. The shooter who loses time in 
getting off the first shot is inclined to hurry the rest 
of his shots and fight tension during the time they 
are being fired. 

Even the grip used by the rapid-fire shooter is 
somewhat different, for he must grasp the stock 
tighter. If he fails to do this, the recoil of the first 
shot will result in a change in his grip, and he will 


not have time to correct his grip after each shot— 
not if he hopes to get off five shots before the whistle 
sounds. Also, the squeeze must be accomplished 
more rapidly than in slow firing and a loose grip 
will result in serious dis-alignment as a result of the 
faster squeeze. 

Considerable practice in thumbing the hammer 
also is necessary, for the thumb must draw the 
hammer straight backward without forcing the bar¬ 
rel up or down or twisting the gun. Until you can 
do this, continue with your dry firing. 


HANDGUN REGULATIONS 

The following is a summary of the pistol and/or 
revolver regulations in effect as of September, 1965, 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

It must be recognized that such laws are subject 
to change from time to time, and while the current 
trend is toward a more rigid code regulating the 
sale, transportation, and possession of pistols and 
revolvers, there are few legislative amendments now 
contemplated which would materially change the 
methods for obtaining a permit or license as out¬ 
lined below. Bills are now pending in a few states 
which have no provision for the granting of permits 
or licenses, to amend the law to embody such pro¬ 
visions. 

The information below should be extremely val¬ 
uable to the person who desires to apply for a permit 
to purchase, transport, or possess a pistol or revolver, 
as well as to those who travel to pistol or revolver 
matches in other states and wish to comply with the 
laws concerning the transportation of firearms in 
the states through which they travel. 


ALABAMA. The state firearms law provides that 
a person must have a license to carry a handgun 
in any vehicle or concealed on or about his person, 
except on his land, in his home, or fixed place of 
business. 

Among the exceptions to the foregoing license 
requirements are the regularly enrolled members 
of any organization authorized to purchase or 
receive firearms from the United States, or from 
this state, provided such members are at or are 
going to or from their places of assembly or target 
practice. (NRA members are authorized to pur¬ 
chase firearms from the federal government.) 

There is no provision for a license to purchase 
a handgun. However, a period of at least 48 hours 
must elapse between the time of application for 
the purchase of a handgun and delivery thereof 
by the seller. 

No person who has been convicted of a felony 
or who is a drug addict or an habitual drunkard 
may own or possess a handgun. 

No person who is under the age of 18 years or 
who has been convicted of a crime of violence, or 
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who is a drug addict or of unsound mind, may 
buy a handgun. 

No permit or license is required for the posses¬ 
sion, purchase, or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

Antique pistols are exempted from the general 
laws regarding handguns but cannot be carried 
concealed on the person. 

Hunting or any type of shooting is not allowed 
on Sunday. 

Retail dealers in handguns must be licensed by 
the licensing authorities of a city, town, or other 
political subdivision of the state. 

ALASKA. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of any pistol or revolver concealed on or about 
the person. 

No one who has been convicted of a felony in 
any court in the United States shall own, possess, 
or carry a concealed weapon. 

No alien shall hunt or possess any firearm with¬ 
out first securing a special alien license. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

ARIZONA. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of a firearm concealed on the person. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, carry, sell, or transfer a firearm. 

Any person, other than a peace officer on duty, 
upon entering a public place or attending a public 
event, may be required by the operator of the 
establishment or the sponsor of the event to re¬ 
move his firearm and place it in the custody of 
such operator or sponsor. 

No person convicted of a crime of violence may 
possess a handgun unless such person has been 
pardoned or has regained full status as a citizen. 

No person may sell or give to a minor under 
the age of 18 years, without written consent of a 
parent or guardian, a firearm or ammunition there¬ 
for. (However, children in school who are at least 
10 years of age may receive training in the proper 
use and handling of firearms as part of the public 
school curriculum.) 

No person may discharge any firearm within 
any municipality except as follows: (1) in necessary 
self-defense; (2) in defense of property; (3) on a 
properly supervised range; (4) in an area recom¬ 
mended as a hunting area by the Arizona Game 
and Fish Department, and approved and posted as 
required by the chief of police; (5) for the control 
of nuisance wildlife by permit from the Game and 
Fish Department or the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service; (6) by special permit of the chief 
of police. 

ARKANSAS. The state law prohibits the carry¬ 
ing or wearing, concealed or openly, “as a weapon” 
(that is, going armed) of any pistol or revolver. 

Exceptions to the foregoing prohibition are: 
(1) the carrying of an Army or Navy pistol openly 
and “in the hand”; (2) the carrying of any firearm 
when on a journey or on one's premises. 

No permit or license is required for the purchase, 
possession, or carrying of a firearm. 

No hunting for game or shooting for amusement 
is permitted on Sunday. 


No firearms may be possessed in any area known 
to be game cover. 

The possession or use of buckshot or rifled slugs 
in the field during closed gun season on deer and 
turkey is prohibited. 

CALIFORNIA. California law prohibits any per¬ 
son who is not a citizen, or who is a drug addict, 
or who has been convicted of a felony in any 
foreign or domestic court, from owning, possessing, 
or having under his custody or control any con- 
cealable firearm. 

A person must have a license to carry a pistol 
or revolver concealed upon his person or concealed 
within any vehicle under his control or direction. 
A firearm carried openly in a belt holster is not 
considered to be carried concealed within the 
meaning of the law. There is no statutory defini¬ 
tion of what constitutes “concealed within a ve¬ 
hicle.” This is a matter of court interpretation. 

Among the exceptions to the requirement of a 
license to carry a handgun are the following: (1) 
“members of any club or organization organized 
for the purpose of practicing shooting at targets 
upon established target ranges, whether public or 
private, while such members are using any of the 
firearms referred to in this chapter (i.e., concealed 
weapons) upon such target ranges, or while going 
to or from such ranges”; (2) “licensed hunters or 
fishermen while engaged in hunting or fishing, or 
while going to or from such hunting or fishing 
expedition.” 

Application for a license to carry is made to the 
sheriff of a county, the board of police commis¬ 
sioners, chief of police, city marshal, town marshal, 
or other head of the police department of any city 
or county. 

A period of three days shall elapse between the 
time of application for the purchase of a pistol and 
delivery thereof by the seller. The firearm must 
be unloaded and securely wrapped when delivered. 

Retail dealers in handguns must be licensed, but 
no license is necessary for the sale or transfer of 
firearms between private persons who are not 
dealers. 

Minors under 16 years of age may not purchase 
firearms or air or gas-operated guns. Persons be¬ 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years must have the 
written consent of their parent or guardian in 
order to buy a firearm. However, minors under 16 
years of age may possess handguns (or other fire¬ 
arms) if they are members of duly organized rifle 
and pistol clubs while going to and from the 
range and while at such range. Such minors may 
also possess firearms while going to and returning 
from hunting, and while hunting. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

No person may possess a loaded rifle or shotgun 
in any vehicle or conveyance or its attachments 
on or along any public highway or other way open 
to the public. 

An out-of-state license or permit is not honored 
in California. 

Aliens may possess rifles or shotguns. 
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COLORADO. The state law requires an official 
authorization to carry any firearm concealed upon 
the person. This authorization is obtained from 
the police chief of a city, mayor of a town or sheriff 
of a county. 

No unnaturalized foreign-born resident may own 
or possess a firearm of any kind. However, in 1936 
the Supreme Court of Colorado declared in the 
case of People v. Nakamura (99 Col. 262; 62 P. 2d 
246) that insofar as this law denies the right of the 
unnaturalized resident to possess and use firearms 
for defense of person or property, it is unconsti¬ 
tutional and void.* 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess or openly carry a handgun, rifle or shotgun. 

CONNECTICUT. The state firearms law provides 
that a person must have a permit to carry a pistol 
or revolver. Application for a permit is made to 
the police chief or, where there is no police chief, 
to the warden of a borough or the first selectman 
of a town, who may issue a permit to carry within 
the jurisdiction of the licensing authority. Appli¬ 
cation for a state-wide permit is made to the 
commissioner of state police. 

When a request for an application form for a 
permit to carry or to sell handguns is made in 
person at the office of the issuing authority, he 
shall supply such application form immediately. 
If the request is made in any other manner, the 
authority shall supply such application form not 
later than one week after receipt of the request. 
If the application form is not supplied within the 
time limitation, the request shall constitute a 
sufficient application. 

An out-of-state shooter holding a license to carry 
in his own state and carrying a handgun in or 
through Connecticut for the purpose of taking 
part in competitions or attending any meeting or 
exhibition of an organized collector’s group, may 
carry such handgun without a Connecticut permit. 

Although Connecticut does not require a permit 
to purchase, a firearms dealer may not deliver a 
handgun to any person except upon written appli¬ 
cation therefor. Further, no sale or delivery of any 
pistol or revolver shall be made upon the date of 
the filing or receipt of the written application. 

There is no restriction on the purchase and 
possession of rifles and shotguns. However, the 
law prohibits any person from carrying or possess¬ 
ing “in any vehicle any shotgun or rifle of any 
gauge or caliber while such shotgun or rifle shall 
contain in the barrel, chamber, or magazine any 
loaded shell or cartridge capable of being dis¬ 
charged.” 

Any person refused a permit, or renewal thereof, 
may appeal within 30 days of the refusal to the 
court of common pleas of the county of residence 
or place of business. 

No person who is an alien, or who has been 
convicted of a felony, or who is under the age of 
18 years may lawfully purchase a pistol or revolver. 

A retail dealer in pistols or revolvers must have 

•The Constitution of Colorado provides “That the right of no 
person to keep and bear arms in defense of his home, person and 
property, or in aid of the civil power when thereto legally summoned, 
shall be called in question; but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to justify the practice of carrying concealed weapons.” 


a permit. Application for such permit is made to 
the same authority who issues a permit to carry a 
handgun. 

Written permission is required for a person to 
carry upon his person an air rifle or BB gun. 
Notice of sale of either must be forwarded to the 
police within 24 hours of the sale. 

DELAWARE. No permit is required to purchase 
or possess a handgun in Delaware. 

A license to carry a concealed firearm on the 
person is required and may be obtained from the 
prothonotary of the county. It is necessary to have 
five character witnesses to vouch for the applicant 
and that his reason to carry a firearm is for pro¬ 
tection of his person or property. 

No person may possess any loaded rifle or shot¬ 
gun in or on any vehicle or piece of farm ma¬ 
chinery. 

A dealer in handguns must be licensed. Applica¬ 
tion for a dealer’s license is made to the State Tax 
Department. 

No person may sell or transfer any pistol or 
revolver to any minor. 

In New Castle County, no person may sell or 
give to any minor under 16 years of age any fire¬ 
arm or BB or air rifle. 

No minor in New Castle County under 16 years 
of age may possess a BB or air rifle or shot therefor 
unless under the direct supervision of a “full 
adult.” 

No person may sell, possess, or own a gun which 
discharges a pellet, slug, or bullet by compressed 
air or spring. This prohibition does not include 
an air rifle, which does not discharge a round 
pellet larger than BB shot. 

No permit or license is required for the posses¬ 
sion, purchase or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

The possession or carrying of any firearm by an 
alien is prohibited. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The District of Colum¬ 
bia requires a license for the carrying of a hand¬ 
gun, either concealed or openly. Exceptions are 
the carrying of a pistol or revolver in a person’s 
home, place of business, or on his property. 

Application for a license is made to the chief 
of police of the District. This official may issue 
a license “if it appears that the applicant has good 
reason to fear injury to his person or property or 
has any other proper reason for carrying a pistol 
and that he is a suitable person to be so licensed.” 

No license is required in the case of “regularly 
enrolled members of any organization duly author¬ 
ized to purchase or receive such weapons (con¬ 
cealed weapons) from the United States, provided 
such members are at or are going to or from their 
place of assembly or target practice.” NRA mem¬ 
bers are authorized by law to purchase weapons 
from the federal government. 

No seller may deliver a handgun to the pur¬ 
chaser until at least 48 hours shall have elapsed 
between the time of application for purchase and 
transfer by the seller. 

No person under 21 years of age (except where 
the relationship of parent and child or guardian 
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and ward exists) may purchase a pistol or revolver. 
Further, no person who is a drug addict, or who 
has been convicted of a felony in the District or 
elsewhere, or who is of unsound mind, may 
possess a concealable firearm. 

The sale or transfer of any firearm or air or 
spring-type gun to any minor under the age of 
18 years is prohibited. Possession of such on the 
street by a person under 18 is prohibited. The use 
of such a weapon is allowed on organized ranges 
where the use is approved by the chief of police. 

No license or permit is required to possess, pur¬ 
chase, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

A retail dealer in concealable firearms must be 
licensed. Application for a dealer’s license is made 
to the District Commissioners. 

The requirements and restrictions pertaining to 
the purchase and possession of firearms do not 
apply to “toy or antique pistols unsuitable for use 
as firearms.” 

FLORIDA. The state firearms law provides that 
a person must obtain a license from the county 
commissioners in order to have “in his manual 
possession” or to carry “around with him” a pistol 
or revolver. 

To receive a license to carry, a person must be 
over 21 years of age and of good moral character. 
Further, he must give a bond payable to the gov¬ 
ernor in the sum of $100, ($1000 in Broward 

County) conditioned for the proper and legitimate 
use of the firearm, with sureties to be approved by 
the county commissioners. 

In all counties with a population of more than 
450,000 inhabitants, and not having home rule, the 
sheriff may issue a permit to carry a handgun 
within the county. The license applicant must give 
a bond payable to the governor in the amount of 
$500. 

The Florida courts have said that a handgun in 
the dash drawer of an automobile, driven by a per¬ 
son who owns both the firearm and the vehicle, is 
not in the driver’s “manual possession,” nor does 
he “carry it around with him.” The carrying of a 
pistol in an automobile by a law-abiding citizen 
does not come within the prohibition of the law. 

No permit or license is required to purchase a 
rifle, shotgun, or handgun. 

The sale, transfer, possession, or use of any 
firearm, BB, air, or gas gun is prohibited to any 
minor under the age of 16 years unless there is 
parental consent. Such possession and use must be 
under the supervision and in the presence of an 
adult. 

Firearms of any kind may not be carried during 
closed season, or without a hunting license during 
open season, in national forests and state-owned 
or controlled wildlife management areas. 

GEORGIA. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of a handgun concealed on or about the person. 

A license is required for having or carrying, out¬ 
side of home or place of business, a handgun. 
(Carrying concealed is prohibited, even with a 
license.) 

Application for a license is made to the ordinary 


of the county in which the applicant resides. The 
applicant must be at least 18 years old and give a 
bond payable to the governor in the sum of $100 
conditioned upon the proper and legitimate use of 
the firearm, with the surety approved by the 
ordinary. The license fee is 50 cents, and the 
license is valid for a period of three years. 

No permit or license is required for the purchase 
or possession of any firearm or for the carrying of 
a rifle or shotgun. 

No person may knowingly sell or give a handgun 
to a minor. 

A tax is imposed on every dealer in handguns, 
rifles, and center-fire handgun and rifle ammuni¬ 
tion. The tax varies according to the kind of fire¬ 
arms and ammunition dealt in, and the population 
of the city or town in which the business is located. 

Every person, firm, dealer (retail or wholesale), 
or pawnbroker who sells concealable firearms must 
obtain a license from the State Department of 
Public Safety. (This requirement does not apply 
to “casual sales” of concealable firearms between 
individuals, that is, persons not regularly engaged 
in the business of selling firearms.) 

An applicant for a dealer’s license must be at 
least 21 years of age and must not have been con¬ 
victed of a felony. 

Hunting or discharging of firearms on Sunday is 
prohibited. 

HAWAII. The state firearms law requires every 
person residing, doing business, or temporarily so¬ 
journing in the state to register all of his firearms 
(modern or antique, serviceable or unserviceable) 
and ammunition (except shotgun ammunition) 
with the county chief of police. 

A permit is required for the purchase or acquisi¬ 
tion of any firearms or ammunition (except shot¬ 
gun ammunition). Application for a permit is made 
to the county chief of police. 

A license is necessary for the carrying of a hand¬ 
gun and ammunition therefor, openly or concealed 
on the person. The issuing official is also the county 
chief of police. 

No permit to purchase or license to carry may 
be issued to any person under 20 years of age, and 
no rifle or shotgun may be transferred to such per¬ 
son. However, a person over 16 years of age and a 
person under 16 years old who is accompanied by 
an adult and who has a hunting license may, while 
actually engaged in hunting or target practice, 
carry and use any lawfully acquired rifle or shot¬ 
gun and ammunition therefor. 

No license is required for the carrying of a fire¬ 
arm and ammunition (in a wrapper or other suitable 
container) from a person’s home or place of business 
to a place of repair or a target range. 

An exception to the requirement of a license to 
carry a handgun is a member of any organization 
authorized to purchase or receive firearms from the 
United States or the State of Hawaii, provided such 
member is going to or from his place of assembly 
or target practice. 

No person may possess or carry any loaded fire¬ 
arm in a vehicle or on any public highway, but a 
person properly licensed may carry a handgun and 
ammunition therefor on any public highway. 
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Any person wishing to sell or manufacture fire¬ 
arms for sale at wholesale or retail must have a 
license. 

No person who is a fugitive from justice, or who 
has been convicted of a crime of violence or of the 
illegal use, possession, or sale of narcotics, may own 
or possess or have under his control any firearm 
or ammunition therefor. 

No alien may own or possess any firearm unless 
he has first procured a hunting license and a fire¬ 
arms permit. 

No transfer of any rifle or shotgun may be made 
to any person under 20 years of age. 

IDAHO. The state law requires that a person 
must obtain a permit from the county sheriff in 
order to carry a firearm concealed on or about his 
person. The sheriff may issue such permit if he is 
satisfied as to the necessity therefor. 

No person may sell or give to any minor under 
the age of 16 years any firearm, gunpowder, or am¬ 
munition, except shotgun shells and .22 caliber 
ammunition or smaller, without the written con¬ 
sent of the parents or guardian of such minor. 

No minor under 12 years of age may possess any 
firearm while in the field or forest or in any tent, 
camp, auto, or other vehicle. 

No person may carry an uncased rifle or shotgun 
in the fields or forests without first having procured 
a hunting license. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
possess a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

ILLINOIS. The law prohibits the carrying of a 
firearm concealed on or about the person or in a 
vehicle. Exceptions are: (1) members of any club 
or organization organized for the purpose of prac¬ 
ticing shooting at targets upon established target 
ranges, whether public or private, while such mem¬ 
bers are using their firearms on such target ranges; 

(2) licensed hunters and fishermen while engaged 
in hunting or fishing; (3) transportation of weap¬ 
ons broken down in a non-functioning state or not 
immediately accessible. 

The sale or transfer of a concealable firearm to 
a minor under the age of 18 years is prohibited. 

No firearm of any kind may be sold or trans¬ 
ferred to a narcotic addict or to any person who 
has been convicted of a felony in any jurisdiction 
within 5 years from release from prison or within 
5 years of conviction if prison sentence was not 
imposed. 

Although the state law does not provide for a 
permit to purchase a handgun, such permit is re¬ 
quired by the Municipal Code of the City of 
Chicago. Application for a permit to buy a hand¬ 
gun within the Chicago city limits is made to the 
city commissioner of police. 

The Illinois Game Code forbids the possessing 
or carrying of any firearm or airgun in or on any 
vehicle unless the gun is taken apart to render it 
incapable of being fired or is unloaded when en¬ 
closed in a case. The mere removing of the bolt 
from a bolt-action gun is not considered as taking 
the weapon apart so as to render it incapable of 
firing. 


No state license or permit is required to possess, 
purchase, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

INDIANA. A person must have a license to carry 
a handgun in any vehicle or on or about the per¬ 
son, openly or concealed. Carrying in a person's 
home or place of business is excepted from the 
license requirement. 

Application for a license is made to the chief 
of police (or corresponding officer) of the munici¬ 
pality in which the applicant resides. If the munici¬ 
pality has no such officer, or if the applicant does 
not reside in a municipality, he shall apply to the 
county sheriff. If the applicant is a non-resident 
and has a regular place of business or employment 
in the state, he shall apply to the sheriff of the 
county in which he has a regular place of business 
or employment. 

A qualified or unlimited license will be issued 
by the Superintendent of State Police “if it appears 
that the applicant has a proper reason for the 
carrying of a pistol and is of good character and 
reputation and a suitable person to be so licensed." 
The law specifically states that target practice is a 
proper reason. 

Among the exceptions to the requirement of a 
license to carry a handgun are members of “any 
organization duly authorized to purchase or re¬ 
ceive such weapons from the United States or from 
this state, provided such members are at or are 
going to and from their place of assembly or tar¬ 
get practice." NRA members are authorized by 
federal law to purchase firearms from the United 
States Government. 

A permit is not required for the purchase of a 
handgun. However, there is a 48-hour waiting 
period between the time of application for the 
purchase of a handgun and delivery by the seller. 

No person may deliver a handgun to any person 
under 18 years of age, or to one who the transferer 
has reasonable cause to believe has been convicted 
of a crime of violence, or is a drug addict, an 
habitual drunkard, or of unsound mind. 

A retail dealer in handguns must be licensed. 
Application for a dealer’s license is made to the 
county sheriff. 

Every application for any license shall be granted 
or rejected within 30 days of application. If an 
application for renewal of a license is filed within 
30 days before its expiration, the existing license 
is automatically extended until the application is 
approved or disapproved. 

Any person who is denied a license or who has 
his license revoked may have the decision reviewed 
by the circuit court. 

No license is required to possess, purchase, or 
carry a rifle or shotgun. 

IOWA. The state law provides that a person 
must have a license to carry a pistol or revolver 
concealed on or about his person, or openly, or 
concealed in any vehicle. Exceptions are carrying 
in a person’s home, place of business, or on other 
land possessed by him. 

Application for a license is made to the sheriff 
of the county in which the applicant resides. The 










sheriff shall issue a license if, in his judgment, the 
applicant has a valid reason. 

No permit or license is required to purchase or 
possess a rifle, shotgun, or handgun. 

The law prohibits the sale or other transfer of 
a handgun to any person under the age of 21 years. 

No person may possess or carry any rifle or shot¬ 
gun in or on any vehicle on any public highway 
unless such weapon is taken down or contained in 
a case, and the chamber and magazine thereof are 
unloaded. 

A license is required to sell handguns at retail. 
Application for a dealer's license is made to the 
chief of police or mayor of a city or town, or the 
sheriff of the county, as the case may be. 

No firearms may be used in any state parks or 
preserves. 

A non-resident may be issued a permit by the 
sheriff of the county in which the non-resident is 
employed or on duty. 

Sunday hunting and shooting are not allowed. 

KANSAS. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of any handgun concealed on or about the person. 

The sale, delivery, or transfer of a handgun to 
any minor or any person of unsound mind is pro¬ 
hibited. 

No minor may possess any handgun or toy pistol 
by which cartridges may be exploded. 

No license or permit is required to possess, pur¬ 
chase, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

KENTUCKY. The state law prohibits the carry¬ 
ing of a firearm concealed on or about the person. 
(A handgun concealed in a vehicle and readily 
accessible is considered concealed on or about the 
person.) 

No person may sell a “deadly weapon," other 
than an ordinary pocket knife, to any minor. 

No permit or license is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

LOUISIANA. The state law prohibits the inten¬ 
tional concealment of any firearm on one's person. 

Any rifle or shotgun having a barrel less than 20 
inches in length, and any other weapon except a 
istol or revolver, capable of being concealed must 
e registered with the Department of Public Safety. 
Permission of this department must be granted be¬ 
fore such a firearm can be possessed or transferred. 
The foregoing requirements do not apply to fire¬ 
arms which are unserviceable and transferred as 
curiosities or ornaments. 

No person may receive, possess, carry, conceal, 
buy, sell, or transport any firearms required to be 
registered and not so registered. 

Every importer, manufacturer, and dealer in 
registrable firearms must register his name and 
place of business with the Department of Public 
Safety. 

A license is required to sell at retail or wholesale 
any handgun, rifles (except .22 and .25 caliber), 
and ammunition therefor. The annual license tax 
varies according to the gross sales of the business. 

No person may sell any firearm to a person 
under 21 years of age. 
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Enemy aliens may not possess, own, control or 
use any firearm. 

MAINE. The state law requires a license for the 
carrying of a handgun concealed on or about the 
person. Application for a license is made to the 
chief of police or marshal of any city or the select¬ 
men of any town in which the applicant resides. 

No person may sell or give any firearm or am¬ 
munition to any minor under 16 years of age. Ex¬ 
ceptions are: (1) parents, guardians, teachers, or 
instructors who furnish firearms to such minors for 
hunting or target shooting outside the thickly set¬ 
tled portions of any city or town; (2) the use of 
firearms by such minors in a licensed shooting 
gallery. 

A person who sells or gives away an air rifle to a 
child under 14 years of age is liable to a fine of not 
more than $20. 

No person who has been convicted of a felony 
may possess any concealable firearm. 

No person, except a law enforcement officer while 
on duty, may have in or on any motor vehicle or 
trailer any loaded rifle or shotgun. 

No person, except a law enforcement officer 
while on duty or a person possessing a valid license 
to carry a concealed weapon, may have in or on 
any motor vehicle or trailer any loaded handgun. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry openly any handgun, rifle, or shot¬ 
gun. 

MARYLAND. The law prohibits the carrying of 
a handgun or “other dangerous or deadly weapon" 
concealed on or about the person. 

Although no permit to purchase is required gen¬ 
erally, such a permit is necessary to buy a pistol or 
revolver in the city of Baltimore. 

No person may sell or otherwise transfer any 
firearm of any kind, or ammunition therefor, to a 
minor under 18 years of age without the express 
permission of the parent or guardian of such 
minor. However, a minor under 18 may use fire¬ 
arms under the guidance of any adult or qualified 
supervisor or instructor of a recognized organiza¬ 
tion engaged in the instruction of marksmanship. 

Loaded rifles or shotguns (ammunition in cham¬ 
ber or magazine) may not be carried in an auto¬ 
mobile or other vehicle. 

No state license or permit is required to pur¬ 
chase or possess a rifle, shotgun or handgun. 

The law prohibits any minor from carrying, 
either openly or concealed, any deadly or danger¬ 
ous weapon in Cecil, Anne Arundel, Talbot, Har¬ 
ford, Caroline, Prince George’s, Montgomery, Wor¬ 
cester, and Kent counties between one hour after 
sunset and one hour before sunrise, except when 
on a hunting trip, or while engaged in or on the 
way to or returning from a sport shooting event, or 
any organized civic or military activity. 

No person may sell any handgun in St. Mary's 
County unless he first obtains a certificate for such 
sale from the county sheriff. 

In Baltimore County, no person under 21 years 
of age may purchase, possess, acquire, or use any 
firearm unless he first files with the Police Depart- 
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ment of the county a statement, endorsed by a 
parent or guardian of such minor, attesting to the 
knowledge of the parent or guardian of such pos¬ 
session, acquisition, or use. 

In Anne Arundel County no person under 18 
years of age may purchase or acquire any air or 
similar type gun (or bow and arrow) without the 
express permission of a parent or guardian of such 
minor. 

An ordinance of the city of Baltimore prohibits 
the sale or other transfer of any air or BB gun to 
any person under 21 years of age. 

No state license is required to engage in the 
business of a firearms dealer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The firearms law of Massa¬ 
chusetts provides that a person must have a permit 
to purchase a pistol or revolver, or a license for the 
carrying of a handgun either openly or concealed. 

The possession of a license to carry eliminates 
the necessity of a permit to purchase, the latter be¬ 
ing designed for a person who wishes to buy a 
handgun for the protection of his home or prop¬ 
erty only. 

Application for a permit to purchase or a license 
to carry a handgun is made to the police chief of a 
city or town, or the commissioner of public safety. 
A person must be 21 years of age or over to ob¬ 
tain a purchase permit. A minor 18 or over, with 
the written consent of his parent or guardian, may 
receive a license to carry. 

A license to carry may be issued if it appears 
that the applicant “is a suitable person to be so 
licensed, and that he has good reason to fear injury 
to his person or property, or for any other proper 
purpose, including the carrying of firearms for use 
in target practice only.” 

A person denied a license to carry may appeal 
such denial by filing within 10 days of the refusal a 
petition for review of the decision in the district 
court having jurisdiction in the city or town in 
which the applicant filed for the license. 

No concealable firearms may be sold to a minor, 
except to a minor 18 years old or over who has a 
license to carry. A rifle or shotgun, and ammuni¬ 
tion therefor, may be sold to a minor 18 years of 
age or over who has a sporting or hunting license 
issued to him and who has in his possession the 
written consent of his parent or guardian. Minors 
under the age of 15 years are permitted to partici¬ 
pate in target practice on duly authorized ranges, 
provided such practice is under adult supervision. 

The transportation of loaded firearms in a motor 
vehicle or motor boat is prohibited. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
possess a rifle or shotgun. 

An alien may not purchase or possess any fire¬ 
arm, unless he holds a special permit from the 
Director of the Division of Fisheries and Game. 

No minor under 18 years of age may purchase 
an air rifle or BB gun. 

A license is required to engage in the business 
of a gunsmith or firearms dealer. Application for 
such license is made to the head of the police in a 
city or town. 

No license is required to purchase or carry fire¬ 
arms manufactured prior to 1870. 


MICHIGAN. The state firearms law requires a li¬ 
cense for the purchase of a handgun. Application 
for such license is made to the police chief of a 
city or incorporated village, or the sheriff of a 
county, as the case may be. A purchase license is 
valid for only ten days from date of issue. 

A person who obtains a handgun by purchase, 
gift, or other manner must present the firearm to 
the police chief or county sheriff for safety inspec¬ 
tion and certification thereof. At this time, a com¬ 
plete description of the handgun and the owner is 
entered upon the inspection forms. 

The requirement of a license to purchase and 
inspection does not apply to “wholesale or retail 
dealers in firearms or to collections of pistols kept 
solely for the purpose of display, as relics, curios, 
or antiques, not made for modern ammunition or 
permanently deactivated.” 

A separate license is required to carry a handgun 
concealed on the person, or concealed or openly 
in any vehicle. Application for this license is made 
to the concealed weapon licensing board of the 
county in which the applicant resides. This board 
issues two types of licenses—a restricted license, such 
as for hunting and target practice, or a general li¬ 
cense, valid for the carrying of a handgun any 
place and any time. 

Among the exceptions to the requirement of a li¬ 
cense to purchase or a license to carry, and the re¬ 
quirement of safety inspection, are: (1) members 
of organizations authorized by law to purchase or 
receive weapons from the United States or the 
state; (2) members of such organizations going to 
or returning from their customary places of as¬ 
sembly or practice; (3) holders of a concealed 
weapon permit from another state. (As a practical 
matter, the foregoing exceptions do not eliminate 
the necessity of a license to purchase or to carry.) 

An applicant for a purchase or carrying license 
must be 21 years of age or over, a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of the state for at 
least six months. 

No license is required for the purchase, posses¬ 
sion, or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

No person under 21 years of age may use or 
possess any handgun for propelling BB’s not ex¬ 
ceeding .177 caliber by means of spring, gas, or 
air, outside of his domicile, unless he is accom¬ 
panied by a person over 21 years old. 

C 0 2 pellet guns are subject to the same licensing 
and inspection requirements as pertain to conceal¬ 
able firearms. 

The possession, transportation, sale, or use of 
blank cartridge pistols is prohibited, except for 
certain special purposes. 

According to an opinion of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, the carrying of a gas-ejecting pen for per¬ 
sonal protection is prohibited. 

Rifles and shotguns must be unloaded in both 
chamber and magazine when in or upon any auto¬ 
mobile, aircraft, boat, or other vehicle propelled by 
mechanical means. 

Firearms must be enclosed and securely fastened 
in a case or locked in trunk while being trans¬ 
ported by automobile. 
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MINNESOTA. The state firearms law does not 
require a permit to purchase or to possess any fire¬ 
arm. 

No license is required for the carrying of a hand¬ 
gun. The law prohibits the possessing or carrying 
of a firearm, concealed or openly, with the intent 
to use it against another. 

No person may possess out of doors, except upon 
a range operated under permit from a game 
warden, any rifle (except a .22 caliber rimfire 
rifle), or shotgun with slugs, in any territory where 
there is an open deer season with firearms, for a 
period of ten days before and five days after such 
season, nor may any person possess any rifle in an 
area open for the taking of deer with shotguns and 
slugs but not with rifles. 

No person may transport any firearm except a 
pistol or revolver in a motor vehicle, unless such 
firearm is unloaded in both chamber and magazine 
and contained in a gun case, or unless unloaded 
and contained in the trunk of the car with the 
trunk door closed. 

Aliens who have not declared their intent to be¬ 
come United States citizens are not permitted to 
possess firearms of any type other than while hunt¬ 
ing as a non-resident. 

No minor under the age of 14 years shall handle, 
or have in his possession or under his control, any 
firearm or air gun for any purpose, except while 
accompanied by or under the immediate control of 
a parent or guardian. 

No person in any municipality of the state may 
sell, loan, or give any firearm or air gun or am¬ 
munition to any minor under 18 years of age with¬ 
out the written consent of a parent or guardian, or 
of a police officer or magistrate of such municipal- 
ity. 

MISSISSIPPI. The state law prohibits any person 
from carrying a handgun concealed on or about 
his person. Exceptions are watchmen, guards, and 
others while on duty and who have obtained a per¬ 
mit from the county sheriff or the Secretary of 
State, as the case may be. 

No person may sell, give, or loan to a minor 
or intoxicated person any concealable weapon or 
handgun cartridges. 

Any father who knowingly permits his son under 
the age of 16 years to own or possess, or to carry 
concealed, any handgun or bowie-knife, dirk- 
knife, or similar weapon, is guilty of a misde¬ 
meanor. 

All firearms having a muzzle velocity of more 
than 2,000 feet per second must be registered with 
the county sheriff. The foregoing does not apply to 
bona fide firearms dealers, firearms manufactured 
prior to 1900, or firearms made after 1900 and in¬ 
capable of being discharged and kept as a relic or 
historical specimen. 

No permit or license is required to purchase or 
carry openly a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

MISSOURI. The state firearms law provides that 
a person must have a permit in order to purchase, 
acquire, or receive a pistol or revolver. 

Application for a permit is made to the circuit 


clerk of the county in which the applicant resides. 
“Such permit shall be issued by the circuit clerk 
. . ., if the sheriff be satisfied that the person ap¬ 
plying for the same is of good moral character 
and of lawful age, and that the granting of the 
same will not endanger the public safety/' 

The permit is invalid thirty days after the date 
of issue; and it must contain the name and address 
of the person from whom a handgun is to be ac¬ 
quired, the nature of the transaction, and a full 
description of the firearm. 

No permit is necessary for the possession or 
carrying of a pistol or revolver. However, no per¬ 
son may carry a firearm concealed on the person or 
in specified places (election areas, churches, schools, 
etc.). 

No person may sell, deliver, loan, etc., any con¬ 
cealable firearm to any minor without parental 
consent. 

Visitors may travel through the state with a 
firearm without a Missouri permit if the visitor 
abides by all other state laws. 

No permit is required for the possession, pur¬ 
chase, or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

Firearms dealers are not required to be licensed 
under the state law. 

MONTANA. The state law requires a permit to 
carry a handgun concealed on the person. 

Application for a permit is made to the clerk 
of the District Court at no charge. A creditable wit¬ 
ness to the character of the applicant must be pro¬ 
duced if the applicant is unknown to the Judge. 
Only citizens of the United States and residents 
of the state for more than 6 months may apply. 
The permit is valid for a period not to exceed 
one year. 

No child under the age of 14 years may carry or 
use any type of firearm except when the child is in 
the company of a parent or guardian or under the 
supervision of a qualified firearms safety instructor 
duly authorized by such parent or guardian. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
possess a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

NEBRASKA. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of a firearm concealed on or about the person. 

No person under 18 years of age may possess a 
pistol. This does not apply to those undergoing a 
course, drill, or instruction in marksmanship under 
the immediate supervision of a parent, guardian, 
or adult instructor. 

No person who is charged by complaint, in¬ 
formation, or indictment with a crime of violence, 
or who has been convicted of a crime of violence, 
or who is a fugitive from justice, may possess any 
firearm with a barrel less than 12 inches in length. 

No person may receive, possess, sell, or lease 
(other than by delivery to law enforcement offi¬ 
cials) any handgun from which the manufacturer's 
identification mark or serial number has been re¬ 
moved. 

The transportation of a loaded shotgun in a 
motor vehicle is prohibited. 

No permit or license is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a handgun, rifle or shotgun. 
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NEVADA. The state law forbids a person from 
carrying any handgun or other deadly weapon 
concealed upon the person or in a vehicle unless, 
upon written application, he is granted permission 
by the county sheriff. 

No minor under the age of 14 years shall handle 
or have in his possession or control any firearm 
of any type for any purpose except while accom¬ 
panied by or under the immediate charge of an 
adult person. 

No person may sell or barter a handgun or other 
concealable firearm to a person under 18 years 
of age. 

Aliens and persons convicted of a felony in any 
court are not permitted to own, possess, or control 
any firearm capable of being concealed on the 
person. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The state firearms law de¬ 
fines a handgun (pistol or revolver) as “any fire¬ 
arm with a barrel less than twelve inches in 
length/’ Antique weapons incapable of use do not 
come within this definition. 

No person without a license may carry a loaded 
handgun in any vehicle or concealed upon his per¬ 
son, except in his dwelling house or place of busi¬ 
ness. Among the exceptions to this requirement 
are the following: organizations by law authorized 
to purchase or receive such weapons from the 
United States or from the state; duly authorized 
military and civil organizations when parading, or 
the members thereof when at, or going to or from, 
their customary places of assembly. 

Application for a license to carry is made to the 
selectmen of a town or the mayor or chief of police 
of a city in which the applicant resides. A non¬ 
resident applies to the superintendent of state 
police. 

A license will be issued “if it appears that the 
applicant has good reason to fear injury to his per¬ 
son or property or has any proper purpose and that 
he is a suitable person to be licensed.” Target 
shooting or hunting is a “proper purpose.” 

No alien and no person convicted of a felony 
may own or possess a handgun. 

No person may sell or otherwise transfer any 
handgun to any minor. This does not apply to the 
parents or guardians of such a minor. 

Carrying loaded firearms in a motor vehicle, 
boat, or aircraft is prohibited. 

A license is required to sell handguns at retail. 
Application for a license is made to the selectmen 
of the town or mayor or police chief of the city in 
which the applicant resides. 

A person is liable to a fine of not more than $50 
for possession of any air rifle with intent to sell 
or give away. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey statutes require 
that a person must have a permit to purchase a 
concealable firearm or to carry such a firearm in a 
vehicle or concealed on or about the person. 

Application for a purchase permit is made to the 
judge of any court in the state (except justices of 


the peace), the county sheriff, or the police chief 
of a municipality, as the case may be. “No person 
of good character and who is of good repute in the 
community in which he lives . . . shall be denied 
a permit to purchase a pistol or revolver.” 

Application for a permit to carry a handgun is 
made, in the first instance, to the police chief of 
the city or the sheriff of the county in which the 
applicant resides: Upon approval by this official, 
the applicant submits his application to the justice 
of the Supreme Court presiding in the county, or 
to a common pleas judge of the county in which 
the applicant resides. 

Among the exceptions to the requirement of a 
permit to carry a handgun in a vehicle or con¬ 
cealed on or about the person are the following: 

(1) “Persons having a hunter’s license in going to 
or from places of hunting”; (2) “Members of gov¬ 
ernment civilian rifle clubs duly organized in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules prescribed by the national 
board for the promotion of rifle practice, in going 
to or from their several places of target practice 
and carrying weapons necessary for such practice.” 

A license is required to sell handguns at retail. 
Application for a retail dealer’s license is made to 
the common pleas judge of any court in the state. 

No one under age 18 can purchase, possess, or 
carry any firearm without parental consent; nor 
can any child under age 16 discharge any firearm 
except in the presence of his parent or other 
responsible adult and for any purpose other than 
military drill or marksmanship practice on an 
authorized range. 

No alien may possess a rifle or shotgun. This 
prohibition does not apply to an alien owning real 
estate in the state valued at $2,000 above all en¬ 
cumbrances. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
possess a rifle or shotgun. 

A loaded rifle or shotgun may not be carried in 
any vehicle. 

The licensing requirements do not apply to 
antique pistols unsuitable for use as firearms and 
possessed as curiosities or ornaments. 

The manufacture, sale, possession, or use of air 
or spring guns ejecting a missile smaller than % 
inch in diameter is prohibited. (BB shot is thus 
prohibited.) 

NEW MEXICO. No person may carry a con¬ 
cealed loaded firearm “or any other type of deadly 
weapon anywhere” except in the following in¬ 
stances: (1) in a person’s home or on his property; 

(2) in a private vehicle for lawful protection of 
person or property while traveling; (3) by a peace 
officer in the discharge of his duties. 

Under the law, the carrying of a “deadly 
weapon” means carrying it on the person, or in 
proximity thereto, so that the weapon is readily 
accessible for use. 

The foregoing prohibition does not prevent the 
carrying of an unloaded firearm. 

No person may knowingly transport or take any 
explosive other than small arms ammunition upon 
or into any vehicle belonging to a common carrier 
transporting passengers. 
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No person may carry, transport, or possess fire¬ 
arms of any kind in or upon any game refuge. 
Exceptions are (1) federal, state, or local officers 
in the discharge of their duties; (2) persons cross¬ 
ing refuges over public roads and trails with fire¬ 
arms unloaded or taken down; (3) stockmen, 
trappers, ranchers, and property owners, with per¬ 
mits from the state game warden, while engaged in 
their legitimate affairs on or within refuges. 

No permit or license is required for the posses¬ 
sion, purchase, carrying, sale, or transfer of any 
handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

NEW YORK. The following regulations (Article 
172, Public Safety, of the New York State Penal Law, 
Secs. 1896, 1897, 1897a, 1897b, 1898, 1898a, 1906, 
and 1914. Amendments, Chapter 112, 532, 533, 436, 
442) pertain to the possession, sale, and transporta¬ 
tion of pistols and/or revolvers in New York. 

No person may possess, purchase, or transport a 
pistol and/or revolver in the state without a license, 
and the state does not recognize the permit or 
license issued by any other state which would per¬ 
mit an individual to possess, purchase, sell, or 
transport any pistol and/or revolver within the 
boundaries of New York State. Further, the City of 
New York does not recognize the license or permit 
issued by any licensing authority outside of the City 
of New York, until such licenses or permits have 
been validated by the Police Commissioner of the 
City of New York. 

Licensing Official. In order to be eligible for a 
license to carry, possess, or purchase a pistol or re¬ 
volver in New York State, a person must be 16 
years of age or over, an actual resident of the state, 
principally employed therein, or maintain a princi¬ 
pal place of business within the boundaries of the 
state. To obtain a license the applicant must ob¬ 
tain an application form from his local or county 
police official and after properly filling out this 
application, present it to a Court of Record (su¬ 
preme court, county court, or surrogate court) of 
the county in which he is a resident. In the City 
of New York applications are obtained from the 
local precinct and are issued, upon approval, by 
the police commissioner. In Nassau County appli¬ 
cations may be obtained from the local police 
official and are issued, if approved, by the county 
police commissioner. 

The expense of providing a judge, justice, or offi¬ 
cer with blank applications, licenses, and record 
books for carrying out the provisions of this section 
are a charge against the county, or the City of New 
York in the case of the police commissioner of such 
city. Such judge, justice, or officer shall collect a fee 
for each license issued of not less than 50 cents or 
more than Si.50 as may be determined by the board 
of supervisors where such license is issued or, in the 
case of the City of New York, as may be determined 
by the City Council, and shall pay the same into 
the treasury of the county or of such city, as the 
case may be. Every such license shall specify the 
weapon or weapons for which the license is issued, 
and whether it is to be carried on the person or 
possessed on the premises. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The state law prohibits a 
person from carrying, except on his premises, a 


firearm concealed on or about his person. 

A person must have a permit to purchase or 
receive a handgun at any place within or without 
the state. Application for a permit is made to the 
sheriff of the county in which the applicant resides. 

Before the sheriff shall issue the permit, he shall 
satisfy himself by affidavits, oral evidence, or other¬ 
wise of the good character of the applicant, and 
that the applicant requires a handgun for self- 
defense or protection of the home. 

No child under 12 years of age may possess or 
use any firearm for any purpose. 

Dealers in handguns must obtain a license from 
the State Commissioner of Revenue. The license 
tax for a dealer in handguns is $50. 

Counties, cities, or towns may levy a license tax, 
in addition to the state tax, not in excess of that 
levied by the state. 

No permit or license is required to possess or to 
carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

NORTH DAKOTA. The state firearms law pro¬ 
vides that a person must have a license in order to 
carry a handgun, openly or concealed, in any 
vehicle or on or about his person. Exceptions are: 
carrying on one's land, in one's abode or fixed 
place of business, or on a target range. 

Application for a license is made to a judge of 
a court of record, police chief of a city, marshal 
of a village, or sheriff of a county, or any person 
authorized by these officers. 

A license shall be issued to: (1) any person 
residing or having a place of business within the 
jurisdiction of the licensing officer, or (2) any per¬ 
son residing or having a place of business in the 
United States and also possessing a license to carry 
issued by any state or local government, “if it 
appears that the applicant therefor has good reason 
to fear an injury to his person or property or that 
there is another proper reason for the carrying of 
such weapon and that the applicant is a proper 
person to be so licensed." 

No permit is required to purchase a handgun. 
However, a person may not sell or otherwise trans¬ 
fer such a firearm to a person who does not have a 
license to carry or who does not fall under one of 
the exceptions to the license requirement. These 
exceptions are law enforcement officers, military 
personnel, manufacturers and dealers, common 
carriers, and persons permitted by law to possess 
a handgun while carrying handgun from place of 
purchase to home, or to and from place of repair, 
or from place of abode or business to another. 

No person may sell or otherwise transfer any 
handgun to a person under seventeen years of age, 
or to any person who has been convicted anywhere 
of a felony, or who is a drug addict or habitual 
drunkard. 

No person under 15 years of age may carry and 
use in public any firearm, except when accom¬ 
panied by a parent or guardian or person author¬ 
ized by the parent or guardian. 

A retail dealer in handguns must hold a federal 
firearms dealer's license and also a municipal 
license from the local licensing authorities if such 
local license is required by city ordinance. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
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possess a rifle or shotgun. 

No person who is not a citizen of the United 
States or who is not a citizen of Canada may hunt 
any wild bird or animal, except in defense of 
person or property. 

The firearms law does not apply to the purchase, 
possession, or sale of handguns more than 50 years 
old and possessed as curiosities or ornaments, or 
to the transportation of such handguns unloaded 
and in a container but not concealed on the person. 

OHIO. The firearms law of Ohio provides that 
no person (certain law enforcement officers ex¬ 
cepted) may carry a pistol or revolver concealed on 
or about the person. 

The courts have interpreted the words “con¬ 
cealed on or about the person” to include the 
carrying of a handgun in a vehicle so “as to be 
convenient and within reach.” 

No firearm, air gun, or ammunition may be 
sold, furnished, or given to a minor under 17 
years of age. However, such minor may possess and 
use a rifle “or other suitable firearm” at a range 
under the supervision and control of a competent 
adult instructor, provided that the training and 
instruction have been approved by the State Ad¬ 
jutant General, or that the instructor is the parent 
of the minor receiving the instruction. 

Generally, visitors can transport target arms to 
matches and competitions within the state without 
police interference if firearms are unloaded and 
carried in gun cases. 

No state license or permit is required to pur¬ 
chase, possess, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

OKLAHOMA. The state law prohibits the carry¬ 
ing, openly or concealed, of a pistol or revolver 
on or about the person. 

No minor may purchase a pistol or revolver. 

A person is permitted to carry a rifle or shotgun 
for the purpose of hunting or repair, or for a 
public muster or military drill, or while traveling 
or removing from one place to another. 

No permit or license is required to purchase or 
possess a handgun, rifle or shotgun. 

OREGON. The state firearms law does not re¬ 
quire a permit or license to purchase or possess a 
handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

The carrying of a handgun concealed on the 
person or in a vehicle requires a license from the 
county sheriff or the head of the local police, as 
the case may be. A license will be issued if the 
applicant is of “good moral character” and “good 
cause exists” for the issuance of the license. 

Exceptions to the license requirement are: (1) 
“members of any club or organization for the pur¬ 
pose of practicing shooting at targets upon the 
established target ranges, whether public or private, 
while such members are using firearms upon such 
target ranges, or while going to and from such 
ranges”; (2) “licensed hunters or fishermen while 
engaged in hunting or fishing, or while going to 
or returning from a hunting or fishing expedition.” 

A person over the age of 18 years who resides in 
or is temporarily sojourning in the state may own 
or possess, without a license, a handgun within his 


residence or place of business. 

No person may sell or give any firearm to any 
person under 14 years of age. 

No alien or person convicted of a felony may 
possess or own any concealable firearm. 

No person may sell, deliver, or transfer a hand¬ 
gun to a person under 18 years of age, an alien, 
or a person convicted of a felony. 

Retail dealers in handguns must be licensed. 
Application for a dealer’s license is made to the 
licensing authorities of the city, town, or county 
in which the business is located. 

A seller may not deliver a handgun to a pur¬ 
chaser on the day of application for purchase and 
unless the purchaser is personally known to the 
seller or presents clear evidence of his identity. 

Every citizen of the state above the age of 16 
years is entitled to have exempt from execution 
one rifle or shotgun and one handgun. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsylvania law requires that 
a person must have a license to carry a pistol or 
revolver in a vehicle or concealed upon the person. 
Application for a license is made to the police 
chief of a city or the sheriff of a county, as the 
case may be. 

Among the exceptions to the requirement of a 
license to carry are the following: (1) “. . . the 
regularly enrolled members of any organization 
duly authorized to purchase or receive such weap¬ 
ons from the United States or from this Common¬ 
wealth”; (2) “. . . the members of any organization 
incorporated under the laws of this Common¬ 
wealth engaged in target shooting with rifle, pistol, 
or revolver, provided such members are at or are 
going to or from their places of assembly or target 
practice”; (3) “. . . persons licensed to hunt or 
fish in this Commonwealth, provided that such 
persons are actually hunting or fishing or are 
going to the places where they desire to hunt or 
fish or returning from such places, or to persons 
training dogs: Provided, that such persons are 
actually training dogs during the regular training 
season: Provided, however, that before any such 
exemption shall be granted to any person licensed 
to hunt or fish or who desires to train dogs, such 
person shall at the time of securing his hunting 
or fishing license or any time after any such license 
has been issued, register with the county treasurer 
the make of the firearm he desires to carry and the 
caliber and number thereof.” 

No seller may deliver a handgun to any pur¬ 
chaser until a period of 48 hours has elapsed from 
the time of application for the purchase of the 
firearm. 

No handgun may be delivered to any person 
under 18 years of age or to any person who the 
deliverer has reasonable cause to believe has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or is a drug 
addict, an habitual drunkard or of unsound mind. 
Further, no handgun may be sold under any cir¬ 
cumstances unless the purchaser is personally 
known to the seller or presents clear evidence of 
his identity. 

No person may sell, give, or furnish to any 
person under 18 years of age any “starter pistol” 
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(designed to discharge blank cartridges) or similar 
handgun. 

Retail dealers in handguns must be licensed by 
the police chief of a city, or elsewhere by the 
county sheriff. 

Any applicant who has been refused a permit 
to carry a handgun or a retail dealer's license can 
appeal such refusal within 30 days to the court of 
quarter sessions of his county. 

No license or permit is required to possess, 
purchase, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

No person may possess a loaded rifle or shotgun 
in any vehicle or conveyance, or its attachments, 
upon any public highway or highway open to or 
used by the public. 

No alien may possess any kind of firearm in 
Pennsylvania. 

RHODE ISLAND. The state law requires a 
license for the carrying of a handgun, concealed 
or openly, in any vehicle or on or about the per¬ 
son. Application for a license is made to the 
licensing authorities of any city or town, who may 
issue a license to any person 21 years of age or 
over. 

Exceptions to the requirement of a license to 
carry a handgun are: (1) a person carrying a 
handgun from his home or place of business to a 
target range, and returning therefrom, provided 
that the firearm is unloaded and secured in a suit¬ 
able container; (2) a person carrying a handgun in 
his home or place of business or on his land; 
(3) members of organizations authorized to pur¬ 
chase or receive firearms from the United States 
or the state, provided such members are at or going 
to or from their places of assembly or target 
practice. 

A prerequisite to a license to carry is a certifica¬ 
tion of qualification with a handgun of a caliber 
equal to, or larger than, the one intended to be 
carried. The range officer of the state police or 
local police department, NRA and USRA hand¬ 
gun instructors, and such other qualified persons 
as the attorney general may designate, are author¬ 
ized to certify the qualification. 

A prospective purchaser of a handgun must com¬ 
plete a form giving certain information on himself 
at the time of applying for purchase. If, after the 
lapse of 72 hours, no disqualifying record has been 
received from the investigating police authority, 
the seller may deliver the firearm to the applicant. 
(This application form must also be filled out for 
purchases outside the state.) 

No person may sell any firearm or ammunition 
to any minor under 15 years of age. 

No minor under 15 years of age may possess and 
use any firearm unless, with the consent of a parent 
or guardian, he holds a permit from the state 
police or local police chief and is engaged in a 
firearms training program approved by the police 
and under a qualified adult. 

The following persons may not possess any fire¬ 
arm: a person convicted of a crime of violence, a 
mental incompetent, a drug addict, and an habitual 
drunkard. 

No person may deliver a concealable firearm to 


any person under 21 years of age or to the classes 
of persons mentioned immediately above. 

A retail dealer in handguns must obtain a license 
from the licensing authorities of any city or town 
or other political subdivision in which the business 
is located. 

An alien who has resided in the United States 
for less than 10 years may not purchase, possess, 
or transport any concealable firearms, except when 
passing through the state or arriving in the state 
to compete in a match organized under the 
auspices of a national shooting organization. 

No person may carry a loaded rifle or shotgun 
in any vehicle or attachment thereto. 

Antique firearms unsuitable for use and collec¬ 
tions of firearms as curios, souvenirs, or for educa¬ 
tional, scientific, or similar purposes are exempt 
from the provisions of the firearms law. 

No license or permit is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The state law provides 
that no person may carry about his person, either 
concealed or openly, any pistol less than 20 inches 
in length and 3 pounds in weight. 

No person, firm, or corporation may sell, offer 
for sale, lease, rent, barter, exchange, or transport 
for sale or into the state any pistol of less length 
and weight than indicated above. 

There is no restriction on, or requirement for, 
the carrying or keeping of pistols by persons while 
on their own premises. 

No person may give any firearm to a child under 
twelve years of age. A parent or guardian who 
permits his child under twelve years of age to 
have possession, custody, or use of any firearm is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

No permit or license is required for the posses¬ 
sion, purchase, or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

The sale, possession, and use of tear-gas guns 
and shells or cartridges therefor are prohibited. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The state law prohibits a 
minor under the age of 15 years from having or 
using a firearm of any type without the knowledge 
and consent of parent or guardian. 

No person shall carry a handgun in any vehicle 
or concealed on or about his person, except in his 
place of abode or fixed place of business, without 
a license. The judge of a court of record, the chief 
of police of a municipality, or the sheriff of a 
county may issue a license if it appears that the 
applicant has good reason to fear an injury to his 

! )erson or property, or has any other proper reason 
or carrying a pistol, and that he is a suitable 
person to be so licensed. 

Among the exceptions to the law requiring a 
license to carry a concealed firearm are: (1) regu¬ 
larly enrolled members of any organization duly 
authorized to purchase or receive such weapons 
from the United States or from this state, provided 
such members are going to or from their places of 
assembly or target practice; (2) persons carrying 
an unloaded handgun to and from a place of 
repair, or moving from one place of abode or 
business to another. 

No seller shall deliver a pistol to the purchaser 
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thereof until 48 hours shall have elapsed from the 
time of the application for the purchase thereof, 
and when delivered said pistol shall be securely 
wrapped and shall be unloaded. 

No person who has been convicted of a felony 
in any court may own or possess a handgun. 

No person shall deliver a handgun to a person 
under 18 years of age or to one whom he has 
reasonable cause to believe has been convicted of 
a crime of violence, or is a drug addict, an habitual 
drunkard, or of unsound mind. 

All retail dealers in handguns must be licensed. 
Application for a license is made to the licensing 
authorities of any city, town, or other political 
subdivision of the state. 

An alien who has not declared his intention 
to become a naturalized citizen within the time 
specified by law or who, having declared his in¬ 
tention of becoming a citizen, has failed to do so 
within the legal length of time, is not entitled to 
hunt on his own land without a license and is not 
entitled to a resident license. He is subject to all 
hunting laws pertaining to non-residents. 

The carrying or possession of firearms or air 
guns on school grounds or in school buildings is 
prohibited, except for use at a supervised range 
or training program. 

TENNESSEE. The state law prohibits the carry¬ 
ing of any pistol or revolver “with the intent to 
go armed.” An exception is the Army or Navy 
handgun “carried openly in the hand.” 

Any person desiring to purchase a sidearm must 
certify to the seller the purpose for which the 
handgun is to be used and that he is not in one 
of the following excluded classes: a minor, person 
convicted of a crime of violence, fugitive from 
justice, person of unsound mind, drunkard, drug 
addict, or a person convicted of the illegal sale of 
alcoholic beverages. The seller must file with the 
county sheriff, or the chief of police if the sale is 
within a municipality, a copy of the certificate as 
notice of the pending sale. 

Delivery of the handgun may be made if, after 
fifteen days from the time of receipt of the notice 
by the police, the sheriff or police chief made no 
objection showing that the proposed purchaser is, 
in fact, excluded by law from buying a pistol or 
revolver. 

No permit or license is required for the pur¬ 
chase, possession, or carrying of a rifle or shotgun. 

Dealers in handguns must be licensed. Applica¬ 
tion for a dealer's license ($10 a year) is made to 
the State Commissioner of Revenue. 

Dealers in shotgun shells or metallic cartridges 
must be licensed by the State Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission. 

No person may sell, offer to sell, or bring into 
the state for the purpose of sale or transfer any 
pistol or revolver. 

No person may buy or sell or give away any 
handgun cartridges, except cartridges for Army 
and Navy handguns. 

TEXAS. The penal code of the state provides 
that no person may carry on or about his person, 
saddle, or in his saddle bags, or in his portfolio 


or purse any pistol, dirk, dagger, ... a knife with 
a blade over 5V2” long, or an Y other knife sold 
for offense or defense. Exceptions are: (1) the 
carrying of arms on one's own premises or business 
place; (2) a person traveling. 

“On or about” the person includes carrying in 
motor vehicle within easy reach of driver, nearby 
or close at hand, convenient to access without 
material change of position. 

The courts have indicated that the question of 
whether or not a person is traveling is dependent 
upon the circumstances of the case. Distance, mode 
of travel, and purpose enter into consideration of 
the matter. 

The code prohibits any person from “know¬ 
ingly” selling or otherwise transferring any pistol, 
dirk, dagger, etc., to any minor without the written 
consent of a parent or guardian of such minor or 
of someone standing in lieu of such parent or 
guardian. 

No state license or permit is required to possess, 
purchase, or carry a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

To engage in the business of selling concealable 
firearms at wholesale or retail, a person must ob¬ 
tain a license from the county tax collector of the 
county in which the business is located. The fee 
(“annual occupation tax”) is $10. 

UTAH. It is unlawful for any person (except a 
peace officer) without the written consent of a 
peace officer to carry a handgun or other deadly 
weapon concealed upon his person. 

No child under age 14 is permitted to carry or 
possess any firearm unless accompanied by a parent 
or guardian, and no person may sell or give any 
firearm to such minor. 

Aliens are not allowed to own, possess, or control 
any firearm unless for protection of self against 
wild animals or as part of actual employment in 
the destruction of predatory animals or in caring 
for stock on the range. However, aliens ineligible 
for citizenship, after residence in the state for 15 
years, may carry and use firearms for hunting. 

No permit or license is required to purchase, 
possess, or carry a handgun (openly), rifle, or 
shotgun. 

Loaded firearms may not be transported in a 
vehicle except by peace officers and persons holding 
valid permits to carry loaded firearms for the pro¬ 
tection of life or property. 

VERMONT. The state law prohibits the carrying 
of a dangerous or deadly weapon, concealed or 
openly, with the intent or purpose of injuring 
another. 

No person, firm, or corporation, other than a 
parent or guardian, is allowed to sell or furnish 
firearms or ammunition for firearms to any minor 
under the age of 16 years. This does not apply to 
an instructor or teacher who furnishes firearms to 
pupils for instruction and drill. 

A person under 16 years of age must have the 
consent of his parent or guardian in order to 
possess a handgun. 

No permit or license is required for the posses- 
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sion, purchase, or carrying of a handgun, rifle, or 
shotgun. 

VIRGINIA. The firearms law of Virginia pro¬ 
vides that a person must have a license to carry a 
pistol or revolver concealed on or about his person. 
Application for a license is made to a circuit or 
corporation court during term time. 

Although there is no general requirement of a 
permit to purchase a handgun, a permit to pur¬ 
chase or sell such a firearm is required in any 
county having a population density of more than 
one thousand a square mile. 

Presumably a handgun may be carried, without 
a license, in a vehicle, provided that the firearm is 
not within easy reach of the driver (that is, in the 
back seat or trunk). 

The furnishing, selling, bartering, or other trans¬ 
fer of a handgun to a minor under age 18 years is 
prohibited. 

Retail dealers in concealable firearms must ob¬ 
tain a license at a cost of $5 from the state and 
county license of $25, if required (local option 
rule). 

No license or permit is required to possess, 
purchase, or carry a rifle or shotgun. 

WASHINGTON. The firearms law of Washing¬ 
ton State provides that no person shall carry a 
handgun in a vehicle unless it is unloaded or 
carry a handgun concealed on the person (except 
in his home or fixed place of business) without a 
license. 

Application for a license is made to the judge 
of a court of record, police chief of a municipality, 
or the county sheriff. Such license shall be issued 
within thirty days of date of application “for the 
purpose of protection or while engaged in business, 
sport, or while traveling" unless the applicant has 
a record of prior court conviction of a crime of 
violence, drug addiction, habitual drunkenness, or 
of confinement to a mental institution. 

Among the exceptions to the license requirement 
are: (1) regularly enrolled members of any organi¬ 
zation authorized to purchase or receive handguns 
from the United States or from Washington State; 
(2) regularly enrolled members of clubs organized 
for target shooting or collecting modern or antique 
firearms; (3) individual hunters, provided such 
persons are at, or are going to or from their places 
of target practice, or their collector's gun shows 
and exhibits, or are on a hunting, camping, or 
fishing trip. 

No handgun may be sold under any circum¬ 
stances unless the purchaser is personally known 
to the seller or presents clear evidence of his 
identity. Further, no such firearm may be delivered 
to any person under 21 years of age or to a person 
who the deliverer has reasonable cause to believe 
has been convicted of a crime of violence, or is a 
drug addict, an habitual drunkard, or of unsound 
mind. 

Retail dealers in handguns must be licensed by 
the local licensing authorities of a city or town or 
other political subdivision of the state. 

No license or permit is required to purchase or 
possess any firearm. 


Aliens are required to have a special license from 
the Director of Licenses in order to carry or possess 
any firearm. 

No person may carry or possess a loaded rifle or 
shotgun in any motor-driven or horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

WEST VIRGINIA. A person must have a license 
to carry a handgun either openly or concealed. No 
permit to purchase is required. 

Application for a license to carry is made to the 
circuit court of the county of the applicant's resi¬ 
dence. A person must be over 21 years of age, a 
citizen of the United States, and a resident of the 
state for at least one year prior to date of applica¬ 
tion in order to receive a license. 

Among the requirements for application are 
publication of notice of application in a newspaper 
of the county of residence at least ten days prior 
thereto, verification of “good moral character" of 
the applicant, and statement of reason for wanting 
a license. 

Before issuance of a license, the applicant must 
pay to the sheriff a fee of $20 and file a bond with 
the clerk of the circuit court in the sum of $3,500. 

An exception to the license requirement is a 
person who is a member of a “properly organized 
target shooting club" and who is going to and 
returning from target practice. 

A person must have a license to possess, carry, 
or transport a “high-powered rifle, or any gun of 
similar kind or character, or any ammunition 
therefor." Exceptions are: (1) a person's premises; 
(2) “bona fide rifle club members who are free¬ 
holders or tenants for a fixed term in this state, 
at their usual or customary place of practice, or 
licensed hunters in the actual hunting of game 
animals." (The term “high-powered rifle" is not 
defined in the law.) 

Application for a license to possess or carry a 
“high-powered rifle’’ is made to the Superintendent 
of the Department of Public Safety or the circuit 
court as in the case of handguns. 

No person may possess a loaded firearm in any 
vehicle or attachment thereto while on any public 
highway or highway open to the public. 

Retail dealers of handguns must be licensed. 

Only shooting on a regularly used rifle, pistol, 
shotgun, target, or trap shooting ground or range 
is permissible on Sunday. 

An alien may not possess a firearm of any kind, 
unless granted a special hunting license by the 
Director of the Department of Natural Resources. 

WISCONSIN. The state law does not require a 
permit or license for the purchase, possession, or 
carrying of a handgun, rifle, or shotgun. 

No person may carry a firearm concealed on or 
about the person. 

No person may sell, loan, or give a handgun to 
a minor. 

A minor may possess and use a handgun for 
target practice under the supervision of an adult. 

The hunting regulations prohibit the possession 
of any rifle other than a .22 rimfire chambered for 
cartridges less than one inch in length, or any 
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shotgun shells loaded with shot larger than No. BB 
or any divided or cut shells or any shells loaded 
with single slug or ball from June 1 to December 
31 in areas frequented by deer. 

The foregoing prohibition does not prohibit the 
carrying of lawful firearms or ammunition into 
these areas beginning five days before the firearms 
deer or bear seasons and ending at midnight of 
the third day following the close of the season, 
when the firearms are unloaded and enclosed with¬ 
in a carrying case. 

Restricted rifles and ammunition may be trans¬ 
ported by merchants, gun collectors and gunsmiths, 
or persons traveling directly to an established 
target range where they may be used if carried in 
such manner that they cannot be operated en route. 

WYOMING. The state law requires that a per¬ 
son must obtain a permit from the county sheriff 
in order to carry a handgun concealed. A permit 
may be issued by the sheriff to travelers, merchant 
police, private detectives or other persons who 
may be required by their work to carry a con¬ 
cealed handgun. 

No person may sell, barter or give any handgun 
to a person under 21 years of age. Handgun am¬ 
munition may not be sold to anyone under 16 
years of age. 

Aliens are not allowed to own, possess, wear or 
carry any type of firearm. 

No permit or license is required to purchase, 
possess or carry a handgun (openly), rifle or 
shotgun. 

CANADA. Pistols, revolvers, and fully auto¬ 
matic firearms are prohibited. Rifles and shotguns 
are admitted without a permit. A full description 
of such firearms must be given to customs at the 
port of entry for ready clearance upon departure. 
Fifty rounds of ammunition per person are ad¬ 
mitted duty free. 

Pistols and revolvers may be transported through 
Canada to or from Alaska under the following 
conditions: (1) the handguns must be packed in¬ 
dividually and sealed by Canadian customs; (2) 
the seal must be broken and removed by customs 
at the port of exit. If the seal has been tampered 
with en route, the firearms will be confiscated. 
(Complete information on travel over the Alaska 
Highway may be obtained from the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada.) 

Under a special permit, pistols or revolvers may 
be admitted into Canada for use in a shooting 
tournament or match. Application for such a 
permit is made to the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, Customs Division, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

The following prohibitions and restrictions ap¬ 
ply generally: (1) no person shall carry a loaded 
firearm in a vehicle; (2) no person shall carry or 
use a firearm in any place frequented by game 
without a hunting license; (3) no person shall 
enter a national or provincial park with a firearm 
unless it has been sealed by a park officer. 

The following provincial laws must be observed 
when rifles or shotguns are carried in transit or 
during closed seasons on game: (1) rifles and shot¬ 


guns must be properly encased or broken down 
and remain stowed in the car at all times in the 
provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario (in Ontario, 
licenses to hunt or to have firearms in possession 
in areas frequented by game are not available to 
non-residents between June 15 and August 31 
annually, period subject to change), Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; (2) in Quebec, visitors 
must obtain a hunting license at $15.50 or more; 
(3) in British Columbia, a non-resident may have 
firearms in his possession while in transit in a 
private vehicle or public conveyance without need 
of a license or seal (pump shotgun magazines must 
be permanently plugged to hold only three rounds, 
including the chamber round); (4) in the Yukon, 
the carrying of a loaded firearm in a vehicle or 
discharging a firearm across a public road or high¬ 
way is prohibited; (5) in the Northwest Territories, 
all rifles and shotguns must be reported to the 
nearest Royal Canadian Mounted Police Depart¬ 
ment. 

Each province has its own laws and regulations 
concerning hunting. A non-resident hunting license 
is required. Customs permits to transport firearms 
do not include the right to hunt. 

MEXICO. United States citizens intending to 
hunt in Mexico should obtain from the Mexican 
consulate nearest their place of residence a tourist 
card and a tourist hunter’s certificate (firearms 
permit, not a hunting license). 

To obtain a tourist card, the applicant must 
present documentary proof (such as birth cer¬ 
tificate) of citizenship. A hunter’s certificate re¬ 
quires a letter of good conduct from the sheriff or 
other police authority in the applicant’s locality. 
Also required for the hunter’s certificate are four 
2" x 2" front-view photographs, recently taken, 
and the following data: full name and address; 
nationality; build; height; complexion; color of 
eyes and hair; type of forehead, mouth and chin; 
distinguishing marks, if any; a full description of 
the firearms (make, model, serial number, etc.), 
and the amount of ammunition for each firearm. 

The fee for a tourist card is $3; for a hunter’s 
certificate, $16. 

Handguns and military firearms are prohibited. 
Four firearms of different caliber or gauge, with 
100 rounds of ammunition for each firearm, are 
permitted. One firearm may be a .22 caliber 
handgun. 

Temporary import permits for the firearms, valid 
for three months, will be issued by Mexican cus¬ 
toms at the port of entry. A bond or deposit equal 
to the amount of import duties will be required. 
Firearms must be checked in and out by Mexican 
military and customs authorities at entry and exit 
ports. If any firearms are missing upon departure, 
the bond or deposit shall be forfeited. 

Application for a hunting license is made in 
person at the Office of Forestry and Game (Oficina 
Forestal y de Caza), branch offices of which are 
located at Mexicali and Baja, California; Hermo- 
sillo and Nogales, Sonora; Chihuahua and Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua; Saltillo and Villa Acuna, Co- 
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ahuila; Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; Ciudad Victoria 
and Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas. Copies of the 
hunting regulations (seasons, limits, etc.) are avail¬ 
able from those offices. 

PUERTO RICO. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has two basic laws governing the possession 
and use of firearms—the Weapons Law and the 
Target-Shooting Law. 

The Weapons Law applies to a person who 
wishes to possess or carry a firearm for protection 
purposes. 

The Target-Shooting Law applies to a person 
who wishes to possess and carry a firearm for 
marksmanship purposes at a range. 

Weapons Law. A license is required to possess, 
carry, or transport any firearm. Application for a 
license to possess a firearm is made to the Chief of 
Police of Puerto Rico. Application for a license to 
carry or transport a firearm is made to the District 
Court of Puerto Rico. 

No dealer in firearms or ammunition shall de¬ 
liver a firearm or any ammunition to a purchaser 
who does not have a license to possess or a license 
to carry or transport a firearm. The license must 
contain an authorization (a removable “sales slip”) 
for the purchase or acquisition of the firearm. 
Further, no firearm may be delivered to the buyer 
until 48 hours shall have elapsed from the time of 
application for purchase. 

All firearms must be registered with the Chief 
of Police of Puerto Rico. 

Target-Shooting Law. A target-shooting license 
is required to possess and carry “the usual target¬ 
shooting weapons” for target practice at a range. 
Application for this license is made to the Chief 
of Police of Puerto Rico. 

A target-shooting license does not “authorize its 
holder to carry weapons in a pocket, in his hands, 
on his waist, or in holsters or cases hanging from 
his belt or shoulder or any part of the human 


anatomy, but such weapons shall at all times be 
carried in a box, suitcase, or case, and the weapons 
shall always be unloaded,” except while at a range. 

All target-type firearms must be described on 
the license and must be registered with the Chief 
of Police of Puerto Rico. 

The holder of a target-shooting license may 
purchase, sell, exchange, or donate target-shooting 
firearms, upon approval of the Chief of Police of 
Puerto Rico, provided that the transaction is made 
with a person who is also a holder of a target¬ 
shooting or game license, or is an authorized fire¬ 
arms dealer. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. All firearms, except hand¬ 
guns, must be registered with, and licensed by, 
the Commissioner of Public Safety within 48 hours 
of purchase, ownership, or possession of the fire¬ 
arms. 

To purchase, own, or possess a pistol or revolver, 
a person must apply for a license beforehand to 
the Commissioner of Public Safety. The application 
must contain a statement of purpose of ownership 
or possession and must be endorsed by two resi¬ 
dents of good repute. 

Licenses may be issued by the Commissioner of 
Public Safety (in his discretion) under payment 
of an initial registration fee of $3 for each rifle 
or shotgun and $5 for each pistol or revolver. 

Upon entering the Virgin Islands, non-residents 
must register all firearms owned or possessed by 
them and pay the registration fee indicated above. 

Permanent exemption to the registration and 
license requirements may be granted by the Com¬ 
missioner of Public Safety to owners of firearms 
who collect them for historical or decorative 
purposes. 

Upon registration, the Commissioner of Public 
Safety shall issue an identification card bearing 
the holder's name, photograph, full description of 
firearms, and, in the case of pistols or revolvers, 
fingerprints of the person in question. 






|- PART XI 

AMMUNITION 


RIFLE AMMUNITION 

The first step in developing a new rifle cartridge 
is to determine the preformance characteristics 
which are the desired objectives. 

The trends in cartridge development during the 
past ninety years will show the approximate per¬ 
formance requirements of any new cartridge or 
shotshell which is to be successful today. We have 
worked for: 

1. Smaller and lighter cartridges 

2. Increased effective range 

3. Increased power (energy) levels 

4. Increased velocity levels 

5. Reduced recoil or recoil control 

6. Reduced firearms maintenance 

7. Increased cartridge storage life 

While these seven trends apply in varying de¬ 
grees to all forms of center-fire, rimfire, and shot- 
shell cartridges, this analysis will be restricted to 
center-fire rifle cartridges. 

Over the past ninety years the trend has been 
from large diameter bullets at fairly low velocities 
to smaller diameter bullets at higher velocities. 
Aside from the purely physical aspects, the reduc¬ 
tion in caliber has resulted in improved long- 
range performance, reduced projectile weight, and 
higher velocities, without sacrifice in effective range 
or killing power. 

It is interesting to plot trends in cartridge char¬ 
acteristics and performance over the last ninety 
years on a time scale, as shown in Chart I which, 
plotted on a relative scale, with the 1870 cartridge 
assigned values of 1.0, illustrates the trends in im¬ 
portant performance characteristics. 

Pressure, velocity, range, and energy have in¬ 
creased, while recoil, cartridge weight, and bullet 
weight have decreased. The most significant change 



in these parameters occurred during the period 
1885-1890, as a result of the introduction of smoke¬ 
less powder. 

Aside from the tremendous ballistic improve¬ 
ments made at that time due to the higher poten¬ 
tial of smokeless powder, there have been contin¬ 
ual, although gradual, improvements in almost all 
cartridge performance characteristics, without sac¬ 
rificing compactness. 

These performance advantages are the result of 
several factors, of which the most important is 
improved propellants. 

Chart II shows typical pressure-distance curves 
which are characteristic of the three major types 
of propellants. 


Since the area under the pressure-distance curve 
is proportional to the energy delivered to the pro¬ 
jectile, it is apparent that modern smokeless pow¬ 
der, through its higher potential energy and im¬ 
proved control of gas generation, permits conver¬ 
sion and delivery to the projectile of a far higher 
kinetic energy. 

Important factors in cartridge improvement are: 
stronger materials, which permit operation at 
higher and more efficient pressure levels; greater 
uniformity of materials, which permits reductions 
in component weight without sacrifice of strength 
and safety margins; and very careful design to 
achieve the desired ballistic levels. 

It is interesting to trace the steps in the design 
and development of a high performance center- 
fire cartridge to illustrate how the characteristics of 
a new entry to a commercial ammunition line are 
defined. As an example, we will follow the de¬ 
velopment of the .264 Winchester Magnum car¬ 
tridge which was introduced in i960. 



Chart II 
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The .264 was conceived in answer to the need for 
a cartridge which would safely outperform certain 
“wildcat” cartridges. 

First, it was determined that the following per¬ 
formance characteristics were required: 

Flat trajectory 
High retained energy 
Low wind drift 
Moderate recoil 

High initial velocity, if compatible with the 
first four requirements 

The first three requirements are characteristic 
of two ballistic properties: a good ballistic coeffi¬ 
cient for the bullet, and a high initial velocity. 

To show how these characteristics were designed 
into the cartridge, we need to take a limited ex¬ 
cursion into the field of ballistic design. First, in 
order to obtain long-range performance, it is es¬ 
sential that the bullet have an excellent ballistic 
coefficient. 

The ballistic coefficient is the measure of a pro¬ 
jectile’s performance in flight; the higher the value 
of the ballistic coefficient, the better the bullet’s 
ability to resist the decelerating force of air resist¬ 
ance and to retain its velocity. Thus with a good 
ballistic coefficient, projectile drop, wind drift, and 
velocity loss are decreased. 

The equation for ballistic coefficient is: 


where 

C=ballistic coefficient 
W=bullet weight, pounds 


i=coefficient of form, numeric 
d=bullet diameter, inches 
Also, bullet weight is proportional to the 
cube of the diameter, or 

(2) Weed* 

With a given bullet profile (i constant) 
ballistic coefficient is proportional to the 
weight divided by the square of the dia¬ 
meter, 

W 

( 3 ) Coc-J- 

And through substitution we find that 
the ballistic coefficient is directly propor¬ 
tional to the bullet diameter for projec¬ 
tiles with similar profiles: 

(4) C oc d 

Thus, in order to obtain the maximum ballistic 
coefficient, it would seem desirable to use the larg¬ 
est caliber possible. 

However, there are definite limitations on in¬ 
creasing caliber to attain good long-range perform¬ 
ance. In effect, it is necessary to make a compro¬ 
mise between ballistic coefficient, muzzle velocity, 
and recoil, in order to attain the over-all perform¬ 
ance desired. 

For example, with modern propellants—which 
must be burned in conventional length barrels 
and within certain pressure levels—there are limita¬ 
tions on the amount of propellant which can be 
efficiently consumed, and on the efficiency with 
which the potential energy of the propellant can 
be converted into projectile kinetic energy. 


Date 

CARTRIDGE 

Bullet Wt.,Gr. 
Cart. Wt.,Gr. 
Cart. Vol.,cc 



Plate I. The product trend over nearly a century of cartridge manufacturing. 
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Chart III 


In general these follow certain relationships, as 
shown in the next three charts. Chart III shows 
the heaviest propellant charges which normally 
can be used effectively in various calibers. Note 
that the maximum practical propellant charge is 
proportional to caliber. 

For example, about 37 grains of powder is the 
maximum practical charge in caliber .20, while 
caliber .40 can use up to about 74 grains of powder. 

Chart IV shows the usual efficiency with which 
propellant potential energy is converted into pro¬ 
jectile kinetic energy for various calibers. It is 
strictly empirical and has been derived from exam¬ 
ination of many conventional center-fire calibers. 

Note that in caliber .20 the efficiency is about 
22 per cent, and it increases to about 40 per cent 
at caliber .40. The slight curvature is a result of 
the effect of propellant gas generating rate char¬ 
acteristics and the projectile's base area, which in¬ 
creases with the square of the caliber. 

By combining the efficiency and maximum charge 
curves, it is possible to plot the maximum predict¬ 
able kinetic energy directly as a function of cali¬ 
ber, as shown in Chart V. 



Chart IV 


The kinetic energy is very nearly a linear func¬ 
tion, with a maximum muzzle energy of about 
1,350 foot-pounds for caliber .20, increasing to 
approximately 4,900 foot-pounds for caliber .40. 

It is obvious that for maximum projectile energy, 
the largest caliber possible should be selected. 

Incidentally, caliber .20 represents the lowest 
bore limit for practical fabrication of barrels and 
bullets, while .40 is near the practical upper limit 
for recoil tolerance. 

While is is obvious that the largest bores deliver 
the most kinetic energy to the projectile, high muz¬ 
zle velocity is the prime parameter required for 
good long-range performance with a given bal¬ 
listic coefficient. 

Bullet stability is another important factor which 
must be considered. In order to stabilize projectiles 
by rotation, or to cause them to fly “point on," it 
is essential that certain weight limitations be ob¬ 
served for each caliber. In general, it can be stated 



that the ratio of bullet weight to the square of the 
caliber (or sectional density) must be between the 
limits 0.15 and 0.35. Lower values are impractical, 
as the projectile becomes too short for effective 
shape, and higher values cannot be stabilized by 
the spin imparted by the rifling. 

At this pont we should recall the basic rule that 
bullets with equal ballistic coefficients, launched 
at the same velocity, will have exactly the same tra¬ 
jectories. 

Reverting to the equation for ballistic coeffi¬ 
cient, where the coefficient of form, or “i,” is held 
constant: 



or ballistic coefficient is proportional to sectional 
density. 

In effect, the lines on Chart VI are lines of con¬ 
stant ballistic coefficient for bullets with similar 
point shapes. A caliber .20 projectile weighing 70 
grains will give the same trajectory as a caliber .40 
projectile weighing four times as much if they are 
both launched at the same velocity. 

With this knowledge, plus the maximum pre¬ 
dictable muzzle energy expected from various cali- 
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Chart VI 


bers from the previous diagram, it is possible to 
calculate the attainable muzzle velocities for three 
bullets of equal ballistic coefficient but different 
calibers. 

This, of course, is a direct computation from the 
equation for kinetic energy, or 

(1) KE=WV’ 

2g 

where 

W=bullet weight, lbs 
V=bullet velocity, ft/sec 
g=32.i6 ft/sec 

Reducing the above to the most convenient units 
and form required for the derivation of velocity 
level, we obtain 

(i) V=(« 2 !gJ“)»or 

<S> V=6 7 i (“)■’ 

where 

V=bullet velocity, ft/sec 
KE=bullet energy, ft-lbs 
W=bullet weight, grains 

In Chart VII the net effect for bullets of equal 
ballistic coefficient is thus slight improvement in 
muzzle velocity as caliber is reduced, combined 
with greatly reduced recoil (caliber .20 recoil is 
about l/g caliber .40 recoil). This indicates that for 
minimum drop and wind drift at long range it is 
advisable to use the largest powder charge permis¬ 
sible, with the smallest possible bore, and bullets 
of optimum point shape. 

It was with these basic factors in mind that pre¬ 
liminary design of the .264 Winchester Magnum 
was initiated. It was decided that the basic case 
used in the .458 to .338 “short magnum” series, 
with its 75-grain powder capacity, would be used 
with the smallest practical bore which could utilize 
this extremely large charge. This case also permitted 
cartridge design which was compatible with the 
existing Model 70 bolt-action rifle. It was recog¬ 
nized that utilization of this high charge in such 
a small bore would present challenging problems. 

From experience gained in the design and devel¬ 


opment of many small arms, aircraft ordnance, and 
other high performance cartridges, the conclusion 
was reached that about .26 caliber was the mini¬ 
mum bore practical; .264 was selected, since bul¬ 
lets for preliminary tests were already available in 
quantity and varied styles. 

With bore size and case capacity selected, only 
the choice of bullet weight was left for prediction 
of performance. 

With a charge of 75 grains of propellant (over 
50 per cent more than had ever been used success¬ 
fully in bores this small), and an assumed efficiency 
of 25 per cent (to allow for the slightly decreased 
efficiency of the slow powders which would be re¬ 
quired), a muzzle energy of 3,100 foot-pounds was 
calculated as follows: 

The direct equation for the conversion of pro¬ 
pellant potential energy into projectile kinetic en¬ 
ergy is: 

(1) KE = %E x PE 
where 

KE = kinetic energy, ft-lbs 

%E = efficiency of gun-cartridge 

PE = potential energy in propellant, ft-lbs 

The equation for potential energy is: 

(2) PE = W p x PE g 
where 

PE = potential energy in propellant, ft-lbs 
W p = powder weight, grains 
PE g = potential energy per grain of pow¬ 
der 

(PE g can be assumed at approximately 165 
ft-lbs/grain for estimating purposes) 

Substituting, we derive 

(3) KE = %E x W p x PEg, or 
for the example in question: 

KE = 0.25 x 75 x 165 

KE = 3100 ft-lbs 


VELOCITY AND RECOIL VERSUS 

CALIBER 


Caliber 

.20 

.30 

.40 

W 

7000d7 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Bullet Weight, Grains 

70 

158 

280 

Max Eff. Pdr. Wt., Grs. 

37 

55 

74 

Efficiency, % 

22 

31 

40 

Kinetic Energy, ft-lbs 

1345 

2815 

4885 

Muzzle Velocity, ft/sec* 

2940 

2830 

2800 

Recoil Velocity, ft/sec 
(8 lb. gun) 

6.96 

12.16 

19.56 

Recoil Energy, ft-lbs 
(8 lb. gun) 

6.02 

18.4 

47.6 

* From KE = 1/2MV 2 




Or V = (450250 . KE) 

1/2 



0 t w r 





Chart VII 
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Based on this value, and an assumed coefficient 
of form of 0.70 (which reflects good point shape), 
velocities, drops and remaining energies were esti¬ 
mated for varying projectile weights, using standard 
procedures for calculation of exterior ballistic data. 
These are tabulated in Chart VIII. 

This chart illustrates that the light bullets have 
the highest muzzle velocities (as expected) and the 
flattest trajectories, but also the lowest remaining 
energies, while the heavy bullets have almost the 
same 500-yard velocities and about 40 per cent 
higher energy. 

From these characteristics, two bullet weights 
were selected for final development; a 100-grain 
bullet for high velocity use on small game and var¬ 
mints, and a 140-grain bullet for long-range use on 
medium game. 

The 100-grain bullet was selected to obtain high 
initial velocity and flat trajectory, while the 140- 
grain bullet was selected to deliver reasonably flat 
trajectory, high remaining energy, and low wind 
drift. 

The major component development phases in a 
new cartridge development are of interest. Briefly 
these are bullet, case, and propellant. 

The bullet is perhaps the most important car¬ 
tridge component. Its performance is easily evalu¬ 
ated by the consumer without complicated ballistic 
test equipment, for accuracy and upset are easily 
checked. In addition, projectile shape must be opti¬ 
mum for velocity retention, and the materials of 
construction must not foul the bore. 


The second major item is the cartridge case. The 
case must have sufficient strength to withstand the 
high pressures necessary for high performance lev¬ 
els. Yet the case walls must not be so thick that 
interior volume is decreased to the point where an 
adequate quantity of propellant cannot be carried. 
Contrary to popular opinion, thick case walls do 
not in themselves guarantee strength. 

The third major item is the propellant. It must 
have a high potential energy and the correct burn¬ 
ing rate to release this energy before the bullet 
emerges from the bore. At the same time, it must 
not exceed the pressure limitations for the cartridge. 

Related requirements for the powder are low 
bore erosion, reduced flash and smoke, and uniform 
ballistic performance at the extremes of climatic 
conditions. 

Some of these characteristics are not always com¬ 
patible. Therefore the development of components 
which meet all specifications is an empirical prob¬ 
lem, not capable of direct solution by theory, but 
requiring experimentation. 

After this rather brief coverage of the ballistic 
problems involved in the development, it is inter¬ 
esting to compare ballistic predictions with actually 
attained performance levels for the .264. These are 
shown in Chart IX. 

A comparison of actual and predicted velocities 
and trajectories shows agreement within 4 per cent. 
This close match between predicted and actual per¬ 
formance levels indicates that with careful calcula- 
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CALCULATED PERFORMANCE 






.264 WINCHESTER 

MAGNUM 






ME = 3100 ft- 
1 = 0.70 

lbs 




Bullet 

Muzzle 

Sectional Density 
Ballistics Coefficient 

w w 

Recoil, 


500 Yard 


Weight, 
(Grains) 

Velocity, 

(ft/sec) 

7000d2 7000id 2 

(lb/in 2 ) (lb/in 2 ) 

8 lb • Gun 
(ft-lbs) 

Velocity 

(ft/sec) 

Energy 

(ft-lbs) 

Drop 
(in.) 

80* 

4180 

0.164 0.235 

20.5 

2070 

760 

41 

100 

3740 

0.205 0.293 

20.1 

2110 

990 

47 

120 

3410 

0.246 0.352 

20.0 

2110 

1180 

52 

140 

3160 

0.287 0.411 

20.2 

2080 

1350 

58 

160* 

2950 

0.328 0.469 

20.5 

2030 

1460 

65 

* 80 = 

and 160 = 

grain bullets may not attain coefficient of form 

of 0.70, 

because 

of extreme shortness and length respectively. 





Chart VIII 


























AMMUNITION 719 


ANTICIPATED VS. ACTUAL BALLISTICS 

.264 WINCHESTER MAGNUM 


100=Grain 140=Grain 

Bullet Bullet 


Muzzle Velocity, ft/sec 

Est, 

3740 

Act. 
3700 

Est. 

3160 

Act. 

3200 

500=Yard Velocity, ft/sec 

2110 

2030 

2080 

2100 

Muzzle Energy, ft-lbs 

3100 

3040 

3100 

3180 

500*Yard Energy, ft-lbs 

990 

915 

1350 

1370 

500=Yard Drop, inches 

47 

49 

58 

57 


Note Actual velocities and drops agree with predicted values 
within 4 per cent. 


Chart IX 


ammunition. The center-fire case may be made as 
rugged as necessary, because the primer is contained 
in a separate cup which is loaded into a pocket in 
the head of the case. All high-powered cartridges 
utilize the center-fire case. 

The BULLET is a lead or metal-jacketed pro¬ 
jectile. 

The POWDER CHARGE when ignited pro¬ 
duces great quantities of gas which propel the bul¬ 
let through the barrel. The modern smokeless pow¬ 
der when ignited in the open will only burn about 
the same as celluloid. In the confinement of the 
rifle chamber the burning goes so fast as to become 
an explosion. There are many kinds of smokeless 
powders of varying sizes and compositions for dif¬ 
ferent guns, but they all function under the same 
principles. 


tion of ballistic performance, the most modern and 
extensive types of ballistic test equipment, engi¬ 
neers skilled in ballistic testing, and diligent ex¬ 
perimentation, the desired performance levels can 
be attained in the development of a new high per¬ 
formance cartridge. 

Ballistics. Ammunition is of two types, center-fire 
and rimfire, and consists of four major parts. 

The CASE is the brass, steel, or copper cylinder 
into which is assembled the charge. In rimfire am¬ 
munition the primer compound is loaded from the 
inside into a little gutter around the rim at the 
head of the case. Since the rim must be soft enough 
to allow the firing pin to crush the primer com¬ 
pound, this type of case is limited to low-pressure 



264 300 338 375 458 


WM. MAG. HAH MAG. WIN. MAG. H&H MAG. WIN. MAG. 

Wk 100 140 150 180 200 250 270 300 500 510 

V 0 3700 3200 3190 2920 3000 2700 2740 2550 2130 2130 

E 0 3040 3180 3390 3400 4000 4050 4500 4330 5040 5140 

Plate III. Performance compared—five Magnums. 



Plate II. Varmint cartridges. Striking energy vs. range. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































720 AMMUNITION 



KW- 

0 


Plate V. Game cartridges. Drop from line of bore vs. range. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WINCHESTER AND WESTERN BALLISTICS 
Rimfire Rifle Cartridges 


AMMUNITION 721 









Mid-Range 


Bullet 

Velocity 

(fp^ 

Energy (ft. lbs.) 

Trajectory 

Cartridge Wt. Grs. 

Type 

Muzzle 

100 yds. 

Muzzle 

100 yds. 

100 yds. 

22 Short Super-X and Super-Speed 

29 

L, Kf 

1125 

920 

81 

54 

4-3 

22 Short H.P. Super-X and 

27 

L, Kf 

n 55 

920 

80 

5 1 

4.2 

Super-Speed 






22 Long Super-X and Super-Speed 

29 

L, Kf 

1240 

965 

99 

60 

3.8 

22 Long Rifle Super-X and Super-Speed 

40 

L, Kt 

1335 

IO45 

158 

97 

3-3 

22 Long Rifle H.P. Super-X and 

37 

L, Kt 

1365 

1040 

149 

86 

3-3 

Super-Speed 

22 Long Rifle Shot Super-X and 


#12 Shot 






Super-Speed 

22 WRF (22 Rem. Spl.) Super-X 

45 

L, K 

1450 

lllO 

210 

123 

2.7 

and Super-Speed (inside lubricated) 






22 Winchester Magnum Rimfire 

40 

JHP 

2000 

1390 

355 

170 

1.6 

Super-X and Super-Speed 

22 Winchester Magnum Rimfire 

40 

FMC 

2000 

139 ° 

355 

1.6 

170 

Super-X and 'Super-Speed 

22 Short Xpert and Leader 

29 

Lead* 

1045 


70 

5.6 


22 Long Rifle Xpert and Leader 

40 

Lead* 

ii 45 

975 

116 

84 

4.0 

22 Long Rifle Super-Match Mark 

40 

Lead* 

1120 

95 ° 

111 

80 

4.2 

III and Improved L.V. EZXS 

22 Short Kant-Splash and 

29 

Disinteg.* 

1045 


70 



Spatterpruf (Gallery Pack) 

22 Short Super Kant-Splash and 

*5 

Disinteg.* 

1710 




97 

Super Spatterpruf (Gallery Pack) 







22 Winchester Automatic 

45 

L, K 

10 55 

93 ° 

111 

86 

4.6 

(inside lubricated) 





f — Wax Coated * — Lubricated L — Lubaloy 

JHP - Jacketed 

Hollow Point 

K — Kopperklad 

FMC - Full 

Metal Case 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN CENTER-FIRE RIFLE CARTRIDGES 


Mid-Range 

Velocity (fps) Energy (ft. lbs.) Trajectory 


Bullet 

Cartridge Wt. Grs. Type 

100 

Muzzle yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

100 

Muzzle yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

100 

yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

218 Bee Super-X and Super-Speed 

46 

OPE(HP) 

2860 

2160 

1610 

1200 

835 

475 

265 

145 

0.7 

3.8 

11.5 

22 Hornet Super-X and Super-Speed 

45 

SP 

2690 

2030 

1510 

1150 

720 

410 

230 

130 

0.8 

4.3 

13.0 

22 Hornet Super-X and Super-Speed 

46 

OPE(HP) 

2690 

2030 

1510 

1150 

740 

420 

235 

135 

0.8 

4.3 

13.0 

220 Swift Super-X and Super-Speed 

48 

PSP 

4110 

3490 

2930 

2440 

1800 

1300 

915 

635 

0.3 

1.4 

3.8 

222 Remington Super-X and Super-Speed 

50 

PSP 

3200 

2660 

2170 

1750 

1140 

785 

520 

340 

0.5 

2.5 

7.0 

225 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

55 

PSP 

3650 

3140 

2680 

2270 

1630 

1200 

875 

630 

0.4 

1.8 

4.8 

243 Winchester (6mm) Super-X and Super-Speed 

80 

PSP 

3500 

3080 

2720 

2410 

2180 

1690 

1320 

1030 

0.4 

1.8 

4.7 

243 Winchester (6mm) Super-X and Super-Speed 

100 

PP(SP) 

3070 

2790 

2540 

2320 

2090 

1730 

1430 

1190 

0.5 

2.2 

5.5 

*25-20 Winchester High Velocity Super-X 

60 

OPE 

2250 

1660 

1240 

1030 

675 

365 

205 

140 

1.2 

6.3 

21.0 

25-20 Winchester 

86 

L, Lead 

1460 

1180 

1030 

940 

405 

265 

200 

170 

2.6 

12.5 

32.0 

25-20 Winchester 

86 

SP 

1460 

1180 

1030 

940 

405 

265 

200 

170 

2.6 

12.5 

32.0 

25-35 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

117 

SP 

2300 

1910 

1600 

1340 

1370 

945 

665 

465 

1.0 

4.6 

12.5 

250 Savage Super-X and Super Speed 

87 

PSP 

3030 

2660 

2330 

2060 

1770 

1370 

1050 

820 

0.6 

2.5 

6.4 

250 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 

100 

ST (Exp) 

2820 

2460 

2140 

1870 

1760 

1340 

1020 

775 

0.6 

2.9 

7.4 

•256 Winchester Magnum Super-X 

60 

OPE 

2800 

2070 

1570 

1220 

1040 

570 

330 

200 

0.8 

4.0 

12.0 

257 Roberts Super-X and Super-Speed 

87 

PSP 

3200 

2840 

2500 

2190 

1980 

1560 

1210 

925 

0.5 

2.2 

5.7 

257 Roberts Super-X and Super-Speed 

100 

ST (Exp) 

2900 

2540 

2210 

1920 

1870 

1430 

1080 

820 

0.6 

2.7 

7.0 

•257 Roberts Super-X 

117 

PP(SP) 

2650 

2280 

1950 

1690 

1820 

1350 

985 

740 

0.7 

3.4 

8.8 

264 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 

100 

PSP 

3700 

3260 

2880 

2550 

3040 

2360 

1840 

1440 

0.4 

1.6 

4.2 

Super-Speed 

264 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 

140 

PP(SP) 

3200 

2940- 

2700 

2480 

3180 

2690 

2270 

1910 

0.5 

2.0 

4.9 

Super-Speed 

270 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

100 

PSP 

3480 

3070 

2690 

2340 

2690 

2090 

1600 

1215 

0.4 

1.8 

4.8 

270 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

130 

PP(SP) 

3140 

2880 

2630 

2400 

2850 

2390 

2000 

1660 

0.5 

2.1 

5.3 

270 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

130 

ST (Exp) 

3140 

2850 

2580 

2320 

2840 

2340 

1920 

1550 

0.5 

2.1 

5.3 

270 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

150 

PP(SP) 

2900 

2620 

2380 

2160 

2800 

2290 

1890 

1550 

0.6 

2.5 

6.3 

284 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

125 

PP(SP) 

3200 

2880 

2590 

2310 

2840 

2300 

1860 

1480 

0.5 

2.1 

5.3 

284 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

7mm Mauser (7x57) Super-X and Super-Speed 

150 

PP(SP) 

2900 

2630 

2380 

2160 

2800 

2300 

1890 

1550 

0.6 

2.5 

6.3 

175 

SP 

2490 

2170 

1900 

1680 

2410 

1830 

1400 

1100 

0.8 

3.7 

9.5 

•7mm Remington Magnum Super-X 

150 

PP(SP) 

3260 

2970 

2700 

2450 

3540 

2940 

2430 

1990 

0.4 

2.0 

4.9 

•7mm Remington Magnum Super-X 

175 

PP(SP) 

3070 

2720 

2400 

2120 

3660 

2870 

2240 

1750 

0.5 

2.4 

6.1 

t30 Carbine 

110 

HSP 

1980 

1540 

1230 

1040 

950 

575 

370 

260 

1.4 

7.5 

21.7 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

150 

OPE (HP) 

2410 

2020 

1700 

1430 

1930 

1360 

960 

680 

0.9 

4.2 

11.0 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

150 

PP(SP) 

2410 

2020 

1700 

1430 

1930 

1360 

960 

680 

0.9 

4.2 

11.0 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

150 

ST (Exp) 

2410 

2020 

1700 

1430 

1930 

1360 

960 

680 

0.9 

4.2 

11.0 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

170 

PP(SP) 

2220 

1890 

1630 

1410 

1860 

1350 

1000 

750 

1.2 

4.6 

12.5 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

170 

ST (Exp) 

2220 

1890 

1630 

1410 

1860 

1350 

1000 

750 

1.2 

4.6 

12.5 

30-30 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 

170 

FMC 

2220 

1890 

1630 

1410 

1860 

1350 

1000 

750 

1.2 

4.6 

12.5 

30 Remington Super-X and Super-Speed 

170 

ST (Exp) 

2120 

1820 

1560 

1350 

1700 

1250 

920 

690 

1.1 

5.3 

14.0 


• — Western Brand Only 
L — Lubaloy 

t — Winchester Brand Only 
HSP — Hollow Soft Point 


PSP — Pointed Soft Point 
PP(SP) — Power-Point Soft Point 
FMCBT — Full Metal Case Boat Tail 
SP — Soft Point 


HP — Hollow Point 
FMC — Full Metal Case 
OPE — Open Point Expanding 
ST (Exp) — Silvertip Expanding 






















722 AMMUNITION 



Unfired 


100 yd. range 


200 yd. range 


300 yd. range 


400 yd. range 


500 yd. range 


140 Gr. 

Power Point 

| 

x: tk 

ID 

# 

* 

t 

% 


Plate VI. .264 Winchester Magnum. Bullet upset performance at various ranges. 



AMMUNITION 723 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN CENTER-FIRE RIFLE CARTRIDGES (Continued) 


Cartridge 


Bullet 


Velocity (fps) 

100 200 300 


Energy (ft. lbs.) 
100 200 300 


Mid-Range 
Trajectory 
100 200 300 


Wt. Grs. 

Type 

Muzzle yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

Muzzle yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

110 

PSP 

3370 

2830 

2350 

1920 

2770 

1960 

1350 

900 

0.5 

2.2 

6.0 

125 

PSP 

3200 

2810 

2480 

2200 

2840 

2190 

1710 

1340 

0.5 

2.2 

5.6 

150 

PP(SP) 

2970 

2620 

2300 

2010 

2930 

2280 

1760 

1340 

0.6 

2.5 

6.5 

150 

ST (Exp) 

2970 

2670 

2400 

2130 

2930 

2370 

1920 

1510 

0.6 

2.4 

6.1 

180 

PP(SP) 

2700 

2330 

2010 

1740 

2910 

2170 

1610 

1210 

0.7 

3.1 

8.3 

180 

ST (Exp) 

2700 

2470 

2250 

2040 

2910 

2440 

2020 

1660 

0.7 

2.9 

7.0 

180 

FMCBT 

2700 

2520 

2350 

2190 

2910 

2540 

2200 

1900 

0.6 

2.8 

6.7 

180 

FMCBT 

2700 

2520 

2350 

2190 

2910 

2540 

2200 

1900 

0.6 

2.8 

6.7 

220 

PP(SP) 

2410 

2120 

1870 

1670 

2830 

2190 

1710 

1360 

0.8 

3.9 

9.8 

220 

ST (Exp) 

2410 

2180 

1980 

1790 

2830 

2320 

1910 

1560 

0.8 

3.7 

9.2 

180 

PP(SP) 

2470 

2120 

1830 

1590 

2440 

1790 

1340 

1010 

0.8 

3.8 

9.9 

180 

ST (Exp) 

2470 

2250 

2040 

1850 

2440 

2020 

1660 

1370 

0.8 

3.5 

8.5 

220 

ST (Exp) 

2200 

1990 

1800 

1630 

2360 

1930 

1580 

1300 

1.0 

4.4 

11.0 

150 

PP(SP) 

3400 

3050 

2730 

2430 

3850 

3100 

2480 

1970 

0.4 

1.9 

4.8 

180 

PP(SP) 

3070 

2850 

2640 

2440 

3770 

3250 

2790 

2380 

0.5 

2.1 

5.3 

150 

ST (Exp) 

3190 

2870 

2580 

2300 

3390 

2740 

2220 

1760 

0.5 

2.1 

5.2 

180 

ST (Exp) 

2920 

2670 

2440 

2220 

3400 

2850 

2380 

1970 

0.6 

2.4 

5.8 

220 

ST (Exp) 

2620 

2370 

2150 

1940 

3350 

2740 

2260 

1840 

0.7 

3.1 

7.7 

150 

PP(SP) 

2670 

2350 

2060 

1800 

2370 

1840 

1410 

1080 

0.7 

3.2 

8.0 

150 

ST (Exp) 

2670 

2390 

2130 

1890 

2370 

1900 

1510 

1190 

0.7 

3.0 

7.6 

180 

PP(SP) 

2370 

2040 

1760 

1520 

2240 

1660 

1240 

920 

0.9 

4.1 

10.5 

180 

ST (Exp) 

2370 

2160 

1960 

1770 

2240 

1860 

1530 

1250 

0.9 

3.7 

9.2 

190 

ST (Exp) 

1980 

1680 

1440 

1250 

1650 

1190 

875 

660 

1.3 

6.2 

15.5 

180 

PP(SP) 

2540 

2300 

2090 

1900 

2580 

2120 

1750 

1440 

0.7 

3.3 

8.2 

110 

PSP 

3340 

2810 

2340 

1920 

2730 

1930 

1340 

900 

0.5 

2.2 

6.0 

125 

PSP 

3100 

2740 

2430 

2160 

2670 

2080 

1640 

1300 

0.5 

2.3 

5.9 

150 

PP(SP) 

2860 

2520 

2210 

1930 

2730 

2120 

1630 

1240 

0.6 

2.7 

7.0 

150 

ST (Exp) 

2860 

2570 

2300 

2050 

2730 

2200 

1760 

1400 

0.6 

2.6 

6.5 

180 

PP(SP) 

2610 

2250 

1940 

1680 

2720 

2020 

1500 

1130 

0.7 

3.4 

8.9 

180 

ST (Exp) 

2610 

2390 

2170 

1970 

2720 

2280 

1870 

1540 

0.8 

3.1 

7.4 

200 

ST (Exp) 

2450 

2210 

1980 

1770 

2670 

2170 

1750 

1400 

0.8 

3.6 

9.0 

170 

PP(SP) 

2280 

1870 

1560 

1330 

1960 

1320 

920 

665 

1.0 

4.8 

13.0 

170 

ST (Exp) 

2280 

1870 

1560 

1330 

1960 

1320 

920 

665 

1.0 

4.8 

13.0 

170 

ST (Exp) 

2120 

1760 

1460 

1220 

1700 

1170 

805 

560 

1.1 

5.3 

14.5 

80 

OPE 

2100 

1430 

1090 

950 

780 

365 

210 

160 

1.5 

8.5 

24.5 

Winchester M/73 Rifles) 











100 

L, Lead 

1290 

1060 

940 

840 

370 

250 

195 

155 

3.3 

15.5 

38.0 

100 

SP 

1290 

1060 

940 

840 

370 

250 

195 

155 

3.3 

15.5 

38.0 

165 

SP 

1440 

1250 

1100 

1010 

760 

570 

445 

375 

2.4 

11.0 

28.0 

170 

PP(SP) 

2570 

2140 

1790 

1520 

2490 

1730 

1210 

870 

0.8 

3.9 

10.5 

200 

PP(SP) 

3000 

2690 

2410 

2170 

4000 

3210 

2580 

2090 

0.5 

2.4 

6.0 

250 

ST (Exp) 

2700 

2430 

2180 

1940 

4050 

3280 

2640 

2090 

0.7 

3.0 

7.4 

300 

PP(SP) 

2450 

2160 

1910 

1690 

4000 

3110 

2430 

1900 

0.8 

3.7 

9.5 

200 

ST (Exp) 

2530 

2220 

1940 

1680 

2840 

2190 

1670 

1250 

0.7 

3.6 

9.0 

200 

PP(SP) 

2100 

1710 

1390 

1160 

1950 

1300 

860 

605 

1.2 

6.0 

16.5 

200 

ST (Exp) 

2100 

1710 

1390 

1160 

1950 

1300 

860 

605 

1.2 

6.0 

16.5 

180 

SP 

1850 

1560 

1310 

1140 

1370 

975 

685 

520 

1.5 

7.8 

21.5 

180 

FMC 

1850 

1560 

1310 

1140 

1370 

975 

685 

520 

1.5 

7.8 

21.5 

200 

ST (Exp) 

2530 

2210 

1910 

1640 

2840 

2160 

1610 

1190 

0.8 

3.6 

9.4 

250 

ST (Exp) 

2250 

2010 

1780 

1570 

2810 

2230 

1760 

1370 

1.0 

4.4 

11.0 

270 

PP(SP) 

2740 

2460 

2210 

1990 

4500 

3620 

2920 

2370 

0.7 

2.9 

7.1 

300 

ST (Exp) 

2550 

2280 

2040 

1830 

4330 

3460 

2770 

2230 

0.7 

3.3 

8.3 

300 

FMC 

2550 

2180 

1860 

1590 

4330 

3160 

2300 

1680 

0.7 

3.6 

9.3 

180 

SP 

1330 

1070 

960 

850 

705 

455 

370 

290 

3.2 

15.0 

36.5 

255 

SP 

1320 

1160 

1050 

1000 

985 

760 

625 

565 

2.9 

13.0 

32.0 

240 

HSP 

1750 

1350 

1090 

950 

1630 

970 

635 

480 

1.8 

9.4 

26.0 

200 

SP 

1310 

1050 

940 

830 

760 

490 

390 

305 

3.3 

15.0 

36.5 

405 

SP 

1320 

1160 

1050 

990 

1570 

1210 

990 

880 

2.9 

13.0 

32.5 

500 

FMC 

2130 

1910 

1700 

1520 

5040 

4050 

3210 

2570 

1.1 

4.8 

12.0 

510 

SP 

2130 

1840 

1600 

1400 

5140 

3830 

2900 

2220 

1.1 

5.1 

13.5 


30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
30-06 Springfield Super-Match and 
Wimbledon Cup 
*30-06 Springfield Super-X 
*30-06 Springfield Super-X 
30-06 Springfield Super-X and Super-Speed 
*30-40 Krag Super-X 
•30-40 Krag Super-X 
*30-40 Krag Super-X 
300 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

300 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

300 H&H Magnum Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 H&H Magnum Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 H&H Magnum Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 
300 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 
303 Savage Super-X and Super-Speed 
t303 British Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
308 Winchester Super-X and Super-Speed 
32 Winchester Special Super-X and Super-Speed 
32 Winchester Special Super-X and Super-Speed 
32 Remington Super-X and Super-Speed 
*32-20 Winchester High-Velocity Super-X 

(Not adapted to Pistols or Revolvers or 
32-20 Winchester (Oilproof) 

32-20 Winchester (Oilproof) 

32-40 Winchester 

t8mm Mauser (8x57; 7.9) Super-Speed 
338 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

338 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

338 Winchester Magnum Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

t348 Winchester Super-Speed 
35 Remington Super-X and Super-Speed 
35 Remington Super-X and Super-Speed 
351 Winchester Self-Loading (Oilproof) 
t351 Winchester Self-Loading (Oilproof) 

358 Winchester (8.8ram) Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

358 Winchester (8.8mm) Super-X and 
Super-Speed 

375 H&H Magnum Super-X and Super-Speed 
375 H&H Magnum Super-X and Super-Speed 
f375 H&H Magnum Super-Speed 
38-40 Winchester (Oilproof) 
t38-55 Winchester 
•44 Magnum Super-X 
44-40 Winchester (Oilproof) 
t45-70 Government 

f458 Winchester Magnum Super-Speed 
f458 Winchester Magnum Super-Speed 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Rimfire .22's Hi-Power 


Bullet 
Wt. in 


Velocity in Feet 
Per Second 


Striking Energy 
Foot-Pounds 


Mid-Range 
Trajectory in 
Inches —100 



Cartridge 

Type 

Grains 

Muzzle 

100 yds. 

Muzzle 

100 yds. 

Yard Range 

.22 

Short 

Solid 


29 

1125 

920 

81 

54 

4-3 

.22 

Short 

Hollow 

Point 

27 

U 55 

920 

80 

5 1 

4.2 

.22 

Long 

Solid 


29 

1240 

965 

99 

60 

3-8 

.22 

Long Rifle 

Solid 


40 

1335 

1045 

158 

97 

3-3 

.22 

Long Rifle 

Hollow 

Point 

36 

1365 

1040 

149 

86 

3-3 

.22 

Long Rifle 

No. 12 

Shot 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Monark—Standard Velocity 

.22 

Short 

Solid 


29 

1045 

— 

70 

- 

- 

.22 

Long Rifle 

Solid 


40 

ii 45 

975 

116 

84 

4.0 


Information is based on firing from a 24-inch barrel. . , . , , ., . „ , . inn „ A „ _ 

Mid-Range Trajectory shows the distance in inches that the projectile is above the line of sight at the midpoint of its 100 yard range. 
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Plate VII. Types of cartridge cases. 



300 

' WIN. MAG. 

W b 150 180 

3400 3070 
3850 3770 



300 

H&H MAG. 


150 180 

3190 2920 

3390 3400 


Plate VIII. Old and new 300 Magnums. 
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FEDERAL CENTER-FIRE BALLISTICS 





Velocity 

Feet Per Second 


Energy 

Foot-Pounds 


Bullet Drop 

In Inches 

Cartridge 

Bullet 
Wt. in 
Grains 

Muzzle 

100 

yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

Muzzle 

100 

yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

100 

yds. 

200 

yds. 

300 

yds. 

222 Remington 

50 

3200 

2660 

2170 

175 ° 

1140 

785 

520 

340 

2.0 

8.9 

235 

243 Winchester 

80 

35 °° 

3080 

2720 

2410 

2180 

1690 

1320 

1030 

i -5 

6.7 

16.5 


100 

3 ° 7 ° 

2790 

2540 

2320 

2090 

1730 

1430 

1190 

2.0 

8.4 

20.0 

270 Winchester 

130 

3140 

2850 

2580 

2320 

2840 

2340 

1920 

1550 

1 -9 

8.0 

19-5 


150 

2900 

2620 

2380 

2160 

2800 

2290 

1890 

1550 

2.2 

9-5 

23.0 

7 mm. Mauser 

175 

2490 

2170 

l 9 °° 

1680 

2410 

1830 

1400 

1100 

3 -i 

13-5 

33-5 


139 

2700 

2480 

2270 

2120 

2250 

1900 

1600 

1390 

2.1 

9-3 

23.0 

7 mm. Remington Magnum 150 

3260 

2970 

2700 

2450 

3540 

2940 

2430 

1990 

i -7 

74 

17-9 


175 

3070 

2720 

2400 

2120 

3660 

2870 

2240 

1750 

2.0 

8.8 

21.5 

30-30 Winchester 

150 

2410 

2020 

1700 

1430 

1930 

1360 

960 

680 

34 

15.0 

38-5 


170 

2220 

1890 

1630 

1410 

i860 

1350 

1000 

750 

4.2 

17-5 

44.0 

30-06 Springfield 

150 

2970 

2620 

2300 

2010 

2930 

2280 

1760 

1340 

2.1 

9-3 

23.0 


180 

2700 

2430 

2180 

1940 

2910 

2360 

1900 

1500 

2*5 

11.0 

27.0 

300 Savage 

150 

2670 

2350 

2060 

1800 

2370 

1840 

1410 

1080 

2.6 

115 

28.5 


180 

2370 

2040 

1760 

1520 

2240 

1660 

1240 

920 

3-3 

15.0 

37-0 

303 British 

180 

2540 

2300 

2090 

1900 

258° 

2120 

1750 

1440 

2-9 

12.5 

29-5 

308 Winchester 

150 

2860 

2520 

2210 

1930 

273° 

2120 

1630 

1240 

2-3 

10.0 

25.0 


180 

2610 

2250 

1940 

1680 

2720 

2020 

1500 

1130 

2.8 

12.5 

3 1 - 0 

8 mm. Mauser 

170 

2570 

2140 

1790 

1520 

2490 

1730 

1210 

870 

3 -o 

13-5 

35-5 

32 Winchester Special 

170 

2280 

1920 

1630 

1410 

i960 

1 39 ° 

1000 

75 ° 

3-8 

17.0 

43.0 

35 Remington 

200 

2100 

1710 

• 39 ° 

1160 

1950 

1300 

855 

605 

4.6 

21.0 

55-0 


CASCADE CARTRIDGE, INC. (CCI) 

This firm was founded in 1951. It operates one 
ammunition plant at Lewiston, Idaho, and another 
in Mexico. The firm’s primers are noted for their 
high quality. Its .22 rimfire target ammunition is 
known as Mini-Group and Mini-Mag. 

Ammunition products imported from DWM 
(Deutsche Waffen & Munitionsfabriken AG), 
which does its manufacturing in the Netherlands, 
feature CCI primers. 
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I. 22 Short 


2. 22 Long Rifle 

CPU "*f 

3. 25-20 Winchester 



4. 30-30 Winchester 



5. 30-06 Springfielo 



6. 375 H.AH.Magnum 





1. Bird Point, 
Triangular 


2. Triangular, 
Straight Edges 

) - - 

r : .1: 

3. Fantail Expanding 
Base 

* 

4. Straight Base, 
Notcheo 



5. Triangular, Straight 
Edges, Concave Base 

fells. 

6. Leaf-shaped 



Plate IX. Comparison of cartridges and arrowheads. 
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270 

WIN. 


130 150 

3140 2900 

2840 2800 



284 

WIN. 


125 150 

3200 2900 

2840 2800 



280 

REM. 


125 150 

3190 2900 

2820 2800 


Plate X. Comparison of calibers .270, .280, and .284. 






Plate XI. The .338 Winchester Cartridges. Cartridge with larger nose patch is the 250-grain Silver 
Tip; the other is the 200-grain Power Point. 
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^ ™; fc ™ e M ^ S0 ” e ° f the buIlet desi g ns of the Remington Arms Co. The cross-hatch section indicates the 

kad core the heavy black line indicates the metal jacket. (,) Metal jacket boat-tail, (a) Bronze point expanding. (3) 
Metal jacket, solid point. (4) Inner belted or “core-lokt” hollow point. (6) Metal jacket hollow point. (7) Soft point. 

(8) Metal jacket hollow point. 



] LA ™ * IV ' ® u, J et turned out b r the Western Cartridge Co. are shown here. Left to right: .aa-caliber ao-grain 

lead bullet; 38 Special (revolver) clean cutting, ,48-grain lead bullet; .38 Special (pistol) ,58-grain Lubaloy bullet; 357 
Magnum i 5 8.grain metal-piercng bullet; 3 o'o6 ,8o-grain full metal case bullet; . 3 o’o6 180-grain Silvertip expanding bul- 
let, .270 130-gram open-point expanding bullet; .257 Roberts 117-grain soft-point bullet; .220 Swift 48-grain soft-point 

bullet. * 
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Plate XV. Absorbent cotton vs. Polyurethane foam for recovery of spent bullets. Spent bullets recovered in polyure¬ 
thane foam reveal no markings other than those caused by passage through the rifle barrel. 
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LOADING DATA FOR WEATHERBY CARTRIDGES 

The following tables can be used by handloaders as guides for loading Weatherby cartridges. Any load having an 
average breech pressure of over 55,000 p.s.i. should not be used, and is shown for reference only. 

ATTENTION: All ballistic data listed was compiled using Weatherby cartridge cases, Hornady bullets, and primers as 
indicated. 


.224 Weatherby Magnum VarmintMaster 

Primer: Federal #210 Over-all cartridge length: 2-5/16" 





Muzzle Velocity 

Avg. Breech 

Muzzle Energy 

Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

in 26" Barrel 

Pressure 

in Foot-Pounds 

29-5 g rs 

HiVel #2 

50 gr 

3480 

43,100 

1345 

30.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

50 gr 

3530 

44400 

1385 

3°*5 

HiVel #2 

50 gr 

3590 

46,100 

1430 

31.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

5 ° gr 

3650 

47,300 

1480 

31-5 grs 

HiVel #2 

50 gr 

3730 

52,100 

*545 

32.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

50 gr 

3760 

54,000 

1570 

29-5 grs 

IMR-3031 

50 gr 

35 °° 

45,700 

1360 

30.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

5 ° gr 

3560 

47,500 

1410 

3°-5 grs 

IMR-3031 

50 gr 

3620 

50,000 

1455 

31.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

50 gr 

3670 

52,000 

1495 

31-5 grs 

IMR-3031 

50 gr 

3695 

52,600 

1515 

32.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

50 gr 

3740 

55,200 

1550 

28.5 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 g r 

339 ° 

42,800 

1405 

29.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 gr 

3450 

43,700 

1455 

29-5 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 gr 

3460 

45,300 

1460 

30.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 gr 

3520 

47,300 

1515 

3°-5 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 g r 

3570 

48,400 

1560 

31.0 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 g 1 

3620 

51,300 

1600 

3 i -5 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 gr 

3680 

534 °° 

'655 

32-0 grs 

HiVel #2 

55 gr 

372° 

55,000 

1690 

29.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

55 gr 

3390 

46,700 

1405 

29-5 grs 

IMR-3031 

55 gr 

3450 

48,000 

1455 

30.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

55 gr 

3470 

49,100 

1470 

30*5 grs 

IMR-3031 

55 gr 

3525 

53,200 

1520 

31.0 grs 

IMR-3031 

55 gr 

358o 

56,200 

1570 


Primer: Federal #215 

.257 Weatherby Magnum 

Over-all cartridge length: 3 Vi" 

Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

Muzzle Velocity 
in 26" Barrel 

Avg. Breech 
Pressure 

Muzzle Energy 
in Foot-Pounds 

68 grs 

4350 

87 gT 

3898 

5 1 » 79 ° 

2644 

69 grs 

435 ° 

87 gr 

37'5 

53 ’ 2 7 ° 

2666 

70 grs 

435 ° 

87 gr 

3831 

56,120 

2835 

69 grs 

4831 

87 gr 

352 ' 

44,750 

239 ° 

7 1 grs 

4831 

87 gr 

3617 

48,140 

2532 

73 grs 

4831 

87 gr 

375 ' 

52470 

2717 

75 grs 

483* 

87 gr 

3876 

57 > 9 10 

2901 

65 gr* 

4350 

100 gr 

345 ° 

52,860 

2638 

66 grs 

4350 

100 gr 

3520 

54,860 

2747 

67 grs 

4350 

100 gr 

3588 

57 .' 3 ° 

2857 

66 grs 

483* 

100 gr 

33»5 

43,64° 

2435 

68 grs 

4831 

100 gr 

3418 

48,190 

2593 

70 grs 

4831 

100 gr 

3543 

53410 

2786 

71 grs 

483* 

100 gr 

3573 

55 > 6 9 ° 

2833 

62 grs 

4350 

117 gr 

3152 

50,020 

2573 

64 grs 

4350 

117 gr 

3262 

54,860 

2755 

63 grs 

4831 

117 gr 

3152 

46,650 

2573 

65 grs 

4831 

117 gr 

3213 

48,520 

2679 

67 grs 

4831 

117 gr 

3326 

53.930 

2867 
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Plate XVI. Capturing a fired bullet. This is how the Winchester-Western laboratory recovers a fired bullet. The bullet 
above is about to strike a polyurethane foam block. The cutaway view below shows the channel cut before the spent 

bullet comes to rest. 
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,270 Weatherby Magnum 



Primer: Federal #215 


Over-all 

cartridge length: 

3 >/ 4 " 




Muzzle Velocity 

Avg. Breech 

Muzzle Energy 

Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

in 26 " Barrel 

Pressure 

in Foot-Pounds 

70 grs 

4350 

100 gr 

3636 

49*550 

2934 

72 grs 

4350 

100 gr 

3764 

54*540 

3*48 

74 g rs 

4350 

100 gr 

3885 

58,200 

3353 

74 grs 

4831 

100 gr 

3492 

43,800 

2700 

76 grs 

4831 

100 gr 

3594 

47*790 

2865 

77 ^ 

4831 

100 gr 

3654 

50*940 

2966 

78 grs 

4831 

100 gr 

3705 

52,890 

3048 

65 grs 

4350 

130 gr 

3»84 

46,780 

2922 

66 grs 

4350 

13 ° g r 

3228 

49 * 1 3 ° 

3006 

67 grs 

4350 

13 ° g r 

3286 

52,120 

3108 

68 grs 

4350 

130 gr 

3345 

55 » 2 io 

3224 

68 grs 

4831 

13 ° g 1 

3076 

43*320 

2730 

70 grs 

4831 

130 gr 

3*78 

47,600 

2913 

71 grs 

4831 

13° gr 

3242 


3024 

72 grs 

4831 

130 gr 

33 oi 

52,980 

3138 

73 

4831 

130 gr 

3335 

54*350 

3206 

74 g^ 

4831 

13 ° g r 

3375 

56,520 

3283 

65 grs 

4350 

150 g r 

3085 

52,120 

3*87 

67 grs 

435 ° 

150 g 1 * 

3 ' 5 ° 

57,560 

3299 

66 grs 

4831 

150 gr 

2920 

46470 

2840 

67 grs 

4831 

150 gr 

2971 

48,380 

2939 

68 grs 

4831 

150 gr 

30*4 

50*580 

3027 

69 grs 

4831 

! 5 o gr 

3 o6 9 

53*720 

3140 

70 grs 

4831 

» 5 <> g 1 

3124 

56,960 

3246 


7MM Weatherby Magnum 

Primer: Federal #215 Over all cartridge length: 3 * 4 " 


Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

Muzzle Velocity 
in 26" Barrel 

Avg. Breech 
Pressure 

Muzzle Energy 
in Foot-Pounds 

68 grs 

4350 

139 gr 

3250 

5 1 * 93 ° 

3254 

69 grs 

4350 

139 gr 

3308 

54 * 3 10 

3375 

70 grs 

435 ° 

139 g r 

3373 

57*960 

35 oo 

72 grs 

4831 

*39 gr 

3*47 

45*990 

3047 

73 grs 

483* 

139 gr 

3233 

49 * 7 oo 

3223 

74 grs 

4831 

139 gr 

329 1 

52,570 

3335 

75 grs 

4831 

139 gr 

3328 

54*520 

3417 

76 grs 

4831 

139 gr 

3382 

57*190 

3520 

66 grs 

4350 

154 gr 

3055 

49,960 

3191 

67 grs 

435 ° 

154 gr 

3141 

54*500 

3365 

68 grs 

4350 

154 gr 

3*75 

55 * 2 io 

3439 

7 ° grs 

483* 

154 gr 

3013 

46,940 

3>°9 

7 1 grs 

483 1 

154 gr 

3066 

49,160 

3212 

72 grs 

4831 

154 gr 

315 1 

53,010 

3387 

73 grs 

4831 

154 gr 

3'83 

54*910 

3462 

74 grs 

483 1 

154 gr 

3227 

57*400 

3548 

63 grs 

4350 

*>75 gr 

2828 

46,900 

3112 

65 grs 

4350 

*'75 gr 

2946 

53.830 

3369 

68 grs 

4831 

*'75 gr 

2852 

49*470 

3157 

69 grs 

4831 

*'75 gr 

2885 

49*930 

3234 

70 grs 

4831 

*'75 gr 

2924 

52,680 

3323 

7 i grs 

4831 

*'75 gr 

2975 

55,800 

3439 


The 175 grain bullet is recommended for use only in 7mm W.M. rifles having 1 in 10" twist barrels. 
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Full expansion of the Silvertip bullet at 100-yard velocity. Full expansion of the Power Point bullet at 100-yard velocity. 

Plate XVII. Bullet performance on game (gelatin block) at 100 yards. 
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Primer: Federal #215 


.300 Weatherby Magnum 


Over-all cartridge length: 3-9/16" 


Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

Muzzle Velocity 
in 26 ” Barrel 

Avg. Breech 
Pressure 

Muzzle Energy 
in Foot-Pounds 

84 grs 

4350 

no gr 

3620 

45 - 79 ° 

3201 

86 grs 

4350 

110 gr 

3726 

48,950 

339° 

88 grs 

4350 

no gr 

3798 

51,180 

3528 

90 grs 

4350 

110 gr 

3863 

53460 

3649 

80 grs 

4350 

13 ° g r 

3404 

46,580 

334 i 

82 grs 

4350 

* 3 ° g 1- 

3488 

49 » 54 ° 

35 io 

84 grs 

4350 

130 g r 

3567 

52.570 

3663 

86 grs 

4350 

13 ° gr 

3627 

54 » 73 ° 

3793 

79 g rs 

4350 

150 gr 

3223 

43.230 

3458 

80 grs 

4350 

150 gr 

3343 

48,000 

3710 

82 grs 

4350 

>50 gr 

3458 

52,380 

3981 

84 grs 

4350 

150 gr 

3538 

56,230 

4167 

84 grs 

483 1 

* 5 ° g r 

33°5 

47,620 

3632 

86 grs 

4 « 3 > 

150 gr 

3394 

5 1 > 99 ° 

3831 

88 grs 

4 « 3 > 

« 5 ° g r 

3470 

54.570 

4004 

75 grs 

435 ° 

180 gr 

2952 

45,020 

3478 

77 grs 

4350 

180 gr 

3066 

50,830 

3755 

78 grs 

4350 

180 gr 

3 110 

53.>30 

3857 

79 grs 

4350 

180 gr 

3'45 

53,610 

3946 

80 grs 

4350 

180 gr 

3226 

57,620 

4 • 49 

78 grs 

4831 

180 gr 

2969 

46,100 

3526 

80 grs 

4831 

180 gr 

3060 

50,240 

3742 

82 grs 

483' 

180 gr 

3 f 45 

54 . 3 io 

3946 

84 grs 

4831 

180 gr 

3223 

57.370 

4'47 

73 g™ 

4350 

220 gr 

2878 

54,890 

4052 

75 g rs 

4350 

220 gr 

2926 

56,510 

4180 

74 grs 

483« 

220 gr 

2740 

47,920 

3667 

76 grs 

4831 

220 gr 

2800 

51,060 

383° 

78 grs 

483* 

220 gr 

2881 

55,760 

4 ° 5 * 


Primer: Federal #215 


.340 Weatherby Magnum 

Over all cartridge length: 3-9/16" 


Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

Muzzle Velocity 
in 26 ” Barrel 

Avg. Breech 
Pressure 

Muzzle Energy 
in Foot-Pounds 

80 grs 

4350 

200 gr 

3075 

48,290 

4200 

82 grs 

4350 

200 gr 

3151 

53,180 

439 8 

84 grs 

435 ° 

200 gr 

3210 

54 - 97 ° 

4566 

84 grs 

483' 

200 gr 

2933 

43,240 

3824 

86 grs 

483' 

200 gr 

3004 

45,940 

4012 

88 grs 

483* 

200 gr 

3066 

484OO 

4172 

90 grs 

483' 

200 gr 

3137 

52,730 

4356 

74 grs 

4350 

250 gr 

2741 

49,240 

4168 

76 grs 

4350 

250 gr 

2800 

5».370 

4353 

78 grs 

4350 

250 gr 

2862 

55490 

4540 

80 grs 

483' 

250 gr 

2686 

44,970 

4005 

82 grs 

483' 

250 gr 

2764 

49,180 

4243 

84 grs 

4 8 s> 

250 gr 

2835 

53.370 

4460 

«5 grs 

4«3 • 

250 gr 

2860 

54.400 

4540 

86 grs 

483* 

250 gr 

2879 

55.500 

4605 

87 grs 

483' 

250 gr 

2886 

56,270 

4623 
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Plate XVIII. Expansion of various Power Point bullets at usual hunting ranges. 
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Primer: Federal #215 

.378 Weatherby Magnum 

Over-all cartridge length: 

3-11/16" 




Muzzle Velocity 

Avg. Breech 

Muzzle Energy 

Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

in 26 " Barrel 

Pressure 

in Foot-Pounds 

106 grs 

4350 

270 gr 

3 °i 5 

44,800 

5446 

107 grs 

4350 

270 gr 

3 ° 9 ° 

49,700 

57*3 

108 grs 

4350 

270 gr 

3112 

54,620 

5786 

116 grs 

483' 

270 gr 

3080 

50,190 

5689 

117 grs 

4831 

270 gr 

3102 

50 * 93 ° 

5748 

118 grs 

4 » 3 > 

270 gr 

3128 

5 , » 93 ° 

5862 

101 grs 

4350 

3 00 gr 

2831 

49,500 

5334 

103 grs 

4350 

300 gr 

2922 

54,300 

5679 

110 grs 

483* 

300 gr 

2897 

5 1 ,° 5 ° 

5583 

111 grs 

483* 

300 gr 

2933 

52,270 

5736 

112 grs 

4831 

300 gr 

2958 

534 10 

5835 



.460 Weatherby Magnum 




Primer: Federal #215 


Over-all cartridge length: 3%" 




Muzzle Velocity 

Avg. Breech 

Muzzle Energy 

Charge 

Powder 

Bullet 

in 26 " Barrel 

Pressure 

in Foot-Pounds 

i >5 g™ 

4350 

500 gr 

25*3 

44 > 4 °° 

8995 

118 grs 

4350 

500 gr 

2577 

47460 

7390 

120 grs 

4350 

5 00 gr 

2601 

48 ’ 33 0 

7505 

122 grs 

4350 

5 00 gr 

2632 

50,370 

7680 

124 grs 

4350 

5 00 gr 

2678 

52,980 

7980 

126 grs 

435 ° 

500 gr 

2707 

55*130 

8155 

102 grs 

4064 

500 gr 

2486 

49,000 

6860 

104 grs 

4064 

5 00 gr 

2521 

51,340 

7050 

106 grs 

4064 

500 gr 

2553 

53,280 

7220 

92 

3031 

500 gr 

2405 

49*530 

6420 

94 grs 

3 ° 3 i 

500 gr 

2426 

50,170 

8525 

96 grs 

3031 

5 00 gr 

2470 

53 » 56 o 

8775 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN RECOMMENDED SAME LOADS 


These are the Winchester-Western 
rifle cartridges you'll want for rabbits 
and squirrels, crows, rats and smaller 
pests— 

22 Short 

22 Short Hollow Point 
22 Long 
22 Long Rifle 

22 Long Rifle Hollow Point 
22 Winchester Automatic 
22 W.R.F. 

22 Winchester Magnum Rimfire 

Gunning for coyote, fox woodchuck, 
Western ground squirrel? You'll get 
best results with these calibers and 
bullet weights— 

22 Winchester Magnum Rimfire 
40 gr. 

2i8 Bee 46 gr. 

22 Hornet 45 gr. or 46 gr. 

220 Swift 48 gr. 

222 Remington 50 gr. 

225 Winchester 55 gr. 

243 Winchester 80 gr. 

25-20 W.H.V. 60 gr. 

250 Savage 87 gr. 

256 Winchester Magnum 60 gr. 

257 Roberts 87 gr. 

264 Winchester Magnum 100 gr. 

270 Winchester 100 gr. 

284 Winchester 125 gr. 

30 Carbine 110 gr. 

30-06 Springfield 110 gr. or 125 gr. 
308 Winchester 110 gr. or 125 gr. 
32-20 W.H.V. 80 gr. 

And here are the deer cartridges— 
243 Winchester 100 gr. 


250 Savage 100 gr. 

257 Roberts 100 gr. or 117 gr. 

264 Winchester Magnum 140 gr. 
270 Winchester 130 gr. or 150 gr. 
284 Winchester 125 gr. or 150 gr. 

7 mm Mauser (7x57) 175 gr. 

7 111m Remington Magnum 150 gr. 
or 175 gr. 

30-30 Winchester 150 gr. or 170 gr. 
30 Remington 170 gr. 

30-06 Springfield 150 gr. or 180 gr. 
30-40 Krag 180 gr. 

300 Savage 150 gr. or 180 gr. 

303 Savage 190 gr. 

303 British 180 gr. 

308 Winchester 150 gr. or 180 gr. 

32 Winchester Special 170 gr. 

32 Remington 170 gr. 

8 mm Mauser (8x57, or 7.9) 170 gr. 
338 Winchester Magnum 200 gr. 

348 Winchester 200 gr. 

35 Remington 200 gr. 

351 Winchester S.L. 180 gr. 

44 Magnum 240 gr. Hollow Soft 
Point 

These are the choices of the experts 
for open or plains shooting where 
long range accuracy’, flat trajectory, 
and ultra-high velocity count most- 
243 Winchester 100 gr. 

250 Savage 100 gr. 

257 Roberts 100 gr. 

264 Winchester Magnum 140 gr. 
270 Winchester 130 gr. 

284 Winchester 125 gr. or 150 gr. 
7 mm Remington Magnum 150 gr. 
30-06 Springfield 150 gr. or 180 gr. 


300 Winchester Magnum 150 gr. or 
180 gr. 

300 H&H Magnum 150 gr. or 180 gr. 
300 Savage 150 gr. 

308 Winchester 150 gr. or 180 gr. 
338 Winchester Magnum 200 gr. 
For large game—including moose, griz¬ 
zly, and Kodiak bear—you can count 
on the knock-down power of these— 
270 Winchester 150 gr. # 

284 Winchester 150 gr.* 

7mm Remington Magnum 175 gr.* 
30-06 Springfield 180 gr.* or 220 gr. 
30-40 Krag 220 gr. 

300 Winchester Magnum 180 gr. 
300 H&H Magnum 180 gr. or 220 gr. 
308 Winchester 180 gr.* or 200 gr.° 
338 Winchester Magnum 250 gr. or 
300 gr. 

348 Winchester 200 gr.* 

358 Winchester 200 gr.* or 250 gr. 
375 H&H Magnum 270 gr. or 300 gr. 
458 Winchester Magnum 510 gr. 


•Not for grizzly or Kodiak, bear. 

You’re more than a match for any 
game in the world with these— 

300 Winchester Magnum 220 gr.** 
300 H&H Magnum 220 gr.** 

338 Winchester Magnum 250 gr.** 
or 300 gr.** 

375 H&H Magnum 270 gr. or 300 gr. 
458 Winchester Magnum 500 gr. 
or 510 gr. 


••For anything except elephant, cape buf¬ 
falo or rhino. 
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Plate XIX. Factory setup for taking bullet gelatin-impact photos. 
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Plate XX. Process of manufacture—.as caliber Long Rifle cartridge. 
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WILDCAT CARTRIDGES 

A “wildcat cartridge"' is simply a cartridge which 
is not in regular factory production, one that can't 
be purchased through the usual outlets. Wildcat 
cartridges are made from existing cartridge cases 
and are generally made to shoot existing bullets. 
Existing cases can be necked up to take a larger 
bullet, or they can be necked down to take a bullet 
of smaller diameter. The case can be shortened be¬ 
fore it is necked up or down. The slope of the 
shoulder can be changed either by running the 
case through a full-length die or by “fire-forming”— 
firing the cartridge in an enlarged chamber so that 
the pliable brass will expand to fit the chamber 
and give a sharper shoulder for more powder capac- 
ity. 

Wildcats have been with us almost as long as 
centerfire metallic cartridges have been in use. In 
the past fifty or sixty years, literally hundreds of 
wildcats have been designed. Some have become 
relatively popular, but the great majority of them 
are long since forgotten. Some wildcats have filled 
gaps for which no commercial cartridges existed. 
Many wildcats, however, simply do what factory 
cartridges do. They seldom do better. They often 
fail to do as well. 

Some wildcats have been designed by intelligent 
ballisticians who had access to chronographs—and 
in some instances to pressure guns—and who knew 
what they were doing. Other wildcats, alas, have 
been designed by ignoramuses who worked without 
chronographs or pressure equipment and offered 
fanciful statistics when they publicized their crea¬ 
tions. 

The best of the wildcats have been useful car¬ 
tridges with long lives. Some have become standard 
factory cartridges. One of the oldest of wildcats, 
and one which is not completely dead yet, is the 
.25 Neidner Krag, a cartridge with about the same 
ballistics as the later .257. It was developed by 
woodchuck hunters back before the first world war. 
The cartridge which today is called the .25/06 is 
another very old wildcat. It is simply the .30/06 
casenecked down to take a .25 caliber bullet. The 
same 17-degree, 30-minute shoulder slope is re¬ 
tained. At various times it has been called the .25 
Neidner and the .25 Hi Power. Now it is well 
known as the .25/06. It came into its own after 
World War II, when such slow-burning powders 
as No. 4350 and No. 4831 became available. 

A wildcat which has had an exceedingly inter¬ 
esting history is the one known as the .22/250. This 
in the .250/3000 Savage casenecked down and given 
a 28-degree shoulder. This conversion of a .250/ 
3000 case was first done by the late Captain Gros- 
vynor Wotkyns of California. He got very high 
velocity, flat trajectory, and good accuracy with .22 
caliber jacketed bullets. He called his creation the 
Swift. He brought it to the attention of Winchester, 
and that company decided to bring out something 
similar and use the name Swift. However, instead 
of adopting the .250/3000 as a basis, Winchester 
used the old 6 mm. Lee Navy case and necked it 
to .22. The earlier version, the .250/3000 case¬ 
necked to .22, became the most popular of wildcats. 


It was called the Varminter, but gunsmith Jerry 
Gebby trademarked the name, and most gunsmiths 
called it the .22/250. As the popularity of the .220 
Swift declined, that of the .22/250 increased. Ac¬ 
tually, factory rifles were made for it before factory 
ammunition. Remington made rifles in .22/250. So 
did Browning. Then in the spring of 1965 the 
.22/250 ceased being a wildcat when Remington 
brought out the cartridge under the name .22/2^0 
Remington. 

Another very old and popular wildcat has been 
the .35 Whelen. It was designed by the gunsmith 
James V. Howe, of Griffin 8c Howe, and named for 
the late Colonel Townsend Whelen. It was simply 
the .30/06 casenecked up to a .35 and loaded with 
heavier bullets. The cartridge was relatively popu¬ 
lar among those who thought they needed a heavier 
bullet than was furnished by the .30/06 for some 

Wildcatters commonly start with factory case and tinker 

at two points—size of neck and slope of shoulder. 



Plate I. Wildcat work ordinarily concerns changes in the 
neck or shoulder of the brass case, or both. The neck can 
be enlarged or squeezed down. The shoulder can be more 
sharply tapered or given a more gentle slope. These two 
seemingly trivial things sometimes make a consequential 
difference in performance. As a rule the size of case neck 
and slope of shoulder in the factory case will do just as well 
or better. The rest of wildcatting concerns different com¬ 
binations of powder, primer, and bullet. 


of the larger African antelope and for some of the 
heavier North American big game. However, the 
.35 Whelen is much less popular than it once was. 
The .375 Magnum and the .338 have just about 
crowded out the .35 Whelen. 

The first wildcats with which I am acquainted 
came along well before the first world war, but 
wildcat cartridges were few as late as the middle 
1920's. The heyday of the wildcats, particularly 
those of .22 caliber, was in the 1930's. The whole 
boom of hot .22 centerfire varmint cartridges was 
started by Captain Grosvynor Wotkyns. His first 
effort in this direction was with the old .22 Win¬ 
chester centerfire case, which had previously been 
loaded with black powder. He loaded it with 
smokeless powder and the .22 caliber jacketed bul¬ 
let of a foreign pistol cartridge known as the .22 
Velo Dog. He achieved very fine accuracy and rel¬ 
atively flat trajectory with this combination. The 
cartridge was taken up by some of the technicians 
of the Springfield arsenal. Remington and Win¬ 
chester are still making this .22 Hornet cartridge. 

The wildcat .22/3000 Lovell was the old .25/20 
single shot casenecked to .22. 

The factory cartridge named the .218 Bee was 
designed from a wildcat devised by gunsmith Emil 
Coshollek, but necked down from the .25/20 Re¬ 
peater case. 

The success of the various .22 centerfire factory 
and wildcat cartridges started a vast amount of 
experimenting. During the 30's it was rare that at 
least one page in the American Rifleman wasn't 
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taken up with wildcat developments. The .257 
Roberts cartridge was developed by the late Ned 
Roberts, a gunsmith who was also an ardent wood¬ 
chuck hunter. It is simply the 7 x 57 Mauser case¬ 
necked to .25. 

In the 1930’s P. O. Ackley, the Salt Lake City 
gunsmith, was developing a series of wildcats with 
straight bodies and fairly sharp shoulders on belted 
cases. These cartridges were quite efficient and have 
subsequently influenced cartridge design. Ackley is 
also responsible for “improving” cartridges. By this 
is meant rechambering a rifle so that the cartridge 
will headspace with the beginning of the shoulder 
of the cartridge against the rear portion of the 
neck of the chamber. A cartridge fired in such a 
chamber expands to fit the chamber, forming a 
straight body and a sharp shoulder. Greater effi¬ 
ciency is claimed for such cases, but it is the feeling 
of many that they obtain their increased velocity 
only by using more powder to give higher pressures. 
However, the Improved .30/06, the Improved 8 
mm., and other cartridges have had quite a run 
with rifle fans. 

Every time a new cartridge case comes along, 
the wildcatters go to work on it. They neck it 
down, neck it up, and blow it out. When the 
interesting .284 Winchester case came out, it had 
hardly hit the market before it was necked up to 
.30 and even .35, down to .24, and down to .25. So 
far none of these versions has become popular. 

When the .308 Winchester (7.62 mm. NATO) 
came out, it was necked down to .24 and .25 caliber. 
The .25 caliber version was a flop, but the .24 cali¬ 
ber version became the very popular .243 Win¬ 
chester. The .244 (6 mm.) Remington cartridge 
was in fact the invention of Fred T. Huntington, 
the president of RCBS, a company which makes 
loading tools and dies. He called it the .244 Rock- 
chucker and had necked down the 7 mm. or .257 
case to form this new case. 

During the 1940’s the late Ralph Waldo Miller, 
a Southern California gunsmith, tried blowing out 
(fire-forming) .300 H & H Magnum cases to give 
a straight body, greater powder capacity, and a 
curiously shaped shoulder called the Venturi. This 
was called the .300 Miller Free-Bore, because Miller 
invented it and used long throats on his chambers 
to cut down on pressure. The cartridge was taken 
over by an astute promoter named E. Baden Powell, 
who called it the .300 P.M.V.F., which stood for 
Powell, Miller, Venturi, Free-Bore. Powell and 
Miller developed a whole string of cartridges using 
the Venturi shoulder, and marvelous things were 
claimed for them. 

At about the end of World War II, Roy E. 
Weatherby, an insurance salesman and rifle-lover, 
got interested in the P.M.V.F. series of cartridges. 
Instead of using the concave P.M.V.F. radius, he 
used the convex Weatherby radius, which is the 
trademark of his cartridges. Weatherby manufac¬ 
tured rifles for his cartridges, publicized them 
widely and intelligently, and has had considerable 
success. At first he made his cartridges as any other 


wildcats are made. The .300 Weatherby cases 
were blown out from .300 H & H brass. The short 
Weatherby Magnums were made from .300 H 8c H 
cases shortened and blown out. Now, however, 
Weatherby rifles are in regular factory production 
and Weatherby cartridges are loaded in Europe 
and distributed by Weatherby, Inc., in the United 
States. 

These Weatherby cartridges, which started out 
as wildcats, have had a great influence on cartridge 
design in the United States. Weatherby was a burr 
under the saddle of the major manufacturers. His 
spectacular rifles, his equally spectacular claims for 
killing power, and the talk about Weatherby rifles 
by hunters all over the world put the loading 
company designers on their mettle. Largely because 
of Weatherby, Winchester brought out the .264, 
the .338, and the .300 Winchester Magnum. Rem¬ 
ington brought out the 7 mm. Remington Mag¬ 
num. Norma brought out the .308 and .358 Norma. 
Various gunsmiths have brought out imitation 
Weatherby cartridges. 

Wildcats are still being designed and publicized. 
Wildcat-itis, however is not so virulent a disease 
as it has been. For one thing, there are more 
sophisticated gun nuts than there were twenty and 
thirty years ago. When some inventor of a wildcat 
cartridge claims sensational accuracy, fantastic kill¬ 
ing power, and trajectory as flat as a stretched 
string for 400 yards, the knowledgeable rifleman 
is wary. Today’s gun nut is better educated than 
his father was. 

Another reason that wildcats have fallen off in 
popularity is that most gaps in the cartridge list 
have been filled by good factory cartridges. At one 
time there were at least two dozen 7 mm. magnums 
on short magnum cases. Now there is no excuse 
whatsoever for any of these wildcats, because the 
niche has been filled by the fine 7 mm. Remington 
Magnum cartridge. There was certainly some justi¬ 
fication for Fred Huntington’s .243 Rockchucker 
at one time, but now there is a .243 Winchester 
and a 6 mm. Remington. Don Hopkins, Elmer 
Keith, and the late Charlie O’Neal necked down 
.30/06 brass for 7 mm. bullets. The standard factory 
.280 Remington now sold is practically the same 
thing. These same rifle experimenters shortened, 
necked down, and reformed .300 H 8c H cases for 
the .333 Jeffery bullets imported from England. 
They called the cartridge the .333 Belted Magnum. 
If there was ever any need for this cartridge, it 
has long since evaporated, because the .338 Win¬ 
chester fills the spot. 

However, there always will be wildcats. Hobby¬ 
ists will experiment with new shoulder slopes, new 
cartridge shapes, new combinations of case and bul¬ 
let. On the whole, the wildcatters have served an 
exceedingly useful purpose. They have paved the 
way for many modern cartridge developments, and 
they have served to keep the big loading companies 
on their toes. Anyone who doesn’t believe that 
has only to look at the list of standard factory 
cartridges that once were wildcats. 
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SHOTGUN AMMUNITION 

While the center-fire cartridge may be more ex¬ 
citing for ballistics experimentation and “wildcat” 
shooting, it is the humble shotshell that pays the 
bills for the research and development of all sport¬ 
ing firearms and ammunition. 

The shotgun, being a smoothbore, is really the 
oldest form of firearm we have. It is by far the 
most commonly owned gun throughout the world. 
Shotgun ammunition deserves careful attention 
from both industry and sportsmen. Since there 
have been startling innovations in shotshell design 
and construction since the first revision of this 
book, particular emphasis should be given to de¬ 
velopments after 1951. But first a brief history of 
shotshell development. 

The first shotgun loads were loose ones, as were 
the first solid ball ammunition systems. Powder, 
wad, and shot were rammed down the barrel and 
tapped down with a retaining wad (patch). The 
whole charge was touched off by either flint or, 
later, percussion cap locks. A man varied his load 
to suit his aspirations—and his ability to take recoil 
punishment. 

Breechloading firearms opened up the possi¬ 
bility of a self-contained or integral cartridge with 
powder, case, pellets or bullet, and ignition sys¬ 
tem in one unit. While parallel work was being 
done with handguns and rifles, a Frenchman, M. 
Lefaucheux, developed both a self-contained shot- 
shell and hinged breechloading shotgun in 1836. 
M. Lefaucheux’ pinfire cartridge—the shotshell had 
a pin protruding to an opening that could be 
struck by an outside hammer—was the ancestor of 
modern integral shotshells. 

The muzzle loader hung on until after the Civil 
War, but the great market hunting that accom¬ 
panied the opening of the American West spread 
the popularity of breechloading guns and self-con¬ 
tained shells. These first shotshells were of an all¬ 
brass construction and lasted through constant re¬ 
loadings, an advantage to a profit-minded market 
hunter. These old brass shells still turn up occa¬ 
sionally. A few hobbyists even reload and shoot 
them. 

But brass is relatively expensive, and with the 
spread of shooting by a burgeoning populace, mass 
production methods were applied to both firearms 
and ammunition manufacture. The multiple-com¬ 
ponent shotshell, first pioneered in 1855 by M. 
Pottet, another Frenchman, made possible the 
manufacture and distribution of large numbers of 
inexpensive shotshells to the public. The design 
remains basic to this day, with variations in ma¬ 
terials. These shotshells had a brass head contain¬ 
ing a central primer for ignition; a tube of rolled 
thick paper set in the head acting as the body case; 
powder; shot; and cardboard wads acting as di¬ 
viding spacers and base. Early shells were sealed 
by a rolled crimp over a round top wad; later 
shells utilized a pie-shaped crimp that folded out 
when the shell was ignited, thus preventing the 
blown patterns often caused by the tumbling top 
wad associated with the previous type crimp. 

There was a proliferation of shotshell sizes, 


types, and loading in the last 25 years of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth. Starting in 1921, the companies, with the 
assistance of the Federal Division of Simplified 
Practice, began weeding out duplications among 
the various shotshells. 

This program continued, and we now have some 
few hundred loadings, compared with 15,000 dif¬ 
ferent loads available before the First World War. 
Simplification and standardization are now co-ord¬ 
inated through the Sporting Arms and Ammuni¬ 
tion Manufacturers Institute (SAAMI) based in 
New York. 

There are currently three major domestic pro¬ 
ducers of factory shotgun ammunition in the 
United States: Olin’s Winchester-Western Division, 
Dupont’s Remington-Peters, and the Federal Car¬ 
tridge Company. In addition, CIL (Canadian In¬ 
dustries Ltd.) has begun to penetrate the American 
market, especially in target shooting. 

Reloading has spread due to the extensive shoot¬ 
ing by dedicated trap and skeet shooters, and the 
component market has steadily grown since the end 
of World War II. Through this healthy rivalry, 
the sportsman-shooter has benefited by increased 
emphasis on quality performance, the development 
of new components, and application of new mate¬ 
rials in shotshell manufacture. 

Essentially, shotshells remained fairly constant 
in construction and performance from the 1880’s 
until 1922, when the old Western Cartridge Com¬ 
pany first introduced its long-range load, the 
Super-X. In the next 20 years both Remington and 
Winchester-Western introduced a number of inno¬ 
vations on basic themes. Primary work was done on 
the development of more efficient wad systems that 
would prevent gas leakage and resultant pattern 
disruption from both gas and wad interference. 
New and refined powders and improved priming 
systems were integrated into various shotshell lines. 
Efforts were directed toward two goals: a longer- 
range load and a dense, effective shot cloud, re¬ 
sulting in consistent patterns at effective ranges. 

The use of plastics in shotgun ammunition has 
a checkered background. There have been plastic 
shotshells—almost exclusively European in origin— 
around for years. Plastic shotshells were made in 
Canada and Mexico, following European designs. 
All of these had one drawback—none were suf¬ 
ficiently strong to withstand the high pressures 
required in the loading of American shotshells. 
The plastic material and method of construction 
were such that a high rate of defects ruled any of 
the existing European plastic shotshells out of the 
running for mass distribution on the American 
market. Winchester research teams found that there 
was a high rate of tube splits, torn flanges, scal¬ 
loped “shoot-off” on the end of the tubes, and other 
plastic failures. 

Remington introduced its plastic shotshell in 
i960. It had a semitranslucent plastic tube that 
permitted the shooter to see the internal arrange¬ 
ment of the shotshell’s components. Basically— 
outside of the change in material for the tube— 
the components of the shotshell remained the same 
as for traditional paper shells. 
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Winchester directed experimentation toward the 
possibilities of an all plastic shotshell; but no plas¬ 
tic material suitable for the particular requirements 
of an all-plastic shell was then available. Existing 
methods of plastic-forming had built-in disadvan¬ 
tages that contributed to structural weaknesses of 
one sort or another. The industry needed a material 
that could be molded like plastic but would be 
infinitely stronger. Acknowledged experts in the 
plastics field said that a reliable all-plastic shot- 
shell couldn't be manufactured under existing 
methods with the plastic materials at hand. 

While the Remington plastic shotshells were 
beginning to create a definite interest in the shoot¬ 
er’s market, Winchester-Western made a parallel 
innovation in its existing paper line. Early in 1962, 
Winchester introduced a new line of shotshells 
called “Mark 5” that featured a polyethylene col¬ 
lar that protects shot pellets from abrasion and de¬ 
formation. The new “buffer” increased pattern 
density, shortened the shot string length, and in¬ 


creased the effective range of the shot charge it¬ 
self. 

By the time of the 1963 Grand American trap- 
shoot, which had been dominated by the Mark 5 
shotshell in 1962, Remington had a collar com¬ 
ponent called “Power Piston,” which combined 
wad and buffer collar in one plastic unit. 

Winchester took its Mark 5 concept a step for¬ 
ward in 1963, when they brought out their new 
Super Buckshot line in Mark 5. In addition to the 
now standard polyethylene sleeve, the new shells 
also had a special polyethylene filler to prevent 
pellet deformation within the shell casing at the 
instant of firing. Where the older Mark 5 sleeve 
prevents the pellets from being flattened and de¬ 
formed by abrasion as the charge travels down the 
barrel, the new fillers cushioned the individual 
buckshot pellets and kept them from flattening 
against themselves under the force of firing. The 
new buckshot loads added a killing-range bonus of 
up to 20 per cent and increased pattern density 


HtAL) 




COPPER. 
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MINE METALS 
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ROLL LEAD 
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MAKE ANVIL 
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PREPARE MIX 
CHARGE MIX 
FOIL and PRESS 
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WADS 


POWDER 


SHOT 





COTTON 


NITROGLYCERINE 
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STABILIZER 
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GRAPHITE 



MAKE PAPER 
MAKE GLUE 
PRESS OIL 
SEPARATE PARAFFIN 

ROLL TUBE 
APPLY PASTE 
APPLY OIL 
DRY 
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CUT TO LENGTH 
WATERPROOF 



MAKE PAPER 
GRIND CORK 
SEPARATE PARAFFIN 
PRESS OIL _ 

BASE WAD 

ROLL and PRESS 
SEAL-TITE WAD 
MIX and MOLD 
HEAT TREAT 
NITRO WAD 
BLANK 

SUPER SEAL CUP WAD 
BLANK 

WATERPROOF 



PURIFY COTTON 
NITRATE COTTON 
MAKE CHEMICALS 
PREPARE GRAPHITE 

DISSOLVE GUN COTTON 
ADD NITROGLYCERINE 
EMULSIFY 
REMOVE SOLVENT 
SCREEN TO SIZES 
APPLY DETERRENT 
DRY 

APPLY GRAPHITE 
BLEND 
MEASURE 
LOAD 


MINE METALS 
SMELT 

ALLOY METALS 
PREPARE GRAPHITE 

MELT 

DROP 

SCREEN TO SIZES 

CULL, (SOUNDNESS) 

MEASURE 

LOAD 



(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 

Plate I. What it takes to make a shotshell. As paper once replaced brass, plastic today is beginning to replace paper as 
the material for shotshell tubes. In the near future, shotshell heads may also be made of plastic rather than brass. The 

use of inner plastic load-liners is already commonplace. 
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(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 


Plate II. The cutaway of the complete shotshell shows 
construction typical of Winchester-Wes tern’s Double A Skeet 
and trap shells. They feature a one-piece plastic tube and 
base wad and employ the Double A polyethylene shot-pro¬ 
tecting wad (separate photo) which incorporates the bene¬ 
fits of the Mark V collar, forms a positive gas seal, and has 
other advantages. The time is near when metal will no 
longer be used for the shell base; all-plastic hulls will be 
used instead. 


up to 40 per cent. For the first time, deer hunters 
who by custom or law used a shotgun had a truly 
effective and accurate buckshot load. 

Winchester discovered a German company 
which had perfected a method of producing un¬ 
usually strong plastic irrigation pipes. Initial ex¬ 
periments adapting this process to shotshell tubes 
were far from satisfactory, but modifications even¬ 
tually improved the process to a degree where it 
would produce tubing suitable for shotshells. The 
system of manufacture is known as the “Poly” 
formed or, in honor of the German company, the 
Reifenhauser process; it used a metal head similar 
to standard paper shells. 

Although Winchester had a plastic-tube shot- 
shell, they continued experimentation on an all¬ 
plastic shotshell and introduced their compression- 
formed shotshell with integral base wad in one unit 
in 1964. One of the advantages of an all-plastic 
shell is the reduction in the number of manufac¬ 
turing operations. Another is in the greatly in¬ 
creased strength of the shell itself because of the 
integral construction. Perhaps the most important 
results of both of these benefits are the potential 
reduction in manufacturing cost and the greatly 
increased reloading qualities of a single-unit shell 
with built-in base wad. The cumulative destruc¬ 
tion of a paper shell's base wad is a large factor in 
a shell's reloading life. 

The Double A, a new compression-formed plas¬ 
tic trap and skeet shotshell with a specially de¬ 
signed one-piece multipurpose wad and collar, was 
introduced by Winchester in 1965. The Double A 


wad serves a triple function: it provides pellet 
protection, minimizes recoil through a cushioning 
device, and maintains a positive gas seal to assure 
superior patterning. Compression-formed plastic 
shotshells have a tensile strength of 35,000 pounds 
per square inch. The one-piece shell construction— 
with the base wad an integral part of the shell- 
serves to prevent wad shoot-outs and primer leaks. 

While there have been aluminum shotshells 
made in Europe, and some experimental 14-gauge 
shells made here, it appears that plastic will dom¬ 
inate research and shotshell production in the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

The compression-formed single-unit shotshell 
body is sufficiently strong to eliminate the metal 
head entirely from the finished shotshell, but Win¬ 
chester has refrained from this radical departure 
from traditional construction design for the present 
(1965). When the sporting ammunition industry 
gauges the sporting public to be convincingly 
adapted to the use of plastic shotshells, metal heads 
—an expensive component in any shell—will un¬ 
doubtedly be abandoned. 

The future development of the shotshell is diffi¬ 
cult to determine, as there are limiting factors not 
associated with centerfire rifle ammunition. The 
shotgunner's requirements in the field and on the 
range are somewhat different from those of the 
dedicated rifleman. The shotshell reloader is more 
interested in economy; the rifleman’s main concern 
is accuracy. 

Perhaps the modern shotshell—with its increased 
strength, durability, and dependability—is already 
the optimum load for its particular purposes and 
cost. On the other hand, man—and particularly the 
American shooter—has never been satisfied with 
the status quo. He may be depended upon to push 
his shooting experience toward even more eco¬ 
nomical, accurate, and dependable performance. 


REMINGTON "EXPRESS*’ LOADS AVAILABLE— 
Plastic Shotgun Shells 


LONG RANGE LOADS 


Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

Powder 

Equiv. 

Drams 

Ounces 
of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

10 

2% 

8 

— 

Yacht Gun Blank 

10 

2% 

4 3 A 

iVs 

4 

12 

2 S /4 

3 s /4 

1/4 

BB, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7V4, 9 

16 

2 Va 

3 

l l /s 

4. 5- 6, 7'/2, 9 

16 

2^/4 

3 'A 

1 Vs 

4- 5. 6, 71/2 

20 

23/4 

2% 

1 

4. 5. 6, 7 VS. 9 

28 

23/4 

*'A 

S A 

4. 6, 7VS, 9+ 


MAGNUM LOADS 


Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

Powder 

Equiv. 

Drams 

Ounces 
of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

10 

314 

5 

2 

2, 4 (Mag.) 

12 

2*/ 4 

4 , 

\\/ 2 

2, 4, 5, 6 (Mag.) 

12 

3 

4V2 

iVs 

BB, 2, 4 (Mag.) 

12 

3 

4 Va 

l 5 /s 

2, 4, 6 (Mag.) 

16 

2V4 

3 V 2 

1/4 

2, 4, 6 (Mag.) 

20 

2 Va 

3 , 

lVs 

2, 4, 6, 7/2 (Mag.) 

20 

3 

SV 4 

i'A 

2, 4, 6, 7/2 (Mag.) 
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BUCKSHOT LOADS 


Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

Powder 

Equiv. 

Drams 

Ounces 
of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

2 S /4 

3 3 A 

— 

00 Buck-9 Pellets 

12 

23/4 

3 3 A 

— 

0 Buck-12 Pellets 

12 

2 3/4 

3 3 A 

— 

1 Buck-16 Pellets 

12 

23/4 

3 3 A 

— 

4 Buck-27 PeBets 

16 

23/4 

3 

— 

1 Buck-12 Pellets 

20 

23/4 

2% 

— 

3 Buck-20 Pellets 


MAGNUM BUCKSHOT 

LOADS 

Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

Powder 

Equiv. 

Drams 

Ounces 
of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

2 3 /4 

4 

— 

00 Buck-12 Pellets 

12 

3 

4V2 

— 

00 Buck-15 Pellets 

12 

3 

4V2 

— 

4 Buck-41 Pellets 

Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

RIFLED SLUG LOADS 

Powder 

Equiv. Ounces 

Drams of Shot Shot Sizes 

12 

23/4 

3*A 

1 

Rifled Slug 

16 

23/4 

3 

% 

Rifled Slug 

20 

2 Va 

2 3/4 

Vs 

Rifled Slug 


28-410 GAUGE SHELLS 

Supplied with Paper Body 

Gauge 

Length 

Shell 

Inches 

Powder 

Equiv. 

Drams 

Ounces 
of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

28 

23/4 

2/4 

3 A 

4. 6 , 7'/2. gt 

410 

* 2 14 

— 

l A 

4 . 5 - 6, iVi’ 9t 

410 

3 , 

— 

3 A 

4- 5> 6, 714, gt 

410 

2 V 2 

— 

Vi 

Rifled Slug 

28 Ga. 

and 410 Ga. 9 Shot marked “Skeet Loads” 


REMINGTON SHOTGUN SHELLS— 
"Shur Shot" Plastic 


FIELD LOADS 



Length 

Powder 




Shell 

Equiv. 

Ounces 


Gauge 

Inches 

Drams 

of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

2 3/4 

3 

1 

4 » 5 » 6 » 8 

12 

23/4 

3 

iVs 

4> 5» 6, 8, 9 

12 

23/4 

3 V 4 

iVs 

4 » 5 » 6 > 7 ! /2, 8, 

12 

23/4 

3 'A* 

1/4 

7 ! / 2 , 8 

12 

2 3 A 

3V4* 

i!4 

7 V 4 , 8 (Nickel) 

16 

23/4 

2 V 2 

1 

4> 5» 6, 8, 9 

16 

23/4 

23/4 

0/ 8 

4» 5» 6 » 7V2, 8, 

20 

2 3 /4 

2/4 

Vs 

4, 5, 6, 8, 9 

20 

23/4 

2/2 

1 

4» 5» 6 » 7 ! /2, 8, 



SCATTER LOADS 



Length 

Powder 




Shell 

Equiv. 

Ounces 


Gauge 

Inches 

Drams 

of Shot 

S/ioJ Sizes 

12 

23 / 

3 

iVs 

8 

16 

2 3/4 

2/2 

1 

8 

20 

23/4 

2^4 

Vs 

8 


* May also be used where heavier trap loads are permissible. 


REMINGTON-PETERS TRAP AND SKEET LOADS 


12, 20 

GAUGE TRAP & 

SKEET 

LOADS WITH 


“POWER 

PISTON” 



Powder 




Equiv. 

Ounces 


Gauge 

Drams 

of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

23/4 

iVs 

7V2, 8, 9 

12 

3 , 

1 Ys 

7V$, 8, 9 

20 

2 ! /4 

Vs 

9 


16 GAUGE TRAP & SKEET LOADS WITH “H” WAD 
Powder 

Equiv. Ounces 

Gauge 

Drams 

of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

2 3 A 

iVs 

7V2, 8, 9 

12 

3 

0/8 

1/2, 8, 9 

16 

2 Vi 

1 

9 

PAPER 

TRAP & 

SKEET LOADS 

WITH 


POWER PISTON' 


Powder 

Equiv. Ounces 


Gauge 

Drams 

of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

23/4 

OA 

7 1 / 2 , 8, 9 

12 

3 

0/8 

8 

PAPER 

TRAP & SKEET 

LOADS WITH 

“H” WAD 


Powder 




Equiv. 

Ounces 


Gauge 

Drams 

of Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

2 3 / 

0/8 

7V2, 8, 9 

12 

3 

0/8 

7 V2* 8, 9 


WESTERN SUPER-X AND WINCHESTER 


SUPER SPEED PLASTIC/MARK 5 GAME LOADS 


(All paper non-Mark 5 shells indicated by asterisk) 


Length 
of Shell 


Gauge 

Inches 

*10 

2V8 

*10 

3/2 Mag. 

12 

23/4 

12 

2 $4 Mag. 

12 

3 Mag. 

12 

3 Ma g- 

12 

3 Mag. 

16 

23/4 

16 

2 3 /4 

16 

2 s A Mag. 

20 

23/4 

20 

2 3 A Mag. 

20 

3 Mag. 

*28 

23/4 

*28 

2^4 Mag. 

*410 

2V2 

•410 

3 

MARK 5 

*10 

3/2 Mag. 

12 

23/4 

12 

2^4 Mag. 

12 

3 Mag. 

12 

3 Mag. 

16 

23/4 

20 

2 3/4 

20 

3 Mag. 

20 

3 Ma g* 


Drams 

Equiv. Ounces 

Powder Shot Shot Sizes 


Max 

■y 8 

Max 

2 

Max 

1 'A 

Max 

1V2 

Max 


Max 

» 5 /6 

Max 

1% 

3 

i>/s 

3 l A 

l>/8 

Max 

1 V* 

Max 


Max 

I'/s 

Max 

i'A 

Max 

3 A 

Max 

1 

Max 

V2 

Max 

*A 


4 

2, 4 

BB, 2, 4, 5, 6, 71/2 9. 
2, 4> 5> 6 
2, 4, 6, 

2, 4, 6, 

BB, 2, 4 
4 > 5 » 6, 71/2, 9 

4 » 5 » 6 > 7 x /2 
2, 4, 6, 

4> 5> 6, 7/2, 9 
2, 4, 6, 71/2 
2, 4, 6, 7/2 
4» 6, 7/2, 9 (Skeet) 

6, 7 ! A 8, q, 

4 » 5 » 6, 7Vi 9 (Skeet) 
4 > 5 > 6 > 7^2, 9 (Skeet) 


SUPER-X LUBALOY SHOT 


Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 

Max 


OA 

iV4 

l S / 8 

i 5 /4 

1*4 

U/8 

1%6 


4 

2, 4, 5, 6, 7/2 
2, 4, 

2, 4, 6, 

2, 4, 6, 

4 > 5 > 6 » 7’/2 
4* 5> 6, 7 1 /* 

6 

4 


SUPER-X AND SUPER-SPEED PLASTIC/MARK 5 
SUPER BUCKSHOT LOADS 


Gauge 

Length of 
Shell —Ins. 

Shot Size 

Number of 
Pellets 

12 

23/4 

00 

9 

12 

2^4 Mag. 

00 

12 

12 

3 Mag. 

00 

15 

12 

23 / 4 

0 

12 

12 

2 3 /i 

1 

16 

12 

23/4 

4 

27 

12 

3 Mag. 

4 

4 i 

16 

23/4 

1 

12 

20 

23/4 

3 

20 

SUPER-X AND 

SUPER-SPEED RIFLED 

SLUG LOADS 

Lerij 

Gauge Shel 

7th of 
l — Ins. 

Slug 

Ounces 

Load 

12 

23/4 

1 

Rifled Slug 

16 

23/4 

7 /8 

Rifled Slug 

20 

2 s /4 

5 /8 

Rifled Slug 

410 (Paper) 

2 x /2 

Vs 

Rifled Slug 
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XPERT AND RANGER BRUSH LOADS 
Drams 

Ounces 

Shot Sizes 
8 
8 
8 

XPERT AND RANGER SUPER TARGET LOADS 
(Paper only — Non-Mark 5) 


Gauge 

Length of 
Shell — Ins. 

Equiv. 

Powder 

Ounces 

Shot 

12 

2 3 A 

3 

iVs 

16 

2V4 

2V2 

1 

20 

23/4 

s'A 

7 /s 


Gauge 

Length of 
Shell-Ins. 

Drams 

Equiv. 

Powder 

Ounces 

Shot 

Shot Sizes 

12 

23/4 

23/4 

iVs 

7'/2, 8, 9 

12 

2 3/4 

3 

iVs 

7'/2, 8, 9 

16 

2 3 /4 

2V2 

1 

9 (Skeet) 

20 

2 3 /4 

2V4 

Vs 

9 (Skeet) 

XPERT AND RANGER FIELD LOADS 
(All paper non-Mark 5 shells indicated by asterisk) 


Drams 


Gauge 

Length of 
Shell — Ins. 

Equiv. 

Powder 

Ounces 

Shot 

Shot Sizes 

*JlO 

2Vs 

8 

— 

§Blank 

12 

23/4 

3 

1 

4* 5 * 8 

12 

2 s /4 

3 

iVs 

4, 5, 6, 8, 9 

12 

23 / 

3'A 

iVs 

4. 5- 6 , 7 Vi’ 8 > 9 

tl2 

2 3 /4 

3'A 

U /4 

7 '/ 2 , 8 

$12 

2 3 /4 

6 

— 

§Blank 

16 

23 / 

2 V 2 

1 

4. 5* 6 « 8 > 9 

**16 

23/4 

23/4 

iVs 

4 - 5 - 6, 7 l / 2 > 8. 9 

20 

23/4 

2 V 4 

Vs 

4, 5, 6, 8, q 

*#20 

23/4 

2/2 

1 

4. 5. 6, 7V2, 8, 9 


SUPER-X AND SUPER-SPEED TARGET LOADS 
(Paper Only — Non-Mark 5) 


28 

2 3/4 

Max 

3 A 

9 (Skeet) 

410 

21/2 

Max 

Vi 

9 (Skeet) 

410 

3 

Max 

V* 

9 (Skeet) 


MARK 5 XPERT AND RANGER SUPER TRAP LOADS 
(Available in both Poly-Formed Plastic and Paper) 

12 2 Va 2 3 A 1 Vs 7V2, 8 

12 2 Va 3 i l /s h x A> 8 

MARK 5 XPERT AND RANGER SUPER SKEET LOADS 
(Available in btoh Poly-Formed Plastic and Paper) 


WESTERN AND WINCHESTER DOUBLE A 


12 

2 3 A 

TRAP LOADS 

23/4 

(Plastic) 

iVs 

7 / 2 . 8 

12 

2 3/4 

3 

iVs 

7'/2, 8 


WESTERN AND WINCHESTER DOUBLE A 

12 

2 3/4 

SKEET LOADS 

2 3 A 

(Plastic) 

1 Vs 

9 

12 

2 3/4 

3 

iVs 

9 

20 

23/4 

2 'A 

Vs 

9 


IBlack Powder. ^Furnished in Winchester Brand Only. *M6 gauge 
and 20 gauge with 71/2 or 8 shot recommended for trap-shooting. 
tAvailable in either plastic or paper. 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

SHOT SHELL VELOCITIES 
Powder 


Gauge 

Length 

Chg. Drs. 
Equiv. 

Oz. 

Shot 

Muzzle 

Velocity 

12 

23 / 4 " 

2 s /4 

iVs 

ii 45 

12 

23 / 4 " 

3 

1 

1235 

12 

23 / 4 " 

3 

iVs 

1200 

12 

23 / 4 " 

$'A 

lVs 

1255 

12 

23 / 4 " 

S'A 

1V 4 

1220 

12 

23 / 4 " 

3 S /4 

i'A 

1330 


12 

23/4" Mag. 

4 

1V2 

1 3 1 5 

12 

3" Mag. 

4V4 

i 5 /s 

* 3*5 

12 

3" Mag. 

4V2 

1 Vs 

1255 

16 

23 / 4 " 

21/2 

1 

1165 

16 

23 / 4 " 

23/4 

iVs 

1185 

16 

23 / 4 " 

3 

iVs 

1240 

16 

23 / 4 " 

3 V 4 

iVs 

1295 

16 

23/ 4 " Mag. 

3V2 

i'A 

1295 

20 

23 / 4 " 

2V4 

Vs 

11 55 

20 

23 / 4 " 

2i/ 2 

1 

1165 

20 

23 / 4 " 

23/4 

1 

1220 

20 

2 3 / 4 " Mag. 

3 

iVs 

1220 

20 

3" Mag. 

3 X A 

1/4 

1220 

28 

23 / 4 " 

2 V 4 

S /4 

!295 

28 

23/4" Mag. 

23/4 

1 

1220 

410 

3 " 

Max. 

3/4 

1135 

410 

2l/ 2 " 

Max. 

V2 

1135 


SKEET LOADS 



12 

23 / 4 " 

3 

iVs 

1200 

12 

23 / 4 " 

23 / 4 

iVs 

1145 

16 

23 / 4 " 

2 V2 

1 

1200 

20 

23 / 4 " 

2V4 

7 /s 

1200 

28 

23/4" 

2V4 

3/4 

1200 

410 

3 " 

Max. 

S /4 

1150 

410 

214 " 

Max. 

Vs 

1200 


NOMINAL BORE AND CHOKE DIMENSIONS* 


Gauge 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

l6 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

20 

20 


12 

23/4 

23/4 

i'A 

9 

20 

12 

23/4 

3 

i'A 

9 

20 

16 

23/4 

2 l /2 

1 

9 

20 

20 

23/4 

2 l /4 

Vs 

9 

20 


28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

.410 (bore) 
.410 
.410 
.410 


Choke 

Full 

Imp. Mod. 
Modified 
Imp. Cyl. 
Cylinder 
Skeet #1 
Skeet #2 

Full 

Imp. Mod. 
Modified 
Imp. Cyl. 
Cylinder 
Skeet #1 
Skeet #2 

Full 

Imp. Mod. 
Modified 
Imp. Cyl. 
Cylinder 
Skeet #1 
Skeet #2 

Full 

Imp. Mod. 
Modified 
Imp. Cyl. 
Cylinder 
Skeet #2 

Full 

Modified 
Cylinder 
Skeet #2 


Bore 
Diameter 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 
730 

670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 

615 
615 
615 
6,5 
615 
615 
615 

550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

410 
410 
410 
410 


Amount of 
Choke (in.} 
.036 
.022 
0.12 
.007 
.000 
.000 
.007 

.030 

.019 

.012 

.007 

.000 

.007 

.009 

.025 

.017 

.012 

.007 

.000 

.007 

.011 

.023 
.015 
.010 
.006 
.000 
.011 

.020 

.010 

.000 

.010 


Standard Bore Diameters of Shotgun Gauges* 

(subject to variations of a few thousandths 
of an inch under manufacturing tolerances). 

Gauge. The system of referring to shotguns by 
gauges started many years ago. A gun's bore size 
was designated by the number of specific round 
lead balls (to the pound) that fit the bore. Thus, 
the bore of a 12-gauge gun could be fitted by a 
round ball, twelve of which weighed one pound. 
Actual diameters of gauges in decimal parts ap- 

•Courtesy Winchester News Bureau. 
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pear in the next column. They correspond to desig¬ 
nations of rifle and pistol calibers. 

The 410-gauge, or more properly 410-bore, is the 
lone departure from the system. 

Actually, a lead ball .410 inches in diameter 
weighs 6714 to the pound. 

Dram Equivalent. A dram is a unit of measure. 
There are 16 drams (av.) in one ounce, or 256 in 
a pound. In the early days of black powder shot 
shells, the powder charge was measured in drams. 
Dram for dram, today's smokeless powder is more 
powerful. When loading a shell with smokeless 
powder a smaller weight of powder is necessary to 
give the same muzzle velocity as would be obtained 
with black powder. The term “3 dram equivalent," 
(abbreviated—"3 dr. equiv.”), in describing a load 
means that the amount of smokeless powder used 
produces the same shot velocity as would 3 drams 
of black powder. 

DEGREES OF CHOKE* 

Full choke 65-75 per cent (Full) 

Improved Modified 55-65 per cent (*/\ choke) 

Modified 45-55 per cent ( V2 choke) 

Skeet #2 and Imp. Cyl. 35-45 per cent [}A choke) 

Skeet #1 and Cylinder 25-35 per cent (No choke) 


SHOT SIZE CHOICES* 

For Upland Shooting 

Snipe, Woodcock, Rail and small shore birds .. 8 or 9 

Dove, Quail, large shore birds, and small winged 

pests . 7 Vz or 8 

Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Grouse, Rabbit and 

Squirrel . 4, 5, 6 

Turkey and large furred vermin . BB, 2 or 4 

For Wildfowl Shooting 

Duck shooting over decoys . 5 or 6 

All other Duck shooting . 4 

Goose shooting. BB, 2 or 4 

For Trap Shooting 

16-yard singles and first barrel of doubles. 7V6 or 8 

Second barrel of doubles and handicap targets . 714 or 8 

For Skeet Shooting 

For any skeet shooting . 8 or 9 


O 

10 gauge .775 inch 

O 

12 gauge ...730 inch 

O 

16 gauge .670 inch 

O 

20 gauge .615 inch 

o 

28 gauge .550 inch 

O 

410 bore .410 inch 


(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate IV. Shotgun gauge barrel sizes. 


STANDARD SHOT CHART Diameter in inches 


No. 12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

IVi 

6 

5 

4 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.095 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.15 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PELLETS TO THE OUNCE 
2385 1380 870 585 410 350 225 170 135 90 


Air Rifle 

BB 

No. 4 Buck 

No. 3 Buck 

No. 1 Buck 

No. 0 Buck 

No. 00 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.175 

.18 

.24 

.25 

.30 

.32 

.33 

NUMBER TO THE 0Z. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER TO THE POUND 


55 

50 

340 

300 

175 

145 

130 


(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate III. Relative shot sizes. The two charts above show 
approximate numbers of pellets to the ounce for various 
loads. A handy rule for obtaining bird-shot diameters in 
hundredths of an inch is to subtract the size number from 
17. (In the case of No. 6 shot, the diameter would be .17 
minus .06, or .11 inches.) Chart is not actual size. 
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(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate V. Construction features of 
Winchester-Western’s Mark V oo super 
buckshot load. The load is plastic- 
collared, and tiny plastic grains are 
also used as filler in the shot load. 
Such filler cushions the shock to pel¬ 
lets and prevents them from being 
distorted when the load is fired, thus 
making for better patterns. 




MARK 5 SUPER BUCK LOAD 


(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 

Plate VI. Performance comparison—oo buckshot loads. Distorted pellets tend to “sail” and scatter wildly. 
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NEW HARK 5 LOAD 
WITH PROTECTIVE COLLAR 


CONVENTIONAL LOAD 
WITHOUT PROTECTIVE COLLAR 

\ 



MUZZLE 




Plate VII. Shot flight comparison of two trap loads. Note the flattened pellets emerging from the gun muzzle. These 
make for less efficient patterns in the conventional load than shot from the Mark V shell. A full-choke barrel was used 

in these laboratory comparisons. 
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NEW MARK 5 LOAD 
WITH PROTECTIVE COLLAR 


CONVENTIONAL LOAD 
WITHOUT PROTECTIVE COLLAR 



MUZZLE 





AT 9" 





AT 18" 


II 




AT 36" 


> * i it 


(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 

Plate VIII. Performance comparisons of i l /s ounces of 714 shot, fired from cylinder barrel. The experiments of other 
ammunition manufacturers have confirmed the advantages of using plastic shot collars. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIMES THE 2 FT SO AREA OF A DEER WOULD BE HIT WITH 
AT LEAST 3 PELLETS FROM A #00 BUCKSHOT LOAD (12 pallets in load) 



(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate IX. Old-style versus newer buckshot loads—perform¬ 
ance on deer. 


PERCENTAGE OF TIMES THE 30 SO. IN. VITAL AREA OF A GOOSE WOULD BE HIT WITH 
AT LEAST 2 PELLETS FROM A #4 BUCKSHOT LOAD (27 pollots in load) 
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(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate X. Old-style versus newer buckshot loads—perform¬ 
ance on geese. 


PATTERN PER CENT VS RANGE 



(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate XI. No. 4 buckshot load pattern improvement with 
plastic components. 
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(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 
Plate XII. Roll vs. folded shotshell crimps. The early style 
of shotshell crimp (above), with overshot card wad held by 
rolled shell mouth, sometimes produced patterns blown or 
disturbed by the lagging card wad. The new folded crimps 
shown below eliminate disturbance of the shot string and 
maintain even pressures and velocities. 


Percent of Pellets 
Expected 

at Various Distances 

© 



H DON'T SHOOT WITHIN THIS RANGE 
TAROS 8 TO 15 


(Courtesy Winchester News Bureau) 

Plate XIII. Percentage of pellets expected at various distances. 
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HANDGUN AMMUNITION 

The power race, as mentioned in the section on 
handguns, is the new development in handgun am¬ 
munition. This race is paced by such handgun 
cartridges as the .44 Magnum, with its 240-grain 
bullet reaching a muzzle velocity of nearly 1,500 
feet per second and registering muzzle energy of 
about 1,100 foot pounds. Among the speed demons 
in the new assortment of hot handgun cartridges 
are the .221 Fireball at 2,650 feet per second and 
the .22 Jet at 2,460, both Remington products. 
Winchester has a cartridge in the same league—the 
.256 Winchester Magnum, featuring a 60-grain bul¬ 
let at 2,350 feet per second. 


The quiet and inexpensive little .22 rimfire car¬ 
tridge, long-time favorite of plinking handgunners, 
is now offered in a .22 Magnum with a muzzle 
velocity close to 2,000 feet per second. The .22 
Magnum in a handgun goes off with a crack that 
makes the old .22 Long Rifles seem as mild as the 
paper caps children shoot in dimestore handguns. 

Four handgun loads recently discontinued are 
the .32 Smith 8c Wesson Long Wad Cutter, the .38 
Special Round-nose Target, the .38 Special Flat- 
point, and the .44 Smith 8c Wesson Russian. 

Lists of current handgun loads by major U. S. 
manufacturers follow. 


WINCHESTER AND WESTERN HANDGUN CARTRIDGES 


Penetration 

Muzzle Muzzle Soft 

Wt. Bullet Barrel Velocity Energy Pine Boards 
Cartridge Grs. Type Length Ft. per Sec. Ft. Lbs. at 15 Ft. 


25 Automatic (Oilproof) . 

256 Winchester Magnum . 

30 Mauser (7.63mm) (Oilproof) . 

30 Luger (7.65mm) (Oilproof) . 

32 Automatic (Oilproof) . 

32 Smith Sc Wesson Blank . 

32 Smith & Wesson Blank (Black powder) . 

32 Smith Sc Wesson (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

32 Smith Sc Wesson Long (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

32 Short Colt (Oilproof) Greased . 

32 Long Colt (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

32 Colt New Police (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

32-20 Winchester (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated. 

32-20 Winchester (Oilproof) .. 

357 Magnum Super-X (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

357 Magnum Metal Piercing Super-X (Oilproof) Inside Lu¬ 
bricated Lead Bearing. 

9mm Luger (Parabellum) (Oilproof) . 

38 Smith Sc Wesson Blank . 

38 Special Blank . 

38 Smith Sc Wesson (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Special Super-X (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Special Metal Piercing Super-X (Oilproof) Inside Lubri¬ 
cated Lead Bearing . 

38 Special (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated) . 

38 Special (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated Lead Bearing . 

38 Special Mid-Range Match Sharp Corner Clean Cutting 

(Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Special Super Match (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Special Super Police (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Short Colt (Oilproof) Greased . 

38 Long Colt(Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Colt New Police (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

38 Automatic. For use in 38 Colt Automatic Pistols . 

38 Automatic. For all 38 Colt Automatic Pistols (Oilproof) . 

380 Automatic (Oilproof) . 

38-40 Winchester (Oilproof) . 

41 Long Colt (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

44 Smith Sc Wesson Special (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated .... 

44 Magnum . 

44-40 Winchester (Oilproof) . 

45 Colt (Oilproof) Inside Lubricated . 

45 Automatic (Oilproof) . 

45 Automatic Super Match Clean Cutting. 

45 Automatic Super Match (Oilproof) Clean Cutting . 


50 

F.P. 

2" 

810 

73 

3 

60 

HP. 

81/," 

2350 

735 

— 

86 

F.P. 

5V2" 

1410 

380 

11 

93 

F.P. 

4/2" 

1220 

307 

11 

7 > 

F.P. 

4 " 

960 

145 

5 

No Bullet 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No Bullet 

— 

— 

— 

— 

85 

Lub., L 

3 " 

680 

87 

3 

98 

Lub., L 

4 " 

705 

”5 

4 

80 

Lub. 

4 * 

745 

100 

3 

82 

Lub. 

4 " 

755 

104 

3 

98 

Lead 

4 " 

680 

100 

3 

100 

Lub., L 

6" 

1030 

271 

6 

100 

S.P. 

6" 

1030 

271 

6 

158 

Lub. 

8 s/ 8 " 

1410 

695 

12 

158 

Met. Pt. 

8s/g" 

1410 

695 

12 

1 *5 

F.P. 

4 " 

1140 

332 

10 

No Bullet 


— 

— 

— 

No Bullet 

— 

— 

— 

— 

145 

Lub., L 

4 " 

685 

* 5 * 

— 

150 

Lub. 

6" 

1065 

377 

9 

150 

Met. Pt. 

6 " 

1065 

377 

11 

158 

Lub., L 

6 " 

855 

256 

7 

158 

Met. Pt. 

6 " 

855 

256 

7 - 

148 

Lead 

6 " 

770 

195 

— 

158 

Lead 

6 " 

855 

256 

— 

200 

Lub., L 

6 " 

730 

236 

7 - 

130 

Lub. 

6 " 

730 

>55 

4 

150 

Lub. 

6 " 

730 

>75 

6 

150 

Lead 

4 " 

680 

>54 

4 

130 

F.P. 

5 " 

1280 

475 

10 

130 

F.P. 

4 , / 2 " 

1040 

3>2 

9 

95 

F.P. 

3 *A" 

955 

192 

5 « 

180 

S.P. 

5 " 

975 

380 

6 

200 

Lub. 

6 " 

730 

237 

3 

246 

Lead 

61/2" 

755 

3 >> 

4 

240 

Lub. 

61/0" 

1470 

>150 

— 

200 

S.P. 

rA” 

975 

422 

6 

255 

Lub., L 


860 

420 

6 

230 

F.P. 

5" 

850 

369 

6 

185 

M.C. 

5" 

775 

247 

— 

210 

Lead 

5" 

710 

235 

— 
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REMINGTON AND PETERS HANDGUN CARTRIDGES 






Bullet 

Muzzle 

Muzzle 

Barrel 

Cartridge 




Grs. 

Style 

Velocity 

Energy 

Inches 

22 Jet . 




40 

S.P. 

2460 

535 

8 Vs 

221 Fireball . 




50 

S.P. 

2650 

780 . 

ioi/ 2 

25 (6.35 mm.) Automatic . 




50 

M.C. 

810 

73 

2 

30 (7.65 mm.) Luger . 




93 

M.C. 

1220 

307 

4 i/ 2 

3 ° (7*63 mm.) Mauser Automatic . 




85 

M.C. 

1410 

375 

5 l A 

32 Short Colt . 




80 

Lead 

745 

100 

4 

32 Long Colt . 




80 

Lead 

755 

100 

4 

32 Colt New Police . 




100 

Lead 

680 

100 

4 

32 (7.65 mm.) Automatic Pistol . 




7 1 

M.C. 

960 

145 

4 

32 Smith & Wesson . 




88 

Lead 

680 

90 

3 

32 Smith & Wesson Long . 




98 

Lead 

7°5 

“5 

4 

32-20 Winchester . 




100 

Lead 

1030 

271 

6 

32-20 Winchester . 




100 

S.P. 

1030 

271 

6 

357 Magnum Hi-Speed . 




158 

S.P. 

1550 

845 

8 s/ s 

357 Magnum Hi-Speed . 




158 

M.P. 

1410 

695 

83 /g 

357 Magnum Hi-Speed . 




158 

Lead 

1410 

895 

8s/g 

9 mm. Luger . 




124 

M.C. 

1120 

345 

4 

38 Smith & Wesson . 




146 

Lead 

685 

150 

4 

38 Special . 




158 

Lead 

855 

256 

6 

38 Special . 




200 

Lead 

730 

236 

6 

38 Special . 




158 

M.P. 

855 

256 

6 

38 Special Wad Cutter Targetmaster ... 




148 

Lead 

770 

195 

6 

38 Special Round Nose Targetmaster . 




158 

Lead 

855 

255 

6 

38 Special M.P. Hi-Way Master . 




110 

Special 

1330 

425 

6 

38 Special Hi-Speed . 




158 

Lead 

1085 

4 i 3 

6 

38 Colt New Police . 




150 

Lead 

680 

154 

4 

38 Short Colt . 




125 

Lead 

73 ° 

150 

6 

38 Long Colt . 




150 

Lead 

730 

175 

6 

38 Super Automatic Hi-Speed . 




130 

M.C. 

»*75 

469 

5 

38 Automatic . 




130 

M.C. 

IO4O 

312 

4# 

380 Automatic . 




95 

M.C. 

955 

192 

3 s A 

38-40 Winchester . 




180 

S.P. 

975 

380 

5 

41 Long Colt . 




195 

Lead 

730 

231 

6 

41 Remington Magnum . 




210 

Lead 

1035 

600 

83/4 

41 Remington Magnum . 




210 

S.P. 

1500 

1193 

8 

44 Smith & Wesson Special . 




246 

Lead 

755 

3 11 

61/2 

44 Remington Magnum Hi-Speed . 




240 

Ld. G.a 

1470 

1150 

61/2 

44-40 Winchester . 




200 

S.P. 

975 

420 

IV2 

45 Colt . 




250 

Lead 

855 

405 

5/2 

45 Automatic . 




230 

M.C. 

850 

369 

5 

45 Automatic Wad Cut. Targetmaster . 




185 

M.C. 

775 

245 

5 

45 Automatic Met. Case Targetmaster . 




230 

M.C. 

850 

369 

5 

45 Automatic Rim . 




230 

Lead 

805 

33 » 

514 

S.P.—Soft Pt. M.C.—Metal Case 


M.P.- 

Metal 

Pt. 

L.d.G.C.- 

-Lead, Gas Check 



REMINGTON 

AND 

PETERS HANDGUN CARTRIDGES 











MM. Traj . 



Bullet 



Velocity—F.P.S, 

Energy—F.P 

Inches — 

Cartridge 

Grains Style 


Muzzle 

100 Yards Muzzle 100 

Yards 100 Yds. 


REMINGTON “HI-SPEED” 

22 Short . 

29 

Lead 

1125 

920 

81 

54 

4-3 

22 Short . 

27 

Hollow Point 

ii 55 

920 

80 

5 i 

4.2 

22 Long . 

29 

Lead 

1240 

985 

99 

60 

3.8 

22 Long Rifle . 

40 

Lead 

1335 

1045 

158 

97 

3-3 

22 Long Rifle . 

36 

Hollow Point 

1365 

1040 

149 

86 

3-3 

22 W.R.F. (Remington Special) . 

45 

Lead 

1450 

1110 

210 

123 

2.7 

REMINGTON-STANDARD VELOCITY 
22 Short . 

29 

Lead 

1045 

810 

70 

— 

— 

22 Short Gallery Special Spatter-Less - 

29 

Lead 

1045 

— 

70 

— 

— 

22 Short New and Improved Spatter-Less .. 

15 

— 

1710 

— 

97 

— 

— 

22 Long Rifle . 

40 

Lead 

ii 45 

975 

116 

84 

4.0 

22 Winchester Automatic . 

45 

Lead 

1055 

930 

111 

86 

4.6 

REMINGTON-SPECIAL MATCH 
CARTRIDGES 

22 Long Rifle—Remington Match . 

40 

Lead 

ii 45 

975 

116 

84 

4.0 


FEDERAL MONARK—Center-Fire Pistol Cartridges 


Caliber 

Bullet Type 

Bullet 
Wt. in 
Grains 

Muzzle 

Velocity 

Ft. Per Sec. 

Muzzle 
Energy 
Ft. Lbs. 

Mid-Range 

Trajectory 

50 Yds. 

Barrel 

Length 

38 Special Mid-range (Match) 

Lead Wadcutter 

148 

770 

195 

2.1 

6" 

38 Special (Service) 

Lead 

158 

855 

256 

1.6 

6" 

45 Automatic (Match) 

Metal Case 

230 

850 

370 

1.6 

K 

45 Automatic (Match) 

Metal Case Wadcutter 

185 

775 

247 

2.0 

5 
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BALL POWDER 


Every round of ammunition has at least two ex¬ 
plosive systems—a primer and a propellant. The 
primer, which is a sensitive material, is ignited when 
struck by the firing pin of the gun. The burning 
primer spits flame and incandescent particles into 
the propellant charge causing the latter to burn 
and develop a large volume of gas which, in an ef¬ 
fort to escape, drives the bullet forward at a high 
velocity. 

The velocity developed by the projectile and the 
pressure attained in the gun barrel depend upon 
the rate at which the gas is developed. If the gas 
were produced instantaneously, excessive pressure 
would be produced in the gun barrel before the 
projectile could move any appreciable distance. 


The processes that evolved consisted of a stabiliza¬ 
tion treatment requiring days of treatments and 
large volumes of boiling water. The control of the 
burning rate was accomplished by dissolving the 
nitrocellulose in a mixture of ether and alcohol, and 
after a number of preparatory operations, this col¬ 
loidal solution was extruded from a press to form 
strands of powder that were cut to special lengths. 

No major changes in smokeless-powder manufac¬ 
turing procedures were introduced after that until 
1936 when the Western Cartridge Company, in 
U. S. Patent No. 2,027,114, made available a pro¬ 
pellant which they called Ball powder. 

The developers of Ball powder make certain 
claims as to its superiority over extruded powder 



Plate I. Ball Powder Grains Magnified 20 Times. 


If, on the other hand, the gas were generated at a 
slower, controlled rate, the projectile would have 
time to move down the barrel and thus allow a 
larger quantity of gas to be generated without at¬ 
taining objectionably high pressures. 

Development of Propellants. The history of guns 
and propellant explosives dates back to the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The propellant developed at 
that time was a black-powder mixture; the composi¬ 
tion (15 parts charcoal, 10 parts sulphur, and 75 
parts saltpeter) was virtually the same as the most 
modem formulas. 

In the middle of the last century, investigators 
began to seek more efficient explosives to replace 
black powder, and nitrocellulose was discovered. 
From the time of this discovery in 1846 until the 
turn of the century investigators sought ways of 
stabilizing the nitrocellulose so that it would not 
spontaneously explode in storage and also for means 
of controlling the burning rate. 


and also as to the superiority of the manufacturing 
process over the extrusion process. These claims 
concern chemical and ballistic stability features and 
improved uniformity and cleanliness of burning. 
The process is claimed to be safer and quicker. These 
advantages are described below. 

Chemical Stability. Nitrocellulose is inherently 
an unstable chemical; that is, in time it tends to de¬ 
compose into the chemicals from which it was made. 
If conditions of confinement exist which prevent the 
rapid radiation of this heat of decomposition, it is 
quite likely that fires or explosions may result. In the 
extrusion process, the purity of the nitrocellulose, 
which is what affects the stability, is increased by 
boiling the nitrocellulose for many hours to extract 
the unwanted impurities. A new principle is used 
in the Ball powder process where the nitrocellulose 
is dissolved in a solvent to form a “lacquer” that is 
then agitated in a vat of water. The impurities are 
released by the lacquer to the water where they are 
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neutralized and made harmless. The purification is 
complete, and powder having outstandingly good 
chemical stabilities results whether the base nitro¬ 
cellulose to be made into Ball powder has been 
purified by the conventional process or not. 

This improved chemical stability is gauged by the 
ability of the powder to remain in storage at high 

a eratures without decomposing. The most re- 
; of the heat stability tests is the 65.5° C. 
(150° F.) surveillance test, in which samples are 
placed at this temperature and the number of days 
required to evolve red gases of decomposition is 
noted. In this test, it appears that the Ball powder 
stabilization is more complete than the hot-water 
boiling stabilization. Tests made by the manufac¬ 
turer show that Ball powder has surveillance life of 
over twice that of extruded powder. 

Ballistic Characteristics. In its natural state, nitro¬ 
cellulose is a cottonlike material that has such a 
huge surface area on which burning can take place 
that, when ignited, it is consumed almost instantly. 
In general smokeless powder is made from nitro¬ 
cellulose by dissolving the fibers in a solvent and 
forming the paste of nitrocellulose into dense shapes 
which are hard and hornlike after the solvent has 
been evaporated. 

The rate of burning is controlled by forming the 
powder grains into definite shapes of closely con¬ 
trolled sizes. Chemicals are sometimes added to re¬ 
duce the rate of burning. Slower burning is a de¬ 
sirable characteristic because this allows the gas 
pressure to be developed gradually as the projectile 
moves, allowing greater energy to be imparted to 



Plate II. Ball Powder Grain Sliced Across, Showing deter¬ 
rent “Ring.” Magnified 150 Times. 

the projectile without attaining objectionably high 
gas pressures. 

The burning rate of Ball powder is controlled 
chemically by a process called the “molten emulsion 
method’" which applies the material on the outside 
of the grain to give a slow initial gas production fol¬ 
lowed by an increased gas production as the pro¬ 
jectile moves down the barrel. The burning rate is 


so definitely fixed by this process that there is little 
tendency for the powder to change in storage. Of 
course, changing ballistic properties must be mini¬ 
mized because the safety and accuracy of ammuni¬ 
tion depend upon the ability of the powder to re¬ 
main unchanged by heat or age. 

Data gathered by the manufacturer show that Ball 
powder ballistically modified by the “molten emul¬ 
sion” chemical process can be stored for years at 
elevated temperatures without changing its ballistic 
properties. 

Uniformity. Ball powder is produced in the form 
of tiny spheres. It is used in this form for some 
loads of ammunition; for others, the balls are passed 
between revolving rolls to flatten the grain to effect 
improved ballistic uniformity. 

The forces of nature—i. e., surface tension acting 
to form droplets of nitrocellulose lacquer—are em¬ 
ployed to form the spheres, instead of machines such 
as those used to make the extruded grains. This leads 
to a more uniform product which, combined with 
the chemical modification, produces powder which 
varies little from shot to shot, thus allowing excep¬ 
tionally strict accuracy specifications to be met. 

Ball powder flows like ball bearings, the grains 
rolling freely. This works to the advantage of the 
shooter, since the free-flowing properties insure 
greater accuracy of charge weight in loading. It is 
not uncommon for the variations in powder charge 
from round to round to be less than one-half that 
encountered with regular powder. This contributes 
to improved ballistic uniformity and better accuracy. 

Cleanliness of Burning. One of the greatest objec¬ 
tions of black powder was that, when fired, it pro¬ 
duced great volumes of smoke. The smoke was, of 
course, solid particles of fuel that were not consumed 
by the combustion. 

Nitrocellulose bums to form all gaseous products, 
and therefore powder made from it has been called 
smokeless powder. This is essentially true, of course, 
but early smokeless powders nevertheless sometimes 
left residues in the breech and barrel of the gun 
which was particularly objectionable to trap and 
skeet shooters. One of the claims for Ball powder is 
that it was designed to be clean burning. 

Manufacturing Process. Contrasted with the con¬ 
ventional hazardous manufacturing procedures for 
smokeless powder, the Ball powder process is a 
straightforward chemical operation. The purifica¬ 
tion, grain forming, and solvent removal are all 
conducted in the same tank while the nitrocellulose 
is submerged in water. The water practically elimi¬ 
nates fire or explosion hazard while further safety is 
introduced by the elimination of the many trans¬ 
fers. 

The molten emulsion deterrent coating is also 
applied to the powder while it is submerged in 
water. This not only makes a more stable deterrent 
coating, but is safer than the conventional processes 
where the deterrent material is applied in a hot 
tumbling barrel to the dry powder. 

Completed powder can be made by the Ball 
powder process in an elapsed time of less than 100 
hours, whereas it requires 300 hours or more to 
make extruded powder. 
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SIGHTS AND OTHER OPTICAL AIDS 


Most riflemen who take their shooting seriously 
have for years used telescope sights for at least a 
part of their hunting or target shooting. But those 
who have used the same scopes for years would be 
startled to see some of the new models and features 
scope manufacturers now offer. 

Telescopic Sights. Scopes of variable power will be 
an innovation to shooters who haven’t shopped 
for scopes for a few years. An adjustment ring on 
these scopes allows an instant change from three- 
power, say, to nine-power magnification. Another 
scope now on the market lets you change the ret¬ 
icle at will, switching from fine crosshairs good in 
strong light to a tapered post that shows up better 
in dim light. Half a dozen scopes and mounts are 
now made for use on handguns. There’s a scope 
designed for shotguns that doesn't magnify at all. 
If none of this surprises you, did you know that 
Bushnell now offers a 1.3X scope designed to be 
mounted on an archer’s bow? 

The majority of buyers, however, are still con¬ 
cerned with scopes of three basic types: (1) the 
low-priced, low-powered tubes designed for .22’s 
and other firearms with no scope-jolting recoil; (2) 
the shockproof, weatherproof scopes of medium 
power designed for big-game rifles; and (3) target 
and varmint scopes—the long-tubed sighting instru¬ 
ments that offer magnification as great as 36 power. 

The signs of quality in a scope are still the same. 
The scope tube should be finely finished and blued. 
Adjustment rings and knobs should be neat and 
unobtrusive, and they should show the precise fit 
that comes from careful machining. Joints should 
be sealed to exclude dust and moisture. As for the 
metal in the scope tube, don’t worry about the dif¬ 


ference between steel and aluminum alloys. Though 
steel is inherently stronger than aluminum, stand¬ 
ard scope tubes are too thin to give those made of 
steel an important advantage over tubes made of 
aluminum alloy, which is the metal several scope 
manufacturers use. An aluminum-alloy tube can be 
made slightly thicker than a steel tube of the same 
weight, and the difference in ability to stand hunt¬ 
ing-trip bumps and strains is too minor to matter. 

All the quality scopes are fogproof, in the sense 
that moisture won’t form on the inside lens sur¬ 
faces in rain or when the scope is brought from an 
outside cold temperature into a warm cabin. This 
fogproofing is commonly accomplished by filling 
the scope with nitrogen and sealing all joints with 
airtight gaskets. 

Most scopes have adjustable knobs on the scope 
tube that provide for internal adjustments of wind¬ 
age and elevation. The crosshairs in a good scope 
will remain centered in the lens after these adjust¬ 
ments are made. Crosshairs in some cheap scopes 
will appear far off center when maximum changes 
in windage or elevation are made with internal 
adjustment dials. Some scopes, including the fine 
Bausch & Lomb line, have permanently centered 
reticles. With these, windage and elevation adjust¬ 
ments are made in the scope mount. This is a 
sound and solid system when scopes and mounts 
are carefully made. 

The quick jolt of recoil from big-game rifles will 
soon shake loose the optical fittings of a scope that 
isn't engineered to take such sharp vibrations. 
That’s why scopes for .22’s, which have no notice¬ 
able recoil, can be made to sell for much less than 
scopes for high-power rifles. Reputable manufac- 



Plate I. Bausch and Lomb 2i/£X Baltura. Field of view (at 100 yards): 43 feet; weight, gy£ ounces; made with choice of 
reticles in cross-hair, tapered post, or 3-minute dot. Windage and elevation adjustments are in the B & L mount, so scope 
can be switched from gun to gun. Scratch-proof and fogproof; adequate eye relief. A fast scope for all hunting. 
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Plate II. Bausch and Lomb Balvar 8A. A continuously variable-power scope of 2i/£X to 8X magnification. Weight: ioVfc 
ounces; field (at 100 yards) 40 feet at 2V£X setting, 12V2 feet at 8X. Furnished with tapered cross-hair. Fits B & L mount 
without tools. Once the scope is zeroed in on a particular rifle, it can be removed and later re-installed without change 

of zero. The eyepiece is turned to change power. 



Plate III. Bausch and Lomb Balvar 24. A variable power scope offering 6X to 24X magnification and supplied with B & L 
mounts shown. Field of view (at 100 yards): at 6X, 18 feet; at 12X, 9 feet; and at 24X, ±i / 2 feet. Weight (including mount), 
36 ounces. Cross-hair thickness at center covers Vi inch at 100 yards. Click adjustments for windage and elevation are for 
V 4 minute or 1/6 minute of angle, depending on the distance between mount bases. Parallax focusing range, 50 feet to 
infinity—adjustment calibrated for each scope. A modern scope for target and advanced varmint shooting. The shooter has 

a choice of powers simply by turning the eyepiece. 
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turers will certify that their big-game scopes will 
withstand any recoil shock delivered by any stand¬ 
ard hunting rifle. Scope price and maker's reputa¬ 
tion are the buyer's best guides in judging this sort 
of scope quality, which can't be seen or tested at 
the counter. 

Test all the threaded rings and knobs on any 
scope you consider buying. Threads should be fine 
and even, allowing smooth and easy adjustments. 
Rings that need to be set solidly at a certain adjust¬ 
ment should have locking rings to hold them there. 

Just looking through a scope at a store counter 
will tell the prospective buyer a great deal about 
its optical quality. Images seen through the glass 
should be sharp, flat, clear. And the more so the 
better. Pay particular attention to the outside edges 
of the image. Inferior scopes may be clear enough 
in the center of the lens picture but become foggy 
or distorted at the outside edges. Look for uniform 
sharpness in all you see through the scope. 

How about brightness? Take the scope into a 
corner or hallway where the light is dim. Compare 
it with other scopes in the same light. The advan¬ 
tage is with the scope that shows the clearest, 
brightest image in dim light. 


Eye relief is also important. That refers to the 
leeway a rifleman has in positioning his eye behind 
the scope and still getting a sharp view of the 
target. The inexpensive plinking-rifle scopes have 
very little eye relief—about two inches. A hunter 
forced to hold his eye that close to a scope on a 
big-game rifle would be in danger of splitting his 
eyebrow each time recoil bounced back the scope 
and rifle. A scope for a big-game rifle should allow 
the hunter to see clearly with his eye from 3 to 5 
inches behind the scope. This keeps the eye a safe 
distance from the scope’s rear lens hood and also 
picks up a target more quickly if the hunter hastily 
throws up his rifle so that his eye is a bit closer or 
farther from the scope than normal. 

One look through a scope will also give some 
idea about the field of view it offers. Field of view 
is the size of the scene you see through a scope at 
a certain distance. The rule, again, is the more the 
better. Size of the field of view is tightly governed 
by the power of the scope, however. Thus a three- 
ower (3X) scope may reasonably show a 35-foot 
eld of view at 100 yards, while a high-powered 
varmint scope, a 24-power, say, will be limited to 
something like a 5-foot field of view at the same 



Plate IV. Bushnell Scopechief II (4X). An interesting feature of this scope is its magnetic command post. By turning 
a ring at the forward end of tube, the shooter may change from standard cross-hair reticle to a cross-hair with tapered 
post or vice versa. Prismatic internal VS -minute windage and elevation click adjustment. Field of view at 100 yards, 30 feet. 
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Plate V. Bushnell 4X Banner 22. A relatively inexpensive scope for .22 rifle. The price includes its mounts. Weight 7 
ounces (with mounts), 30-foot field at 100 yards; cross-hair reticle. Precise micrometer screw windage and elevation ad- 
. justments. 



Plate VI. Bushnell Phantom Scope (1.3X or 2.6X). Not every scope can be safely or successfully mounted on some lever- 
action rifles—this is one of the few that can, and it allows for the top ejection of spent cartridges. Noteworthy for its long 
eye relief—6 to 21 inches in 1.3X, 7 to 17 inches in 2.6X—it is adaptable for use on a revolver. Field of view at 100 yards 
—1.3X, 17 feet; 2.6X, 8i/£ feet. Each model weighs only 5 *4 ounces. When mounted on a lever-action rifle, the barrel need 
not be drilled or tapped. Mounting is achieved by using a dovetail slot. A clamp mount is also available by means of 
which the scope may be mounted in a real unusual position—just behind the foreward barrel-band of some carbine models. 


distance. What this means, of course, is that the 
scopes of high power have to be pointed with some 
precision before they will pick up the game or tar¬ 
get. This makes scopes of lower power much better 
choices for short-range shooting or shots at running 
game. 

The sighting reticles built into scopes are many 
and varied. Most common—and among the best— 
is the simple crosshair reticle. First-time scope buy¬ 
ers tend to get crosshairs that are too thin, rather 
than too thick. Thick ones show up better in poor 
light or against brushy background. Tapered cross¬ 
hairs are available. They are thick at the outside 
edges, fine where they join in the center. Cross¬ 
hairs with a small dot suspended where they join 
make a fine combination. Beginners, once more, 


tend to order crosshair dots that are too small. The 
tapered post, with or without accompanying cross¬ 
hair, is a sound sighting device in a scope. Scopes 
are available with parallel crosshairs and calibrated 
scales that allow accurate range estimation. 

The rifleman who will use his scope for various 
kinds of big-game hunting will generally be hap¬ 
pier with a prominent reticle of simple design. 
Long-range specialists are the best customers for 
the complex sighting systems. 

Variable-power scopes have sold briskly to big- 
game hunters in recent years. A typical scope of 
this kind offers magnification ranging from 2i/£X 
to 8X. Changes in scope power can be made simply 
by turning an adjustment ring with the fingers. A 
rifle accurately sighted in for the 2J/2X setting will 
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Plate VII. The Bushnell Phantom Scope on Colt Match Target Pistol. 



Plate VIII. Bushnell Phantom Scope as mounted on Ruger Hawkeye. 
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remain on target as scope power is increased. This 
range of power makes one scope serve equally well 
for close-range shots at running game or for the 
kind of cross-country chances that are common in 
hunting varmints or antelope. 

If it has all those advantages, why shouldn't 
every rifleman use a variable-power scope? Well, 
they are expensive, for one thing. A variable-power 
scope typically costs almost twice as much as a 
fixed-power scope of similar craftmanship. The 
more complicated variable-power scopes are pro¬ 
portionately more subject to mechanical ills or mal¬ 
functions caused by hard knocks. The fixed habits 
of shooters are the third strike against variable- 
power scopes. John Doe tends toward the following 
pattern when he buys his first variable-power scope: 
While the novelty lasts, he experiments happily 
with the scope's full range of power settings. He 
is pleased to note that the full-power setting makes 
the scope a fair substitute for binoculars. But the 
shooting he does is generally done best with the 
variable scope at a certain setting, 4X, for instance. 
So John Doe sets his variable scope at 4X and 
leaves it there. This keeps him happy through trip 
after trip, but it also has him paying for a variable- 
power feature he no longer uses and really didn't 
need in the first place. A fixed-power 4X scope 
would serve just as well for about half the cost. 

Scopes with extra-long eye relief also play a part 
in new trends. This feature—long eye relief—is the 
one that makes it practical to fit a scope on a hand¬ 
gun, where the scope's eyepiece is an arm's length 
from the shooter's eye. The same long eye relief 
has been utilized in scopes designed to be mounted 
far forward on the barrels of rifles that have actions 
hampered by a scope mounted over the receiver. 
The lever-action Winchester Model 94, which flips 


empty cartridges straight up from the receiver, is 
a prominent example. The long-eye-relief scopes 
look awkward mounted way out on the barrel of 
this trim brush rifle, but they do work. 

All that is true of long-eye-relief scopes on rifles 
applies also to handgun scopes. The scope, with 
its one sighting reticule to align with the target, 
is a much more precise aiming device than the 
notch-and-blade combination of iron sights on 
standard handguns. But a scope also adds weight 
and bulk that in part defeat the purpose of the 
handgun, which is to have a firearm of adequate 
power in a light, compact unit easily carried in a 
belt or shoulder holster. A magnum-size revolver 
with scope and mount gets to be almost as cumber¬ 
some as a light rifle. 

How about that scope sight designed for archers? 
Well, some bowmen mainly concerned with target 
work say the scope on the bow improves scores. We 
don’t know, of course, what Robin Hood would 
say. And perhaps it’s just as well. 

A final tip: A quality scope of any kind deserves 
a mount of equal quality. A poor mount, or a 
sloppy job of fitting scope and mount on the rifle, 
won’t let a fine scope do its job. Bridge mounts, 
those with the same piece of steel reaching from 
the front to the back of the rifle receiver, are gen¬ 
erally strongest. Side mounts, with their flat plates 
screwed to the side of the receiver, are also very 
rugged and reliable. Split mounts are those with 
separate sets of rings and bases fore and aft of the 
rifle receiver. They are entirely satisfactory if made 
of durable metal precisely machined and fitted. 
Tight screws are the key to continued accuracy in 
scope and mount. Allen screws, those tightened by 
inserting an Allen wrench in the hollow screw 
heads, are particularly good for scope mounting. 



Plate IX. Rigid top mount adapts the Phantom Scope to heavy-caliber revolver. 
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Plate X. Bushnell 1.3X Bow Scope mounts at rear (left) or in front (right). 
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Plate XI. Bushnell Sentry model spotting scope and all-angle shooter’s tripod. A good spotting scope is almost indispens¬ 
able in target shooting and has many other uses to the outdoorsman. This model is 20X, and eyepieces of 32X and 48X 

are available for it. Tripod can be folded with scope attached. 
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Plate XII. Leupold M8-2X scope. Weight, 7V4 ounces; field (at 100 yards), 25 feet; eye relief, non-critical—8 to 20 inches; 
windage and elevation adjustments feature no clicks; each scale division is equal to one minute of angle. Standard cross¬ 
hair reticle. Fogproof. Except that Buehler mounts are shown for the M8 mounted on the Ruger Super Blackhawk .44 
Magnum, all mounts illustrated are the Leupold Detacho-Mount. Except in the case of the guns illustrated, the Detacho- 
Mount permits the user to change quickly—scope to iron sights. The M8-2X scope offers the advantage of long eye relief. 
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Plate XIII. Leupold Vari-X II 3 X 9. When set for 9X magnification, this variable-power scope is claimed to give bet¬ 
ter definition than the eye can obtain with the finest binocular of the same magnification. Leupold also makes a 2X to 
7X variable-power scope and other scopes of fixed power ranging from 2X to 7I/&X. A choice of five reticles is available 

with most models. 



Plate XIV. Redfield Sport-Ster Scope. This model is made in both 234X and 4X. The term “STER” denotes “standard 
eye relief/* This scope has a 34 -inch tube for which Redfield supplies ring mounts of either alloy or steel, the latter being 
recommended for high-power rifles. Models and mounts in one-inch tube size are also made. Some typical Redfield scope 
specifications are as follows: Field of view (at 100 yards) of the 34 -inch tube STER 234X, 311/2 feet; of the one-inch tube 
STER 234X, 4214 feet; of the %-inch STER 4X, 24^ feet, of the one-inch tube STER 4X, 31 feet. A choice of reticles is 
available in some models, but Redfield cautions that fine cross-hairs are less “seeable** in dawn or dusk “trophy” light, 
and advises heavy cross-hairs as a better choice for big-game hunting. A unique range-finder reticle known as ACCU- 

RANGE is a Redfield optional extra-cost item. 
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Plate XV. Redfield variable-power scopes. Shown above is the Redfield 2X-7X scope; beneath it is the 3X-9X scope. Red- 
field pioneered the non-magnifying reticle which appears finer as power is increased and thicker as power is decreased. 
Redfield’s ACCU-RANGE reticle is available for each of these models. By means of this device, the hunter fits a deer, for 
example, between two horizontal range-finder lines seen through the scope, then reads range to the target from a scale 
visible between the 5 and 6 o’clock segments of his scope view. This range-finding process is said to take hardly a 

moment. Other reticle choices are available. 



Plate XVI. Redfield scope mounts. The one-piece steel mount base illustrated is the Redfield Jr.-STR (denoting “stream¬ 
line”) which is guaranteed not to shoot loose. Rings shown are not part of the basic mount. The other mount is Redfield’s 
Quick-Switch pivot mount, which makes possible an instantaneous choice of scope or iron sights. Scope is mounted very 

low but is quickly detached by removal of a pin. 
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Plate XVII. Weaver V8 scope. A variable-power scope 2V&X to 8X, V 4 -minute micrometer click windage and elevation 
adjustments. The Weaver-Adjustable mount shown is installed only by the factory. 



Plate XVIII. Typical Weaver K-Series scopes. Illustrated is the K6, a favorite scope among riflemen for long-range shots. 
The K-4, another favorite, is the same in appearance except that it is slightly smaller. Cross-hairs on the K4 and K6 are 
of the fixed-reticle type: the K-series scopes permit installation with a wide choice of mounts. Windage and elevation are 
adjustable via V 4 -minute clicks on these 4- and 6-power optics. Field of view (at 100 yards) of the K6, 20 feet; the K4, 31 feet. 



Plate XIX. Weaver C-Series scopes. Illustrated is the C6, a 6-power scope with which Weaver supplies either an N or 
Tip-Off Weaver mount. The C-series is designed especially for use on rifles of light recoil. The C4 strongly resembles the 
C6 model. Field of view (at 100 yards) for the C6, 18 feet; the C4, 28 feet. 
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Plate XX. Williams QC (Quick Convertible) scope mount. Williams supplies bridge-type scope mounts for many differ¬ 
ent hunting rifles, either side or top attached depending on the rifle model involved. Illustrated are the mounts for M70 
Winchester (right-hand gun view) and Model 721 Remington (left side). 
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Plate XXI. Williams QC Scope mount on Savage Model 99. 
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There are several types of optical aids which are 
invaluable to the hunter, but the modern binocular, 
light in weight and small in bulk, has pushed the old 
telescope and field glass to the background. 

The mechanical function, if it may be so termed, 
of the binocular is mathematical, and unlike the 
telescope or field glass, the viewer employing a 6- 
power binocular, for example, not only views a dis¬ 
tant object as though it were one-sixth as far away, 
but views it with greater perception of depth. How 
this is made possible is shown in Plate XXIII. 

No big-game hunter needs to be “sold” on the im- 
ortance of good binoculars, for too often he has 
een confronted with circumstances in which bino¬ 
culars decided the success or failure of a hunt. 

There are several factors to be considered before 
deciding upon the purchase of binoculars, and these 
factors do not concern the decision as to the power, 
size, and weight. First, when you have decided upon 
the power you require, you want to be certain that 
you get what you pay for. Any of the well-known 
makers is fully dependable, but if you buy a glass 
that is turned out by some obscure company it is im¬ 
portant to check the magnification. 

This check is not as difficult as it may seem. For 
example, suppose you have bought a pair of 8x 
glasses (X equals power or the multiple of magni¬ 
fication). If you want to be certain that they are 
really 8X> set up an object (a two-foot length of 
stove-wood will do) 100 feet away. Rest your binocu¬ 
lars on something firm and adjust them to focus on 
this object. Then look at the object with one eye 
exposed and the other through one tube of the 
binoculars. The result will be two images side by 
side. Move the binocular until the two images over¬ 
lap. If the smaller object is one-eighth the size of 
the larger, you have eight-power magnification. 

Another important factor in binoculars is the 
“field of view.” It is important to have as wide a 


field of view as possible, but unhappily, the greater 
the magnification of the binocular, the smaller the 
field of view. In making your selection, if you are 
interested in having a glass with a wide field of view 
you must sacrifice some magnification. For example, 
the 6X binocular has a greater field of view than 
the 8x> which means that less movement of the 
binocular is required to cover an area. 

The layman is sometimes confused by the num¬ 
bers employed in designating the various binoculars. 
One pair of binoculars may be marked “6X30” and 
another “7X35-” The first figure always means the 
power, or magnification; the second refers to the 
diameter of the “objective” or front lens. The larger 
the diameter of the objective lens, the greater the 
light-gathering quality of the binocular. Under some 
circumstances brightness of the image is more im¬ 
portant than magnification. You may determine the 
relative brightness quite readily by simple arith¬ 
metic. 

For example, if your binoculars are 7X35 y ou 
follow the rule of dividing the diameter by the mag¬ 
nification and squaring the result. To work this out: 

_ 5 _ 

7 ) 35 5 2 ( 5 >< 5)=25 

Therefore, the relative brightness is 25. 

Now take a pair of 7X5° binoculars: 

7) 5° 7-i 2 (7-1X7.1)1=50.4 

Therefore, the relative brightness is 50.4. 

Formerly the best glasses came from Europe; now¬ 
adays, however, several American optical companies 
turn out notably high-quality products. 

One large American optical company has pre¬ 
pared a chart to guide sportsmen in their selection 



Plate XXII. The Three Types of Glasses. Left: the old Galilean field glasses; upper: the telescope; right: the prism 

binocular. 
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Plates XXIII-XXVII courtesy Bausch & Lomb. 


Plate XXIII. Depth perception (stereoscopic effect) is achieved by the fact that the two eyes see slightly different views 
due to the slight difference in angle at which they look. In the diagram above a man looks at two points. One is 600 
feet distant, the other 840 feet distant. In the lower diagram a man looks at the same objects through a 6*power binocular, 
the objective lenses of which are twice as far apart as the eyepieces. The effect is to bring up the objects to an apparent 
one-sixth of their actual distance. The increase in stereoscopic effect is 12 times, indicated here by the increase in the angle 
made by the lines from the binoculars to each point, and in the angle made by the lines from each point to each side of 

the binoculars. 



Plate XXIV. Cross Section Showing Path of Light through a Modern Prism Binocular. 
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IRON SIGHTS 

The rifleman who begins to feel old and out¬ 
dated while studying all the newness among scope 
sights will be reassured by the current crop of iron 
sights. What was a good and popular iron sight 
twenty years ago is still a good and popular iron 
sight. The famous names, such as Lyman, Marble, 
Redfield, and Williams, are the same. And so, for 
all practical purposes, are the iron sights those 
firms have made famous. 

The buckhorn style of rear sight, the one with 
high metal ears on either side of the wide and deep 
V notch, is still the most awkward and inaccurate 
iron sight in common use. The receiver-mounted 
peep sight that allows calibrated windage and ele¬ 
vation adjustments is still the first choice of rifle¬ 
men who want the best combination of speed, ease, 
and precision. 

The front bead or blade that completes the iron- 
sight picture should meet these few simple require¬ 
ments: It ought to be sturdy enough so that routine 
bumps and pressures will not bend it or shift its 
base position. The face of the bead or blade should 
consistently present the same neat, precise shape 
as seen by the shooter. This means, of course, that 
the bead or blade that is sharp and clear for one 
man’s eye may seem blurred to another. Good beads 
or blades have one thing in common, however. 
They are designed and finished so that light strik¬ 
ing them from different angles doesn’t change their 
apparent shape or position. Test them. That’s the 
only way to get what you want. 



Plate XXII. Lyman No. 48 micrometer-adjustable iron 
sight. This famous sight, long popular with both hunters 
and match shooters, comes in models to fit just about any 
rifle the sportsman may own. It is a micrometer-adjustable 
peep sight with Vi-minute click adjustments for windage 
and elevation. 



Plate XXIII. Lyman 66 sight. This model is especially 
designed to fit lever- and slide-action rifles having flat side 
receivers. Sights fit close to the receiver for practical use 
and good appearance. Located on the rear of the receiver, 
the aperture is conveniently close to the eye for “snap shoot¬ 
ing,” and it provides a long distance between front and 
rear sights, so essential for accurate results. Extremely pre¬ 
cise V4-minute adjustments have distinct, audible elides for 
easy sighting-in. The quick-release slide allows this sight 
to be used interchangeably with a telescopic sight without 
removing the sight base. 
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Plate XXIV. Lyman No. 17A front sight. This sight pro¬ 
vides a most accurate target sighting combination when 
teamed with a Lyman 48 or 57 micrometer receiver sight. 
Uses seven interchangeable inserts for a perfect aperture 
under various lighting and shooting conditions. 



0^0 
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Plate XXV. Lyman No. 77 front sight. Similar to the 
No. 17A in design, this sight is equipped with a locking 
knob and dovetail, permitting it to be removed and re¬ 
placed without changing zero. This model is favored by 
shooters who change from telescope sight to iron sights in 
the course of a match. Furnished with nine inserts, drcular 
beveled mill cut base and two screws. 
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Plate XXVI. Redfield Olympic receiver sight. This is a 
precision rear sight, popular with many match shooters. 
It permits 60 minutes of elevation adjustment and 18 
minutes of windage adjustment each way. Clicks are 14 - 
minute. Redfield also makes the International Mark 8 
sight, which features Vfc-minute rather than *4 -minute 
adjustments. 





Plate XXVII. Redfield shotgun sights. Mounted at the 
left of flat-sided shotgun receivers, this sight is designed for 
hunting with rifled shotgun slugs. The sight converts or 
may be removed for bird hunting. 



Plate XXVIII. Redfield Trophy-Hunting rifle sight. Made 
of aluminum and equipped with hunter knobs, this rear 
sight has a quick-detaching screw by which it is removed 
when the rifle is to be used with scope only. Redfield 
makes precision adjustable iron sights for a variety of 
hunting rifles including carbines, lever-actions, and even 
the Savage Model 24 DL over-under rifle/shotgun com¬ 
bination. 



INSERTS 


Plate XXIX. Redfield Olympic front sight. This sight, 
with ten inserts, is detachable and will fit a number of 
standard scope-blocks—Redfield, Lyman, Fecker, etc. The 
corrugated face of the enlarged eyepiece tends to obscure 
the underpart of the sight and concentrate the vision on 
the bull. Inserts are easy to change. 
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Plate XXX. Typical iron sights by Williams. The rugged Williams FOOLPROOF micrometer-adjustable rear-aperture 
sights are shown across top. Note absence of projecting knobs. Lower left: The Williams GUIDE MODEL adjustable 
open sight, one of the very few of its kind. Lower right: Williams 5D Receiver sight, an inexpensive adjustable rear sight 
made for many rifles, and shotguns as well, especially useful on the latter when the guns are to be used with rifled slugs. 



Plate XXXI. Williams Shorty ramp front and FP66 receiver sights on Remington Nylon 66. 
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PATENT CHOKES AND OTHER SPECIAL DEVICES 



Plate I. Williams shotgun slug sleeve. With the slug- 
loaded shotgun now being used on a wider scale for deer 
hunting, Williams sells an attachable rifled sleeve designed 
to bring about better grouping of slugs. Targets shot by 
the manufacturers at 75 yards before and after installation 
of the sleeve indicate marked improvement of slug groups. 


The sleeve is 7 inchs long, weighs only 3 ounces. It is 
attached to the end of the shotgun barrel by tightening 
three socket bolt heads. Also obtainable is a shotgun ramp 
front sight from Williams which attaches via a barrel band 
and gives better control placement of slug loads by con¬ 
trolling front-sight elevation. 



Courtesy Lyman Gunsight Corp. 

Plate II. Cutts Compensator. This patent choke and recoil-reduction device is very widely used and has proved highly 
satisfactory. It is a standard fixture on many single-barrel skeet guns, and is widely used by field shooters who prefer to 
use one gun for all types of shooting. It is equipped with six separate inserts, or “tubes,” each with a different degree of 
choke. In addition to its value as a means of regulating pattern, the compensator reduces recoil by approximately 30 per 
cent. It is available for the following gauges: 12, 16, 20, 28, and .410. Only the 12-gauge gun may be fitted with all six 
tubes; the other gauges are limited to three tubes each. The compensator is made of special alloy steel. Less than a minute 

is needed to change the tube. 

The following tubes are available for the 12-gauge gun: 

No. 680: Long-range tube, designed for use with heavy loads and large-size shot. Extreme choke. 

No. 690: Long-range tube, but giving a more open pattern than No. 680. 

No. 705: Comparable to a full-choke boring. No. 755: Comparable to improved cylinder. 

No. 725: Comparable to modified-choke boring. Spreader. Comparable to “skeet” boring. Gives an even pat¬ 

tern over a 30-inch circle at 25 yards. 
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Plate III. Poly Choke. This patent choke device may be 
fitted to the muzzle of any single-barrel 12-, 16-, or 20- 
gauge shotgun that is bored “cylinder." It offers a choice 
of 9 degrees of choke, ranging from cylinder to full choke. 
The change from one degree to another can be made in¬ 
stantly by a mere twist of the wrist. Each degree of choke 
is indicated on the device by a graduation line. This 
choke permits the shooter to regulate the pattern of shot 
for extremely close or distant targets. It will handle any 
size shot, as well as rifled slugs, and performs equally 
well with mid-range or express loads. 

The choke weighs only 2i/£ ounces and is 2 Vi inches 
long. It is approximately V6 inch larger in diameter than 


Courtesy Poly Choke Co. 


the outside diameter of the average barrel. In the event the same length of barrel is desired, to include the choke, 
about 1 ounce of weight is eliminated, which would increase the weight of a gun with the choke by but ounces. 

The price of the choke includes the installation charge. 


LymanCHOKE Adapter 



Plate IV. Lymanchoke device. The Lymanchoke offers the 
shooter either of the two systems shown in this illustration. 
By installing the basic Lymanchoke adapter on the shotgun 
barrel, one can use the Lyman adjustable choke unit (with 
or without recoil chamber) or use separate single-choke 
control tubes. The Lyman adjustable choke unit controls 
the degree of choke as the sleeve is twisted to the setting 
desired. These Lyman systems are made for all shotgun 
gauges except 28 and 410. 
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DOGS 


Someone once said that “the dog is the only hunt¬ 
ing companion who pays his way,” which is merely 
another way of pointing out that the upland game 
hunter without a dog cannot hope to get the full 
measure of enjoyment from his sport. 

A good hunting dog, whether setter, pointer, 
spaniel, retriever, or hound, insures better sport in 
the material sense, by providing a heavier game bag 
with less effort on the part of the hunter, and in¬ 
creases the hunter's pleasure in his days afield. The 
hunting, not only the shooting, occupies the greater 
portion of the hunter’s day, and many hunters find 
more pleasure in watching the work of the dog 
than they do in making the kill. 

Today, with game populations unable to keep 
pace with the hunting pressure, the hunter without 
a dog is at a distinct disadvantage. He must cover 
the ground that otherwise would be covered more 
adequately by the dog, and as he hunts without the 
aid of a “nose,” he sees but a small fraction of the 
game within gunshot. When he does make an oc¬ 
casional kill he is faced with the problem of re¬ 
trieving it, which in heavy cover often proves a dif¬ 
ficult if not impossible task. An appalling percentage 
of wounded and dead game birds and animals never 
are recovered by the hunter, and in this era of rela¬ 
tive scarcity, such a situation is deplorable. The 
man without a good dog cannot hope to recover 
more than a small percentage of the cripples he 
brings down, and the average shooter seldom ob¬ 
tains clean kills on more than 50 per cent of his 
shots. 

These are the material arguments in favor of the 
hunting dog, but to the majority of hunters with 
dogs, the spiritual values are of greater importance. 
Many men who make hunting their primary inter¬ 
est would not think of taking to the field without 
a dog, except for big game—not because they would 
return with an empty game bag, but because hunt¬ 
ing without the dog would rob the sport of too much 
pleasure. You will never find a better example of 
pride of ownership than that exhibited by the man 
with a good dog, and even the man with a poorly 
trained dog will endow the animal with qualities it 
does not possess—except in the owner's mind. 

The man with a dog never hunts alone, and only 
those who couple the sport with the dog can realize 
the extent of the companionship offered by a dog. 
Divorce sentiment from dog ownership, if you can; 
consider the animal merely as a means to an end, and 
that ownership still will give a return far in excess 
of the initial cost and upkeep. 

The breed of dog you select is not important, and 
you have a wide choice which covers every phase 
of hunting. You do not even have to limit your 
selection to the registered breeds, for atavism is a 
dominant trait in almost every member of the dog 


family, and the hunting instinct can be stimulated 
through training. In Connecticut there was a Pekin¬ 
ese that proved to be a satisfactory rabbit dog, and 
in Maryland a grotesquely clipped French poodle 
retrieved ducks with a style that was beyond re¬ 
proach. The South is full of “cross-breeds," off¬ 
spring of a hunting breed and a “plain" dog, whose 
owners loudly announce their willingness to match 
them “with anything that comes along" as far as 
finding and retrieving quail is concerned. 

The important thing is to use a dog—not only to 
increase your own pleasure in the field, but as a 
means of conserving game for the future. In the fol¬ 
lowing pages you will find detailed information on 
all of the popular breeds employed in the field to¬ 
day, some one among which should certainly suit 
any purpose you might choose. 


BASSET HOUND 

The most distinguished looking member of the 
hound family is, undoubtedly, the basset. In appear¬ 
ance, he is somewhat of a conglomerate, having the 
coloring of a fox hound, the head of a bloodhound, 
the running gear of an extraboned dachshund, and 
a long, heavy body. In action he belies his looks to 
some extent, being considerably more agile than his 
appearance would indicate. 

History. The breed, an ancient one, flourished 
chiefly in Belgium and France, and also in some sec¬ 
tions of Russia. The basset originated in France 
and was developed through crossing the old French 
bloodhound on the white hounds of the Abbots of 
St. Hubert. The hounds of St. Hubert were used for 
hunting in very heavy cover, and a dog which held 
its nose close to the ground, because of its short legs, 
was to be preferred to one which could not easily 
put its nose close to the ground. Through selective 
breeding the shorter leg was intensified and the 
crooked foreleg of the basset developed. 

The first bassets came to England in 1866, when 
the Comte de Toumow sent Lord Galway a pair of 
hounds, which were named Basset and Belle. Some 
of their offspring were sold to Lord Onslow, who 
supplemented his pack from the kennels of Comte 
Canteleu le Contealx. Some of the descendants of 
these hounds were imported into America and were 
crossed upon earlier importations from Russia. 

From this breeding has come the American basset, 
a bit sounder in limb than the lighter French type 
and more compact and not so bulky as the English 
type, which was considered too large. 

Characteristics. In height the basset runs from 10 
to 15 inches; 13 inches is about right. Weight runs 
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Plate I. Basset: Ch. Hartshead Pepper. 


from 25 to 50 pounds, although some dogs weigh 
as much as 60 pounds in show condition. This dog 
is exceedingly heavy in bone and weighs more than 
he appears to. 

The basset has never been very popular in this 
country. Perhaps his rather grotesque appearance 
militates against him to some degree, but he makes 
a good gunning companion for one who likes a slow, 
painstaking hunter. He is used on rabbits and hares 
but is beginning to find favor as a pheasant dog. 
In some sections of the country he is used on grouse 
also and is taught to retrieve. He can be easily taught 
to tree and makes a good dog for coon, opossum, 
and squirrel hunting. Of excellent disposition, the 
basset readily takes to training, and if worked by a 
single person soon becomes a one-man dog. 

One of his outstanding characteristics is the bas¬ 
set’s voice. Deep and resonant, his bell-like note 
makes fine “music” and carries well. The “cry” is 
fairly heavy in quality and the tonguing of a pack 
of bassets will set the welkin a-ring. 

Another outstanding characteristic is the keenness 
of his nose. The basset possesses what is generally 
conceded to be the best nose in the hound group 
with the exception of the bloodhound’s. 

For rabbit hunting, or even fox hunting where 
the fox is shot, many prefer the basset to all other 
hounds. They maintain that his slowness will keep 
the game on the move without frightening it too 
much, will cause it to make smaller circles, and hence 
will give the gunner a better chance for a shot. 

In recent years, breeders of bassets have empha¬ 
sized the dog’s value as a pheasant hunter. It is best 
to hunt the basset by himself or with one or more 


of his own breed. His main value is lost when he is 
hunted with dogs of greater speed. 

Description and Standards. Head: Head should be 
large, the skull narrow and of good length, the peak 
being very fully developed, a very characteristic 
point of the head, which should be free from any 
appearance of, or inclination to, cheek bumps. It 
is more perfect when it most closely resembles the 
head of a bloodhound, with heavy flews and fore¬ 
head wrinkled to the eyes. The expression when 
sitting or when still should be very sad, full of 
reposeful dignity. The whole of the head should 
be covered with loose skin, so loose, in fact, that 
when the hound brings its nose to the ground the 
skin over the head and cheeks should fall forward 
and wrinkle perceptibly. 

jAWs:The nose itself should be strong and free 
from snipiness, while the teeth of the upper and 
lower jaws should meet, a pig-jawed hound, or one 
that is underhung, being distinctly objectionable. 

Ears: The ears are very long, and when drawn 
forward fold well over the nose. They are set on 
the head as low as possible and hang loose in folds 
like drapery, the ends curling inward, in texture thin 
and velvety. 

Eyes: The eyes should be deeply sunken, showing 
a prominent haw, and in color they should be a deep 
brown. 

Neck and Shoulder: The neck should be power¬ 
ful with heavy dewlaps set on sloping shoulders. 

Forelegs: The forelegs should be short, very 
powerful, very heavy in bone, close fitting to the 
chest with a crooked knee and wrinkled ankle, end- 
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ing in a massive paw. A hound must not be “out 
at elbows,” which is a bad fault. 

Feet: He must stand perfectly sound and true on 
his feet, which should be thick and massive, and the 
weight of the forepart of the body should be borne 
equally by each toe of the fore feet as far as com- 

f jatible with the crook of the legs. Unsoundness in 
egs and feet should absolutely disqualify a hound 
from taking a prize. 

Chest and Body: The chest should be deep and 
full. The body should be long and low and well 
ribbed up. Slackness of loin, flatsidedness, and a 
roach or razor back are all bad faults. 

Hocks: A hound should not be straight on his 
hocks nor should he measure more over his quarters 
than he does at his shoulders. Cowhocks, straight 
hocks, or weak hocks are all bad faults. 

Quarters: The quarters should be full of muscle, 
which stand out so that when one looks at the dog 
from behind it gives him a round, barrel-like effect, 
with quarters “round as an apple.” He should be 
what is known as “a good dog to follow,” and when 
trotting away from you his hocks should bend well 
and he should move true all around. 

Stern: The stern is coarse underneath and car¬ 
ried “gaily” in hound fashion. 

Coat: The coat should be similar to that of a 
foxhound, not too fine and not too coarse, but yet 
of sufficient strength to be of use in bad weather. 
The skin should be loose and elastic. 

Color: No good hound is a bad color, so that 
any recognized foxhound color should be accept¬ 
able to the judge’s eye, and only in the very closest 


competition should the color of a hound have any 
weight with a judge’s decision. 

Scale of Points: 


Head, Skull, Eyes, Muzzle, Flews 14 

Ears 10 

Neck, Dewlap, Chest and Shoulders 18 

Forelegs and Feet 18 

Back, Loin, Hocks, and Hindquarters 18 

Stern 5 

Coat and Skin 5 

Color and Markings 5 

Basset hound character and symmetry 7 

Total 100 


In all-around appearance the basset hound is a 
docile, somewhat awkward dog of great dignity. In 
action he is every inch the workman. 


BEAGLE HOUND 

History. Probably the most popular of the hound 
breeds is the beagle. There are several reasons for 
this. To begin with, the beagle is essentially a gun 
dog. Second, he is a specialist on the cottontail 
rabbit, the most prolific of all species of American 
upland game animals and the most widely hunted. 
Third, his merry and affectionate disposition make 
him a favorite as a pet and companion for chil¬ 
dren, a loyal and ornamental house dog. And 
fourth, his great versatility allows his use on almost 
any type of upland game. He is particularly effec¬ 
tive on squirrels and pheasants. 



Plate II. Beagle: Ch. Newman’s Toney. 
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As with practically all hound breeds, the exact 
origin of the beagle is not definitely known. It is 
established, however, that the little fellow was in 
favor in the days of King Henry VIII and came into 
even greater vogue during the reign of that mon¬ 
arch’s daughter, Elizabeth. It was the custom in 
those days for the hunting gentry to take their 
beagles to the fields in the panniers of the saddles. 
From this we may judge that the beagles of those 
days were very small—from 8 to 12 inches high. 

It has been said that the beagle resulted from 
experiments in crossing the harrier with the old 
South of England or Southern hound. In some in¬ 
stances they were called “little harriers.” The claim 
is that selective breeding, using only the smallest 
specimens, brought the beagle down to the diminu¬ 
tive size known in the days of good Queen Bess. 
This miniature hound, however, did not enjoy 
sustained popularity; they were too small for use. 

Early beagles were classified as “shallow-flewed” 
or “deep-flewed” in proportion to the deepness of 
the upper lip. The shallow-flewed were said to be 
the fastest and the deep-flewed the surest and more 
musical. The wire-haired beagle was considered the 
stronger and better dog. 

Though most of our information concerning the 
early beagles came from England, it is known that 
the name originated from the corrupted French word 
beigle, meaning small. 

The present-day beagle gets his keen nose prob¬ 
ably from the Kerry beagle, in color and general 
appearance a miniature bloodhound. Except for 
that, however, it is doubtful that the Kerry beagle 
exerted any influence over the beagle of today, and 
his contribution was more likely made to the fox¬ 
hound and coonhound breeds. 

General Richard Rowett, of Carlinville, Ohio, is 
generally credited with bringing the first beagles 
to America, in the early 1870’s; among them were 
Rosey and Dolly. At about the same time, Mr. C. H. 
Turner brought over Sam and Warrior, and Mr. 
Norman Elmore of Granby, Conn., imported Ring- 
wood, a dog of exceptional ability, and others. 

From the matings of Warrior and Rosey a number 
of excellent dogs were produced. Among them was 
Dodge’s Rattler, a dog which had a profound in¬ 
fluence in developing what was known as the Rowett 
strain. This blood has carried on through many 
generations and the Rowetts are recognized as the 
fountainheads of the present-day beagles. These 
early importations found immediate favor among 
American sportsmen who wanted a small hound of 
excellent type, large enough to cope with the cover 
in this country and small enough to be “handy.” 

Development. Along in the eighties there was much 
discussion as to what constituted the ideal beagle. 
These controversies resulted in the formation of 
the American-English Beagle Club in 1884. General 
Rowett, Mr. Elmore, and Dr. L. H. Twadell, of 
Philadelphia, were appointed as a committee to 
draft the standard for the breed. That they were men 
of foresight and wrote well is demonstrated in a 
comparison of the standard adopted by the Ameri¬ 
can-English Beagle Club and the present standard of 
the National Beagle Club of America, for few 
changes have been necessary. 


General Rowett was not a commercial breeder and 
the dogs from his kennel were not distributed in¬ 
discriminately. However, he did let some of the more 
enthusiastic fanciers, who were seriously interested 
in breeding better beagles, have some of his stock. 
The progeny of these dogs added to the prestige of 
the Rowett strain and these bloodlines became 
justly famous. 

Upon the noted Carlinville sportsman’s death 
most of his stock was acquired by Mr. Pottinger 
Dorsey of New Market, Md., and Mr. C. Staley Doub 
of Frederick, Md. These gentlemen carried on in 
the Rowett manner, without thought of profit to 
themselves, and beagle fanciers of today owe much 
to their breeding operations. Their efforts produced 
Lee, Triumph, Wanderer, Welcome, Harker, 
Hooker, and many other of the outstanding per¬ 
formers of their day. Dogs from the Dorsey and Doub 
kennels were field performers, backed by generations 
of practical dogs, and while neither cared to com¬ 
mercialize his dogs they did dispose of some top¬ 
flight individuals to thoughtful breeders who carried 
on to the further fame of the Rowetts. 

Another famous strain is the Blue Cap, developed 
largely by Mr. Hiram Card, a Canadian breeder. The 
foundation stock of this strain were the imported 
blueticks. Blue Cap and Blue Bell, brought over by 
Captain William Assheton of Virginia from the 
kennels of Sir Arthur Ashburnham of England. A 
mating of these two produced Card’s Blue Cap, a 
dog which when crossed on the Rowetts and bitches 
of Champion Bannerman blood exerted a startling 
influence on the dogs of his time. 

Champion Bannerman was imported by Dr. L. H. 
Twadell for Mr. Lewis Sloan, of Philadelphia, about 
1884 and proved a great sire. One of his sons. Jack 
Bannerman, was used extensively by Mr. Card in 
the development of the Blue Cap strain. Mr. Card 
always preferred the blue-ticked or mottled color, 
with black markings and tan trimmed and bred for 
that color, producing some very handsome beagles 
which were excellent workers in the field. 

Another imported dog of the early days which 
proved a prepotent sire was Chimer, imported by 
Mr. Diffendoeffer of Pennsylvania. 

The outstanding dog of the early nineties was 
Frank Forest, a line-bred Rowett on his sire’s side, 
and out of Skip, which stemmed from the blood of 
the kennels of Sir Arthur Ashburnham. Mated with 
Sue Forest, Frank Forest, owned by Mr. H. L. 
Kreuder of Nanuet, N. Y., produced Champion 
Clyde, Sunday, and Gypsy Forest and through them 
established a well-nigh unbeatable family. Clyde was 
the sire of many excellent hunters and his son. 
Champion Trick, also produced many rabbiters of 
exceptional ability. 

Soon after the turn of the century beagles and 
beagling in America began gaining rapidly in popu¬ 
larity. Quite a number of organized or privately 
owned packs were established and in some sections 
the sport took on a more formal flavor. Among some 
of the well-known packs of yesteryear are the Hemp¬ 
stead Beagles, the Round Hill, the Thomfield, the 
Rockridge, the Dungannon, the Somerset, the Wol- 
ver, the Piedmont, the Sir Sister, the Belray, the Old 
Westbury, the Ragdale, the Fairfield, the Mt. Bril¬ 
liant, and the Windholme. 
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The first beagle field trials in this country were 
those held at Hyannis, Mass., November 4, and 
Salem, N. H., November 7, 1890. The change of 
venue was necessitated by conditions. These trials 
were held under the auspices of the newly formed 
National Beagle Club. The noted Frank Forest was 
the winner of the all-age stake for dogs 15 inches 
and under. Second was Don and third was Sunday, 
a son of Frank Forest out of Sue Forest. Tone, 
owned by the Glenrose Kennels, won the stake for 
bitches 15 inches and under, while Gypsy Forest, 
another member of the Frank Forest-Sue Forest lit¬ 
ter, was second. Belle Ross, owned by B. S. Turpin, 
was the winner of the stake for bitches 13 inches 
and under. 

A larger entry was noted in the trials of 1891, and 
the sport of beagle field trials has enjoyed a steady 
growth ever since. Hundreds of these contests are 
held every season and there is hardly a section of 
the country where the bugle mouth of the merry 
little beagle is not heard in competition with mem¬ 
bers of his breed. 

Training beagles for work in the field is now a 
recognized profession and many professional trainers 
take their charges over a regular circuit of field trials, 
beginning in early fall and running into late spring. 
Field trial clubs set their dates so they will not con¬ 
flict and will allow time enough for the competitors 
to travel from one event to the other and also give 
their charges the needed rest or tune-up workouts 
in between events. 

Professional trainers map out their campaigns 
months in advance, planning to enter their charges 
in trials that are easily accessible, that are of great¬ 
est importance, or where they consider they have 
the best chances of winning. As a general rule a set 
fee and half the winnings are charged for handling 
each beagle in a trial. A typical itinerary for one 
of the prominent professional beagle handlers in¬ 
cludes the following trials: Belmont-Jefferson, Old 
Town, Northern West Virginia, Summit, Keystone, 
Pucketos, Northern Ohio, Central West Virginia, 
Muskingum Valley, Highland, Monon Valley, 
Huntington, Ohio Valley, Bluegrass, Miami Valley, 
Carolina, Coastal Plains, Black Jack, Peach State, 
Square Deal, Dixieland, Yazoo, and Pelican State. 
This route keeps him and his hounds on the move. 

At bench shows and field trials, beagles are di¬ 
vided into two classes, those of 15 inches in height 
or under, and those of 13 inches or under. Beagles 
over 15 inches in height are automatically disquali¬ 
fied for competition. 

At beagle trials, the dogs are run in braces or 
pairs. The names of individual hounds are placed 
on single slips of paper and drawn from a recep¬ 
tacle, the first dog drawn running with the second 
dog drawn, and so on. After all braces have been 
run, the judges may call back any competing 
hounds they may desire to see again and brace them 
in any manner they desire, running them a second 
time, a third, or even more until they have found 
the best performers on that particular occasion. 
The cottontail rabbit is the game used although 
occasionally in some sections hares are employed. 

Not all beagles have field trial qualifications. 
Some do not perform so well in strange country or 
with a gallery of enthusiastic beaglers following as 


they do when they are hunting in familiar territory 
with their masters. Others seem to have a highly 
developed competitive spirit and do their best work 
when urged on by the incentive of competition. 

The ideal beagle is a dog of great determination. 
He should possess the desire to hunt in a marked 
degree, a keen nose which will allow him to work 
out a comparatively cold trail and rout out his 
quarry, and stick to the line until that quarry has 
gone to earth or has been caught. He should be able 
and willing to work in rough, heavy, briar-infested 
cover as well as in the easy going of the open, and 
in any kind of weather. A major requisite is a good 
mouth, not too freely used, but freely and happily 
given when the rabbit is up and going. Beagles are 
truly the music-makers of the meadows and the 
rippling cry of a well-balanced pack will thrill the 
most sophisticated. 

Characteristics. The beagle is a hardy dog, easy to 
keep in condition. He does not need much kennel 
room and adapts himself quickly to all climates. 
Like all hounds, he thrives on work and the more 
he is hunted the better he likes it. 

While not a particularly sensitive dog, the beagle 
likes attention and readily responds to kindness and 
affection. He is quick to learn and about all the 
training he needs is work. The more hunting his 
owner can give him the closer the bond between 
them will become, and the more finished performer 
he will be. 

Bred and developed primarily for rabbit hunting, 
the beagle is a very useful dog on practically every 
species of upland game. He makes a master squirrel 
dog, is extremely valuable on the trap line, and as 
a pheasant dog doffs his hat only to the pointing 
breeds and spaniels. Though he is not fast enough 
to be used to best advantage on fox, there have been 
instances when the beagle proved himself proficient 
on this species, even running an occasional fox to 
the death. 

Carrying himself with the cocky air of the sports¬ 
man he is, the beagle attracts attention wherever he 
goes. He has the quality of combining ruggedness 
with daintiness which is possessed by no other dog 
in such degree and as an ideal dog around farm or 
home he is hard to excel. His dignity is not akin to 
aloofness and he is willing to meet any friendly 
advances more than halfway. 

Description and Standards. Beagles come in all 
hound colors, and any hound color is good. How¬ 
ever, the most popular color is white, black, and tan. 

The standard adopted by the National Beagle 
Club of America follows: 

Head: The skull should be fairly long, slightly 
domed at occiput, with cranium broad and full. 

Ears: Ears should be set on moderately low, long, 
reaching when drawn out nearly, if not quite, to 
the end of the nose; fine in texture, fairly broad— 
with almost entire absence of erectile power—setting 
close to the head, with the forward edge slightly in- 
turning to the cheek—rounded at tip. 

Eyes: Eyes large, set well apart, soft and hound¬ 
like, expression gentle and pleading; of a brown or 
hazel color. 

Muzzle: Muzzle of medium length, straight and 
square cut, the stop moderately defined. 
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Jaws: Level. Lips free from flews; nostrils large 
and open. 

Defects: A very flat skull, narrow across the top; 
excess of dome, eyes small, sharp, and terrier-like, 
or prominent and protruding; muzzle long, snipy, 
or cut away decidedly below the eyes, or very short. 
Roman nosed, or upturned, giving a dish-face ex¬ 
pression. Ears short, set on high or with a tendency 
to rise above the point of origin. 

Body: Neck and Throat: Neck rising free and 
light from the shoulders, strong in substance yet 
not loaded, of medium length. The throat clean 
and free from folds of skin: a slight wrinkle below 
the angle of the jaw, however, may be allowable. 

Defect: A thick, short, cloddy neck carried on a 
line with the top of the shoulders. Throat showing 
dewlap and folds of skin to a degree termed 
“throatiness.” 

Shoulders and Chest: Shoulders sloping, clean, 
muscular, not heavy or loaded, conveying the idea 
of freedom of action with activity and strength. 
Chest deep and broad, but not broad enough to 
interfere with the free play of the shoulders. 

Defects: Straight, upright shoulders. Chest dis¬ 
proportionately wide or with lack of depth. 

Back, Loins, and Ribs: Back short, muscular, and 
strong. Loin broad and slightly arched, and the ribs 
well sprung, giving abundance of lung room. 

Defects: Very long or swayed or roached back. 
Flat, narrow loin. Flat ribs. 

Forelegs and Feet: Forelegs: Straight, with 
plenty of bone in proportion to the size of the 
hound. Pasterns short and straight. 

Feet: Close, round, and firm; pad full and hard. 

Defects: Out at elbows. Knees knuckled over 
forward, or bent backward. Forelegs crooked or 
dachshundlike. Feet long, open, or spreading. 

Hips, Thighs, Hindlegs, and Feet: Hips and 
Thighs: Strong and well muscled, giving abundance 
of propelling power. Stifles strong and well let down. 
Hocks firm, symmetrical, and moderately bent. Feet 
close and firm. 

Defects: Cowhocks, or straight hocks. Lack of 
muscle and propelling power. Open feet. 

Tail: Set moderately high; carried gaily, but not 
turned forward over the back; with slight curve; 
short as compared with size of hound; with brush. 

Defects: A long tail. Teapot curve or inclined 
forward from the root. Rat-tail with absence of 
brush. 

Coat: A close, hard hound coat of medium length. 

Defects: A short, thin coat, or of a soft quality. 

Height: Height not to exceed 15 inches, meas¬ 
ured across the shoulders at the highest point, the 
hound standing in a natural position with his feet 
well under him. 

Color: Any true hound color. 

General Appearance: A miniature foxhound, 
solid and big for his inches, with the wear-and-tear 
look of the hound that can last in the chase and 
follow his quarry to the death. 

Scale of Points: 

Head 


Skull 5 

Ears io 

Eyes 5 

Muzzle 5 


- 25 


Body 


Neck 

5 


Chest and Shoulders 

15 


Back, Loin, and Ribs 

15 


Running Gear 


35 

Forelegs 

10 


Hips, Thighs, and Hindlegs 

10 


Feet 

10 



— 

30 

Coat 

5 


Stern 

5 




10 


Total 100 

Breeders. Beagles are bred and run wherever Miss 
Molly Cottontail Rabbit makes her home. And that 
is in a great portion of this country. We can list 
only a few of the prominent American breeders of 
beagles here, but some of them are: I. W. Carrel, 
editor of Hounds and Hunting Magazine, Green¬ 
field, Ohio; Manitou Beagles, Hanrock, Mich.; 
Beryl Bishop, Snow Hill, N. C.; Lee S. Wade, Brad¬ 
ford, Pa.; Frank Patton, San Antonio, Texas; 
Chickamauga Beagles, Cleveland, Tenn.; Condoro 
Kennels, Kenmore, N. Y.; Pine Hollow Beagles, 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; Frank L. Dearman, Jr., Madi¬ 
son, Tenn.; Stillglass Beagles, Closter, N. J. 
Octorara Beagles, Quarryville, Pa.; Francis D. 
Dougherty, Wilmington, Del.; E. W. Briggs, Jr., 
Auburn, Me.; Eberle’s Beagles, Kewaskum, Wis.; 
Carlton E. Kay, Belton, S. C. 

BLACK AND TAN 
COONHOUND 

History. The only coonhound in the “official” 
circle of American sporting dogs is the Black and 
Tan Coonhound. By “official” is meant that the 
breed has at last received the stamp of approval of 
the American Kennel Club, governing body of dog 
shows in this country, and has been recognized by 
that organization as a separate and distinct breed. 

Although a newcomer to official limelight, there 
is nothing really new about the old-fashioned, long¬ 
eared “cooner.” The very word “old-fashioned,” in 
his description, stamps him as an old-timer. For 
many years, night hunters in almost every section of 
the country where the raccoon is the object of the 
chase have used black-and-tans and preferred them to 
all other breeds. Generations of intensive use in coon 
and possum country have developed the black-and- 
tan into a specialist on these two species of furred 
game. His super-bored nose, keenness on trail, and 
great determination to force his quarry to take to a 
tree or log for safety have made him the choice of 
many coon hunters and his popularity is growing. 

There are other breeds of hounds which are known 
as “coonhounds” and are used almost exclusively on 
small furred game. Notable among these are the Red- 
bone and Blue-ticked. There are many packs of these 
dogs which have been bred from the same founda¬ 
tion stock for many generations and whose blood 
might well be considered pure. 

It remained, however, for a group of far-sighted 
fanciers of the black-and-tan strain to practice careful 
selective breeding, to keep detailed breeding records 
and pedigrees, and to adopt programs pointed to the 
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improvement of their favorite breed. Through such 
progressive activities and aggressive promotion work, 
the black-and-tan became the first breed to be offi¬ 
cially recognized as worthy of the name coonhound. 

Of course, there are many who contend that any 
hound which will run and tree a coon is entitled to 
the appellation “coonhound/’ and this argument has 
merit. But that brings up the question as to whether 
the ancestors of that particular hound were proved 
coonhounds and whether his progeny will instinc¬ 
tively take to the trail of a coon. Breeders of the old- 
fashioned black-and-tan will not dispute the point 
and are willing to admit that many types of hounds 
coming from foxhound breeding can be trained and 
developed into proficient cooners—and many are. 
But, through generations of careful breeding, using 
only dogs of undisputed ability as trailers and honest 
treers, the black-and-tan exponents have developed 
a dog which, as a breed, has a natural instinct for 
night hunting on coons and possums. 

Development. Comparatively little has been writ¬ 
ten about the origin of the old-fashioned black-and- 
tan. The first ancestor is said to have been the now 
extinct Talbot hound, which came to England with 
William the Conqueror. It is generally conceded 
that the foundation stock came from the old Virginia 
foxhound known locally as the “black-and-tan,” 
many of which were used in coon hunting. Most of 
the old Virginia foxhounds were black and tan in 
color, although among them were also reds, white- 
spotteds, and fawns. Some of these black-and-tans 
were selected for breeding purposes, not only for 
their proficiency as coon hunters, but the color factor 
also played a part. This was not a common practice 
among foxhound breeders, as color has counted but 
little with them. These hounds, however, were de¬ 
veloped particularly for coon-hunting and trained 
in this sport for years. 

The general appearance of the black and tan coon¬ 
hound is proof positive that considerable blood¬ 
hound blood was introduced years ago, exactly how 
many seems unknown. Nevertheless, the blood of the 
bloodhound is most obvious, and though the char¬ 
acteristic wrinkles are not present, the flews are not 
so heavy, and the expression is more alert, the low- 
hung, somewhat ponderous ears and the general 
make-up of the dog are indicative of that cross. In 
fact, the black-and-tan is frequently mistaken for a 
bloodhound by those unfamiliar with both breeds. 
Closer inspection, however, or a side-by-side com¬ 
parison, will quickly reveal the differences. 

Characteristics. The bloodhound influence is also 
seen the manner in which the black-and-tan works 
his trail. The black-and-tan works entirely by scent 
and keeps his nose close to the trail. The “breast- 
high” scent frequently so important to a good fox 
race is apparently not so interesting to the black-and- 
tan, who sticks to foot-scent. The bloodhound has 
undoubtedly contributed the the coonhound’s nose. 
At the same time he has caused him to work his trail 
at a somewhat slower pace than that of the foxhound, 
although he is fast enough for the type of game in 
which he specializes. 

Although a specialist on raccoons, the black-and- 
tan does excellent work in hunting bear, deer, bob¬ 
cat, mountain lion, and other big game, and many of 



Courtesy D. H. Stringer, Mundelein, III. 

Plate III. Black and Tan Coonhound. 

the “lion” hunters of the west find him of particular 
value in helping control these cats and other preda¬ 
tors in the stock country. 

The big hound is a hardy animal and is capable 
of standing the rigors of winter and the heat of sum¬ 
mer and is able to negotiate the rough and difficult 
terrain over which he is called upon to work. 

The black and tan coonhound is easily trained. 
He is a dog of great determination, his keen nose 
allows him to pick up and stick to the trail, his deep, 
musical voice is thrilling, and when he points his 
handsome nose skyward and lets go with his roaring 
“tree bark” it generally means the end for Mr. Coon. 

Description and Standards. A “Standard of Excel¬ 
lence” has been set up for the black and tan coon¬ 
hound. It is outlined below: 

General Characteristics: The coonhound pos¬ 
sesses in a most marked degree the points and char¬ 
acteristics of the dog which hunts by scent. The 
general impression should be that of power, agility, 
alertness, and ability to cover the ground with pow¬ 
erful, rhythmic strides. He stands over more ground 
than is usual with hounds of other breeds. 

Temperament: In temperament the coonhound 
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is extremely affectionate, not quarrelsome with com¬ 
panions or other dogs. His nature is somewhat shy 
and he is equally sensitive to kindness or correction. 

Head: The head should be cleanly modeled and 
narrow in proportion to its length, with medium 
stop occuring midway between the occiput bone and 
the nose. The head should measure from 9 to 10 
inches in males and 8 to 9 inches in females. Viewed 
from the profile, the line of the skull is on a prac¬ 
tically parallel plane to the foreface or muzzle. The 
skin is thin to the touch, loose, but devoid of folds or 
excess dewlap. The flews should be well developed 
with typical hound appearance. Nostrils should be 
well back and always black. Eyes should be dark 
hazel to dark brown, the darker preferred; almost 
round and not too deeply set. 

The ears should be set low on a high domed head 
and hang in graceful folds, the lower parts curling 
inward and backwards. In length they should extend 
well beyond the tip of the nose. Teeth should fit 
evenly with a slight scissors bite. 

Body: Neck, Shoulder, and Chest: The neck is 
medium long, the shoulders muscular and well 
sloped backward, the ribs well sprung, avoiding flat¬ 
sidedness. The chest should be well let down between 
the forelegs to form a deep keel. 

Back and Stern: The back should be nearly level, 
powerful and strong. The stern is long and tapering 
and set on rather high. The tail should be strong 
with the base slightly below the level of the back 
line and carried free. 

Legs and Feet: The forelegs are large in bone with 
elbows squarely set, the feet strong and well knuckled 
up, the pasterns strong and erect. Unsoundness in 
legs or feet should disqualify a hound from winning 
a prize. 

Hindquarters: Well boned and muscled, from 
hip to hock long and sinewy, hock to pad short and 
strong—the hocks well bent and let down and 
squarely set. The stride should be easy and graceful, 
with plenty of reach in front and drive behind. 

Coat and Color: The coat should be short but 
dense to withstand rough going. As the name implies, 
the color should be jet black with rich tan markings 
above the eyes, on the sides of the muzzle, chest, legs, 
and breeching, and with black pencil markings on 
the toes. 

Size: Measured at the withers, males 24 to 26 
inches, females 22 to 24 inches. Height should be in 
proportion to general conformation so that the dog 
appears neither leggy nor close to the ground. Dogs 
oversized should be penalized unless general sound¬ 
ness and proportion are in favor. 

The following defects should be penalized: Splay 
feet, snip nose, flatsidedness, light eyes, short neck, 
oversize, lack of angulation in hind quarters, angula¬ 
tion of back. White spots on chest or other parts of 
body are highly undesirable and should disqualify. 

Torn ears, broken or worn teeth, scars, or other 
evidence of work afield should not disqualify. As a 
field dog the coonhound is not mature until three 
years of age. 

Breeders. Among the prominent breeders of the 
black and tan coonhound are Don H. Stringer, Ten 
Oaks Kennel, Mundelein, Ill., and Hermosa Vista 
Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 


BRITTANY SPANIEL 

Unique among all the spaniels is the Brittany, 
for a number of reasons: (1) He is the only spaniel 
with a highly developed pointing instinct; (2) He 
looks and acts much like a setter; (3) Many are bom 
without tails. The standard calls for a tail no longer 
than 4 inches or no tail at all. 

History. Although he has been here for a fairly 
short time, the Brittany has already made remark¬ 
able progress toward a prominent place in the 
American sporting scene, and interest in the breed 
shows a healthy growth. He is also beginning to 
make himself known in field trial circles. There 
are several breed trials for these dogs but a num¬ 
ber of Brittany fanciers do not hesitate to enter 
them against pointers and setters, particularly in 
shooting-dog stakes where excessive range is not 
desirable, and in these stakes the breed proves to 
be a worthy contender. 

The Brittany spaniel boasts an ancient lineage. 
These dogs have been popular on the continent of 
Europe for centuries, although the first important 
importations to this country were made in 1934- 
1936 by the late Louis Thebaud and his friends. 
The American Brittany Club, now affiliated with 
the American Kennel Club, is working along sound 
lines for the improvement of the breed, being de¬ 
finitely in favor of keeping the Brittany a “dual” 
dog and opposed to the establishment of separate 
“bench” and “field” types. 

Some believe that the Brittany is distantly related 
to the red and white setter, the original ancestor of 
the Irish setter of today. It is possible that early Irish 
warriors invading that portion of France brought 
along their setters and these dogs played a part in 
the development of the Brittany. 

Pontou, a little town in the valley of Douron, is 
the birthplace of the first tailless ancestor of the 
Brittany. This dog was the surviving member of two 
tailless specimens in a litter which resulted from the 
crossing of a white and lemon dog, brought to Brit¬ 
tany by an English sportsman for woodcock shoot¬ 
ing, on a white and mahogany bitch owned by a 
native hunter. The puppy developed into an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine hunting dog and was much in de¬ 
mand as a stud. All litters sired by him contained 
puppies without tails or with mere stubs as ap¬ 
pendages. 

A French sportsman named Arthur Enaud is 
largely responsible for the early development of the 
breed. M. Enaud greatly favored white and orange 
dogs and bred for that color. In order to intensify 
the color fixation possibilities and increase the 
scenting ability, he used two breeds as outcrosses, 
the Italian Bracco, or pointer, and the Braque de 
Bourbonnais, also a pointer. In the latter breed, he 
found a cross to his liking for another reason. This 
breed had a very short tail as a characteristic. After 
improving the blood lines to some extent, selective 
breeding practices were adhered to and the use of 
outcrosses was discontinued. The characteristics and 
of the breed have long been firmly estab- 

Characfenstics. For the “one-dog” man, the Brit¬ 
tany makes a fine companion. He has the temp- 


quality 

lished. 
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Courtesy E. W. Averill, Birmingham, Mich. 
Plate IV. Brittany Spaniel: Ch. Patrice of Sharvogue. 


erament and somewhat the size of the spaniel, pos¬ 
sesses a natural instinct to retrieve and, in addition, 
points his game in the manner of the setter and 
pointer. This is not to say that all Brittanies are 
natural pointing dogs, for this instinct must be de¬ 
veloped just as in the setter and pointer. But it is 
there and can be easily brought out and put to work. 

The Brittany, although not exactly timid, is a 
rather sensitive dog and will be spoiled by rough 
handling. He can take correction but it had best be 
administered in mild doses; in fact, that is all that 
is generally necessary. This does not mean that “the 
spaniel that looks like a setter,” as he is frequently 
called, is super-thin-skinned and must be handled 
with kid gloves, but kind treatment and mild, yet 
positive, correction will get results where harsh treat¬ 
ment may ruin the prospect. 

The Brittany is the widest ranger of all the span¬ 
iels. Although not, as a rule, so wide as the setter 
or pointer, his range frequently compares favorably 
with these breeds in open country. He adapts his 
range to the cover, hunting close in the brush yet 
with greater range than the average springer span¬ 
iel. He is at his best in heavy cover and likes to keep 
in contact with his master. 

Interest in the Brittany spaniel will probably con¬ 
tinue to grow in this country. For the sportsman 
who hunts on foot (and most of us do), and is not 
sensitive to the absence of a merry tail (but, frankly, 
most of us are), the Brittany makes an ideal gun¬ 


ning companion. He has a definite place in the 
American kennel of gun-dogs. 

Description and Standards. The description and 
standard of points follow: 

Height: 17 inches minimum, 1934 maximum, 
with toleration of ^4 inch more for males. Back 
short; head rounded; muzzle rather pointed; with 
lips close fitting; ears rather short than long and 
placed high, relatively but little fringed; hair close 
to body; fringes wavy, never curly, a compact cob 
type; tail always naturally short, about 4 inches 
(unless tailless or exceedingly short). 

Nose: Nostrils well open; color brown or rose ac¬ 
cording to whether the dog is white and liver or 
white and orange. 

Muzzle: Medium length narrowing toward nose; 
straight or very slightly curved. 

Lips: Fine, close fitting, the upper lip overlapping 
the under lip by very little. 

Crown of Head: Medium length, rounded; each 
side of the depression well marked and rounded; 
well-defined stop though sloping gently and not too 
abrupt. 

Eyes: Deep amber, bright and expressive. 

Ears: Placed high, short rather than long slightly 
rounded, but little fringe, though the ear should be 
well covered with wavy hair. 

Neck: Medium length, well placed on shoulders; 
without dewlap. 
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Shoulders: Slightly oblique and muscular. 

Arm: Muscular and bony. 

Chest: Deep, reaching quite to level of elbow; 
sides rounded enough and quite large. 

Back: Short, withers well marked; never hollow 
or saddle-backed. 

Loin: Short and strong. 

Flanks: Well tucked up but not to excess. 

Hind Quarters: Broad, strong, and muscular. 

Tail: Straight and carried low; always short nat¬ 
urally; about 4 inches long, often screw tail ending 
in a mesh of hair, or “anoure.” 

Front Legs: Very straight; forearm slightly ob¬ 
lique; fine and muscular; fringes not heavy but wavy. 

Hind Legs: Thighs large, well muscled, well 
fringed and wavy half down thigh, cannon well set 
with hock and not too angular. 

Feet: Toes close with little hair between them. 

Skin: Fine and fairly loose. 

Coat: Hair flat on body, fine but not to excess, 
and quite smooth or slightly wavy. 

Color: Liver and white preferably with roan 
ticking, or orange and white preferably with roan 
ticking. 

As a Whole: A small dog, closely knit and strong 
though elegant, very vigorous; energetic of move¬ 
ment; intelligent expression; presenting the aspect 
of a thoroughbred cob. 

No numerical standard of points has yet been 
formulated. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER 

It is said of the Chesapeake Bay dog that he is the 
superior of any breed on earth in his ability to stand 
punishment in heavy seas and zero weather. This 
claim was made as far back as 1827, an d it is still 
being made wherever duck-hunting conditions de¬ 
mand the ultimate courage and endurance in a dog. 

The Chesapeake weighs from 65 to 75 pounds, 
with an occasional male weighing up to 80. Shoulder 
height is 23 to 26 inches. The most distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the Chesapeake are his very dense, oily coat, 
a yellow eye, strong, rather long tail, and his color, 
which ranges from brown to faded dead grass, and 
even to straw. 

He has a broad skull, powerful muzzle, and high 
set ears. A thick and muscular neck has the appear¬ 
ance of being too short for his body, and his feet ap¬ 
pear abnormally large for his size. A small spot of 
white is sometimes found on the chest. 

The Chesapeake is not, therefore, a beautiful dog. 
Chesapeake breeders fiercely resent any effort to 
beautify him, or to make of him a bench show com¬ 
petitor. Thus, the breed has not gone through the 
style stages which have so changed most other breeds. 
The Chesapeake remains a peerless ducking dog, but 
a homely one. 

History. There are many stories about the Chesa¬ 
peake’s origin. All agree, however, that he is at least 
partly descended from the Newfoundland dog of 150 
years ago. Despite their great differences, it is as¬ 
sumed that the Labrador descends from the same 
Newfoundland stock as the Chesapeake. 

Two stories agree that an English brig was wrecked 


off the coast of Maryland in 1807. Aboard, and res¬ 
cued, were two Newfoundland puppies. From that 
point the stories vary. 

According to George W. Kierstead, an authority 
who wrote about 1885, t ^ le two puppies were Sailor, 
a dingy red dog who was given to John Mercer of 
West River, and Canton, a black bitch, who became 
the property of Dr. James Stuart of Sparrows Point. 
However, Joseph A. Graham, in The Sporting Dog 
(1904), quotes a letter from General Ferdinand La- 
trobe, former mayor of Baltimore, who gives a dif¬ 
ferent version. General Latrobe was a member of 
the Carroll Island Club for 30 years, and had per¬ 
sonal supervision of the Chesapeakes. According to 
him, the dogs were given to George Law, who had 
showed hospitality to the wrecked crew. He added 
that they were crossed with yellow and tan coon 
hounds, getting from them their great nose and 
stamina, dead-grass color, yellow eye, and long tail. 

Both accounts credit the two Newfoundland dogs 
with extraordinary powers as retrievers. And both 
credit the Newfoundlands with supplying the new 
breed with its aptitude for water going. General 
Latrobe said breeding records had been kept by the 
Carroll Island Club for many years. 

A third story is that a Chesapeake bitch was tied 
in a swamp, and there was mated to an otter. This 
is obviously absurd. However, there are a number of 
references to the dogs as Chesapeake otter hounds. 

A fourth story is now given little credit, though it 
may be the most accurate of all. This is to the effect 
that the Newfoundland dogs were crossed with Eng¬ 
lish water poodles. The story is given by O. D. 
Foulks, writing in the American Sportsman shortly 
after the Civil War. Foulks called the dogs “Brown 
Winchester/’ or “Red Chester.” His account of their 
performance is one of the best in literature on fowl¬ 
ing dogs: 

“He does not shiver like a setter, or raise and drop his 
fore feet like a wet spaniel; the shaking he has given his 
coarse, oily coat, has freed it entirely from ice and water; 
he cannot be enticed into a kennel, but must sit out on 
the frozen shore, rain or shine, and watch as well as the 
gunner. 

“If one of the fallen birds chance to be only crippled, he 
swims past dead ones, keeping the wounded in sight; when 
it dives he swims to the spot, and there continues turning 
round and round, now and then throwing himself high in 
the water, especially if the waves are heavy. ... If the 
duck falls too far out for the dog to see, he takes his 
direction from the motion of the hand/' 

There is one more very early reference to the 
breed, but here it was called the Newfoundland 
breed of duck dog. It appears in the American Shoot¬ 
ing Manual, written in 1827, by a “Gentleman of 
Philadelphia”: “The Newfoundland breed makes 
the best water dogs, and will plunge into the most 
rapid stream, or break through the ice in the coldest 
weather, to bring out the ducks.” 

Development. There were a number of early clubs 
which sponsored the Chesapeake Bay dog, but the 
first really successful club of national scope was the 
American Chesapeake Club, which was founded in 
1918. The first president was Earl Henry of Albert 
Lea, Minn. He was president until 1923, when Matt 
Barron of Mason City, Iowa, became president. 

This shows rather clearly that the Chesapeake had 
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Plate V. Chesapeake Bay Retriever at Work. 


become a nationally known duck dog. Probably a 
majority of sporting specialty clubs were organized 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Members and officers were 
chiefly from this area. But the Chesapeake had be¬ 
come the supreme duck dog for the Minnesota and 
Manitoba swamps and lakes, and the Mississippi fly¬ 
way. 

After a time, the club languished. It had not 
been able to give trials for the breed. The dogs 
never have been popular as show dogs, and the 
breed’s sponsors have feared shows might beautify 
the dog at the expense of his excellent working 
ability. 

Perhaps the modern history of the club should 
begin in 1935 when Anthony Bliss became presi¬ 
dent. He edited the club booklet. 

His great Dual Champion Sodak’s Gypsy Prince 
was one of the great competitors of all time, both 
bench and field, and has become the greatest of all 
Chesapeake sires. Sodak’s Gypsy Prince competed 
from 1932 to 1938. The club is actively promoting 
the breed by giving regularly scheduled trials and 
similar activities for the Chesapeake. 

Characteristics. The quoted references to the Ches¬ 
apeake show that early writers considered him a 
peerless dog in zero weather and heavy seas. This is 
still true today. The Chesapeake is a compound of 


four qualities which make him ideal for work under 
these conditions. 

The first is water-going aptitude. Almost all Chesa- 
peakes exhibit an astonishing love for water. They 
do not walk or run into water, but leap far out into 
it. Many of them will completely submerge, either 
in play or when looking for a duck. Coldness of water 
and weather do not diminish the dog’s desire to enter 
the water. 

The second is the dog’s coat. The typical Chesa- 
eake has a dense under coat, covered by a rather 
eavy, wavy coat of guard hairs. The coat is quite 
oily, so that if one scratches his fingers through it, 
there will be a coating of oil on them. This coat pre¬ 
vents the Chesapeake from getting wet through, as 
other dogs always do eventually. As Foulks pointed 
out, a couple of shakes free the coat entirely of ice 
and water. 

The third of the Chesapeake’s distinguishing qual¬ 
ities is his endurance. This is a compound of his pro¬ 
tecting coat, great strength, and unusual aggressive¬ 
ness for a sporting dog. There are well-authenticated 
stories of Chesapeakes retrieving as many as 200 
ducks in a single day under punishing weather con¬ 
ditions, and of swims a mile or more in length for 
a single duck. 

The fourth quality is his memory. On the average, 
Chesapeakes appear to have extraordinary memor¬ 
ies. Once experienced in duck hunting, they learn to 
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mark down six or more ducks at a time. They never 
forget the location of these ducks. Even though the 
current may carry the duck around a river bend, the 
dog remembers and will follow out of sight around 
the bend, to appear a long time later with the duck. 

It must be admitted that the Chesapeake has not 
prospered in field trial work according to his ob¬ 
vious abilities. Chesapeake enthusiasts say this is be¬ 
cause the trials are too simple to bring out the Chesa¬ 
peake’s true abilities. There are necessarily limits to 
what can be done in a trial, and Chesapeake trainers 
say the limits are set for lesser dogs than theirs. 

A second reason is that there are fewer Chesa- 
peakes competing. The dog has not “caught on” with 
the field trialers, partly because of his homeliness, 
and partly because of a factor which even the earliest 
writers spoke guardedly of as “rugged individual¬ 
ism.” 

The plain facts are that the Chesapeake is inclined 
to like to fight. That limitless courage, aggressive¬ 
ness, and endurance in heavy seas is translated in the 
kennel into kennel fights. Those top sportsmen who 
have understood the breed have been able to handle 
this problem. Lesser ones have given the breed up 
for dogs which they could handle without much 
trouble. 

Nevertheless, the last 15 to 20 years have pro¬ 
duced at least a good half-dozen field dogs which 
have ranked with the best trial dogs in America, and 
which have, at one time or another, given unforget¬ 
table performances. 

Running during the same years as Dual Champion 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince, was Field Trial Champion 
Skipper Bob. This dog made the greatest competi¬ 
tive record of any Chesapeake. He was the greatest 
marker of his time, an unbeatable dog in the water, 
if less good on land, and he certainly ranks with the 
best of all time in any retriever breed, Skipper Bob 
was owned, trained, and handled by Harry T. Conk¬ 
lin. 

Among other great winners of this period were 
Field Trial Champion Shagwong Gypsy, a consistent 
dog who seldom made a mistake; and Field Trial 
Champions Chesacroft Baron, Chesabob, and Gun- 
nar II. 

Description and Standards. These standards were 
adopted by the American Chesapeake Club, July 1, 
1933, and approved by the American Kennel Club, 
Sept. 12, 1933. 

General Disqualifications: 

(1) Black or liver colored. 

(2) White on any part of body, except breast, 
belly, or spots on feet. 

(3) Feathering on tail or legs over 1*4 inches long. 

(4) Dewclaws, undershot, overshot, or any de¬ 
formity. 

(5) Coat curly or tendency to curl all over body. 

(6) Specimens unworthy or lacking in breed char¬ 
acteristics. 

Head: Skull broad and round with medium stop, 
nose medium short—muzzle pointed but not sharp. 
Lips”thin 7 not pendulous. Ears small, set well up on 
head, hanging loosely and of medium leather. Eyes 
medium large, very clear of yellowish color and wide 
apart. 


Neck: Of medium length with a strong muscular 
appearance, tapering to shoulders. 

Shoulders, Chest, and Body: Shoulders, sloping 
and should have full liberty of action with plenty of 
power without any restrictions of movement. Chest 
strong, deep, and wide. Barrel round and deep. Body 
of medium length, neither cobby nor roached, but 
rather approaching hollowness, flanks well tucked 
up. 

Back Quarters and Stifles: Back quarters should 
be as high as or a trifle higher than the shoulders. 
They should show fully as much power as the fore¬ 
quarters. There should be no tendency to weakness 
in either fore or hind quarters. Hind quarters should 
be especially powerful to supply the driving power 
for swimming. Back should be short, well-coupled, 
and powerful. Good hind quarters are essential. 

Legs, Elbows, Hocks, and Feet: Legs should be 
medium length and straight, showing good bone and 
muscle, with well-webbed hare feet of good size. The 
toes well rounded and close pasterns slightly bent 
and both pasterns and hocks medium length—the 
straighter the legs the better. 

Stern: Tail should be medium length—varying 
from: Males 12 to 15 inches, and females, 11 to 14 
inches medium heavy at base, moderate feathering 
on stern and tail permissible. 

Coat and Texture: Coat should be thick and 
short, nowhere over i ]/ 2 inches long, with a dense 
fine woolly undercoat. Hair on face and legs should 
be very short and straight with tendency to wave on 
the shoulders, neck, back, and loins only. Curly coat 
or coat with a tendency to curl not permissible. 

Color: Any color varying from a dark brown to 
a faded tan or dead grass. Dead grass takes in any 
shade of dead grass, varying from a tan to a dull 
straw color. White spot on breast and toes permissi¬ 
ble, but the smaller the spot the better, solid color 
being preferred. 

Weight: Males, 65 to 75 lbs.; females 55 to 65 lbs. 

Height: Males, 23 inches to 26 inches; females, 
2 1 inches to 24 inches. 

Symmetry and Quality: The Chesapeake dog 
should show a bright and happy disposition and an 
intelligent expression, with general outlines impres¬ 
sive and denoting a good worker. The dog should be 
well proportioned, a dog with a good coat and well 
balanced in other points being preferable to the dog 
excelling in some but weak in others. 

The texture of the dog’s coat is very important as 
the dog is used for hunting under all sorts of adverse 
weather conditions, often working in ice and snow. 
The oil in the harsh outer coat and woolly under¬ 
coat is of extreme value in preventing the cold water 
from reaching the dog’s skin and aids in quick dry¬ 
ing. A Chesapeake’s coat should resist the water in 
the same way that a duck's feathers do. When he 
leaves the water and shakes himself, his coat should 
not hold the water at all, being merely moist. 

Color and coat are extremely important as the dog 
is used for duck hunting. The color must be as nearly 
that of his surroundings as possible, and together 
with the fact that dogs are exposed to all kinds of 
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adverse weather conditions, often working in ice and 
snow, the color of coat and its texture must be given 
every consideration when judging on the bench or in 
the ring. 

Courage, willingness to work, alertness, nose, in¬ 
telligence, love of water, general quality, and, most 
of all, disposition should be given primary consid¬ 
eration in the selection and breeding of the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay dog. 


Positive Scale of Points: 

Head, including lips, ears and eyes 16 

Neck 4 

Shoulders and body 12 

Back quarters and stifles 12 

Elbows, legs, and feet 12 

Color 4 

Stern and tail 10 

Coat and texture 18 

General conformation 12 

Total 100 


Note: The question of coat and general type of balance 
takes precedence over any scoring table which could be 
drawn up. 

Approximate Measurements: 

Length head, nose to occiput 
Girth at ears 
Muzzle below eyes 
Length of ears 
Width between eyes 
Girth neck close to shoulder 
Girth of chest to elbows 
Girth at flank 

Length from occiput to tail base 
Girth forearms at shoulders 
Girth upper thigh 

From root to root of ear, over skull 
Occiput to top shoulder blades 
From elbow to elbow over the shoulders 


CLUMBER SPANIEL 

The Clumber spaniel was once described as the 
“retired gentleman’s shooting dog/' This was be¬ 
cause retired British military men and civil servants 
found the Clumber ideal for shooting in the turnip 
patches and other truck garden areas close to the 
city. The fields were small, the pace leisurely, and 
the dogs were easily handled. 

History. The story of the origin of the Clumber 
is based entirely on an article which appeared in 
Sporting Magazine in 1807. A British writer mis¬ 
quoted from this article, and most authors have con¬ 
tinued the error ever since. The original article 
showed part of a dog painting. Part of this article 
is given here: 

44 . . . The annexed engraving is the portrait of William 
Mansell, game keeper to His Grace, Henry Clinton, Duke 
of Newcastle, and painted by F. Wheatly, Esq., R. A., now 
in the Duke's possession at Clumber House, Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

“The group of springers, or cock-flushers, by which the 
game keeper is so tastefully surrounded in the picture, was 
a gift to Duke Henry when in France, from the Duke of 
Noailles; and William Mansell, during a uniform attention 
to the duties of his office (near 30 years) has, above other 
things, studied to increase, unmixed, this peculiar race of 
flushers." 

Since this Duke of Noailles died about 1766, it is 


supposed that the dogs may have been given to the 
Duke of Newcastle about 1760. However, no other 
kennel of dogs of similar type was ever found in 
France, though many British sporting authorities 
tried to trace dogs of that type there. 

The dogs pictured were obviously Clumbers, 
about as we know them today. Early writers asQribed 
the long, low body to basset crosses, and the heavy 
head to St. Bernard or “Alpine” spaniel crosses. 
Probably neither is correct, since most spaniels tend 
to short legs and heavy heads. 

A good description of the Clumber of 100 years 
ago was given by Colonel Hamilton in his Recollec¬ 
tions, published in i860. 

“This spaniel is red and white, is larger than the usual 
spaniel, strong made, an intelligent countenance, dark eyes, 
and the ears not very long. 

“These dogs have excellent noses and display great spirit in 
beating strong covert, and after having been shot over 
two or three seasons, become very valuable for pheasant 
and cock shooting. They are naturally ill tempered, and 
rarely form any attachment but to their master or game 
keeper." 

A dog of that period, Mr. Holford’s Jock, is de¬ 
scribed by Stonehenge (1859) as being 2 feet 10 
inches long from the tip of the nose to the root of 
the tail. He had an 1 l-inch tail, and he was 17 inches 
tall. 

James Watson, the American dog authority, was 
something of a Clumber enthusiast, having taken 
part in drawing the American standard for the 
breed. But his opinion of the dogs in the field was 
not too high. In 1906, he wrote: 

“One dog was of little use, so slow are they in their 
movements, and it called for a team of several braces, as 
many as could be obtained, in fact, to be of use for a 
shooting party. This entailed special training, and looking 
after by a man who could handle them, for they would 
not work for every person, or any person." 

Despite Watson’s uncomplimentary opinion. 
Clumbers almost monopolized the early spaniel 
trials, and at the very time Watson was writing. The 
first spaniel trials were held in 1899, and all spaniel 
breeds competed together in them. Mr. J. Sharpe’s 
Stylish Pride, a cocker, won both the puppy and 
open stakes. But Clumbers took all other placings. 
In the open stake, Mr. Watt’s Hoar Cross Shortly 
was second, and Mr. Cockbum’s Carry One was 
third. Second in the puppy stake went to F. Winton 
Smith's Beachgrove Toy, and Mr. Warwick’s Comp¬ 
ton Roger was third. 

At the second trial, held the same year, Mr. 
Smith’s Clumber, Beachgrove Bee, won both puppy 
and open stakes. This dog dominated the trials for 
years, and became the first field trial champion 
spaniel of record. Here is a description given of him 
at this trial: “. . .A dog with a narrow face, but 
good body, and well ahead of anything in competi¬ 
tion. Way he worked coverts and hedgegrows was 
a treat, and he retrieved capitally; sensible but did 
not show great excellence of nose.” 

In those days it was said: “In almost any litter of 
spaniel puppies, there will be three kinds, cockers, 
springers or field spaniels, and Sussex.” Clumbers 
were not included because it was felt they were of a 
radical type, with little relationship to the others. 
Yet the pedigrees of all these breeds were mixed up. 
Thus, Beachgrove Teal, a Clumber, was the dam of 
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Plate VI. Clumber Spaniel. 


Courtesy of Evelyn M. Shafer. 


Longbranch Teal, one of the first springers ever to 
be shown in Canada. 

Primarily, it was the field trials which changed 
this. With Clumbers taking the honors, breeds be¬ 
gan to be separated, and trials were held for the 
separate breeds. The Clumbers then gradually lost 
out because the cockers and springers became faster, 
and gained in favor as all-around dogs. 

Among the great English Clumbers were Beach- 
grove Minette, Beachgrove Maud, Rivington 
Honey, Ch. Hempstead Toby, and Ch. Tramp of 
St. Mary's. All these dogs won in the field and on 
the bench. 

In America, the Clumbers never have had a 
specialty or “parent” club to back them. Thus there 
have been no trials for the breed, and no way in 
which the dogs could bring their abilities before the 
sportsmen. Moreover, our hunting conditions have 
not been such as would show the dogs to advantage. 

This does not necessarily doom the Clumber for¬ 
ever in America. For our population is building up 
rapidly, and game is growing more scarce. Game- 
farm shooting may become more common, and con¬ 
ditions may come around to the point where the 
Clumber will fit into the American shooting scene. 

Whei\ that time comes, these claims will be made 
for the breed. The Clumber is perhaps the most 
easily trained of any of the spaniel family. He is not 
headstrong. Once he has learned his lessons, he re¬ 
members them and does not have to be re trained 


twice a year. Perhaps because of his white coat and 
his “sedate” pace, he is said to be the finest of all 
hot-weather hunting dogs. 

Characteristics. The Clumber is to the spaniel 
family what the basset is to the hounds—a slow- 
moving, short-legged, large-bodied dog. He does not, 
however, give tongue when on a hot scent as the 
basset does, and as does also the Sussex spaniel. 

The modern Clumber spaniel is 17 to 18 inches 
tall at the shoulder, and males will weigh 55 to 65 
pounds. This may be compared to the springer 
which, at 18.5 inches at the shoulder, will average 
45 pounds in weight. 

The Clumber is orange and white, or lemon and 
white, with almost no orange or lemon on the body. 
The head somewhat resembles that of a St. Bernard, 
both in type and in markings. Considering the size 
of the dog, the head is very heavy, the lips are pen¬ 
dulous, and the eyes often show haw (the lid droops 
to show the red membrane). 

Description and Standards. General Appearance 
and Size: A long, low, heavy-looking dog, of a very 
thoughtful expression, betokening great intelli¬ 
gence. Should have the appearance of great power. 
Sedate in all movements, but not clumsy. Weight of 
dogs averages between 55 and 65 pounds; bitches 
from 35 to 50 pounds. 

Head: Head large and massive in all its dimen¬ 
sions; round above eyes, flat on top, with a furrow 
running from between the eyes upon the center. A 
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marked stop and large occipital protuberance. Jaw 
long, broad, and deep. Lips of upper jaw overhung. 
Muzzle not square, but at the same time powerful 
looking. Nostrils large, open, and flesh-colored, 
sometimes cherry-colored. 

Eyes: Eyes large, soft, deep set and showing haw. 
Hazel in color, not too pale, with dignified and in¬ 
telligent expression. 

Ears: Ears long and broad at the top, turned over 
on the front edge; vine-shaped; close to the head; 
set on low and feathered only on the front edge, and 
there but slightly. Hair short and silky, without 
the slightest approach to wave or curl. 

Neck and Shoulders: Neck long, thick, and 
powerful, free from dewlap, with a large ruff. 
Shoulders immensely strong and muscular, giving 
a heavy appearance in front. 

Body and Quarters: Body very long and low, 
well ribbed up and long in the coupling. Chest of 
great depth and volume. Loin powerful and not 
too much arched. Back long, broad, and straight, 
free from droop or bow. Length an important char¬ 
acteristic; the nearer the dog is in length to being 
21/2 times his height at shoulder the better. Quarters 
shapely and very muscular, neither drooping nor 
stilty. 

Legs and Feet: Forelegs short, straight, and im¬ 
mensely heavy in bone. Well in at elbows. Hindlegs 
heavy in bone, but not so heavy as forelegs. No 
feather above hocks, but thick hair on back of legs 
just above foot. Feet large, compact and plentifully 
filled with hair between toes. 

Coat and Feathers: Coat silky and straight, not 
too long, extremely dense; feather long and abun¬ 
dant. 

Color and Markings: Color, lemon and white, 
and orange and white. Fewer markings on body 
the better. Perfection of markings, solid lemon or 
orange ears, evenly marked head and eyes, muzzle 
and legs ticked. 

Stern: Stern set on a level and carried low. 


Scale of Points: 

Points 

: General appearance and size 

10 

Head 

*5 

Eyes 

5 

Ears 

10 

Neck and shoulders 

>5 

Body and quarters 

20 

Legs and feet 

10 

Coat and feather 

10 

Color and marking 

5 

Total 

100 


COCKER SPANIEL 

History. The cocker spaniel is one of the world’s 
most popular dogs. Yet the cocker’s popularity does 
not carry over into the field, where only the bitter¬ 
est kind of struggle has kept intact any of the 
cocker’s former reputation as a great sporting com¬ 
panion. This has been due not so much to the 
cocker’s lack of ability in the field as to his extra¬ 
ordinary beauty and quality as a pet and show dog. 

The modern cocker spaniel is divided into two 
main types, the English cocker and the American. 


Until recent years, the two were very much the 
same. Many had common ancestors, and differed 
chiefly in size. At present, the two are divided both 
as to size and type. 

The English cocker is the larger of the two, and 
somewhat resembles a small springer. Males run 
from 28 to 34 pounds. The muzzle is slightly longer 
than that of the American dog, and there is not the 
excess of hair of the American black type. Self colors, 
such as all black, liver, and red are seen, as well as 
parti-colors, and roan colors of blue, red, orange, 
liver, and lemon. Several hundred are registered an¬ 
nually in America. 

The American type is perhaps the most beautiful 
of all the spaniels. He has a pronounced stop, 
rounded skull, large, rather prominent eyes, and 
long ears. The ears are set on at eye level, or lower, 
and the leather reaches to the muzzle. 

The body is short, with a much broader chest 
than is true in other spaniels. The top line slopes 
from the withers to the croup. The stifle angulation 
is pronounced, sometimes excessively so in blacks. A 
serious fault in many is a weak, spreading foot, with 
thin pads. 

The American cocker is divided into three vari¬ 
eties, based primarily on color. These are black; any 
other solid color, but including black and tan; and 
parti-colors. The blacks, generally, have a much 
more profuse coat and feathering than the others. 
Weight limits for all American types are 22 to 28 
pounds. 

Good cockers have a merry, effervescent disposi¬ 
tion which is a distinct mark of the breed. But, in 
recent years, shyness and hysteria have appeared 
to a serious degree. Responsible cocker breeders, 
however, are now waging an apparently successful 
battle to eliminate these character faults. 

Development. The early history of the spaniel 
family is outlined under the section on springer 
spaniels (p. 839). The history of the cocker as a 
breed starts with the birth of Mr. Farrow’s Obo, 
June 14, 1879. Obo is generally considered to have 
been the first modern cocker. He was by Fred, out of 
Betty, weighed 22 pounds, and was 10 inches tall. 

Four years after Obo’s birth, cockers were granted 
a separate classification of British dog shows, and in 
1893, separate cocker registrations were made in the 
English stud book. The first field trial was given in 
1899, and these have continued to grow in popular¬ 
ity in England ever since. 

On the whole, the great English cocker families 
of the early days played an equal role in the United 
States and Canada. For instance, many of Obo’s de¬ 
scendants were sent to America. Braeside Bob, one 
of these, is sometimes called the father of the Amer¬ 
ican cocker. 

Both the Ware and Rivington kennels in England 
bred both springers and cockers. Both sent great dogs 
to America. Among the famous Rivington cockers 
were Rivington Signal, Rivington Red Coat, Riving¬ 
ton Blue Gown, and Rivington Sam. The latter, 
though a cocker, founded one of the strongest 
springer lines. 

From 1850 to 1900 in America, hunting with 
spaniels went out of favor. After the organization 
of the American Spaniel Club in 1881, some efforts 
were made to bring hunting cockers into favor again. 
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Plate VII. Cocker Spaniel: Ch. Belfield Bolivar. 


Courtesy M. E. Litchfield. 


But these efforts failed, and for many years cockers 
remained merely pets and bench dogs. 

Among the early bench champions can be men¬ 
tioned Hornell Dandy, 1881; Hornell Silk (by Obo), 
(1882); Black Pete (by Obo, Jr.), 1885; an d Bambo 
(by Bob Obo), 1890. 

The first championship field trial given in the 
United States was sponsored by the Cocker Spaniel 
Field Trial Club of America at Verbank, N. Y., in 
1924. The judges were William Hutchinson and A. 
Clinton Wilmerding, the latter one of the founders 
of the American Spaniel Club. 

Because of the backing of such people as Colonel 
H. S. Nielson, Elias Vail, Ralph Craig, Herman Mel- 
lenthin, Leonard Buck, and Ella B. Moffitt, cocker 
trials began to prosper. These people selected top 
stock for training, with the result that many dual 
champions were made. The first dual, or bench and 
field, champion was My Own High Time. Others 
include such noted performers as Live Oak Spring 
Storm, Miller’s Esquire, Don Pablo from Jourdains, 
and Rowcliffe Hill Billy. 

At first, the trials were mainly in the East. This 
section produced such great field dogs as Latch Up 
George, Rowcliffe Blue Streak, Rowcliffe Bangaway, 


High Time Elcova, Horsford Delight Em, and the 
famous Blue Waters Magnificent. All were field 
champions. 

The Midwest produced Jimmie, a field champion 
of extraordinary class but of unknown pedigree, and 
field champions Ravine Top Freckles, Stipe’s 
Cricket, and Miller’s Esquire. 

On the Pacific Coast a great many top performers 
have been produced. Two of these, field champions 
Nugget and Bunny, could not be registered. Nugget, 
however, ran for seven years and won five open all¬ 
age stakes. Other noted field champions from this 
section include Roanfeather Argonaut, Isleton Boy, 
Rex of Windsor, Camino Boy, Aubrey Squib, and 
Chequamegen Laddie. The last three are English 
champions. 

Just before World War If, a number of English 
cockers w r ere imported. Many of them made field 
championships here or produced them. In this group 
are Rivington Bean, Cinar’s Chuck, Cinar’s Dash, 
Cinar’s Ring, and Cinar’s Spot of Earlsmoor. 

The w r ar almost mortally injured cocker trials. 
Only a couple of trials were held. The old dogs died 
off, and the dilemma of the modern cockerites is that 
they no longer can buy field trial strains. However, 
Mr. Ralph Craig, as head of the American Spaniel 
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Club, is leading that organization in an aggressive 
policy of rebuilding. 

Arguments as to the value of field trials are never 
ending. But there can be no doubt that, so far as 
cockers are concerned, they are of tremendous value. 
They prove performance, set standards for perform¬ 
ance, help to identify blood lines which will produce 
top field dogs and generally stimulate the breeding 
for character. 

An argument against field trials is that, because 
of the competitive angle, performance standards are 
set far above the reach of the amateur trainer-owner, 
and even above the requirements for top hunters. 
There is considerable truth to these points as far as 
field trials in general are concerned. But, probably 
because of the overshadowing of field cockers by 
their bench brothers, this has never been true in 
cocker trials. There simply have not been enough 
performers to make it true. Even if true, however, 
the great advantages conferred by the trials would 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Characteristics. All the spaniels—including the 
springer, cocker, clumber, Sussex, Welsh springer, 
and Brittany—are called bird dogs. This assumes that 
they search the air currents for the body scents of 
birds, in contrast to the hounds which search out and 
follow trail scents. The majority do hunt by locating 
body scents in the air. But because hounds, or dogs 
with hound trailing proclivities, were sometimes 
bred with the spaniels, many do have a trailing, 
rather than a body scent, nose. This explains why a 
good flusher is not always a good finder. 

The dog who hunts by body scent is at an advan¬ 
tage when working into the wind, or when game is 
“setting.” If the wind is right, he may have equal 
chances of locating and flushing moving game. The 
dog with the trailing nose is, however, at a heavy dis¬ 
advantage except when game is moving and he can 
pick up a trail. He has a distinct advantage when he 
is after the “runner,” as, for instance, the pheasant 
which has been knocked down but can still run. 

The best performers are those dogs which learn 
by experience to use their noses both ways. Manv of 
the better cockers and springers have this ability. 
But the truly observing spaniel owner will note 
which dogs have the desired body scenting nose, and 
will breed for this quality. 

It is the tendency among sportsmen to buy from a 
pedigree. This is excellent as far as it goes, since, if 
the parents were field winners, most of the offspring 
may be expected to have some field ability. But the 
puppy buyer does not want to be the one to get the 
non-performer in the litter. 

In general, spaniels inherit certain aptitudes 
which are necessary for high-class workmanship in 
the field. By aptitude is meant an innate or inherited 
proficiency in doing a certain thing. These appear 
in varying numbers in cockers and springers. Here 
are some of them: Water going, briar hitting, re¬ 
trieving, proper carry of the retrieve, soft mouth, 
capacity for training, bird hunting, and fence crash- 
ing. 

It is easily observable that some spaniels will dive 
into water no matter how rough or cold. Others enter 
grudgingly, and some refuse entirely. Puppies of six 
to eight weeks of age can be tested for this as easily 
as older dogs. The tester merely walks out into the 


water and calls the pups to follow. Some walk out 
and swim without hesitation. Others will not enter. 

Spaniels, or at any rate the good ones, are supreme 
workers in briars. Many of them will smash through 
a briar patch at top speed, come out bleeding, and 
hit the next patch just as hard. While few want their 
dogs torn up in this way, the briar-shy dog is nearly 
useless, particularly in the Midwest. 

Many dogs seem to retrieve naturally. The only 
training they require is to be taught “must.” Others 
resent retrieving and are taught only with difficulty. 
Most spaniels belong to the former class. Some of 
the better ones also appear to have a very definite 
aptitude for carrying. They never seem to be able 
to pick up a bird incorrectly, while others always 
have to lay the bird down several times in order to 
get a better grip. 

Capacity for training is an important feature in 
the spaniel. Most of them are highly alert, give you 
their complete attention, and take correction in 
stride. 

Most spaniels are primarily interested in flying 
things. If spaniel pups and beagle pups are placed 
in the same run, the spaniels will show interest in 
every flying thing, whereas the beagles will pay little 
attention. Their interests are on the ground. 

Many spaniel pups are hard to contain behind a 
fence. They crawl through, or over, or under. In 
the field, you need never worry about them. They 
will always find a way to get through the fence, or 
up the creek bank, even when very young and in¬ 
experienced. 

The prospective purchaser of a cocker field dog, 
having little to go on in pedigree research, can make 
simple tests to prove almost all of these aptitudes be¬ 
fore he buys. He can test the pups for water, briars, 
fences, curiosity, and courage in going out and away 
into cover, simply by taking them for a walk before 
he buys. 

Description and Standards. Skull: Not so heavy 
as in other sporting spaniels, with smooth forehead 
and clearly defined eyebrows and stop, the median 
line distinctly marked and gradually disappearing 
until lost rather more than halfway up, a well-de¬ 
veloped, rounded, and comparatively wide skull 
showing no prominence in the cheeks, which, like 
the side of the muzzle, should present a smooth, 
clean-cut appearance. 

Muzzle: Proportionately shorter and lighter than 
in the field spaniel, showing no fullness under the 
eyes, the haws even and approaching squareness. 
Teeth sound and regular, the front ones meeting. 
Lips cut off square, preventing any appearance of 
snipiness. Nose well developed in all directions and 
black in color excepting in the reds, livers, parti- 
colors of these shades and in the roans of the lighter 
lines, when it may be brown or black. 

Eyes: Comparatively large, round, rather full, yet 
never goggled nor weak, as in the toy spaniel kind. 
They should be dark in the blacks, black and tans, 
the darker shades of parti-colors and roans. In the 
reds and livers and in the parti-colors and roans of 
these colors they should be brown, but of a shade 
not lighter than hazel. 

Ears: Lobular, set low, leather fine and not ex¬ 
tending beyond the nose; well clothed with long, 
silky hair, which should be straight or wavy. 
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Neck and Shoulders: Neck sufficiently long to al¬ 
low the nose to reach the ground easily, muscular, 
free from throatiness and running into clean-cut, 
sloping shoulders, not wide at the points. 

Body: Comparatively short, compact and firmly 
knit together, giving the impression of a concentra¬ 
tion of power and untiring activity. Chest deep 
rather than wide, not narrow fronted nor yet so 
wide as to interfere with free action of the forelegs. 
Ribs well sprung, deep and carried far back, short 
in the couplings and flank, free from any tucked ap¬ 
pearance. Back and loin, immensely strong and com- 

f )act in proportion to the size of the dog, the former 
evel and the latter slightly arched. Hips wide, with 
quarters considerably rounded and very muscular. 

Legs and Feet: Forelegs short and straight, though 
proportionately longer than in any of the other 
breeds of short-legged spaniels; strongly boned and 
muscled, with elbows well let down and straight, 
short, strong pasterns. Hindlegs proportionately 
short. Stifles well bent, strong thighs, clearly defined. 
Hocks clean, strong, well let down, presenting an 
impressive combination of propelling power. Feet 
neither small nor large, round, firm, not spreading, 
and with deep, strong, horny pads and plenty of hair 
between toes. They should turn neither in nor out. 

Stern: Should be set on and carried level with the 
back, and when at work its action should be incessant 
in this, the brightest and merriest of the whole 
spaniel family. 

Coat: Flat or slightly waved, silky and very dense, 
with ample setter-like feather. 

Color and Markings: Blacks should be jet black, 
and reds, livers, etc., should never be faded or 
“washy” shades, but of good, sound colors. White on 
the chest of self-colors, while objectionable, should 
not disqualify. 

Weight: Not under 18 or exceeding 24 pounds. 
General Description: Embodying the foregoing, 
i.e., a neat-headed, wide-awake, serviceable-looking 
little dog, with an expression of great intelligence; 
short in body when viewed from above, yet standing 
over considerable ground for one of his inches upon 
strong, straight front legs, with wide, muscular quar¬ 
ters suggestive of immense power, especially when 
viewed from behind. A downward tendency in front 
he ought not to possess, but should stand well up at 
the shoulders, like the clever little sporting dog that 
he is. Massive in appearance by reason of his sturdy 
body, powerful quarters and strong, well-boned 
limbs, he should, nevertheless, impress one as being 
a dog capable of considerable speed combined with 
great powers of endurance and in all his movements 
he should be quick and merry, with an air of alert¬ 
ness and a carriage of head and stem suggestive of an 
inclination to work. 


Scale of Points: 


Skull 


8 

Muzzle 


10 

Eyes 


7 

Ears 


4 

Neck and shoulders 


15 

Body 


18 

Legs and feet 


18 

Stern 


5 

Coat 


10 

Color and marking 


5 


Total 

100 


CURLY-COATED RETRIEVER 

The curly-coated retriever is a living proof that 
quality of performance and good looks do not al¬ 
ways bring popularity. This is a dog of great beauty, 
and there never has been any question as to his water 
ability. Yet the breed has never reached great prom¬ 
inence, either on the bench or in the duck marshes. 
Perhaps the only exception to this is the great pop¬ 
ularity of the breed in New Zealand. There he is 
used both for wildfowling and quail shooting. Ap¬ 
parently the New Zealanders greatly prefer him. 

History. Perhaps the first allusion to them occurs 
in the Sportsmen's Cabinet (1803): “These dogs are 
exceedingly singular in their appearance, and most 
probably derive their origin from the Greenland 
dog, blended with some particular race of our own.” 

“Stonehenge,” in 1859, guessed that this cross 
was the Irish water spaniel. “. . . This variety of 
retriever is always a cross between the St. John’s 
Newfoundland and the water spaniel, which is gen¬ 
erally Irish.” Stonehenge may have been right, but 
other writers disputed this, pointing out that in 
crosses with the Irish water spaniel, the peculiar 
topknot of the Irish usually showed up, but it is 
absent in the curly-coated retriever. 

Other suggested crosses were the English water 
spaniel, the poodle, and perhaps the Gordon setter. 
These crosses undoubtedly were tried, but their final 
influence on the curly coat is not known. 

The curly-coated retriever was first shown on the 
bench in 1859. At the Islington International show 
in 1864, he was given a separate classification from 
other retrievers. Mr. Gorse’s Jet was the victor. Jet 
and Jet II dominated the show picture for several 
years. Later William Arkwright’s Sweep and Mr. 
Salter’s King Koffie gained fame. 

The Curly-Coated Retriever Club was formed in 
England in 1896. In February 1933, the Curly Re¬ 
triever Club was formed. Since that day, it has spon¬ 
sored the breed, and has given trials for curly coats. 

Perhaps the best known English field dogs in re¬ 
cent years have been Calgary Grizzly and Pycombe 
Sable. Both dogs, and others later, have shown up 
well enough in competition with other breeds. 

Writing in 1905 and 1906, the great American dog 
authority, James Watson, predicted that retrievers 
would never gain a foothold in the United States. 
He could not foresee modem hunting conditions, 
with duck flights dangerously reduced. Yet Watson 
felt that if any retriever breed was destined for pop¬ 
ularity here, it was the curly coat. He thought the 
breed a beautiful one, compared its coat favorably 
with that of the Chesapeake, and thought the dog’s 
coat was superior to that of the Irish water spaniel. 

Still, the curly coat has not gained popularity 
here, even though he was perhaps the first in the 
field so far as English retriever breeds are concerned. 
There were a scattered few of the curly coats in 
America from pre-Civil War days on. Two are men¬ 
tioned in 1907 as having created a very favorable 
opinion by their working ability. 

J. Gould Remick tried to popularize the breed 
just before World War II. During this period there 
were at least three curly coats who proved them¬ 
selves in field trial competition with Chesapeakes, 
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Plate VIII. Curly-Coated Retriever. 


Courtesy of Evelyn M. Shafer. 


Labradors, goldens, and Irish water spaniels. These 
were Sarona Sam of Marvadel, Sarona Jacob of Mar- 
vadel, both owned by Mr. Remick, and Carbon of 
Marvadel, owned by F. Royal Gammon. 

Characteristics. This dog is a square-built dog 
standing about 24 inches tall at the shoulder. He is 
a mass of tight curls from the occiputal crest of the 
head to the end of his tail. 

The curly-coated retriever is either black or dark 
liver. There are occasional white hairs on the chest, 
but a patch of white is severely penalized. Actual 
size and weight are not important, and the standard 
for the breed gives neither maximum nor minimum 
height or weight qualifications. 

The outstanding characteristics of the breed are 
water-going eagerness and stamina in cold water. 
The dogs will dive continuously after crippled 
ducks. They are good markers and have excellent 
memories. Most of them are good land workers, and 
are said to stand out in locating “runners.” 

An early criticism of them, which is not generally 
true today, was that they were hard mouthed. Most 
authorities consider them easy to train, and all are 
agreed as to the sweetness of their temper. Most 
Americans criticize them as being too slow in field 
trial work, while admitting their competence. In 
England, they are considered very fast, particularly 
in the water. 

Description and Standards. Head: Long and well 
proportioned, skull not too flat, jaws long and strong 


but not inclined to snipiness, nose black, in the 
black coated variety, with wide nostrils. Teeth strong 
and level. 

Eyes: Black or brown, but not yellow, rather 
large but not too prominent. 

Ears: Rather small, set on low, lying close to the 
head, and covered with short curls. 

Coat: Should be one mass of crisp curls all over. 
A slightly more open coat not to be severely pen¬ 
alized, but a saddle back or patch of uncurled hair 
behind the shoulder should be penalized, and a 
prominent white patch on breast is undesirable, but 
a few white hairs allowed in an otherwise good dog. 
Color, black or liver. 

Shoulders, Chest, Body, and Loins: Shoulders 
should be very deep, muscular, and obliquely 
placed. Chest not too wide, but decidedly deep. 
Body, rather short, muscular, and well ribbed up. 
Loins, powerful, deep and firm to the grasp. 

Legs and Feet: Legs should be of moderate 
length, forelegs straight and set well under the body. 
Quarters strong and muscular, hocks low to the 
ground with moderate bend to stifle and hock. Feet 
round and compact with well-arched toes. 

Tail: Should be moderately short, carried fairly 
straight and covered with curls, slightly tapering 
toward the point. 

General Appearance: Strong, smart, upstanding, 
showing activity, endurance, and intelligence. 

No numerical scale of points has been set up. 
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ENGLISH SETTER 

History. The English setter is America’s oldest 
gun-dog. Long before his short-haired rival, the 
pointer, came into popularity the English setter was 
proving a prime asset to the gun wherever American 
upland game birds were found. His firm entrench¬ 
ment in the affections of the American gunner made 
it doubly hard for the pointer to gain a foothold. 

Concerning the origin of the setter, the old-time 
writers agreed upon one thing. He was called “A 
spaniel improvea,” and most of the early writers 
maintained that the setting spaniel is an older breed 
than the pointer. Some others, including “Stone¬ 
henge,” intimate that there might have been an in¬ 
troduction of pointer blood in the early setting span¬ 
iels, but no proof of this has ever been offered. 

Strains. England has long had a number of vari¬ 
eties or strains of setters. Among them were the 
Featherstone, Southesk, Lovat, Naworth Castle, Sea- 
field, and Ossulton. Later came the Laveracks, estab¬ 
lished by Edward Laverack. Wales also had setters, 
the strain of that section being known as Llandid- 
loes, chalk white in color. Ireland had the Irish set¬ 
ters of solid red or red and white in color. Scotland 
had the black and tans, later known as the Gordons. 

Specimens of most of these breeds came to America 
in the early days. Occasionally a Russian setter came 
over. These strains were frequently intermingled and 
the offspring became known as “natives.” This desig¬ 
nation was, of course, erroneous but the name “na¬ 
tive” served as well as any. 

One of the earliest and most popular strains of 
“natives” was the Gildersleeve, held in high esteem 
particularly by the gunners of Maryland, Delaware, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Most of these medium¬ 
sized dogs were orange and white and were said to 
possess excellent noses and splendid action. 

Another orange and white strain was the Morford, 
established by Theodore Morford of Newton, N. J. 
The Morfords enjoyed considerable popularity and 
bred true to type. 

The Ethan Allens, founded by a sportsman of that 
name who lived at Pomfret, Conn., came in a variety 
of colors and were not level in conformation. These 
dogs were especially good on grouse, woodcock, and 
snipe. 

Another breed of so-railed “natives” which bred 
true to type and characteristics was that established 
by Asa Sherwood of Skaneateles, N. Y., and William 
Vie of St. Louis, Mo. These dogs probably bred as 
true to type as any strain established before or since. 

The Campbell setter, a strain established by M. C. 
and George M. Campbell of Springhill, Tenn., was 
the most popular and noted of the “natives.” The 
Messrs. Campbell entered their dogs fearlessly in 
Southern field trials where they acquired an enviable 
reputation. The strain was, like many others, a mix¬ 
ture of many lines, with the Gordon probably, and 
the Irish setter certainly, contributing most. The 
original fountainheads of the strain were Mason’s 
Jeff, a black dog, and Fan or Old Fannie, a white 
and lemon bitch. It has been said that every puppy 
from this mating developed into an exceptional bird 
dog. 

One of the first of these offspring was Old Buck, 


which produced Buck, Jr., when bred to Old Joe, a 
son of Otto and Fannie. Buck, Jr., when bred to El- 
cho, probably the best, and certainly the most 
famous, Irish setter of all time, produced Joe, Jr., the 
greatest of all the Campbells. The first dog to win a 
field trial in America was a black setter named Night, 
the property of H. C. Pritchett of Nashville, Tenn. 
Night was a native-bred dog but his dam was a 
Campbell setter, being by Otto and out of Fan. He 
won the free-for-all stake of the first American field 
trial, sponsored by the Tennessee Sportsman’s As¬ 
sociation and held near Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 8, 
1874. 

Mr. Edward Laverack, whose Laverack strain was 
attracting much attention on both sides of the water, 
began to experiment with the Duke-Rhoebe-Laver- 
ack cross and these dogs quickly came to the fore¬ 
front. They attracted the attention of Mr. R. Pur- 
cell-Llewellin, at that time an extensive breeder, and 
it was from this stock that the strain now known as 
the Llewellin setter was established. 

One of Mr. Llewellin’s early exportations to North 
America was Petrel, who was bred to Dan and then 
sold to L. H. Smith of Strathroy, Ontario. Petrel 
whelped after her arrival and one of her puppies was 
Gladstone, later to become one of the greatest of the 
early American-Llewellins. Mr. Smith gave Glad¬ 
stone, as a very young puppy, to P. H. Bryson of 
Memphis, Tenn. The dog developed rapidly and 
soon became famous, both as a field performer and 
as a sire. He had much to do with the great popular¬ 
ity of the so-called Llewellin strain in this country. 

Interest in the setters increased rapidly and it was 
only natural that there was much difference of opin¬ 
ion concerning the merits of the Campbell “natives” 
and the vaunted “blue-blooded” Llewellins. These 
discussions reached a climax in the great match race 
between Joe, Jr., the greatest of the Campbells, and 
Gladstone, the chief of the American-Llewellin tribe, 
and the greatest exponent of the Duke-Rhoebe- 
Laveracks. 

The race was scheduled as a three-day endurance 
test, but shortly before the date set Gladstone had 
the misfortune to fracture the tip of his tail and came 
to the mark with the tip wrapped in bandages of 
canvas glued together. At the request of his owner 
the race was limited to two days, $500 a side, with 
the number of actual points on quail to be the only 
determining factor. Style, speed, range, and other 
field trial qualifications to be disregarded. 

At the end of the first day Joe, Jr. was four points 
up on the “blueblood,” having 34 to Gladstone’s 30. 
Early the next day Gladstone passed his rival, and 
the Campbell, which had gone lame, looked like a 
sure loser. Joe, Jr., recovered, however, and at noon¬ 
time was one point in the lead. He worked out of his 
lameness in the afternoon and began scoring rapidly, 
winning at sundown with the decisive score of 61 
points to Gladstone’s 52. 

The Llewellins, however, continued to gain popu¬ 
larity, due to general excellence in field performance 
coupled with a well-planned advertising campaign. 
So great did the Llewellin vogue become that, with 
some American breeders, it amounted to almost a 
fetish. For more years than were good for the strain, 
the owner who could not boast that his dog’s pedi¬ 
gree traced back in an unbroken line to the Duke- 
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Plate IX. English Setter: Sam L’s Skygo, All-Age Winner. 


Rhoebe-Laveracks was looked upon as one who 
could not recognize the best. Too many Llewellin 
breeders began to pay more attention to pedigrees 
than to proved field qualities and the popularity of 
the strain began to decline. The Field Dog Stud 
Book recognizes the “Llewellin” as a separate and 
distinct strain, but no dog is designated as a “Lle¬ 
wellin” whose pedigree does not trace back to the 
original fountainheads without an outcross. 

At the present time there are comparatively few 
100 per cent Llewellins in the country, although the 
majority of our English setters have a preponderance 
of that blood. Color had nothing to do with the 
strain, but many novices today erroneously classify 
any lightly-marked blue-ticked English setter as a 
“Llewellin.” 

Mr. Laverack’s breed of dogs stemmed from Ponto 
and Old Moll, a brace of dogs he obtained from the 
Reverend Mr. Harrison of Carlisle in 1825. Mr. 
Laverack stated that the Rev. Mr. Harrison had 
kept the strain pure for 35 years before he acquired 
Ponto and Old Moll. 

Duke, the property of Barclay Field, was a black 
and white dog which came to be known as Field’s 
Duke. His dam was descended from the North of 
England Border breed which was favored by Sir Vin¬ 
cent Corbett. His sire was Sir F. Graham’s Duke. Ac¬ 
cording to early writers, he had quite a reputation 


but was never able to display his good qualities in 
public, appearing, on these occasions, to be deficient 
in nose. 

Rhoebe was a heavily marked black, white, and 
tan with little quality of conformation. Neither was 
she considered a field performer, but this cross pro¬ 
duced excellent dogs, which continued to produce 
exceptional performers when bred to Laverack 
bitches. Rhoebe was owned by Mr. Statter. 

In 1871, while attending the field trials at Shrews¬ 
bury, Mr. Llewellin purchased Dan and Dick, sons of 
Field’s Duke and Statter’s Rhoebe, for breeding to 
his Laverack bitches. Thus was the foundation of 
the “Llewellin” strain laid. Much has been written 
about the origin of this strain, and some authorities 
claim that the Duke-Rhoebe-Laveracks were bred 
by Mr. Laverack some time before Mr. Llewellin be¬ 
came interested in the cross. It was the latter, and 
his kennel manager, G. Teasdale Buckell, who pop¬ 
ularized the “Llewellin breed” and gave it its ac¬ 
cepted name. 

Llewellin’s Dan was a dog of great prepotency and 
when he was crossed with the flighty Laverack 
bitches he seemed to add just what was needed and 
his offspring were dogs of sterling qualities. Foremost 
of these, of course, was the great Gladstone. This 
handsome white, black, and tan dog possessed un¬ 
usual stamina, great hunting intelligence, an un- 
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usual nose, and the right amount of highstrung 
nervous energy. In addition he was a great sire. 

Count Noble, imported by David Sanborn of Bal¬ 
timore, was another early Llewellin who had a great 
influence on the setters of America. He came over at 
just the right time, for there were many daughters 
of Gladstone to come to his court and this cross was 
very successful. He was also a fine field performer 
and won several times in trials. He was especially 
good on prairie chickens. He sired 30 winners, five 
more than Gladstone. Another successful cross with 
Count Noble were the daughters of Dashing Rover. 
Count Noble made a great impression and his name 
is found in the pedigrees of many present-day setters. 

Leicester, also imported by Mr. L. H. Smith, en¬ 
joyed considerable patronage and is generally con¬ 
sidered one of the pillars of American field trial set¬ 
ters, but he produced to Dart alone. His daughters, 
however, were good producers. 

Druid, imported by Arnold Burgess of Hillsdale, 
Mich., in 1877 is another which exerted considerable 
influence on the setter in this country. 

Space will not permit a tabulation of anything 
like all the setters which helped make the field-type 
English setter as we know him today. Among them, 
however, were Dan Gladstone, Ruby’s Dan, Sports¬ 
man, Gath, Roderigo, Count Gladstone IV, and 
Eugene T. Also not to be overlooked were Antonio, 
Rodfield, Tony Boy, Mohawk II, Prince Rodney, 
and Connell’s Gleam. Later came Candy Kid, Eu¬ 
gene M, Fairy Beau, Marse Ben, Eugene’s Ghost, 
Phil Essig, and still later Sport’s Peerless and Floren- 
dale Lou’s Beau. 

Lamberton’s Mack was a great grouse dog which 
produced a good number of grand gun-dogs in the 
East. But the setter which is more responsible than 
any other single setter sire for the excellence of the 
grouse and woodcock dogs in this country is Nugym, 
the son of Eugym Mohawk and Bridge’s Bonnie Las¬ 
sie. Nugym produced 93 winners which ran up a 
total of 400 wins. Sam L’s Skyrocket is another noted 
producer of excellent grouse dogs, and his blood 
seems to be carrying on his prepotency. 

The setter sire producing the greatest number of 
winners to date is Sport’s Peerless, with 132 win¬ 
ners to his credit. Next to him is Florendale Lou’s 
Beau with 109. Both are now dead but their de- 
scendents are carrying on. 

Time was when the English setter had things 
pretty much his own way in American field trials. 
In fact, so superior was his performance to that of 
the pointer that competition between the two breeds 
was considered not very sporting, and the pointer 
had separate stakes in which to display his wares. 
This is certainly no longer true today, for, in annex¬ 
ing field trial laurels, the pointer has surpassed his 
long-haired rival, who finds himself hard put to hold 
his own. 

Development. The argument concerning the mer¬ 
its of setters of the early days and setters of the pres¬ 
ent is always in evidence where “old-timers” gather. 
It will, of course, never be settled, for hunting condi¬ 
tions have changed, game supplies have diminished, 
and modern requirements are a bit different. There 
are those who contend, and with sound argument, 
too, that the setter has not gone backward but, 


rather, the pointer has improved. Be that as it may, 
it is a fact that the period when preference for the 
“Llewellin” strain bordered on the fanatic and many 
setter breeders paid far more attention to pedigrees 
than to the field performance and qualities of pros¬ 
pective sires, was concurrent with the pointer’s rise 
in field trials. Breeders of the short-hair have always 
flocked to the sire that could and did prove his abil¬ 
ity in the hunting field. Regardless of the fact that 
the pointer is now winning more places in field trials 
than the setter, the prime favorite of the early days 
will always remain a favorite wherever upland game 
birds are hunted, for his handsome appearance and 
lovable disposition win friends everywhere. 

The first National Bird Dog Championship was 
won by the setter, Count Gladstone IV, in 1896. Each 
succeeding year found a setter at the top of the class 
(the diminutive setter bitch, Sioux, proclaimed by 
many as the greatest bird dog of all times, having 
won the title twice, 1901 and 1902) until 1909, when 
the pointer, Manitoba Rap, gained the crown. 

Setters held forth for the next four years, with 
Monora, Eugene M, Commissioner, and Phillipides 
winning the title, until the pointer Comanche Frank 
was crowned in 1914. From 1918, when Joe Muncie 
won it, until 1926, when Feagin’s Mohawk Pal won 
it, the pointers held the stage. Feagin’s Mohawk Pal 
is the only setter to have won the title three times 
(1926, 1928, and 1930). It was not until 1939 that 
another setter, Sport’s Peerless Pride, could gain the 
honors; and then began another period of pointer 
supremacy until 1946, when the sensational little 
setter, Mississippi Zev, won the stake outstandingly. 
In addition, Zev won the National Amateur Cham¬ 
pionship, the Texas Open Championship, and the 
Regional Amateur title. 

The history of upland game bird hunting in this 
country is heavily dotted with the names of famous 
English setters. For every one which, through oppor¬ 
tunities, gained national or sectional acclaim there 
are literally thousands of no less proficient setter per¬ 
formers who will be long remembered in the small 
circle of their local activities. 

Characteristics. The English setter thrives on at¬ 
tention and affection. He loves to be in the company 
of a kind master, to hunt for him and to worship him. 
His performance is at its best when his training has 
not been hurried or forced. Once the setter learns a 
lesson he learns it well and is not so apt to forget or 
disregard it as the pointer. He is also much more 
prone to become a “one-man” dog than his short- 
haired rival. 

Field Qualities. The First American Field Quail 
Futurity was won by the setter Tonopaugh, in 
i9°5- 

For many years setters dominated this stake— 
until 1947—but no setter won it since 1929 when 
Outacite topped the field and only four setters 
have even placed in this classic since 1935. In 1947, 
however, the sensational Tennessee Zev, son of the 
illustrious four-times champion, Mississippi Zev, 
won the stake with a brilliant performance, defeat¬ 
ing 93 other entrants. It is a rather significant fact 
that no setter has even won a place in the Ameri¬ 
can Field Pheasant Futurity established in 1934. 

No setter has ever won the National Derby Cham- 
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pionship. This is interpreted by some authorities 
as proof that the setter does not mature as early 
or reach the peak of his capabilities as soon as the 
pointer. 

Field trials, however, while serving as an indicator 
of breed performance and popularity, do not tell 
the whole story. The many splendid qualities of the 
English setter will always endear him to the sports¬ 
man who prefers gunning success to field trial wins. 
And for the sportsman who fully appreciates the 

t reasures of a day afield with a willing, industrious, 
oyal, and affectionate gun-dog companion that is 
also a thing of beauty in action and repose, the Eng¬ 
lish setter knows no peer. 

Selection and Training. In choosing a young setter 
gun-dog prospect one should look for boldness, grace 
of carriage, and sturdy, yet not bulky, conformation. 
Setters come in a variety of colors: white and black; 
white, black, and tan; white and orange; blue belton, 
orange belton, and, occasionally white and chestnut. 
Color makes no difference in field performance or a 
dog’s general abilities, yet, all other factors being 
equal, it is best to choose one on which white pre¬ 
dominates. A heavily marked dog or one of the bel¬ 
ton types is sometimes rather difficult to see in the 
field, particularly on a cloudy, hazy, or rainy day. 

Be sure that he comes from ancestors that have 
proved their worth as hunting dogs. If his parents 
are good field performers the chances are high that 
he will also, under proper training, develop into a 
good gun-dog. 

Do not try to rush his education or crowd him in 
his training. Allow his natural instincts to develop 
and direct them in the proper channels. Be extremely 
careful in the use of force. Many good young setters 
have been ruined by too much correction or punish¬ 
ment when they did not know why it was being ad¬ 
ministered. Be sure that your dog knows why before 
you punish him. A sharp scolding or a bit of shaming 
can often accomplish much more than painful force. 
Never take a chance on cowing the young dog. The 
setter, while sensitive, is not generally a timid fellow, 
but his reaction to kind treatment and his aversion 
to punishment that he does not understand are parts 
of his nature. He can be led into doing great deeds, 
but he hates to be forced, and once he begins to sulk 
you have a problem on your hands. 

Other than the above words of caution, there are 
no specific training instructions which pertain only 
to the setter. Standard procedures are generally read¬ 
ily effective, but one should always bear in mind 
that in training a young dog of any breed or strain 
each individual should be treated as such and his 
distinctive characteristics should be carefully studied 
in order that one may build the training program 
around them. It is not as hard as it may sound, if 
one will only be patient and not expect too much 
too soon. 

Above all, make a companion of your setter. Spend 
as much time with him as possible. You will grow to 
understand each other better and more quickly. It 
is safe to prophesy that your setter will meet you 
more than halfway. 

“Once a setter-man, always a setter-man,” is an 
old saying which is by no means a half-truth. The 
man who owns one English setter shouts the praises 


of the breed to the housetops. The one who owns two 
English setters does the same thing—only louder! 

Description and Standards. The physical standards 
of the breed follow: 

Head: Long and lean, with a well-defined stop. 
The skull oval from ear to ear, of medium width, 
giving brain room but with no suggestion of coarse¬ 
ness, with but little difference between the width 
at base of skull and at brows and with a moderately 
defined occipital protuberance. Brows should be at 
a sharp angle from the muzzle. Muzzle should be 
long and square, of width in harmony with the skull, 
without any fullness under the eyes and straight from 
eyes to tip of nose. A dishface or Roman nose is ob¬ 
jectionable. The lips should be square and fairly 
pendant. Nose should be black or dark liver in color, 
except in white, lemon and white, orange and white, 
or liver and white dogs, when it may be of lighter 
color. Nostrils should be wide apart and large in the 
openings. Jaws should be of equal length. An over¬ 
shot or undershot jaw is objectionable. Ears should 
be placed close to head, well back and set low, of 
moderate length, slightly rounded at the ends, and 
covered with silky hair. Eyes should be bright, intel¬ 
ligent, mild, and dark brown in color. 

Neck: The neck should be long and lean, arched 
at the chest, and not too throaty. 

Shoulders: Shoulders should be formed to per¬ 
mit perfect freedom of action to the forelegs. 
Shoulder blades should be long, wide, sloping mod¬ 
erately well back and standing fairly close together 
at the top. 

Chest: Chest between shoulder blades should be 
of good depth but not of excessive width. 

Ribs: Ribs, back of the shoulders, should spring 
gradually to the middle of the body and then taper 
to the back ribs, which should be of good depth. 

Back: Back should be strong at the junction with 
the loin and should be straight or sloping upward 
very slightly to the top of the shoulder, the whole 
forming a graceful outline of medium length, with¬ 
out sway or drop. Loins should be strong, moderate 
in length, slightly arched, but not to the extent of 
being roached or wheel backed. Hip bones should 
be wide apart without too sudden drop to the root of 
the tail. 

Forelegs: The arms should be flat and muscular, 
with bone fully developed and muscles hard and 
devoid of flabbiness; of good length from the point 
of shoulder to the elbow, and set at such an angle 
as will bring the legs fairly under the dog. Elbows 
should have no tendency to turn either in or out. 
The pastern should be short, strong, and nearly 
round, with the slope from the pastern joint to the 
foot deviating very slightly forward from the per¬ 
pendicular. 

Hindlegs: The hindlegs should have wide, mus¬ 
cular thighs with well-developed lower thighs. Stifles 
should be well bent and strong. Hocks should be 
wide and flat. The pastern should be short, strong, 
and nearly round, with the slope from the pastern 
joint to the foot deviating very slightly forward from 
the perpendicular. 

Feet: Feet should be closely set and strong, pads 
well developed and tough, toes well arched and pro¬ 
tected with short thick hair. 
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Tail: Tail should be straight, set low, and taper 
to a fine point, with only sufficient length to meet the 
hocks, or less. The feather must be straight and silky, 
falling loosely in a fringe and tapering to the point 
when the tail is raised. There must be no bushiness. 
The tail should not curve sideways or above the level 
of the back. 

Coat: Coat should be flat and of good length, 
without curl; not soft or woolly. The feather on the 
legs should be moderately thin and regular. 

Weight: Dogs about 55 to 70 pounds; bitches, 50 
to 65 pounds. 

Height: Dogs, about 23 to 25 inches; bitches, 22 to 
24 inches. 

Colors: Black, white, and tan; black and white; 
blue belton; lemon and white; lemon belton; orange 
and white; orange belton; liver and white; liver 
belton; solid white. 

Markings: Dogs without heavy patches of color on 
the body, but flecked all over preferred. 

Symmetry: The harmony of all parts to be con¬ 
sidered. Symmetrical dogs will have level back or be 
very slightly higher at the shoulders than at the hips. 
Balance, harmony of proportion, and an appearance 
of breeding and quality to be looked for, and coarse¬ 
ness avoided. 

Movement and Carriage: An easy, free and grace¬ 
ful movement, suggesting rapidity and endurance. 
A lively tail and a high carriage of head. Stiltiness, 
cumbersome and lumbering gaits are objectionable. 

Scale of Points: 

Head 

Skull 5 

Ears 5 

Eyes 5 

Muzzle 5 20 

Body 

Neck 5 

Chest and Shoulders 12 

Back, Loin, and Ribs 10 27 

Running Gear 

Forelegs 5 

Hips, Thighs, and Hindlegs 12 

Feet 6 23 

Coat 

Length and Texture 5 

Color and Marking 3 8 

Tail 

Length and Carriage 5 5 

General Appearance and Action 
Symmetry, Style and Movement 12 

Weight and Size 5 17 

Total 100 100 

Breeders. A complete roster of the breeders of Eng¬ 
lish setters in this country would fill a sizable vol¬ 
ume itself and, of course, is impracticable here. 
There is no section of the country where this grand 
bird dog cannot be found and there is no type of 
upland game bird which he cannot or will not 
handle successfully. His versatility and his ability to 
adapt himself to almost any type of hunting make 
him popular wherever the shotgun is used in hunt¬ 
ing. 

Some well-known setter breeders are: Virgil P. 
Hawse, Staunton, Va.; Harold Shaw, Spokane, 
Wash.; Sam Light, Punxsutawney, Pa.; F. H. Farns¬ 
worth, Chicago, Ill.; W. Lee White, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Carl E. Duffield, Tyler, Texas; and Edward Soph, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


FOXHOUND 

History. The foxhound is our oldest sporting dog. 
When he first reached the shores of this country 
is uncertain, although it is known that hounds 
roamed American woods more than 200 years before 
the Declaration of Independence. These were the 
dogs said to be hounds, which Hernando De Soto, 
the Spanish explorer, had with him when he dis¬ 
covered the Mississippi River in 1541. De Soto, of 
course, was not a fox hunter; he is said to have used 
these hounds in hunting Indians. 

Lord Baltimore, in his plans for the settlement 
of Maryland, recognized the value of “dogs” in col¬ 
onization efforts and made it a definite requirement 
that each family should bring at least one “dog” 
to the new country. Although these dogs, or hounds, 
very likely ran foxes on occasion, it was not for sport 
alone that their presence was desired; hunting then 
generally was a necessity, not a sport. 

Perhaps the father of American fox hunting was 
one of Lord Baltimore’s friends, one Robert Brooke, 
whom Baltimore appointed as a member of the 
“Privy Council of State within our said Province of 
Maryland.” Mr. Brooke, his wife, eight sons, two 
daughters, 28 servants, his household goods, supplies 
—and hounds arrived from England on June 30, 
1650. Mr. Brooke lived only five years after coming 
to America, but he is recognized as the first Master 
of a pack of hounds in this country. His early activ¬ 
ities mark the beginning of a sport which spread 
rapidly and widely and is now enjoyed by practically 
every state of the Union, American fox hunting. 

Mr. Brooke’s sons, and their sons and their son’s 
sons, kept, bred, and hunted hounds descended from 
the original pack. True, they did not confine their 
hunting to foxes alone, but Reynard provided the 
greatest share of their sport. The Brooke hounds 
still live on, and descendants from the original fam¬ 
ily still breed them and hunt them. New blood was 
brought in occasionally; that was only to be ex¬ 
pected. But enough resemblance to the original 
stock still exists in the present-day Brooke hound 
to stamp him as a definite entity. 

The establishment of the first pack in England 
used exclusively for fox hunting has been given 
numerous dates, 1666, 1690, and 1698 being named 
most often, and Viscount Lowther, Lord Arundel, 
and Thomas Boothby being separately credited with 
ownership. For this reason, perhaps, there are those 
who maintain that fox packs have existed in this 
country almost as long as they have in England. This 
is probably erroneous, for the early American fox 
packs were almost certainly used to hunt other game 
as well as fox. The American foxhound is a versatile 
creature and can be trained to hunt almost any ani¬ 
mal which leaves a scented trail on the ground. 

One of the most interesting fox packs of the early 
days was the Castle Hill Hounds, established by 
Dr. Thomas Walker, of Albemarle County, Va., in 
1742. Dr. Walker was a man of magnificent phy¬ 
sique, marvelous endurance, and superb horseman¬ 
ship. He was a “hell-to-breakfast” sportsman and his 
many feats in the field gave birth to the expression 
“the Devil and Tom Walker.” 

Considerably over 100 years from the establish¬ 
ment of the Castle Hill Hounds, Mrs. Allan Potts, 
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a lineal descendant of Dr. Walker, became its Master 
and the pack gained the distinction of being the first 
of record to be owned and hunted by an American 
woman. 

Many of the founders of this nation were fox- 
hunters. Foremost among these was George Wash¬ 
ington, who learned much of the sport, while still 
in his teens, from Thomas, Lord Fairfax. Many of 
the entries in Washington’s diaries recount his fox¬ 
hunting activities and he took great pride in his 
hounds, carefully selecting them for speed, endur¬ 
ance, and hunting intelligence. During the period 
from 1759 to 1774, Washington devoted almost all 
of his spare time to foxhunting, and when he rode 
across his acres on inspection trips he was generally 
accompanied by hounds in the hopes of a chance 
chase. 

The Marquis de Lafayette sent Washington seven 
"stag-hounds” which arrived late in August 1785. 
These large French hounds did not take well to fox 
and Washington was disappointed in them. Wash¬ 
ington, however, continued to hunt fox until the 
late 1780’s. Thomas Jefferson, though not quite so 
closely identified with the sport as Washington, was 
an ardent fox hunter, as were also Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton and John Marshall. 

The early history of American fox hunting was 
written across the broad reaches of Maryland and 
Virginia; the sport soon spread to other sections. 
In 1766, 27 Philadelphia and New Jersey sportsmen 
gathered at the Philadelphia Coffee House and 
formed the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, the first 
fox-hunting club to be organized in this country. 
The New Jersey members were residents of Glou¬ 
cester County, from which the club took its name. 
Before this time, however, the sport had already 
gained a foothold in Pennsylvania. One of the rules 
of the club, to the effect that “The sportsman who 
first touches the fox after the dogs have caught him, 
or who first touches the tree on which the fox may 
have taken shelter, if he does not make his escape 
therefrom, shall be entitled to the brush,” is indica¬ 
tive that the game was the gray fox, as his red cousin 
seldom takes to trees. 

Even in those days there was much heated debate, 
in print, among the farmers of New Jersey regarding 
the sport of fox hunting, some denouncing the prac¬ 
tice and others defending it with equal vigor. 

Interest in the sport continued to grow and spread 
to other localities. The formalities of the chase be¬ 
came more pronounced as the sport grew, and 
through this common bond the sportsmen of the 
colonies were brought into closer understanding. 

Fox hunting was enjoyed in New York as early 
as the 1760’s, the gentry and farmers of “the English 
settlements of Oyster Bay, Hempstead, Long Island, 
and Westchester County” banding their individual 
hounds together in a common pack to hunt, on 
stated days, the hare or an outlying fox or deer. In 
fact, Manhattan Island was the scene of many fox 
hunts in the early days. 

Sportsmen loved and were sentimental about their 
hounds even as they are now. In Volume I of J. Blan 
Van Urk’s masterful work, The Story of American 
Fox Hunting, appears the following tribute to one 
of the hounds of the Washington Hunt, written by 
“A Member”: 


“Died, on the 25th ult. in Fairfax county, old June, for 
many seasons the favorite leader of the Washington pack of 
fox hounds. 

“If the deceased was not the best to find, she was amongst 
the best chasing hounds that ever was followed; whether at 
hits, heels, or close running, she had few equals. Her voice 
was truth itself, and whenever she gave tongue, her compan¬ 
ions always hark'd with attention. But after being herself in 
at the death of so many, grim death has run into her, Alas! 
nor the woods of Arlington, nor Chapman’s fields, will ever 
more re-echo her voice . . . neither, by one of her infallible 
hits, shall we again be reminded of the poet’s lines . . . 

“See where they spread 

“And range around, and dash the glittering dew. 

“If some staunch hound with her authentic voice 
“Avow the recent tail, the justling tribe 
“Attend her call; then with one mutual cry 
“The welcome news confirm, and echoing hills 
“Repeat the pleasing tale.’’ 

Even then the subject of hound speed was a matter 
for much discussion, even in print, several well- 
known sportsmen contending that the breeding 
tendency was wrongly in the direction of placing too 
much emphasis on fleetness to the detriment of nose 
and tongue. They warned that if the practice con¬ 
tinued, many hounds would become practically 
worthless from a sporting standpoint because they 
were “too fast for their noses.” 

It was only natural that such a rare sport should 
gain a place in the scheme of things in other com¬ 
munities. The first record of foxes in the Carolinas 
was contained in a legislative act in the State of 
Franklin (North Carolina) in 1785 which deter¬ 
mined the legal currency for the state. This act 
provided that the skin of a raccoon or fox repre¬ 
sented the value of a shilling and three pence. 

In the 1820’s the Raleigh Hunt was formed; club 
records show that the red fox had not yet come to 
that section and the gray fox provided the sport. 

Also in existence about the same time was the 
Smithfield Hunt, which apparently enjoyed the 
sport in a less formal manner than the Raleigh. 
Considerable rivalry existed between the two. 

The Byron strain of hounds, established by Col¬ 
onel Thomas Goode Tucker, of Gaston, N. C., and 
named for his famous stallion hound Byron, enjoyed 
great popularity in that state for a long time. 

It is said that the red fox was first introduced into 
South Carolina in 1783 by an English captain, Wil¬ 
liam Rapilir, who hade the planting in the Abbe¬ 
ville district. 

The sport in that area was mot followed in the 
English manner, but rather with the friendly in¬ 
formality which has characterized Southern fox 
hunting since its inception. 

There is little authentic early history of fox hunt¬ 
ing in Georgia. Deer hunting seems to have been 
the field sport of the gentry in early times. Possibly 
the first red foxes ever to come to Georgia were those 
shipped by W. T. Porter, then editor of The Spirit 
of the Times , to Colonel George F. L. Birdsong in 
1849. Some of these were “planted” on Pine Moun¬ 
tain, in Talbot County, and took to their new home 
well, multiplying rapidly. 

There are records of fox hunting in Alabama as 
early as 1838 and in Louisiana before that. Missis¬ 
sippi and Arkansas planters were devotees of fox 
hunting and many maintained packs in the early 
1800’s. Tennessee sportsmen also played their part 
in the early development of the breed. 
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What was most likely the first American military 
hunt club was organized at Fort Gibson, Okla., in 

l8 35 * . . 

Fox hunting had become a favorite pastime of the 

sporting gentry in almost every section of settled 
country in the early 1800’s, and as time passed it was 
only natural that more interest should be shown in 
improving the foxhound. 

Different conditions, such as type of terrain, scope 
of country, preference in hunting methods, called 
for different kinds of hunting. In the East and in 
parts of Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky where 
organized hunt clubs held scheduled meets at stated 
intervals, in the formal English manner, it was nec¬ 
essary that the pack be amenable to discipline if 
the field were to get the most enjoyment out of the 
chase. In the South, and in other parts of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Kentucky and in the Middle West, 
where the hunting was of an informal nature and 
the pack was made up of individual hounds owned 
by neighboring planters or businessmen, conditions 
required that hounds, while willing to hark in im¬ 
mediately and run as a pack, should be possessed 
of great independence and cast at greater ranges. In 
the North, where the fox was and is shot for his 
pelt, a somewhat slow, painstaking, and steady 
hound was desired. 

When the red fox—faster, more cunning, and with 
more stamina than his gray cousin—came drifting 
across the borders of the southerly states, the com¬ 
paratively slow hounds of the early days, which had 
given such royal sport on the gray fox, were simply 
unable to meet the challenge of the quarry from 
the North and serious-minded fox hunters set to 
work to meet that challenge by developing faster 
hounds. 

Breeding experiments were conducted in many 
quarters, and soon practically every section had its 
own “strain,” which—to the originators, at least- 
had no superiors—until they were defeated by the 
hounds of another section. Then, most likely, new 
blood was brought in and the experimenting started 
all over again. A number of the strains, however, 
were kept “pure” and are still in existence today. 
Some are still growing in popularity. 

Development. The two most popular strains of 
foxhounds in the country today, with the exception 
of those used in formal hunt club packs, are the 
Walker and the Trigg. These two now officially 
recognized strains, although started on different 
foundations, are related not too distantly. The 
origin and the development of each will be dis¬ 
cussed at greater length later. 

The Buckfield hound has long been a favorite in 
New England. These rather large, heavy-boned dogs 
have great power to enable them to negotiate the 
rugged covers and terrain of the northeastern states. 
They have keen noses, good mouths, and seem 
specially well equipped for hunting in New England. 

This breed is said to have started in about 1858 
when a Canadian peddler came to the town of Buck- 
field, Maine. With him he brought a red and blue- 
mottled bitch named Skip. The unusual-looking dog 
is described as looking like a cross between a fox¬ 
hound and an Irish setter. At about that time an 
American, described as a “tramp,” came to the 
Maine village and had with him a black, stump¬ 


tailed hound named Tige, which his master claimed 
was of English ancestry. From the mating of these 
two dogs came Bose, a compact, red bitch, somewhat 
shaggy in coat with considerable flag on her tail and 
hindquarters. Bose, an exceptional fox dog, is cred¬ 
ited with being the mother of the Buckfields. 

B. F. Robinson, of Mount Sterling, Ky., bred a 
strain of hounds which bore his name and had many 
admirers. He developed them by breeding the Irish 
hounds to hounds which came from some of the 
older Maryland packs. 

W. C. Goodman obtained some of the Robinsons 
and crossed them with his own dogs, which w r ere of 
the Maupin-Walker blood. In this manner he pro¬ 
duced the Goodman hound; most of this breed were 
splendid individuals. 

The Wild Goose hounds of Tennessee were de¬ 
veloped in 1835 by C. S. Lewis and John Fuquay of 
Virginia and brought to Tennessee by Mr. Lewis. 
They w r ere successfully bred by William Lewis, 
Walter Crawford, and Robert Gates. 

The Redbone was a strain of Southern hound 
which w r as used in fox hunting for a number of 
years. These dogs have good noses and are painstak¬ 
ing trailers, but they do not possess the speed neces¬ 
sary for top-flight fox hunting, particularly on red 
fox. They were generally discarded for fox hunting 
purposes in the early 1900’s, although here and there 
some of this blood is still used. The Redbone, how¬ 
ever, has not passed into limbo. He has become a 
specialist after coon and possum, and there is no 
section of the South where he cannot be found—or, 
rather, some hound or pack whose owner boasts of 
their Redbone lineage. Almost any solid red hound 
of the smallish order, or red with black saddle, is 
generally called a “Redbone” by those who are not 
intimately acquainted with his immediate ancestry. 
But there is no denying the fact that many of the 
best tree dogs in the country are Redbones who 
make the swamplands ring with their musical cry 
after raccoon. 

In Arkansas, Judge C. Floyd Huff, of Hot Springs, 
set a fast pace with his Arkansas Travelers, which 
were very popular throughout that state and Louis¬ 
iana. Judge Huff’s original stock were “Missouri” 
hounds. To prevent inbreeding to an injurious ex¬ 
tent and also to give his hounds a bit more size and 
bone, Judge Huff imported a couple of hounds from 
England. Later he secured La Tosca, a celebrated 
hound by Big Strive out of Lygia, from Norvin T. 
Harris of Kentucky. These crosses brought to the 
pack the qualities the Arkansas jurist wanted. 

Mr. J. M. Avent, of Hickory Valley, Tenn., whose 
fame is almost legendary wherever hound and bird- 
dog men gather, developed a strain which carried 
his colors and name to hunting fame. These dogs 
w^ere a mixture of the Ferguson Virginia Black and 
Tans, “Bachelors,” and the “native” hounds which 
had been used for years with great success around 
Hickory Valley. Mr. Thomas Hitchcock obtained a 
number of these dogs and hunted them in South 
Carolina, running them separately from his other 
pack. Mr. Paul Rainey purchased quite a number 
of these dogs and took them on his big-game hunts 
in Africa, running lion and other beasts of prey. He 
also hunted wolves and coyotes throughout the West 
with them. 












Although Mr. Avent achieved his greatest fame as 
a developer and handler of field trial bird dogs, he 
was almost as equally well known as a huntsman 
and woodsman. Many prominent sportsmen, includ¬ 
ing Theodore Roosevelt, hunted bear with his pack 
in the Mississippi Delta country. 

One of Mr. A vent’s famous hounds was Ringgold, 
which he had trained to trail up lost or bolting bird 
dogs. When a dog refused to handle to the course 
and went self-hunting, Ringgold was placed on his 
track; he could be generally depended upon to 
round up the miscreant or bring him to bay. For 
a good many years Mr. Avent kept such a hound 
as part of his bird-dog training equipment; this 
hound was always known as Ringgold. Other well- 
known strains were the Whitlocks, Wash Rheas, 
Poolers, Greenbackers, Longfellows, and Williams. 

In 1893 a group of foxhunting enthusiasts gath¬ 
ered at Waverly, Miss., as the guests of Captain Billy 
and Val Young. There the National Fox Hunters 
Association was organized. 

Beginning November 20, 1894 and lasting for 
three days, the organization held its first annual 
field trials at Olympia, Ky. After hunting for three 
days without any decisive work, on account of ex¬ 
tremely dry weather, the meet was called off with 
no awards made. 

The second meet was held at Owingsville, Ky., 
beginning December 2, 1895. First in the Derby (for 
dogs under 18 months of age) went to Jay Bird (by 
Sam out of Lou), owned by Walker and Hagan. Sec¬ 
ond place went to the Bourbon Kennels’ Red Blaze 
(by Rare out of Rill), while third was annexed by 
A. Ware’s Speed (by Ranger out of Old Speed). 

The All-Age stake went to Spencer Brother’s Kit 
(by Gamester out of Lou), with E. H. Walker’s 
Lewis (by Brewer out of Mag) second. Third place 
was won by Strodes Valley Kennel Club’s Bird (by 
Kale out of Hett). 

At the third annual meet, held at Bardstown, Ky., 
beginning Nov. 17, 1896, Gamester Kennels’ Prudy 
(by Gamester out of Queen) won the Derby, with 
E. H. Walker’s Rock (by Joe Carr out of Alice) 
second and H. C. Trigg’s Longfellow (by Rattler 
out of Dove) third. 

Osie (by Sam out of Mag), owned by Walker and 
Hagan, won the All-Age stake. Second place went to 
a litter brother, Blackbird, owned by R. J. Fincks, 
and J. B. Park’s Fan (by Boston out of Cricket) won 
third. 

These, however, were not the first organized field 
trials to be held in America. Perhaps that distinction 
goes to the Brunswick Fur Club, which staged a meet 
at Albany Hills, Maine, November 11-15, *889. On 
this occasion, the Derby was won by E. L. Tooth- 
aker’s Bugle, with Gerry and Emmon’s Hunter sec¬ 
ond and E. L. Toothaker’s Modest Girl third. The 
Open Hound Class went to L. O. Dennison’s Ben 
Butler. 

Less than a month later, December 2, 1889, the 
Interstate Fox Hunters Club held its first recorded 
trials at Waverly, Miss. The Puppy stake went to 
the Wild Goose Pack’s Mounter, with the Avent 
Pack’s Flora second and the Wild Goose Pack’s 
Boston third. The Avent Pack’s Rock won the Speed 
class, with the Wild Goose Pack’s Callie Gates sec¬ 
ond and the Waverly Pack’s Stonewall third. In the 
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Hunting and Trailing class, Callie Gates took first 
honors, with Wild Goose Pack’s Stonewall Jackson 
second, and the Waverly Pack’s Truman third. High 
interest was centered in the Pack stake, won by the 
Wild Goose Pack with the Avent Pack second and 
the Willis Pack third. The Wild Goose Pack's Callie 
Gates was declared the best all-around foxhound. 

Volume I of the National Fox Hunter’s Associa¬ 
tion Stud Book, issued in 1898, shows that the first 
hound to be registered was Mack, a red hound (by 
Scott out of Minnie), owned by E. H. Walker, Ham- 
mack, Ky. Mack was whelped in 1883. Second regis¬ 
tration honors w r ent to Lizzie, a white, black, and 
tan, (by Abelard out of Patsy), whelped November 
24, 1893, an d owned by Strodes Valley Kennel Club, 
Winchester, Va. 

More than 35,000 hounds have been individually 
registered in the International Fox Hunters’ Stud 
Book since then, which represents only a minute 
portion of the foxhounds in this country. The vast 
majority of American foxhounds, while of pure 
hound blood and ancestry traceable for many gen¬ 
erations, are, unfortunately, unregistered simply be¬ 
cause the owners, keeping and hunting hounds for 
pleasure and with no thought of breeding them for 
rofit, will not take the trouble to do so. There are, 
owever, enough thoughtful breeders who want to 
improve and perpetuate the various strains that 
there is little danger of their separate identities be¬ 
coming lost. Fortunately for the welfare of foxhound 
strains, this type of hunter is becoming more num¬ 
erous. One has only to glance through a copy of 
The Chase , the “official” magazine of the breeder, 
to see the great amount of intense breeding interest 
existing today. 

Hunting. There are three types of fox hunting in 
this country. First, in New England and in a few 
other sections, the fox is hunted with the gun and 
valued for his pelt probably more than for the sport 
he provides. Here, as in a great many other sections, 
the fox is considered vermin and whenever one falls 
before the hunter’s gun, the gunner considers that 
he has done the upland game bird hunter a favor 
by exterminating a menace to feathered-game re¬ 
sources. True, the fox does occasionally catch a 
pheasant and can do real damage to poultry but lov¬ 
ers of the chase are quick to argue, and with good 
evidence, too, that Reynard is not so black as he is 
painted. 

The New England fox hunter generally uses a 
single hound, comparatively slow and not too 
mouthy, but true-trailing and of great determina¬ 
tion. It is his purpose to drive the fox around to his 
master’s gun, the gunner taking his stand in known 
fox runs and choosing his hiding place by the direc¬ 
tion of the chase. Such a hound should not press his 
quarry too closely for fear of causing him to leave 
his usual range. For this same reason a single hound 
is often better than a pair or a pack, for much noise 
will cause the fox to become too wary and the gun¬ 
ner may lose his chance for a shot. State-paid boun¬ 
ties on fox, as well as the value of his pelt, make fox 
hunting a profitable pastime in some sections, and 
good foxhounds, broken to the gun, are highly 
prized. 

In the eastern states, and in some sections of Vir¬ 
ginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, organized hunt 
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clubs still ride to hounds in the orthodox English 
fashion. Good fox-hunting grounds are hard to find 
and expensive to maintain, as they must be prop¬ 
erly paneled, gated, and gapped. Hunting fixtures 
are set for the season by the clubs at regular intervals 
and, in most instances, the customs and traditions 
of field etiquette are strictly observed. The packs are 
composed mainly of English hounds, or hounds 
heavy in English blood. These dogs must be amen¬ 
able to discipline, as it is often necessary to “lift” 
them from one covert and “cast” them into another. 
The development of agriculture and dairying and 
the encroachment of the wire fence have restricted 
the grounds of many organized clubs, although there 
are quite a number who carry on in country where 
a good race is almost always assured. Others depend 
largely upon “drag” races for their sport. 

Besides the two classes of fox hunters enumerated 
previously (pp. 153-154), there is a third class of 
fox hunter who far outnumbers the other two classes 
combined. He is found in greatest numbers in the 
southern states; his ranks are filled with planters, 
farmers, small-town businessmen, city dwellers, 
professional men, all drawn together by a common 
bond, the love of the chase. There are those who 
own one hound, or a couple or even a kennel full, 
but they all speak the same language and any person, 
of good deportment, who likes hounds and fox 
hunting is welcome at their meets, whether it be an 
informal gathering on a moonlit country hillside, 
or a hotly contested field trial with a state champion¬ 
ship title at stake. 

Most of the hunting of this group is done at night, 
for these are busy folk and many cannot afford to 
take off too much time from their daily pursuits. 
Then, too, in the South scenting conditions are gen¬ 
erally better during the coolness of the night. 

These sportsmen generally have no regular hunt¬ 
ing dates, but go afield when the spirit moves them 
—and the spirit moves them often. To them the 
shooting of a fox is nothing short of an unpardon¬ 
able sin and he who dares to commit such an act 
is certain to find himself quite unpopular among 
his neighbors. 

Sometimes called “hilltoppers,” these “hell-or- 
high-water” fox hunters gather in some rural sec¬ 
tion where foxes are known to range and cast their 
hounds in a common pack. Should some be late¬ 
comers, it is quite all right to put their dogs in the 
race even after the fox is up and going. The meet is 
strictly informal and the spirit of friendliness runs 
high. While there are no stated hunting dates, it is 
not uncommon for the same groups to gather at 
different locations as many as three nights a week 
during the autumn months. It does not take long 
for word to get around that so-and-so plans to hunt 
on such-and-such a night. Generally the farmers of 
the district have hounds of their own which they 
put in the pack, and those who are not owners join 
the hunt for the sport of it. 

Night hunting across country from horseback is 
rather dangerous business, but in some sections 
where the wire fence does not present a problem to 
the hunters it is sometimes done when the moon 
is high. Most sections now have too many fences to 
afford satisfactory horseback hunting and the group 
generally goes to the meeting place in automobiles. 


When the chase is on they drive from vantage point 
to vantage point in order better to hear the music 
of the hounds and occasionally catch a glimpse of 
the hounds and, sometimes, the fox. 

The conversation on these hunts is sometimes 
almost as enjoyable as the hunt itself, for every 
hunter is loyal to his own hounds and tall tales are 
told and wide exaggerations made during checks 
in the race. The sensitive hunter who cannot take 
good-natured, but sometimes irritating, banter, is 
out of place on these hunts. 

From the ranks of these hunters comes the mem¬ 
bership of the county, state, sectional, and national 
fox hunters’ associations, and from these informal 
packs come many of the hounds which compete in 
the multitude of field trials held annually through¬ 
out the fox-hunting sections. 

That fox hunting is a popular sport wherever 
Reynard, red or gray, is found is evidenced by the 
number of state organizations holding annual 
championship events. Some of these states are Mis¬ 
souri, Kentucky, Alabama, Ohio, Texas, Georgia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Minnesota. 

The recently formed Fox and Foxhound Protec¬ 
tive Association, with headquarters at Rushville, 
Mo., is dedicated to the combating of propaganda 
which brands the fox as an important enemy to 
upland game-bird resources and seeks to extermi¬ 
nate him, thereby threatening the future of the 
sport of fox hunting. The fox, however, is not so 
easy to exterminate. He is a wary, cunning creature, 
well able to take care of himself, and wherever field 
mice and rabbits, his main diet, exist, he will very 
likely eke out an existence for generations to come. 

Characteristics. The versatility of the foxhound is 
something at which to marvel. His accomplishments 
are so many that one might ask “When is a fox¬ 
hound a foxhound?” The answer would be “When 
he is used for hunting foxes.” 

The foxhound can be trained to run almost any¬ 
thing which walks or runs and gives off scent. In 
the South, and in other sections, too, for that mat¬ 
ter, foxhounds are probably used for hunting rab¬ 
bits more than for any other species of game. The 
reason is that the rabbit is by far the most popular 
species of game in the South. 

But the foxhound comes in for his share of praise 
as a tree-dog, also, and there are few good night¬ 
hunting sections where the foxhound does not prove 
his ability on raccoons and opossums. One should 
not expect a young foxhound, whose forbears have 
been used for fox hunting exclusively for genera¬ 
tions, to develop into as proficient a tree-dog or take 
to coon and possum hunting as well as the old- 
fashioned black and tan, bluetick, or the redbone, 
which are specialists at this sport, but it has been 
done, many times. 

Foxhounds are easily trained to run deer, and in 
the West they are extensively used in coyote and 
mountain lion hunting. Many trappers find them 
indispensable on the trapline and they have been 
used occasionally as sled dogs and beasts of burden. 

One lover of foxhounds summed up this dog’s 
versatility by saying, “A hound can do anything any 
other dog can do . . . if he just sets his mind to it.” 
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A truly good foxhound possesses more qualities 
than any other domestic animal used for sport. He 
must have an amazing amount of endurance, more 
than the quarry he seeks. He must have a better nose 
than any other sporting dog, exceptional speed, 
good, free cry, strength to carry him through heavy 
coverts and over rugged country, the agility to 
negotiate any sort of terrain quickly, and remark¬ 
able intelligence. In addition he must possess de¬ 
termination in a high degree, a high desire to reach 
his quarry, and the gameness and stamina to match 
his determination. He must be willing to “pack 
up” or run with the pack, “harking in” immediately 
when another casting member of the pack “speaks” 
the trail. And he must possess that mysterious qual¬ 
ity which has brought so many wandering hounds 
home, a homing instinct. 

This is, indeed, a large package, yet it is wrapped 
up in countless blocks of hound hide wherever 
hounds are bred and hunted. 

To possess strength, speed, and stamina a hound 
must be physically “right.” He must have sufficient 
bone on which to hang muscle, but not so much that 
it will become burdensome. His legs must be free 
and swing like pendulums, his shoulders and pastern 
joints not so straight as to give any jar, and feet 
which are strong and closely knit, but sufficiently 
flexible to withstand long and hard travel without 
lameness. His pads should be strong and cushiony. 
In other words, a foxhound’s build should lend it¬ 
self to the utmost physical ease in action. 

No other sporting dog possesses anything like the 
great endurance of the foxhound. Many bird dogs 
are practically exhausted after a 3-hour field trial 
heat. True, they were running at top speed most of 
the time. But a 3-hour race over rough country is 
nothing unusual for a pack of foxhounds. 

There have been many instances of unusual game¬ 
ness and stamina among foxhounds. One which 
bears repeating here, is that of Scout, a Trigg hound 
owned by Mr. Robert Rodes of Bowling Green, Ky. 
Scout was entered in the First Chase Futurity, held 
at Crab Orchard, Ky., in 1921. The event was sched¬ 
uled for three days but lasted five. Two days before 
the field trials, Scout was caught in a steel trap and, 
despite earnest ministrations, went to the field trials 
lame. Scout won the event over a large field of 
splendid hounds, surpassing in every department, 
although he ran practically on three legs during 
the five days of continuous competition. 

The homing instinct of a foxhound is something 
at which to marvel. Practically every hound owner 
has seen remarkable demonstrations of this quality 
among his own hounds. Years ago Judge C. Floyd 
Huff, of Hot Springs, Ark., was attending a field 
trial in Kentucky. On the last day of the running, 
Seminole, an Arkansas Traveler bitch, which had 
been high scorer throughout the event, disappeared 
in a race. Judge Huff hunted for her several days 
unsuccessfully and returned home. Six months later, 
Seminole, reduced almost to skin and bones, stag¬ 
gered into his kennel yard. 

Some of the common faults of foxhounds are 
jealousy, babbling, skirting or cutting, and dwelling. 
Occasionally a hound, finding himself consistently 
outpaced by other members of the pack, will be¬ 
come jealous to the point of surliness and start 


“cutting” or refuse to hunt. Skirting or cutting is 
a form of jealousy. In his desire to run at the head 
of the pack, a hound of this habit will run wide of 
the line, gambling on picking it up on a turn ahead 
of the pack. There is no cure for this fault. “Bab¬ 
bling” is giving cry through nervousness or exuber¬ 
ance when not on trail. “Dwelling” is lingering on 
the scent after the pack has gone ahead. 

Foxhounds come in a variety of colors. It has 
been said, with great truth, too, that a good hound 
cannot have a bad color. A pack of hounds matched 
for color is a beautiful sight, but the breeder who 
places much stress of color makes a serious mistake. 
Most common colors are black, white and tan, black 
and tan, red, white and lemon, blue-mottled with 
black and tan, fawn, and light red. 

For versatility, stamina, nose, natural hunting 
intelligence, and gameness the foxhound knows no 
superior in the American sporting dog scene. Run¬ 
ning the trail hour after hour, with seldom or never 
a glimpse of his quarry, the foxhound gives his best 
in the sheer joy of the chase. 

For description and standards, see “Walker 
Hound.” 

Breeders. Foxhounds are bred and raised in almost 
every state in the Union, not necessarily for fox 
hunting exclusively, for the versatility of the hound 
is great. It is not possible to list many of the breeders 
of the various strains in this article but a few of the 
well-known fanciers and authorities deserve men¬ 
tion: 

Walker strain: Woods Walker, Paint Lick, Ky., Ed Power, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Roger Stone, Lexington, Ky.; S. L. Wooldridge, 
Jr., Versailles, Ky.; Robert Goode, Gastonburg, Ala.; J. Wade 
Walker, Paint Lick, Ky.; Jack Malone, Portersville, Ala.; and 
Alex Parrish, Richmond, Ky. Trigg strain: Robert Rodes, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; J. S. Kriby, Bowling Green, Ky.; L. S. 
McMillian, Laurens, S. C.; and Paul Greer, Glasgow, Ky. 
Spat din g-N orris strain: Ralph Wingo, Monroe City, Mo. 
Goodman strain: John H. Allen, Iuka, Miss.; Tom Davis, 
Hazelwood, N. C.; and Hughes Atkinson, Owingsville, Ky. 
July strain: E. Burton Cooke, Asheville, N. C. Trumbo 
strain: Glenn Sutton, Hurley, N. M.; and John W. Scott, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED 
POINTER 

In the American gun-dog kennel there is a dog 
to fit the individual tastes and requirements of every 
upland game bird gunner. Whether his desires run 
to a wide-ranging, high-stepping, swashbuckling 
ground-coverer or to a close-working, careful plod¬ 
der that is amenable to his owner’s every command, 
there is a dog to fill the bill if the gunner will only 
take the time to look for it. 

History. A comparative newcomer to America, 
the German short-haired pointer is fairly made to 
order for the sportsman who prefers to take his 
hunting in a somewhat leisurely manner and needs 
a pointing dog with a choke-bore nose, medium 
range, and moderate speed. If the gunner wants 
to combine a bit of waterfowling along with his 
upland game shooting, he will do well to give the 
German serious consideration. For a combined job 
of pointing game and retrieving from land and 
water, the German short-haired pointer takes a back 
seat for no dog. But if he wants great speed and high 
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style on point along with the rest he must look else¬ 
where, for this dog goes about his job in the fashion 
of the true workman he is—all business, with no 
fancy frills. 

As his name implies, the German short-haired 
pointer originated in Germany. The basic stock of 
the breed was the old Spanish pointer. A cross with 
the bloodhound brought more nose, greater intelli¬ 
gence, and better trailing ability. The cross also 
brought bigger bone, greater size, and less speed. 
This dog was not entirely satisfactory, and so a 
cross on the foxhound was used, which added the 
speed but probably diminished the pointing in¬ 
stinct. So again new blood was brought in, this time 
the English pointer providing it. After several gen¬ 
erations of careful selective breeding, the patient 
and thorough German breeders had the dog they 
were seeking—a dog of great versatility, able and 
willing to track down ground game with the game¬ 
ness and keen nose of the hound, to point instinc¬ 
tively his feathered game with the sure location and 
stanchness of the pointer and setter and, in addi¬ 
tion, with the strength and fortitude to brave rough 
and icy water in retrieving wildfowl. The German 
short-haired pointer possesses all three traits. 

Characteristics. The versatility of this dog is at¬ 
tracting considerable attention among American 
sportsmen and he is growing in popularity. In Minn¬ 
esota, Michigan,,and near-by states where a varied 
game supply allows full use of his capabilities, he is 
in great demand. The average German short-haired 
pointer owner is generally unwilling to admit that 
the big fellow has any superior as an all-around gun- 
dog. Generally the jack-of-all-trades is a master of 
ncne, and so it might be with this dog—but you 
should be sure of your own dog before you challenge 
the owner of a German short-hair to a rough-and- 
tumble, catch-as-catch-can game-getting contest on 
feather and fur, with retrieving ability to count. 

The short-hair is not a fast dog. His rugged, some¬ 
what bulky make-up prevents him from being as 
speedy as his smaller, more w r iry rivals. And, too, 
he is not intended for speed, for it is the nature of 
this dog to work his ground carefully and pick up, 
with his keen nose, the faintest scent, working it out 
to a contract with game. His excellent nose causes 
him to carry a rather low head generally, although 
when scenting conditions are good he travels with 
it held high. On point he is intense enough, though 
many are inclined to crouch to some extent, ap¬ 
parently in an endeavor to make their bulk as in¬ 
conspicuous to game as possible. 

The German short-hair is a dog of an exceedingly 
kind and mild disposition, seldom quarrelsome but 
more than capable of holding his own with a more 
pugnacious opponent. 

In open field trial competitions the German short- 
hair seldom appears, due largely to the fact that he 
is outclassed in speed and range by the better point¬ 
ers and setters. He does show up occasionally in 
shooting-dog stakes and generally gives a good ac¬ 
count of himself. 

There are, however, several breed trials in the 
country and exponents of the breed are growing 
more interested in this form of breed display and 
promotion. Several German short-haired pointer 
field trials have been held here sponsored by the 


mother club, the German Short-haired Pointer Club 
of America, with headquarters in Minneapolis, and 
those sponsored by the German Short-haired Pointer 
Club of Michigan, at Detroit. All trials are con¬ 
ducted under the rules of the American Kennel Club 
and field trial championship points are awarded 
the winners. 

These trials are one-course affairs, and unlike the 
usual bird dog field trials, are conducted under 
a point-awarding system. For instance, to place first 
in an Open All-Age stake a dog must be awarded 
at least a total of 75 points in four categories by the 
judges. The number of points may be reduced at 
the discretion of the judges and are awarded on the 
following basis: run a good ground heat and hunt 
the cover where birds are likely to be found, 40; 
locate and point a game bird during the time al¬ 
lotted to him, 25; be steady to points, shot, and wing, 
45; back, 15; general handling, 15. 

Another feature of German short-hair field trials 
which is not seen in other pointing dog contests is 
the presence of a “center line” in the field where 
birds are planted. On entering the bird field, the 
handler must keep on the center line until his dog 
comes on point. After he has flushed the bird, shot, 
and sent his dog on, the handler must return to the 
center line. This is to prevent handlers from guiding 
their dogs up to places where birds are likely to be 
planted. Thus the dog must show independence in 
his hunting. 

To get a good idea of how the German short- 
haired pointer performs in the field, with the excep¬ 
tion of retrieving, one has only to attend one of 
these trials, held in the spring and fall. They have 
done very fine work at these events and perform 
equally well in the field. The man who hunts on 
foot and wants a tractable dog of medium range for 
combination shooting will do well to consider the 
short-hair. He might need to look no further. 

Description and Standards. Head: Skull long and 
broad, slightly rounded, with well-defined stop. 
Slight furrow between eyes, not so deep as on the 
English pointer, nor is the occiput and the start of 
the neck so distinct as in the English. Muzzle suffi¬ 
ciently long to enable the dog to pick up and carry 
game for a long distance. Muzzle should not be snipy, 
but should be square. Jaws should be of equal length, 
teeth evenly matched. Nose solid brown. Ears 
placed rather high, have short soft coat, medium 
long, and not too thin or too thick in leather; hung 
close to the cheeks, slightly folded, and should some¬ 
what resemble the hound’s in appearance. Eyes, soft 
and of medium size, varying in shades of brown or 
olive to harmonize with coat, neither protruding 
nor too deep set. Lips well developed and slightly 
pendulous. 

Neck: Moderately long, muscular, and slightly 
arched, and larger toward the shoulders. Moderate 
houndlike throatiness permitted. 

Shoulders and Chest: Shoulders should be mus¬ 
cular, oblique, moderately wide, with top of blades 
close. Chest deep and wide. Ribs deep and well 
sprung. 

Body: Back should be short and strong with slight 
rise to top of shoulders. Loin of moderate lengths, 
slightly arched. Body well tucked. Hips rather wide. 
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Plate X. German Short-haired Pointer: Int. Ch. Searching Wind Bob. 


which should fall slightly toward tail in graceful 
curve. Tail should be docked, leaving two-fifths of 
length. Quarters should denote strength and field 
stamina with agility. 

Legs and Feet: Legs should be straight in front, 
muscular and well boned. Elbows well let down and 
should turn neither in nor out. Hind legs strongly 
muscled with stifles well bent. Hocks square with 
the body and slightly bent. Both front and back 
pasterns should be strong and nearly upright. Feet 
should be round, turn neither in nor out, close, 
deep, well padded, and toes well arched and heavily 
nailed. 

Coat: Should be short, flat, and firm. 

Weight and Height: Dogs 55 to 70 pounds and 
bitches 45 to 60 pounds. Height: dogs 23 to 25 inches 
and bitches 21 to 23 inches at the shoulders. Sym¬ 
metry and field quality are most essential. A dog 
well balanced in all points is preferable to one with 
outstanding good qualities and defects. A smooth, 
lithe gait is most desirable. 


Color: Solid liver, liver and white spotted, liver 
and white spotted and ticked, liver and white ticked. 
Any colors other than liver and white not permitted. 

Faults: Bone structure too clumsy or too light. 
Head too large. Too many wrinkles in forehead. 
Dish-faced. Snipy muzzle. Ears too long, pointy, or 
fleshy. Flesh-colored nose. Eyes too light, too round, 
or too closely set together. Cowhocks. Feet or elbows 
turned inward or outward. Down on pasterns. Loose 
shoulders, swayback. Black coat or tri-colored. Any 
colors except liver or some combination of liver and 
white. 

No numerical scale of points has yet been adopted. 

Breeders. A few of the well known breeders are: 

Schwarenberg Kennels (Jack Shattuck), Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Searching Wind Kennels (Dr. and Mrs. Zahala), Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. William Olson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Clarke 
Lemley, Detroit, Mich.; William Ehrler, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 
Dr. Lewis Kline, Detroit, Mich.; Leland Kennels, Aurora, Ill.; 
and Quality Lane Kennels, Augusta, Wis. 
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GOLDEN RETRIEVER 

History. The Golden Retriever enjoys a rather 
unique introduction to the shooting held. In the 
year i860 Sir Dudley Majoribanks visited a circus at 
Brighton, England, and saw the immediate ancestors 
of the Golden. The circus was featuring a troupe of 
Russian performing dogs. The feats accomplished 
by these dogs so impressed Sir Dudley that after the 
show he made an effort to purchase a pair of them, 
and approached the Russian trainer. The trainer, 
however, refused to sell a pair, on the grounds that 
it would spoil his act. Sir Dudley, however, had been 
so impressed by the performance of these dogs and 
their intelligence that he made an offer for the entire 
troupe of eight. The trainer accepted and the deal 
was accomplished. This proved a fortunate purchase, 
for he now had enough stock and variety of blood 
lines to try some extensive breeding. 

These dogs were called Russian Trackers, and 
came from a very old breed that had served the usual 
variety of purposes in its original home in Asiatic 
Russia. One of the chief uses of the Russian Tracker 
was as a guardian for flocks of sheep, and he was ad¬ 
mirably suited to withstand the rigors of the severe 
winters in the Caucasus Mountains where he made 
his home. 

The Russian Tracker was a much larger dog than 
his descendant, the Golden Retriever. The original 
breed measured 30 inches at the shoulder and often 
weighed as much as 100 pounds. Today, the males 
weigh from 65 to 68 pounds, the bitches from 55 to 
60 pounds. Sir Dudley established these dogs at his 
Scottish seat in the Guisachan deer forest in Iverness- 
shire, Scotland. He bred these dogs without outcross¬ 
ing for ten years. As the original eight dogs were 
much larger than what is now known as the Golden 
Retriever, many sportsmen considered them too 
cumbersome, and so around 1870 Sir Dudley decided 
to try an outcross. It is on record that he did cross 
them in 1870 with the bloodhound. As far as is 
known, this is the only cross perpetuated, and this 
only once. This reduced the breed to its present size, 
increased the scenting powers, and developed a more 
refined texture of coat, slightly darker in color. 

Development. It was not until 1911 that these dogs 
were recognized by the English Kennel Club as a 
separate breed. At that time, Mrs. W. M. Charles- 
worth formed the Golden Retriever Club of Eng¬ 
land, and through this body, official recognition was 
obtained from the Kennel Club to register them as 
a separate b^ecd. 

According to W. M. Charlesworth’s The Golden 
Retriever; History, Breeding, and Management, the 
first time a Golden was exhibited at a show was 
around 1908 or 1909 by the late Lord Harcourt of 
Nuneham. The first Goldens to compete in open 
field trials were owned by Captain H. F. H. Hardy 
and W. M. Charlesworth. This was in the year 1912. 
Captain Hardy was the first to gain honors with his 
Golden Vizie. 

There is no doubt that the first purebred Golden 
Retrievers imported to this continent were brought 
out by retired British army officers about 1900, to 
Vancouver Island and Victoria, B. C. This fact has 
been verified by various old settlers there, although 


there is no Kennel Registration proof as neither the 
Canadian Kennel Club nor the American Kennel 
Club had recognized them as a separate breed at that 
time. These Vancouver Island Golden Retrievers 
spread up and down the coast, some of them reach¬ 
ing Alaska. 

The first serious breeder of Goldens that we know 
of on this continent was the late Bart Armstrong, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Solely through Mr. Arm¬ 
strong’s efforts, the Golden Retriever was finally rec¬ 
ognized in Canada as a separate breed in 1927, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Kennel 
Club, the late Mr. J. D. Strachen, was instructed to 
have Goldens separately classified in the list of 
breeds. The American Kennel Club did not follow 
suit until some time in 1932. Mr. Armstrong, at this 
time, owned the Gilnockie Kennels, registered both 
in the Canadian and American Kennel Clubs. He 
was not, however, very successful in popularizing 
Golden Retrievers, as they were a new breed, and 
there is very little of his original bloodlines in the 
winning dogs of today. 

Shortly after World War I, Mr. S. S. Magoffin, of 
the Rockhaven Kennels, North Vancouver, B. C., 
and Englewood, Colo., became interested in Golden 
Retrievers. His first importation was Speedwell 
Pluto, who developed into a first-class gun-dog and 
proved a tremendous influence at stud in transmit¬ 
ting his qualities to his progeny. He later imported 
Saffron Chipmonk, Chiltington Light, and Wilder¬ 
ness Tangerine from England. It was such dogs as 
these that laid the foundation from which our pres¬ 
ent-day Goldens are built. In the East, the late Dr. 
Charles H. Large of New York City started breeding 
at the same time as did Mr. Magoffin. His kennel 
prefix was known as Fran telle, now owned by Mr. 
M. A. Clemens. 

The first Golden Retriever to obtain the title of 
Field Trial Champion in this country was Rip, 
owned by Paul Bakewell III of St. Louis, Mo. Rip 
came into the title in December 1939. Rip, who has 
now gone to his last resting place, will always be re¬ 
membered as a great dog. Rip was not only the first 
Golden to win his Field Trial Championship, but 
he also won the Field and Stream Trophy in 1939 
and 1940 for the outstanding Retriever of the year— 
the only Golden to duplicate this award. 

The first Golden Retriever bitch to win her Field 
Trial Championship was Banty of Woodend, owned 
by W. J. Nickerson of Wayzata, Minn. Banty was 
another who worked hard for this title and deserved 
it. 

The first Dual Champion was Stilrovin Rips 
Pride, owned by Kingswere Kennels, Winona, Minn. 
Rips Pride did not live long to enjoy this honor, as 
he passed away shortly afterward while undergoing 
an operation. 

The next to become a Dual Champion was Tonk- 
ahof Esther Belle, also owned by Kingswere Kennels. 

Four Goldens enjoy the honor of Best in Show 
awards in this country. The first to gain this dis¬ 
tinction was Canadian and American Champion 
Speedwell Pluto, owned by Mr. S. S. Magoffin. Pluto 
won his award at the Puget Sound Kennel Club 
Show, December 2-3, 1933. Next came Champion 
Toby of Willow Loch, owned by J. S. Thompson, Jr. 
He went Best in Show at the St. Paul Kennel Club, 
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Courtesy Kingswere Kennels, Winona, Minn. 

Plate XI. Golden Retriever: Dual Ch. Rips Pride. 


April 16-17, 1938. On April 7, 1945, Champion 
Tonkahof Bang, owned by J. MacGaheran and H. 
W. Norton, went Best in Show at the St. Paul Kennel 
Club. The only Golden ever to duplicate this honor 
is Ch. Czar of Wildwood, owned by Eric S. Johnson. 
Czar won his first Best in Show at the Golden Gate 
Kennel Club, Eeb. 2-3, 1946. He repeated this at the 
King County Kennel Club show, August 11, 1946, 
and again at the San Gabriel Kennel Club Show on 
August 10, 1947. 

There were 1736 Labradors registered in 1946, 
giving the Labrador numerical strength over the 
Golden. However, with these heavy odds against 
him, he has more than held his own on the bench 
and in the field. He is a great favorite all through 
the West. This is easily understood in view of the 
fact that the West is the hunter’s paradise. He has 
proved to the hunter since 1932 that he has every¬ 
thing that a good Retriever should have. First of all, 
his great love for his work endears him to his master. 
His stamina, nose, tender mouth, and sagacity are 
only a few of the fine qualities that go to distinguish 
the Golden Retriever as an outstanding sportsman. 


As a companion he has few equals. He is not aggres¬ 
sive—yet he is not a coward; he is most loyal and 
trustworthy. His intelligence goes without question. 
This fact, coupled with his love for his work, makes 
him an easy dog to train. There is still another field 
in which the Golden has proved his intelligence and 
amiability, namely, obedience classes. This is a large 
field today, and is one of the most popular attractions 
at most shows. The two outstanding Goldens in this 
division are Goldwood Toby CDX and Goldwood 
Michael CDX. 

The foregoing record shows that the Golden is a 
utility dog and not just a figurehead in the sporting 
world. The high position that he holds in the sport¬ 
ing world today, he has won on his merit. 

Description and Standards . 1 General Appearance: 
Should be a symmetrical, active, powerful dog, a 
good level mover, sound and well put together, with 
a kindly expression, not clumsy or long in the leg. 

Head: Broad in skull, well set on a clean and mus- 


*By courtesy of The Golden Retriever Club of America. 
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cular neck, muzzle powerful and wide, not weak 
jawed, good stop. Eyes: Dark and set well apart, very 
kindly in expression with dark rims. Teeth: Even, 
neither under nor overshot. 

Color: Rich golden, must not be as dark as an 
Irish red setter or cream color. The presence of a few 
white hairs on chest permissible, but white collar, 
feet, toes, or blaze to be penalized. 

Coat: Must be flat or wavy, good undercoat, dense 
and water resisting. 

Ears: Small and well set on. 

Feet: Round and catlike, must not open or splay. 

Forelegs: Straight, with good bone. 

Hindlegs: Strong and muscular, well-bent stifles. 

Hocks: Well let down, not cowhocked. 

Nose: Should be black, but a light-colored nose 
should not debar from honors a dog who is good in 
all other respects. 

Tail: Should be straight, not curled at tip or car¬ 
ried over the back. 

Body: Well balanced, short coupled, and deep 
through the heart. Loins must be strong, back ribs 
must be deep and strong with good second thighs; 
shoulders must be well laid back and long in the 
blade. 

Weight and Size: The ideal weights for adult 
dogs and bitches in good, hard condition should be: 
Dogs, 65-68 lbs.; bitches, 55-60 lbs.; and heights at 
shoulder: Dogs, 23-24 inches; bitches 2014-22 inches. 


Scale of Points: 


Head 

20 

Color 

10 

Coat 

5 

Ears 

5 

Feet 

10 

Forelegs 

10 

Hindlegs 

10 

Hocks 

10 

Nose 

5 

Tail 

5 

Body 

25 

Total 115 


GORDON SETTER 

‘‘What has become of the Gordon setter?” This 
is a question frequently asked of every writer on 
canine topics, and a rather difficult one to answer 
to the inquirer’s satisfaction. Yet there is a definite 
reason for the comparative scarcity of the Gordon 
and his somewhat dubious standing as a field dog. 

The wearer of the tan-trimmed ebony-hued coat, 
once the darling of the ruffed grouse and wood¬ 
cock covers and a fair favorite in the quail fields, 
has lost little of his imposing appearance, but many, 
probably the majority, of the breed members in this 
country today go through life without ever having 
enjoyed the intoxicating thrill of upland game bird 
scent or heard the cracking report of a fowling- 
piece. Yet there was a time when the Gordon setter 
knew no peer as a cover-working gun-dog. 

‘‘Frank Forester” wrote thrillingly about the out¬ 
standing field abilities of a brace of Gordons which 
hunted to his gun in his favorite New York-New 
Jersey covers and on the marshy snipe flats of the 
Eastern Shore. He fairly sang their praises to the 
housetops, and many other sportsmen of his day 


preferred the Black and Tans to all other pointing 
dogs. 

It is indeed a rare day now when one comes across 
a fellow-gunner depending upon a Gordon setter to 
find his game. True, the dog will hunt, has a good 
nose, and will point. But his English cousin and his 
Irish neighbor so far surpass him in dash, ambition, 
determination, and all-around ‘‘class” that the field 
merits of his breed are hardly to be compared with 
those of the other long-haired clans. 

Characteristics. The Gordon today might be called 
a ‘‘collection piece” in the dog world. Like col¬ 
lectors of antique furniture, unusual objects of art, 
ancient armor, etc., there are always certain people 
who like to own ‘‘something different.” Dog fanciers 
are no exception to this rule, and some people have 
“taken on” the Gordon setter simply because he is 
now a rather rare animal of great beauty—forgetting, 
overlooking, or caring little about his utilitarian 
capabilities. Those owners seldom take him afield 
except for casual walks or to give him the exercise 
necessary to round him into what is called “show 
condition.” Such breeders are largely responsible 
for the Gordon setter’s decline in popularity as a gun- 
dog, for they have bred for a type which could hardly 
do an acceptable day’s work in the field under pres¬ 
ent conditions. While the present accepted standard 
calls for a rather racily built, medium-sized dog of 
clean setter type, comparatively few of the specimens 
of today could approach that ideal. 

There are, however, serious-minded breeders 
among the Gordon setter fanciers who are earnestly 
trying to promote more interest in the dog as he 
was originally intended, an asset to the hunt and 
an adjunct to the sportsman’s gun. In these days of 
short game supplies they are having added difficul¬ 
ties, for the Gordon is not a fast dog but a rather 
slow one, as a rule, and his range is generally re¬ 
stricted. With game as scarce as it is the modem top¬ 
flight gun-dog must be a hustler from the word “go”; 
not only must he work his ground thoroughly, but 
he must cover a lot of it at a fast clip if he is to 
give his owner a fair number of shooting chances. 

There are other reasons why the Gordon setter 
does not enjoy high favor among the gunning pub¬ 
lic. As stated above, he is a rather slow dog and 
somewhat methodical, even to the point of being 
phlegmatic, in his work. He is, however, thorough 
and goes about his work in a businesslike manner. 

His black and tan color, strikingly handsome as 
it is in the show-ring, works against him to some 
extent in the field. It makes him rather hard to see 
in heavy cover—and it is in heavy cover that the 
Gordon does his best work. 

Even his splendidly loyal disposition may handi¬ 
cap him at times. The Gordon is generally very 
much a one-man dog. He is exceedingly loyal to his 
owner or trainer and when professionally trained 
often finds it difficult to adjust himself to a new 
“boss” when returned to his owner. His loyalty is 
indeed an admirable trait, but his desire for his 
master’s companionship should not interfere with 
his ambition to hunt. 

These characteristics, however, should not weigh 
too heavily against the dog, for he has many other 
good qualities. His handsome and shiny coat of 
black, set off with its trimmings of mahogany tan. 
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Courtesy W. Brown, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Plate XII. Gordon Setter: Ch. Blakeen Saegryte. 


makes a pretty picture in the field or before the 
fireside. While the dog is not particularly lofty in 
action he is attractive enough to catch the eye. He 
possesses a splendid nose, and, given the opportunity 
to use it, can prove his worth in this respect. He is 
quite a tractable dog and takes to training quickly 
and kindly. He makes a good retriever from land 
or water. 

There are some specimens which show dash and 
verve comparable to the English setter. It is to these 
individuals that Gordon setter fanciers should turn 
if they are to improve the breed's hunting qualities 
and restore him to gunning favor. Unfortunately for 
the breed, however, too many fanciers are more in¬ 
terested in the Gordon's ornamental features and 
refer to keep him as a pet and show dog. It has 
een a good many years since the Gordon played 
any considerable part in field trials. The Gordons 
of today just do not, as a rule, have that snap and 
dash so necessary in the makeup of a successful field 
trial contender. 

The Gordon setter gets his name from the Duke 
of Gordon, at whose castle kennels the breed is sup¬ 
posed, by some, to have originated. This is a dis¬ 
puted question, for it is known that quite a few 
wealthy Scottish sportsmen were breeding black- 
and-tan setters at about the same time, and even be¬ 
fore, the Duke of Gordon showed his preference 
for setters of that color. 

The Duke of Gordon is said to have used a collie 
bitch named Maddy in his breeding operations. 


Maddy is reported to have been an exceptionally 
intelligent dog of extreme “birdiness." She did not 
actually “point" her game but stopped upon some 
game scent and “watched," as writers of that day 
described her actions. Whatever influence Maddy 
might have exercised upon the breed has long since 
been dissipated, and the Gordon can now claim as 
much “legitimacy" as any other of the sporting 
breeds. 

The Gordon setter is an old-established member 
of bird-dogdom’s aristocracy. In the eyes of many of 
us who admire and value bird dogs for their field 
qualities above all else the Gordon is not getting 
a fair deal from present exponents of the breed in 
this country. He deserves a much better break and, 
given it, will take his rightful place among American 
gun-dogs. 

Description and Standards. General Impression: 
A stylish, rather racy built, medium size, muscular 
dog of clean setter type, usual length legs and of 
symmetrical conformation throughout. Strong fair¬ 
ly short back and short tail, a fine head, clearly 
lined, intelligent expression, clear colors and 
straight or slightly waved coat. 

Size: Shoulder height for males 22 to 25 inches; 
females, 21 to 24 inches. 

Head: Deep rather than broad with plenty of 
brain room, nicely rounded, good-sized skull, broad¬ 
est between the ears. The head should have a clearly 
indicated stop. Below and above the eyes should be 
lean and the cheek as narrow as the leanness of the 
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head allows. The muzzle fairly long with almost 
parallel lines and not pointed either as seen from 
above or from the side. Flews not pendulous but 
with clearly indicated lips. The nose big, broad, 
with open nostrils and of black color. 

Eyes: Of fair size, neither too deep set nor too 
bulging, dark brown, bright and wise. 

Ears: Set low on the head, fairly large and thin. 

Neck: Long, lean, arched to the head and without 
throatiness. 

Shoulders: Long shoulder blades, lying close to 
the chest and not going above the back line of the 
neck. 

Chest: Deep and not too broad in front; the ribs 
well sprung, leaving plenty of lung room. 

Forelegs: Big boned, straight, not bowed either 
in or out, with elbows free, well let down, and not 
inclined either in or out. 

Hindlegs: The hindlegs from hip to hock should 
be long, flat, and muscular, from hock to heel short 
and strong. The stifle and hock joints well bent, and 
not inclined either in or out. 

Feet: Both fore and hind feet should have close- 
knit, well-arched toes with plenty of hair between 
with full toe pads and deep heel cushions. 

Tail: Short; should not reach below the hocks, 
carried horizontal or nearly so, thick at the root 
and finishing in a fine point. The feather, which 
Starts near the root of tail, should be straight, have 
a three-square appearance, growing shorter uni¬ 
formly toward the end. 

Coat: Should be soft and shining, resembling 
silk, straight or slightly waved but not curly, with 
long hair on ears, under the stomach and on chest, 
on back of the fore and hindlegs down to the feet. 

Color and Markings: Deep, shining, coal black 
with tan markings, either of rich chestnut or mahog¬ 
any red color. The tan should be shining and not 
dull, yellowish, or straw color, and not mixed with 
black hairs. Black penciling allowed on toes. The 
border lines between black and tan colors should be 
clearly defined. There should be no tan hairs mixed 
in the black. 

Tan Markings: (i) Two clear spots over the eyes 
not over 34 inch in diameter. (2) On the sides of the 
muzzle, the tan should not reach above the base of 
nose resembling a stripe around the end of the muz¬ 
zle from one side to the other. (3) On the throat. 
(4) Two large, clear spots on the chest. (5) On the 
inside of the hindlegs and inside of thighs showing 
down the front of the stifle and broadening out to 
the outside of the hindlegs from the hock to the toes. 
It must, however, not completely eliminate the black 
on the back of hindlegs. (6) On the forelegs from 
the knees or a little above downward to the toes. 
(7) Around the vent.—A white spot on chest is al¬ 
lowed, but the smaller the better. 

Faults. General Impression: Unintelligent ap¬ 
pearance. The bloodhound type with heavy and big 
head and ears and clumsy body; also the collie type 
with its pointed muzzle and curved tail. Head: 
Pointed, snipy, dropping or upturned muzzle, too 
small or large mouth. Eyes: Too light in color, too 


deep set, or too prominent. Ears: Set too high or un¬ 
usually broad or heavy. Neck: Thick and short. 
Shoulders and Back: Irregularly formed. Chest: Too 
broad. Legs and Feet: Crooked legs. Outtumed el¬ 
bows. Toes scattered; flat footed. Tail: Too long, 
badly carried, or hooked at the end. Coat: Curly like 
wool, not shining. Color: Yellow or straw-colored 
tan or without clearly defined lines between the dif¬ 
ferent colors. White feet. Too much white on the 
chest. In the black there must be no tan hairs. 

No numerical point standard has yet been set up. 


IRISH SETTER 

If one took the time to canvass almost any group 
of bird-dog fanciers, he would find that a goodly 
percentage would say, “The first gun-dog I ever 
owned was an Irish setter/’ This will be hardly true 
of the sportsmen of the next generation, but that 
is not the Irish setter’s fault. It is, rather, because the 
beauty of this breed has caused it to become the 
darling of the bench show sporting-dog world—so 
much so that its sterling field qualities have been 
sadly neglected by too many people, who have grown 
to love the red dog for his beauty alone. 

His great popularity on the bench has caused 
many newcomers to the sport of upland game shoot¬ 
ing to labor under the misconception that the Irish 
setter is a thing of beauty only and a second-rate gun- 
dog at best. Fortunately for the breed, there are a 
few breeders who know that this is not true and 
through their own breeding programs are proving 
that this dog can still take his place alongside the 
English setter and the pointer in the niches set aside 
for pleasant and efficient gunning companions. 

Recent showings of some of these dogs in field 
trial competitions, running on even terms with their 
English cousins and the short-hairs, offer fairly 
potent evidence that the standing of the Irish setter 
is definitely improving in the eyes of sportsmen. It 
is true that the number of Irish setters competing 
in present-day field trials is comparatively small, but 
if present breeding tendencies continue his position 
in this sport is likely to be improved in the next 
few years. 

Although this dog does not shine with consistent 
brilliancy in field trials he takes his place in the 
winner’s circle often enough to prove that, despite 
his bench show popularity, he is definitely in the 
gun-dog picture and is certainly not out of the field 
trial scene. In thousands of towns and communities 
will be found a red dog or two which, perhaps with¬ 
out benefit of extended pedigree, uphold the tradi¬ 
tions of field excellence left him by his ancestors. 

History. Now hailed as the most beautiful sport¬ 
ing dog, the Irish setter was not always the solid-red- 
coated animal we know today. Most of the original 
Irish setters were red and white, with red predom¬ 
inating, and even today a bit of white on the breast 
or toes is not exactly uncommon. 

In earlier days he was a great favorite because he 
was a general-purpose dog. Rough and rugged, he 
did a good job for the gunner, whether pointing 
quail, grouse or woodcock, or retrieving ducks from 
icy waters. The flashy Llewellin setters came into 
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Courtesy E. M. Berolzheimer, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Plate XIII. Irish Setter: Rufus McTybe O’Cloisters. 


vogue along in the eighties and became quite the 
fashion. With this, and the rise of the pointer, the 
Irish setter was placed somewhat in the gun-dog 
background and most of the breeding stock fell into 
the hands of men who cared for their dogs more for 
their private shooting or bench shows rather than 
for engaging in field competitions. 

In the early days of field trials, however, Irish 
setters played an important part. In 1876 an im¬ 
ported dog, Erin, won the Greenwood Stake of the 
Tennessee State Sportsmen’s Association trials, 
which were held near Memphis. These were the 
third trials in the history of the sport. 

A year later, Berkely, the son of Elcho and Lou II, 
won second in the puppy stake and Carrie, a bitch 
owned by the late Jesse Sherwood, was third. In the 
next trials of the Tennessee State Sportsmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation, Champ was second and Ida, Jr., a daughter 
of Erin and Ida, was third. First in the Champion¬ 
ship Stake went to Joe, Jr., the son of Elcho and 
the Campbell bitch, Buck, Jr. In a match endurance 
race between Joe, Jr., and Gladstone, most prom¬ 
inent English setter of his day and one of the foun¬ 
tainheads of the field trial strain, Joe, Jr., emerged 
the winner. The race was for $1000 and lasted from 
sunrise to sunset for two days. It was judged on the 
number of actual points scored on game birds. Joe, 
Jr., had 61 points to Gladstone’s 52. 

Space will not permit a recounting of Irish setter 
achievements in early field trials; suffice it to say 
that the breed garnered a surprising number of 
places, considering the limited number of repre¬ 
sentatives competing. 


Elcho might properly be considered the fountain¬ 
head of the breed in this country. He probably had 
more influence than any of the earlier importations 
and there are few pedigrees of the present day which 
do not contain the name of this great individual. 
Elcho, a second-place winner in the Irish setter class 
at the Dublin show, was brought to this country by 
Charles H. Turner of St. Louis. His bench show 
career in this country was a succession of victories. 

No account of the Irish setter would be complete 
without mention of the late Otto Pohl of Fremont, 
Nebr. During his career in the early part of the 
century, Mr. Pohl gathered together a remarkable 
kennel of red dogs which, for a combination of 
bench and field quality, were not to be equaled. 
Some of his well-known dogs were Drug Law, Pat- 
A-Belle, Rheola Clanderrick, and Morty Oge. His 
famous field trial winning bitch, Donegal’s Alizon, 
won the cup offered to the best setter with a field 
trial record awarded by Bob Weil, owner of Na¬ 
tional Champion Joe Muncie, an English setter. 
This was at the Dayton show in 1918. Her victory 
at Dayton the following year was even greater than 
that, for she won the “Master Benson” trophy, of¬ 
fered by the noted sportsman, Harry D. Kirkover, 
to the best pointer, English, Irish, or Gordon setter 
with a field trial record. 

Another sportsman who did much for the Irish 
setter was Elias C. Vail, of Ridgefield, Conn. Mr. 
Vail’s Modoc Bedelia won a number of places in 
field trials, the most important of which was a place 
in the trials of the English Setter Club of America, 
at Medford, N. J., in 1924. Competition at this club 
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is usually exceedingly keen, many famous field trial 
dogs having started their careers on these grounds, 
and not until 22 years later did another Irish setter 
place in these events. This, appropriately enough, 
was Rufus McTybe O’Cloisters, a great grandson of 
Bedelia, owned by Edwin M. Berolzheimer. 

Mr. Vail also had good success with Elcova’s 
Kinkie, Elcova’s Admiration and Elcova’s Terence 
McSwimey, running them against pointers and Eng¬ 
lish setters. 

Among other prominent breeders, some of them 
now deceased, were: 

Dr. G. G. Davis, of Philadelphia; Walter Arnold, Westfield, 
N. J.; William Cary Duncan, North Brookfield, Mass.; Dr. 
W. C. Ellis, Orange, N. J.; John Cuneo, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
G. S. Currier, New York; John Neff, executive director of the 
American Kennel Club; F. J. Lefferdink, Hickman, Nebr.; 
Ben M. Curtis, Tulsa, Okla.; H. A. Simms, New Britain, Conn.; 
Patrick Hehir, Worcester, Mass.; E. D. Levering, Ruxton, Md.; 
Judge T. M. Marshall, Pittsburgh; A. Bush, Williamsport, 
Pa.; R. B. Wheeler, Bridgewater, Mass.; William Monan, 
Blasdell, N. Y.; and R. J. Branstetter, Seattle, Wash. 

The outstanding breeder of field-working Irish 
setters in the country for many years was the late 
Edwin M. Berolzheimer, Tarry town, N. Y., and 
Ridgeland, S. C. Mr. Berolzheimer maintained a 
considerable breeding establishment at his New 
York home. The Cloisters, and his “O’Cloisters” 
suffix is familiar to every Irish setter fancier. He 
hunted over his dogs on his southern plantation 
each season and campaigned them fearlessly on the 
eastern field trial circuit. His famous performer, 
Rufus McTybe O’Cloisters, considered by author¬ 
ities as the best field trial Irish setter in the coun¬ 
try in his day, won in the competition of the South. 

Mr. Berolzheimer had his share of bench show 
wins, but was more concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of the field qualities of the breed. If the breed 
had a few more champions of the same caliber as 
Mr. Berolzheimer, who would strive as earnestly 
for breed improvement, the Irish setter would soon 
become a more serious contender for field trial 
and field honors. 

Among Mr. Berolzheimer’s more prominent field 
trial winners are Elcova McTybe, the only dog to 
win first place in the All-Age stake of the trials of 
the Irish Setter Club of America three times, Shaun 
McTybe O’Cloisters, a 14-times winner, Clodagh 
McTybe O’Cloisters, Tyron McTybe O’Cloisters, 
Brian McTybe O'Cloisters, Wheeler’s Kildare Rusty, 
Wheeler’s Red Boy, and the well-known Rufus, 
mentioned above. 

The Irish Setter Club of America has done much 
to keep the flame of interest in the breed ablaze and 
its annual field trials mark the debut of many pros¬ 
pects which later prove their worthiness in the hunt¬ 
ing field. 

Characteristics. The reputation given the Irish set¬ 
ter-headstrong, hard to handle, etc.—is not well de¬ 
served. This bad name was given him by several of 
the Irish setters brought over in the early eighties 
from Ireland and England; to those who really know 
him, he has long since lived this down. The average 
Irish setter of today is as easily broken as his English 
cousin. 

True, as in any other breed, some individuals de¬ 
velop more slowly than others and consequently 
more time and patience are required to bring them 


to the fulfillment of their capabilities. This dog is 
not one to be forced or abused. He responds to kind¬ 
ness with apparent gratefulness and once he realizes 
what his master expects of him, his desire to please is 
quickly apparent. 

It is true that the Irish setter is somewhat lacking 
in “style,” as the term is interpreted today. Few pos¬ 
sess the rather exaggerated loftiness on point which 
characterizes some of our English setters and point¬ 
ers, but most of them show a decided intensity on 
point. Many Irish setters—in fact, most of them— 
point with a rather low tail which detracts some¬ 
what from the beauty of the pointing posture. Ef¬ 
forts are being made by seriously interested breeders 
to correct this fault through selective breeding and 
progress is being made, although at present a low- 
stationed point seems characteristic of the breed. 

The Irish setter may not possess the excessive dash 
on the breakaway which field trialers fancy, but he 
goes about his work in a businesslike manner which 
generally produces results. He seldom shows the 
extreme range of the English setter or the pointer, 
but generally is more restricted in his course, al¬ 
though he covers his territory thoroughly. Above all, 
he works to the gun, and whether for horseback 
hunting in the South or searching the close coverts 
of the ruffed-grouse country he has his master’s gun 
constantly in mind. His dark coat, although beauti¬ 
ful, works against him to some extent by making him 
rather hard to see in heavy cover. This is one reason 
why some gunners lost interest in him and chose 
lighter-colored gun-dogs. 

There is no particular age at which to start field 
education of the Irish setter. A year or a year and a 
half is early enough, for the youngster should be 
allowed to develop naturally. He should never be 
crowded and if correction becomes necessary it 
should be administered in mild doses at first and 
only when he knows why he is being punished. The 
young dog should never be punished severely. He 
is generally quite sensitive and needs careful hand¬ 
ling. If treated harshly he will probably not under¬ 
stand why, and there is great danger of thus break¬ 
ing his spirit and diminishing his desire to hunt. 
This should be avoided by all means. 

The Irish setter is decidedly an individual. The 
accepted training methods work well with this 
breed, but they must be modified or intensified to 
fit each individual case. He is no more timid than 
any other breed, but he definitely does not take 
kindly to harsh treatment. 

Of all the pointing breeds, the Irish setter is most 
likely to become a “one-man” dog. He forms a great 
attachment for his master and no matter how keen 
he is to hunt he is not prone to follow the first man 
who comes along with a shotgun over his shoulder. 

By nature he is a very affectionate dog, and though 
he has a good sense of property rights, he seldom 
becomes vicious. The best advice to any prospective 
Irish setter owner is to make a companion of the dog. 
Treat him like one of the family. Lavish affection 
on him, but not to the extent of coddling him. He 
will meet you more than halfway and be anxious 
to please. By making a close friend of him, your job 
of bringing him under control is almost finished. 

His nose is equal to that of any pointing dog. He 
is strong, sturdy, can stand any kind of weather, and 
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makes an ideal companion afield or in the home. 
As an ornament he knows no equal in the realm 
of dogdom. 

Description and Standards. Head: Should be long 
and lean. The skull oval (from ear to ear), having 
plenty of brain room and with well-defined occip¬ 
ital protuberance. Brows raised, showing stop. The 
muzzle moderately deep and fairly square at end. 
From the stop to the point of the nose should be 
long, the nostrils wide, and the jaws of nearly equal 
length, flews not to be pendulous. The color of the 
nose dark mahogany or dark chocolate, and that of 
the eyes (which ought not to be too large) rich 
hazel or brown. The ears to be of moderate size, fine 
in texture, set low, well back and hanging in a neat 
fold close to the head. 

Neck: Should be moderately long, very muscular 
but not too thick, slightly arched, free from all tend¬ 
ency to throatiness. 

Body: Should be proportionately long, shoulders 
fine at the points, deep and sloping well back. The 
chest deep, rather narrow in front. The ribs well 
sprung, leaving plenty of lung room. The loins 
muscular and slightly arched. The hind-quarter 
wide and powerful. 

Legs and Feet: The hindlegs from hip to hock 
should be long and muscular, from hock to heel 
short and strong. The stifle and hock joints well 
bent, and not inclined either in or out. The forelegs 
should be strong and sinewy, having plenty of bone, 
with elbows free, well let down and, like the hock, 
not inclined either out or in. The feet rather small, 
very firm, toes strong, close together and arched. 

Tail: Should be of moderate length, set on rather 
low, strong at root and tapering to a fine point; to 
be carried in a slight scimitar-like curve or straight, 
nearly level with the back. 

Coat: On the head, front of legs, and tips of ears 
should be short and fine, but on all other parts of 
the body it should be of moderate length, flat and 
as free as possible from curl or wave. 

Feathering: The feather on the upper portion 
of the ears should be long and silky, on the back of 
fore and hindlegs long and fine, a fair amount of 
hair on belly, forming a nice fringe which may ex¬ 
tend on chest and throat. Feet to be well feathered 
between the toes. Tail to have a nice fringe of mod¬ 
erately long hair, decreasing in length as it ap- 
roaches the point. All feather to be as straight and 
at as possible. 

Color and Markings: The color should be a rich 
golden chestnut or mahogany red, with no trace 
whatever of black; white on chest, throat, or toes, 
or a small star on the forehead, or a narrow streak, 
or blaze on the nose or face not to disqualify. 


Scale of Points: Points 

Head . 10 

Eyes . 5 

Ears . 5 

Neck . 5 

Body . 15 

Shoulders, forelegs, and feet. 12 

Hindlegs . 10 

Tail . 8 

Coat and feather. 8 

Color . 8 

Size, style, and general appearance . 14 

Total . 100 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL 

History. The Irish water spaniel was one of the 
first retrievers to be imported into this country. 
Many old books mention this breed as used in the 
1860’s, but the first accurate record we have is in the 
first volume of the American Kennel Club published 
in 1878. Richard Tuttle of Chicago registered a male 
Irish water spaniel named Bob as number 1352 in 
the stud book of the National American Kennel 
Club, which later became the American Kennel 
Club. This dog was bred by J. H. Whitman, another 
Midwesterner, and was out of Queen by Sinbad. 

There were 12 dogs and 11 bitches of this Irish 
breed registered in 1878. The only other retrievers 
registered on this date were two Chesapeakes. There 
were no Labradors or Golden retrievers. The major¬ 
ity of Irish water spaniels registered in the next 20 
years were owned by sportsmen living around Mil¬ 
waukee, St. Louis, Chicago, and Cleveland. At the 
time there were no restrictions on shooting water- 
fowl, which were plentiful; thousands were killed for 
market and sport from early fall to spring. The Irish 
water spaniel was imported from Ireland to provide 
a rugged water dog that could work in heavy cover 
and icy water day after day when the flight was on. 
Ducks and geese that had been shot formed a large 
part of the nation’s food supply at the time and the 
market shooter could not afford to waste powder 
and shot on crippled birds if he were going to com¬ 
pete successfully in the market, but every cripple 
brought in was a quarter-dollar saved. 

Gradually the breed’s popularity spread to the 
East and sportsmen on Long Island and Cape Cod 
began to use and register Irish water spaniels. There 
is no way of determining the number of Irish water 
spaniels in the country in this period when Ameri¬ 
can waterfowl shooting was at its peak, as many of 
the owners did not register their dogs in the stud 
books, but between 1880 and 1920 it was one of the 
popular retrievers because it could really do a day’s 
work when large bags were common. In the Field 
Dog Stud Book of 1922 the Irish water spaniel out- 
registered the other popular retriever breeds. 

In Ireland, where this breed originated, it is easy 
to trace their history back to Justin McCarthy who 
lived there and was actively breeding Irish water 
spaniels in 1850 as we know them today. His most 
famous dog was Boatswain, who lived to an old age 
and was found in the pedigree of one of the early 
dogs registered in our American Stud Book. Before 
McCarthy started his breeding experiments there 
were two distinct breeds of water spaniels in Ireland. 
The one in the north was small, particolored with a 
wavy coat, and very similar to the English water 
spaniel. A larger water spaniel with a curly coat 
was found in the South of Ireland around the bogs 
of the River Shannon, and this water spaniel is be¬ 
lieved to be an ancestor of the modern dog. Many 
theories have been advanced on the ancient origin 
of the Irish water spaniel. One authority claims 
that they are a cross between an Irish setter and a 
poodle. This is unlikely, because both breeds have 
long hair on the tail and the Irish water spaniel, 
except for a few inches at its base, has a tail like a 
pointer. The poodle has long hair on his face and 
comes in a variety of colors, whereas the Irish water 
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spaniel has a smooth face covered with short hair 
and shows only one color, solid liver. 

There is no doubt about the Irish water spaniel 
being the largest member of the spaniel family. His 
face, ears, and disposition are typical of the spaniel 
family which originated in Spain. So, somewhere in 
the background is an ancestor from the Iberian Pen¬ 
insula where so many of our good sporting dogs 
originated. The Irish water spaniel has bred true 
to type for the last 70 years in this country and ex¬ 
cept for size, looks no different from the dogs of 
McCarthy’s breeding. Whether this Irishman de¬ 
veloped our modern Irish water spaniel by selective 
breeding of the South of Ireland water spaniels or 
cross-breeding with a liver-colored Spanish pointer 
no one will ever know because McCarthy left no 
records of his breeding experiments. Regardless of 
lack of records, however, we know that his breeding 
theories were sound, as we have a dog today that 
looks entirely different from any other breed. The 
Irish water spaniel is always solid liver in color, 
curly coated, with short straight hairs on face and 
tail. Never seen is a particolor or the range in coat 
shades found in other retriever breeds. 

About the same time the eastern American gun¬ 
ners began to find the Irish water spaniel useful, 
West Coast duck hunters started to use them. Al¬ 
though American gunners originally imported these 
dogs from Ireland because the conditions and cover 
in the Irish rough shoots were similar to those found 
in this country, they soon began to breed larger 
dogs that were heavier and longer legged and even 
better suited to working in western sloughs and tidal 
rivers. Although flat-coated retrievers were imported 
from England where the cover was more open and 
the shooting of driven game was more in vogue, the 
Irish water spaniel maintained his popularity for 
years because of his background of experience in 
the heavy Irish covers where he was used on upland 
game as well as waterfowl. 

Today the Irish water spaniel is still popular 
among a group of sportsmen and guides who are 
confirmed duck shooters and consider their Irish¬ 
man as essential a piece of equipment as their gun 
or decoys. These dogs originated in the Irish marshes 
and the love of working in water is bred into them 
to the point where a real duck hunter, who really 
kills a lot of birds under natural conditions, realizes 
their value as a meat dog. In the 1930*5, registra¬ 
tions of Irish water spaniels dropped as the popu¬ 
larity of the newer imports of other retrieving 
breeds increased, but today the number of these 
dogs being registered is starting to increase again. 
Unfortunately registration in a recognized stud book 
is the only real record of a breed’s popularity as com¬ 
pared with other breeds, but there are many good 
Irish water spaniels of pure breeding scattered all 
over this country that are never registered because 
their owners are typical of old-time gunners who 
appreciate the dog for the honest day’s work he will 
give but cannot be bothered to fill out a form. 

It is doubtful if the Irish water spaniel will ever 
reach the popularity of other retrievers unless a 
moneyed group makes an effort to popularize the 
breed with the modern sales tactics that have been 
used to help other breeds. The small group of gun¬ 
ners who really love and share their hunting with 


this grand Irish dog are not over-anxious to see him 
become popular because too much popularity will 
raise the breed’s value to the point where he will be 
beyond the pocketbook of the average hunter. 

Characteristics. This is a large sporting dog clas¬ 
sified as a retriever and used mainly for retriev¬ 
ing upland game and waterfowl; many owners use 
him to spring game. The majority of these Irish dogs 
have excellent noses which they must inherit from 
their spaniel ancestors. They have sufficient length 
of leg so that they move fast on the land and can go 
through broken-down sedge and rice in marshland 
that slows shorter-legged breeds almost to a stand¬ 
still. A 65-pounder is large enough for rough going. 

One of the few remaining good sora rail rivers 
in the East, the Housatonic, will always have at least 
one pusher with an Irish water spaniel on the stem 
of his shoving boat. There is nothing harder to find 
than a dead rail in a tangle of standing and broken- 
down wild rice, and it is almost impossible to find 
a crippled bird, but these dogs lose very few birds 
and save the pusher from throwing markers by their 
marking ability. The going on this river is par¬ 
ticularly difficult as the tangle of vegetation and 
height of tide are such that the dog can neither 
swim nor walk most of the time, but must pull him¬ 
self through the cover almost by his elbows and at 
the same time keep afloat. The Irishman is a willing 
worker under these conditions and will retrieve 25 
birds in the two hours the tide will allow the shoot¬ 
ing. Many times the tide will drop off before the 
limit is boated and the pusher cannot move his boat 
through the cover where the rail are, but the Irish¬ 
man will work through the watery cover and drive 
the rail out just as nicely as a springer will drive a 
pheasant out of heavy cover in an upland meadow. 

The spaniel will work from a shore blind, a duck- 
boat in open water or one that is surrounded by 
sedge grass, or will work off of rocks. He is not afraid 
of mud and will wade into mud that keeps sucking 
the hunter’s boots off if he attempts to wade through 
it. He soon learns how to pick up fallen birds in 
a tidal river where the current is strong, and will 
always cut below the fall of the bird and wait for 
it to drift down to him. He is a strong swimmer, 
usually swimming with a level back and the rat tail 
moving all the time and occasionally coming out 
of the water. He learns quickly from experience, 
and it is not long before he knows enough to dis¬ 
tinguish the fall of a dead black duck from one that 
is down crippled, and head for the creek below the 
fall instead of wasting time going directly to the 
fall as he would on a stone-dead bird. He soon learns 
all the tricks of a skulking black duck and before 
he is many years old he can outsmart a crippled 
duck of any species found in the marsh. 

The Irish water spaniel will retrieve all kinds of 
upland game as well as he does waterfowl. There 
is even a record of one retrieving a large red dog 
fox. These big spaniels are used in many parts of 
the country to spring pheasants and many of them 
learn to circle a running bird. They are particularly 
adapted for country where the going is rough and a 
shorter-legged dog is slowed down to the point of 
being handicapped. He will trail rabbits and pro¬ 
vide many a shot at a cottontail if the country is 
not too open. Where the country is very open, the 
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Plate XIV. Irish Water Spaniel: Ch. Handsome Mahoney. 


dog is so close to the rabbit when he comes past the 
shooter that he is afraid to shoot, or the rabbit holes 
up too quickly for a shot with the big spaniel push¬ 
ing him so closely. Usually the gunner with an Irish 
water spaniel will get enough rabbits for a pie, how¬ 
ever. The beagle is a better rabbit dog, but the Irish 
spaniel will provide a larger variety of game for the 
table than many of the specialists. 

The Irish Water Spaniel Club of America was 
founded in 1937 to help this dog, and eight Irish 
water spaniels ran the first trial at that time. Since 
then a scattering of Irish spaniels have run against 
other retrievers in trials all over the country. A num¬ 
ber have placed in large trials, but most of their own¬ 
ers have not brought their field trial training to the 
high perfection found in the other breeds that are 
winning most of the trials. Probably one out of 20 
in any breed of retrievers is suited for successful 
field trial competition. The majority of the Irish 
water spaniels that have run in trials, however, have 
just been good field dogs; although they usually did 
everything asked of them in a trial, they lacked that 
extra something that is found only in a retriever 
which has been selected as outstanding in tempera¬ 
ment from a large group of dogs. The Irish water 
spaniel has a nose, is fast on land and water, marks 
well, and handles easily yet can think for himself. 
Some of them would certainly be capable of win¬ 
ning field trials the same time and money were 
spent on them on other breeds who nowadays 
win field trials. Most Irish water spaniel owners 


are mainly interested in a dog who will give them a 
good day’s shoot. However, there are people who 
remember Irish Singer, Bog’s Jiggs, Black water Bog, 
Step and Mike—all Irish water spaniels who did 
well in competitive retriever trials. 

The first sporting dog in this country to win his 
obedience title was an Irish water spaniel; these 
are willing, happy workers in an obedience test, giv¬ 
ing pleasure to anyone watching them. The Irish 
puppy can start training at four months and, if the 
water is warm, start swimming at the same time. 
Although many Irish spaniels are natural retrievers, 
they all should be force broken, as this type of train¬ 
ing makes a more useful dog. Extreme patience 
must be used at all times, as an Irish water spaniel 
will not stand abuse. They develop physically only 
slowly, and do not reach their full growth until 
they are two years old and in many cases retain many 
of their playful traits until they are full grown. 
Trainers who have had experience training other 
breeds of spaniels usually do the best job in training 
an Irish water spaniel as well. 

Pick out a heavy-boned dog that has a tightly 
curled coat which is dark rather than light in color. 
The ear leathers should be hung low and have con¬ 
siderable length. Eyes should be dark brown, al¬ 
though there is no objection to a light eye in the 
standard. The head should be moderate in size, but 
with the jaws sizable and well developed so they are 
capable of carrying a large waterfowl. The tail 
should be smooth and shaped like a pointer’s except 
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Courtesy Thomas Marshall, Fairfield, Conn. 

Plate XV. Irish Water Spaniel at Work. 


at the root where the hair abruptly grows heavy and 
curly for several inches before the tail meets the hind 
quarters. The tail should not set too low on the 
body. The dog should stand 24 to 27 inches at the 
shoulder, but should not give the appearance of 
legginess but rather the appearance of a close- 
coupled animal capable of great drive on the land 
or in the water. The face should be smooth and 
free from long and curly hair. The hair on the legs 
should give the appearance of pants rather than the 
feathering of a setter. 

It is difficult to pick a suitable dog when he is a 
puppy, but the curly, tight, dark coats usually show 
up as well as the long ears and smooth rat tail. The 
only other thing you can do is pick a sound one. 
Treat the Irish water spaniel as a friend, bring him 
in your house, take him around with you, let him 
hunt, and by all means give him the opportunity to 
swim because he is a real water dog and water is his 
element. The Irish water spaniel will work as a real 
gunning companion and retrieve anything on land 
or water, and when a good bird or rabbit dog is not 
available will do a reasonable job of locating your 
game as well as retrieving it. All you have to do is 
give him plenty of experience in live game. There 
is no substitute for experience in making your water 
spaniel a finished worker. 

Description and Standards. Head. Skull is rather 
large and high in dome with prominent occiput; 


muzzle square and rather long with deep mouth 
opening and lips fine in texture. Teeth strong and 
level. The nose should be large with open nostrils 
and liver in color. The head should be cleanly 
chiseled, not “cheeky,” and should not present a 
short, wedge-shaped appearance. Hair on face should 
be short and smooth. 

Topknot: Topknot, a characteristic of the true 
breed, should consist of long loose curls growing 
down into a well-defined peak between the eyes 
and should not be in the form of a wig, i.e., growing 
straight across. 

Eyes: Medium in size and set almost flush, with¬ 
out eyebrows. Color of eyes hazel, preferably of dark 
shade. Expression of the eyes should be keenly alert, 
intelligent, direct, and quizzical. 

Ears: Long, lobular, set low, with leathers reach¬ 
ing to about the end of the nose when extended for¬ 
ward. The ears should be abundantly covered with 
curls becoming longer toward the tips and extend¬ 
ing 2 or more inches below the ends of the leathers. 

Neck: The neck should be long, arching, strong, 
and muscular, smoothly set into sloping shoulders. 

Shoulders and Chest: Shoulders should be slop¬ 
ing and clean; chest deep but not too wide between 
the legs. The entire front should give the impression 
of strength without heaviness. 

Body, Ribs, and Loins: Body should be of medium 
length, with ribs well sprung, pear shaped at the 
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brisket, and rounder toward the hindquarters. Ribs 
should be carried well back. Loins should be short, 
wide, and muscular. The body should not present 
a tucked-up appearance. 

Hindquarters: The hindquarters should be as 
high as the shoulders, or a trifle higher, and should 
be very powerful and muscular with well-developed 
upper and second thighs. Hips should be wide, 
stifles should not be too straight, and hocks low set 
and moderately bent. Tail should be set on low 
enough to give a rather rounded appearance to the 
hindquarters and should be carried nearly level with 
the back. Sound hindquarters are of great import¬ 
ance to provide swimming power and drive. 

Forelegs and Feet: Forelegs medium in length, 
well boned, straight and muscular with elbows close 
set. Both fore and hind feet should be large, thick, 
and somewhat spreading, well clothed with hair 
both over and between the toes, but free from super¬ 
fluous feather. 


Tail: The so-called “rat-tail” is a striking charac¬ 
teristic of the breed. At the root it is thick and cov¬ 
ered for 2 or 3 inches with short curls. It tapers to 
a fine point at the end, and from the root-curls is 
covered with short, smooth hair so as to look as if 
the tail had been clipped. The tail should not be 
long enough to reach the hock joint. 

Coat: Proper coat ’s of vital importance. The 
neck, back, and sides should be densely covered with 
tight, crisp ringlets entirely free from wooliness. 
Underneath the ribs the hair should be longer. The 
hair on lower throat should be short. The forelegs 
should be covered all around with abundant hair 
falling in curls or waves, but shorter in front than 
behind. The hind legs should also be abundantly 
covered by hair falling in curls or waves, but the 
hair should be short on the front of the legs below 
the hocks. 

Color: Solid liver; white on chest objectionable. 

Height and Weight: Dogs 22 to 24 inches at 
shoulder; bitches 21 to 23 inches. Dogs 55 to 65 
pounds; bitches 45 to 58 pounds. 

General Appearance: A smart, upstanding, 
strongly built but not leggy dog, combining great 
intelligence and rugged endurance with a bold, dash¬ 
ing eagerness of temperament. 

Scale of Points: 

Head 


Skull and topknot 

6 


Ears 

4 


Eyes 

4 


Muzzle and Nose 

Body 

6 

20 

Neck 

5 


Chest, Shoulders, Back, Loin, and Ribs 

Driving Gear 

Feet, Hips, Thighs, Stifles, and Continuity of 

12 

U 

Hindquarter Muscles 

14 


Feet, Legs, Elbows, and Muscles of Forequarters 
Coat 

Tightness, denseness of curl, and general 

9 

23 

texture 

16 


Color 

Tail 

General appearance and “set on," length, and 

4 

20 

carriage 

General Conformation and Action 

5 

5 

Symmetry, Style, Gait, Weight, and Size 

15 

15 

Total 100 

100 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER 

There are many theories as to the origin of the 
Labrador. It is well known that they were intro¬ 
duced into England from Newfoundland, but there 
is still some doubt as to which species of Newfound¬ 
land they stem from. Old documents make it ap¬ 
pear that they favor the St. John breed. The earli¬ 
est record of their introduction into England is 
around the year 1835, but it is possible that they 
were known in England before this date. 

History. The third Earl of Malmesbury was one of 
the first to own specimens of the original breed, ob¬ 
taining his dogs from fishermen trading between 
Poole Harbour, England, and Newfoundland. The 
pure-bred Labrador of today can be traced to these 
early importations. By careful breeding, the inte¬ 
grity of the breed has been maintained, but there is 
little doubt that some breeders crossed their dogs 
with other retrievers such as the flat-coated and curly- 
coated varieties. It has also been claimed that some 
were crossed with pointers and setters, but of this 
there is no record. It was not, however, until 1903 
that the Labrador was recognized by the English 
Kennel Club as a special breed. In 1906 the Honor¬ 
able A. Holland Hibbert ran Mundin Single, the 
first Labrador ever to compete at field trials or on 
the bench. Up to this time the flat-coat had held 
undoubted sway over the curly-coat, but from this 
time onward the Labrador gradually established the 
extraordinary record of work that he now holds. 
There are two dogs that did the most to produce 
the modern Labrador; Mr. A. C. Butters' Peter of 
Faskally, and Major Portal’s Flapper. Their pedi¬ 
grees go back as far as 1878. It was not long before 
fanciers of this breed, desiring to stop this inter¬ 
breeding, drew the standard so as to discourage 
crossing with other retrievers. 

A book published in 1936 entitled The Labrador 
Dog: Its Home and History, written by Lord 
George Scott and Sir John Middleton, sheds much 
light on the origin of this splendid breed. In the 
16th century the fishermen of Devon, England, first 
invaded the shores of Newfoundland—Britain’s 
oldest colony—bringing with them dogs from Eng¬ 
land. This raises the probability that the Labrador 
is perhaps, after all, of English origin. This book 
is well worth the attention of all those interested in 
the origin of the Labrador. 

It was not until the late twenties and early thirties 
that Labradors began to appear on these shores in 
any appreciable numbers. The first licensed Labra¬ 
dor trial was held in this country in 1931 at Glen- 
mere, Chester, Orange County, N. Y., with 16 dogs 
in the Open All Age. The winner of this stake was 
Carl of Boghurst, owned by Mrs. Marshall Field. 
Since that date the Labrador has increased not only 
in numbers but in quality in this country, and has 
endeared himself to countless American sportsmen. 

Before the Labrador’s American debut, the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay retriever, with a few curly-coated re¬ 
trievers, held undoubted sway in the retriever world. 
The coming of the Labrador changed this picture. 
He came in as a conqueror, and has held this posi¬ 
tion ever since, numerically and from the point of 
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Plate XVI. Labrador Retriever: Bracken’s Sweep (1947 National Retriever Champion). 


view of quality. This short-coated dog has found 
himself popular in practically every state. One 
reason for this is his hardiness to withstand climatic 
conditions; another is that many states are unsuited 
to long-coated dogs because of weeds such as sand- 
burrs and cockleburrs. The Labrador has been con¬ 
demned in some states because of his black color; 
he shows up too clearly in dead grass or sand. How¬ 
ever, this is easily overcome in view of the fact that 
the Labrador comes in yellow and black color. This 
fact, coupled with the Labrador’s ability, gives him 
a firm place in the retriever world. 

The first all-breed field trial held in this country- 
in which all retriever breeds were eligible—was held 
at Strongs Neck, East Setauket, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1934. 
The Labrador finished first, second, and third. The 
late J. F. Carlisle, owner of the Wingan Kennels on 
Long Island, was one of the early serious importers 
and breeders of this dog. In 1933 Mr. Carlisle im¬ 
ported from England stock that has done much to 
place the Labrador where he stands today in this 
country. Mr. Averill Harriman, owner of the Arden 
Kennels, is another who has done so much through 
good breeding to produce some of the finest stock 
from a utilitarian point of view. The Labrador 
owner owes a great deal to these early breeders for 
the position the Labrador holds today in this coun- 
try. 

It is now common knowledge that both Federal 
and state conservation authorities have long since 
come to the conclusion that the retriever is one of 
the greatest assets in game conservation, because 


the retriever has proved to the authorities and the 
American sportsmen in general, that less game can 
be shot, but more taken home, with a well-trained 
retriever than could ever be done without one. 

In 1931, 40 Labradors were registered by the 
American Kennel Club; in 1946 there were 1736. 
These figures show very definitely that the Labrador 
is here to stay. His field trial record is a most en¬ 
viable one. Between 1931 and 1946 he placed 428 
times in Open All-Age stakes, out of which total he 
won 117. He has also won the National Retriever 
Field Trial four times since 1941, one dog, Dual 
Champion Shed of Arden, having taken it three 
times. The first American Field Trial Champion was 
Blind of Arden, who gained this title in 1935. The 
first Dual Champion Labrador was Michael of Glen- 
mere, owned by Mr. Jerry Angle of Lincoln, Neb. 
Michael gained his title in 1941. Since 1935 the 
Labrador has developed a long list of both field trial 
and bench show champions, and the popularity of 
the breed is continually growing. 

Description and Standards. General Appearance. 
The general appearance of the Labrador should be 
that of a strongly built, short-coupled, very active 
dog. Compared with the wavy or flat-coated retriever 
he should be wider in the head, wider through the 
chest and ribs, wider and stronger over the loins 
and hind quarters. The coat should be close, short, 
dense, and free from feather. 

Head: The skull should be wide, giving brain 
room; there should be a slight “stop,” i.e., the brow 
should be slightly pronounced, so that the skull is 
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not absolutely in a straight line with the nose. The 
head should be clean-cut and free from fleshy cheeks. 
The jaws should be long and powerful, and quite 
free from snipiness or exaggeration in length; the 
nose should be wide and the nostrils well developed. 

The ears should hang moderately close to the 
head, rather far back; should be set somewhat low 
and not be large and heavy. The eyes should be 
of a medium size, expressing great intelligence and 
good temper, and can be brown, yellow or black. 

Neck and Chest: The neck should be long and 
powerful, and the shoulders long and sloping. The 
chest must be of a good width and depth, the ribs 
well sprung and the loins wide and strong, stifles 
well turned, and the hind quarters well developed 
and of great power. 

Legs and Feet: The legs must be straight from the 
shoulder to ground, and the feet compact with toes 
well arched and pads well developed; the hocks 
should be well bent, and the dog must neither be 
cowhocked nor move too wide behind; in fact, he 
must stand and move true all round on legs and 
feet. 

Tail: The tail is a distinctive feature of the breed; 
it should be very thick toward the base, gradually 
tapering toward the tip, of medium length; should 
be practically free from any feathering, but should 
be clothed thickly all round with the Labrador’s 
short, thick, dense coat, thus giving that peculiar 
“rounded” appearance which has been described 
as the “otter” tail. The tail may be carried gaily, but 
should not curl too far over the back. 

Coat: The coat is another distinctive feature; it 
should be short, very dense and without wave, and 
should give a fairly hard feeling to the hand. 

Color: The color is generally black, free from 
any rustiness and any white marking except pos¬ 
sibly a small spot on the chest. Other whole colors 
are permissible. 

No numerical scale of points has yet been form¬ 
ulated. 

PLOTT HOUND 

Undoubtedly the breed of sporting dog which, as 
a breed, has received the widest publicity in the 
past several years is the Plott hound. Yet this dog is 
certainly not a newcomer to the American sporting 
picture. He has, in fact, long been famous in the 
Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee and North 
Carolina. It is only that his light has been hidden 
under the bushel of his somewhat restricted home 
venue. His great capabilities have been largely con¬ 
fined to hunting the bears and wild boars which 
range his native rugged terrain. 

The Plott hound has been successfully used on 
smaller game than bears and boars, and, properly 
trained, makes a splendid tree dog. But he has come 
into national prominence only since the annual 
wild boar hunts were inaugurated and conducted 
by the state of Tennessee in the Great Smokies. The 
publicity given the breed through these annual af¬ 
fairs has won for him the recognition he has long 
deserved and the present demand for Plott hound 
stock is far in excess of the supply. 

History. Ancestors of this dog were used for boar 
hunting in Germany many years ago, but, of course. 


were not then called Plott hounds. Jonathan Plott 
left his native Germany and came to this country 
in 1750, bringing a few wild-boar hounds with him. 
These dogs had been bred for generations for their 
stamina and gameness, for it took a great deal of 
both qualities to cope successfully with the big 
tuskers of that day. He settled in the mountains of 
western North Carolina and his dogs soon developed 
great proficiency in hunting the game of that area— 
the black bear which abounded in the wilderness. 

It was not until many years afterward that a com¬ 
pany of European sportsmen introduced the Euro¬ 
pean wild boar into this section; in Plott’s time the 
only “wild boars” in the neighborhood were domes¬ 
ticated hogs which had gone feral through foraging 
for a living in the wilds. Plott was not interested in 
hunting these “razorbacks” and used his dogs al¬ 
most exclusively for bear hunting. Their proficiency 
on this species soon attracted attention among his 
neighbors, and it was not long before the hounds 
of Jonathan Plott had acquired a considerable 
reputation among the hunters of that section. 

Mr. Plott kept his breeding and training secrets 
strictly to himself for 30 years, selecting his breed¬ 
ing stock carefully and jealously guarding the up¬ 
bringing of their offspring. His were not the only 
bear dogs in those mountains, but his strain was 
kept entirely pure and free from any outcross dur¬ 
ing all those years. In this manner the breed be¬ 
came firmly established and his strict adherence to a 
careful program of breeding selectively not only 
kept the blood pure but improved the quality of 
his pack, for only the best performers were used 
for breeding purposes. A Plott hound had to prove 
its worth in the hunting field before it was allowed 
to pass along its blood in succeeding generations. 

The fame of the Plott pack spread, and word of 
the exceptional ability of these dogs reached the ears 
of a North Georgia bear hunter, whose own pack 
had an enviable local reputation. In fact, the 
Georgia man was firmly convinced that nowhere in 
the land were there superior hounds to his own. 

His dogs were known as “leopard dogs” original¬ 
ly and later as the “leopard-spotted bear dogs.” 
Authentic information concerning their origin is un¬ 
available, but it is generally believed that they were 
brought over from Europe in the i73o’s. It has been 
claimed by some that these dogs were from a strain 
used by English sportsmen in hunting leopards in 
foreign lands. They are also said to have been of 
the same strain from which the original Plott hounds 
stemmed, some of the stud dogs having been shipped 
to Germany from England to bolster up the boar¬ 
hunting packs of that country. 

The Plott pack passed into the management of 
Henry Plott in 1780. The fame of these dogs con¬ 
tinued to spread and the curiosity of the Georgia 
hunter, whose name seems to have been lost, could 
no longer be denied. He simply had to find out if 
there were any better bear dogs anywhere than his 
own. So, with some of his best “leopard” dogs, he 
started the long trek through the mountains to 
North Carolina, finally locating the home of Henry 
Plott. The two hunters apparently had much in 
common and a staunch friendship developed. They 
hunted their packs separately and collectively, com¬ 
paring notes and carefully checking performances. 
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Plate XVII. Plott Hounds. 


The Plott hounds evidently made quite an im¬ 
pression on the Georgia sportsman, for upon his 
return to his native state he took with him one of 
Henry’s stud dogs to cross on some of his “leopard” 
bitches. The dog was only on loan from Plott; a 
year later he was returned by the Georgian, who 
presented Plott with a male puppy, sired by the 
Plott dog and out of one of the “leopard” bitches 
which had been selected by both men on the occa¬ 
sion of the Georgian’s first visit. 

The male puppy turned out to be an outstanding 
individual. So great were his good qualities that 
Henry Plott added him to his carefully selected 
pack and bred him to several of his bitches. This 
single cross is the only known instance of introduc¬ 
tion of new blood into the Plott hound since the 
original dogs were brought to this country in 1750. 
There have been rumors of numerous crossings with 
bloodhounds, airedale, black and tan, and common 
mongrel, but this is strongly denied by members of 
the Plott clan and their friends. They maintain, in 
words which leave no doubt as to their sincerity, 
that, with this single exception, the strain of Jona¬ 
than Plott’s hounds has been kept pure since 1750. 

In 1946, the United Kennel Club recognized the 
Plott hound as a distinct breed. 

Despite the considerable publicity given the breed 
since its “rediscovery” by enthusiastic writers several 
years ago, there are probably but few full-blooded 
Plott hounds in existence today. Certainly their 
numbers are few when compared with other hound 
strains. The Plott hound has, for many generations, 
been a “family” strain. The members of the Plott 
family have not cared to publicize or commercialize 
the breed. Only in the past few years has the Plott 
hound been given any considerable amount of pub¬ 
licity. These dogs had been famous among the bear 
and boar hunters of the East Tennessee and western 
North Carolina mountain section for many years. 


but no attempt had been made to exploit them and 
but few had passed out of the possession of the Plott 
family. 

When the wild-boar hunting of that section took 
on a national flavor through “organized” hunts and 
prominent sportsmen from “outside” were invited 
to participate, knowledge of the real worth of this 
strain of hounds began to spread rapidly. A great 
demand for these dogs sprang up among hound 
lovers the country over and some were sold “out¬ 
side.” G. P. Ferguson, a neighbor of John and Von 
Plott, had been taken into their confidence, and 
these three men, with George Plott (who lost his 
life in the invasion of Normandy), are largely re¬ 
sponsible for the program of careful breeding which 
has kept the strain intact. They bred their hounds 
with improved hunting performance as their prime 
objective, discarding those individuals which did 
not measure up to their rigid standards of field 
quality and keeping only the best. Their culls were 
not sold, but were done away with and, as a result, 
their packs always had their “best feet forward.” 

Description and Standards. Of medium height, the 
Plott hound has a rather large and somewhat beefy 
head, with the jaws of a fighter. His shoulders are 
muscular, his hind quarters strong, and his body 
is generally of the right proportions to give a well- 
balanced appearance. 

In weight, the males average close to 60 pounds, 
and the bitches 8 to 10 pounds lighter. 

The color is generally a deep brownish-brindle 
with a black saddle and often white points. Occa¬ 
sionally a white spot on the chest or a white “shirt- 
front” is seen. The Plott hound is likely to breed 
true to type and color, although occasionally a 
lighter-colored individual is seen. This is attributed 
by most to the influence of the single cross with the 
“leopard dogs,” as this strain was lighter than the 
original Plotts. 
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They are usually free-opening hounds with a 
bawling cry which often shortens to a chop when the 
trail is hot. 

Although they are particularly good on the game 
of their native section, Plott hounds have been used 
successfully on wolf, mountain lion, coyote, wild¬ 
cat, deer, and various smaller game. They are said 
to be exceptionally good on game which runs and 
fights. Accustomed to the rugged terrain of the 
Great Smokies area, the Plott hound is probably a 
bit too slow to fit in with a good pack of southern fox¬ 
hounds, but as an all-purpose hound he merits 
serious consideration. The demand is still far in 
excess of the supply. 

No numerical scale of points has yet been for¬ 
mulated. 

Breeders. There are said to be three types or 
strains of the Plott hound. Von and John Plott make 
their homes at Waynesville, N. C. Von Plott’s hounds 
are of a long-eared variety which is said to possess 
exceptionally good noses, enabling them to pick up 
and unravel colder trails than the other two. 

John Plott’s hounds have shorter ears and are a 
little “hot-nosed.” They are faster and are particu¬ 
larly hard and courageous fighters. Mr. Ferguson’s 
dogs seem to strike a happy medium between the 
other two. Mr. Ferguson lives at Cullowhee, N. C. 

All three varieties were in the pack of George 
Plott. After his death, most of his hounds were pur¬ 
chased by H. T. Smithdeal, of Johnson City, Tenn. 
Mr. Smithdeal proceeded to bolster up his pack 
by buying selected hounds from the kennels of Von 
and John Plott and Mr. Ferguson. The Johnson 
City sportsman is carrying on the Plott tradition of 
selective breeding. 

Among the leading Plott hound breeders today, 
other than those mentioned above, are Leonard 
Moffett, Cantrill, Iowa; L. M. Patton, Bloomfield, 
Iowa; Oscar Seward, Cambridge, Md.; Guy Hamil¬ 
ton, Johnson City, Tenn., and A. F. Stegenga, Ionia, 
Mich. 

POINTER 

History. Brockton’s Bounce, Statter’s Major, 
Whitehouse’s Hamlet, Garth’s Drake! What names 
to conjure up visions of past glory in the game-fields 
of England! Mention this quartet and you have 
named the four cornerstones in the foundation of 
the pointer breed. Add the name of Price’s Cham¬ 
pion Bang and you have heralded the principal 
fountainhead of the breed as we know it in this 
country today. 

These were not the first pointers of exceptional 
quality, for behind each lay many generations of 
careful breeding, as early-day pointer breeders kept 
meticulous records of their breeding operations long 
before bench shows and field trials came into being 
and before the Kennel Club was organized. But these 
five dogs, more than any others, exerted a lasting in¬ 
fluence on many future generations and many of 
their individual characteristics and good qualities 
are seen in the everyday performances of “short-hair” 
gun-dogs and field trial contenders in every state. 

Although many fanciers of the breed are under 
the impression that the pointer originated in Spain, 


it is a matter of history that dogs of similar confor¬ 
mation and characteristics were to be found in 
France, Belgium, and other countries at about the 
same period when the breed was seen in Spain. The 
“braques” of France “that stop at scent and hunt 
with the nose high” may have come from Spain but 
that is a question which has never been settled. 
There are seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
paintings by French artists which show the pointer. 
It may have been that the pointer was brought into 
England from both France and Spain. Be that as it 
may, it is the English sportsman to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the development of the pointer. 

Strains. Among the pioneering English breeders 
of pointers were Thomas Webb Edge, George John 
Legh, J. C. Antrobus, Lord Combermere, Sir Vin¬ 
cent Corbet, the Earl of Sefton, Thomas Statter, Lord 
Derby, Sir Richard Garth, J. W. Whitehouse, R. J. 
Lloyd Price, J. Lang, and George Moore. These were 
not all, of course, and many others who contributed 
much came later. 

It is fortunate for the pointer that these men were 
thoughtful breeders, attaching great importance to 
field performance and the intermingling of the blood 
of Bounce, Major, Hamlet, and Drake, the “four 
aces” of pointerdom, carried on for improvement. 

Although Brockton’s Bounce was considered a 
medium-sized dog he would be called a very large 
specimen today. He was dark liver and white in 
color, with the white heavily ticked. Most of his 
progeny were much like him in appearance and 
many inherited his good field qualities. In the first 
field trials ever held in England, in April 1865, 
Brockton’s Bounce, along with Whitehouse’s Hamlet 
and J. A. Hanley’s Moll, scored 90 out of a possible 
100 per cent, while Sir Richard Garth’s Jill and Mr. 
Fleming’s Dandy made perfect scores. The judging 
was done on a point system, an untried method, of 
course, and the rather crude way in which the con¬ 
clusions were arrived at did not prove a great deal. 
Bounce produced many good sons and daughters, 
one of which was Price’s Vesta, the dam of Price’s 
Champion Bang, the most famous pointer of his day. 

Statter’s Major was an even larger dog than Brock¬ 
ton’s Bounce but, despite his size, was of good con¬ 
formation. He was said to be the greatest stud pointer 
which had been seen in England in 30 years and his 
ancestry traced directly back to Spanish origin. He 
was considered a fast dog of great determination, 
with excellent range. Major sired a number of dogs 
which figure far back in present-day pedigrees. 
Among them was Lord Sefton’s Sam, which was the 
sire of the well-known Faust, imported in the eight¬ 
ies by the St. Louis Kennel Club. Sefton’s Sam was 
the sire of Jane, the dam of Croxteth, a dog which 
did so much for the pointer on this side of the waters. 

Whitehouse’s Hamlet was a somewhat different 
type of dog, both in color and conformation. At the 
same time the Antrobus, Edge, Sefton, and Moore 
strains, from which Bounce and Major descended, 
held sway in England, there was a strain of lemon 
and white pointers, which, while not generally pop¬ 
ular, were in high favor with an enthusiastic few. 
Leading these fanciers was Mr. H. Gilbert, and with 
the advent of public competitions his dogs created 
much favorable comment. Hamlet, a white and 
lemon son of Gilbert’s Bob and Whitehouse’s Juno, 
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made a score of 90 per cent in the first English field 
trial. He soon became exceedingly popular as a sire. 
Hamlet was a powerfully built dog, a bit short in 
muzzle, yet representing a clean-limbed lithe type 
somewhat in contrast to the bulky conformation of 
Bounce and Major. 

Garth’s Drake was, according to authorities, the 
greatest bird dog—pointer or setter—of his day, par¬ 
ticularly when it came to the matters of speed and 
handling of game. His speed was something to mar¬ 
vel at, and he approached his game at such a reckless 
pace that it became necessary for him to put on all 
brakes and slide into a dropping point in order to 
keep from running over his game. It was not until 
his seventh season that he began to slow down to such 
an extent that he could really assume a standing 
position on point. He was a large, rangy dog, clean 
in the shoulders and particularly good in loin. In 
action he was a frictionless-moving machine which 
seemed fairly to glide over the terrain, rough and 
smooth alike. There are probably many pointers to¬ 
day which are just as fast as Drake was, but in those 
days excessive speed was unusual and Drake’s gait 
attracted much attention. He was not a beautiful 
dog in conformation but his splendid style and ex¬ 
treme intensity were qualities much to be desired 
and he became the most famous pointer stud of his 
time. He possessed remarkable prepotency and his 
fame, both as a producer and performer, was justi¬ 
fied. Sir Richard Garth, his breeder and owner, dis¬ 
posed of his dogs in 1874 just before going to India. 
Drake, then seven years old, was purchased by Mr. 
R. J. Lloyd Price for 150 guineas, considered a very 
high figure at that time. The dog left his mark on 
the pointer breed, and even today when a dog of 
particularly smooth action comes before the field- 
trial public oldtimers are prone to remark “He has 
the Drake gait.’’ 

Price’s Champion Bang was a powerful white and 
liver pointer considered, in his prime, the handsom¬ 
est pointer in England. His sire was Coham’s Bang, 
a son of Whitehouse’s Hamlet, and his dam was 
Vesta, the daughter of Brockton’s Bounce. In him 
we see the combining of the blood of two of the 
“cornerstones,” a most happy combination. 

Bang was quite different from Drake, not only in 
conformation but in action. His was not the smooth, 
gliding stride but rather a reckless, powerful fling 
marked with fire and dash. His breeder was Sam 
Price, of Bow, Devonshire, England, one of the most 
successful breeders of his day. Bang nicked well with 
the daughters of Drake, Brockton’s Bounce, White- 
house’s Hamlet, Statter’s Major, Sefton’s Sam, and 
others and it is most fortunate for the pointer fancy 
that he did, for he was bred to extensively. In addi¬ 
tion to his grand manner of going, he was extremely 
bold and stylish on point. He was not, however, so 
fast as Drake. 

The two sons of Bang which are held in highest 
regard by American breeders were Croxteth and 
Priam. The latter never came to the States but he 
sired King of Kent and Beppo III, both of which 
were imported to this country in the eighties. 

Croxteth was the head of the first important field 
trial family here, for his sons and daughters were 
quite successful and their progeny were also frequent 
winners, carrying on through generations. 


King of Kent, the son of Priam, established a fam¬ 
ily which was not only exceedingly successful in field 
trials but also in bench shows. Among the field win¬ 
ners he produced were the famous Rip Rap, Maid of 
Kent, Zig Zag, Tapster, Hal Pointer, Kent Elgin, and 
Tick Boy. His many sons and daughters were the 
sires and dams of a long succession of winners and 
producers. 

Beppo III, a son of Priam out of a full sister to the 
dam of King of Kent, was not so successful but his 
sons and daughters produced many winners in the 
field and on the bench. 

Probably the best producing son of Price’s Cham¬ 
pion Bang was Mike, which, like Priam, never left 
England’s shores. Through his son, Mainspring, he 
established a very important field trial family. Main¬ 
spring, brought over to this country, became the 
sire of Jingo, whose name and deeds are familiar to 
students of pointer breeding. Jingo’s progeny are 
among the pointer greats. The successful sons of 
Bang are too numerous to enumerate in detail but 
Bang-Bang, his litter brother, Bob, Poyneer’s Bang, 
and Vandevort’s Don certainly deserve mention. 

The so-called “native” pointers of the early days 
also played their part in the development of the 
pointer in this country. One of the most famous was 
Champion Rush, bred and owned by Mr. Edmund 
Orgill, a very careful and thoughtful breeder who 
preferred the white and lemons. Rush was a success¬ 
ful bench show winner. 

Development. The Westminster Kennel Club and 
the St. Louis Kennel Club, two organizations inter¬ 
ested in pointers, imported a number of good ones 
and some which did not exactly please the American 
fancy. The St. Louis group imported Sleaford in 
1877, but had indifferent success. Undaunted, they 
continued their importations. In 1877 they secured, 
through E. C. Stirling, the heavyweight, white and 
liver Bow, imported by Mr. T. H. Scott. He proved 
a bench show winner and also placed in field trials. 
In 1879, Mr. S. A. Kaye, a member of the club, im¬ 
ported Faust, paying $1,350, the largest price to be 
paid for a pointer in America up to that time. Faust 
enjoyed a series of bench show victories in this coun¬ 
try and was a successful sire. A number of very fine 
bitches were also imported during this period, 
among them Jessamine, Lassie, Zeal, Trinket, and 
Lena. 

The families of Rip Rap and Jingo have long been 
the subject of comparison, both having supporters 
contending superiority of one over the other. Both 
were wonderful field dogs and both established fam¬ 
ilies which made pointer history. Both were top¬ 
flight field trial winners and both were great pro¬ 
ducers. As a sire. Jingo perhaps had some advantage 
as he came before the field trial public some three 
seasons later than did Rip Rap and consequently 
had the opportunity of mating with many of Rip 
Rap’s best daughters. 

Rip Rap was one of the first white and black 
pointers to make a big mark in the field trial world. 
For many years prior to his appearance, black in a 
pointer was frowned upon with suspicion, but it was 
not long before this prejudice was dispelled. So 
prominently did his name become associated with 
the white and blacks that to this day many of those 
not so well informed as they consider themselves 
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Plate XVIII. Pointer: The famous Ariel, three times National Bird Dog Champion. 


refer to every white and black pointer as a “Rip 
Rap.” Rip Rap sired 19 field trial winners, many of 
them fine producers. His best son was Young Rip 
Rap, a brilliant performer and a successful sire. 

His most neglected son, from a breeding stand¬ 
point, was probably Fishel's Rip Rap, owned by the 
well-known breeder, U. R. Fishel, of Hope, Ind. 
Fishel’s Rip Rap had no field trial record and was 
used at stud but little because of the availability of 
more brilliant sires. He sired, however, the famous 
Fishel’s Frank, and that one accomplishment is 
enough to clinch for him a place in pointer history. 
Unfortunately he died just about the time Fishel’s 
Frank began his brilliant career, and when pointer 
breeders wanted to use him it was too late. 

Jingo sired 22 field trial winners, eight of them 
being the result of his matings with Dot’s Pearl, a 
daughter of Rip Rap. Lad of Jingo was Jingo’s best 
producing son, which was the sire of the sensational 
Hard Cash, one of the few really great prairie- 
chicken dogs. 

What the “four aces” were to the pointers of the 
early days, what Croxteth and King of Kent were 
to a later period, and what Rip Rap and Jingo were 
still later, Alford’s John and Fishel’s Frank were in 
the period following the turn of this century. Their 
advent marked the real rise of the pointer in field 
trial competitions. The blood of these two great bird 
dogs, more than that of any others, brought the 


pointer up to a basis of even competition with his 
long-haired rival, the English setter. 

Alford’s John was a “country town dog,” about 
which much has been written. It was by accident 
that he attracted the attention of W. J. Baughn of 
Ridgeville, Ind., who recommended his purchase to 
C. H. Foust of Warren, Ind. Mr. Foust had invited 
Mr. Baughn to look over a couple of setter puppies 
he had purchased from Mr. Baughn as field trial 
prospects. The puppies were a disappointment to 
the latter, but the young pointer which accompanied 
them uninvited set such a pace that the Ridgeville 
sportsman suggested that he be acquired immedi¬ 
ately if he wanted a winner. Mr. Foust, primarily a 
setter fancier, did not take too kindly to the sugges¬ 
tion but did acquire an interest in the pointer from 
his owner, Mr. Thomas Alford, a druggist of Warren. 
Later, while he was already successful, he became 
the property of R. R. Dickey, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. 
Winner of the Manitoba chicken championship, 
along with other victories, Alford’s John set a hot 
pace for the setters of that period and his puppies 
were in great demand. He did not come from a long 
line of winners and but few dogs of any prominence 
appear in his pedigree, but he was a peerless per¬ 
former and his daughters were the best producers 
of any family of pointers before or during his time. 
His sire was Dave Kent and his dam was Cleade. 
Alford's John is credited with having been one of 
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the smartest of all bird dogs. In 1909, when Alford’s 
John was in his ninth year, he was entered in the 
National Championship, a three-hour heat event. 
It was his luck to be drawn to run with the young 
pointer, Manitoba Rap, then less than three years 
of age. It was a battle of youth and dash against 
age and experience, and the race was one which is 
still talked about. Manitoba Rap won it, but even 
though he was defeated Alford’s John’s sensational 
race won him many friends and proved him to be 
one of the greatest bird dogs of his time. 

In Hope, Ind., there resided a breeder of pointers 
whose ambition was to produce one possessed of the 
class, fire, bird sense, and determination necessary to 
break lances successfully with the setters of that time. 
Three years after Alford’s John made his first ap¬ 
pearance, this breeder, Mr. U. R. Fishel, brought 
out a youngster named Fishel’s Frank, and won sec¬ 
ond with him in the Nebraska Derby. Frank, a son 
of Fishel’s Rip Rap (Rip Rap x Ghay Estill) and 
Boy’s Queen (Jingo’s Boy x Nellie Rush), soon 
attracted much attention by his spectacular per¬ 
formances and it was not long before breeders were 
flocking to his banner. He was an extremely intense 
dog in everything he did, putting everything he had 
into his work; sometimes his extra exuberance or 
fire and dash caused him to lose stakes he would 
have won with the exercise of more caution. Win he 
did, however, and on many occasions, but the race 
which brought him more fame than any was a race 
he lost. This was the National Championship of 
1908. Frank was drawn in the last brace with the 
setter Danfield. He had the misfortune to contact 
a bevy of quail early in his three-hour heat. The 
birds were on barren ground and the sight of them 
proved too great a temptation for Frank, for he 
dashed forward as they went up but stopped 
promptly at command. After that his exhibition was 
flawless and many in the gallery thought he had 
won the stake even with the slight error. The judges 
felt otherwise, however, and called the setters Count 
Whitestone II and Danfield back to run for the title. 
Count Whitestone II won, but for months afterwards 
the field trial gallery buzzed with the argument that 
Fishel’s Frank should have been the new champion. 
And the dog’s fame continued to spread. After this 
race he was retired to the stud. 

Fishel’s Frank sired 58 field trial winners, many 
of them champions and top-flight performers. The 
list and their deeds are far too long to enumerate 
here, but two of his sons made pointer history. 
They were Comanche Frank and John Proctor, both 
out of daughters of Alford’s John. Close behind 
them were two more sons, Lewis C. Morris and 
Desoto Frank. 

The first pointer to win the National Champion¬ 
ship was Manitoba Rap, whose bloodlines combined 
those of Rip Rap, Jingo, and Rush of Lad. He was 
retired from competition immediately after winning 
the championship in 1909, when he was still less than 
three years of age. Even in that short time he had a 
brilliant field trial career, and though he had but 
little chance in the public stud he sired a number 
of winning and producing sons and daughters. 

The two sons of Fishel’s Frank which brought the 
pointer to the pinnacle of success and proved beyond 
a doubt his worthiness to compete on even terms 


with the setter were Comanche Frank and John Proc¬ 
tor. Both won the National Championship (Co¬ 
manche Frank in 1914 and John Proctor in 1916) 
in addition to other field trial title events. Both 
established winning and producing families which 
have made and are continuing to make pointer his¬ 
tory. Both occupy enviable positions in the Bird 
Dog Hall of Fame. 

Comanche Frank was a dog of unusual stamina 
and courage, no matter under what conditions he 
was called upon to hunt. He was one of the greatest, 
most consistent, and most intelligent ground-work¬ 
ing bird dogs ever known. His nose, particularly in 
his younger years, was not always at its best and his 
location was sometimes none too good. But in his 
more mature seasons he proved that he was an ex¬ 
cellent bird finder and handler on both quail and 
prairie chickens, winning titles on both. His dam 
was Lady Johns, a daughter of Alford’s John. He 
surpassed his sire as a producer and many of his 
winning sons and daughters also proved prepotent. 
He was white and liver in color. In conformation he 
was a workman all over. 

Comanche Frank was the sire of the sensational 
Mary Montrose, winner of the National Champion¬ 
ship when still a derby and the first dog to win this 
title three times. When she was right, “Peerless 
Mary,’’ as she was called, was practically unbeatable. 

John Proctor, whose dam was Miss Mariutch, an¬ 
other daughter of Alford’s John, won four cham¬ 
pionships, including the National Championship of 
1916. In all he had 23 wins, 14 of them being first 
places, and left a long list of winning progeny, 47 
in all. Like Comanche Frank, John Proctor had a 
magnificent way of going and showed remarkable 
intelligence in working his ground. But, unlike his 
illustrious half-brother, he was inclined to loaf oc¬ 
casionally, for he would not hunt on barren ground. 

In more recent times, two more families of point¬ 
ers have been established to the further glory of the 
breed. These are the families of Triple Champion 
Muscle Shoals Jake, a son of Ferris Jake and a 
grandson of John Proctor, and Amateur Champion 
Seaview Rex, a son of Tarheel John. 

Muscle Shoals Jake was not only a most successful 
sire but also an outstanding field trial performer. 
He was an extremely bold dog, sometimes bold to 
a fault and for several seasons had a bad fault which 
kept him out of the money on occasions. This was 
the lust to kill which would occasionally assert itself 
in the dog; when it did he would tackle almost any¬ 
thing which came in his path: goats, sheep, pigs, 
turkeys, and even colts or calves were not immune 
from his attacks. In his later years he was broken of 
this habit, although the trait occasionally cropped 
up in some of his many sons. The dog was exceed¬ 
ingly prepotent and was bred to extensively. His 
winning progeny, also, are too numerous to list here. 
One of his best sons, however, was Champion Air 
Pilot, which produced, among other good ones. 
National Champion Air Pilot’s Sam. Sam also proved 
a splendid producer. 

Seaview Rex was not a frequent winner in major 
field trials but he produced a family of great renown. 
An extreme stylist himself, he possessed the ability 
to transmit this exceedingly attractive quality to the 
majority of his get and to such a degree that they 
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were generally easily recognized. He stamped his 
progeny with other qualities, too, among them be¬ 
ing a rather heavily-shouldered gait. Perhaps his 
most prominent son was the sensational National 
Pheasant Champion Village Boy, whose son, Cham¬ 
pion Spunky Creek Boy, was the leading pointer sire. 

No treatise on the pointer would be complete 
without prominent mention of the famous pointers 
of A. G. C. Sage. This New York sportsman has long 
maintained an extensive hunting preserve near Al¬ 
berta, Ala., called “Sedgefields,” and more pointer 
breeding history has been made at this establish¬ 
ment than in any other single area. 

Mr. Sage was long a patron of field trials; in 
fact, his connection with the sport extended over 
a longer period than any other man’s at the pres¬ 
ent time. He never campaigned his dogs exten¬ 
sively, concentrating instead on the more import¬ 
ant stakes, but he was outstandingly successful 
wherever his dogs were started. His derbies won 
more American Field Futurities than those of any 
other breeder and he has won more National 
Championships, National Free-for-All, and Nation¬ 
al Derby Championships than any other individual. 

Space will not permit the mention of all of his 
winners here but a few of his Futurity winners have 
been Superlette, Morpheus, Rockaby Baby, Ariel, 
Astra, Bye Bye, Oration, and Bolero. Some of his 
National Free-for-All winners have been Superlette, 
a repeater, Timbuctoo, Ariel, and Saturn. His Na¬ 
tional Champions have been Rapid Transit, Sulu, 
Luminary, Ariel (three times), Saturn and Paladin 
(twice). 

Three pointers have won the National Champion¬ 
ship three times. These were Mary Montrose, Becky 
Broomhill, and Ariel. Only one setter, Feagin’s 
Mohawk Pal, has ever held that distinction. 

Time was when a professional brought a pointer 
to a field trial with half an apology. In fact, in the 
early days of public competition the pointer was not 
considered the equal of the setter and, consequently, 
separate stakes were run for pointers only. There 
was a time when the charge of “unjust discrimina¬ 
tion” against the pointer was quite prevalent in 
field trials and owners of pointers would not run 
them under certain judges. Such a proceeding was 
an exhibition of poor sportsmanship and would be 
laughed at now. These charges were probably not 
justified and the fault very likely lay with the point¬ 
ers themselves, but nevertheless the feeling did exist. 

At the present time there are more pointers being 
entered in field trials than setters, and more places 
are won by pointers. Perhaps the numerical force 
has something to do with it, but it is a fact that, as 
a breed, the pointer develops faster than the setter 
and can be brought to the peak of his ability at an 
earlier age. 

Characteristics. More force can be used with the 
average pointer than with the average setter, but 
too much force, of course, will either ruin the dog 
entirely or make him into a mechanical performer 
who does not have his heart in his work. This type 
of dog is entirely unsuitable for field trials and is 
not to be desired as a gunning companion. 

The pointer, while not unresponsive to kind treat¬ 
ment, does not have the affectionate disposition of 
the setter and is much less apt to become a one-man 


dog. In fact, the desire to hunt is so firmly imbedded 
in many of them that they will hunt for anyone who 
has a shotgun. Yet there are pointers who are loyal 
in the extreme. The pointer, because of the short¬ 
ness of his coat, can generally stand hot weather 
and arid terrain better than a setter. By the same 
token, the setter can generally stand cold weather 
and heavy, briary cover better than the pointer. In 
both cases, though, much depends on the individual. 

As a rule, the pointer is a dog of rugged constitu¬ 
tion, in which the desire to hunt and a well-defined 
pointing instinct are deeply ingrained. As in any 
breed, some are rather phlegmatic, others are bril¬ 
liant. But if one will carefully choose from well- 
known bloodlines of proved merit and give his 
prospect the proper training he will have a gun-dog 
second to none on any type of upland game birds. 
The pointer was developed for a hunting dog—a 
gun-dog—and a gun-dog he will be as long as present 
breeding practices continue. 

Description and Standards. Head: Skull long, 
moderately wide with forehead rising well at brows, 
showing marked stop. Full development of the oc¬ 
cipital protuberance with slight furrow between 
eyes. Muzzle long, square, and straight with widely 
opened nostrils, cleanly chiseled under the eyes. Nose 
black or dark brown except in the white and orange 
and white and lemon, where deep flesh shades are 
permissible. The ears should be thin and silky and 
of such length as to reach just below the throat, 
that is, when hanging in usual position. They should 
set on just below the square of the skull and hang 
flat to the cheeks. Eyes soft and of medium size, 
color black, in the white and black, hazel in the 
white and liver, black or deep hazel in the white 
and orange, brown varying in shade with that of 
coat in the white and lemon. Regardless of color, 
dark eyes are to be preferred. Lips should be well 
developed but not flewlike. 

Neck: Long, clean, and firm, arched toward the 
head without suggestion of dewlap or throatiness. 

Shoulders and Chest: Shoulders should be long, 
oblique, and free from excessive width with top of 
blades close. Chest, deep and as wide as a proper 
shoulder will permit. Ribs deep and well sprung, 
not narrowing too abruptly at the brisket. 

Body: Back should be strong with slight rise to 
top of shoulders, Loin of moderate length, slightly 
arched. Hips wide which should fall slightly to the 
tail. Tail should be straight, strong, tapered, and 
carried level with or slightly above the line of the 
back. Quarters very muscular. 

Legs and Feet: Stifles moderately bent. Legs 
should be moderately short rather than long, with 
plenty of bone. Front legs straight but with no 
tendency to knuckle. Elbows should be well down 
and straight. Hocks should be square with the body 
and well bent. Both front and back pasterns should 
be short, strong, and nearly upright. Feet should 
be round, closely set, deep, well padded, and toes 
well arched. Coat should be short, flat, and firm. 

Symmetry and Quality: Most essential. A dog 
well balanced in all points is preferable to one with 
outstanding good qualities and defects. A smooth 
frictionless movement with high head carriage is 
required and will always receive preference. 

No scale of points has yet been formulated. 
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Plate XIX. Springer Spaniel: Ch. Chaltha’s Cordite Son. 



SPRINGER SPANIEL 

The English springer spaniel is a medium-sized 
hunting dog, weighing from 45 to 55 pounds, and 
standing 18 to 22 inches tall at the shoulder. He 
has a dense but not curly coat, long ears set on at 
eye level, and a docked tail. His colors are black and 
white, liver and white, often with tickings of either 
color, and blue or liver roan. 

The dog is relatively heavy boned. His feet are 
webbed for swimming and work in swamps, with 
well-arched toes and deep, homy pads. Viewed from 
the side, the dog should be square, from the withers 
to the ground, and from the withers to the set of 
the tail. 

History. The term “spaniel” comes from the Ro¬ 
man term for Spain—Hispania. Dr. Caius, an English 
dog authority who wrote about 1570, says the Eng¬ 
lish took the name of “Hispaniolus.” But it could 
have come to us from the French “Chiens du Es- 
pagnol,” meaning “dogs of Spain.” Early English 
writers used Spagnell, Spainell, and Spanyell. 

Dr. Caius, and others, divided the spaniels into 
land spaniels and water spaniels. Gradually the 
former became known as springers, those who 
flushed game for the greyhounds or the falcon, and 
setting spaniels, those which pointed out setting 
game, or kept it setting for the net. Of the springers, 
Dr. Caius said, “they have no special names but 
take their names from the birds which they nat¬ 
urally pursue.” Hence, the origin of cockers, “cock¬ 
ing spaniels,” which were used for woodcock hunt¬ 
ing. The setting spaniels became our setters. 

Though the early writers said the spaniels came 
from Spain, this is by no means certain. Indeed, the 
long-eared spaniel may have been an established 
type the world over. The Cyriote Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum has a figure of a dog which 
must have been a spaniel, so that the type may be 
as old as 3000 b.c. And one of the first white men 
to visit North America remarked that the Indians 
had spaniel dogs. There is a single reference to 
spaniels in the Irish laws, about a.d. 17, and later 
in Welsh law. But we have no means of knowing 
whether or not these were spaniels as we know them. 

Gaston de Foix is the first to tell us of the work 
of spaniels. Gaston was a French nobleman who 
kept as many as a thousand hunting dogs in his 
kennels. About 1387, he wrote one of the most fam¬ 
ous hunting books of all time, the Livre du Chasse . 
In it he tells us of “hounds for the hawk and [or] 
spaniels.” He says the dogs quarter about in front 
of their masters, sometimes becoming so active as 
to lead the hounds astray. He praised the dogs for 
their ability in water, and their efficiency at retriev¬ 
ing ducks which had dived under water. 

Two hundred years later, Dr. Caius wrote: “Some 
pursue birds only on land, and start the bird, fol¬ 
lowing it up openly and barking, or simply point it 
out without noise. . . . All are nearly all over white. 
If they have spots, these are red and scarce and big. 
There is a red and also a black variety.” 

In 1637, another English sporting authority, Ald- 
rovandus, gives a description of a “spaniel dog with 
floppy ears, the chest, belly, and feet white, picked 
out with black, the rest of the body black.” 
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From about 1800 on, spaniels were divided about 
as follows: Those under 14 pounds were called com¬ 
forter spaniels, or lap spaniels. Spaniels from 14 
to 28 pounds were called cockers. Those over 28 
pounds, with 35 about average, were called springers, 
English spaniels, or field spaniels. 

At least among the cockers and larger spaniels, 
bloodlines were not kept separate. Moreover, a dog 
might be called a cocker until he outgrew the cocker 
weight limits, after which he would be called a 
springer, clumber, or field spaniel, depending on 
his looks. But about 1812, the Boughey family of 
Aqualate, Shropshire, began to keep a pure line of 
springer spaniels. Many modem springers trace back 
to Mop and Frisk, who lived in that early period. 
In the Norfolk hunting country, a fairly typical 
springer was developing as the Norfolk spaniel. 

Development. The modern history of the springer 
spaniel begins on January 3, 1899, when the sporting 
Spaniel Club gave its first field trial on the estate 
of William Arkwright of Sutton Scarsdale. Arkwright 
and Elias Bishop judged. A second trial was held 
on December 12, 1899, on the estate of B. J. War¬ 
wick. At neither trial did a springer place among 
the first three. But at succeeding trials, the larger 
and faster dogs began to whip the clumbers and the 
cockers, and those loosely called field spaniels. Agita¬ 
tion therefore grew for a separate classification. This 
came in 1903 when springers were first exhibited at 
English bench shows. F. Winton Smith’s famous 
field dog, Beechgrove Will, became the first male 
champion, and Harry Jones’ Fansome, the first bitch 
to win a championship. 

Sportsmen now combed the British Isles for dogs 
which looked like springers. These were registered as 
springers, though previously they might have run 
in trials under other breed names. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Beechgrove Will, they had descendants 
which were registered as still other breeds. Despite 
this variable background, it is an extraordinary fact 
that all modern American and Canadian champions, 
both bench and field, trace back to six patriarchs. 
These were Sam, Bruce, Rivington Sam, Horsford 
Honour, Dash of Hagley, and Velox Powder. 

Three great British dogs which set up powerful 
families in North America were the bench and field 
(dual) champions, Flint of Avendale and Horsford 
Hetman, and the field trial champion, Rivington 
Sam. Other field champions who have had the great¬ 
est influence on American field dogs were Dalshan- 
gan Dandy Boy, Rex of Avendale, Cally Podge, Spy 
O’Vara, half a dozen of the famous Banchory dogs, 
and Bryngarw Firearm. 

The old liver and white or black and white “Eng¬ 
lish spaniels” had been popular in America up to the 
period of the Civil War. After that, the breed dis¬ 
appeared. It seems probable that the reason was the 
opening up of the great quail-hunting territories of 
the Midwest. On the Great Plains, long-legged, wide- 
ranging dogs were required to locate the coveys, and 
staunch points were necessary to hold the birds un¬ 
til the hunters could come up. Thus the spaniel 
gave way to the pointer and setter. 

The recent upsurge of the springer spaniel in 
America is due to the rise of the pheasant as the 
chief game bird of our times in the North. In the 
Southern quail territories, springers are still few in 
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number. Only the very best of the pointers and 
setters can pin and hold a pheasant, since this bird 
loves to scurry off. This continued running away 
from point corrupts many an otherwise satisfactory 
bird dog, who suddenly begins to break his points 
and chase. 

But the springer is a flushing dog. He quarters 
his ground, stays within gun range, and flushes the 
pheasant to his master’s gun. Thus the running 
tactics of the pheasant fit into his natural hunting 
procedure. 

Several other factors are also involved in the 
springer’s growing popularity. It cannot be doubted 
that sportsmen will turn to another breed simply 
because they cannot train and handle the dog of 
their first choice. Such hunters turned to a flush¬ 
ing dog when they could not teach their pointers 
and setters to hold a point. 

It is as hard to teach a springer to drop to flush 
and shot as it is to teach a pointer to hold a point. 
But a springer can be a very useful gun-dog even 
though he does not drop to flush, whereas a ranging 
pointer who will not hold a point is useless. 

It is probable, too, that restricted hunting areas, 
by reason of the increasing population of the coun¬ 
try, have played a part in the advance of the springer. 
Short hunting fields are an advantage to a dog whose 
natural hunting range is only the reach of his mast¬ 
er’s shotgun, whereas they are a disadvantage to a 
pointer or setter, who is a wide-ranging dog by long 
usage and nature. 

On the whole, the springer is easily trained. He 
quarters naturally, and is taught to work to a gun 
without difficulty. The majority inherit an aptitude 
for retrieving, and learn to mark the fallen bird 
with great rapidity. They are readily adaptable to 
other hunting besides pheasant, and are superb 
workers in briar patches and swamps. 

Certainly many springers are kept because of their 
all around ability. This is particularly true of those 
hunters who desire a combination duck and pheasant 
dog. Springers cannot stand icy waters as some of 
the retrievers do, but they will take all the duck 
work the average hunter cares to, or can, give them. 
Many of these dogs inherit as much water-going 
aptitude as any of the retrievers. Because of this, 
the 1947 Midwestern field trials included a water 
series to the extent of two 60-yard retrieves in water. 

Purebred springers came to America as early as 
1907. But they did not catch on here until Eudore 
Chevrier of Winnipeg, Manitoba, began to import 
and train them in huge numbers about 1921. Chev¬ 
rier is credited with importing more dogs, particu¬ 
larly springers, than any other kennel. He sold these 
dogs trained, or partly trained, all over North 
America. 

In the United States, Freeman Lloyd interested 
a group of New York sportsmen in the breed. The 
English Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 
was formed in 1924, and held its first trial at Fisher’s 
Island that year. Aughrim Flash won that year, and 
the next. The annual Fisher’s Island trials are still 
the “blue riband” of springerdom. 

First American field trial champions were Ted- 
wys’s Trex and Aughrim Flashing in 1929. Trex 
was an English field trial champion, and became 
an American dual champion. Those early years in 


the East produced three more dual champions. Fast, 
Bozo’s Bar Mate, and Green Valley Punch. 

Other noted field champions which were pro¬ 
duced on the Eastern circuit were Fleet and Flight 
of Falcon Hill, Trex and Squire of Chancefield, and 
Indian, English, and American Field Trial Cham¬ 
pion Wake’s Wager of Greenfair. 

The Midwest developed its own field trial circuit 
which, at first, was not recognized by the Eastern 
clubs in national championship competition. How¬ 
ever, in the period from 1935 to 1946, they swept 
everything before them. Perhaps the greatest of 
these dogs, and perhaps the greatest ever to run in 
this country, was Solo Event. She was owned by 
James Simpson, Jr., who imported her; Clifford 
Wallace trained her. 

Other imported dogs who won field champion¬ 
ships on the Midwest circuit, and who regularly won 
at other trials over the country, were Staindrop 
Patricia. Bryngarw Fireside, Water Splash, and 
Dalshangan Pomme de Terre. American-bred cham¬ 
pions from the Midwest include Cloverdale Zipper, 
Biff of Riverside, Don of Mendota, and Sudden Sue. 

Field trials on the Pacific Coast have grown stead¬ 
ily in importance in recent years. Famous early field 
dogs in the Far West include Dual Champion King 
Lion, and field champions Elysian Eric and Elysian 
Echo. Recent ones include field champions Russet 
of Middlefield, Pendleton Static, and Pendleton 
Rocket. 

In spaniel trials, dogs are put down in braces. 
Brace mates work parallel courses each about 50 
yards wide. They must not interfere with each other. 
Live, full-winged pheasants are “planted” ahead 
of the dogs, and in this manner each dog is given 
an equal chance to find, flush, and retrieve game. 

Dogs are expected to drop to flush and shot, or 
to the shot of the other dog’s flush. Each dog is 
followed by a handler, gunner, and judge. The gun¬ 
ner gives the bird a long lead and then brings it 
down. The dog must drop to flush and must stay 
there until the judge orders the retrieve. The dog 
is scored on his ability to mark the fall, to follow 
the bird if it is a runner, and to bring it quickly 
to hand. 

When all dogs have worked, those dogs which 
have shown merit are called back to work under 
the other judge on the other course. A third and 
fourth series may be called when needed. Dogs are 
thrown out for breaking to flush or shot, for hard 
mouth, and other errors. Water tests are given, 
though by no means as difficult as now planned for 
the Midwest dogs. 

A dog becomes a field champion when he has won 
two stakes at which there were sufficient starters to 
qualify as a championship trial. At first, six starters 
were sufficient. The number jumped to ten, but 
then fell back to eight during the war years. 

The majority of springer spaniels are registered 
in the American Kennel Club Stud Book. A few 
however, are registered in the Field Dog Stud Book, 
About 3500 are registered annually. In all-breed 
popularity, the springer ranks about 12th. No figures 
are available on the number actually used in the 
field. However, they probably rank behind the 
pointer, English setter, and beagle. 





















Description and Standards. Foreface: Nostrils 
well developed, soft, liver color or black, according 
to color of coat. Muzzle deep, with plenty of upper 
lip and flew. Jaws good length, straight, fairly 
square, neither under not overshot. Nicely chiseled 
below eyes. 

Skull: Should rise from foreface without a pro¬ 
nounced stop. Skull of medium length and fairly 
broad. From the stop the median line, or groove, 
continues backward to the front of the sagittal crest 
(forehead) forming two slightly rounded halves 
above the eyes. Eyebrows and temples well devel¬ 
oped, not thick in cheeks. Top of skull flat from 
forehead to occiput and slightly rounded on sides 
and back; occiput not domed; the top of occiput 
bone should be rounded, not pointed or angular 
in contour. 

The resulting appearance is a head of medium 
length, fairly broad and slightly rounded, with a 
well defined stop effect—well chiseled under the eyes 
and free of cheekiness—with a strong, lean, fairly 
square jaw and well muzzled with plenty of lip, but 
not too thick or pendulous as in the hound, even 
set teeth, and well developed nostrils—an impressive 
head without being heavy. A ponderous head is 
objectionable. 

Faults: Oval skull—cheekiness—too much stop 
which gives Clumber expression. Too heavy appear¬ 
ing head. 

Eyes: Neither too full nor too small—medium 
size—not prominent or sunken but well set in, not 
showing haw, of an alert and kindly expression. In 
color dark hazel, brown or nearly black, harmoniz¬ 
ing with the coat. Note: Seldom darker than dark 
hazel in the liver and white. 

Faults: Light yellow eyes, or eyes showing much 
haw, should be penalized. 

Ears: Lobular, long and wide, set on not higher 
than in line with level of eye, flaps hanging close to 
cheeks, well covered both inside and outside with 
fine feather, which should not be curly. The leather 
should not be longer than to reach to the tip of 
the nose. 

Faults: Ears off line of level of eyes, or set too 
far back on head. 

Neck: Moderately long, strong, and muscular, 
coming out of shoulders rather full and tapering 
to the head, slightly arched and free from throatiness. 
“A Springer grasps with the teeth, but weight is 
borne by the neck.” 

Faults: Too short, or ewelike; set into head too 
heavily, causing throatiness. 

Brisket: Not too wide so as to interfere with the 
free action of the forelegs, but well developed and 
nicely rounded. 

Shoulders: The blades wide, strong, and sloping, 
well set back forming a strong and powerful upper 
arm, muscular without being mutton-shouldered. 

Faults: Straight shoulders or mutton shoulders, 
which cause the dog to be paddle gaited. 

Body: The chest deep and well developed, with 
plenty of heart and lung room, but not too round 
or wide. Walls of chest deep with well-sprung ribs. 
Back from withers to root of tail equal height at 
shoulder. Back should be strong, straight—never 
sway-backed. Strong loins, with hips nicely rounded, 
slight arch over loin and hip joints, thighs broad, 
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well developed, and muscular. The hind quarters 
giving the appearance of great driving power. Rump 
slightly sloping to base of tail, belly nicely curved 
from chest to flank, but not in any way “tucked up.” 

Faults: Sway-back. Ribs too round, too flat, or 
too shallow. Too long body, or loosely coupled body. 
Too high rump. 

Legs: Forelegs—elbows well let down, setting close 
to the body, with free action from the shoulder. 
Forearms straight, with the same degree of size to 
toes, with slightly flattened bone and muscle. Wrist, 
sometimes called the “knee,” straight and almost 
flat. Pastern short and strong. Feet strong and com¬ 
pact, with good strong round pads, well feathered 
between toes. Wavy feathering of moderate heavi¬ 
ness down to pastern. Note: When viewed from the 
front, springer should be straight from shoulder to 
foot, elbow close to body and knee bending neither 
in nor out. 

Faults: Crooked legs. Too light bones. Splay or 
hare feet. 

Hindlegs: From hip to hock, long and sinewy; 
hock to heel, short and strong. Stifles and hock 
moderately bent and not inclining either in or out, 
firm on feet, feet round and not too small, with 
strong, thick close pads. Well feathered between 
toes. Moderately feathered down to hock. Profuse 
feathering objectionable. 

Stern: Set on low, well fringed with wavy feather. 
Preferably never carried above the level of the back. 
Of lively motion when dog is excited. 

Coat: On head, front of forelegs, and below hock 
on front of hindlegs, short and fine; on other parts 
of body, flat or wavy (never curly), of medium 
length but of sufficient density to be waterproof, 
weatherproof, and thornproof, glossy and refined in 
texture. A nice fringe of wavy hair on throat, brisket, 
chest, and bell. (Close trimming or treatment of coat 
to give artificial appearance should be severely 
penalized.) 

Height: Dogs—i8i/£ inches at shoulder. Should 
not vary more than i/£-inch either way therefrom. 
Bitches—18 inches at shoulder. Should not vary more 
than l^-inch either way therefrom. 

Weight: Dogs about 45 lbs.—Should not exceed 
50 lbs. Bitches about 42 lbs.—should not exceed 
47 lbs. Note: It is desirable that proper balance 
and proportion shall always be considered more im¬ 
portant than mere weight, and the dog or bitch 
possessing true springer type which is balanced in 
both vertical and horizontal dimensions and pos¬ 
sesses bone and substance in keeping with its size, 
should, even though under or over the weight and 
dimension limits set down, always be considered 
preferable to one which is ill proportioned and at¬ 
tains the weight limit through excess or lack of 
height, length, width, or substance. 

Color: Liver and white; black and white; liver 
and tan; black and tan; tan and white; black, white, 
and tan; liver; black; roan, etc.—anything except 
red and white, and lemon and white, which should 
be penalized. 

Gait: The springer gait is strictly his own. His 
forelegs should swing straight forward from the 
shoulder, throwing the foot well forward in an easy 
and free manner, not a paddle or with a choppy or 
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terrier stride. In the rear his hocks must drive well 
under his body following on a line with the fore¬ 
legs. Note: At slow movement many springers have 
a pacing stride which is also acceptable for springer 
gait. 

General Appearance and Type: The springer 
spaniel is a hunting dog of all work. His qualities, 
stated in this standard, will give him speed, agility, 
and endurance to cope with the most difficult field 
trial and hunting conditions. He is a medium-size 
variety of spaniel, active, symmetrical, upstanding, 
strong, built for endurance, but not in any way 
coarse or ponderous. A well-balanced sporting dog 
of distinct spaniel character, combining beauty and 
utility. Excessive lowness or length should be pe¬ 
nalized as interfering with the dog’s activity. 

Scale of Points: The following table of positive 
and negative points is attached simply as a guide to 
the relative importance of perfect or defective fea¬ 
tures. Note: The question of “type” and “balance,” 
however, takes precedence over any scoring table 
which could be drawn up. 



Positive 

Points 

Head and Jaw 


15 

Eyes 


5 

Ears 


5 

Neck 


5 

Body 


10 

Forelegs 


10 

Hindlegs 


10 

Feet 


10 

Stern 


5 

Coat and Feather 


10 

General Appearance 


15 


Total 

100 


Negative 

Points 

Light Eyes 

5 

Light Nose 


10 

Poor Ears 


5 

Bad Neck 


5 

Curly Coat 


10 

Weak or Uneven Jaw 


15 

Bad Carriage of Tail 


5 

Crooked Legs 


l 5 

Poor Gait 


15 

Excessive Lowness or Length 


l 5 


Total 

100 



Plate XX. Tolling Dog. 
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TOLLING DOG 

Few American sportsmen have ever heard of the 
tolling dog, and an even smaller number have ever 
hunted waterfowl with the aid of one of these ani¬ 
mals. Although the tolling dog is occasionally used 
in parts of Europe, the only reports on their use on 
this continent come from Nova Scotia. 

In France and England these dogs, of no special 
breed, were used to toll or lure waterfowl into large 
funnel-shaped nets, where they could be taken alive. 
Usually the net was placed over a small stream 
which opened out into a larger body of water. The 
mouth of the funnel faced outward at the point 
where the stream entered the larger water, and the 
procedure employed in this method of taking water- 
fowl was quite simple. 

The dog would run up and down the stream bank, 
from the mouth to a point 50 or 60 yards upstream. 
The sight of this dog running back and forth would 
be too much for the curiosity of the ducks, and they 
would swim toward the mouth of the funnel. As the 
ducks approached the dog would shorten his runs, 
always keeping far enough from the ducks to allay 
their fears and leading them up the net-covered 
stream to the trap. 

The modern method of employing the tolling 
dog is quite different. In Nova Scotia the dogs are 
used to lure waterfowl, but not to a net or trap. 
A hunter will locate a lake with a number of ducks 
on it. He will hide on the shore, preferably on a 
small point. The tolling dog then begins running up 
and down the shore, occasionally emitting a sharp 
bark. He normally runs back and forth between his 
master’s hiding place and a point 60 or 70 feet dis¬ 
tant. This attracts the attention of the ducks, who 
swim in to see what is causing the dog’s excitement. 
Within a few minutes they come within range of the 
hunter’s gun. 

In Nova Scotia these dogs are bred to resemble a 
red fox in size, coat, and coloration, as local guides 
claim this method of luring ducks is one that is prac¬ 
ticed by foxes, and that the waterfowl do not con¬ 
nect man with the fox. There are very few of these 
dogs even in Nova Scotia; the principal breeder is 
Vincent Potier, of Yarmouth. 

TRIGG HOUND 

One of the most popular strains of foxhound in 
this country today is the Trigg hound, which takes 
its name from its greatest exponent and originator, 
the late Colonel Haiden C. Trigg, of Glasgow, Ky., 
who wrote under the pseudonym “Full Cry.” The 
strain may be properly described as the result of 
Colonel Trigg’s carefully planned selective breeding 
program, using the Birdsong hound as foundation 
stock, with judicious crosses of July and Maupin 
or Walker blood. Years of patient experimentation 
and breeding, with a definite goal in mind, brought 
Colonel Trigg his reward in the establishment of a 
strain of foxhound which is noted for its speed, 
stamina, and gameness. 

History. Dr. T. Y. Henry, a grandson of Patrick 
Henry, kept a pack of hounds in Virginia which had 
an enviable reputation as foxhounds of ex¬ 


ceptionally high quality. Dr. Henry called these 
dogs Irish hounds, as they were descended from 
Mountain and Muse, imported from Ireland by Bol¬ 
ton Jackson of Maryland, and presented by him to 
Colonel Sterrett Ridgely. Colonel Ridgely gave 
them to Governor Samuel Ogle, of Maryland, who 
gave Mountain to Captain Charles Carroll, Jr., of 
Carrollton. Captain Carroll presented the dog to 
Dr. James Buchanan, who presented Captain, a 
direct descendent of Mountain and Muse, to Dr. 
Henry. Captain was by Traveler out of Sophy, both 
by Mountain out of Muse. Thus was laid the found¬ 
ation of the Henry hounds, later known as the Bird¬ 
song hounds. 

Early in the 1840’s Dr. Henry presented a pair of 
puppies from his pack to George L. F. Birdsong, of 
Thomaston, Ga. Mr. Birdsong valued them so high¬ 
ly that he sent a wagon overland for them, there 
being no rail transportation at that time. These 
puppies and their progeny proved to be far superior 
to any hounds the famous Georgia sportsman had 
ever had before and he set about building a pack 
which soon was recognized as the best in that section. 

Several years later Dr. Henry was threatened with 
tuberculosis, and his doctor ordered him to go 
South. Accompanied by several friends and his pack 
of hounds, Dr. Henry started overland for Florida, 
traveling by wagon and horseback. The trip was 
made in leisurely fashion, the party stopping occa¬ 
sionally to enjoy the hunting and fishing offered by 
the countryside. Knowing of the trip, Mr. Birdsong 
joined the party en route and spent several days 
hunting with Dr. Henry. 

Although his move to Florida was beneficial to 
Dr. Henry’s health, circumstances threatened to 
wipe out his famous pack. Deer abounded in the 
section in which the Virginia sportsman settled, 
and his dogs could not resist the temptation to 
chase them. Often the trail carried them across 
streams and lagoons infested with alligators. A 
number of the finest individuals in the Henry pack 
fell victim to alligators. Realizing that his pack 
would soon be wiped out if he continued to hunt 
them in his new location and desiring to preserve 
their good qualities for posterity. Dr. Henry wrote 
Mr. Birdsong and offered to give him the remnants 
of this famed kennel if he would come after them. 
Though saddened by his friend’s plight, Mr. Bird¬ 
song was delighted to obtain these highly prized 
hounds and left post-haste for Florida, bringing the 
dogs back to his Georgia home. 

Mr. Miles G. Harris secured a very fine hound 
from a Mr. Nimrod Gosnell of Maryland and 
brought him to Georgia. The dog came to him on 
the first day of July and, for this reason, was named 
July. It is believed that July came from the same 
strain as old Captain, the foundation of Dr. Henry’s 
“Irish” hounds. 

In 1861, July was crossed on the Birdsong dogs. 
This cross was successful, although there existed 
some difference of opinion as to the comparative 
merits of the Birdsong dogs before and after the 
July cross. It brought fresh blood into the pack, 
however, and many considered that it strengthened 
the bloodlines. 

Dr. Henry called his dogs “Irish” hounds. After 
the pack passed into the possession of Mr. Birdsong, 
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Courtesy Robert Rodes, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Plate XXI. Trigg Hound: Jimmie Hill. 


he insisted that they be known as “Henry” hounds. 
However, as their fame spread through Georgia and 
the surrounding states, they became generally known 
as “Birdsong” hounds, and after the infusion of 
July blood, they were called by many “July” hounds. 
The straightbred Birdsong hound is one whose 
breeding can be traced back to Captain without 
showing the July cross. Yet it is generally believed 
that July descended from Mountain and Muse, the 
progenitors of Captain. 

In the meantime, Colonel Haiden C. Trigg, of 
Glasgow, Ky., was having good sport hunting gray 
foxes with his pack of long-eared, deep-toned, rat¬ 
tailed black-and-tan Virginia hounds. But in i860 
the red fox made its appearance in Colonel Trigg’s 
territory and began to spoil his sport. His hounds 
were too slow to cope with the racing red raider. 
Not to be outdone, he was determined to secure, or 
develop, a pack of hounds game enough and fast 
enough to deal with the red fox. 

Colonel Trigg bought five hounds from Mr. Bird¬ 
song in 1866 and 1867, paying $1°° for them, at 
that time considered a high price. These were Chase 
and Bee (by Longstreet, a straight-bred Birdsong), 
George, Rip, and Fannie. Mr. Birdsong gave the 
colonel a dog named Lee, probably for “good 
measure.” 


In 1868, Colonel Trigg visited Mr. Birdsong, who 
was ill with tuberculosis (he died the following 
year). He was, however, able to show his guest some 
excellent hunting. At that time Mr. Birdsong owned 
July and a number of his progeny. He also had 
Longstreet, a straight-bred Birdsong, and several 
promising puppies by this celebrated sire. After 
much pleading, Mr. Birdsong sold Colonel Trigg 
two young hounds for the sum of $500. These were 
Lightfoot, by July, and Delta, by Longstreet out of 
Echo, a daughter of July. 

At about the same time, Colonel Trigg purchased 
from Colonel R. H. Ward, of Green County, Ga., 
Forest, by Boston, and Emma, paying $100 each. 
Rose, a full sister to Echo, and a splendid dog named 
Hampton were loaned to him. Colonel Trigg raised 
a litter of puppies from Rose and returned her; 
Hampton died shortly after he was received. 

Shortly before his visit to Mr. Birdsong, Colonel 
Trigg spent a few days hunting with General George 
Washington Maupin, of Madison County, Ky., and 
purchased the young bitch Minnie, a close descend¬ 
ant of General Maupin’s celebrated hound Ten¬ 
nessee Lead on one side and the imported English 
dogs Fox, Rifler, and Marth, on the other. At the 
same time Colonel C. J. Walker presented Colonel 
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Trigg with the young bitch Mattie, whose sire and 
dam both traced back to Tennessee Lead. 

In 1869, after hunting with Colonel Trigg, Messrs. 
W. L. Waddy and Thomas Ford of Shelby County, 
Ky., who had a pack of Maupin-bred hounds, in¬ 
sisted that the colonel try the qualities of some of 
their best dogs. Colonel Trigg selected Tip, Waxey, 
and One-Eyed King, and hunted them, breeding the 
latter to Delta, and getting the dog later known as 
Money, noted for his exceptional speed. Returning 
the courtesy, Colonel Trigg let Messrs. Waddy and 
Scott take his celebrated Forest for breeding pur¬ 
poses. 

After General Maupin’s death, W. S. Walker and 
brothers of Gerrard County, Ky., became the leading 
breeders of the Maupin or Walker hounds, care¬ 
fully preserving the bloodline of what is now known 
as the Walker hound. In 1890 Col. Trigg secured the 
Walker hound Trooper from Mr. Walker and used 
him to some extent as a stud dog. 

In those days there were plenty of red foxes and 
plenty of good country in the South to run them in. 
Each line of breeding had its champions and match 
races were not unusual. 

General Maupin, a pillar in the house of fox¬ 
hound breeding, and his friends, among whom were 
the Walkers, Sam Martin, the Gentrys, and the 
Whites, all famous fox hunters, were convinced 
beyond all change that the finest foxhounds of that 
day were Fox, Rifler, Marth, Queen, Tennessee 
Lead, Tickler, Doc, Kate, Top, Minnie, and others 
of their packs. 

Equally high in the esteem of Mr. Birdsong and 
others of the Georgia contingent (the Wards, Rob¬ 
insons, Ridgleys, and Jacksons), were Hodo, July, 
Longstreet, Flora, Forest, Echo, Hampton, Madcap, 
Lightfoot, Fannie, and others of their breeding. 

Messrs. Waddy and Ford of Shelby County, Ky., 
also had their own ideas, and were confident that 
no hounds were better than their One-Eyed King, 
Tip, Josephine, and Venus. 

After years of careful selection, judicious breed¬ 
ing, and crossing lines only for a definite purpose, 
Colonel Trigg developed the strain of hounds which 
now bears his name. 

The Trigg hound is a combination of blood from 
the Birdsong, Maupin, and Walker kennels. From 
1867 to 1890 he mingled these strains with one end 
in view—the improvement of his pack. How well 
he succeeded is reflected in the deserved popularity 
the Trigg hound enjoys today. 

During that period Colonel Trigg had the fol¬ 
lowing dogs in his kennels for breeding purposes, as 
well as for hunting: 

Birdsongs: Chase, Bee, George, Lightfoot, Delta, Rip, Fan¬ 
nie, Lee, Forest, Emma, Hampton, Ward, Rose, and Emma 
Sampson; Maupins: Minnie, Mattie, Lead, Couchman, Bob, 
Dick, Rock, Venus, Mercy, Lee, and Brenda; Walkers: Buck¬ 
ner, Scott, and Trooper. 

Colonel Trigg never bred his dogs for distinctive 
color or markings. His original dogs ranged from 
black and tan to fawn and included white, black 
and tan, tan with white points, red, red and white, 
black and white, red with white points, black with 
white points, light red with white points. 

Description. The Trigg hound is a handsome, 
rugged individual in appearance, strong but with¬ 


out coarseness, rangy yet not gaunt. He has abund¬ 
ance of bone but is not considered a heavy-boned 
dog. He has good length of muzzle, well-set ears 
and stern, strong shoulders and quarters, and is a 
workmanlike type of dog. 

In height the Triggs run from 23 to 24I/2 inches, 
seldom 25 inches, in weight from 45 to 55 pounds. 
They are generally equipped with splendid noses 
and are noted for exceptional speed and splendid 
endurance. 

There is no set scale of points. 

WALKER HOUND 

History. The most popular strain of American fox¬ 
hound in the country today is the Walker. Wherever 
fox hunters gather the inevitable argument about 
strain supremacy provides the conversational sauce 
which allows the otherwise reticent sportsman to pop 
out of his shell and soar into forensic heights, often 
to his own surprise. But, also, wherever fox hunters 
gather there are sure to be found a number who 
champion the Walker hound to the utmost of their 
ability. And, most likely, the exponents of that strain 
will be largely in the majority. For full-blooded 
Walker hounds are now found in every section where 
the fox is chased for sport. 

The history of the Walker foxhound is an inter¬ 
esting one. The greatest portion of the credit for the 
development of the strain properly goes to two Ken¬ 
tucky sportsmen. Close friends and neighbors, 
George Washington Maupin, later more familiarly 
known as “Uncle Wash” Maupin, and John W. 
Walker had more than community interest in com¬ 
mon. They were bound together by a mutual love of 
hounds and hunting, and this bond drew them closer 
as the years went by. There were others, of course, 
friends and neighbors, who contributed their share 
to the metamorphosis of the Walker hounds. These 
were the Deatherages, Neil Gooch, Anse Martin, the 
Whites, the Williamses, the Gentrys, the Clays, the 
Goodmans, and others. But the roles they played 
were minor compared to that of Maupin and Walker. 

Daniel Maupin, the father of George Washington 
Maupin, and William Williams came to Kentucky 
from Virginia. John W. Walker was a nephew of Mr. 
Williams and lived with his uncle until manhood. 
These gentlemen owned hounds of the native Vir¬ 
ginia and Kentucky stock of that day, and bred them 
carefully and judiciously, selecting the best with 
which to carry on. Although the hounds of “Uncle 
Wash” Maupin and John W. Walker were of the 
same breeding there existed between the two sports¬ 
men that same spirit of friendly rivalry which still 
characterizes fox hunters the country over. For fifty 
years they bred from the same stock, taking care to 
weed out the unworthy and undesirables. 

Development. Then came the outcross, the influ¬ 
ence of which was so profound as to result in the 
strain now called the Walker. Too much praise, 
however, cannot be given to the descendants and rel¬ 
atives of both gentlemen, particularly Mr. Walker, 
whose close adherence to the breeding principles laid 
down by their forebears was so basically essential to 
the development of the strain which now bears the 
Walker family name. Without a strict program of 
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breeding and the keeping of careful records on the 
results, this strain would probably have passed into 
the limbo populated by other good strains which en¬ 
joyed, for a time, the limelight of popularity but are 
not now well remembered. 

This outcross was furnished, and at about the 
same time, by the almost legendary hound Tenn¬ 
essee Lead, and the two English importations, Rifler 
and Marth. It is interesting to note that one of the 
most, if not really the greatest, fountainheads of the 
Walker foxhound was a “stolen” dog. Perhaps a 
kinder and more charitable word would be one made 
again popular in World War II—“Liberated.” From 
what stock he stemmed, no one knows, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of his acquisition probably precluded 
any serious attempt to find out. But, regardless of his 
origin, he made a great impression on the packs of 
“Uncle Wash” Maupin and John Walker, and the 
introduction of this new blood came at just the right 
time to effect the needed improvement in perform¬ 
ance. This dog was known as Tennessee Lead. 

Tom Harriss was one of “Uncle Wash” Maupin’s 
friends and neighbors. He was a dealer in livestock 
and drove his stock, overland, to the Southern 
markets. Returning from one of his regular trips, he 
was passing through the mountains in Tennessee 
when he heard a pack of hounds running, headed 
directly toward him. Presently their quarry, a deer, 
crossed the road, closely followed by the pack. Har¬ 
riss quickly dismounted and caught one of the 
hounds, bringing it back to Kentucky, where he pre¬ 
sented it to Mr. Maupin. 

The hound, later to be given the name Tennessee 
Lead, was not very prepossessing in appearance. He 
was a medium-sized black dog with a small tan spot 
over each eye, a thin coat, and no brush on his tail. 
He had an exceptional amount of fox-sense, plenty 
of drive and speed, a clear short mouth, and, though 
not a standout in any department, was, over-all, a 
high class, game-to-the-core foxhound. 

Mr. Maupin was not particularly impressed with 
the dog at first glance, but after a few races became 
enthusiastic about him—so much so, in fact, that he 
sent two of his sons to the section of Tennessee in 
which Harriss had picked Lead up, in an endeavor 
to purchase his duplicate or equals. His sons re¬ 
turned with two or three which resembled Lead in 
appearance—but in nothing else. Tennessee Lead 
became the idol of that section of Kentucky in 
which the Maupins and Walkers resided and was 
used extensively on Maupin-Walker bitches. His 
influence was immediately felt, and his blood be¬ 
came highly prized. 

About this same time, Mr. Maupin and several 
of his fox-hunting friends arranged with Billy Flem¬ 
ing, a Philadelphia merchant with whom they trans¬ 
acted business, to purchase for them two foxhounds 
on his next trip to England. Mr. Fleming contacted 
the Buccleuch Kennels and secured a dog, Rifler, 
and a bitch, Marth. Upon arrival in New York, the 
dogs were sent by rail to Cincinnati and thence by 
stage to Richmond, Ky. Here they were met by 
nearly all the fox hunters in that section, who were 
anxious to see what the “foreigners” could do. 

So high did that enthusiasm run that arrange¬ 
ments were made for a hunt that very night, and 
although he had been confined in a crate for more 


than two weeks, Rifler was tossed into the pack. 
This was, indeed, an entirely unfair test, prompted, 
of course, by impatient enthusiasm, and no doubt 
his new owners would have given this full consid¬ 
eration had Rifler’s efforts not proved up to proper 
standards. Regardless of his lack of condition, how¬ 
ever, the “Englishman” proved himself a real fox- 
dog that night and all those who had contributed 
toward his purchase felt themselves participants in 
a splendid investment. Their predictions were jus¬ 
tified. This was perhaps the most severe test a fox¬ 
hound had ever been subjected to. Although the 
group, of course, would have been charitable and 
reserved opinion until he could have been tested 
under more favorable conditions, it was, neverthe¬ 
less, composed of seasoned hunters who were in¬ 
clined to be particularly critical of individual hound 
work. The fact that Rifler was able to satisfy them 
makes his performance all the more outstanding. 
Marth, the bitch, had been bred in England before 
shipping and was showing in whelp. For this reason 
she was not subjected to the extreme test which faced 
her kennel-mate. 

There were other hounds in the Maupin and 
Walker packs which are said to have compared 
favorably with Lead and Rifle, but it was felt that 
new blood was needed and the three dogs mentioned 
above were the ones to provide it. This judgment 
proved to be sound. 

Marth whelped a litter and from it four were 
raised, three males and one female. The three male 
puppies were called Fox, Bully, and Bragg. All were 
fine foxhounds and were used extensively at stud. 
The bitch puppy had the misfortune, when she was 
nearly grown, to be run over by a wagon which badly 
injured her foot. This prevented her from being 
hunted, and she was used for breeding purposes 
only. She was called Mash Foot. Due to the sketchi¬ 
ness of the early records, not a great deal is known 
about Mash Foot’s progeny, although one of her sons 
figures quite prominently in the pedigrees of the 
older Walker hounds. This was Rush, whose sire was 
Middleton’s Eagle. Rush was a grand hound and his 
blood was prepotent. There may have been some 
other outcrosses in the early days, but if so they 
were either discarded or were not persisted in. 

In 1892, however, another importation from Eng¬ 
land brought fresh blood to the Walker hounds. 
Striver, Relish, and Clara were brought over from 
England by James Crawford of Chicago. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford presented these dogs to his friend, Colonel Jack 
Shinn. Colonel Shinn visited the Walkers for a hunt 
soon afterward and brought the trio of hounds with 
him, giving Striver to W. S. Walker, Relish to E. H. 
Walker, and Clara to Arch Walker. None of these 
hounds proved entirely satisfactory. Striver was an 
outstanding hound in every department except one: 
he was weak in mouth. His “open” was a mild squeal 
which could not be heard at any considerable dis¬ 
tance. Otherwise he was an excellent performer. 
A good hunter, tireless and game, he could generally 
be found near the front of the pack, but his voice 
was not one of the kind “heard throughout the coun¬ 
tryside.” Relish was what is known as an “in-and- 
outer.” She could travel with the best—when she 
wanted to, which was seldom. Clara is said to have 
been no good. 
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Plate XXII. Walker Hound: Woods Walker. 


It has been said that the Walkers and Maupins 
were too jealous of their own stock to try to improve 
it by making outcrosses. This is denied. Hounds 
were brought in from New England, Maryland, and 
other points and the results of the crosses were care¬ 
fully nurtured and watched, but none approached 
the high standard set by the Walkers and Maupins 
to such an extent that continued use as breeding 
stock was warranted. 

One of the hounds of the 1865-70 period which 
figures far back in the pedigrees of practically every 
present-day Walker hound is Top, bred by Neil 
Gooch, later owned by “Uncle Wash” Maupin, who 
still later sold him to W. S. Walker for $100. Ac¬ 
cording to Walker records, Top was the first dog to 
be sold for such a price, considered extremely high 
in those days. Top was by Maupin’s Couchman and 
out of Gooch's Aggie II. His dam traced back to 
Tennessee Lead. 

Red Mack II, whelped in 1883, was another out¬ 
standing hound which left his mark as a performer 
but unfortunately was not a great success as a sire. 
Red Scott, a brother, while an excellent tox dog, was 
not quite so good as Red Mack II but his blood 
carried on through generations. 

Space limits will permit mention here of only a 
few of the outstanding hounds which, in later days, 
carried the Walker banner on to new heights and 


contributed to the well-deserved popularity which 
the strain enjoys today. Worthy of more than mere 
mention, however, are Cable, Big Stride, War Cry, 
White Rowdy, Cork, Mark, and String. Hub Dawson 
is another which should not be overlooked, as his 
name is much in evidence in many present-day pedi¬ 
grees. 

Big Stride, whelped in 1916, and bred and owned 
by S. L. Woodridge, was the most famous Walker 
hound of his day. An exceptionally fine fox dog, his 
greatest success came as a sire. It is unlikely that any 
other Walker hound has been used more extensively 
for breeding purposes, and his progeny warranted 
his use. His name very probably appears in more 
pedigrees of present-day Walker hounds than that 
of any other dog, with the possible exception of 
Cable, his sire. 

Cork, owned by Woods Walker, was an outstand¬ 
ing hound which left a lasting impression on the 
strain. He was in great demand as a stud and sired 
many exceptional foxhounds. An extremely game 
hound, Cork is known to have been in two hard 
races in close succession, in fact with hardly a let-up 
between, the combined time of which totaled about 
191/2 hours. During all that time Cork was either at 
the front of the pack or, indeed, leading it. 

Breeders. Space will not allow mention of more 
than a few of the prominent modem breeders of 
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Walker foxhounds, but among them are Walker 
Kennels, Paint Lick, Ky.; Woodridge Kennels, Ver¬ 
sailles, Ky.; M. R. Garris, LaGrange, N. C.; J. H. 
Cline, Columbia, Pa.; T. C. Wells, Bowling Green, 
Mo.; W. E. (Bill) Avant, Georgetown, S. C.; Ben 
Dial, Wellston, Ohio; E. R. Fleming, Clintwood, 
Va.; W. V. Ward, Dublin, Ga.; J. Percy Flowers, 
Clayton, N. C.; and Harry Loyd, Germantown, Md. 

The Walker foxhound is no longer a “family af¬ 
fair." Lovers of the chase all over the country have 
recognized the excellent qualities of the strain and 
it can be truly said that the mighty cry of the Walker 
hound is a “voice heard throughout the land." 

Description and Standards. (American Foxhounds). 

Head: Skull: Should be fairly long, slightly domed 
at occiput, with cranium broad and full. 

Ears: Ears set on moderately low, long, reaching 
when drawn out nearly, if not quite, to the tip of 
the nose; fine in texture, fairly broad, with almost 
entire absence of erectile power—setting close to the 
head with the forward edge slightly intuming to the 
cheek—round at tip. 

Eyes: Eyes large, set well apart—soft and hound¬ 
like—expression gentle and pleading; of a brown or 
hazel color. 

Muzzle: Muzzle of fair length—straight and 
square cut—the top moderately defined. 

Defects: A very flat skull, narrow across the top; 
excess of dome; eyes small, sharp and terrier like, 
or prominent and protruding; muzzle long and 
snipy, cut away decidedly below the eyes, or very 
short. Roman nosed, or upturned, giving a dish- 
face expression. Ears short, set on high, or with a 
tendency to rise above the point of origin. 

Body: Neck and Throat: Neck rising free and 
light from the shoulders, strong in substance yet not 
loaded, of medium length. The throat clean and 
free from folds of skin, a slight wrinkle below the 
angle of the jaw, however, is allowable. 

Defects: A thick, short, cloddy neck carried on 
a line with the top of the shoulders. Throat show¬ 
ing dewlap and folds of skin to a degree termed 
“throatiness." 

Shoulders, Chest and Ribs: Shoulders sloping- 
clean, muscular, not heavy or loaded—conveying the 
idea of freedom of action with activity and strength. 
Chest should be deep for lung space, narrower in 
proportion to depth than the English hound—28 
inches (girth) in a 23-inch hound being good. Well- 
sprung ribs—back ribs should extend well back—a 
3-inch flank allowing springiness. 

Back and Loins: Back moderately long, muscular 
and strong. Loins broad and slightly arched. 

Defects: Very long or swayed or roached back. 
Flat, narrow loins. 

Forelegs and Feet: Forelegs: Straight, with fair 
amount of bone. Pastern short and straight. 

Feet: Foxlike. Pad full and hard. Well-arched 
toes. Strong nails. 

Defects: Straight, upright shoulders, chest dispro¬ 
portionately wide or with lack of depth. Flat ribs. 

Defects: Out at elbows. Knees buckled over for¬ 
ward, or bent backward. Forelegs crooked. Feet long, 
open, or spreading. 

Hips, Thighs, Hindlegs, and Feet: Hips and 
Thighs: Strong and muscled, giving abundance of 


propelling power. Stifles strong and well let down. 
Hocks firm, symmetrical, and moderately bent. Feet 
close and firm. 

Defects: Cowhocks, or straight hocks. Lack of 
muscle and propelling power. Open feet. 

Tail: Set moderately high; carried gaily, but not 
turned forward over the back; with slight curve; 
with very slight brush. 

Defects: A long tail. Teapot curve or inclined 
forward from the root. Rat tail, entire absence of 
brush. 

Coat: A close, hard, hound coat of medium length. 

Defects: A short thin coat, or of a soft quality. 

Height: Dogs should not be under 22 or over 25 
inches. Bitches should not be under 21 or over 24 
inches measured across the back at the point of the 
withers, the hound standing in a natural position 
with his feet well under him. 

Color: Any color. 

Scale of Points: 

Head 


Skull 

5 


Ears 

5 


Eyes 

5 


Muzzle 

5 

20 

Body 

Neck 

5 


Chest and Shoulders 

15 


Back, Loins, and Ribs 

*5 

35 

Running Gear 

Forelegs 

10 


Hips, Thighs, and Hindlegs 

10 


Feel 

>5 

35 

Coat and Tail 

Coat 

5 


Tail 

5 

10 

Total 

100 

100 


WEIMARANER 

If you do not like to hear the virtues of another’s 
dog extolled hour after hour, do not engage the 
owner of a Weimaraner in conversation. The en¬ 
thusiasm of all the Weimaraner owners is conta¬ 
gious. No breed ever brought to this country has 
been accorded such an ardent welcome. 

The Weimaraner originated at the German court 
of Weimar a little more than 125 years ago. The 
nobles of Weimar wanted an all-around hunting 
dog which would do everything; point, retrieve, trail, 
work in all sorts of cover and all kinds of weather 
—and with it all be a loyal, loving companion and 
house dog. Probably the heaviest contributor to the 
Weimaraner’s hunting ability was the old red 
schweisshunde, a sort of super-bloodhound which 
provided the background for most of Germany’s 
hunting breeds. Just how long it took and what 
crosses were needed to establish the Weimaraner 
as a distinct breed is not a matter of exact record. 
But once established, the breed was carefully 
guarded and no exploitation was allowed. It is said 
that there have never been more than 1500 of these 
dogs in all of Germany at one time and none were 
allowed outside. It was the desire of the Club that 
the Weimaraner remain Germany’s own dog exclu- 
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Courtesy Charles S. Hartung, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Plate XXIII. Weimaraner: Ch. Silver Blue Luke. 


sively, and club members were subjected to rigid 
breeding regulations. This same careful supervision 
prevails today and is practiced, to a large extent, by 
members of the Weimaraner Club of America. 

Howard Knight of Providence, R. I., succeeded in 
obtaining and bringing to this country a pair of 
these dogs in 1929. Several others were imported 
shortly after and so a foundation stock for the breed 
in this country was obtained. 

Naturally, the breed is not numerically strong in 
this country and, under the careful supervision of 
the Weimaraner Club of America, it is possible that 
it will never be. This is as the Club would have it, 
as the members are determined to keep the quality 
high, regardless of the excellent opportunity for 
commercial exploitation. For the “Gray Ghost,” as 
the dog has been dubbed in this country, has had 
fine publicity and the Club's avowed intention to 
confine ownership to those who meet certain quali¬ 
fications has whetted the desire of many to own these 
dogs. “Make it hard to get” is always good promo¬ 
tion, but backers of the Weimaraner are quick to 
deny any such purpose and equally ready to declare 
the breed equal to the extraordinary claims made 
for it. 

So far the Weimaraner has not attracted much 
attention by his prowess in the hunting field. It is, 


of course, too early for that. But the high intelli¬ 
gence and tractability of the breed has definitely 
been demonstrated in many obedience trials. Graf- 
mar's Ador, CD (Companion Dog), won his obedi¬ 
ence degree at the age of six months, the youngest 
dog ever to acquire it. He also proved proficient on 
game and an excellent producer of quality puppies. 

The Weimaraner is a large dog, but free from 
coarseness. Males weigh from 65 to 85 pounds, 
females 55 to 75. Despite their size, 24 to 26 inches 
for males and 22 to 25 inches for females, they are 
remarkably smooth in gait and their stealthy move¬ 
ments in the field, together with their solid coat, has 
won for them the nickname “gray ghost.” 

The solid color ranges from silver-gray to a dark 
gray called silver taupe. The outer coat is slick and 
velvety, with a dense woolly undercoat which gives 
the dog comfort in rigorous weather. 

The eyes are blue-gray or amber, changing with 
light conditions, and adding to the unusualness of 
the dog's appearance. The tail is always docked to 
one-half or two-thirds its length. 

The Weimaraner learns his lessons early and well. 
He is exceedingly tractable and willing to obey 
whenever he understands. He is a striking dog in 
appearance and never fails to attract attention. No 
numerical standard of points has yet been set up. 
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WIRE-HAIRED POINTING 
GRIFFON 

Regarded as a French breed but originating in 
Holland, the wire-haired pointing griffon is a 
rugged pointing breed with a harsh coat. First 
brought to this country in 1901, the dog has en¬ 
joyed several spasmodic spurts of popularity. None 
of these periods, however, has been very long, for 
the dog’s unique appearance and lack of speed kept 
it from being popular with the American sports¬ 
man, and its coat and color also failed to appeal. 
There are still a number of these dogs on this side 
of the ocean, and occasionally a serious attempt at 
breeding them is made, but the pointing griffon 
has not gained a real foothold in American fields. 

History. This dog owes its existence to one man, 
E. K. Korthals, son of a wealthy banker who lived 
at Schooten, near Haarlem, Holland. Young Kor¬ 
thals desired to develop a new breed of hunting dog 
which would possess such great utility that it could 
be used on any type of game. Its characteristics must 
include keenness of nose, ability to trail, possession 
of the pointing instinct, and a rugged constitution 
which would enable it to cope with the toughest of 
cover and also to retrieve from icy and rough waters. 

Korthals bought a gray and brown griffon bitch 
named Mouche from M. G. Armand of Amsterdam 
in 1874 as the keystone of his proposed new breed. 
Five other dogs were purchased during the next 
three years. These were Janus, a woolly-haired dog, 
Junon, a short-hair, and Hector, Satan, and Banco, 
all three rough-coated. Mouche was mated to Janus 


and this union between rough-coat and woolly-coat 
produced one puppy, Huzaar. Mouche was mated to 
Hector, and a bitch puppy from that mating named 
Madame Augot was bred to the dog Satan, produc¬ 
ing Zampa. 

The first really productive cross, however, was 
effected when Huzaar was bred to the short-haired 
bitch Junon. Here was a combining of the woolly¬ 
haired, rough-coated, and short-haired types, and 
from this mating came a bitch named Trouvee, 
whose coat was harder than any other of the Kor¬ 
thals dogs. When bred to Banco, another rough-coat, 
Trouvee produced Moustache I, Querida, and Lina. 
These three dogs proved the fountainheads of the 
breed. 

Korthals’ father did not share his son’s enthusiasm 
for dog breeding and, apparently, they quarreled 
over the matter, for the young man left Holland, go¬ 
ing to Germany where he resumed his breeding op¬ 
erations. It was in France, however, that most of the 
development work on the breed was done, and in 
that country the wire-haired pointing griffon is to¬ 
day known as the Korthals griffon. 

Just what breeds made up the background of the 
dogs which formed the foundation of the pointing 
breed is not known, but authorities claim that in 
their veins ran spaniel, setter, and otterhound blood. 
It has also been fairly well established that an in¬ 
fusion of German short-haired pointer blood was 
used. 

The wire-haired pointing griffon is a rather slow, 
close-working dog who does his best work in the 
heavy growth of marshy country where his harsh coat 
provides him much protection. He is intelligent and 



Courtesy H. G. Kirkelie, Kalispell, Mont. 
Plate XXIV. Wire-haired Pointing Griffon: Stout Hearted Rex. 
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takes to training readily, but, even though versatile, 
he is unable to compete on even terms with several 
other breeds among American pointing dogs. Most 
of them, in fact, can give him “cards and spades” and 
still take almost every trick. 

Description and Standards. The official description 
and standard of points follow: 

General Appearance. The wire-haired pointing 
griffon is a dog of medium size, fairly short-backed, 
rather low on his legs. He is strong-limbed, .every¬ 
thing about him indicating strength and vigor. 

His coat is harsh like the bristles of a wild boar, 
and his appearance, notwithstanding his short coat, 
is as unkempt as that of the long-haired griffon, but, 
on the other hand, he has a very intelligent air. 

Head: Long, furnished with a harsh coat, form¬ 
ing a moustache and eyebrows, skull long and nar¬ 
row, muzzle square. 

Eyes: Large, open, full of expression, iris yellow 
or light brown. 

Ears: Of medium size, flat or sometimes slightly 
curled, set rather high, very lightly furnished with 
hair. 

Nose: Always brown. 

Neck: Rather long, no dewlap. 

Shoulders: Long, sloping. 

Ribs: Slightly rounded. 

Forelegs: Very straight, muscular, furnished with 
rather short wire hairs. 

Hindlegs: Furnished with rather short stiff hair, 
the thighs long and well developed. 

Feet: Round, firm and well formed. 

Tail: Carried straight or gaily, furnished with a 
hard coat without plume, generally cut to a third 
of its length. 

Coat: Hard, dry, stiff, never curly, the undercoat 
downy. 

Color: Steel gray with chestnut splashes, gray- 
white with chestnut splashes, chestnut, dirty white 
mixed with chestnut, never black. 

Height: 21 to 231/ £ inches for males, and 
igi / 2 to 21^ inches for females. 

No numerical standard of points has yet been 
set up. 

LION AND CAT HOUNDS 

If you were to ask, “What sporting dog is really 
worth his weight in gold?” many hunters would 
unhesitatingly answer “An experienced, well- 
trained lion or cat hound.” Lion and cat hunters, 
wherever found, would readily join in the chorus. 

Kennel editors of outdoor magazines receive fre¬ 
quent letters from readers who want to know where 
they can purchase trained cat and mountain-lion 
hounds. These inquirers are most likely novices in 
the sport, for this class of hound is rarely offered 
for sale. A good mountain-lion dog generally is 
beyond price, and when you do occasionally see 
one offered for sale you can almost be certain that 
the owner is moving to some section not inhabited 
by mountain lions and that his neighbors cannot 
afford to pay his “asking” price. Good mountain- 
lion dogs are scarcer than tax reductions and do not 
often change hands. 

Lion hunters seldom stick to one breed of hounds. 


The main reason for this is that dogs of the proper 
temperament for this sport are hard to find, and 
when one is discovered the hunter cares little about 
his pedigree. He takes them as he finds them—and 
is glad to get them, regardless of size, color, or blood 
lines. Some lion hunters try to breed their own dogs 
to a certain type, but they are seldom averse to the 
introduction of new blood when it comes from tried 
and proved performers. 

The professional lion hunter probably is more 
qualified than any other individual to discuss the 
merits of the various breeds or crossbreeds most 
suitable for this hunting. Henry P. Davis offers an 
interesting experience with one of these hunters, 
Bob Snow, who was in charge of the predatory-ani¬ 
mal control work for Texas. On one trip Davis and 
Snow hunted an area known as the ‘‘Big Thickets” 
on the King Ranch, a tract embracing thousands of 
acres on which mountain lion or puma were quite 
common, and where an occasional ocelot and jaguar 
could be found. In this area the javelina also was 
found in fairly large numbers. 

“Bob kept two packs. One consisted of his ‘cat' hounds, 
the other of ‘hog’ hounds. The leader of the ‘cat’ pack 
was a stout-hearted white-and-tan hound appropriately 
named Lead. Up to that time Bob and his brother, Luther, 
had taken 38 mountain lions alive, by treeing them and 
roping and tying them up. Lead had been in on all 38 
catches and many more, too, in which he had proved his 
ability as a warrior. I tried to place my hand on his 
rugged body without touching a scar, but found it impos¬ 
sible. Bob said the man from whom he had bought him 
said he was a Walker, but insisted the breeding or breed 
was unimportant, for ‘no better cat dog ever lived.' 

“One night around the campfire I asked the sun-bronzed 
Texan what he would take for Lead. He wouldn’t have 
jumped higher if I had stuck him with a pin. ‘Shucks, 
you ain’t serious!* he snorted. Then, running his hand over 
his chin-stubble, he said, ‘I might take a coupla sections 
of good bottom land if it laid along a good highway . . . 
But then—where would I find another one like him?’ Next 
in line was a keen black hound with rich tan points. ‘Some 
say he’s a Trigg,’ explained Bob. The rest were ‘natives’ 
picked up here and there and fashioned by experience into 
a dead-game, rough-and-tumble efficient pack that would cry 
nothing but a ‘cat,’ and would stay with it until the big 
yellow-eyed fellow came to bay or took to the low trees 
of that thorn-infested jungle. 

“ ‘Some of the best “cat” hounds I’ve had were Bird¬ 
songs,’ said Bob. ‘On a par with them were a few Hud¬ 
speths. I’ve run out of that blood now, but sure wish I 
could ge't some of it to cross on old “Lead.” ’ Some time 
later I came across a litter of puppies whose ancestry could 
be traced back to what I was reasonably sure was some of 
the original Birdsong blood. I bought a dog and a bitch 
puppy, both black and tan in color, and sent them to Bob. 
The bitch proved too ambitious in battle and was killed 
in one of her first contacts with the big cats. The dog made 
an excellent adjunct to Bob’s pack. 

“To hunt in the country in which Bob was working a 
hound had to have courage and stamina above all else. 
Practically every form of vegetation down there is thorny 
or prickery and a good rough coat is essential. In other 
sections similar conditions may not be encountered, but 
the matter of ‘bottom’ still holds good. Mountain lions 
or pumas are generally found in rough and rugged country 
and to negotiate same a hound must be of the same nature. 
Boldness is another requisite—boldness tempered with cau¬ 
tion.” 

Perhaps the best lion and cat dogs have a bit of 
“this and that” blood in their make-up. Bloodhound 
crosses are frequently made, and a dash of Airedale 
sometimes proves good. The Airedale adds gameness 
but diminishes voice to some extent. A good cat dog 
must have the nose to ferret out the trail in rough 
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or rocky country, sometimes quite arid. He must 
have the perseverance to stay with the trail for a 
long stretch and the courage to push his quarry 
close enough to make him get above ground. A 
good mouth is very important, for the hunter must 
keep in touch with his pack. 

In some western sections where bounty payments 
often make lion hunting pay its own way, the blue- 
tick and redtick crosses, with a bit of bloodhound 
added, make excellent cat dogs. The old-fashioned 
black and tan, given the right opportunity, can do 
a good job. Sometimes the black and tan proves a 
bit too slow, but his speed is stepped up when 
crossed with the bluetick or redtick. 

The Plott hound, originally developed in the 
Great Smokies of North Carolina and Tennessee 
for bear and boar hunting, is rapidly gaining the 
attention of lion and cat hunters. This hound 
possesses the ruggedness necessary, plenty of cour¬ 
age, and good mouth and pace. He will tackle any¬ 
thing on four feet with enough sagacity to keep it 
at bay. The dash-in—dash-out tactics are quickly 
learned by good lion dogs. If a dog does not learn 
them quickly he does not live long enough to become 
a good lion dog. The big cats are, as a rule, great 
cowards. They will not fight unless they have to; but 
then they can cut a pack to pieces unless wariness 
becomes a hound instinct. A game hound may kill 
a puma in a fair fight but he will seldom live to take 
up the trail again. 

The good lion dog must have “heart” in plentiful 
quantity. This is the quality which carries him ever 
on, no matter how vague the trail or how rough the 
going. Without it he is not a good lion dog. The 
many qualities which a lion or cat dog must possess 
make him definitely scarce. 

Do not expect to step out and pick up a good lion 
or cat pack as you would a pair of setters or pointers. 
Do not start your quest without reasonable amounts 
of money available. As Bob Snow put it, “Just tell 
me where I can find one half as good as old Lead. 
I'll crank up the flivver and we’ll head in that direc¬ 
tion. You don’t need to mention price!” 

SQUIRREL DOGS 

The wildfowler and the upland game bird hunter 
may not realize it, but the squirrel hunter outnum¬ 
bers either clan. His sport is comparatively unsung, 
but when one gets back off the main highways and 
into the rural districts where shotguns and small¬ 
bore rifles are almost as much a part of the house¬ 
hold equipment as axes and hammers, one is quite 
likely to find fried squirrel or squirrel and dump¬ 
lings gracing the dinner table with regularity during 
the open season. If the roll were called on famous 
American army snipers in World Wars I and II one 
would discover that a great many of them learned 
the fundamentals of marksmanship cheeking the 
stock of a squirrel rifle. 

For hunting almost every species of American 
game bird and small-game animal, a gun-dog 
specialist has been developed. As far as individual 
breeds go, however, this has not happened for the 
squirrel hunter. This seems strange when one con¬ 
siders the large number of hunters who go agunning 
for squirrel. Perhaps one reason is that a large 


portion of these hunters—in fact, probably the 
majority—prefer to do their squirrel hunting with¬ 
out benefit of dog. They contend that still hunting 
gets better results. Maybe it does, but those hunting 
are missing much when they deny themselves the 
companionship of a dog equally enthusiastic about 
the sport. If that dog ‘s properly trained he will put 
game in the bag for his master when the still-hunter 
will come home empty-handed. 

True, in some sections certain types of small dogs 
have been developed which breed fairly true to type 
and seem to inherit the squirrel-hunting instinct. 
But, as a general rule, the most efficient squirrel 
dogs seem to have been made up of a bit of this 
breed, a bit of that, a dash of another breed, and 
then a little of another and another and no one 
knows how many others. But these little nonde¬ 
script fellows knew their business—which is treeing 
squirrels and jockeying them into such positions 
as to afford the gunners a shot. 

Quietness is essential in squirrel hunting, and so 
the best squirrel dogs are generally small ones, who 
work closely and with very little noise. The big 
blustering dog which goes racing through the woods 
will make his presence known immediately and 
every squirrel in the section will promptly take to 
cover. 

Color is also important in the squirrel dog. A 
white or brightly colored dog is easily seen and in¬ 
stantly arouses suspicion. The brown, tan, gray or 
even black dog attracts little attention other than to 
arouse curiosity and he can often have his squirrel 
properly located without causing extreme wariness 
on the part of his quarry. 

Good squirrel dogs should “tree” without barking 
too much or making too much noise. If he is working 
at proper range a low whine at frequent intervals 
should be enough to attract the attention of his 
master and also hold the curiosity of the squirrel. 
When a squirrel dog and his master understand 
each other thoroughly they make a most efficient 
team and watching them work is a thrilling pleasure. 

Henry P. Davis, the well-known field trial author¬ 
ity, does not always follow the blooded dogs, and 
occasionally leaves the birds for a day of squirrel 
shooting. His story of Jumbo is an example of what 
a squirrel hunter wants, but does not always get, in 
a good squirrel dog. 

“Some of the best squirrel dogs I ever saw were of no 
definite breed, but of definite squirrel-dog ancestry. One of 
these was Jumbo. Esau, my old colored mentor and con¬ 
stant companion during boyhood hunting trips, was Jumbo's 
master. The dog’s name fitted him in reverse. No one 
would have granted him a second glance, for he was self- 
effacing and quiet, but many a day I have tagged along at 
Esau’s heels and watched Jumbo and his master outwit 
brace after brace of unsuspecting nut cutters to the busi¬ 
nesslike crack of Esau's single-shot .22. The master woods¬ 
man seemed not to turn a fallen leaf as he glided along, 
with an occasional ‘Shhhhhhhhhh’ to me. Other than to 
keep in touch with him with an occasional glance, Esau 
paid but little attention to Jumbo, but concentrated on 
the upper branches of the hickories. Occasionally we’d sit 
quietly on a fallen log while the little wraithlike dog cast 
about and Esau swept the trees with his all-seeing eyes. 
An accelerated pace was enough to warn Esau that Jumbo 
was on trail. A faint but eager whine would lead us near 
the trees under which the efficient Jumbo sat, gazing upward 
with his tail acting as a whiskbroom among the leaves. 
Esau would carefully and quietly work himself around to 
the opposite side of the tree and then, when all set, he’d 
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give a low whistle. At the signal Jumbo would back a 
short way from the tree, bounce around enthusiastically 
and set up a rapid yapping. This was generally enough to 
cause some movement on the part of the squirrel, and once 
he revealed his whereabouts he was just about the same as 
in the bag which I was privileged to carry. 

“I have said that Jumbo was not without benefit of 
ancestry. Esau could trace his breeding for several genera¬ 
tions. To express it in his words: ‘Jumbo’s mammy is Unc’ 
Isom Dickens’ little blue Nellie. She is de daughter of 
Tobe Gentry’s Bess and her pappy is Mister Ed Hall’s proud 
little black-and-tan, Jet. Jumbo’s pappy is ol’ man Seab 
Newton’s part fox-terror, part redbone and part pug-dog, 
named Racket. Now, Mister Hall’s Jet is uh fulluhblood dog 
and Bess she’s . . .’ etc., etc. Jumbo was a bit of this and 
that, but it was all squirrel dog!” 

Many small farm dogs get to be good squirrel dogs 
simply because they run loose most of the time and 
there are usually squirrels to chase in almost every 
farm woodlot. Once their masters shoot a few squir¬ 
rels for them, their education is on its way to com¬ 
pletion. Thereafter experience is all that is neces¬ 
sary. 

It is a good idea to let the young squirrel dog get 
his mouth on a fallen squirrel now and then to keep 
up his enthusiasm. But be sure that the animal is 
past inflicting any punishment, for it can nip a 
young dog severely. 

Practically any hound (beagle or other strain) 
can be taught to tree squirrels. The hound breeds, 
however, are often too mouthy for best results, and 
while hound blood most likely forms the back¬ 
ground of most of the little bandy-legged mongrels 
which seem characteristic of the small farms of the 
South and Midwest, a mixed breed seems to work 
out best for this sport. They will not give you much 
music and the chase will be too short for thrills, 
but they will let you know where your quarry is— 
and it is up to you to do the rest. 

DOG HEALTH AND CARE 

There are certain fundamentals of dog care and 
general health which all dog owners must remem¬ 
ber to keep dogs through a full life span and have 
them healthy, good looking, and ready to serve as 
companion and hunting assistant. For example, 
knowledge of the danger of distemper, the problem 
of worms, methods of combating ticks and fleas, 
skin troubles, ear mites and infections of the inner 
ear, correct feeding, and similar subjects cannot be 
ignored by any dog owner who wants to avoid num¬ 
erous veterinarian bills. 

Distemper. This disease, like human influenza, is 
airborne. As young dogs are particularly susceptible 
to distemper, it pays to have a dog immunized. Your 
veterinarian can give you some sound advice on pro¬ 
cedure. The worst part of distemper is what the 
“secondary invaders” do to the weakened dog. Dog 
owners have had too much trouble with pneumonia 
following distemper to not have a healthy respect for 
the disease and its after-effects. If you like your dog 
and want him with you for a long time, do not 
attempt home doctoring if you suspect the animal 
has distemper. It is better to hurry the animal to a 
small-animal hospital for treatment. As one veter¬ 
inarian points out, any lively young dog that sud¬ 
denly becomes sluggish and has no appetite may be 
suspected of coming down with distemper. 


Worms. Americans are so worm conscious that 
far too many young dogs are overdosed with worm 
medicine. It is true that most pups bought for com¬ 
panion dogs or hunting may have roundworms and 
will require a vermifuge. It is easy to administer a 
medicine that will get rid of the common round- 
worm. But the trouble is that many owners think 
that every' time a dog is indisposed worms are the 
cause. They administer a vermifuge and often make 
the dog worse instead of better. 

Hookworms, heartworms, and whipworms are the 
types that should give the novice dog owner the 
most concern. The heartworm is principally a men¬ 
ace in the South although it has recently been ap¬ 
pearing also among northern dogs. Some dogs sold 
today are now subject to an examination and state¬ 
ment showing them free of heartworm. Hookworms, 
little parasites, can make a dog quite anemic if they 
are not detected in time. The dog owner should not 
attempt home diagnosis if there is a suspicion of 
hookworm, whipworm or heartworm. If your dog 
is not up to par an examination by a good graduate 
veterinarian will (with his microscope) detect these 
dog enemies and he can adminster the correct 
treatment. 

Tapeworms also use dogs as hosts. They can be re¬ 
moved easily by a veterinarian. This type of worm 
is readily visible, so that it is not so difficult for the 
amateur owner to detect. 

Care of the Ears. A healthy dog has clean ears. 
An owner who does not examine the ears of his dog 
occasionally and clean the outer part, is usually re¬ 
minded of his carelessness by the odor from the ears 
of his pet. Unfortunately cleaning the part of the 
ear that is visible to the eye and accessible without 
instruments does not always prevent infections or 
ear mites. 

The ear mite is a very tiny creature that gets into 
a dog’s ears and multiplies. It is not visible to the 
naked eye. One hunting dog picked up a colony 
of mites in a kennel. The owner knew that some¬ 
thing was wrong with her ears because she worked 
on them so much. When the veterinarian made his 
examination (he used a microscope to examine a 
scraping from the ear) he could see the tiny pinpoint 
mites scampering around. A drug is needed to kill 
the mites, and a dog may develop a slight infection 
as a result of playing host to the parasites. When a 
dog works on his ears, it is wise to have a veter¬ 
inarian determine what is wrong and prescribe treat¬ 
ment. So-called ear cankers (deep infections of the 
ear) are not to be toyed with. Any delay in treatment 
makes more trouble for both owner and the dog. 

In some severe, chronic cases it may be necessary 
to remove a small piece of the ear cartilage, to give 
the ear more ventilation. 

If you are miles away from a veterinarian the 
next best thing to calling on him is to treat the dog 
with some of the excellent preparations which have 
been brought out recently for ear infections. These 
are sold by drugstores and pet shops. 

Correct Food. A sound diet, clean kennel runs, 
plenty of fresh drinking water, and adequate groom¬ 
ing mean more to the health of the dog than most 
inexperienced dog owners realize, according to those 
who have studied canine nutrition and related sub¬ 
jects. Meat, prepared dog foods, cereals in proper 
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proportion, a small amount of fat in the diet, and a 
few vegetables are basic items in adequate nutrition 
and good health just as two and two make four. No 
matter where dog owners have to “cut corners,” it 
does not pay to do the cutting on the dog’s diet. 

It has been definitely established that a dog needs 
and digests fat easily. The fatty acids are essential 
to health. In fact, recent experiments lead to the 
belief that some dogs which are apt to develop a 
summer skin trouble on the slightest provocation 
can be helped considerably when they receive a 
small amount of fat in their meals daily. The dog’s 
tolerance and assimilation of fat is such that a chunk 
of lard can be dropped into his food pan and he will 
eat it and digest it easily. For a hunting dog or a 
house pet that is down in weight, give plenty of fat 
in the evening meal. It can be beef suet, fat from 
mutton, grease from the pan, or anything of that 
sort as long as it is animal fat. This item in the diet 
will help a dog put on weight and improve his coat. 

One winter in a mountain-lion hunting camp in 
the Chiricahua Mountains of Arizona, guests no¬ 
ticed and asked about the meals being served to the 
big hounds. In every pan of food given to a dog were 
several lumps of fat. The dogs which were running 
miles every day over the mountains needed this ele¬ 
ment in their diet. 

Skin Troubles. Skin troubles are the bane of most 
dog owners. Some have an obscure origin which 
makes it difficult for the owner (and the animal). A 
prominent veterinarian was asked some time ago for 
the percentages on the different kinds of skin trouble 
he sees each year. Here they are: 

Sarcoptic mange — 1 per cent 

Follicular mange — 2 44 44 

Ringworm —about 5 “ 44 

Eczema of obscure origin— 10 44 44 

Skin eruptions due to the 
dog’s skin being irri¬ 
tated by a fungus 
picked up from grass 
and weeds — 75 to 80 44 44 

In caring for a dog one has to keep these per¬ 
centages in mind. Fortunately there is a cure for the 
so-called “summer-itch” which is caused by a fungus. 
A specific drug has been found to handle such cases. 
But obscure eczemas are another thing. As a rule, 
these eczemas, whether dry or moist, are called 
“mange,” although they are not true mange. It is 
good to have a veterinarian, with his microscope, 
make a diagnosis to determine whether or not a dog 
has true mange (caused by a living organism), 
eczema, or an “itch” caused by fungus. A veterinar¬ 
ian is definitely needed after which treatment may 
be continued at home. 

Ticks and Fleas. In caring for a dog (especially 
one with a rather dense coat) some work is called for 
if the animal lives in a tick-infested country. This 
is one parasite that cannot be ignored in dog care, 
especially if the dog comes into the home, because 
ticks will drop from the dog and hatch out a new 
crop indoors. (One tick can lay up to 3000 eggs.) 

An owner has a choice of a powder or a liquid 
dip for fighting ticks. For years many owners have 
relied on a dip that is non-irritating to the dog’s 
skin, yet kills the ticks in a short time and makes 
very short work of fleas and lice. This particular 
dip has rotenone as the insecticide. The preparation 


can be bought in almost any pet shop. The dog is put 
in a cast-iron tub, and then, with a sponge, he is 
soaked with the dip, which leaves a fresh, fragrant, 
sassafras odor in his coat. 

There are also powders that will kill ticks and 
help to keep them out of a dog’s coat. These can be 
obtained from most drugstores and pet shops. 

An owner has an obligation when he owns a dog 
—an obligation to give the animal proper care, food, 
and housing. But all dog owners know that the 
amount of care given a dog is repaid a thousandfold 
by the devotion and loyalty that the pets give in 
return. 

DOG TRAINING 

For the man who acquires his first gun-dog, be 
it pointer, setter, spaniel or retriever, there lie ahead 
many pleasant problems plus untold satisfaction in 
the end. There is no better age at which to acquire 
such a dog than at the age of eight or nine months. 
At that age a young dog should be getting past the 
more severe problems of puppyhood, but at the 
same time should be still too young to have become 
spoiled by improper previous handling. 

If the prospect is brought to his new home in your 
car, and has not previously had such experience, 
nine out of ten dogs will show car sickness. This 
invariably worries most people and they wonder if 
the dog will ever get over it and how to proceed 
toward that end. Car sickness is the least of your 
worries. This because there is but one method to 
cure it and that method is absolutely certain of 
results. The cure consists simply of taking the dog 
for a ride at any and every opportunity. It is not 
possible to predict how soon a cure will be effected. 
A complete cure, however, is as certain as sunrise, 
whether it comes quickly or takes some little time. 

Kennels. Unless the dog is to be kept in the house, 
you should previously have arranged for his accom¬ 
modation. Many persons believe that for a hunting 
dog to become a house dog will sooner or later affect 
his value in the field. That idea is as mistaken as 
are most such ideas in connection with dogs. If the 
dog is by nature and inheritance imbued with an 
indefatigable hunting desire, that desire and the 
ability to fulfill it will in no way be affected by any 
proper amount of petting or living with the family. 

Even so, outside accommodations for the dog are 
desirable. A dog is better off to have his own out¬ 
side quarters and to be kept in them except when 
taken afield or astream. Even for the dog permitted 
in the house there are many times and circumstances 
under which having suitable kennel quarters will be 
necessary. The runway should be as large as space 
permits—though it may be relatively small if that is 
the best you can do. The fencing should be heavy 
and sturdy enough to hold any dog under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Many dogs will be able to bite through 
and escape from any such light fencing material as 
chicken netting. The fencing should be sunk in the 
ground to a depth of at least a foot, and there meet 
cement. This will prevent a dog so inclined from 
digging under to freedom—which most dogs will try. 
The runway fencing should be high enough that no 
dog may climb or jump it. If it is faced inward a 
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couple of feet at the top, supported by angle bars, 
it need not be so high as straight upright fencing. 

The dog house or kennel proper need be no 
larger than to accommodate the dog or dogs in com¬ 
fort. It will thus be more snug and warmer in winter. 
It should be entirely free from dampness or drafts. 
If the house is neither wet nor windy, any dog 
accustomed to it can take almost any amount of 
merely cold weather—and be just as well off for it. 
The actual bed in the kennel should be raised 
slightly and/or hinged so that it may be lifted to 
clean under it. Wheat straw is about as good winter 
bedding as can be found. For summer bedding red 
cedar shavings are ideal. These may be obtained 
from many sources, as advertised in dog magazines 
or kennel departments. Never use oat straw at any 
time, as it seems very conducive to skin troubles. 

The first thing to consider on bringing any dog 
to a new home, and especially if kenneled outside, 
is how to overcome the annoyance of barking. The 
best answer to that is a simple one: Have two dogs 
instead of one. Whether young or old, any dog gets 
lonesome when left alone. The only way he has to 
tell his troubles is by barking. Even with two dogs, 
one or both may need to be quieted. Punishment 
with a rolled-up newspaper is the best procedure. 
This will not do the dog a bit of harm but will make 
a lot of noise and cause him to feel that more is 
happening to him than actually is. As the punish¬ 
ment is administered the word “Quiet!” should be 
constantly repeated. Before very long a dog will 
learn to obey the spoken command minus the pun¬ 
ishment that he knows will follow if he doesn’t. 

It is many times more difficult—but possible—to 
keep one dog and train him against barking. Hav¬ 
ing said that, it should also be stated that there can 
be exceptions to every rule. If you find yourself with 
a dog that simply cannot be made to do this or that, 
then the only answer may be to change dogs and 
try again. To train a single dog not to bark in the 
kennel, the procedure is the same as already outlined 
except that the difficulty of accomplishment will be 
greatly increased, and take longer. The process, 
however, is to administer the newspaper punishment 
in the same way, accompanied by the word “Quiet!” 

There is only one other alternative; that is to get 
an anti-barking bridle. This device is constructed 
in such a way as not to prevent a dog from lapping 
water in hot weather and yet at the same time to 
interfere with his objectionable barking. In con¬ 
nection with barking or any other later training, 
however, there is one very definite rule that should 
always apply to yourself. Never be unreasonable or 
unfair to the pupil. In the case of barking prompted 
by a visiting stray dog that constitutes the provoca¬ 
tion for your dog to bark, then the thing you should 
do is remove that provocation—not just punish your 
dog. In short, never in any way ask anything unrea¬ 
sonable of your future hunting companion. Always 
be fair and he is more apt to repay you in kind. 
More than that, if you are sure in your own mind 
of your fairness, you will have a better “right” to 
insist upon whatever you may feel necessary. This 
is more important than many may imagine. 

It should scarcely need saying that kennels should 
always be clean and the dogs water always be fresh 
daily. For hot weather it is well to have the largest 


possible water trough or tub. In winter less water is 
called for, and when there is ice to contend with a 
much smaller pan of water should be substituted. 

Young dogs should be fed often but less at a time. 
At eight or nine months of age two meals a day are 
sufficient. After the dog is a year and a half old most 
authorities prefer but one meal a day, preferably at 
night, and then as much at a time as a dog cares to 
eat or his condition seems to call for. But dogs, like 
human beings, are as individual as thumb prints. 
Some are light and others are hearty eaters. The 
answer lies in what his or her condition shows—or 
what is suggested in consultation with your veter¬ 
inarian. 

Health and Care. Young dogs need worming from 
time to time. This should be based upon your vet¬ 
erinarian’s examination and his findings as to what 
kind of worms are encountered. Not all worms are 
the same and proper treatment differs accordingly. 
This you should not try to determine for yourself. 
Another important thing in connection with men¬ 
tion of your veterinarian is that at an early age 
every dog should be inoculated against distemper. 
When you acquire a dog it is essential that you 
find out just what, if any, distemper treatment he 
has had. If none, then one of your first jobs is to 
select your local, licensed, graduate veterinarian 
with whom to discuss the matter. 

It has been stated that eight or nine months of age 
is the best age for acquisition of your dog. At that 
age, too, whether pointer, setter, spaniel, or retriever, 
the dog will be approaching the right age to begin 
any sort of training. It is not true that you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. There are many who 
will prefer to let a dog reach 16 or 18 months of age 
before getting very serious with training. It is not 
recommended to try serious training with a dog 
younger than eight or nine months. Suffice it to say 
that the younger the pupil the more judicious the 
master should be with discipline. There is a different 
approach as between a high-school pupil and a col¬ 
lege student. The same principle applies to dogs. 
Regardless of breed or what you hope to train the 
dog to do, the first job is to win his friendship and 
fullest confidence. Make him your friend. Until you 
have accomplished that you might as well give no 
thought whatever to discipline from any standpoint. 
Always be friendly, always fair, and at the same time 
always firm. The Three F’s of friendship, fairness , 
and firmness are the foundation on which all train¬ 
ing is laid. Build that foundation well. 

Yard Training. The first essential is that the dog 
must come to you promptly when called. Forty-nine 
times in fifty this will be his natural inclination and 
you will have no trouble at all. If, however, you have 
the exceptional pupil who refuses—who tries to in¬ 
sist upon whatever his own inclinations may be— 
then he has to be circumvented and shown that there 
is no alternative but to obey your every command. 
Equip yourself with a long lead (a good length of 
clothesline is ideal for the purpose). To make the 
lesson more emphatic and drive it home all the 
harder, place a pan of milk in the yard and let the 
dog start to lap it while you w r alk away to about the 
end of the lead. By the time you have let him drink 
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some of the milk—but not more than half—call him 
to come to you: “Here, Bob!” Since you are working 
with one you know to need discipline, he does not 
obey you. He sticks to the milk and ignores the com¬ 
mand. Call him a second time, somewhat more 
firmly. Give him a slight jerk to pull him away from 
the milk but not hurt him, and then bring him to 
you by taking in the lead hand over hand. Pat him 
when he has come within reach and say, “Good boy/* 
Soon pat him again and say “All right”—this as per¬ 
mission to return to the pan of milk. Keep this up 
as long as needed to accomplish your purpose. Most 
dogs will learn quickly. Some are more stubborn. 
How long this lesson will take depends entirely 
upon the individuality of the pupil. 

Never make any lesson too long. Regular short 
lessons daily are many times better than fewer but 
longer lessons. The idea is never to wear a dog out 
with discipline. Short lessons, but decisive, are the 
thing. That way you are not a party to working him 
to the point of boredom. Reserve punishment for 
willful disobedience to known rule. Never punish 
a dog in the process of learning. At that time he 
does not know any better. Other ways than punish¬ 
ment must be found to get over any idea. Punish¬ 
ment, when used, must be short and severe. The per¬ 
petually punished dog will soon be a ruined aog. 
The dog needing constant punishment has never 
been properly reached. That business of reaching 
him is your job. Until you have somehow won and 
reached him you have not done your job. You can¬ 
not blame him for that. There are many rules of 
procedure in discipline. There can be no rule for art 
in handling. Some are naturally gifted with it. 
Others are not. Every man must try to teach himself 
to train his dog. 

Every gun-dog must be susceptible to being led. 
With many you just attach a lead to the collar and 
they will follow along without any restraint. Just as 
many, however, will fight the lead before accustomed 
to it. Do not jerk or roughly handle any such dogs. 
A dog that does not immediately respond to the lead 
will either lie down or sit. Without jerking, simply 
pull the pupil hard enough to move him. Whether 
on stomach or rear end, he will not want that long. 
The dog will get up to his feet. One lesson or two 
at most ought to suffice for full accomplishment. 
Always reward with praise and a pat for each and 
every proper response your dog ever makes. 

The dog fully under control is taught to walk at 
heel. You have already taught him to lead, but the 
eager dog will do so ahead of you. Now you want to 
teach him to walk behind you in docile compliance. 
A little switch with leaves on the end is a good aid to 
teaching. Lacking that, a newspaper will do. You 
walk along with dog on lead and say, “Heel.” He 
does not know what you mean, so you pull him back, 
holding the lead in your left hand and extending it 
behind you until the dog is forced to walk with his 
nose not ahead of your left knee. As he tries to pull 
farther ahead, repeat the word “Heel,” and at the 
same time gently switch his nose with the leafy end— 
or newspaper if that is what you use. This keeps him 
back. There is nothing else to it except sufficient 
daily repetition until the pupil will walk in posi¬ 
tion unrestrained by the lead or anything other than 
the word “Heel” itself. 


An important thing to teach the dog (especially 
true of retrievers) is to lie down and stay there until 
given permission to leave. With lead attached, order 
the dog “Down.” He will not know what you mean, 
and so you gently press him down to give him the 
idea. If he does not drop, the pressure will have to 
be increased until he does. It is well to press down 
the hind quarters first. When the dog is lying flat, 
release the pressure but repeat the word “Down” the 
instant he attempts to arise. If saying “Down” in it¬ 
self is not enough, you will have to reapply the pres¬ 
sure. That will be enough for one lesson, and try not 
to make it too long. 

It is rather essential that you manage the ending 
of each lesson so that it may terminate with praise 
and a job well done, rather than unpleasantness. 
Toward this end, if the results from a particular 
lesson being taught do not properly permit of a pat, 
then it is well to go back to something else you know 
the dog will perform properly, and have him do 
whatever that is in order that the ending of the train¬ 
ing session may be on a happy note. 

Having taught the dog to lie down at command, 
the next step is to assure yourself that he will stay 
until permission to leave is received. There is no use 
to attempt this until a number of lessons have given 
full assurance that there is no misunderstanding on 
the part of the pupil and no lack of compliance when 
you say “Down.” When such time arrives, the only 
thing further is that you gradually move farther and 
farther away from the dog and order him. to “Stay” 
as you do so. At any indication of getting up, you 
repeat the word “Down.” It may be that to get proper 
compliance you will have to move back closer and 
then try all over again after ordering “Stay.” 

It will call for a lot of patience on your part and 
a lot of practice on the dog’s, but practice makes per¬ 
fect, and if you do your part the day will come when 
you can order the dog “Down” and he will promptly 
obey; when you can then order him to “Stay” and be 
assured that he will, even though you may go out 
of sight and remain for some little time. Training a 
dog takes not only patience but often even much in¬ 
genuity. If you have a problem pupil you may have 
to do considerable thinking through to the cause of 
your difficulties and concoct some inglorious schemes 
to circumvent them. The average intelligent master 
should be able to outthink the average dog. Even 
so, it is a challenge and always an interesting one. 

The breeds that point game are the Pointer, Set¬ 
ter, Brittany Spaniel, and German Shorthaired 
Pointer. There are two other breeds that will point 
game, both very rare in this country. These are the 
Wire-haired Pointing Griffon and the Weimaraner. 
Anyone interested in the pointing dog will be con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the first three breeds named. 
However, any of the pointing breeds should be 
handled similarly so far as field training is concerned. 

Field Training. The first step is to take the dog 
while young to the field as often as possible and pre¬ 
ferably where upland game birds may be encount¬ 
ered. Let the dog run and hunt to his heart’s con¬ 
tent. If he finds, flushes, and chases birds, so much 
the better. There is nothing gained by trying to re¬ 
strain him until he has learned to hunt. If he has 
not enough natural hunting instinct, the chances 
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are that he may never amount to much. Nevertheless, 
there are exceptions to all rules. It happens now and 
then that a dog showing little early heart for the 
hunt may develop it later, with age and experience. 
It stands to reason, however, that it is better to work 
with a good prospect than a poor one. If one is not 
gifted with abundant patience—or has not yet 
formed a deep fondness for the dog—it is well to ex¬ 
change a poor prospect for a good one as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Beware of the prospect that does too much 
piddling around or puts his or her nose to the ground 
too incessantly. A high-class pointing dog should 
work for body scent only and seldom or never waste 
time on foot scent or attempts at trailing. All game 
birds will lie better to the bold, vigorous dog that 
dashes up to body scent and learns exactly how close 
he may approach with impunity. 

It is a good idea every time you turn a dog loose 
to give a short, sharp double note on the whistle. If 
this is kept up, he associates this signal with the act 
of going away. The advantage is that if he ever later 
starts to potter, or you wish him to go wider to some 
destination, you can give him this signal and send 
him on. The come-in signal is prolonged whistling. 
The way to teach this is to practice it when attempt¬ 
ing to take your dog up at the end of a workout. 
Some may respond naturally. Others may be both 
slower to catch on and to yield. You may have to call 
the dog by voice as an aid to the whistle. But if the 
whistle is used in connection with the calling, it will 
help the dog to get the idea of the signal. Most hunt¬ 
ing-dog men prefer an Acme Thunderer whistle, and 
preferably of bakelite. A metal whistle in zero 
weather may stick to the lips and take the skin off; 
a bakelite whistle is suitable for any weather. 

It is assumed that in turning any dog loose in the 
field he will previously have been made proof against 
young pigs, poultry, sheep, or what not. If the aver¬ 
age young dog is subjected to an old hen with a brood 
of chicks, she will cure him in a hurry. To protect 
her chicks she will fly directly at the dog with a flap¬ 
ping, pecking, and stabbing that will cure him of 
poultry. If a dog has killed a chicken, the best cure 
is to get the dead chicken and wire it firmly up under 
the dog’s neck. Wire it tight to his collar in a man¬ 
ner to make it secure. He may claw at it but he can¬ 
not reach it with his teeth. What he does to the 
chicken by clawing will but aid in sickening him of 
dead poultry. If the weather is warm for this cure, 
so much the better. The idea is to leave the chicken 
attached to the dog until it practically rots away. 
Then remove the feet or whatever is left, and it is 
safe to bet that no repeat will be necessary. 

For a dog that attacks young pigs no cure is known 
except to get to him and punish him. If the old sow 
gets to him first, there may be no dog left to cure. 
Many dogs have an almost insane desire to tackle 
sheep. If they ever taste blood, a high percentage 
may never be trusted again. Beware of the first sheep. 
Any extremity of punishment is in order and will be 
but fair to the dog, whether he knows it or not. 
Otherwise he is sure to be killed some day by an 
irate farmer. 

Do not bother too much at first about a young 
bird dog chasing rabbits. You may talk to him in a 
tone of voice to indicate that you do not approve, 
but in the early stages do not take extreme measures. 


The idea above all else is that the dog should learn 
to hunt and learn to love it. Fur is naturally as at¬ 
tractive as feather. Later, after a pointing dog is 
fully finished on game, and has had every reason in 
the world to know that you neither expect nor wish 
him to hunt rabbits—then will be time enough for 
a cure, if he still persists. Kill a rabbit in front of him 
some day when he is chasing it, but not close enough 
to run any danger of his getting even a stray shot. 
Then take the rabbit firmly by the legs and use it as 
a whip to flog the dog until he decides to let rabbits 
alone. 

Steadying. Any of the pointing breeds should at 
least “flash” point on first contact with game. That 
is, they should flash point if the scent is right. If 
flushing birds catch a young dog by surprise, there 
will be no flash point. If he winds them first, how¬ 
ever, he should stop, if but for an instant. Stanch 
pointing is simply prolonging that instantaneous 
pause until the dog will hold such a point for an 
indefinite time. There are dogs so full of the point¬ 
ing instinct that they may practically stanch them¬ 
selves if they have opportunity to find enough game 
under good scenting conditions. Some of these dogs, 
having chased a lot of game and finding they cannot 
catch it, have sense enough to decide that pursuit is 
no use, and that tends toward a greater willingness 
to hold the point. 

With more pupils than not, however, you will just 
have to be patient and wait for the day when you 
can get close enough to get your hands on them. For 
this the breaks will have to favor you. The scent 
must be coming so strong as to help stop and hold 
the dog. You must be close enough so that he doesn’t 
have to wait too long. When you get your hands on 
the dog, stroke him soothingly and let him know 
he is doing right. Stroke his tail up so that he will 
tend to hold it proudly. With your hands on him 
you can keep him steady for some little time. And 
here is a trick to be sure to use: Gently place a hand 
on his hind quarters and exert a little pressure to 
push him toward the birds. It is surprising how this 
tends toward steadiness. He might be wishing he 
could jump in and send the birds out. He does not, 
however, want to be shoved into them by you. There¬ 
fore, he resists the pressure. In the process of doing 
just that he is learning stanchness as nothing else 
can teach it. Naturally the dog should not be kept 
on point long enough to tire him out. Two or three 
minutes is plenty. Then step in, flush the birds, and 
let him go with them. Keep this up until he is so 
surely stanch on point that you can trust him under 
any and all circumstances to hold point for your 
arrival. 

The next step is steadiness to wing and shot. For 
this you want a long, stout check cord. It must be 
really stout—one that will stand plenty of strain. 
For this lesson it is preferable to have someone with 
you to do the flushing. If that is impossible, you will 
just have to manage it yourself. Hold the check cord 
loose but wrapped firmly around your right hand 
at the end. When the birds are flushed, the dog will 
go with them as usual. Speak “whoa” to him very 
severely. He won’t listen. Brace yourself. Just as he 
is about to hit the end of the check cord, speak 
“whoa” again. If he is going fast enough, and you 
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are braced well enough, and if the check cord stands 
it, and you have a sufficiently good grip on the end 
of it, that dog will turn a somersault that will sur¬ 
prise him. Two or three times of this—if that many 
are necessary—and he will stay steady to wing when 
you say “Whoa.” He may even stay steady without 
the command. Being steady to wing, he will auto¬ 
matically be steady to shot. There is this exception: 
If a bird is killed, he may want to go in to retrieve 
without waiting for the command. A good many 
hunters do not object to this and some even prefer it. 
There is no question but that the dog will thus re¬ 
cover many a crippled bird that might otherwise be 
lost. 

It is presumed that the dog is already proof against 
gun shyness. Find out when you buy if he has ever 
heard gunfire—and to what extent. Even if he has, 
you should not at once try to test him. It is important 
first to have made friends with him and won his con¬ 
fidence. Never shoot too close to any dog. Never 
shoot except in the field and when the dog is flush¬ 
ing, chasing, or pointing game. The point is that he 
should have his whole heart and soul centered on 
the game before him. Then if the gun is fired, and 
not too close—and you have previously won his con¬ 
fidence—he need never be gun shy. If a bird is killed, 
and he thus sees what the gun can accomplish, it will 
do much to assure that he will always love and never 
fear a firearm. Gun shyness is not natural. It is not 
hereditary. It is always some man’s fault. It is never 
the fault of the dog. 

Spaniel Training. Spaniels (other than Brittanys, 
which point their game) should be taken afield in 
the beginning just as already indicated for the point¬ 
ing breeds. However, spaniels (which in this country 
practically means springers and cockers) do not 
point game, but flush it within gun range. Since this 
means an average of 30 yards, spaniels should quar¬ 
ter or “beat” their course within that distance. Be¬ 
yond 40 yards they will be useless so far as delivering 
game to the gun is concerned. Therefore, the whole 
job in training a spaniel consists in seeing to it that 
he responds to whistle or spoken command to con¬ 
fine his cast back and forth in front of the hunter. 
As this is the natural range of the spaniel, there 
probably will not be much difficulty. With the in¬ 
dividual that proves exceptional there is nothing 
to do but let him drag a long rope while hunting— 
which you can run to and step on to make him heed 
if he fails to obey your command. That command is 
the sharp single note of the whistle to call his at¬ 
tention—and then a wave of the arm to direct him 
to swing back and quarter across in front. Until he 
learns to respond to the signal of the arm, the trainer 
may turn himself and start to walk in the direction 
indicated. That may be dispensed with later when 
the spaniel has got the idea of response to the arm 
signal. 

Since spaniels flush or “spring” game rather than 
point it, it becomes especially essential that they 
should be steady to shot and wing. Custom decrees 
that spaniels sit, rather than drop or simply stand 
steady. The command used for spaniels to sit is 
“Hup.” There is, of course, no reason why a spaniel 
might not be taught to drop to flush. You have al¬ 
ready learned how to teach a dog to drop—and also 
stay there. If you want to teach him merely to “hup,” 


the only difference would be that instead of pressing 
him flat in the early lesson, you simply press his hind 
quarters to the ground and permit him to sit, using 
the command “Hup” instead of the command 
“Down.” For its practical application in the field, a 
spaniel being taught to hup steadily to wing should 
be worked with a check cord the same as a pointing 
dog when being made steady to wing. There is no 
difference except that the one stands and the other 
sits. Many oldtime hunters used to teach their hunt¬ 
ing dogs to drop to wing and shot. There is no ques¬ 
tion but that a dropped dog can be kept steady 
more readily than one standing. Perhaps that is a 
main reason why spaniels are taught to hup rather 
than allowed to stand at flush. 

Retriever Training. The retrievers are the follow¬ 
ing: Chesapeakes, Labradors, Goldens, curly-coated 
retrievers, flat-coated retrievers, Irish water spaniels, 
and American water spaniels. All of these are 
adapted by coat and nature to stand long, hard hours 
in a duck blind and retrieve wildfowl from icy water. 
Other breeds might retrieve ducks under moderate 
conditions, but have no business being subjected to 
the icy elements on a typical duck day. Individuals 
of many breeds will take naturally to retrieving. 
Some mere puppies like to play with a ball and re¬ 
trieve it. Some dogs will naturally retrieve the first 
bird ever killed in front of them. Some excellent re¬ 
trievers have been just naturally developed. The 
fact remains, however, that these dogs retrieve be¬ 
cause they like to. If for any reason one such should 
ever get it into his head that he has changed his mind 
about liking it, then the master may well have quite 
a problem on his hands about how to correct the 
situation. Therefore, even the naturally inclined re¬ 
trievers are usually what is called “force” trained. 

The word “force” as here used has nothing to do 
with cruelty in any respect whatever. It simply means 
that retrieving has been definitely taught and by a 
system which compels compliance. Since this same 
system applies equally to the retrievers, pointers, set¬ 
ters, spaniels, or any other breed asked to do the job, 
the following “force” system is recommended. (All 
hunting dogs should be taught to retrieve, because 
a good retriever is a true conservationist by saving 
game. Few hunters will dispute this; as a matter of 
fact, many hunters are as much interested in retriev¬ 
ing as in any other phase of performance.) 

To go about teaching retrieving, the first thing 
you need is an object. Make a tiny sawbuck and you 
will have about as good as any. Another excellent 
ready-made object is a corncob. An old glove or any 
sort of pad is an objectionable object because it ab¬ 
sorbs saliva and soon becomes soiled and offensive. 
But a corncob may always be clean; merely substi¬ 
tute a fresh one as often as needed. The only possible 
objection to a corncob is its softness, which may 
encourage some dogs to pinch down too hard and 
develop a tendency to hard mouth; there is, how¬ 
ever, a remedy for that which will be mentioned 
shortly. 

Adjust your training collar to the dog’s neck, with 
the running-free end on the upper side, and attach 
a short piece of stout cord. Grasp this up close to the 
ring with the right hand and hold the corncob with 
the left hand in front of the dog’s nose where he can 
easily see it. Give the command “Fetch” in an ordi- 
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nary tone of voice and accompany this command by 
a very slight jerk or pressure on the collar. As the dog 
opens his mouth, instantly and gently place the cob 
in it, slackening the pressure of the collar at the same 
moment. Hold your left hand under his mouth and 
thus keep it closed on the cob. Soothe his fears and 
induce him to hold the cob steadily, caressing him 
if he holds it well. The first lesson should not be too 
prolonged. After one or two repetitions call it a day. 

Continue with this first lesson regularly, from day 
to day, until the dog will open his mouth promptly 
when you give the command “Fetch.” Teach him to 
hold and carry the cob reliably without mouthing it. 
These lessons should be given in a well-ventilated 
room, avoiding any distractions, diversions, or an¬ 
noyances from spectators. A room has the further 
advantage of keeping the dog from cherishing ideas 
of escape, which may be his natural inclination dur¬ 
ing these early stages of training. In hot weather, the 
lessons should be given during the cool of early 
morning or late evening; under no circumstances 
should they be continued until the dog is manifestly 
discouraged under the restraint of discipline. Never 
end a lesson abruptly or with punishment. Lead the 
dog about for a few moments, praise and reassure 
him, then take off the training collar, thus conclud¬ 
ing the lesson pleasantly. 

Should the dog show strong tendencies toward an 
uncontrollably hard mouth, this fault must be cor¬ 
rected at once. Prepare a device as follows: Through 
a piece of wood about the size of a corncob drive 
some wrought nails and clinch the ends around the 
outside of it. Put in enough so that he cannot grasp 
the wood without somewhere touching the nails with 
his teeth. After grasping it once harshly he may after¬ 
ward refuse to retrieve it. If so, force him to do it 
just as you began the first lesson with the cob. All 
dogs have an intense dislike of closing their teeth 
on a hard substance. This device will enable you, 
after a bit of constant use, to effect tenderness in re¬ 
trieving. 

Having taught the dog to open his mouth prompt¬ 
ly to the order of “Fetch,” the next stage is to teach 
him to step forward and grasp the object. In this 
lesson you need several feet of stuot cord attached 
to the training collar so that the dog is free to step 
forward when he hears the order. Hold the cob a few 
inches in front of the dog’s mouth and on a level 
with it, where he may both readily see and grasp it. 
Give the order “Fetch,” exerting the necessary pres¬ 
sure on the collar at the same time and in a forward 
direction toward the cob, thus assisting him to grasp 
it. The moment the cob is in his mouth the collar 
pressure must be slackened. Be deliberate, and praise 
the dog when he has done well. Continue such les¬ 
sons in this manner until he will, without the pres¬ 
sure of the collar, step forward promptly and grasp 
the cob at the order of “Fetch.” 

At this juncture, the dog may continue holding 
the cob when you wish him to release it, being ap¬ 
prehensive that, if it is not in his mouth, the pressure 
of the force collar may follow. Reassure him kindly 
every time he surrenders it to command. If he will 
not let go promptly upon order, grasp the end of the 
cob in the left hand, but do not pull strongly on it. 
It is unwise to take it by direct force. When you have 
grasped the end of the cob with your left hand, com¬ 


mand him to “Give.” Be prepared, if he refuses, to 
step on the toes of his forefoot. Use just enough pres¬ 
sure on his foot to force him to open his mouth— 
and this will require but very little. After a few 
repetitions, he should surrender the cob instantly 
upon the order to “Give.” 

If you twirl the cob temptingly and playfully be¬ 
fore the dog’s nose, he may attempt to grasp it. It is 
a distinct gain if he will do so. Then he can be 
taught in a few lessons to pick up the cob. But too 
much playfulness should not be encouraged. The 
lessons must not lose the character of discipline. If 
too much playfulness is permitted, the force system 
will have no advantage over natural retrieving. 

Having trained the dog so that he will step for¬ 
ward to grasp the cob as ordered, the next stage is to 
teach him to lower his head to grasp it. This is ac¬ 
complished simply by the process of gradually lower¬ 
ing the cob, at first only 2 or 3 inches at a time so that 
the change of position is not too suddenly radical. 
If you can tempt the dog with the cob, it should be 
easy to get him to follow it as it is lowered. If the 
dog takes kindly to this new lesson, he will sometimes 
even pick up the cob from the floor after a very few 
attempts, particularly if you are tactful and do not 
proceed in too much of a hurry. A dog which is 
really anxious to please requires very little punish¬ 
ment and there may not be any perceptible stages in 
his progress; but in most instances the successive 
stages have to be formally and thoroughly observed. 
The dog requires time and schooling to comprehend 
his lessons. Hurrying him faster than he can compre¬ 
hend or remember simply results in loss of time in 
the end. 

At last the dog will pick up the cob when he is 
ordered to “Fetch,” provided it is held on the floor; 
but if the hand is removed, he may at first make mis¬ 
takes. He has previously been guided by following 
the hand. He may still follow the hand, which re¬ 
sults in confusion if the hand is not near the cob. 
By keeping the hand close to the cob, after the latter 
has been placed on the floor, the dog is induced to 
pick it up. Finally, after many repetitions, he should 
gradually forget the hand and learn to concentrate 
on the cob alone. 

It must be admitted that it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade certain dogs to lower their heads. Some 
may be exceptionally obstinate in this respect. Force 
is the only answer in such cases. You must compel 
obedience. This means that you must be firm. It 
does not mean that you must be rough. 

After the dog will pick up the cob, you may next 
throw it a foot or two in front of him and give him 
the order to “Fetch.” In this lesson a longer check 
cord is required. If the dog does not move forward 
to the order, give him a pull to start him forward 
and at the same time repeat the order. If the previous 
stages of the training have been hurried over too 
rapidly, or imperfectly taught, the effect will be more 
manifest now than at any previous stage. It may 
even be necessary to return to some prior stage of 
development and begin all over again. If the dog 
has been properly prepared up to this point, it 
should be easy. This lesson should be thoroughly 
and regularly given, until the dog is reliably trained 
to fetch the object promptly without the use of the 
collar. 
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Then he should be given practice on a dead bird. 
If he shows any tendency to be hard-mouthed with 
this, you may tie some ten-penny nails to the bird, 
which may be removed after he begins to pick it up 
and carry it tenderly. 

When he will retrieve the dead bird well (which 
may require a number of special lessons) he may 
next be taken to the yard or even an open field for 
practice. Be sure that you have him under perfect 
control; for if the pupil once learns that he may es¬ 
cape from discipline by using his heels, you will but 
give yourself a new problem before the training in 
retrieving can proceed. 

No slovenly obedience should ever be accepted. 
Some men are satisfied if the dog brings the bird in 
and drops it close by. Do not accept such a perform¬ 
ance. Insist that the dog complete his task. If you 
start slowly to walk away from him, this will often 
assist in inducing him to bring the bird in a direct 
line to you. 

After your dog will fetch reliably, continue the 
lessons for many weeks so that the training will be 
indelibly imprinted upon his memory, and also to 
the end that perfect and prompt obedience may be 
established. He will then become so habituated to 
the work that disobedience or shirking never enters 
his mind. 

In time, you may venture upon variations from 
the regular formula, with a view to developing the 
dog’s intelligence. The cob may be shown him and 
then thrown into bushes or tall grass, where he can¬ 
not see it, thereby forcing him to use his nose in 
finding it. The dog should learn to exercise a close 
watchfulness; this becomes an especially valuable 
trait later on in marking down game which falls to 
the gun. 

He may even be schooled to carry dead birds stead¬ 
ily to heel. You might drop a bird unobserved by the 
dog, but do it so that he will pass close and have a 
chance to smell it. Praise him highly if he picks it up. 
If he sniffs it but passes on, you should pretend to 
find it yourself and your manner should give evi¬ 
dence of pleasure at discovering such a prize, so that 
the dog’s interest and desire to emulate may be 
aroused. Then require the dog to retrieve it. This 
program should be repeated from time to time until 
the dog will invariably fetch a bird he runs across 
accidentally. The result of this should be the bring¬ 
ing in of dead or wounded birds of which even the 
hunter may not have been aware. 

As mentioned before, always insist on a perfect re¬ 
trieve to hand. If you have adopted the method of 
giving him rewards, do not permit him to hurry 
through his work or half do it, in his eagerness to get 
the reward. Insist on having every detail properly 
observed. Nothing is more annoying in practical 
work than the dog’s dropping a bird brought half¬ 
way in, or dropping the bird on the opposite side 
of a creek, necessitating a chase and retrieve on the 
part of the shooter, or another retrieve of the same 
bird by the dog. 

Do not move when you send your dog in to re¬ 
trieve game in the field. This is important. Tramp¬ 
ing and stamping around in the vicinity of where 
you think the bird should be, you confuse your scent 
with that of the game you seek—and simply make it 
that much harder for the dog. If a dog can smell a 


dead bird, he can also smell your scent—and where 
there are two such scents, one is bound to have a 
diminishing effect upon the other. So there is good 
logic in adopting the practice of standing perfectly 
still in one place and sending your dog on to do the 
seeking for dead or wounded game. 

Rules of Training. There are a number of import¬ 
ant do’s and dont’s in connection with dogs. Perhaps 
the do's will pretty much take care of themselves— 
but here are some dont’s . 

Don’t ever nag at a dog; when you speak to him, 
mean it. The dog constantly nagged at will never 
amount to much—and can’t. 

Don’t ever punish if in doubt. Always give the dog 
the benefit of any doubt. But if punishment is un¬ 
conditionally called for, make it severe enough to 
count. Thus once should suffice for any given infrac¬ 
tion. It is a question whether constant punishment 
is worse than constant nagging; both are bad. 

Don’t ever tease a dog. Respect him and earn his 
respect. Don’t accept partial or slovenly perform¬ 
ance. Insist that the dog perform completely any 
task, as he has been taught he should. 

Don’t vary commands. Make them always the 
same. Thus you preclude any confusion or uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Don’t work or hunt your dog except with his 
peers. If you go with men whose dogs will but spoil 
yours, leave them and hunt alone—or if you go with 
them, don’t take your dog. 

Don’t ever lend your dog to anyone, not even a 
best friend—any more than you would your wife. 
If you lend your dog to a friend the chances are 
you won’t be friends for long. 

Don’t ever ask anything unreasonable of a dog. 
Be jealous to guard his respect for you and his desire 
to perform as you would have him. 

Don’t give him freedom to roam and find bad com¬ 
pany. Dogs can become tramps and get into bad 
habits the same as people. 

Don’t let companions who hunt with you spoil 
the dog by breaking shot or otherwise. If a man 
breaks shot you can’t blame a dog for doing so. 

BIRD DOG FIELD TRIALS 

“Are bird dog trials really of value in improving 
bird dog breeds?” This question is frequently asked 
by novitiates witnessing their first field trial. Those 
who take an active interest in these events answer 
the question with an unqualified “Yes!” 

Field trials are events wherein individual bird 
dogs are given the opportunity to display their field 
qualities in direct competition. 

They serve varied purposes. The primary object 
is the improvement of the bird-dog breeds through 
a more general dissemination of information con¬ 
cerning producing blood-lines and breeding pro¬ 
cedure and a demonstration of the results of various 
breedings. This knowledge, so essential if future 
bird-dog generations are to measure up to the highest 
standards of field performance, can be best obtained 
through the avenue of public competition provided 
in field trials. Field trial standards approach the 
ideal and the history of progress in American bird- 
dog breeding is found in the annals of the sport. 
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Field trials provide the weathervane of bird-dog 
breeding programs. 

The social side of a field trial is one of its most 
attractive features. The friendships formed are last¬ 
ing. There is always a spirit of good-fellowship and 
camaraderie and there is no class distinction among 
the devotees of the sport. Every field trial is a gath¬ 
ering of high-class sportsmen and sportswomen on 
common ground and in a common interest and no 
higher degree of sportsmanship is prevalent in any 
sport. 

The sport provides a medium for the interchange 
of constructive ideas concerning everything pertain¬ 
ing to the gun dog and, while the theories advanced 
may not always be in accord, the ensuing arguments 
are in the spirit of friendliness. 

Field trials have always been, and are now recog¬ 
nized as, outstanding contributions to game restora¬ 
tion and conservation programs. Many game-man¬ 
agement programs, beneficial to the entire country¬ 
side, have been launched on field trial grounds, the 
resulting research proving of great value to wild¬ 
life resources in general. 

The first public field trial in America was held at 
Memphis, Tenn., October 8, 1874. The winner was 
Knight, a black setter dog belonging to H. Clark 
Pritchett. The stake was sponsored by the Tennessee 
State Sportsmen’s Association and the judges were 
J. W. Burton and J. H. Acklen. The contest was the 
result of some rather heated arguments among the 
members concerning the field merits of their respect¬ 
ive dogs. 

The Tennessee State Sportsmen’s Association 
sponsored the sport exclusively until 1877, w ^en the 
Hampton, Iowa, trials were held. Since that time 
the growth of interest has been steady. From 1880 
to 1890, the sport recorded an average of six trials 
annually, with an average total of 120 dogs com¬ 
peting. After that period the sport rapidly spread 
to all sections of the country. In the decade from 
1920 to 1930 an average of 144 trials, with 369 stakes, 
was held. During this period an average of 5535 
bird dogs of various breeds competed annually in 
field trials. In more recent years the sport has grown 
by leaps and bounds until now there are a number 
of annual events in practically every section of the 
country. There are now about 250 recognized field 
trial clubs in the country and it is safe to estimate 
that well over 15,000 canine competitors appear be¬ 
fore the field trial fancy annually. 

In the early days the judges reached their decisions 
through the “point system.” The scale of “points” 
used approximated the following: Nose, 30; pace 
and style, 20; backing, 10; breaking, 15; retrieving, 
5; style and stanchness in pointing, 15; roading, 5; 
total, 100. (“Breaking” here referred to handling 
or obeying the handler’s commands.) 

In 1879 the first “heat” system was adopted. Under 
this method, each dog that defeated his bracemate 
or competitor was carried into the next series until 
the final elimination was made and the winner de¬ 
clared. This system was found unsatisfactory as, in 
the drawing, it was possible for the two best dogs 
to be run together in the first heat, thereby penal¬ 
izing one good dog to the advantage of an inferior 
one. Soon what is known as the “spotting system” 
came into being and it prevails today. 


Under the “spotting” method, the judges are 
unhampered by red tape and unnecessary rules and 
are left free to pick the winners from the perform¬ 
ances on that occasion. The contesting dogs are run 
in braces, the running time of the first series heats 
being stipulated in the rules of the club. Unless the 
winners stand out decisively at the end of the first 
series, the dogs that have performed with the greatest 
brilliancy are picked as second series contenders, 
braced in any manner the judges may desire, and 
put down again, running until the judges are satis¬ 
fied as to the comparative merits of the contestants 
on that occasion. 

The first series heats in a field trial are all of the 
same duration, but the time allotted for second series 
competition is at the discretion of the judges unless 
otherwise stipulated in the club rules. 

With the increase in interest, it is only natural 
that there should be a number of changes in the 
modus operandi of field trials. Now there are puppy 
stakes for dogs up to certain age limits; derby events 
for candidates up to 30 months of age; and all-age 
stakes open to all ages. There are amateur and pro¬ 
fessional stakes, winners’ events, championship 
competitions, and shooting-dog stakes. 

In the early days field trial dogs were handled on 
foot. Changes in conditions, the scarcity of game, 
and difference in standards have brought about al¬ 
most an abandonment of this practice, and now 
practically everyone who attends a major field trial 
follows the running from horseback. Professional 
handlers train from horseback almost exclusively. 
This does not, of course, apply to shooting-dog stakes 
or the cover-dog trials in grouse country, where the 
handlers and, in some cases, the judges, walk. 

The so-called “big circuit” of major trials is com¬ 
posed of a series of clubs holding annual events in 
the prairie chicken and quail sections. These are 
inaugurated annually on the Canadian prairies, 
where prairie chicken, Hungarian partridge and, 
in recent years, the pheasant furnish the game. They 
continue through the winter months in the south 
on quail, generally closing with the National Bird 
Dog Championship held toward the end of the 
winter. This event, to the winning of which every 
professional handler aspires, is held on the famous 
Hobart Ames plantation near Grand Junction, 
Tenn. These trials are all run under natural condi¬ 
tions, the courses being laid out across country. The 
entrance and starting fees are comparatively high 
and the cash purses correspondingly large. The heats 
range from 30 minutes to 3 hours. 

When the curtain falls on the winter competition, 
the spring events are ushered in. These are generally 
held on one-course grounds in the East with liber¬ 
ated pheasants or quail providing the game. 

The dogs that compete in the major stakes are 
considered the cream of the country, and it is upon 
their performance that the pendulums of breeding 
activity generally swing. Many of the dogs are de¬ 
veloped for field trial and stud purposes only, al¬ 
though a large portion of them are annually used 
by their owners in the season’s shooting. The dogs 
of the late A. G. C. Sage, New York sportsman, 
who has won more National Championships than 
any one individual owner, developed along com¬ 
bination lines. Entered only in the fastest company, 
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Plate XXV. The Field Trails Along. 


they were always dangerous competitors and were 
shot over heavily each year by their owner at Sedge- 
fields, his Alabama preserve. Other notable ex¬ 
amples of field trial shooting dogs are Sioux, Candy 
Kid, Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, Doughboy, Becky, 
Broomhill, Norias Roy, and Mississippi Zev. These 
are but a few field trial champions which were ex¬ 
cellent shooting dogs. 

There has been, and always will be, extensive dis¬ 
cussion regarding the ability of the dog developed 
for field trials to adapt himself to the requirements 
of shooting. Years ago this question formed the basis 
of an interesting competition between the famous 
sportsmen, Herman B. Duryea and Pierre Lorillard. 
Duryea selected J. M. Avent, the veteran profes¬ 
sional handler who had charge of the Duryea string 
of field trial dogs, as his shooting companion. Loril¬ 
lard chose Charles Tucker, his handler, and pitted 
the bird-finding ability of his shooting dogs against 
the Duryea field trial winners. The contest was to be 
determined by the number of quail each party 
bagged on a given day. 

Of course, marksmanship was an equation of the 
competition, but all were expert shots and no handi¬ 
cap was asked or given. The Duryea-Avent combina¬ 
tion won by a wide margin, not only in the number 
of birds bagged but also in the number of coveys and 
singles found and handled. T he great little setter 
bitch, Double National Champion Sioux, was a 
member of the Duryea-Avent string. She was hunted 
in short heats several times during the day and 
found more birds than any other dog that competed. 

There is no reason why the properly trained field 
trial winner cannot be used to the best advantage as 
a shooting dog in the type of country in which he 


has been developed. The winning setter, Phil Essig, 
was a shooting dog of the finest quality and the noted 
Eugene’s Ghost, always difficult to handle in field 
trial competition, was shot over heavily after his 
field trial career was ended. National Champion 
Mary Blue was used extensively as a shooting dog 
by her owner, Walter C. Teagle. 

The adaptability of really top-flight field trial dogs 
has long been noted. The pointer, Dr. Blue Willing, 
won championships on prairie chickens, quail, and 
pheasants over widely varying terrain, as did the 
pointer Schoolfield. The setter Travelaire, a well- 
known winner on the southern quail circuit, was 
purchased by an Eastern sportsman and hung up an 
enviable record in the cover dog trials of the East 
and New England. One of the most versatile dogs 
in recent history was the pointer bitch. Colonial 
Lady M, which won more field trial places (62) 
than any other female, and had a career that em¬ 
braced cover-dog stakes in the close country of New 
England, shooting-dog stakes, one-course trials, 
amateur events in the South, and major circuit 
competitions. Without special intensive preparation 
she even made a good showing in the National 
Championship. Field trial judges fill a volume with 
examples of bird-dog versatility. 

Several of the major clubs hold “owner-handler” 
stakes, in which the competing dogs must be handled 
by the owners. To many judges these are most im¬ 
portant events, for the owners are often strangers to 
their own dogs, as many of these dogs have been pro¬ 
fessionally trained and campaigned by their trainers 
in major trials. 

This brings up the question “Can an amateur 
develop and successfully campaign a dog against 



professionals in major trials?” The answer is: “It 
has been done and is being done.” Cecil S. Proctor, 
Oklahoma City fancier, Carl E. Duffield, Tyler, 
Texas, sportsman, and the late C. Watt Campbell, 
of Tulsa, Okla., to mention a few, have won import¬ 
ant stakes in open trials with dogs they have trained 
themselves. Both Proctor and Duffield have handled 
first-place winners in the American Field Quail Fu¬ 
turity, the annual derby classic. Raymond B. Hoag- 
land, Carterville, Ga., Harry S. Kirkover, Camden, 
S. C., George M. Rogers, Mt. Holly, N. J., the late 
Louis M. Bobbitt, Winston-Salem, N. C., the late 
Dr. T. W. Shore, Booneville, N. C., Virgil P. Hawse, 
Staunton, Va., and Edwin S. Vale, Merion, Pa., have 
all been frequent winners in open stakes with dogs 
they have trained themselves. In the New England 
cover-dog trials. Dr. James S. Goodwin, Concord, 
Mass., has been a frequent winner with dogs of his 
own training. 

The amateur, however, is indeed handicapped 
in competition with professionals. Bird-dog training 
with him is a hobby, a source of pleasant and health¬ 
ful recreation. Consequently he cannot devote as 
much time to his dogs as the professional, who makes 
bird-dog training a business. The professional is a 
valuable asset to the general bird-dog fraternity. He 
makes the sport of field trials or hunting with a bird 
dog possible for many enthusiasts who do not have 
the time, the facilities or even the know-how to train 
their own dogs. He lives a hard life, his work returns 
comparatively little in a financial way, and he gen¬ 
erally adopts his vocation as a life’s work because 
of his love for bird dogs and the outdoors. 

The amateur trials really constitute the backbone 
of the sport. In these events, the entries are generally 
made up from the ranks of shooting dogs and are 
handled, in the main, by their fond owners. The 
trophies given as awards are highly prized, not so 
much for the intrinsic value but as evidence of ac¬ 
complishment. These trials are “feeders” for the 
major circuit, as many patrons of amateur events 
are ambitious to own and campaign a “big time” 
contender. The major amateur events of each year 
are the Regional Amateur Championships, the Na¬ 
tional Amateur Quail Championship, and the Na¬ 
tional Amateur Pheasant Championship, sponsored 
by the Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America. 

The American Field, a weekly publication with 
headquarters in Chicago, devotes most of its edi¬ 
torial matter to field trial activities and subjects 
pertaining to the gun dog. The publication main¬ 
tains the Field Dog Stud Book and annually spon¬ 
sors the American Field Futurity (run on quail) 
and the American Field Pheasant Futurity. Other 
breeders' stakes are the Grouse Futurity, sponsored 
by the Grand National Grouse Championship, and 
the New England Futurity, sponsored by the As¬ 
sociation of New England Field Trial Clubs. 

The novitiate in the field of bird dog activities 
should attend a few field trials. Ride the courses, see 
all the running, ask questions. They will provide 
an excellent medium for the comparison of the 
performance of your own dog with that of others. 
In attending these events you will meet genuine 
sportsmen always willing to extend a helping hand 
to a fellow fancier. These contacts will prove of value 
in developing your own dog. Acquaintanceships 
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formed at field trials often ripen into long and 
valued friendships. 

Most important of all bird dog field trials is, of 
course, the National Bird Dog Championship. With 
heats of 3 hours’ duration, this is an endurance 
stake. Its standards are of the highest. Not only 
must the winner be able to go the long route at rapid 
pace but he must also handle to the gun. Whenever 
a dog wins this greatest of all bird-dog titles one 
can rest assured that here is a dog that is capable of 
providing a thrilling day of gunning. The National 
Championship is no place for an aimless runner. 
It is a stake for the highest type of shooting dog, the 
gun dog at the very peak of his ability. The dog 
that will not handle kindly commands little con¬ 
sideration here. This is as it should be, for the bird 
dog’s mission in life is to be an asset to his master’s 
gun. The best field trial dog is nothing more than 
the shooting dog at his very best. The dog which 
cannot be gunned over is not deserving of the term 
“field trial dog.” 

Next in field trial importance is the National 
Free-For-All Championship. In this stake the quali¬ 
fying heats are one hour in length, the finals 3 hours. 
No clog is out of it until the decision is announced. 
This stake is quite a difficult one to win. The dog 
must qualify by turning in a sparkling performance 
in his one-hour appearance, and then he must go 
the long 3-hour route in impressive fashion. Some 
dogs may be quite capable of finishing the 3-hour 
grind at good pace, but an unlucky draw of courses 
or the lack of class in the first hour may prevent 
them from qualifying. On the other hand, a dog 
may turn in a wonderful performance in the first 
hour, but not be capable of finishing the long final 
heat in good form. Hence the winner generally is a 
dog which is keyed up to go the long heat, showing 
class and brilliance all the way. There have been 
instances when all dogs first announced as qualifiers 
have failed in the 3-hour finals. The winners on 
those occasions were found in the ranks of those 
which had not performed so brilliantly in the com¬ 
paratively short qualifying heat. Thus no dog is 
considered out of the stake until the decision is an¬ 
nounced. 

Space limitations will not permit the enumeration 
of all the important field trials in this country and 
Canada, but among them are: 

The Texas Open Championship, the All-America, the 
United States, the Manitoba, the Dominion, the Continental, 
the Great Northern, the National Pheasant Championship, 
New England Championship, Grand National Grouse Cham¬ 
pionship, Georgia, Arkansas, United States Chicken Cham¬ 
pionship, Pacific Coast Championship, English Setter Club 
of America, Pointer Club of America, Irish Setter Club of 
America, German Short-Haired Pointer Club of America, 
Old Hickory, Jockey Hollow, Orange County, and the 
Catahootchee Valley. 

Many of these clubs have had long and colorful 
histories. 

“Which makes the best field trial dog, the setter 
or the pointer?” is a frequently asked question, but 
few persons are qualified to give the answer. It all 
depends upon the individual, of course, for there 
are field trial winners and champions in both breeds. 
However, the pointers have held the major portion 
of the field trial spotlight in recent years, one reason 
being that more pointers are entered than setters. 
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This has not always been true—in fact, it is some¬ 
what the reverse of what the situation was in the 
early days of field trials. Most field trial contenders 
then were setters; there were few pointers in the 
first trials. It was generally admitted that early-day 
pointer performance was not on a par with that of 
the setter and the long-hairs held full sway. The 
first winners were “native” setters and then the 
progeny of imported English setters of the Llewellin 
strain came into vogue, practically dominating the 
field for a number of years. 

In order not to leave the pointer completely out 
in the cold, and also to promote more interest in the 
breed, field trial clubs began to hold separate stakes 
for two breeds, the winner of the setter stake being 
pitted against the winner of the pointer stake for 
the settlement of the “absolute.” Seldom was the 
winner of the “absolute” not a setter. 

The first pointer to win an important field trial 
was Don, owned by R. T. Vandevort. Don won first 
place ($250 cash) in the Free-For-All stake of the 
National American Kennel Club’s trials, which were 
run on prairie chickens at Fairmont, Minn., begin¬ 
ning September 4, 1882, eight years after the first 
field trial was held. In addition to the cash purse, 
Vandevort’s Don won the Pennsylvania State Field 
Trials Association cup for the best dog in the stake 
owned in Pennsylvania, and a special prize of $20 
for the best pointer in the stake. 

Later during the same year the first important 
pointer derby stake wins were made. This was in the 
Eastern Field Trial Club derby in which 10 English 
setters, 2 Irish setters, and 4 pointers started. The 
black pointer Darkness won first, the liver and white 
pointer Tick was second, and the lemon and white 
pointer Lalla Rookh accounted for divided third. 
One of the judges in this stake was Elliott Smith, who 
was also a judge in the All-Age stake, except, ac¬ 
cording to the records of the late Major J. M. Taylor, 
when pointers ran! In which direction he was sup¬ 
posed to be prejudiced the record does not state, 
but Lalla Rookh also won divided third and the 
pointer Croxteth was second in the All-Age stake. 

Separate stakes for pointers continued to be held 
until around 1900, when the careful breeding pro¬ 
grams of the pointer fanciers began to show results. 

The first pointer to win the National Champion¬ 
ship was Manitoba Rap. This was in 1909. Three 
pointers have won it three times each since. These 
were Mary Montrose, Becky Broomhill, and Ariel. 
Only one setter, Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, has annexed 
this coveted crown three times. And only two set¬ 
ters, Sport’s Peerless Pride (1939) and Mississippi 
Zev (1946), have been returned the winner since 
Feagin’s Mohawk Pal won it for the third time in 

During the past 25 years there has been much dis¬ 
cussion concerning the so-called “rise of the pointer 
and fall of the setter” in the realm of field trials. 
To speak of the “rise and fall” is, to place an incor¬ 
rect evaluation on the situation. The fact that the 
pointer is now more than holding his own with the 
setter in field trials does not indicate the deteriora¬ 
tion of the setter as much as it does the improvement 
of the pointer. At the time the pointer fanciers were 
sticking strictly to their knitting and breeding to 
characteristics and proved ability rather than to 


pedigrees, the setter lovers had gone “purist” and 
frowned upon any dog which could not boast a 
100% Llewellin pedigree, regardless of his field 
qualities. This fad is no longer in vogue and the 
setter breeders are again back on a sound founda¬ 
tion. 

There was a time, too, not long ago, when “class,” 
interpreted by too many as “heels,” had its fling in 
field trials and a number of judges put too much 
emphasis on extreme range. This brought about the 
development of some whistle-running pointers and 
near-bolting setters to the detriment of both breeds. 
The pendulum has now swung back to proper bal¬ 
ance and the field trial contender of these days has 
to be endowed with a goodly portion of unusual 
ability in every department if he is to be successful. 
Not only must he have range which will take him to 
the limits of his country, but he must also hunt with 
intelligence and be amenable to his handler’s com¬ 
mands. He must possess an excellent nose and use 
it well, show style and intensity in action and on 
point, and be perfectly mannered under the gun. 
When one considers the high degree of excellence 
in so many phases of field performance that is ex¬ 
pected of the field trial dog it is, indeed, surprising 
that so many make the grade. In the final analysis, 
the field trial dog is the shooting dog of the highest 
order. 

Most judges insist that the English setter has not 
deteriorated to any appreciable extent since the time 
when he was practically supreme in field trials. 
Rather, they explain, the pointer has improved. The 
setter wins the majority of places in grouse trials. 
Here again the main reason may be because he out¬ 
numbers the pointers in those events. 

The Irish setter, during the early days, played an 
important part in field trials. He was, however, a 
real field dog then and not the hothouse product 
that we see shuffling around in bench shows today. 
Many believe he would still be a contender had his 
fanciers been as much interested in the perpetua¬ 
tion of his field abilities as they were concerned 
about his beauty. Had this breed behind it a number 
of sportsmen and breeders such as Edwin M. Berolz- 
heimer the hunting status of the breed would very 
probably be different. 

One reason for the enviable field trial position the 
pointer enjoys today is the fact that the short-hair, 
as a breed, develops a bit earlier than his long¬ 
haired rival. If care is used the pointer can be 
“pushed along” in his education without damage, 
but to bring him to his best the setter must be al¬ 
lowed to develop naturally. When all the arguments 
relative to which is the best breed for field trials are 
in and the shouting has died down the verdict is 
written in these words: “It all depends upon the 
individual.” There are good ones and not-so-good 
ones in both breeds. There is one quality which is 
seldom mentioned but which is most important. 
That is the competitive spirit. Some dogs have it, 
some dogs do not. Without it the field trial contender 
is greatly handicapped. Any number of dogs seem 
to catch the spirit of competition and are at their 
best, often surpassing themselves, when hunting in 
front of a gallery. Others become too keyed-up, ex¬ 
cited, or even a bit too frightened to be at their best 
in field trials. Dogs of the latter type generally do 
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Plate XXVI. A Brace of Pointers Cast Away at the Pinehurst Field Trials, Pinehurst, N. C. 


their best work at home and often their owners and 
trainers cannot understand why, when brought to 
field trials, they seem to have left their good races 
at home. It is simply because they do not have the 
competitive spirit. 

Champion Norias Roy was one of these dogs that 
seem to sense that he was expected to “wear his 
Sunday clothes” when brought out before a field 
trial gallery. Champion Subsidy, noted pointer 
bitch, did her best work, perhaps, in workouts at 
home. She was practically unbeatable when she was 
“right” but needed a lot of work all the time and 
when she was, of necessity, laid up a few days before 
her time to run in a field trial was inclined to “take 
the bit in her teeth” and handle the course in her 
own way. The setter Belleview Bob was an excellent 
shooting dog but extremely difficult to handle in 
field trials, often leaving the course entirely. The 
pointer bitch Outcast, beautifully mannered on her 
game and a frequent winner in her early form, had 
to be retired from competition because she became 
so upset in front of a crowd that she would sulk. It 
is that competitive spirit which sometimes carries 
a no-better-than average field trial contender to the 
heights. The setter Beau Essig’s Don had it in a 
marked degree. 

From a spectator standpoint a field trial is a thril¬ 
ling thing to watch for anyone interested in bird 
dogs—or, for that matter, competitions between ani¬ 
mals. Not all the races are brilliant, of course, but in 
every major field trial and in most smaller and ama¬ 
teur events some sparkling performances are regis¬ 
tered. To see a high-class bird dog work out his 
country at good range, with dashing speed and lofty 
and merry carriage, showing rare judgment in his 


casts and swinging to the course with every evidence 
of having his master’s gun in mind, is something 
not soon to be forgotten. And when such a ground¬ 
working performance is rewarded by a smashing find 
of game, stylishly and intensely pointed and per¬ 
fectly handled no sportsman, no matter how blase, 
can fail to get a tingling sensation along his spine. 
It is not the quantity but the quality of the work that 
counts in field trials. 

One of the most sensational races in the history 
of field trials was that of the diminutive setter bitch 
Sioux, in 1902 when she won the National Cham¬ 
pionship for the second time. There is no one now 
alive who witnessed that race, but it has been dis¬ 
cussed in detail by the late Hobart Ames, president 
and judge for many years of the National Bird Dog 
Championship Association, and the late A 1 F. Hoch- 
walt, the great field trial authority, reporter, and 
author. Both of these gentlemen considered Sioux 
the greatest bird dog of all time. 

On this occasion there were only two starters in 
the Championship, Sioux and the setter Clip Wind- 
’em. The dogs were cast off in the rain and before 
many minutes had passed it began to sleet and a 
cold north wind cut over these hills on the Ames 
preserve near Grand Junction, Tenn. Soon the vege¬ 
tation was encrusted in ice but Sioux seemed ob¬ 
livious to this and raced over the rugged terrain as 
if it was a fair fall day. Her coat became covered 
with frozen mud and the under parts of her body 
matted with ice, but the game little setter found 
birds galore and finished the long 3-hour heat at a 
pace just as fast as it had been at the start. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Ames, one of the judges, that race has 
never been equaled. 
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Then there was the time when another small 
setter bitch made lasting history in this famous 
stake. She was La Besita, the last Llewellin to win 
the title. This was in 1915. Birds were unusually 
plentiful that year, but when La Besita was called 
to run with Brunswick Countess the weather took 
a drastic turn for the worse. The frozen ground had 
thawed during the middle of the morning but be¬ 
fore the heat was long under way the weather turned 
colder and the mud on the dogs’ bodies turned to 
dirty icicles. Yet the great heart of the little bitch 
carried her through and she ran up a bird score of 
nine coveys and three singles. Most of the gallery 
thought she had won it then, but the judges ordered 
her back to run the next day with the pointer Lewis 
C. Morris in a second series. During the early part 
of the night the alarming news came that La Besita 
had pneumonia! Serious consideration was given to 
withdrawing her, but it was decided to wait until 
morning. Careful nursing throughout the night 
seemed to check the ailment but La Besita was far 
from a well dog when she went to the mark the next 
afternoon. She crashed through to victory, however, 
in another demonstration, this time mercifully 
short, of great courage. 

Another outstanding race in National Champion¬ 
ship history was that of the pointer Doughboy in 
1924. Doughboy’s performance not only sensation¬ 
ally surpassed the field but surprised the entire gal¬ 
lery, for the dog was not considered a serious con¬ 
tender. His previous performances that season were 
far below championship caliber but his trainer, 
John Willard Martin, had spent many hours in pre¬ 
paring him for this event and he came to the trial in 
top form. Old-timers still talk about the brilliancy 
of his performance on that occasion. 

Manitoba Rap’s race in 1909 when he became the 
first pointer to win the National Championship 
made real field trial history. No second series was 
necessary and the little underestimated pointer 
topped the field of 15, the largest to that date, by a 
wide margin. 

Few races in the National Championship ever 
caused more comment than that of the setter 
Eugene's Ghost, in 1922. “Mike,” as he was called, 
found 17 coveys and 11 singles in his 3-hour heat, 
more than any other dog before or since—and still 
did not win the stake! The pointer bitch Becky 
Broomhill took the honors that year and again in 
1923 and 1925. Her exhibition in 1922 was an ex¬ 
ample of perfect handling and she found birds in 
sufficient quantities. Many thought Eugene’s Ghost 
lost the title when the high-strung young setter 
jumped and circled his birds, as a nervous young 
lady spectator slapped her riding slicker with her 
riding crop. Some thought the judges charged him 
with a blink, but such was not the case. The dashing 
setter was too headstrong on that occasion, as he 
usually was, and his canny handler, the veteran J. 
M. Avent, had scouts placed all along the sides of 
the course to turn him back on it when he got too 
wide. It is hard to realize that a dog could find and 
handle that many birds under judgment and still 
run too wide, but there was no limit to Eugene’s 
Ghost’s range. 

In recent years perhaps the most sensational per¬ 
formance was that of the pointer Luminary, who 


won the National Championship in 1942. Here were 
3 hours replete with thrills from start to finish, yet 
the judges could not agree and called him back for 
a second series with that sterling pointer, Tarheel- 
ia’s Lucky Strike. Fortunately, Luminary proved his 
superiority in the second series just as decisively, if 
not more so, than in his first try. 

One of the memorable heats between pointers at 
the National Championships was that between Doc¬ 
tor Blue Willing and Norias Annie. Between them, 
this brace found 20 coveys, with the bitch having 
something of an edge in bird finding honors. She 
did not run with the dash and verve of her rival 
but her heat was the more consistent. A number of 
Dr. Blue Willing’s finds were made off to one side 
or behind. In the last 40 minutes the dog was doing 
more running than hunting while his less sensa¬ 
tional bracemate continued to find coveys up to the 
last. The judges awarded the title to Norias Annie, 
but many in the gallery, who did not closely analyze 
the work, thought that Dr. Blue Willing had won it. 

The nearest approach to Luminary’s heat in re¬ 
cent years was that of the little setter Mississippi 
Zev, winner in 1946. Zev scored on nine coveys and 
his finish was nothing short of sensational. 

All brilliant heats, however, are not run in the 
National Championship. Most judges could name 
any number which have come under their judgment, 
such as the heats of Norias Roy and Evergreen Jersey 
Mack in the Continental; Eagle Ferris’ 45 minutes in 
the All-America; Ariel’s one-hour qualifying heat in 
the 1944 National Free-For-All Championship, 
which he won, The Texas Ranger in the National 
Free-For-All; Titan in the National Pheasant Cham¬ 
pionship; Belle the Devil in the National Amateur 
Championship; Air Pilot’s Sam in the Saskatchewan 
All-Age; Granite State Mischief in the New England 
Championship; Shore’s Carolina Jack in the South¬ 
ern New York All-Age; Sun Beau in the Continental 
Derby; Morpheus in the American Field Futurity; 
and others too numerous to mention. 

One of the most thrilling second series of recent 
years was that between the pointer bitches, Home- 
wood Flirtatious and Sulu, with the National Cham¬ 
pionship title of 1935 at stake. Flirtatious literally 
threw herself into point in less than a minute after 
being cast away. She had a covey nailed on barren 
ground, while her bracemate continued her first cast. 
Flirt scored again before Sulu could be turned, and 
then again within a few minutes. The judges saw 
range more than bird work, for each dog had found 
plenty during the first series. Flirtatious really gave 
evidence of amazing speed, with Sulu doing her 
share also. After 38 minutes of brilliant performance 
the judges were about to order them up when Flirt 
was seen pointing with exceptionally high head. 
Bevan, her handler, was unable to produce birds in 
front of her and the spirits of her backers sank, for 
they feared that she had marred this spectacular 
performance with an error. The keen eyes of Mr. 
Ames, however, spied Sulu on point up ahead. Flir¬ 
tatious was backing! After a short neat between 
Sport’s Peerless and Dr. Blue Willing, in whick the 
setter flushed a covey and the pointer did nothing 
startling, Homewood Flirtatious was declared the 
champion. 

Sometimes things happen fast in field trills. Did 
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you ever hear of an unconscious dog winning a 
stake? Henry P. Davis, a nationally known judge, 
reports having seen that happen. It was in the Cot¬ 
ton States derby of 1926. Twice National Champion 
Mary Blue was the dog. At the close of a brilliant 
ground-working second-series heat, Mary pointed a 
covey in fairly heavy sedge. Chesley Harris, her 
handler, picked up a rather heavy pine-knot as he 
walked toward her. His apparent intention was to 
throw the pine-knot into the sedge to flush the birds. 
Instead, fearful that Mary would break, he “dropped 
it rather heavily” on her head as he passed her. 
Mary dropped, knocked out cold. Harris flushed the 
birds, slowly returned to his dog, and before he 
could get her to her feet (he took his own time), the 
judges ordered her up and announced the decision, 
with Mary as the winner. 

Some amusing things happen, too. Often a usually 
calm businessman will get tremendously excited 
when handling his own dog in an amateur stake. 
There is one instance in which an amateur handler 
was so excited when his dog pointed that he handed 
his gun to his scout and took his horse in to flush. 
Another man tried to blow his gun and shoot his 
whistle! 

The sport of field trials is a grand one. Not only 
does it point the way to better bird dogs and pro¬ 
mote the conversation and restoration of wildlife 
resources, but it is also good, clean, healthful recrea¬ 
tion where sportsmanship in the highest degree is 
manifest. It is the one sport in which the gambling 
element is conspicuous by its absence. For that 
reason alone the sport will continue to flourish. 
Gambling raised its head on one occasion, but the 
late Dr. T. W. Shore and Henry P. Davis were in 
position to take prompt action to halt it. The un¬ 
thinking amateur, would-be “bookmaker” immedi¬ 
ately saw the danger of such action and the error 
of his ways. He would be the first to frown on it now. 

The best dog does not always win in field trials. If 
it did, many dogs would compete only one time. Bird 
dogs, like human beings, have their off-days when 
they are not feeling up to par physically or men¬ 
tally. And the luck of the draw plays a considerable 
part in field trials. The very uncertainty of the sport 
makes it all the more fascinating. The field trial 
sport is no place for a poor loser. As a result, the 
highest type of sportsmanship will always maintain. 

If you want to see how good—or how bad—your 
dog is, enter him in a field trial. 

How Bird Dog Field Trials Are Judged. There are no 
set rules for judging bird-dog field trials. Men 
who accept invitations to act in a judicial capacity 
in these events are generally men of considerable 
field hunting experience. They serve without pay. 
This fact makes the sport of bird-dog field trials the 
only field competition known in which the profes¬ 
sionals must accept the decisions of amateurs as 
final. 

Field trial judges are charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of interpreting individual bird-dog perform¬ 
ances properly, evaluating them correctly, and select¬ 
ing the winners on the basis of the performances 
of the occasion, impartially and without any regard 
for past records or performances. 

While field trial standards, though unwritten “of¬ 
ficially,” are based on the highest concepts of excel¬ 


lence in gun-dog performance, the judges are not 
hampered by any red tape or bound by any set rules 
in their interpretation of individual action. This is 
as it should be, if their decisions are to be well bal¬ 
anced, for attending circumstances often play a con¬ 
siderable role in determining the manner in which 
a judge will interpret and evaluate a given situation 
or performance. Field trial judging may well be 
termed an inexact science. No magically mysterious 
qualities are required in the make-up of an able 
arbiter, yet he must possess certain capabilities if 
he is to be successful. He must know the ideal he 
seeks and be able to recognize the performances 
which most nearly approach it. He must be fearless 
in his opinions and absolutely fair and impartial in 
his decisions. 

Each field trial is different in the situations which 
arise, and the necessary flexibility which attends 
their interpretation is sometimes confusing to the 
uninitiated who finds difficulty in understanding 
a decision in which the reasoning of the judges 
would be perfectly obvious to the understandingly 
observant eye of the experienced spectator. 

There are certain guideposts in judging field 
trials which are known to judges, handlers, and spec¬ 
tators alike. The all-age field trial dog must show 
“class,” which embodies bird sense, speed, range, 
style, and stamina. He must hunt the course, re¬ 
sponding to his handler’s commands or directions. 
He must take advantage of the wind in his quest for 
game. He must locate and point his quarry accu¬ 
rately and positively. He must be stanch, steady, and 
back on sight. (See Glossary for definition of terms.) 
These same requirements hold good for the derby 
dog, yet to some lesser degree, as allowances are 
made for his age and inexperience. 

The best way the novice may learn what field 
trial judges are looking for and how they reach their 
decisions is by attending a number of these events. 
Follow each brace carefully, watching each contest¬ 
ant closely. Ask experienced spectators questions on 
the finer points of performance. Judge the trial for 
yourself and then compare your decision with that 
of the judges. If you can recognize quality in per¬ 
formance, your own decision is not likely to be far 
afield. For if the judges go about their work care¬ 
fully, even painstakingly, and unhurriedly the dogs 
will generally judge themselves. Occasions will often 
arise, of course, when fine analysis is called for; 
herein lies the test of a good field trial judge. 

For the benefit of the reader who is not entirely 
familiar with field trial procedure we here point out 
a number of situations which arise occasionally and 
how the experienced field trial judge will meet them. 
Let us put them in the form of questions and ans¬ 
wers. 

Trailing— Question: If a dog is interfering with 
his bracemate’s work by trailing in any form, what 
action should the judges take, if any? 

Answer: After a warning from the judges, the 
handler of the offending dog should bring him in 
and cast him away in a different direction. If he 
persists in trailing, the judges should order him up, 
but only after he is given ample opportunity to 
hunt properly. 

Backing— Question: How much should a dog be 
penalized for refusal to back when it is obvious that 
he has seen the pointing dog? 
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Answer: An All-Age dog which refuses to back 
his pointing bracemate should be heavily penalized. 
Not long ago, some professional field trial handlers 
did not require their dogs to back, rather hoping 
that the refusal to back would be out of the sight 
of the judges and their dogs would be given credit 
for the find when they were finally discovered point¬ 
ing closer to the birds. These handlers went on the 
theory that “A dog can’t win a field trial backing.” 
After seeing numerous demonstrations of the fact 
that “A dog can’t win a field trial by refusing to 
back” these handlers, in the main, abandoned this 
practice and most all-age dogs are now trained to 
back. In a championship stake each dog should be 
given an opportunity to back if possible, and re¬ 
fusal to back should disqualify. Derby dogs should 
not be required to back, but performance of this 
nicety reflects with credit on them. 

Grabbing— Question: To what extent should a 
dog’s standing in an all-age stake be penalized when 
his handler grabs for his collar either before firing 
or so soon thereafter as to show lack of confidence 
in the dog’s manners? 

Answer: It is obvious that one cannot shoot birds 
while reaching for a dog. Such an action should be 
taken as evidence that the dog is unsteady until his 
stanchness is demonstrated on future finds in the 
same stake. 

Delayed Shot— Question: Should a dog be penal¬ 
ized if his handler waits until the birds are out of 
gunshot before firing? 

Answer: Such action on the part of the handler 
creates the impression that the dog is not a finished 
performer, and such an impression can be dispelled 
only by prompt shooting over future flushes. The 
handler is supposed to shoot before the birds have 
passed beyond killing range. If the birds have flushed 
wild, some delay is expected and permissible. A 
handler should never shoot when the dog is in error. 
Such action, however, should not penalize the dog. 

Intimidating— Question: Should a dog be penal¬ 
ized if his handler uses a quirt, leash, or riding crop, 
ostensibly to flush birds but in such manner as to 
intimidate the dog? 

Answer: This practice is abused by some handlers 
and should be discouraged by the judges. If it is evi¬ 
dent that the handler is deliberately intimidating 
the dog, the dog should be penalized. Judges should 
warn handlers against this practice. 

Stops to Flush— Question: Should a dog be pen¬ 
alized for a stop to flush? 

Answer: Circumstances determine this. If the con¬ 
ditions are such as to make it improbable that the 
flush was the fault of the dog he should not be pen¬ 
alized; in fact, his stopping should be treated as ad¬ 
ditional evidence of good manners. If a dog stops 
to flush on a number of occasions, faulty nose may 
be the cause. 

Bird Work in All-Age Stakes— Question: Should 
bird work be required by judges before making 
placements in All-Age stakes? 

Answer: Every effort should be made to secure 
bird work of acceptable quality before awards are 
made in an All-Age stake. This can usually be se¬ 
cured if the judges will take sufficient time and make 
the effort. In one-course trials there is little excuse 
for not providing every dog deserving of recogni¬ 


tion an opportunity to show on game. On rare occa¬ 
sions in cross-country trials bird work of acceptable 
quality is at high premium and the judges are forced 
to make the best of a poor situation. No qualified 
judge is satisfied to make All-Age placements on 
“class” alone. 

Bird Work in Junior Stakes— Question: What 
degree of bird work should be expected in different 
age classes? 

Answer: Puppies, none; fall derbies, flash points; 
spring derbies, stanchness but steadiness to shot 
and wing not required. 

Style— Question: To what extent should style be 
considered? 

Answer: Joy in hunting is a most desirable char¬ 
acteristic and should always be looked for. It may be 
indicated by merriness, sometimes by dash and 
verve, sometimes by other physical attributes of a 
dog in motion; but it is unmistakable. Loftiness is 
a desirable characteristic of a dog on point but in¬ 
tensity is the most desirable characteristic of a point¬ 
ing dog and is far more important than the position 
of the head or tail. 

Championships— Question: Should a Champion¬ 
ship be judged on a different basis than an ordinary 
All-Age Stake? 

Ansiver: While it is desirable that the winner of 
a Championship be charged with no errors, it is 
better practice to award a title to a dog that displays 
all of the characteristics of style, pace, drive, bird 
sense, etc., even though such a dog be charged with 
some minor error or breach of manners, than to 
award a title to a dog lacking many of these charac¬ 
teristics even though with a high bird score and no 
errors. Champions should be named for brilliance of 
performance in spite of trivial errors rather than on 
the basis of errorless mediocrity. 

Range— Question: How much should extreme 
range count, particularly if there are plenty of birdy 
objectives in sight? 

Answer: Dogs should hunt their way out rather 
than cast in straight lines. A “straight-line” initial 
cast may be excused on the theory that field trial 
dogs are at high pitch and may be expected to work 
off some nervous energy on the first cast. A field trial 
dog should apply his range intelligently and with 
due regard to cover and objectives rather than with 
regard only to the distance from the handler. 

“Overbirdiness” in Bird Field— Question: Should 
a dog be penalized if he shows “overbirdiness” or 
extreme caution in the bird field or approaching it, 
as a possible result of being worked often on planted 
birds? 

Ansiver: Dogs should work the bird field naturally 
and at a fair pace. They are expected to locate birds 
by testing the air for body scent. Dogs that linger 
over ground scent, sneak from bush to bush at any 
unnaturally slow pace, or hunt the bird field in any 
unnatural manner, are to be regarded as “pottering” 
and should not be placed except as a last resort. 

Coming from Behind— Question: To what extent 
should coming from behind penalize a dog? 

Answer: Persistent back-casting should eliminate 
a dog. A dog that comes in from behind occasionally 
should not be faulted too much, particularly if the 
pace of the gallery is fast and the dog is hunting 
desirable objectives. It may be necessary for him to 
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come up from behind occasionally to take advantage 
of the wind. It is deliberate or aimless back-casting 
which should be heavily penalized. 

Unproductive Points— Questi on: What value 
should be placed on an unproductive point when 
the judges are unable to determine whether the 
game has recently flushed unobserved by dog, hand¬ 
ler, or judges? 

Answer: Dogs should be given the benefit of any 
doubt. No credit should be given and no penalty 
imposed unless the dog persists in making unpro¬ 
ductive points. 

Dropping on Point— Question: How much should 
dropping on point count against the dog (1) when 
found or dropping when point is made, (2) drop¬ 
ping at approach of handler? 

Answer: There are only two good reasons for a 
dog dropping on point; (1) coming on birds too 
fast, especially down-wind, and dropping to prevent 
a flush; (2) if cover is very thin and dog tries to make 
himself as inconspicuous as possible. Persistent 
dropping on point is poor style and should be con¬ 
sidered. Dropping at the approach of handler should 
incur no penalty unless fear of punishment or gun- 
shyness is evident. 

Divided Finds— Question: When two dogs are 
found on point which should be given credit for the 
find? 

Answer: This calls for keen analysis on the part of 
the judges. Generally the position of the dogs in re¬ 
lation to the birds, their postures and attitudes will 
give some clue. When it is impossible definitely to 
determine, each dog is given credit for a divided 
find. 

The above situations are but a few which are 
common to field trials. They will serve, however, to 
give the reader some idea of the task which confronts 
the judges, who serve for love of the sport alone. 

BEAGLE HOUND FIELD TRIALS 

No organized sport which utilizes the talents of 
hunting dogs has known a faster or healthier growth 
in this country than that of beagle hound field trials. 
The National Beagle Club was formed in 1890 and 
held its first trial in November of that year. Condi¬ 
tions at Hyannis, Mass., the scheduled site of the 
trial, were so unfavorable that the venue was moved 
to Salem, N. H., where the event was successfully 
terminated. 

In 1891 and 1892 the National Beagle Club was 
the only club holding formal or organized competi¬ 
tions for beagles, but the following year the North¬ 
eastern Beagle Club and the New England Beagle 
Club came into being. For several years the sport 
knew a slow but nevertheless steady growth, but in 
very recent years it has grown by leaps and bounds. 
For instance, in 1942, 7548 beagles were entered in 
licensed field trials. In 1943 the number totaled 
8326; in 1944, 11,384; in 1945, 15,887 and in 1946, 
the amazing total of 20,895 merry little hounds faced 
the judges in field competitions. This represents the 
activities of approximately 200 clubs holding beagle 
trials, located in practically every section of the 
country. 

To the outdoor sportsman whose favorite pastime 


is hunting of upland game, the growth of interest in 
beagles and beagle field trials is not surprising; in 
fact, it is only a natural sequel to the high popu¬ 
larity enjoyed by this great little gun dog through¬ 
out this country. 

The beagle is universally recognized as a specialist 
in rabbit hunting. Although he possesses other 
qualities which endear him to the sporting public, 
rabbit hunting is his mission in life. He was pri¬ 
marily bred for this purpose and it is in the chase 
of Molly Hare that he is at his best. 

The cottontail rabbit is the most prolific of our 
upland game animals. He is found in practically all 
sections of the country and seems to withstand hunt¬ 
ing pressure better than any other species. He pro¬ 
vides great sport in the field, in hound music and 
gunning pleasure, and his succulent flesh can be 
whipped up into delicious dishes capable of tempt¬ 
ing the jaded palate of the most blase gourmet. 

Pride of ownership is a human quality which 
glows in the breast of every beagler and the remark, 
“My hound is better than any around here,” is a 
challenge which no true beagler can resist. If his own 
dogs are not “up to snuff” he is sure to have a friend 
whose pack or kennel can provide proper and in¬ 
stant competition. 

The beagle is an easy dog to keep. He requires but 
little room and his board bill is a minor matter. Un¬ 
like bird dogs and retrievers, it is not necessary to 
ive him an extensive and expensive education in 
eld work and manners before he can successfully 
compete in field trials. No great skill in handling 
is required of the owner and no specialized training 
is necessary. Some of the leading winners were taken 
directly from a farm where they had self-hunted all 
their lives to win highest honors at trials under 
the guidance of owners who had never before at¬ 
tended such an affair. 

There is no dearth of good beagle trial grounds in 
this country. Suitable terrains well stocked with rab¬ 
bits are to be found in almost every section and the 
application of simple yet sound game-management 
principles can provide favorable running conditions 
almost anywhere within a short time. The beagler is 
not confronted with the problems which beset the 
bird-dog fancier in this respect. And he has many 
more opportunities for training over a longer season 
each year. 

The sport of beagle field trials is comparatively 
inexpensive. The customary fee at licensed trials is 
$5; at sanctioned trials the fee is usually $2 or $3. 
If the dog is unregistered, an additional fee of 25 
cents is charged. Entry fees in bird-dog trials range 
from $5 to $75. The greatest single item attached to 
beagle trials is transportation. The sport is the least 
expensive of any in the gun-dog field. 

These are only some of the reasons why beagle 
hound trials are growing in popularity. There is al¬ 
ways a fine spirit of friendliness evident when beag- 
lers get together, competitive yet co-operative. The 
beagle is primarily a gun dog, an ideal companion 
for the outdoorsman as well as a decorative friend at 
the fireside. He makes as much music as the fox¬ 
hound and is far more tractable, for he keeps his 
master’s gun in mind all the time. And his cocky 
manner and friendly disposition make him a favor¬ 
ite everywhere. It is no wonder that he is one of the 
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best contenders for American popularity honors. 

The avowed purpose of beagle field trials is the 
improvement of the field qualities of the breed, as 
well as improvement in type. Proof that the sport 
has served well in this respect is the fact that field 
trial winners are frequently also winners of honors 
on the bench. Good type and conformation are 
necessary for the best field performance. 

All beagle trial stakes, except a Championship 
stake, are divided by height into two divisions. 
These are stakes for beagles not exceeding 13 inches 
in height and stakes for beagles over 13 inches but 
not exceeding 15 inches in height. 

Stakes may also be divided by sex if the field-trial 
giving club so desires and so states in its premium 
list or entry forms. The entries in beagle trials have 
become so large in recent years that the division of 
stakes by sex has become a general practice. 

Practically all beagle trials in America are held 
under the jurisdiction, license, or sanction of the 
American Kennel Club. At each trial all entries ex¬ 
cept those mature beagles 18 months or older in age 
whose height has been officially determined by the 
American Kennel Club by its certificate of measure¬ 
ment shall be measured by the standard of the Na¬ 
tional Beagle Club before starting, and if found 
to be incorrectly entered as to height shall be trans¬ 
ferred to the corresponding stake or stakes of their 
proper height. 

At all field trials run on cottontail rabbits, beagles 
are run in braces, but when the trial is run on hare 
all entries in a stake are run together as a pack. 

When the dogs have been entered, the names are 
placed in a receptacle (such as a hat), stirred up, 
and drawn one at a time. The first dog drawn runs 
with the second dog drawn, constituting the first 
brace. The third and fourth dog drawn make up 
the second brace, and so on until all the dogs are 
drawn. Should there be an odd number or bye dog, 
such bye dog shall run with a bracemate selected by 
the judges. This bracemate shall be under judg¬ 
ment when so running. 

After the running of the first series has been com¬ 
pleted, the judges may call for whatever dogs they 
wish to run in the second series, and brace them to¬ 
gether in any manner they desire. In determining 
the final winners, the judges may run the hounds 
any number of times in any number of additional 
series they may desire. The idea is to give the com¬ 
petitors full opportunity to display their qualities 
under judgment. When hounds have been laid on a 
line together, or have been given the opportunity to 
hark in to one another, this shall be considered as 
competition. Beagle trials are not elimination af¬ 
fairs, although the modus operandi may cause the 
novice to think otherwise. Judging is done under 
the “spotting” system and each brace does not con¬ 
stitute a race, with the loser being eliminated from 
further consideration. In fact, both dogs can be, and 
frequently are, called back into second and subse¬ 
quent series. 

However, one of the rules in beagle trials reads as 
follows: “Before the judges announce the winners 
in a class, the placed hounds must have beaten the 
hound placed directly beneath them.” This rule is 
exclusive to beagle trials and is not in effect in field 
trials for any of the other sporting breeds. 


There are a number of rules of procedure and in¬ 
structions to the judges in beagle trials. While these 
rules are good guide-posts for the judges, strict ad¬ 
herence to the letter of their wording sometimes 
brings about confusing situations which could be 
eliminated if the judges were allowed full leeway 
in conducting the competition to a successful con¬ 
clusion. The less red tape in any gun-dog competi¬ 
tion the better. The selection of competent, un¬ 
biased, and impartial judges, who know what to 
look for in a good beagle performance and how to 
find it, should insure correct decisions. 

Beagle judges know that the beagle is primarily 
a hunting hound. His primary object is to find game; 
then he must drive it in an energetic and decisive 
manner and show an animated desire to overtake 
it. Ability and desire to hunt are of first importance. 
It is not the quantity but the quality of the per¬ 
formance which should be given first consideration. 

To quote from the American Kennel Club’s “In¬ 
structions to Judges”: 

“Undue credit shall not be given for speed and flashy 
driving if the trail is not clearly followed. Accuracy in 
trailing, voice, endurance, starting ability, style, and obedi¬ 
ence shall be the principal points of merit, but nothing in 
the foregoing shall excuse a dog from pottering, swinging, 
skirting, babbling, leaving checks, * racing, running in hit 
or miss style, backtracking, running mute, running a ghost 
trail, all of which shall be considered demerits.” 

Handling is taken into consideration in beagle 
trials. Section 5 of Rule 10 reads: 

“If the competition is close, the judges shall give greater 
credit to the hound that is obedient to the commands of 
his handler. A hound will be expected to maintain an 
efficient range throughout a heat and to show hunting sense 
in his work. Hunting sense is shown by the desire to hunt 
for game, the selection of likely places to hunt it, the method 
of hunting places, the industry in staying out at work and 
the skill in handling and trailing the game after it is 
found.” 

Interference by one hound with his bracemate 
will be penalized. “Pottering” is remaining too long 
in one spot and not trying to advance. “Swinging” 
is making loops by reaching too far at checks or 
when the scent is lost. “Skirting” is running along¬ 
side those on the line and trying to get in front by 
catching the scent at a turn. “Babbling” is giving 
tongue when not trailing game. “Leaving checks” 
occurs when a hound refuses to come back to the 
place where he lost the scent. “Racing” occurs when 
a hound depends upon his heels rather than his 
nose to keep in front. He generally over-runs the 
track. “Running in hit-or-miss style” might be whip¬ 
ping the line by driving ahead, weaving back and 
forth trying to get ahead rather than sticking to the 
trail in an accurate manner. “Backtracking” is self- 
explanatory. 

There is a considerable amount of luck in field 
trials, yet the worthy hound wdll generally make his 
mark eventually. Quality will not be continually 
denied. Beaglers all know that the vagaries of scent 
are many, that atmospheric conditions sometimes 
play havoc with a hound’s ability to unravel a trail, 
that the “luck of the draw” is ever present. They also 
know “Old Lady Luck” will sometimes smile on 
them, and this, coupled with sheer love for the sport, 
keeps them knocking at the door of beagle-trial 
fame. 
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Plate XXVII. Typical Scene at Beagle Field Trial. 


Conscientious judges, and most of them are just 
that, know too that varying conditions may mean 
varying performances, and they try to equalize 
chances as nearly as possible. 

Rule 15 in “Instructions to Judges” comes in for 
considerable discussion. It is: 

“Hounds running in all series shall be scored by per¬ 
centages, and hounds for all series may come from same 
or different braces. Percentages in all series must be con¬ 
sidered in awarding places.” 

The reduction of individual hound performance 
to a mathematical formula is extremely difficult, 
calling for an exceedingly analytical mind and prob¬ 
ably much splitting of hairs. Each judge probably 
has his own method of arriving at percentages, if, 
indeed, he follows this rule strictly, and the figures 
may not always agree. But experienced men work a 
stake out to a logical conclusion, generally, particu¬ 
larly if they take the time necessary and do not re¬ 
sort to snap judgment or jump to impulsive con¬ 
clusions. The top-heavy sizes of some of the more 
important stakes make rather arduous undertakings 
of judging assignments and the conscientious forti¬ 
tude of these officials under such circumstances is to 
be admired. 

Championship points for beagles are awarded 
only to winners of Open All-Age Stakes. These 
points are awarded on the following basis: 1 point 
to the winner of first place for every hound started; 
1/2 point to the winner of second place for each 
hound started; y 3 point to the winner of third place 
for each hound started; and 1/4 point to the winner 
of fourth place for each hound started. At present a 
hound of either sex must win a total of at least 120 
points, which must include three first places in li¬ 
censed or member trials, to be declared to be a Field 
Trial Champion of Record by the American Kennel 
Club. 

In the early days of beagle trials, when annual 
events were few, only ten points were required to 
win a championship, but at least one win had to be 
made at a field trial that was rated 3 points or over 


and only one win of a hound was recognized at any 
trial. Beagle trials were rated as follows: 50 or more 
starters, 5 points; 40 starters and under 50, 4 points; 
30 starters and under 40, 3 points; 20 starters and 
under 30, 2 points; under 20 starters, 1 point. 

At beagle trials, the gallery walks behind the 
judges, who are generally mounted, and the hand¬ 
lers. Members of the gallery must remain far enough 
back not to interfere with the running and when 
game is raised they must stand fast. However, the 
gallery, as a general rule, can see a considerable por¬ 
tion of the running, and almost every beagle trial is 
followed closely by a large and enthusiastic gallery 
of contestants and spectators. To insure ample op¬ 
portunities on game for every competing dog, field 
trial clubs generally release captured or pen-raised 
rabbits prior to the start of the trials. In many in¬ 
stances these rabbits are released some days before 
the running in order to allow the animals to be¬ 
come oriented and accustomed to the area. 

Not all good beagles make good field trial con¬ 
tenders. Some dogs which do very fine work on 
their home grounds and when hunting with their 
kennel-mates become too excited, nervous or timid 
to make a good showing when in competition. The 
change of environment, the presence of the gallery, 
the association with strange hounds and the general 
air of excitement attendant upon a field trial has an 
upsetting effect on some dogs and their performance 
in competition is far below the level of their known 
ability. Others catch the spirit of the occasion 
quickly and become what is known as “gallery dogs.” 
They thrive on competition and seem to outdo 
themselves when braced with a strange dog in front 
of a gallery. 

A good field trial beagle must have more than a 
good nose, a properly used voice, and the desire to 
hunt. He must have great determination and inde¬ 
pendence; and while he must hark in to his brace- 
mate’s cry he must not depend upon his competitor 
to carry the trail. He must show intelligence in 
hunting the gamey spots, no matter how different 
the terrain may be to that with which he is accus- 
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tomed. He must take advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity to display his good qualities and make the 
most of the limited time accorded him, and he must 
do it all with energy, enthusiasm, and style. 

Space will not permit the listing of more than a 
portion of the beagle clubs now holding field trials 
annually or more often, but here are a few: 

St. Louis, Pinckneyville, Ill.; Merrimack Valley, Hamilton, 
Mass.; Bluegrass, Versailles, Ind.; National, Aldie, Va.; 
Indiana County, Indiana, Pa.; Long Island, Commack, 
N. Y.; Memphis, Memphis, Tenn.; Yadkin Valley, Ronda, 
N. C.; Miami Valley, Yellow Spring, Ohio; Oak Hill, Attle¬ 
boro, Mass.; Pocono, Reading, Pa.; Bunker Hill, Walnut- 
port, Pa.; Garden State, Mt. Laurel, N. J.; Alabama, Gadsen, 
Ala.; Carolina, Salisbury, N. C.; Nutmeg, Durham, Conn.; 
Southern Maryland, Brookville, Md.; Tennessee, Jackson, 
Tenn.; Black Jack, Rembert, S. C.; Wyoming Valley, Falls, 
Pa.; Columbus, Columbus, Ohio; Peach State, Monroe, Ga.; 
New Eagle, New Eagle, Pa.; Texas, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Spring Church, Spring Church, Pa.; Dixieland, New Albany, 
Miss.; Yazoo, McComb, Miss.; Pelican State, McComb, Miss.; 
Southern, Dallas, Texas; Southern California, Murietta, Cal.; 
South Texas, Houston, Texas. 

A glance at the locales of these trials will give the 
reader a good idea of the national interest in beagle 
hound field trials. 

Under the point system and with the large num¬ 
ber of trials being held annually, a beagle has a 
better chance to gain the title of field trial cham¬ 
pion than fox hounds and bird dogs which must 
win title events to annex such honors. But the ac¬ 
quiring of the necessary points, particularly when 
three first places must be won, is certainly no mean 
accomplishment, and many fine contenders have 
amassed far more than the necessary total of points 
only to miss the title because of failure to meet the 
first place wins requirement. 

Beagle breeders who want to use winning sires 
have a wide choice of field champions to choose 
from. A glance at the advertising pages of Hounds 
and Hunting , the beaglers’ bible, will reveal many 
famous field trial champion beagles at stud. Here 
are a few famous sires of the past: 

Contentnea Jack II, Contentnea Jackson, Bishop’s Meddler, 
Bishop’s Rebel, Chickamauga Button, Smoky Mountain 
Scrappy, Straight’s Squire, Step-a-Head Rusty, Pleasant Run 
Banker, Amawalk Link, Commando Sam, Hunsicker’s Rob 
Roy, Kiley’s Tiny Tim, Sked’s Captain, Davidson’s Nifty, 
Little Beaver Chief, Sambally Brandy, Grayline Venture, 
Karo Lad, Gaysong Doughboy, Concord Sindy, Sam Bright, 
Happyland Scott, Wilcliff Mistake, Warfield Red, Skylight, 
Royal Run Red Prince, Congamond Woodman, Shaw’s 
Clipper, Pine Hollow Nifty, Pastime Plowboy, Hillcrest 
Duster, Watatic Rocket, Truetone Dandy, Liberty Streak, 
Rolcap Satin, Beaupre’s Hunter, Smokey, Bearkill Tim, 
Tumbleweed Tumble, Valiant Toney, Rippling Run Ringer, 
Trailaway Linesman, Gray’s Linesman, and others. 

With over 19,000 beagles registered by the Amer¬ 
ican Kennel Club in 1947 and more than 20,000 run¬ 
ning in field trials, it is easy to see that the popularity 
of the miniature music-makers of the meadows is 
still on the upswing. And as long as Brer Rabbit 
and Molly Cottontail and their family continue to 
lay down scent-filled trails in America’s fields and 
coverts the beagle will continue to be the favorite 
gun dog of millions of American sportsmen. 


RETRIEVER FIELD TRIALS 

It has long been the conviction of experienced 
hunters that the most effective contribution any in¬ 
dividual sportsman can make to the cause of wildlife 
conservation is the use of a retrieving dog while 
hunting. This statement is not limited to the special¬ 
ists, the retrieving breeds, but includes any dog— 
which is not gun-shy, has a nose, and will hunt! 

The annual loss of game birds, both upland and 
waterfowl, which fall to the gun but are not re¬ 
trieved, mainly through the lack of a retrieving dog, 
is enough to make the far-thinking sportsman who 
first used the term “game conservation” turn over 
in his grave. Yet almost all of this wasted game could 
be salvaged if a retrieving dog were made a “must” 
in the necessary equipment of every gunner. Al¬ 
though any sort of dog which will hunt and has a 
nose will be of value in game salvage, the retrieving 
breeds are specialists in this department of field 
performance and their importance in the over-all 
picture of game conservation is inestimable. Their 
value cannot be overstated. For example, authorities 
freely estimate that at least one out of every five 
wild ducks which fall to the hunter’s gun are 
cripples which get away to be taken by predators or 
to die lingering deaths, or are dead ducks which 
fall in such thick or heavy cover that they are ex¬ 
tremely difficult to find, so that search for them is 
only cursory. The recovery of only a considerable 
portion of this annual waste, some of it needlessly 
wanton, would be a most effective contribution to 
the restoration of a priceless, natural, renewable re¬ 
source which is in great danger today, and would 
materially assist in the preservation of wildfowling. 

Hunting dogs have been taught to retrieve ever 
since they first became adjuncts to the gun, but until 
recent years the use of “specialists,” retrievers de¬ 
veloped solely and used exclusively for retrieving, 
has been comparatively limited in this country. The 
publicity given to retriever field trials in America 
during the past 17 years has, however, given great 
impetus to interest in the various breeds to which 
this sport is devoted. 

The performances of these dogs, some of which 
have been nothing short of marvelous, have at¬ 
tracted the attention of many sportsmen who realize 
that the sport of field shooting loses its zest when 
the game downed is not retrieved. As a result, 
breeders of Chesapeakes, Labradors, goldens, flat- 
coated, and curly-coated retrievers and Irish water 
spaniels in this country are hard pressed to supply 
the demand. The sport of retriever field trials is 
rapidly growing. First fairly well confined to the 
eastern seaboard, this sport has spread into the 
Middle West, the Mississippi Valley, and some of the 
prairie tsates. Thirty retriever trials were held in 
this country during 1946, 75 dogs being placed or 
awarded certificates of merit, as compared with 57 
dogs receiving like awards in 21 trials during 1945. 
During 1946 approximately 2500 retrievers were 
entered in field trials, 1013 of them in All-Age stakes. 

Pioneers in the sport are the members of the 
Labrador Retriever Club, Inc., which held its first 
annual trial (licensed by the American Kennel 
Club) on Dec. 21, 1931. The competition was con¬ 
fined to Labrador retrievers only, and two owners, 
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Mrs. Marshall Field and Robert Goelet, won all 
places. Mrs. Field's Carl of Boghurst and Odds On 
accounted for first and second places respectively, 
while Mr. Goelet’s Sab of Tulliallan won third- 
place honors. Fourth place was divided between 
Mrs. Field’s May Millard and Mr. Goelet’s Glen- 
mere Joe. Sixteen Labrador competitors faced the 
judges, David Wagstaff and Dr. Samuel Milbank. 

The American Chesapeake Club held its in¬ 
augural trials in 1932, and these two clubs were the 
sole promoters of the sport until late in 1934 when 
the Brookhaven Game Protective Association held 
its first trial at Strong’s Neck, East Setauket, N. Y. 

The year 1935 saw the spread of the sport to the 
midwestem section of the country when 11 retrievers 
started in the first trials of the Midwest Field Trial 
Club at Barrington, Ill. Since that time the sport 
has known a healthy growth. Most of the events held 
in this country are now open to all members of the 
retriever breeds, although each breed organization, 
the Labrador Retriever Club, the American Chesa¬ 
peake Club, the Golden Retriever Club, and occa¬ 
sionally the Irish Water Spaniel Club, hold trials 
in which the competition is confined to the indivi¬ 
dual breeds. 

The American Kennel Club of New York and the 
American Field of Chicago outlined, in considerable 
detail, rules and regulations for the holding of re¬ 
triever trials. These formulas are quite similar; the 
American Field concept gives more latitude, per¬ 
haps, to the judges. The great majority of the trials 
are held under the licensing of the American Ken¬ 
nel Club. 

Retriever trials in this country are not only public 
exhibitions of gun-dog proficiency. They are the best 
insurance retriever-breed fanciers can have against 
the relegation of their favorites to the somewhat 
cloistered confines of the bench-show ring. The re¬ 
triever is a workman and he reserves the opportunity 
to demonstrate his peculiarly outstanding capabili¬ 
ties in the wildfowl blind and game field. Retriever 
field trials are devoted to just that. 

It might be well here to quote an extract from the 
Rules and Regulations governing retriever trials as 
formulated by the American Field: 

“The object of retriever trials is the promotion and de¬ 
velopment of the high-class retriever, to demonstrate by 
public performance the great intelligence, usefulness and 
perfection of training attainable by dogs of the breeds 
named. 

“Retriever trials are designed to provide competition of 
the highest kind among the various retriever breeds, to 
stimulate enthusiasm among owners and to afford a prac¬ 
tical guide to breeders by setting a high standard of per¬ 
formance. The tests in retriever trials should not vary from 
those encountered in an ordinary day’s shooting, except 
that since the tests principally are artificially conducted 
they may be somewhat more exacting, but must be as uni¬ 
form as possible for all contestants in a single stake. 

“Retriever trials educate the sportsman to a fuller appre¬ 
ciation of the work of his dogs and are a mighty influence 
in the significant work of conservation to promote perpetu¬ 
ation of wildlife.” 

In these trials, as in other gun-dog trials, the com¬ 
peting dogs are judged on natural ability and train¬ 
ing. Under natural ability come nose, pace, style, 
determination, drive, and marking. The refinements 
of training, which augment the dog’s natural ability, 
include steadiness, obedience to handler, excellence 
of delivery, and tender mouth. 


There are a number of factors which come under 
consideration by the judges in evaluating a re¬ 
triever’s performance in field trials. The most im¬ 
portant quality of a good retriever is the possession 
of exceptional scenting ability. Without a good 
“nose” a retriever is practically hamstrung before 
his education begins. True, his ability to “mark” 
down his game will serve him in good stead, but his 
eyes alone are not sufficient to lead him to his quarry. 
An exceptional “nose” will lead him to the capture 
of a running cripple, no matter how elusive. 

The successful retriever must not only work out 
the area of the fall quickly and thoroughly, but he 
must mark it down properly and go to it at com¬ 
mand with dash and speed. If he fails to locate the 
fallen game immediately he will continue his search 
in determined and enthusiastic fashion, using in¬ 
itiative and independence, but responding prompt¬ 
ly to the directions of his handler when they are 
given. He should quarter his ground thoroughly, 
taking every advantage of the wind to aid his nose, 
but conducting his search in accordance with his 
handler’s directions as long as he can see or hear 
him. 

Once the game is found it must be returned with 
promptness, without dallying, and delivered with 
tenderness. A slow delivery often mars an otherwise 
sparkling performance, although pace is not the 
prime requisite. A fast search, quick pick-up, and 
swift return make a well-rounded performance 
which always deserves high praise. 

A good retriever must also be “water-wise.” He 
must unhesitatingly enter the water when ordered 
to do so, no matter how cold or rough, and his 
ability swiftly to negotiate difficult water conditions 
is most essential to a successful and satisfactory per¬ 
formance. The “higher” a dog swims the better his 
chances are to end his quest with the greatest dis¬ 
patch. 

The retriever must be under perfect control at all 
times. Not only must he show obedience to his 
handler while actually at work, but he must be com¬ 
pletely steady in the duckboat or blind or as a non¬ 
slip retriever (retriever working only at heel) in the 
field, particularly under the gun. Under adtual 
waterfowl shooting conditions, many wildfowlers 
insist that their retrievers be on their way for the 
retrieve as soon as they have marked the fall, con¬ 
tending, and sometimes properly so, that the sooner 
he reaches the spot of the fall the better his chances 
are for a retrieve. Field trial procedures, however, 
will not permit such unsteadiness. The dog must re¬ 
main “steady” until ordered to go. This is as it 
should be, for “steadiness” demonstrates the high 
degree of excellence which has been attained in the 
dog’s training. And field trials are exhibitions of 
gun-dogs in performances approaching perfection 
as nearly as possible. 

The argument concerning “shot-breaking” as an 
assistance to retrieving chances in “rough-and- 
tumble” shooting is as old as gun-dog training itself. 
There is an unnecesary element of danger present 
in “jump” shooting with a shot-breaking retriever 
in the boat, and numbers of capsizes have resulted. 
A shot-breaker can also upset things in a duck blind, 
although it is granted that the sooner he gets on the 
job the better. However, if a dog is allowed to break- 
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shot he is more liable to become unsteady in other 
respects, and a successful and satisfactory retriever 
must be under control. 

Proper retrieving performance includes tender 
retrieving. The “hard-mouthed” dog will be dis¬ 
qualified in field trials. 

Much has been said about the speed and style of 
a retriever. The good retriever will go about his 
work with enthusiasm and dash, reaching his desti¬ 
nation quickly and hunting his quarry at good pace. 
Pottering should not be tolerated. He should show 
animation and spirit in his work. Pleasure in his 
job and merry action are always pleasing to the eye. 

Consistency of a high order is demanded in a re¬ 
triever trial. Often in pointing-dog trials a single 
outstanding performance is sufficient to obtain a 
place in the stake, at least, and possibly means a 
first-honors win. Such is not the case in retriever 
trials. One spectacular performance is not enough. 
Those dogs which win are called upon to repeat and 
repeat again as often as the judges deem necessary 
for the clear determination of the winner on that 
occasion. 

While the dogs are drawn in braces, as in point¬ 
ing-dog trials, and run in pairs, there is no definite 
time limit set on any single series. In this respect 
retriever trials differ from pointing-dog competi¬ 
tions. In the latter, too, it quite often occurs that a 
number of the contesting dogs run birdless heats 
and so have not demonstrated, in the first series, 
their ability to handle game. This is due to the con¬ 
siderable part the “luck of the draw” plays in bird 
dog trials. This “luck” is, in a large measure, elimi¬ 
nated in retriever trials, for in these events every 
competitor is assured of chances to prove his wares 
as a retriever of game. The shooting of pen-raised 
game assures this. The “luck” is not entirely elimi¬ 
nated, however, for it is simply impossible to give 
every dog identically the same retrieving problem to 
solve, although every effort is made to do so. One 
dog may draw a couple of kills which fall in fairly 
easy cover, while to the lot of his bracemate may 
fall a strong-running wing-tipped cripple which 
will give him quite a run for his money. The judges, 
however, have a way of balancing these perform¬ 
ances one against the other so that the decisions are 
arrived at with equal fairness to all. 

In the land tests the dogs compete in braces, al¬ 
though each dog performs his own task without aid 
or interference from his bracemate. The two dogs 
walk at the heels of their handlers, who are in line 
with the judges. Each must stand quietly or sit when 
the “line” comes to a halt. The game-bearers and 
the guns proceed at fair distance in front of the 
judges and handlers, and at a signal from the judges 
game birds are released and the guns go into action. 

The dogs must remain, unleashed, quietly on the 
line and should mark the fall of the game. The 
judges then will order one handler to send his dog 
in for the retrieve, the bracemate remaining 
“steady” until its turn is called. It is indeed quite a 
temptation for a dog to watch his rival dash out 
and proudly make an enthusiastic return to be 
petted by his master when he knows that another 
bird is down. And it is doubly tempting when the 
same dog is again sent—to fetch the second bird. 
Yet control and “steadiness” play an extremely im¬ 


portant part in retriever trials. Breaking to shot 
or retrieving without orders are errors which dis¬ 
qualify. The same applies to chasing rabbits in 
Open All-Age stakes. 

In water tests, the dogs are worked singly, gen¬ 
erally remaining in the blind with their handler 
until ordered to retrieve. Upon making the retrieve 
they must come around the blind and enter it from 
the rear or side to make the delivery. 

There are no set programs which are required in 
all retriever trials. The judges and the field trial 
committee have complete control over the require¬ 
ments and mechanics of each stake. Difference in 
conditions which exist in various areas and over 
different field trial locales makes this latitude neces¬ 
sary. The general idea, however, that dogs are ex¬ 
pected to retrieve any type of game bird under any 
and all conditions always prevails. 

As an example of the diversified working proced¬ 
ure of a retriever trial we may cite the tests given 
the winners of the Open All-Age stake of the Long 
Island Retriever Club on Oct. 24, 25, and 26, 1947. 
The first test was a long widespread double mark in 
water. The second was a double mark in heavy 
cover on land, one bird 75 yards out and the other 
10 to 15 yards farther on in the same line. The third 
was a combination marked retrieve and blind in 
water. The fourth was a long double mark in marsh 
grass. The fifth was a single mark across water and 
on land. 

Another example was the tests given the winners 
of the Midwest Field Trial Club on Oct. 4 and 5, 
1947. First, a short triple-marked retrieve in water; 
second, a double-marked retrieve on land, both birds 
shot on the same line, one 40 yards out, the other 
80 yards; third, a double land blind, one 40 yards 
out, the other 80, the dogs being required to return 
the near bird first; fourth, a short blind requiring 
water entry and handling in a narrow creek. 

Simple problems, these? Most trainers do not 
think so. Their proper solution requires plenty of 
nose, brains, strength, and willingness. 

Some retriever owners deride retriever trials as 
being “too artificial.” “This is just a show. These 
are trick dogs,” some have said. “You won’t get 
these sort of conditions in actual wildfowling in a 
month of Sundays.” The answer to such charges is: 
attend a modern retriever trial and see for yourself. 
True, some of the conditions do have an artificial 
flavor, for this is necessary to provide equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all contestants and also to make the 
tests properly difficult. When one makes the state¬ 
ment that most of the situations in retriever trials 
are not encountered in regular wildfowling he has 
merely admitted that he is not an experienced wild- 
fowler. 

“Trick dogs?” Some of the retrieving feats of the 
competing dogs in practically every retriever field 
trial are spectacular and sensational, and these dogs 
do know a lot of so-called “tricks” of the retrieving 
game, but they are “tricks” far different from the 
parlor variety. Do not forget that practically all the 
winning retrievers are top gunning companions in 
rough-and-tumble shooting and have had their 
share of open-season experience. 

For evidence that these dogs get plenty of experi¬ 
ence in field trials one should take a glance at the 
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amazing record of Field Trial Champion Rip, a 
golden retriever which carved his niche in the Re¬ 
triever Hall of Fame in the seasons of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. Rip, according to his owner, Paul Bake- 
well, retrieved under judgment, from the fall of 
1938 until his death in August 1941, the remarkable 
total of 236 pheasants and ducks without a miss. 

The champion Chesapeake retriever, Dilwyne 
Montauk Pilot, declared the best retriever in 1936, 
was a marvelous gun dog and was heavily shot over 
by his owner, R. R. M. Carpenter of Montchanin, 
Del. A field trial performance of this grand retriever 
is considered one of the greatest exhibitions of 
canine sagacity. In the American Chesapeake Club’s 
trials at Benton, Md., in 1937, Pilot was given a 
blind water retrieve of two ducks; one fell dead, the 
other was a strong swimming cripple. A sharp 
cross-wind was blowing and a fairly strong tide was 
running, making swimming difficult. Pilot picked 
up the dead duck and started for the blind, when he 
saw the cripple rapidly swimming away. He dropped 
the dead duck and started for the cripple. The bird 
was a strong swimmer, but the high-swimming Pilot 
was more than his equal. However, the bird was a 
clever diver and time after time eluded his pursuer. 
Pilot, too, was a diver and finally caught his quarry, 
returning the duck alive. He immediately started 
out after the dead duck, returning to the spot where 
he had left it. The duck, however, had floated far 
down the bay and was not in the dog’s sight. The 
clever retriever started swimming in wide circles, 
caught his handler’s direction, and finally made a 
bee-line for the fallen bird, retrieving it promptly. 
In all, the dog was in the water many minutes and he 
was busy every one of them. He won the stake. 

Meadow Farm Night, Charles L. Lawrance’s 
handsome black Labrador is another whose per¬ 
formance is outstanding. This was in the Long 
Island Retriever Club’s trials. Night drew a wing- 
tipped water retrieve. The duck was barely injured 
but was unable to fly. The big Labrador could not 
get his mouth on the bird because of its expert 
diving. Time after time he dived after the duck, 
only to see his quarry come up yards away. Finally, 
the dog drew on his instinctive intelligence and 
began to swim back and forth by the duck, crowding 
him just enough to cause the duck to swim toward 
shore but staying far enough away to keep from 
causing undue excitement. Once the duck was on 
land, the pick-up was easy for Night and a news 
photographer secured an excellent picture of the 
big fellow racing back to the blind with the live 
bird in his mouth. Night won that stake. 

As demonstrations of gun-dog control, steadiness, 
willingness to tackle difficult situations, and plain 


canine intelligence, retriever field trials have no 
counterpart in this country. They are here to stay. 
If they do nothing more than demonstrate to the 
shooting public the extreme value of the retriever 
breeds in game salvage and conservation, they have 
more than justified their existence! 

A frequent question is, “Which breed is the best 
retriever?” Discussion of this hotly debated matter 
has no place in this article. However, a listing of the 
placings by breeds in Open All-Age or Limited All- 
Age stakes which were open to all breeds of re¬ 
trievers and Irish water spaniels from 1931 through 
1946 is taken from the 1945-46 Year Book of the 
Labrador Retriever Club, Inc. 


First Second Third Fourth Total 
Breed Place Place Place Place Places 

Labradors . 117 108 106 97 428 

Goldens . 38 39 36 30 143 

Chesapeakes ... 15 14 17 22 68 

Curly Coats ... o 2 1 2 5 

Irish . o o 3 o 3 


The winner of the 1947 National Retriever 
Championship was the black Labrador, Bracken’s 
Sweep, owned by Daniel E. Pomeroy, Englewood, 

N - J- 

The sport of retriever field trials is growing every 
year. Most of the clubs holding one or more re¬ 
triever trials each year are listed in the following: 

American Chesapeake Club; Del. Bay Field Trial Club, 
Del.; Golden Retriever Club of America; Idaho State Field 
Trial, Association, Ida.; Irish Water Spaniel Club of Amer¬ 
ica; Labrador Retriever Club; Long Island Retriever Field 
Trial Club, N. Y.; Midwest Field Trial Club, Ill.; Minnesota 
Field Trial Association, Minn.; Mississippi Valley Kennel 
Club, Mo.; Missouri Valley Hunt Club, Nebr.; Nebraska 
Dog and Hunt Club, Nebr.; North Dakota Retriever Club, 
N. D.; Northeastern Wisconsin Kennel Club, Wis.; Northern 
Retriever Field Trial Club, Wis.; Northern State Amateur 
Field Trial Association, Minn.; Northwest Retriever Club, 
Wash.; Oregon Retriever Club, Ore.; Wisconsin Amateur 
Field Trial Club, Wis.; Women’s Field Trial Club, N. Y. 

Prominent field trial winners among retrievers 
have been: 

The Labradors Banchory Night Light of Wingan, Banchory 
Varnish of Wingan, Black Panther, Blind of Arden, Bracken’s 
Sweep, Firelei’s Hornet, Freehaven Jay, Glenairlie Rocket, 
Glenairlie Rover, Marvadel Black Gum, Cork of Oakwood 
Lane, Decoy of Arden, Gun of Arden, Little Pierre of Deer 
Creek, Spirit Lake Duke, Nigger of Barrington, Shed of 
Arden, Black Magic of Audlon, King Buck; the golden 
retrievers Pirate of Golden Valley, Rip, Royal Peter Golden 
Boy, Stilrovin Rip’s Pride, Stilrovin Nitro Express, Stilrovin 
Superspeed, Sheltercove Beauty, Tonkahoff Esther Belle; the 
Chesapeakes Chesacroft Baron, Chesacroft Bob, Dilwyne 
Chesabob, Dilwyne Montauk Pilot, Skipper Bob, Sodak’s 
Gypsy Prince, Sodak Rip, Shagwong Gypsy, Tiger of Clipper 
City, Laddie’s Rowdy, Bayle, and the Irish water spaniel 
Step; the curly-coated retrievers Sarona Jacob of Marvadel 
and Sarona Sam of Marvadel. 







|-PART XIII 

THE COMPLETE HUNTER 


THE AIRPLANE AND HUNTING 


Airplanes will complete the conquest of the wild¬ 
erness carried almost to its finish by automobiles 
and other methods of transportation that preceded 
them. Each improvement in transportation makes 
more of the wild country accessible. Where he goes 
man tames the land and leaves only those animals 
and fish that can survive contact with people. In 
our grandfathers’ time it took a day or two to travel 
by team or on foot to reach satisfactory wilderness 
conditions. Today a similar amount of time will 
put a hunter down at any desired spot on the entire 
continent. Within the next decade there will be prac¬ 
tically no hunting spot at which another hunter 
may not conceivably arrive during your time in the 
field. The days of solitude, of complete isolation 
from the rest of humanity, are numbered. 

There is talk (but too little action) of setting 
aside suitable wilderness areas still remaining in 
which all vehicles and airplanes will be banned. We 
can hope that such preserves will be established, but 
the chances are that they will not be established in 
the best game lands and that soon after their estab¬ 
lishment it will be possible to reach their boundaries 
easily by car, rail, or boat. It is doubtful whether 
they will be so large that a man cannot walk across 
them in a week or two, at most, and, given easy 
transportation to their edges and enough ambitious 
walkers, they will no longer remain truly wild. The 
forest will be the same but the game and the soli¬ 
tude will not. Our wilderness is passing and there 
seems no way to save it. 

The regulations regarding the use of airplanes 
in hunting game follow those of the automobile 
and motorboat. The actual shooting of game from 
an airplane is forbidden everywhere. The airplane’s 
value to the hunter lies in carrying him to the wild 
hunting grounds quickly, or making possible trips 
that were beyond his reach because of time, labor, 
or difficulty formerly involved. 

There are, and will continue to be, objections to 
the use of airplanes by hunters, just as there used 
to be similar objections to their use of automobiles. 
But it will have no real effect on the situation. It 
will be impossible to prevent a hunter from flying 
to a given spot to hunt as long as we permit a pros¬ 
pector to fly there to look for uranium or anything 
else. It would be foolish to forbid prospectors to use 
airplanes and impossible to prevent the prospector 
from taking out a hunting license and combining a 
hunt with his prospecting trip. The bulk of the com¬ 
plaints come, as they did with the automobile, from 
those who do not have them, are afraid to ride in 
them, or cannot afford to. 

The important thing to realize is that our real 


wilderness on this continent is at its tail end. A few 
years will see its passing. Many a living hunter re¬ 
grets not having lived at the time of Daniel Boone. 
Many a future hunter will regret that his birth took 
place after the year 1930. The wiser hunters now 
living who have a real desire to see wilderness hunt¬ 
ing and to hunt game that may never have seen a 
man will make the necessary arrangements or sacri¬ 
fices to do so if it lies within the realm of possibility. 

Flying in itself is a thrilling business, whether you 
ride or handle the controls. Most hunters will buy 
their passage on the planes of bush pilots or regular 
air services in order to reach the hunting grounds. 
A few will become pilots and buy or rent their own 
planes in order to fish and hunt. Many choose boat 
planes because in the wilderness to the north a sea¬ 
plane can take you where no rails, roads, or water¬ 
ways now reach. Floats can be changed to skis for 
winter bush flying and safe landings on frozen 
snow-covered lakes and fields. The conventional 
wheel landing gear can operate in a few wild areas 
where there is smooth terrain, but flying on wheels 
in the wilderness is normally a very hazardous busi¬ 
ness. Airstrips for land planes require a previous 
approach by one of the standard methods of surface 
transportation before the field can be built, and a 
staff on hand to operate them. 

Lee Wulff, a nationally known outdoor writer, 
explains a few of the advantages of the flying sports¬ 
man. 

“Eight days after my first flying lesson I soloed, and in 
less than three weeks I obtained my private pilot’s license 
which permitted me to take up passengers (not for hire 
although they could share expenses on trips) and to fly 
wherever I wished. 

“Once I left the railhead, the road’s end, or the last stop 
of the boat in my seaplane, a minute of time in the air 
was equal to an hour or more on the ground. An hour 
of flying would take me as far as I could have packed in a 
week. My plane also gave me the advantage of mobility. 
If I failed to find good sport at the first lake selected, I 
could switch to another at almost a moment’s notice. The 
plane gave me an opportunity to look over the area from 
above and to get a better knowledge of the terrain when I 
landed than could possibly have been learned from books 
or maps, and in some cases it would give me actual sight 
of the game I was seeking.” 

How much can you see from a plane? There are 
a number of factors involved. If the air is clear and 
the sun is bright you will see the terrain below you 
with amazing clarity. If the country is open or if the 
trees are bare and your plane flies at less than 100 
miles an hour, you will see considerable game if you 
know how to look for it. Tracks in the snow give a 
good account of the game’s activity. Ducks and water 
birds are easily spotted when at rest on the surface. 
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Photo by Lee Wulff. 


Plate I. Taking Out a Trophy Head by Air. 


and any birds on the wing are easy to see. It is motion 
rather than size or color that gives most game away. 
A fox running across a field can be seen easily from 
altitudes up to 2000 feet. A moose standing motion¬ 
less out in a bog is reasonably easy to pick out; if he 
moves, you can hardly miss him. You can fly over 
salmon pools and count the fish lying in them. You 
can fly over salt water and spot big bluefin tuna, 
sharks, and various schools and individuals of many 
other species. 

The airplane has been effectively used in taking 
a census of game. It is possible to spot herds of ante¬ 
lope, mountain sheep, or other open-country ani¬ 
mals and obtain an accurate count of the numbers 
in a given area. The only things you can shoot from 
an airplane are those permissible to be shot from a 
yacht, such as- seals and some of the northern sea 
birds—and predators in some states. Coyotes and 
wolves in the western country are easily seen from 
the air. A good pilot can put his gunner in excellent 
position for a shot at a distance within range of his 
charge of buckshot. This flying, as you may imagine, 
is hazardous as well as exciting. 

The requirements now in force in South Dakota 
are interesting. Hunting of predators by airplane 
is permitted only by permits granted for limited 
periods. A $250 bond must be posted to be forfeited 
if there is any law violation during the hunting. The 
airplane must be licensed and the pilot at least 21 
years old with at least 400 hours of logged flying 
time, of which at least 200 hours shall have been 
devoted to flying substantially the same type of air¬ 
craft to be used in the hunting, and at least 30 hours 
shall have been logged in the ship to be used within 
the six months immediately preceding the term of 
the permit. The aircraft’s license number must be 
painted on both sides of the fuselage so as to be 


readable from the ground when the plane is in flight. 
This low-level flying is only for the most skilled 
pilots and, all things considered, it is a type of hunt¬ 
ing which few of us will achieve. It is probable that 
in the not too distant future even predator hunting 
by planes will be restricted to conservation depart¬ 
ment employees in the few states that permit it. 

Here are the negative factors affecting the use of 
airplanes in hunting. With the exceptions just men¬ 
tioned, they must be used only for transportation to 
and from the hunting area. If a car is required after 
the hunting area is reached, the saving of time is 
important only if the traveler rides a fast plane, and 
the need to hire a car while on the ground may off¬ 
set that gain. A car will cover more ground than 
most light planes during the days of the hunting 
season when the nights are long. Not all planes are 
equipped for night flying, and traveling in dark air 
is always more hazardous than by daylight. Bad 
weather which grounds your plane seldom stops 
your car, and surface travel permits you to take more 
luggage. 

Now for the other side of the situation. Once you 
get into real wilderness on floats or skis you can use 
your plane just about as you would use your car at 
home. You fly right to your camp and you fly from 
there to any other hunting spot you choose from 
among the many at which you can land your plane 
safely. There are times when ice may be forming 
on the lakes to hamper float flying or the snow may 
melt too much for a takeoff on skis, conditions which 
require judgment on the part of the pilot in advance 
as to whether to pull out or to stay. Incidentally, a 
float plane can land and take off safely in deep snow, 
or on ice heavy enough to skate on. The hunting 
pilot must have the viewpoint of an Indian, whose 
viewpoint was that of the game he hunted. Time 
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did not matter. It went by whether he was here or 
there, and he was as much at home at one spot as 
at another. He moved when conditions were right 
for moving and holed up when they were not. You 
cannot fly airplanes in wild country on a rigid sched¬ 
ule, and the only safe frame of mind is one that does 
not worry too much about what time of day it is— 
or what day. 

A light, single-motored airplane can be handled 
by one man whether it be on floats, wheels, or skis. 
He can moor it safely, turn it as required, and oper¬ 
ate without worry, barring motor failure. Given a 
motor failure, the chances are about nine out of ten 
that he can land the plane with little or no damage 
and about 99 out of 100 that he can walk away from 
it. Beyond that point everything depends upon how 
good a woodsman he is. He can build a signal fire 
and munch away at his supplies in the comfort and 


ARCHERY 

A century ago the only hunters in the United 
States who used bows and arrows were a handful of 
Indians who had not yet been conquered by the 
white man. Today the number of bowhunters is in 
the hundreds of thousands, and is still growing. 
What is the reason for this remarkable revival of 
bows and arrows as hunting weapons? That's a 
difficult question to answer, because there are so 
many reasons for the spectacular comeback of 
archery hunting as a popular sport. 

First, bowhunters feel that their form of hunting 
offers the ultimate sporting challenge. Its a difficult 
feat to down a clever animal with an arrow; when 
success finally does come, it brings with it a thrill 
and sense of achievement that are unequalled in 
most other forms of hunting sport. A hunting arch- 



Plate I. Because of the special challenge of the sport, a 
successful bowhunter derives a tremendous thrill of achieve¬ 
ment from a kill. 


warmth of his sleeping bag or he can take the com¬ 
pass out of the airplane and head for the nearest 
settlement. The hazards are not too great for the 
experienced woodsman pilot and the rewards are 
exceptional. 

For the hunter lacking that combination of pilot¬ 
ing skill and woodsmanship, there is an airfield 
near him from which he can fly to another airport 
on civilization’s outer fringe. There he and his com¬ 
panions can board a bush plane and be dropped in 
the heart of the hunting country together with their 
guides and all the necessary supplies. They can hunt 
for their allotted time and depend upon being 
picked up from their camp at the edge of the lake 
by the same bush plane and whisked back to their 
homes over the air route. For them the last of the 
wilderness is still open. All too soon it will be gone. 


er, in order to have the maximum chance of get¬ 
ting his game, must have an intimate knowledge 
of game habits and more than a passing familiarity 
with the terrain. He must be proficient with his 
weapons, something which comes only after hours 
of practice. Still another factor is that the archer’s 
own muscles are the origin of the power used to 
propel an arrow, giving the bowhunter a great 
sense of personal accomplishment when his arrow 
subdues a big-game animal. 

Bowhunting has other attractions, such as an 
exclusive deer season. At one time the archers had 
no special season. They hunted concurrently with 
the gunners. As the number of bowhunters in¬ 
creased, it became apparent that this was an im¬ 
practical arrangement, because it worked an extra 
hardship on the bowmen, already under their own 
voluntary handicap. Much of the eastern deer coun¬ 
try in particular was too crowded, with thousands 
of riflemen and shotgunners competing on the 
shrinking hunting land. And once the opening vol¬ 
leys of shots were fired at the start of the firearms 
season, most of the deer grew too spooky to permit 
close stalking by bowmen. 

Wisconsin was the first state to offer archers a 
special deer hunt. That was in 1934, and one 
whitetail was killed. Responding to the demands 
of the growing number of bowhunters, other states 
followed Wisconsin’s lead. After the first special 
archery seasons had been fully evaluated, it became 
clear to game managers that they had a good thing 
in the special archery seasons. Here was a chance to 
increase the number of hunting man hours with¬ 
out seriously cutting into the game supply. The 
animals were not alarmed by gunfire, and for the 
archers the hunting was much more satisfactory. 
Some states have tacked on an extra license fee for 
bowmen, most of whom appreciate their sport so 
much that they pay willingly. As a consequence of 
the special archery license fee, these states receive 
added revenue for game management and research. 
They also are able to record the actual number of 
archers in the field, instead of guessing the number 
of bowmen who hunt deer. Gunners, for the most 
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part, don't object to the special archery season, 
since it neither spooks nor appreciably reduces the 
deer population. 

As a rule, the deer season for archers takes place 
before the gun season. Usually the weather is at 
its best: it’s fairly mild, and the gorgeous colors 
of fall foliage are at their peak. In many cases the 
bow season extends over a longer period than the 
firearms season. This affords more hunting oppor¬ 
tunities to a greater number of sportsmen. There 
are several states where the archers enjoy a three- 
month deer season, while the gunners who usually 
kill at least ten times as many animals, have only 
a one-week or two-week season. The longer season— 
especially in densely populated states—lightens 
the hunting pressure and relieves the human con¬ 
gestion that so often occurs during the gun season. 

Plenty of gunners—the fellows who really like 
any kind of deer hunting—enjoy a double hunting 
season. They've learned to us archery tackle as 
well as their deer rifles, and thus have become 
bowmen during the bow season. If they fail to 
arrow a deer, they go out again during the firearms 
season. On the other hand, if they’re good enough 
and lucky enough to chalk up a trophy with the 
bow, their deer hunting is finished for the year, 
because in most states a hunter is entitled to only 
one deer per season, regardless of weapon. 

Certain wildlife refuges, Army reservations, and 
state park lands from time to time become too 
thickly populated with deer. For various reasons, 
it is not considered feasible to reduce the herd by 
gunning, and bowhunters are given opportunity 
to participate in regulated hunts. These special 
bowhunts are quite popular and have lured many 
a rifleman into joining the archers. 

Other gunners have joined the ranks of the arch¬ 
ers as a result of the buck law. Where some states 
permit firearms hunters to shoot only bucks, the 
bowmen are allowed to take a deer of either sex. 
Invariably, a rifleman or shotgunner will see many 
more does than bucks while hunting. Reasoning 
that bowmen can shoot either a buck or a doe, the 
gunner decides that his chances of collecting some 
venison will be improved if he tries bowhunting. 

The fact that bowhunting is recognized as a safe 
method of hunting has added hundreds of sports¬ 
men to the army of hunting archers. Since the bow 
is a short-range weapon, the hunter must get close 
to his game. And since he must try to place his 
arrow in a vital spot, he must see his target clearly. 
It’s not very likely, therefore, that a bowhunter 
will mistake another human being for a game 
animal. Stray shots are not a threat either, because 
an arrow drops after a short flight or is stopped 
by brush. And, although it sometimes happens, 
it’s fairly unusual for a careful bowman to hurt 
himself with one of his own arrows. 

When it comes to his practice shooting or plink- 
ing around the woods and fields, the archer has two 
big advantages. He can shoot in his own back yard 
and not worry about the noise of his shots upset¬ 
ting the neighbors; and he can take shot after shot 
without being concerned about the ammo cost of 
his target practice. If he takes reasonably good care 
of his gear, each of his arrows will provide thou¬ 
sands of shots. 


A realistic bowhunter understands that his favor* 
ite sport entails some disadvantages along with the 
advantages. Chief among the drawbacks is that the 
average bowman must resign himself to putting in 
many hours of hunting time for every ounce of 
game meat he brings home. He must be prepared 
for many days of dilligent practicing, and he must 
understand that he can’t overlook a single one of 
the dozens of important little details which con¬ 
tribute to bowhunting success. Sometimes he’ll be 
in for a disappointing experience. Following thou¬ 
sands of practice shots and months of preparation 
for the hunt, an archer may find himself face to 
face with a prize trophy a few yards away. Instead 
of drilling a broadhead into the animal’s heart, 
the hunter may see his arrow fly three feet off to 
the left as a result of being deflected by a tiny 
unseen twig in the line of flight. 

Target archery—the oldest type of organized bow 
and arrow activity in the U. S.—is a precision form 
of shooting. A prescribed number of arrows are 
shot from a known distance over a level, unob¬ 
structed field. Theoretically, if a shooter holds his 
bow in a certain way for every shot, all his arrows 
will strike the traget’s center. Hitting the bull’s-eye 
regularly is not quite that simple though, because 
of the human element and the variables involved 
in an archer's shooting technique. 

If a machine were shooting the bow and if there 
were no crosswind, the arrows would all hit the 
bull’s-eye. That is, after the bow was sighted in for 
the target distance. But not even the best archers 
can function as consistently as a machine. The 
bowman may lower his bow arm just as he releases 
the arrow. He may pull one shaft back a trifle 
farther than the preceding one. He may aim in¬ 
correctly or jerk the string when he releases. These 
are just a few of the mistakes that can occur in an 
archer’s form. The best target archers are a study 
in perfect form. They may look like robots, per¬ 
forming exactly the same moves with each shot, 
but their scores are the result of intense concen¬ 
tration and constant training. 

The National Archery Association supervises tar¬ 
get archery activities and sets the standards for the 
sport. All target archers throughout the country 
are affiliated with the NAA, which has its head¬ 
quarters at 23 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. There are club, state, and regional tourna¬ 
ments, as well as a national contest for target 
archers. Every two years an international tourna¬ 
ment is held, for which the NAA conducts a tryout 
tourney to determine the U. S. team. Each time, 
the biennial International takes place in a different 
country, set by the Federation Internationale de 
Tir a l’Arc, which runs the event. The organiza¬ 
tion is also known as “FITA” and the “Inter¬ 
national Archery Federation.” U. S. archers con¬ 
sistently make a good showing in the International 
and several times have taken the men’s and wom¬ 
en’s first place awards, plus the team trophy. 

In a way, archery is an Olympic sport, although 
not an active one. It is on the list of elective Olym¬ 
pic sports, which are chosen by the host country. 
Some day, if there is a strong bow and arrow con¬ 
tingent in the host country for the Olympic games, 
archery may be selected. The International, and 
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of course the Olympics, are for amateurs only. An¬ 
other important function of the NAA is to form¬ 
ulate and enforce the regulations for the amateur 
and professional status of U. S. bowmen. 

In target archery the official target is a multi¬ 
colored bull’s-eye forty-eight inches in diameter. A 
hit in the yellow center, called the “gold,” counts 
nine points. Going out from the center, the other 
rings are red, blue, black, and white, and these are 
scored seven, five, three, and one respectively. The 
bull’s-eye target is attached to a large circular mat, 
made of tightly woven straw. Several feet off the 
ground, the mat is held in place on a tripod. 

Target archers, after shooting an “end” of six 
arrows, advance to the target to count their scores 
and then pull out their arrows. A specified number 
of shots from carefully measured, standardized dis¬ 
tances comprises a round. In this country the most 
popular form of competition is the American 
Round—thirty arrows each at 60, 50, and 40 yards. 
The more difficult York round—with distances of 
100, 80, and 60 yards—is also shot, and there are 
other rounds for juniors. In competition between 
countries, the International Round is used, based 
on meters instead of yards. For indoor competition 
targeteers shoot the Chicago Round, using a 16- 
inch target face, at which they shoot ninety-six 
arrows from a distance of 20 yards. In order to 
equalize competition, target archers are separated 
into different classes, according to ability, sex, and 
age. 

Also regulated by the NAA are the crossbow¬ 
men and the flight shooters. The former have spe¬ 
cial rounds for their weapons and a national cham¬ 
pionship, which is held in conjunction with the 
national target archery tournament. Flight shooting 
is based on distance rather than accuracy. Due to 
modern bow materials and design, flight records 
are shattered regularly. It is not unusual for flight 
shooters to loft their arrows well beyond the half- 
mile mark. The national flight championship shoot 
is also a part of the NAA national tourney. 

Compared to a bowhunter, a typical target archer 
uses a lighter bow, matched with arrows made 
from slender aluminum tubes. This lightweight 
tackle is a must for target work because of the 
type of shooting involved. Most target archers 
stand erect while aiming and shooting, with their 
bows in a straight verticle position. All target arch¬ 
ers use bowsights, which have adjustable settings 
for different distances. They anchor the drawing 
hand under the chin and take plenty of time to 
align their sights on the bull’s-eye. Target archers 
are the bench-rest shooters of archery, constantly 
striving for precision and a perfect score. This 
search for perfection is responsible for much of our 
modern theory about how bows and arrows work. 
It has also led to numerous improvements in tackle 
design. 

Target archery, although a great test of skill, 
concentration, and co-ordination, is obviously not 
the best shooting practice for a bowhunter. While 
disciplined technique and the development of form 
are important to all archers, the bowhunter doesn’t 
get any practical field training by shooting at con¬ 
stant distances on a flat, mowed lawn. When he 


gets a shot at any game animal, he doesn’t know 
the range in advance. His live target may be below 
him in a canyon or above on a steep hillside. There 
may be trees and rocks and brush between him and 
the animal. It may be necessary for him to get his 
arrow away in a hurry, with no time for prolonged 
aiming. And the emphasis is on his first arrow, 
because he can’t often count on getting more than 
one shot at a live target. 

With a few exceptions, there were almost no 
bowhunters in modern times until Dr. Saxton Pope 
and another sportsman named Arthur Young be¬ 
came interested in the sport. By 1920, when the 
pair were successful in bagging several grizzly bears, 
their fame had spread—and with it an interest in 
the novelty and challenge of hunting with the bow 
and arrow. Some of the new enthusiasts were target 
archers; some were riflemen who were intrigued 
with the prospect of a tougher method of hunting. 
They soon realized that the formal, standardized 
shooting of regular target archery failed to provide 
good hunting practice. In order to prepare for the 
kind of shooting encountered in the hunting field, 
they roamed the woods and fields, shooting from 
varied ranges at random objects—stumps, leaves, 
tin cans, and anything else which was safe to shoot 
at. It was inevitable that one group of these bow¬ 
men would challenge another bunch to a shooting 
match, which in turn led to a crude form of keep¬ 
ing score in order to determine the best hunting- 
type archers. These bowmen were enjoying them¬ 
selves and at the same time gaining valuable ex¬ 
perience which would help them in the hunting 
field. As the idea of woods shooting—or field arch¬ 
ery, as these bowhunting pioneers called it—caught 
on, standard rules were adopted, and in 1939 the 
National Field Archery Association was formed. 

The NFAA, although it has a larger membership 
roster than the NAA, doesn’t begin to reach the 
hundreds of thousands of U. S. bowhunters. Never¬ 
theless, NFAA is the leading national organization 
representing those who hunt with the bow. While 
most NFAA members are interested in bowhunting, 
the organization derives its chief strength from 
field archery, a sport which is now almost as for¬ 
malized and standardized as target archery. Field 
archery today, with its emphasis on tournaments, 
rules and regulations, seems a far cry from the 
original game devised as practice for hunting bow¬ 
men. However, field archery and NFAA member¬ 
ship are important and beneficial to any and all 
bowhunters. 

Field archers, instead of shooting on a level tract, 
do their shooting in an area that approximates 
their hunting grounds. Mostly it’s a woodsy type 
of shooting, but in some areas like the southwest, 
where much of the hunting is done in more open 
country, the field archery course is laid out in 
typical hunting country. 

The basic field archery unit consists of fourteen 
targets. A complete round is twenty-eight targets. 
Most clubs have enough area to permit twenty- 
eight different targets; but if the shooting grounds 
are limited, there are only fourteen targets, which 
are shot twice in sequence in order to make a com¬ 
plete field round. 

A field archer, shooting four arrows at each tar- 
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get, goes around his course something like the way 
a golfer shoots eighteen holes. The first target at 
which the bowman shoots his four arrows may be 
a 30-yarder. After he and his group (which should 
not total more than four bowmen) have shot, they 
advance to the target, record their scores, and pull 
their arrows. Then they move a short distance 
through the woods to the shooting position for the 
next target, which may be a 60-yard target. Or it 
may be a shorter or a longer one. 

Each fourteen-target unit, if it's approved by 
NFAA, must have a prescribed number of shots 
from certain distances. Though the order of these 
shots is up to the individual field archery club, the 
unit of fourteen targets must have a set number 
of distances. For example, on the range of one club 
the first target may be a 30-yarder; another club 
may lead off with a 60-yard target. But both clubs 
have exactly the same variety of shots in the ag¬ 
gregate. 

On some targets the archers are required to shoot 
one arrow from each of four different positions, 
each at a different distance. A good example is the 
80-yard walk-up, which must be included in every 
fourteen-target unit. The first arrow is shot from 
80 yards, the second from 70, the next from 60, and 
the fourth from 50 yards. By contrast, there are 
short targets, simulating rabbit shots, with one 
arrow each from 20, 25, 30, and 35 feet. 

The bull’s-eyes for the short-range targets are 
smaller, while on the long shots the archer has a 
bigger target. Usually the target faces are made of 
cardboard and are attached to the straw backstop 
with long wire pins. The backstop, or butt, in field 
archery is generally three or four tightly com¬ 
pressed bales of hay or straw. 

The standard field archery target face consists 
of a black outer ring and a white inner circle with 
a black spot in the center. Hits in the outer ring 
score three points; arrows striking the white center 
count five. There’s no bonus for hitting the black 
spot in the middle of the five-point ring, since it’s 
strictly for centering the shooter’s aim. The maxi¬ 
mum score for one target is 20—four hits in the 
inner ring. 

So that field archers will compete on more or 
less equal terms, they are divided into classes ac¬ 
cording to ability. Men, women, and juniors shoot 
in separate divisions. When a bowman’s average 
score increases, he goes into a higher classification. 
Archers who use sights on their bows are in the 
'‘free style” or “sight-shooters” division, while those 
with untrimmed weapons are in the “bare-bow” 
division. 

In addition to the Field Round, there are the 
Hunter’s Round and the Animal Round. In most 
important field archery tournaments, the contest¬ 
ants must shoot all three rounds. The targets and 
distances are somewhat different in the Hunter’s 
Round. In the Animal Round, the targets are a 
series of game animals of all sizes, and the scoring 
places much more importance on the first shot. 

Some field archery clubs hold open tournaments 
every month, but most of them schedule from four 
to eight contests per year. Most clubs have an an¬ 
nual club championship shoot, open to members 



Plate II. In field archery, hits in the outer black circle 
count three points. Arrows in the inner white circle score 
five points. There is no extra score for hitting the small 
black circle, which is only an aiming spot. 

only. Each year there are also state championships, 
regional championships, and the NFAA National, 
which is held in a different part of the country 
each time. There is no international competition 
as in target archery, because field archery is an 
American sport and has just begun to catch on in 
other countries. 

Although the NFAA is an organization for com¬ 
petition-minded bowmen, it is also the national 
organization of bowhunters. As such it offers a 
varied program for those interested mainly in hunt¬ 
ing. You can learn the locations of the field arch¬ 
ery clubs in your area by writing to the National 
Field Archery Association, Route 2, Box 514, Red¬ 
lands, California. 

As soon as a bowman joins NFAA, he receives 
a membership card which includes a legal guaran¬ 
tee against property damage while bowhunting. 
This in itself is sometimes an effective gate-opener 
to the property of a reluctant landowner. At his 
local club, a new member will meet other serious 
bowhunters, who will be glad to trade advice on 
techniques and equipment. 

For many bowhunting members of field archery 
clubs, the big advantage is the chance to shoot at 
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Plate III. When practicing for a hunt, some archers dress 
in hunting clothes and shoot from the same positions that 
may be encountered in the field. 


targets under hunting conditions. Rather than 
shoot the standard field round, they concentrate 
on those targets which are under 50 yards. Some 
bowhunters, instead of keeping score and shooting 
four arrows at each target, use a more informal 
system. They don't bother with the marked shoot¬ 
ing positions, but shoot from behind trees or from 
any position that gives them the practice they want. 
They may take a dozen or more shots at one target. 
When they've satisfied that they're on the beam 
for that particular distance, they move to another 
target. 

Many clubs discourage archers from shooting 
broadheads into the straw butts, because the hunt¬ 
ing points are hard to withdraw and when they 
are pulled out, a wad of straw comes out with 
them. Clubs which cater to bowhunters have spe¬ 
cial facilities for shooting broadhead arrows. There 
may be simulated animal targets situated in the 
woods, or simply a pile of sand or a mound of sod. 
But the important thing is that bowhunters are 
given an opportunity to field-test their hunting 
arrows. 

The NFAA has a program of hunting awards 
for both big and small game. Any big-game kill 
of a recognized species will merit an award. In 
order to earn the small-game award, a bowhunter 
must bag a number of varmit and game species, 
choosing from a variety which ranges from arma¬ 
dillos to weasels. Both awards are arrowhead pins— 
gold for big game, silver for small game. 

A total of 30 points is required for a small-game 
award. At least three species must be killed, and 


the points may be accumulated over an indefinate 
period. The larger, more elusive animals are worth 
more points. While the bowman who shoots a 
bullfrog collects only one point, he can pick up 
six points for a groundhog, three for a ringneck, 
or one for a carp. If he’s good enough to kill a fox, 
he earns 10 points. There are a number of marginal 
species so scarce or so challenging for a bowhunter 
that a full 30 points goes to the archer who gets 
one. These are the wolf, coyote, javelina, bobcat, 
lynx, and wild turkey. 

The chief purpose of the small-game program is 
not to see who can kill the most game birds and 
animals or who can win the greatest number of 
awards. The main objective is to discourage the 
bowhunter from dropping out of archery during 
the usual off-season. 

At one time, it was rare to find an archer who 
was interested in both types of bow sport; he was 
either a target archer or a field archer and bow¬ 
hunter. But in recent years, the trend has been to¬ 
ward more interchanging between the two groups. 
Some clubs offer their members both field and tar¬ 
get shooting, while many field archers who were 
formerly limited in their interest have tried their 
hand at target archery, and vice versa. 

The best way for a beginner to go about out¬ 
fitting himself with archery tackle is by enlisting 
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the advice of an experienced bowman. If you don't 
know anyone with archery experience, you can 
usually depend on the personnel of an archery 
shop. If at all possible, deal with a store special¬ 
izing in archery tackle, rather than a general 
sporting goods store or a department store. Too 
often the archery counters of these large stores are 
staffed by clerks who know more about golf and 
tennis equipment than about bows and arrows. 
There are some very reliable mail order archery 
firms which are helpful for beginners and experts 
alike. But the best bet for the novice is to deal 
with a local archery specialty firm, where he should 
be able to get sound personal advice. 

Indoor archery lanes have become popular in 
scattered parts of the country. The lanes offer a 
good place for short-range shooting, and they have 
organized leagues as in bowling. Most archery lanes 
are equipped with a pro shop, where an inexperi¬ 
enced bowman can try his tackle before buying 
it, and can also get instruction from experts. 

It isn’t necessary to put a lot of money into the 

! >urchase of the first bow. In fact, it’s a good idea 
or a novice not to buy the most expensive bow, 
even if he can afford it. It makes better sense for 
the tyro to get a good but moderately priced weap¬ 
on. A $100 model won’t help him any more at the 
outset than will a bow with a medium price tag. 
Later on, after he gains some experience in bow¬ 
handling, he may want to buy a better bow and 
keep his first one for a spare. On the other hand, 
it may be smarter for him to stick with his original 
bow indefinitely. It all depends on the extent of 
his archery interest and the type of archery which 
attracts him. Needless to say, the occasional or 
once-a-year bowman doesn’t need to sink as much 
money into his equipment as does a top-echelon 
tournament shooter or a serious bowhunter who 
is after world record big-game trophies. 

While the competition-minded archer may spend 
more than $200 for his highly specialized weapon, 
a hunting bowman can pay less than half as much 
for a bow that is capable of downing any big-game 
animal. Design, materials, and workmanship are 
the factors which generally influence bow prices. 
The better bows offer improved, efficient design, 
which is reflected in more powerful limbs and 
better cast (the ability to propel an arrow faster 
for a given bow weight). They pull smoothly and 
uniformly, and do not “stack”—an archery term 
for disproportionate increase of resistance in the 
last few inches of the draw. A bow with a good 
design usually balances nicely in the hand and has 
a comfortable grip. It also offers improved stability; 
that is, it doesn’t react to any great extent to the 
vibrations created when the bow’s limbs are drawn 
and released. 

The best bows have a laminated construction— 
a hard maple core with two layers of fiberglass on 
the front and back. The handle section is usually 
made of colorful imported wood, and the limbs 
are recurved, which means that the tips have a 
reverse bend, curving away from the shooter. When 
drawn, the tips of a recurve bow act as miniature 
bows and impart extra power to the weapon. The 
recurve design and laminated construction—al- 



Plate V. There’s tremendous power in the modern re¬ 
curve bow, which has a wood core between two layers 
of glass. 

though they were not adopted generally by modem 
archers until after World War II—are not new, 
but go back thousands of years to ancient Asiatic 
civilizations. Some American Indian tribes used 
recurve bows and reinforced the wood limbs with 
horn and sinew. Some years ago, when modem 
bow manufacturers first began to make recurves 
with fiberglass laminations, many archers objected 
to the design because it was more sensitive than the 
straight-limb bow. The early recurve bows had a 
tendency to exaggerate an archer’s mistakes, and 
sometimes the tips became twisted out of shape. 
Since then, improved manufacturing techniques 
and better designing have resulted in recurve bows 
that are capable of greater accuracy than the arch¬ 
ers who shoot them. Straight-limb bows—those with¬ 
out the recurve feature—are still made but are used 
by relatively few archers. 

All-wood bows are still made too, but they are 
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being replaced in the less expensive range by solid 
fiberglass bows. Although neither as efficient nor 
as smooth shooting as a well-made laminated re¬ 
curve, a good all-glass model has the advantage of 
being almost indestructible. For this reason, they 
are widely used in summer camps and by many 
junior bowmen. Solid glass bows are good for be¬ 
ginners of all ages who do not wish to lay out the 
few extra dollars required for a much better bow. 
When they learn more about archery equipment, 
most of them advance to glass-and-wood laminated 
bows and use their solid glass bows as spares. 



Plate VI. For stability, tournament bows have added weights 
above and below the grip. In this model the extra weight 
is in the forward-pointing projections in the elongated 
handle section. 


Tournament shooters prefer laminated recurve 
bows with some type of added weight in the handle 
section, the purpose of which is to dampen the 
vibrations when an arrow is discharged. The stabil¬ 
izing weights also reduce the recoil effect in the 
hand holding the bow. Some manufacturers stabil¬ 
ize their bows by attaching heavy metal projections, 
one over and one below the handle section, facing 
away from the archer (See Plate XII). One bow- 
maker provides the same effect by inserting weights 
into two cavities in the handle section. Another 
manufacturer reduces the vibrations by construct¬ 
ing the elongated handle section of a heavy, high- 
compression material, instead of the usual wood. 

Refinements such as stabilizers are unnecessary 
in hunting bows but are helpful in the precision 
archery of the tournament field, where an arrow 
which hits a fraction of an inch away from the 
bull's-eye may mean the difference between win¬ 
ning and losing an important title. 

The modern recurve bow, whether for hunting 
or for competition, has a sight window, a cutout 
section in the handle, located immediately above 
the shooters bow hand (see Plate XV). Because of 
the sight window, the arrow points straight ahead 
at the target, instead of off to one side, as is the 
case with older bows which lack this feature. The 
window also makes it easier for an archer to use 
a bowsight on his bow. At the lower extremity of 
the sight window—directly above the archer's hand 
—is the arrow shelf, on which the shaft rests. Be¬ 
fore the days of the sight window and the arrow 
shelf, the arrow shaft rested on the bowman’s hand. 
Most archers use an arrow rest, attached on or 
above the arrow shelf. The purpose of the rest is 
to cushion the shaft and allow it to pass across the 
bow with a minimum of friction and resistance to 
the feathers on the arrow. There are numerous 
styles of arrow rests on the market. Some are com¬ 
plicated, and some are simple. Most bowhunters 
like the simple arrow rests, which are made of stiff 
feathers or bristles. 

Two other considerations in connection with 
bows are the tip-to-tip length and bow weight. 
Most tourney archers shoot longer bows, about 69 
inches in length, while bowhunters favor shorter 
weapons, from 66 inches to around 50 inches. Short 
or medium-length bows are handier in negotiating 
brush and in shooting from a kneeling or sitting 
position. 

A bow’s draw weight is expressed in terms of the 
number of pounds of energy needed to pull back a 
28-inch arrow completely. For example, a 40-pound 
bow may be labeled in one of two ways: “40#” or 
“40# @ 28.” The 28-inch standard was chosen be¬ 
cause the average man requires a 28-inch arrow. 

The subject of bow weight is as important as it 
is misunderstood by most non-archers. Because 
archery is definitely not a test of strength, the 
weight of an archer’s bow bears little relation to 
his virility or physical prowess. A slightly built 
archer who practices several times a week can han¬ 
dle a heavier bow than can a larger, stronger bow¬ 
man who seldom shoots. The latter, however, by 
shooting more often, can condition his archery 
muscles to the point where he’ll be able to manage 
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Plate VII. Arrow rests (to give the shaft a smooth passage 
across the bow) may consist of bristles, feathers, metal 
tabs, or—as in this case—a nylon roller. 


easily a much heavier bow than he was at first. A 
field or target archer, in a tournament or simply 
practicing for tournament competition, shoots ar¬ 
row after arrow over a period of several hours. 
Obviously he would be handicapped if he used the 
heavy weapon of the typical bowhunter, who takes 
only a few shots in the course of a day's hunting. 

Accuracy is the prime consideration. If the in¬ 
dividual can shoot straighter and more comfortably 
with a 40-pound bow than with a 60-pounder, he 
should certainly use the lighter bow. Target arch¬ 
ers shoot bows which are roughly in the 35-45 
pound category; hunting bowmen use bows which 
average 45-65 pounds in draw weight. This does 
not mean that a 65-pound bow will easily and 
automatically kill a big-game animal and a 35- 
pound bow will not. It all depends on the archer 
and his ability to control his weapon. If a woman 
with a 35-pound bow can place her shots with 
deadly accuracy, she is in a more favorable hunting 
situation than the man who is unable to shoot 
tight groups with his 65-pound bow. Accuracy is 
the combined result of the individual archer's co¬ 
ordination, the amount of practicing he does, and 
the suitability of his equipment. 

Because the bows of today are so complex, it is 
very important for the beginning bowman to get 
some expert advice in selecting his bow. If he has 
no acquaintances who are archers, he'll benefit 
greatly by joining an archery club. Another good 
source of sound information is the shop which 
makes a specialty of dealing in bows and arrows. 
The established manufacturers are very reliable 
and provide helpful literature and catalogues to 
archery newcomers. 

Archery authorities disagree on many points, but 
there is one thing on which they agree: that arrows 
are more important than the bow. This does not 
mean that an inferior bow is acceptable. It does 


mean, though, that a good bow will not perform 
properly when it is used with substandard arrows. 
Conversely, it's possible that to some degree a fine 
set of arrows can make up for some minor defi¬ 
ciencies in a bow. 

Arrows, usually purchased in sets of one dozen, 
have three important characteristics: they must be 
uniform in weight; they must be straight; and they 
must have the right amount of spine, or stiffness, 
to match the weight of the bow. A bowman can't 
expect much in the way of accuracy if his arrows 
are of different weights. The heavier ones will fall 



Plate VIII. As a rule, the bows of hunting archers are 
shorter than those of tournament shooters. This bow is 
a short, powerful 52 inches from tip to tip. 
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short, and the lighter ones will hit high or go over 
the target. Equally obvious is the fact that the 
shafts must be straight, or they will make a wide 
pattern. 

An arrow which it too stiff for its bow will fly 
as erratically as one which is too limber for the 
bow’s weight. Arrows are graded for spine by the 
manufacturers, so that the buyer can specify that 
he wants a dozen shafts for a bow of a certain 
weight. If he has both a 40-pound bow and a 55- 
pound bow, he must have different arrows for the 
two weapons. 

It’s important, too, that the bowman's arrows are 
of the proper length for his build. A woman or a 
short-armed man should have shorter arrows than 
a tall archer. A rough method of determining the 
correct arrow length is by extending the arms 
straight ahead of the body; the measurement from 
the center of the chest to the fingertips is a fairly 
reliable guide to arrow length. As explained above, 
the average man takes a 28-inch arrow, and for 
this reason bow weights are figured in terms of 
drawing a 28-inch arrow. When a small archer 
shoots shorter arrows from a 40-pound bow, he is 
pulling less than 40 pounds. By the same token, a 
long-armed bowman may need 31-inch arrows. 
When he shoots a 40-pound bow, he actually puts 
about 45 pounds of energy into the effort. 

Prior to World War II, almost all archers used 
wood shafts, which in most cases were cedar. Al¬ 
though wood is still used for arrows. Most experi¬ 
enced bowmen shoot arrows that have shafts made 
of either aluminum or fiberglass. There are many 
advantages in these more modern materials, both 
of which are tubular. Glass and aluminum shafts 
can be closely controlled during manufacturing, 
with the result that the various weights and spines 
are more exact and can be produced to rigid speci¬ 
fications. Arrows made from the newer materials 
will not warp and become crooked, although alu¬ 
minum shafts may develop kinks if they are mis¬ 
treated. Durability is another big advantage with 
both glass and aluminum shafts. They are not com¬ 
pletely unbreakable, but will not snap under nor¬ 
mal conditions. Almost all tournament archers use 
aluminum arrows. Bowhunters shoot arrows made 
of all three materials—glass, aluminum, and wood, 
but most experienced hunting archers prefer the 
two modern materials, even though they are more 
than twice as costly as wood arrows. 

At the rear of an arrow is the plastic nock, 
grooved to fit the bowstring. About an inch for¬ 
ward of the nock is the fletching, or feathers. In 
serious target competition, the majority of the arch¬ 
ers use plastic fletching, which is effective with 
precision tournament tackle but is not recom¬ 
mended for other forms of archery. Most bowmen 
use turkey feathers for fletching. Usually the fletch¬ 
ing consists of three feathers, but some archers get 
better results with four feathers. 

In some instances, tournament shooters prefer 
five or even six small feathers. With the more 
traditional three-feather fletch, one feather is of a 
different color and is known as the cock feather. 
This feather is a guide to the archer when he 
places the arrow on the bow. The cock feather, 
when correctly placed on the bow, is at right angles 


to the bowstring. In this position, the feathers offer 
the minimum amount of resistance to the bow as 
the arrow is discharged. A small ridge on the nock 
is in line with the cock feather and also helps the 
archer to place an arrow on the string by feel. For 
example, a hunter, perhaps having taken a shot 
and missed, may not want his eyes to leave the 
quarry. By feeling for the ridge of the nock, he 
can position the arrow without looking at it. 

The fletching stabilizes the arrow in flight by 
causing it to rotate. Some bowmen believe arrow 
flight is better when the feathers are parallel to the 
shaft; others are of the opinion that better stability 
is provided by spiral feathers, which are placed at 
an angle to the shaft’s longitudinal axis. It is cus¬ 
tomary for hunting arrows to have slightly larger 
feathers, to offset the weight of the heavier hunting 
points. However, the fletching must not be too 
large or it will add a certain amount of drag to the 
arrow’s flight. Also, if the feathers are excessively 
large, it is likely that the arrow will make a whis¬ 
tling noise on its way to the target. This of course 
is undesirable to the hunting archer, as the arrow’s 
sound will be a warning to the game animal. 

For wing shooting, and in some cases for squirrel 
hunting, archers use flu-flu arrows, which are 
fletched with oversize feathers. Since there is so 
much air resistance to the bulky fletching, a flu-flu 
arrow has only a short flight. This is an advantage 
when a bowman is shooting at flying targets or 
treed game. Without the fluffy feathers to slow the 
shaft after its initial thrust, an arrow going wide 
of the mark would probably never be found in the 
woods or fields. 

Immediately forward of the fletching is the 
crest, or cresting of the arrow. This is a series of 
different-colored stripes painted on the shaft. When 
a number of archers shoot at the same target, the 
cresting serves as a means of individual identifica¬ 
tion. 

Arrow points, also called heads, vary from the 
lightweight tips used by target archers to the heav¬ 
ier field points used by some field archers and prac¬ 
ticing bowhunters. For specialized uses there are 
metal blunts, which are flat on the end; rubber 
blunts, which have a wide, flat front surface; non- 
skid points for shooting in the woods and fields; 
harpoon-like fish points; and broadheads, used by 
bowhunters. 

At one time archers made a lot of their own 
equipment. There were only a few manufacturers 
in the field, and not many stores carried archery 
gear. Today there are numerous manufacturers, 
and a wide variety of archery tackle is available 
in most places, with the result that not so many 
bowmen are engaged in producing their own equip¬ 
ment. 

The production of a modern bow is a compli¬ 
cated process, requiring the proper tools and a 
great deal of time and patience. Those who are 
experienced at home bowmaking have the tools 
and hard-earned know-how to do a good job. Other 
archery fans, unless they’re exceptionally talented 
craftsmen and have well-tooled workshops, are ad¬ 
vised to tread lightly in bowmaking. The most 
practical way for an inexperienced do-it-yourselfer 
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to make a bow is by buying a kit containing all the 
necessary materials and instructions. 

Arrow making is a very satisfying way for an 
archery fan to make some of his own equipment, 
at the same time saving some money. However, he 
should give careful consideration to it first, because 
there are several pitfalls. First, it's necessary to buy 
a fletching jig and a feather trimmer, two special 
tools which can't be used for anything else besides 
arrow making. In order to save an appreciable 
amount of money, the arrowsmith must buy his 
raw materials—shafts, feathers, nocks, points—in 
large quantities. Unless his own arrow mortality 
is unusually high, or unless he is able to sell arrows 
to other bowmen, he may lose money. Back in the 
days when most archers used wood shafts, arrow 
breakage was a serious problem. But since a dozen 
aluminum or fiberglass arrows will last almost 
indefinitely, the trend is away from individual 
archers investing in tools and raw materials. 

Learning to make a bowstring is fairly easy, but 
in general there is little practical incentive for the 
average bowman to make his own. Bowstrings, 
made of durable synthetic materials, don't break 
very often; and replacements are not expensive. 
Nevertheless, strings do sometimes snap, and for 
that reason every archer should carry an extra bow¬ 
string at all times. Bowstring wax, a beeswax prep¬ 
aration, should be applied to the string from time 
to time, and the user should check his string for 
fraying and other signs of wear. In the center of 
the string—and usually in the two loops—the string 
has a wrapping of thread called the “serving.” This 
acts as protection at the points of wear. 

The nocking point on a bowstring is the point 
of contact with the arrow nock. It is important that 
the arrow nock be positioned at the same point 
on the string with each shot. With most modern 
bows, arrows perform better when they are nocked 
slightly above the point at which the arrow makes 
a 90-degree angle with the bowstring. To make 
his own nocking point, the archer first makes an 
ink mark on the string at the 90-degree point. 
Then, a fraction of an inch above the 90-degree 
spot, he winds thread around the string serving 
until he has a little lump, which both locates the 
arrow nock on the string and prevents the arrow 
from slipping up or down. Several coats of house¬ 
hold cement will secure the wrapping of thread 
and make the nocking point permanent. If an arch¬ 
er doesn't care to wind on his nocking point, he 
can buy rubber or plastic devices which can be 
secured to the bowstring at the nocking point. 

In addition to his bow and arrows, the archer 
needs two leather accessories—an armguard to pro¬ 
tect the inside of his bow arm from the slapping 
of the bowstring, and a shooting glove or tab to 
shield his drawing fingers from the bowstring. 
Many experienced archers prefer the simplicity of 
a tab to the shooting glove, but the majority prefer 
the latter. 

The archer also needs a quiver to hold his ar¬ 
rows. Target archers, and most tournament field 
archers, use belt quivers, which hold a limited 
number of arrows in readiness on the bowman's 
hip. Some field archers use shoulder quivers, which 
will hold more arrows than belt quivers. 


Once equipped, the novice bowman should try 
to find an experienced archer who will give him 
some lessons in fundamentals. Although there are 
a few professional instructors in archery, it is not as 
easy for an archery beginner to get some coaching 
as it is for a tyro skeet shooter, golfer, or tennis 
player. If the budding bowman has no archers a- 
mong his acquaintances, he'll find immediate ben¬ 
efits from joining an archery club—preferably a 
field archery group if he plans to do any bowhunt¬ 
ing. Club members usually are glad to help get 
a new archer started, and some organizations have 
a special committee for this purpose. In areas 
where there is a considerable amount of archery 
interest, there are tackle shops which conduct class¬ 
es for novices. Still another source of coaching can 
be found in the commercial indoor archery lanes, 
whose management is glad to provide instruction 
to new archers. 

There are three methods of stringing, or brac¬ 
ing, a bow. The first is with the aid of a bow strin¬ 
ger, a mechanical affair which may be a simple 
pocket-size contraption or a more complicated 
piece of equipment. It’s better, however, for the 
archer to be able to brace the weapon himself, 
using one of the other two methods. 

To string a bow with the second method, called 
the step-through technique, hold the upper loop 
of the bowstring in your left hand. The lower end 
of the string is in place in the grooves of the 
bow's lower tip. In order to prevent the lower loop 
from slipping out of its grooves, archers use a 



Plate IX. To string a bow with the step-through method, 
the heel should be raised to keep the bow’s tip off the 
ground, and the string should be held on center. 

tight-fitting rubber sleeve stretched over the lower 
tip of the bow—or a rubber band can be wrapped 
tightly around the tip, holding the loop of the 
bowstring in place. Step over the bow with your 
right leg, holding the upper tip in your right hand 
and the lower tip across the outside of your left 
ankle. The inside of the bow’s handle section 
should be against the upper thigh of your right 
leg, while the left heel is raised to keep the tip 
off the ground. The string's upper loop is in your 
left hand. Bend the bow with your right hand and 
arm until you can slip the upper loop into place 
in the grooves of the bow's upper tip. Be sure that 
the fulcrum—the outside of your right thigh—is 
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exactly in the bow's middle, and that the string 
is parallel to the bow at all times during the brac¬ 
ing operation. 

In the third method of bracing a bow, the 
string's upper loop is around the bow's upper 
limb, where it can loosely slide up on the bow. 
Hold the bow by the handle with the right hand, 
the string side facing away from you. Raise the 
lower tip slightly off the ground and brace it 
against the inside of your right foot. The lower 
loop is securely in position in the bow's lower tip. 
With your left hand, push the bow's upper tip 
away from you while pulling with your right hand 
on the handle. As the bow bends, use your left 
hand to slide the upper bowstring loop up the bow 
and into the grooves on the upper tip. 

To unstring the bow with either method, simp¬ 
ly reverse the procedure. If it seems easier for you, 



Plate X. With the step-through method, the bow’s lower 

limb may become twisted if it is not done properly. 

switch right and left hands from those described 
above. 

The third method is favored by many archers, 
while just about as many use the second method. 
The second has the advantage of being somewhat 
easier and at the same time safer. One of the 
disadvantages of this method is that the bow's limbs 
can become twisted if the archer doesn't brace 
the bow properly. Some archers, using the third 
method, may receive a severe blow if the string is 
not properly seated in the upper tip, which may 
fly back to strike the bowman in the face. 

The development of shooting form is a requi¬ 
site for anyone who wishes to attain accuracy with 
the bow and arrow. The elements of archery form 
are: standing, nocking, drawing, holding aiming, 
releasing, and the follow-through. Each step in 
archery form must be standardized. The stance 
must be the same for every shot. The arrow must al¬ 
ways be nocked at the same spot on the bowstring. 
The string must be pulled back the same distance 
every time. The bow must be gripped exactly the 
same way, shot after shot. Any variation in form 
will result in a wild shot. If you don't eliminate the 
variables in bow-shooting, your chances of scoring 
consistent bull’s-eyes are equivalent to those of a 
rifleman whose rear sight changes with each shot, 


or whose bullet weight varies from cartridge to 
cartridge. 

The novice, of course, has the most to gain by 
learning to shoot a bow the right way. But the in¬ 
telligent, advanced archer appreciates the impor¬ 
tance of form too. When he throws an occasional 
erratic arrow, he knows the miss was caused by a 
lapse in the uniformity of his shooting. If a num¬ 
ber of his shots continue to go astray, he'll go 
back to the fundamentals of form. He checks the 
basic steps in his shooting and attempts to find 
out where he's going wrong. 

The average person should not attempt to learn 
proper archery form with a hunting bow. The 
fact that the weapon is heavy enough for hunting 
means that drawing it and holding it require con¬ 
siderable effort. To develop his form, the bowman 
can’t have any unnecessary distractions, such as 
making a conscious effort to draw the bow. Wheth¬ 
er he’s a beginner just learning or a veteran try¬ 
ing to corrrect shooting flaws, the bowman must 
work on his form with a bow that he can draw 
easily for an hour or more, completely without 
strain or fatigue. This may involve the expense of 
another bow, and probably a second set of arrows 
to match. But if he wants to shoot well—in the 
hunting field, in competition, or just for fun— 
he’ll find the expense is money well spent. 

For this type of basic training, the target face 
should be large and the shooting distance should 
be short. When shooting at a big bull’s-eye from 
a short range, you’ll hit it every time. This re¬ 
lieves you of worrying about missing the target’s 
center and leaves your mind free to concentrate 
on other things which are more important for the 
present. In learning archery form, accuracy is sec¬ 
ondary. In most cases, once the correct shooting 
form is developed, accuracy will take care of itself. 

The first step, standing, is simple, although many 
archery instructors devote a great deal of time to 
it. Taking a position about 15 yards from the 
bull’s-eye, stand so your left shoulder faces the tar¬ 
get. If you're a southpaw, simply reverse the hand 
procedures given in these instructions. An archer’s 
stance is something like the position assumed by 
a batter who wants to drive the baseball over the 
center-field fence. The feet are more or less par¬ 
allel, pointing at right angles to the line of shoot¬ 
ing. Your weight should be evenly distributed on 
the feet, which are far enough apart to give you 
steady balance and a comfortable, relaxed posi¬ 
tion. The body should be erect but not stiff. 

There are several descriptions of the proper 
way to grip a bow. Some bowmen say they grasp 
the bow exactly as they'd place the left hand on 
a baseball bat. Others say the correct grip is simi¬ 
lar to the way you pick up a heavy suitcase by its 
handle; or that you should visualize the bow as 
another person with whom you're shaking hands. 
All these descriptions add up to about the same 
thing. The important point about gripping your 
bow is that you do it exactly the same way and in 
precisely the same spot each time. Avoid clutch¬ 
ing the handle with all your fingers squeezing 
tightly. The lighter your touch, the better. You 
should hold the bow loosely but securely. In order 
to maintain a light touch, many tournament arch- 
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ers use wrist slings, which attach the bow loosely 
to the bow hand. With a wrist sling, it isn't nec¬ 
essary to clutch the bow. The weapon is held 
against the hand by the pressure of the drawn 
bowstring, instead of by clenched fingers. Upon 
release, the bow drops from the hand but is 
caught by the sling. 

Uniformity is also the important thing about 
nocking an arrow, or placing it on the bowstring. 
Obviously, you can’t get consistent shooting if you 
nock one arrow at the string’s center and the next 
arrow a fraction of an inch higher or lower. This 
is why a nocking point, discussed earlier, is a must. 
When you fit an arrow to your string, the nocking 
point will assure you of consistent arrow place¬ 
ment. 

Before you draw, turn your head to the left, 
facing the target. Raise and extend the left arm 
until the bow comes up to the level of your eyes. 
The left arm can be straight or slightly crooked 
at the elbow, and it should be relaxed. A number 
of archery experts recommend a straight bow arm, 
and just about as many authorities are in favor 
of the arm being slightly bent at the elbow. It’s 
immaterial which type of bow arm an archer de¬ 
cides to adopt, but the thing to remember is to 
hold the arm the same way for every shot. 

Tilt the bow’s upper tip slightly to the right, to 
about a one o’clock position. The first three fin¬ 
gers of your right hand are on the string, with the 
nock lightly held between the index finger and 
the next finger, so that you have one finger above 
and two fingers below the nock. The drawing 
fingers are bent, allowing the string to ride in the 
groove of the fingers’ first joints. During the draw, 
you must maintain the same bend in the fingers. If 
you curl the fingers further while drawing, you’ll 
cause the shaft to fall off to the left. 

As you start to pull back on the string, use your 
right shoulder and back muscles and relax the 
right arm and hand. Try to think of your right 
arm and hand as a long lever with a hook on the 
end, without power, and activated by the shoulder 
and back muscles. Bring your right hand back to 
your face. Your head should be tilted a bit to the 
right. The right elbow should be shoulder-high, 
and there should be a continuous line from your 
arrowhead back to the right elbow. Your first 
couple of draws may cause a good bit of exertion, 
since you’re using a new combination of muscles; 
and you may have to fight off a tendency to move 
your head forward to meet the string. 

You must have uniformity in all components 
of the draw—the bend of your left elbow, the angle 
of your head, and the length of your draw. If one 
arrow is fully drawn and the next one is pulled 
back shorter by as much as a half-inch, the second 
shot will hit lower on the target. For this reason, 
it’s imperative that the right hand be drawn back 
to a specific point, rather than an indefinite spot 
an inch or so away from the face. 

The spot on your face at which the right hand 
comes to rest is the anchor point. In a sense, it 
corresponds to the rear sight on a rifle. Any change 
in the location of the anchor point is reflected in 
the arrow’s direction and elevation. Some bowmen 



prefer a spot on the right cheek, but many field 
archers and bowhunters anchor with the first or 
second drawing fingers pressed against the corner 
of the mouth. That way, they have a definite spot 
for the anchor. Target archers, who shoot at long¬ 
er distances, anchor under the chin and hold their 
heads erect. But the higher anchor is preferred 
by hunting bowmen, because it puts the arrow 
closer to the shooter’s eye and on a closer plane 
to the line of sight. 

It’s impossible to explain in writing a method 
of aiming that will satisfy all archers. Some arch¬ 
ers aim by “feel.” Others know from experience 
how to hold the tip of the arrow at some point 
below, on, or above the bull’s-eye, depending on 
the distance. This is called point-of-aim shooting, 
and it has been highly developed by bare-bow 
tournament field archers. 

With another aiming technique, archers have 
adjustable sights on their bows. The highest tour¬ 
nament scores are shot by sight-shooters, and 
plenty of bowhunters have taken big game with 
the aid of bowsights. Many tournament shooters 
employ sights with tiny pendulums or other de¬ 
vices to indicate whether the bow is vertical, and 
some even use telescopic sights, which are not 
very practical on game. Many veteran non-sighters 
put sights on their bows temporarily, in order to 
concentrate on other aspects of their form, such as 
the bow arm, the anchor, or the release. Sight- 
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shooting technique is not as easy as some people 
think; it requires great skill and much practice 
to be executed properly. 

Some archery coaches like to start new shooters 
with a bowsight, even though the bowman may 
not want to become a sight-shooter. The idea is 
that while learning, the beginner won’t be con¬ 
cerned with the problems of elevation and win¬ 
dage, and thus can devote all of his attention to 
developing his archery form. There are some ex¬ 
cellent sights on the market, but a simple one- 
good enough for experimenting—can be made 
with a strip of balsa wood or adhesive tape and 
a roundheaded pin. Put the strip on the side of 
the bow facing the target, a few inches above the 
arrow rest. Stick the pin in so the head protrudes 
on the bow’s left side. Then, by trial and error, 
move the pin in and out, up and down, until it’s 
adjusted for your introductory, short-range shoot¬ 
ing. 

To shoot without a sight, concentrate your vi¬ 
sion on the target from about 15 yards and shoot 
a few arrows. Your first couple of shots may be 
wide, but after that you should find yourself com¬ 
pensating so that your groups are pretty close. 
Now move back 10 yards and take a few shots. 
Again, you’ll probably find the first arrow or two 
will be low. But if you concentrate on the bull’s- 
eye with your mind and eyes, your shooting should 
improve. An archer with good co-ordination can 
develop into a good instinctive shooter if he puts 
in plenty of practice from different ranges and if 
his form is good. 

You can also try the point-of-aim method, or 
gap system, which involves many hours of prac¬ 
tice too. Start at 15 yards and come to full draw. 
Look at the bull's-eye, but with your secondary 
vision note the location of your arrow point with 
relation to the target. If your shot scores, hold the 
tip of the next arrow the same distance below the 
bull. Assuming your stance, draw, anchor, and re¬ 
lease are the same, you’ll get another good hit. By 
doing enough shooting at all yardages, you’ll ac¬ 
quire the knack or knowing where to hold for any 
reasonable range. 

Holding is the pause between the time the 
archer comes to full draw and the time he re¬ 
leases. Aiming takes place during the hold, and 
it’s then that the archer’s muscle tension reaches 
its peak. A bowhunter rarely has time for a long 
hold, so it’s best to learn to aim and hold and get 
the arrow on its way within a couple of seconds 
after commencing the draw. There are two things 
to guard against while perfecting your hold. One 
is “creeping”—letting the bowstring creep for¬ 
ward a fraction of an inch before letting it go. 
The other thing to avoid is the tendency to snap¬ 
shoot—releasing before you come to a full draw 
or before your aiming is complete. Having a fel¬ 
low archer as an observer is a big asset, because 
it’s possible to fall into the creeping habit without 
being aware of it. 

Releasing is sometimes as big a problem for 
advanced bowmen as for beginners. It must be 
done smoothly and firmly; it must be executed 
quickly but without any jerking motion. The arch¬ 


er is ready for the release, or loose, at that instant 
when he’s at full draw, when he knows his aim is 
on target, and when he’s tightly anchored, with 
complete tension in all his shooting muscles. The 
loose is accomplished by relaxing the drawing 
fingers. It must be done in such a way that the 
bowstring is not pulled to the right or in any other 
direction. One instructor teaches his pupils how 
to release by having them hold a bucket by the 
handle with their string fingers and then relaxing 
the fingers until the bucket drops straight to the 
ground. 

The follow-through in archery is something of 
a misnomer, but no one has yet come up a term 
which better describes it. Essentially, it’s simply 
a matter of maintaining position for a second or 
two after the loose. The string fingers relax, the 
arrow leaves the bow, and the archer stands rigid 
—his bow arm up, his right hand at his cheek— 
until the arrow hits. 

There are some very good archers who deviate 
from standard archery form and are quite success¬ 
ful. These unorthodox approaches are effective 
for some advanced bowmen, but all experienced 
archery coaches agree that a thorough schooling in 
standard form is the best foundation for success¬ 
ful bow-shooting. 

It’s a rare instance when a bowhunter, while 
shooting at a game animal, can follow all the steps 
in classical archery form. Since hunting terrain is 
seldom level, the bowman can’t always distribute 
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Plate XII. A perfect follow-through. The bowman holds his 
position until the arrow hits the target. 
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his weight on both feet or have his feet parallel. 
He may be sitting on a log or kneeling when he 
gets a chance for a shot. The quarry may appear 
behind him and he’ll have to shoot by twisting 
his body at the waist. Consequently, the smart 
hunting archer does his final practice shooting 
from a variety of positions. Nevertheless, if he dis¬ 
ciplines himself in learning correct form, he’ll end 
up a better all-around marksman and a more suc¬ 
cessful bowhunter. 

Although the all-wood bows of a generation ago 
required a great deal of careful handling, modern 
archery weapons need very little special care. To¬ 
day’s laminated glass-and-wood bows, made by rep¬ 
utable manufacturers, seldom break when not mis¬ 
treated. The bow should not be stored in a damp, 
overheated place. It should not be propped up in 
a corner, but should be stored in a horizontal pos¬ 
ition and in a padded case if possible, At the end 
of the shooting day, the archer should unstring his 
bow. If the bow should get wet, it probably won’t 
be damaged; but it should be wiped dry with a 
clean, soft cloth. It’s a good idea to give it an 
occasional coating of furniture wax, well rubbed 
in. 

The bowstring should never be pulled back and 
released unless there’s an arrow in place. Without 
the arrow to absorb part of the shock, the bow and 
bowstring are put under a terrific strain. The string 
should be waxed at intervals, should be kept free 
of grit and dirt particles, and should be replaced 
if it shows any signs of fraying. 

Aluminum or glass arrows require very little 
care. If possible, when not used for a long period, 
they should be kept in racks or in their original 
boxes, which have separators. This is especially 
important with wood arrows, which will warp if 
not stored carefully. If the fletching becomes wet 
and the feathers become matted, they can be 
revived by holding them over a steam kettle. Some 
bowhunters spray their feathers with a special 
waterproofing compound in order to protect the 
fletching from rain and snow. 

Bows and arrows are not toys. They should be 
treated with as much respect as any other poten¬ 
tially lethal weapons. A drawn bow should never 
be pointed at any person, nor at any animal which 
is not legally huntable. An archer should never 
shoot an arrow into the air aimlessly, because he 
has no control over where it will land. The target 
backstop should be large enough to stop wild 
shots. Field archers, when looking for arrows that 
missed the backstop, lean their bows or a piece of 
clothing over the target face, as a signal to other 
shooters who may arrive unexpectedly at the shoot¬ 
ing position. Experienced bowmen never shoot at 
a target unless they have a clear, unobstructed view 
of the line of flight. 

The best type of practice shooting for bowhunt¬ 
ers is at ranges of 35 yards and under. Statistically, 
the average bow-killed deer is shot from a distance 
of about 30 yards. The archer should be a good 
enough hunter to be able to get within 30 yards 
of his game. This proximity requisite is the big 
difference between gunning and bowhunting for 
deer; the latter is a sport which clearly puts more 
emphasis on the individual’s ability as a hunter. 


and less dependence on his weaponry. He must be 
able to use his weapons efficiently when the time 
comes, but he can’t rely on his artillery to make up 
for a lack of hunting know-how. 

It’s best for bowhunters to use the heaviest bow 
they can shoot with accuracy. While they don't 
want to be overbowed, they should realize that the 
more power they have in their bow (provided they 
can shoot it accurately) the better their chances 
are. It’s wise to check with local hunting regula¬ 
tions, as some states have minimum bow-weight 
requirements, such as 30 or 40 pounds. Some other 
states demand that the bow be powerful enough 
to propel a hunting arrow over a specific number 
of yards, 125 yards in certain cases. 

Ideally, the average bowhunter should shoot 
frequently—every day if possible—for two months 
prior to the hunting season. In addition to sharp¬ 
ening his shooting eye, this should condition him 
to handling a fairly heavy bow. At first, perhaps 
he’ll be able to shoot only a dozen or so arrows 
during his practice session, but after several weeks 
of steady practice he ought to be able to shoot 
without tiring for an hour or more. If he keeps it 
up, his aiming technique will be as steady as a 
rock by the season’s opening, and he’ll have the 
maximum chance of making a killing shot. 

In the early stages of his preparatory shooting 
for the hunt, the bowman may want to use arrows 
with field points, because they can be pulled from 
a straw target more easily and without damaging 
the butt. But a bowhunter should log plenty of 
hours of practice with broadheads—the actual ar¬ 
rows used on game. It’s possible to switch the field 
points with broadheads, but it’s much better to 
have one set of field-tipped arrows for preliminary 
practice, and another set of broadheads for the 
final warm-up shooting before the hunting season. 

Even better than shooting at bull’s-eye targets is 
practicing on life-size paper deer targets. This adds 
a note of realism to the practice session and, more 
important, gets the bowman out of the habit of 
looking for a bull's-eye as an aiming point. 

There’s another excellent form of warm-up shoot¬ 
ing for the hunting season: roaming through woods 
and fields, shooting at old stumps, sticks, leaves, 
and bits of paper. For this type of practice, many 
bowhunters use blunt-pointed arrowheads, which 



Plate XIII. One type of blunt arrowhead, designed so 
arrow will not skid or lose itself in turf (left). Two of 
the many broadhead designs that are acceptable (right). 
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are also used in hunting some kinds of small game 
where shocking power is more important than pen¬ 
etration. A good example of the usefulness of 
blunts is in squirrel hunting. If the blunt head 
strikes its target in a vulnerable area, it will kill 
the squirrel. But if the blunt should miss the 
squirrel and strike a high limb, it will bounce off 
the tree instead of sticking in, as would be the 
case with a broadhead. 

There are more than forty different broadhead 
designs, most of which are acceptable. A broadhead 
arrow kills by severing blood vessels and causing 
hemorrhage. The flat, two-edged blade is consid¬ 
ered best by many archers, because it is believed to 
penetrate better and therefore be likely to slice 
more blood vessels. A somewhat higher percentage 
of bowhunters favor three- or four-bladed broad- 
heads on the theory that the multibladed heads 
offer more cutting surfaces. Some broadheads have 
actual razor-blade inserts which do a lot of damage 
and which can be replaced when dull. The other 
broadheads should be sharpened to a razor-like 
edge with a file. Some archers, realizing the im¬ 
portance of keen broadheads, finish the sharpening 
job with a hone and even strop the blades on their 
hunting boots. 

The important factors in broadhead selection are 
durability, the ability to take and hold a keen edge, 
and flight characteristics. If the steel in the head is 
not of good quality, it will bend when it strikes 
bone. A good steel broadhead, well sharpened with 
a file or an oilstone, should penetrate an animal’s 
skull, slice through a rib, or break the spine. If 
the broadhead design is not aerodynamically sound 
(and if it is not perfectly centered on the shaft), it 
will tend to windplane in flight. 

There’s a big contrast between the tackle of the 
well-equipped bowhunter and that of the tourna¬ 
ment shooter. The armguard and shooting glove 
may be the same, but the hunter’s bow is heavier, 
as are the broadhead arrows. The hunter—especially 
when he’s in remote, brushy, or rocky country— 
has several spare bowstrings. The strings on his bow 
may be equipped with small ball-like rubber 
objects at each end. These are brush buttons, and 
they prevent twigs and branches from becoming 
wedged between the string and the bow’s tip. Brush 
buttons also tend to dampen the twang of the bow¬ 
string, although string silencers do a better job. 
Since the explosive noise of a released bowstring 
may alarm an unsuspecting game animal and cause 
him to “jump the string,” silencers are very im¬ 
portant in bowhunting. Several different makes and 
shapes are available. Made of rubber, the two 
silencers are placed on the string six inches or more 
from the ends. Some archers make their own 
silencers by tying three-inch strips of wide rubber 
bands to the string. 

A good hunting quiver must hold enough arrows 
for a day’s hunt. Also, it must hold them securely 
so they won’t rattle and so they can be withdrawn 
quickly, quietly, and with a minimum of arm 
motion. In some types of hunting country, it may 
be necessary for an archer to carry a supply of at 
least twelve broadhead arrows, in addition to a few 
blunts for occasional practice shots or shots at 


small game. Consequently, a good many bowhunt¬ 
ers use shoulder quivers, because they hold the 
greatest number of arrows. 

Bow quivers are favored by some hunting archers 
too. Holding from four to eight arrows, depending 
on the design, a bow quiver is attached to the bow 
and holds the arrows parallel to the bowstring. 
Although it adds some weight to the bow, a bow 
quiver permits the hunter to go through heavy 
brush which would be difficult to negotiate while 



Plate XIV. Bow quivers are popular with many bow- 
hunters, because they are good in brush and permit a 
quick second shot. 
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Plate XV. Hunting bowsights have fixed settings 


wearing a shoulder quiver. With a bow .quiver the 
archer can take a shot, then make a couple of quick 
wrist movements, and his weapon will be reloaded. 

Bowhunters use belt quivers too, but most of 
them bear little resemblance to the belt quivers of 
the tournament archer. One of the most popular 
belt quivers for hunters has clips which hold six 
or eigftt arrows securely. The hunter can disengage 
an arrow easily and, when necessary, can slide the 
quiver around on his belt so it will not tangle in 
brush. 

Another successful hunting quiver is one which 
is secured in the center of the archers back. Car¬ 
ried in the same way as a backpack, the center-pack 
quiver is designed so the hunter can disengage an 
arrow from the quiver’s bottom. This results in 
fast, silent arrow removal, with a minimum of arm 
motion. 

The bowhunter may have a sight mounted on his 
bow; but if so, it bears little similarity to the com¬ 
plicated bowsights of the target archers. Hunting 
bowsights, though adjustable, are set at the begin¬ 
ning of the season and remain fixed during the 
hunt. The sight pin may be set for 30 yards, and 
the hunter will know where to hold for other dis¬ 
tances up to 50 or 60 yards. Some hunting sights 
have several preset pins, which can each be used 
for different yardages. 

Most veteran hunting archers consider camou¬ 
flage clothing an important asset; some even go for 
the face mask and camouflage gloves. A pocket 
file is helpful for touching up broadheads. Binocu¬ 
lars, a knife, and a pocket saw are handy, and in 
cold weather a handwarmer is a must to keep the 
string fingers ready for action. Animal scents are 
used too, not so much to lure the game as to cover 
the human odor. 


There’s an archery version of the chemical dart 
gun. It consists of a special hypodermic arrow¬ 
head which is loaded with a drug and which will 
subdue a deer if it strikes almost anywhere but the 
lower legs. Although it has been used successfully 
in experimental bowhunts, it’s doubtful that the 
hypodermic arrowhead would be generally accepted 
either by state game departments or by archers 
themselves. 

Bowhunting is one of man’s oldest sports and 
one of his most efficient weapons for providing 
food as well as for warfare. Some modern historians 
go so far as to state that bows and arrows have 
killed more people during the course of world 
history than all other weapons combined. 

For thousands of years, the tides of ancient 
civilizations have ebbed and flowed with the devel¬ 
opment of the bow. Beginning with Stone Age 
hunters, the bow was responsible for military vic¬ 
tories by Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians. Israelites, 
Chaldeans, Hittites, Mongols, Vikings, and Orien¬ 
tals. Because the bow was such an important part 
of their cultures, the ancient peoples devoted a 
great deal of attention and ingenuity toward im¬ 
proving their archery weapons. 

Historically, the height of archery achievement 
was embodied in the English longbowmen, who 
subdued armor-clad horsemen as well as crossbow¬ 
men. So important was archery in England that at 
one time every male Briton between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty was compelled by law to own a 
bow and to practice with it regularly. In many 
crucial battles, archers determined the course of 
world history. The story of Robin Hood and his 



Plate XVI. Most experienced hunting archers appreciate 
the value of camouflage clothing as an aid in getting close 
to their game. 



Plate XVII. Shooting events such as this draw large crowds. 
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Merrie Men—part legend and part factual—demon¬ 
strated the romantic influence of archery on an 
England that emerged as a dominant world power, 
partly as a result of bows and arrows. 

In our own country, the American Indians had 
a reputation as a great bowmen. We know now, 
however, that the redmen were inferior archers— 
not because of a lack in their physical prowess, but 
because of their crude, inefficient bows and arrows. 
Excellent stalkers and master hunters, the Indians 
had more than enough native cunning to make 
up for the deficiencies of their weapons. 

Aside from the Indians, archery was non-existent 
in the U. S. until 1828,when some fashionable peo¬ 
ple in Philadelphia introduced the sport here after 
seeing their friends in England shooting at targets 
on spacious lawns. It was not until after the Civil 
War, though, that archery really caught on. Two 
Confederate veterans, Maurice and Will Thomp¬ 
son, were responsible for popularizing the sport 
through their books and stories of bowhunting in 
the wilds of the Deep South. 

Archery enjoyed mild popularity through the 
turn of the century, but would probably have faded 
had it not been for a remarkable coincidence in 
California in 1911. An Indian, the last survivor of 
his tribe, wandered into the town of Oroville and 
gave himself up. He was naked, starving, terrified 
of whites, and unable to communicate with them, 
but he had once been a fine hunter. The Indian’s 
name was Ishi, and since he was a living example 
of a Stone Age man, the anthropologists at the 
University of California became interested in him. 
He was taken to the University for study, and 
lived there until he died in 1916. 

During this period, a physician was called in to 
supervise Ishi’s health care. An enduring friendship 
developed between the doctor and the primitive 
man. To keep Ishi happy, the physician went hunt¬ 
ing with him and was thus introduced to bowhunt¬ 
ing. After Ishi’s death the doctor continued his 
interest in archery, becoming an expert bowhunter 
and tackle maker. His hunting exploits aroused a 
new surge of interest in archery, and bowhunting 
started the comeback which is still going on today. 
The physician was Dr. Saxton Pope, the father of 
modern bowhunting, who, along with his hunting 
companion Art Young, has already been mentioned. 

Prior to World War II, the country had been 
intrigued by the trick shooting and daring bow¬ 
hunting adventures of Howard Hill. He made a 
series of movie shorts and became known to mil¬ 
lions of people, who got a new appreciation of 
archery from his films. Hill was an excellent 
stalker, a fine shot, and a born showman. In the 
postwar years he continued to put on shooting 
exhibitions and make many personal appearances. 
He went on safari to Africa, where he made a 
feature film showing how he used his longbow to 
take African big game, including an elephant. 

During the fifties and sixties, Fred Bear, head of 
an archery manufacturing firm, attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the hunting public. Through numerous 
films and magazine articles, he depicted the chal¬ 
lenge of bowhunting and the efficiency of archery 
tackle when expertly handled. Bear also went to 



Plate XVIII. It takes an unusually good trophy to be 
listed on the records of the Pope and Young Club. 


Africa and all over North America, where he was 
successful in taking every recognized species of 
native big game, including many record trophies. 

Every type of North American big game has been 
taken by bowhunters, who have their own organiza¬ 
tion to keep track of their top trophies. It’s called 
the Pope and Young Club, and, like the gunner’s 
Boone and Crockett Club, is named for two men 
who figured prominently in the history of the sport. 
The Pope and Young Club uses the same measuring 
system as the Boone and Crockett Club, but the 
minimum standards are slightly lower. In other 
words, for a trophy North American big-game 
animal to be listed in the bowhunters’ permanent 
record book, it does not need to score quite as 
many points as are required for official listing in 
the Boone and Crockett Club records. The stan¬ 
dards nevertheless are high in the Pope and Young 
Club, and it takes an unusually good big-game 
specimen to be recognized by the organization. 

One of the first questions asked by a non-archer 
is: What is the bow’s maximum killing range? This 
is a tough question, because the answer has no 
bearing on the practical use of the bow in hunting. 
Actually, a well-sharpened broadhead arrow, when 
shot from a hunting bow, is deadly to the full 
extent of its flight. If the bow will cast the arrow 
for 200 yards, the arrow will kill at that range, 
providing it hits its target in a vulnerable place. 
However, no archer can expect to hit an animal at 
such a range. A few expert bowhunters can place 
their shots fairly consistently at distances over 70 
yards. Most bowmen know, however, that it’s pure 
luck if their arrow finds its mark from more than 
60 yards. This is why most experienced bow¬ 
hunters like to confine their shooting to animals 
that are under 40 yards away. 
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Next to deer, the favorite big-game targets of 
bowhunters are black bears, moose, caribou, and 
elk. Generally, archers hunt these species with the 
same hunting techniques used by riflemen, except 
for the fact that a bowman must get so much closer 
to the animal. Wild boar and wild Spanish goats, 
though neither big game nor native North Ameri¬ 
can animals, also provide sporty bowhunting. 

All types of small game provide good bowhunt¬ 
ing sport. Woodchucks are probably the most popu¬ 
lar target, because they present the same set of 
hunting problems as deer to archers. Because of 
the chuck's comparatively small size, the bowman 
must be skilled enough to close in for a short- 
range shot, and even then he must be a good sharp¬ 
shooter to hit such a small target. 

In addition to squirrels, rabbits, and raccoons, 


bowhunters frequently hunt foxes and coyotes in 
some parts of the country. The preferred method 
of hunting these two wary predators is by using a 
varmint call to lure the animals to within bow 
range. As far as game birds are concerned, the 
most popular with archers are turkeys and ringneck 
pheasants. Commercial preserves are ideal for bow¬ 
hunters, who need to take a good many shots 
before dropping a flying pheasant. 

In the spring and summer, bowfishing attracts 
thousands of archers. The most shot-at underwater 
targets are carp, which offer plenty of action when 
they're on their spawning run. At times the carp 
are so thick that an archer can impale two or three 
fish on one shot. Freshwater bowfishermen also find 
good sports in shooting at garfish, suckers, and 
snapping turtles. Bowmen can do their fish shoot- 
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Plate XIX. Many bowhunters favor strategically located tree stands. 
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ing from the banks of a stream or lake, but they 
often get better results by operating from a boat. 

Many trophies are more spectacular than deer, 
but none is more challenging for the hunting bow¬ 
man. Even archers who have shot African elephants, 
Bengal tigers, and Alaskan brown bears, agree that 
the North American deer, particularly the white- 
tail, is the trickiest adversary for a bowhunter. 

To hunt deer successfully, the archer must first 
be operating in hunting country where there are 
substantial numbers of deer. To a much greater 
extent than the rifleman, the bowman must be a 
skilled hunter, familiar with the terrain and with 
a broad fund of deer lore. Since his weapons have 
a limited range, he must be able to maneuver to 
within a short distance of his wily target. He must 
have the best possible equipment, and he must be 


a good marksman. Two other important consid¬ 
erations for the deer-hunting archer are keen 
broadheads and the ability to pick a definite spot to 
aim for, rather than becoming rattled and shooting 
at the whole animal. 

Archers aim for the deer’s chest cavity, hoping 
the broadhead will slice into the heart or lungs, 
or both. A broadhead’s sharpened blades cause a 
tremendous amount of hemorrhage, and are deadly 
with a chest hit. If the arrow misses the chest, but 
severs a major artery in another part of the animal, 
the deer is as good as in the bag. For example, it’s 
not unusual for a deer to be struck in the thigh 
and—if the broadhead cuts the femoral artery— 
succumb quickly due to loss of blood. Liver, neck, 
brain, and spine shots are sure things too, but the 
archer who makes such a shot almost never does it 



Plate XX. Wild turkeys are tough targets for hunting archers. 
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Plate XXI. Ringneck pheasant hunting is great sport for 
bowhunters, many of whom hunt the birds on commercial 
shooting preserves. 


because he planned it that way. When the broad- 
head hits a non-vital area, the animal usually 
recovers fully. Its body heat in time loosens the 
cement holding the broadhead to the shaft, which 
drops out. The animal then builds up a gristle 
deposit around the broadhead and as a rule shows 
no ill effects. 

In hunting deer, most archers do not resort to 


organized drives, as is the case with many gunners. 
Stalking is often productive for bowhunters, but 
the success of a stalk depends to a great extent on 
the type of country. The majority of the archer- 
killed deer are shot from stands. Strategically lo¬ 
cated tree stands produce good shooting sometimes, 
as do blinds built adjacent to deer trails and feed¬ 
ing areas. 

Arrows used in bowfishing are made of solid 
fiberglass, instead of the tubular material used by 
hunters and field archers. The solid glass shaft, 
being heavier, offers better water penetration. The 
harpoon-like point is equipped with either one or 
two barbs, which can be recessed or retracted for 
pulling the arrow out of a speared fish. The line 
runs from the arrow to the reel, which is attached 
to the bow. Most bow reels have no moving parts 
and are merely round drums on which the line is 
coiled. 

Archers who live near some of the coastal areas 
have a chance to shoot sharks and sting rays, both 
of which can provide fast action and a certain 
element of danger. When shooting at these larger 
marine targets, bowfishermen usually do not rig 
their tackle with a bowreel. Instead, they coil the 
heavy line loosely on the boat's deck. One end of 
the line is tied to the fish arrows, while the other 
end is attached to a large plastic float. A shark or 
a ray, after being struck with a fish arrow, makes 
a fierce run, pulling out the line in a flash. The 
archer then flips his float overboard and can 
observe its progress across the water’s surface. In 
deep water, the fish may head for the bottom, in 
which case the float soon wears him down. When 
exceptionally big fish are shot, it may require sev¬ 
eral hits with different arrows; then, with a number 
of lines in him, the monster can be hauled in, 
gaffed, and dispatched. 

Chuck hunting and bowfishing during spring 
and summer; deer hunting in the fall; pheasant 
shooting on a commercial preserve; indoor compe¬ 
tition during the cold months; field and target 
archery through most of the year, with the whole 
family participating; relatively inexpensive equip¬ 
ment—with all these advantages, no wonder arch¬ 
ers think theirs is a sport for all seasons and for 
all sportsmen. 



Plate XXII. Fish points have retractable barbs so the archer can easily pull the arrow out of a skewered fish. 
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With professional tourneys offering thousands of 
dollars in prize money, and with bows and arrows 
capable of killing any animal on earth, archery has 
come a long way through the years. Manufacturers 
continue to produce improved archery equipment, 
and interest is still mounting. One of the leading 


sportsmen’s publications. Outdoor Life, recognizes 
archery as a major sport and has a regular monthly 
archery column along with the magazine’s other 
departments. There is every indication that the 
ancient weapons will be a part of the sportsmen’s 
arsenal for many years to come. 



Plate XXIII. Thousands of archers are attracted by the 
sport of bowfishing for carp. 
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BACKPACKING TRIPS 

Since the termination of World War II, hiking 
and backpacking trips have become a national 
pastime. More and more men, women, and their 
children are hiking over long eastern trails or 
tramping into the back areas of the middle western 
parks. Or they are packing their gear and equip¬ 
ment into the vast areas of our huge wilderness 
areas. Along with this tremendous increase in 
hiking has come a complete re-appraisal of the art 
and the science of backpacking. 

Backpacking is a method of carrying weight by 
walking with the weight attached to or resting 
upon the carrier's back. For thousands of years this 
has been the basic method of moving impediments 
from one place to another in both the Orient and 
the Near East. Porters still continue to carry loads 
of astonishing weight, some running as high as 
four hundred pounds. In connection with studies 
sponsored by the government, engineers roamed 
these undeveloped areas of the world to determine 
how best to apply these methods of carrying dead¬ 
weights in order to improve backpacking tech¬ 
niques for Americans. 

An entirely new concept of weight-carrying 
emerged from these studies, based on load leverage 
and distribution of weight—regardless of the type 
of load and without confining the carrier's move¬ 
ments. A modern pack should give the carrier a 
base on which to build the load to be carried, 
placing the lighter items on the bottom and so 
arranging the heavier items as to place the bulk 
of the weight near the top of the shoulders and 



Plate I. Himalayan Industries Pak (the K-2) weighing 
48 ounces. This lightweight portage pack carries game, 
equipment, and supplies. 


close to the body. This ability to customize the 
pack is an important feature of modern pack 
frames. Weight distribution may vary according to 
the type of hiking that is to be done. Packing gear 
for a short one-day trip calls for a different weight 
distribution from packing gear for an extended 
trip into the bush. 

The modern pack will hang in such a way that 
there is an upward thrust from the carrier's hips 
and legs, in addition to the lift and pull from the 
harness, without in any way binding around the 
carrier's arms or shoulders. The weight of the pack 
will be supported by the back, shoulders, and legs 
without binding or restricting the free movements 
of the back or arms. The shoulder and support 
straps will be continuous and will slide freely on 
their lift bars, providing a shock absorber in the 
event of a slip or fall. Equally important, there will 
be a constant circulation of air between the pack 
and the carrier's back. The pack frame will be 
light and strong, yet constructed to permit lashing 
a rucksack or load to it without difficulty. 

With such well-designed equipment, it is pos¬ 
sible to carry great weights with relative ease and 
comfort. However, packs should be so assembled 
that they will weigh, complete with frame and 
gear, under forty-five pounds. There is a tendency 
among novices to overload themselves and carry 
excessive gear. On a short portage it is often feas¬ 
ible to carry heavy loads for short distances; but 
if the entire journey is to be undertaken on foot, 
then the gross weight limit of the pack should be 
kept under forty-five pounds. 

The extensive use of magnesium, hollow ex¬ 
truded aluminum, nylon webbing, and foam shoul¬ 
der pads produces pack frames that run from 
twenty-nine ounces up to forty-seven ounces. Light¬ 
weight bags are available, made from nylon, that 
are both tough and water-resistant. A set of two 
bags will weigh around four pounds. 

There are three basic types of backpacking 
trips. The first is the short one-day hike away 
from the base of operation, whether it is a camp, 
car, or home. The second is where backpacking ties 
in with a canoe trip requiring that heavy loads be 
transported over relatively short distances between 
lakes. Or it could involve moving in supplies to a 
base camp. The third type of backpacking trip 
covers an extended excursion, of possibly several 
weeks, where the hunter carries all the necessary 
gear that he will require. Each of these three types 
of trips requires an entirely different approach. 
They must be considered separately. 

The short one-day trip, while simple, still 
requires some sound and intelligent planning. 
Fundamental comfort and safety rules must be 
met before embarking. The hunter who disregards 
them will live to regret his haste or lack of plan¬ 
ning. The type of area the hunter will travel con¬ 
trols to quite an extent the list of items that 
should be taken along. In southern areas, snakebite 
and anti-venom kits should be carried. A light 
jacket can often substitute for a woolen shirt. 
Water-purifying pills should be taken along in 
southern areas, whereas they are frequently not too 
necessary in the north country. 
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Plate II. Ranger Pak Bag (Himalayan Industries). This 
utility pack bag weighs 23 ounces and offers quick attach¬ 
ment to a frame. 


Whatever is to be taken should be carried in a 
lightweight bag, securely fastened to a pack frame. 
This will eliminate stuffing one’s pockets with odd 
gear that weighs down and clutters the clothing. 
There are certain articles that should be included 
in the light pack on the off chance that the 
hunter may become lost and have to spend the 
night in the woods. With a few simple necessities, 
an overnight stay in the woods can be a pleasant 
and stimulating experience rather than an un¬ 
happy nightmare. 

Articles that should be carried by the back¬ 
packing hunter are: 

Sandwich, chocolate, dried soup 

Camera, film, light meter (optional) 

20 extra rounds of ammunition 

1 small, good-quality knife with a 3- to 4-inch blade, 
suitable for skinning, gutting, and camp chores 

Waterproof matchbox and matches 

Spare compass 

Topographical map of the area to be hunted. (Location 
of the base camp should be marked, and area to be 
hunted should be laid out ahead of time.) 

Toilet paper 

Wool shirt or cruiser jacket 

2 pairs of wool socks 

Police whistle. (If seriously lost, it is easier to use a 
whistle than to shout.) 

Adequate first aid kit 

Snakebite kit and anti-venom kit if hunting in snake 
country 

Good-size aluminum drinking cup that can double as 
a soup kettle if it is necessary to spend the night 
in the woods 

Full-length plastic parka. These are very light in 
weight and can be pulled on over all clothing. 

If desired, a small hand ax 

There are small, very lightweight blocks and tackle 
that are capable of raising deer and bear off the 
ground to help in cleaning or skinning. These can 
be a great help 

A small, two-cell flashlight 


The question of whether or not to carry a can¬ 
teen can be best answered by the hunter himself. 
In northern areas where fresh, clean water is almost 
always available, the canteen is not necessary; but 
in southern areas one or even two canteens could 
be carried. Due to the light weight of the pack 
frames and bags, even two canteens added to the 
list of gear shown above will keep the total weight 
of the entire pack down to an easily managed 
weight of perhaps fifteen pounds. 

Only items that will be required during the 
day from time to time—such as a good-quality 
pocket knife, compass, waterproof matchbox, 
watch, and handkerchief—should be carried in the 
pocket. If the hunter smokes, then his cigarettes 
or tobacco should be carried, along with his 
matches or lighter, in his pocket. In addition to 
the cartridges carried in the rifle, a full magazine 
or full clip should be carefully rolled up in a spare 
handkerchief and kept in an easily reached pocket. 
Rolling the cartridges in a handkerchief will keep 
them from rattling and making noises which alarm 
game. If binoculars are carried, they should be 
hung inside the shirt or held by an elastic band 
that keeps them against the chest to prevent 
swinging. 

The hunter should carry and wear lightweight 
clothing to prevent excessive perspiration. It is 
always better to wear two light wool shirts than 
to wear one heavy coat or heavy shirt. The second 
shirt may always be lashed to the pack. 

It is advisable for the hunter to make up his 
pack ahead of time, check the weight, the feel, 
and the balance, and then—if possible—to take 
short walks with it to condition himself to carrying 



Plate III. This 130-B Pak weighing 42 ounces is perfect 
for hikers, hunters, and campers. It converts into a con¬ 
tour chair when not in use with a pack bag. 
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Plate IV. This rig offers plenty of room for a maximum 
load, including sleeping bag, and offers fully waterproof 
bags for camera and other gear. 

it. He will thus discover what minor changes should 
be made before he leaves. 

Heavy backpacking trips should be set up well 
in advance, with pack frames designed for heavy 
loads. These frames will carry five-gallon cans of 
gasoline, outboard motors, wooden chests of heavy 
gear, or bulky sleeping bags and similar equip¬ 
ment. Fortunately, a modern, heavy pack frame 
actually weighs only forty-seven ounces. It is de¬ 
signed to rest easily against the back and yet give 
full freedom of movement and full air circulation 
between the pack and the back. Any size load or 
any desired weight distribution may be arranged 
with these pack frames and the lashings that go 
with this type of outfit. Many backpackers still 
prefer using the tump line when handling extra¬ 
heavy packs. These lines fasten to any section of a 
pack frame and then pass around the carrier's fore¬ 
head. Such an arrangement helps take some weight 
off the shoulder straps and, with a foam-padded 
head rest, provides a comfortable and very prac¬ 
tical aid in handling heavy loads. 

With the above equipment, portaging or moving 
in supplies to a base camp can be accomplished 
with relatively little trouble. Loads as heavy as 
sixty or seventy pounds may be carried with ease 
over short distances. However, in working with 
heavy loads, always be certain not to slam heavy 
gear into or onto the pack frame. Do not drop the 
loaded frame onto hard ground or sharp rocks. 


If you cannot readily swing out of the loaded pack 
frame harness, sit down and rest the frame on the 
ground or on a large rock and then slip out of the 
harness. Heavy loads should be so balanced that 
the main weight rides high on the shoulders, with 
the heaviest objects as close to the carrier's back 
as possible. This is true of gear or game, or when 
packing out a heavy trophy head. 

Certain localities have developed specific types 
of packs that are still widely used and in much 
favor in those areas. One of these is the Indian 
pack basket, an old-time favorite in the northeast, 
particularly in the Adirondacks and Maine. This 
is a woven basket running in size from about 
twelve by nine by nine inches up to sixteen by ten 
by nine inches. A few are even larger. 

These baskets are carried by means of woven 
canvas straps that encircle the top of the basket 
and then pass down and beneath the bottom and 
come up to meet the shoulder straps at the inner 
side of the basket. The straps are easily adjustable 
and suspend the basket from the top of the inner 
side directly against the carrier’s back. In this way 
the weight is carried high. One of the great advan¬ 
tages of this basket is that it is soft and flexible 
and it moves and gives as the carrier's body, arms 
and back move. Being a basket, it may be filled 
with gear of various types without having to worry 
about lashings or packing. Duffle bags or sleeping 
bags may be lashed across the top of the basket, 
and with a tump line the carrier would have little 
trouble carrying a considerable load. 

Many hunters favor these pack baskets for light 
loads since they can take a medium size basket, 
throw in some gear, lash an extra jacket across the 
top and take off into the woods for one or two 
days' hunting. This arrangement is much more 
comfortable than the so-called rucksack that has a 
tendency to hang loosely and wing or bang against 
the back. 

In Alaska and in the northwest areas of both the 
United States and Canada the Alaskan packboard 
remains in constant use. This is simply a wooden 
frame that fits the back, across which heavy can¬ 
vas has been stretched. Only the canvas touches 
the carrier’s back. The load is strapped onto the 
other side of the wooden frame, which runs about 
an inch or two in thickness. Shoulder straps are 
added to make up a practical, simple packboard. 
It is this simplicity of manufacture that makes its 
use so widespread. 

The hunter who starts off on a pack train trip 
and sees an area that is inaccessible to the pack 
train may decide to backpack into this area. He can 
make up an Alaskan packboard, or a reasonable 
version of it, on the spot and take off for a couple 
of days' hunting on foot. 

Another makeshift version is the duffle bag. This 
can be stuffed with gear, lashed with rope, and 
slung on the back for short forays off the beaten 
path. But generally speaking the novice would do 
well to rely on the modern, highly developed 
equipment that is readily available today. 

For an extended trip back into the bush or 
rugged mountain areas, where a hunter must carry 
all of his gear and equipment, the heavy pack 
frame is an excellent choice. The few additional 
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ounces of weight will not matter, and they will 
allow for easier handling of the loads to be carried 
plus greater flexibility in packing. Once again, the 
hunter should plan his load to run about forty-five 
pounds. With today’s tents and sleeping bags, this 
is a very practical weight figure, one that will give 
the hunter comfort plus all necessities. This figure 
is for backpacking in northern areas. 

In the south, the forty-five pound weight load 
can be cut substantially, or other items may be 
carried to provide a few additional luxuries. In the 
southern regions a light wool blanket may be all 
the bedding that is needed, whereas in the north 
a good sleeping bag would be a definite require¬ 
ment. 

A heavy duty pack frame, a large pack bag of 
water-resistant nylon, and another water-resistant 
bag in which to carry the sleeping bag will weigh 
just under six pounds. This leaves a full thirty- 
nine pounds for gear and food. The following list 
covers the items that should be taken: 

Ax or machete 
One-man, lightweight tent 
Plastic ground cloth 
Sleeping bag 

40 extra rounds of ammunition 

Packet of fire starters for rainy weather 

Several waterproof match boxes and matches 

1 set of wool underwear 

3 sets of wool socks 

Plastic rain parka 

Silicone or grease for waterproofing boots 
Wool cruiser shirt 

Lightweight, tightly knit wool sweater 
Spare compass 

Topographical map of entire area to be hunted. Mark 
home base and area to be hunted. 

Good-quality hunting knife, with 3- to 4-inch blade, 
with sharpening stone 

Jointed brass cleaning rod, patches, oil for cleaning 
rifle 

1 pair low camp shoes or moccasins 
Soap, towel, toothbrush, etc. 

Knife, fork, spoon 
Toilet paper 

Camera, film, light meter 

3 insulated, nested drinking cups for soup and water 
Adequate first aid kit. Snakebite kit when necessary 

2 nested aluminum pots with folding handles 

1 small frying pan that fits inside the pots with fold¬ 
ing handle 

Fish hooks, lures, pack-in rod, etc. 

1 22/410 shotgun-rifle combination with ammunition 

The last two items are optional, but they would 
give the hunter a chance to vary his diet and his 
hunting. 

In southern areas, water purification tablets 
should be carried and perhaps a canteen for 
emergencies. 

On a trip of this duration, particularly in north¬ 
ern areas, the hunting coat should be carefully 
chosen. In its pockets the hunter should carry a 
watch, compass, handkerchief, and map. In addi¬ 
tion to filling the magazine of the rifle with car¬ 
tridges, the hunter should carry at least twenty 
additional cartridges in his coat. Plastic ammuni¬ 
tion boxes keep the cartridges clean, dry, and quiet. 
A small, two-cell flashlight should be taken along 
with a couple of spare batteries. A spare bulb 
should be kept in the base of the flashlight. A 
knife, nylon rope for lashing items or guying the 
tent, and binoculars are necessary equipment. The 


latter should be carried around the neck so that 
they hang inside the shirt. 

As for food to be taken on the trip, there are so 
many fine dried foods available today that the 
hunter has plenty of choices. Plastic bags will hold 
certain types of food together and keep them clean 
and dry with little or no additional weight. The 
plastic bags are transparent and permit the hunter 
to see what they contain without having to open 
each package. Oatmeal, sugar, salt, and coffee 
should be carried in aluminum cans. Chocolate and 
pemmican fill out the diet. As to the amounts of 
each to take, the following list is merely a guide: 

Oatmeal—4 lbs. 

Sugar—4 lbs. 

Salt-i lb. 

Instant coffee is light in weight and much more com¬ 
pact than regular coffee. If regular coffee is taken, 
1 to 2 lbs. should suffice 

Sweetened chocolate—2 lbs. 

Bacon—3 lbs. 

Pepper—4 to 6 ounces 

Pemmican—1 to 2 lbs. 

Dried soups and stews—5 lbs. 

Dried milk or canned milk 

Note: Any of the new, modem dehydrated food packs 
may be substituted. Each 6-man package will show a 
weight saving of near 80%. 

The above listing will vary considerably with the 



Plate V. The K-2 Himalayan shown without load. It will 
handle the heavier loads, including scientific instruments 
and mechanical devices, or food for a full month. 
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hunter's personal tastes. With the foods on the 
market today, he should have no difficulty in pro¬ 
viding a varied and ample diet within required 
weight limitations. Furthermore, the hunter will 
vary his diet with game that he will shoot. The 
entire outfit listed above will run around forty-five 
pounds. 

The first few days should be deliberately planned 
to toughen up the hunter—unless, of course, he is 
an experienced and hardy woodsman. If not, then 
he should plan to spend at least three or four days 


getting acquainted with his pack, his equipment, 
and his ability to handle it. Five or six miles a day 
could be enough walking for the novice. He should 
not overdo at the start. In many areas of the coun¬ 
try, such a long-range backpacking trip will take 
the hunter into areas inaccessible by car or pack 
train, and he can enjoy the wilderness free of the 
taint of civilization. He will have freedom of move¬ 
ment and travel limited only by his own wishes and 
capabilities. With modem backpacking equipment 
the wilderness is his to explore and to enjoy. 
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BLINDS 

A good duck or goose blind is something more 
than a mere hiding place, for whether it is elabor¬ 
ate or simple it has but one essential function; that 
that of blinding the duck to the presence of the 
hunter, his boat, or his dog. Many wildfowlers are 
inclined to sacrifice utility to comfort, and too often 
this is obtained at the cost of good shooting. In 
many circumstances a blind cannot be both good 
and comfortable, although in most instances the 
hunter who is willing to spend some time and effort 
prior to the opening of the waterfowl season may 
strike a satisfactory balance. 

A good blind, as many experienced wildfowlers 
know, does not have to be hidden. It may emerge 
like the proverbial “sore thumb” and clash com¬ 
pletely with its surroundings. At the same time, it 
blinds the waterfowl, for they do not associate it 
with the presence of danger. The stilt or reef blind 
is a perfect example of this, for it rises 12 or 14 feet 
from the surface of the water, yet produces bags that 
compare with those taken at blinds in the same areas 
which merge completely into their surroundings. 

In many of the good shooting areas, a large per¬ 
centage of the waterfowl killed during the course of 
the season are local or native birds, ducks that have 
bred, nested, and reared their young in that area. 
In such sections only a blind in the full sense of 
that term will be consistently successful, and the 
really interested shooter will keep that blind in 
condition not only during the season but through¬ 
out the entire year. 

Before going into detail on the many types of 
blinds, their construction and maintenance, it might 
be wise to touch on their proper use. The value of 
many fine blinds has been destroyed by unthinking 
carelessness in approaches and departures. For ex¬ 
ample, many point blinds and pond blinds are sur¬ 
rounded by the very growths of which they are con¬ 
structed, whether this be broomstraw, tules, meadow 
grass, cattails, brush, or wild rice. The hunter who 
uses the same route each time he approaches and 
leaves the blind soon has a clearly defined path. If 
this path is permanent all is well; otherwise, it may 
serve as a red danger signal to native ducks. Take 
a different route each time, and do as little damage 
to the vegetation as is possible. Many hunters, with 
a duck down in front of the blind, will push their 
way straight through, rather than make a detour 
behind and around the blind. The damage this 
practice causes soon will be apparent. 

Another shooter will use every precaution to pre¬ 
serve the natural appearance of the blind, yet will 
leave his duckboat 20 or 30 feet distant, drawn 
partially into the reeds or grass, with most of the 
boat’s outline visible. The careful wildfowler will 
have an irregular mat, formed of the natural cover, 
under which he can hide the boat, or he will carry 
a bundle of grass (gathered at a point remote from 
the blind) to scatter over and around the boat and 
hide its presence. 

One of the common faults is that of taking a 
bright object (perhaps a thermos, lunch box, or 
white bag) into the blind and failing to cover it 
with a neutral material. Even the glint of an empty 
shell case, tossed carelessly outside, often sends 


waterfowl wide of the blind. Sun glinting on gun- 
barrels protruding from the blind can bring a 
similar result. 

Another very common error is often made, even 
by experienced wildfowlers: that is, using the same 
blind six days a week, or seven—provided Sunday 
shooting is permitted. The maximum use should 
be every other day, and every third day is much to 
be preferred. The man who plans to shoot consis¬ 
tently during the season should prepare for this by 
having more than one blind, and keeping the blinds 
as far apart as possible. 

Many duck-shooting clubs, especially those where 
pond shooting for puddle ducks is of primary inter¬ 
est, do not permit the same pond to be used more 
than twice a week, unless the pond is large enough 
to make more than one blind practical. In addition, 
many such clubs have rigid rules concerning the 
gauge of the gun which may be used and the size 
of the duck flights which may be shot into. Some 
permit shooting on these ponds only with shotguns 
of 20 gauge or under, and prohibit shooting into 
flights of more than six birds. In the event a large 
flight comes in, and settles among or near the decoys, 
the member must rise up and cause the birds to 
leave without firing at them. This is a sound prac¬ 
tice, for it does not frighten the birds to an extent 
which causes them to shun that pond. 

For the purposes of organization, blinds will be 
divided into two classes, fixed and floating, and the 
former will be taken up first. 

Fixed Blinds. The fixed blind may be on a wooded 
or grassy point, a reef, a rocky promontory, a sand¬ 
bar, beach, mudflat, island, or river bank. In most 
instances its location is based upon several factors. 
Wind, being an important influence on waterfowl, 
is equally important on blind location. In some 
areas a northeast wind produces the best shooting, 
in others it may be a southwest wind. In almost 
every instance, however, the best shooting is ob¬ 
tained when the wind is from a certain direction. 



Plate I. Reef Blind. 
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and the location of the blind should be based on 
this factor. There are areas where the terrain makes 
it impossible to be guided by prevailing winds in 
locating the blind; under such conditions it gen¬ 
erally pays to consider some form of floating blind, 
or plan on the construction of more than one fixed 
blind. 



Plate II. Natural Blind with Mud Decoys. 

A good blind, and one that is comfortable as well 
as productive of good shooting, cannot be thrown 
together in a few minutes by using any materials 
which happen to be at hand. One of the best types 
of point blind, and a comfortable one even in zero 
weather, is the sunken box. This blind should be 
constructed in the spring for the fall shooting, in 
order to permit the vegetation to grow up again 
and to avoid activity that might frighten native 
waterfowl. 

The sunken box will require a full day’s work 
by one man merely to excavate, and another full 
day to build. In many instances the blind is con¬ 
structed elsewhere and transported to the site by 
the shooter and some helpers. It is heavy, however, 
and at least six men will be required to get it in 
place. 

Upon completion and placing, the earth should 
be banked up around the rim for 2 or 3 inches, and 
should stop 3 inches below the lid. In tidewater 
areas the top of the box should be at least 6 inches 
higher than the mean high-water mark, as otherwise 
the box will be filled with water at each high tide. 
There is almost certain to be a small amount of 
seepage, so it is advisable to keep a boat pump in 
the blind. The base of this pump will fit into the 
sump box and the floor of the box may thus be 
kept dry. In settling the blind in the excavation, 
a level should be used to insure that the lowest 
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point, if any, is at the end where the sump box 
is located. 

Upon completion, vegetation similar to that 
around the blind should be brought from a distant 
point and transplanted around it. If this is done 
in the spring, the blind will have merged with its 
surroundings by fall. The cover, or lid, should be 
constructed in two sections, to permit ease of re¬ 
moval, and should be well hidden in the vicinity 
of the blind or else removed to a distant point. 

On many of the large coastal bays, blinds similar 
to the sunken box are found on points, on the fringe 
of small coves, and on small islands. Many of the 
islands selected as sites for these blinds have very 
short, sparse vegetation, and are almost awash at 
high tide. Almost any other type of blind would 
stand out sharply in profile, and would frighten 
more birds than the largest rig of decoys could 
attract. Under such circumstances the shooter usu¬ 
ally keeps a supply of grass and weed in the blind 
and has the cover hinged at the back. When the 
cover is laid back it is hidden under scattered tufts 
of grass and weed, which also serves as a background 
for the shooter’s head. 



Plate IV. Sunken Box Blind. 


One of the common blinds on several Atlantic 
coast bays is the ‘‘cove” blind, which in actuality is 
nothing more than a tiny harbor, closed on three 
sides, and into which from one to four duckboats 
may be drawn and hidden. This cove is rather simple 
to construct but requires considerable labor. Like 
the box, it should be constructed in the spring. Its 
length is determined by the number of boats it is 
expected to hide. On Barnegat Bay, where this is 
an old favorite, the length is normally 1214 feet, 
which accommodates the Barnegat sneakbox, one of 
the most practical shallow-water duckboats ever 
built. The diagram in Plate V explains the con¬ 
struction. The first requirement is about 600 green 
stakes, cut from the limbs of oak, aspen, alder, 
poplar, or any tree that will provide straight stakes 
form 1/2 to y A inch in diameter and from 2 to 2i/£ 
feet long. This cove blind is extremely practical in 
areas where the good points or small islands have 
insufficient grass or other growth to permit a blind 
to be constructed above the ground and where the 
expense and effort of constructing a sunken box 
blind are to be avoided. 

The first step is to outline the cove with the 
stakes, placing them only about 2 inches apart, and 
driving them to a depth of at least 18 inches, allow- 
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ing about 6 inches to protrude. When this has been 
done, begin driving stakes around the perimeter. 

In front of the cove the stakes should be more 
numerous and closer together. Then comes the 
spadework, which should be started about two 
hours before dead low water. The cove must be dug 
out inside the staked outline, but not too much 
should be removed close to the outline stakes. The 
mud and dirt removed should be thrown around the 
cove until the protruding stakes are covered. This 
fill should then be tamped around the stakes. The 
purpose of the stakes, of course, is merely to hold 
the fill and prevent it from being washed by rain 
and high tides. A few boatloads of soil containing 
some grass roots from an adjoining area should be 
brought to cover the last inch of the fill with this 
soil, roots and all. If this is done, the chances are 
the cove will present a natural appearance within 
two months, and the roots will spread out and serve 
to hold the soil. The depth of the cove in the center 
is determined by the amount of water required to 
float the duckboat at dead low tide. There should 
be just enough to insure flotation. At high water the 
top of the duckboat will be almost level with the 
top of the filled area. The next requirement is a 
near-by cache of grass and weed that will merge 
with the color of the island. A stained canvas cover 
is stretched over the front and rear of the row of 
duckboats and the grass and weed is scattered over 
this. 

Upon the arrival at the cove, the preparations for 
shooting require about five minutes. 


Another shore blind which is almost universal in 
popularity, and not at all difficult to construct, is 
the simple grass, tule, or brush blind, the material 
depending upon the vegetation in the area in which 
it is located. Because of the lightness of the construc¬ 
tion, this blind can be readily moved from place 
to place at the cost of about one hour of labor. 

The first step is a framework to hold the material 
to be used. For grasses, tules, or cattails, the require¬ 
ment is merely about 125 feet of shingle lath, a 
hammer, and a pocket full of 6-penny nails. 

The grasses, tules, or brush (any vegetation 
growing at the site of the blind) are wedged into 
the frames to form a screen. The screen should be 
neither too thick nor level along the top, but should 
be uneven, with an occasional clump protruding 
a few inches above the others. A ragged appearance 
gives the blind a more natural quality. One thing 
is important. While the material should be gathered 
some distance from the blind, it must be the same 
color and texture as the vegetation around the blind. 
If brush is used, such as evergreens, they should be 
renewed when they begin to lose their natural color. 
The same is true of the tules or grasses. 

Those who build such blinds of brush are prone 
to make one common error. Brush should be em¬ 
ployed only when the blind is to be located in 
similar brush. In many instances such locations are 
near tall trees. This is especially true where ever¬ 
greens are used. Do not construct the blind in front 
of a clump or line of trees, for if you do you are 
certain to spoil your shooting. 

In some areas where puddle ducks are plentiful 
and feed in sloughs or small ponds completely en¬ 
circled by forest, they are not averse to flying close 
to trees. Diving ducks, however, prefer more open 
water. In any event, a blind close to trees will spoil 
your chances except when you have the wind di¬ 
rectly at your back, for the trees immediately be¬ 
hind you will prevent the birds from coming in to 
your decoys. You may get some long shots, but you 
can hope for little more. Ducks like to come in for 
a landing against the wind, and one glance will tell 
them they cannot do this if your decoys are too 
close to the trees. They may alight outside and swim 



Plate VI. Grass Blind Frame. 
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in, but this procedure is not only less interesting 
but less frequent. 

In some areas, especially where the ducks feed in 
the sloughs and flooded cypress or pin-oak sections, 
tree blinds are popular. These are usually far from 
elaborate, and normally are merely a small platform 
with enough of a framework around it to prevent 
the shooter from falling out. An effort is made to 
construct these blinds primarily of natural limbs 
rather than lumber, and as the ducks do not antici¬ 
pate hunters in treetops, any framework which 
breaks the hunter’s outline is satisfactory, provided 
the hunter is able to remain still until the time comes 
to raise his gun and shoot. 

In many of the more isolated areas, temporary 
blinds may be constructed in a few minutes, using 
whatever material is at hand—grass, dead limbs, 
brush, or driftwood. 

Many hunters planning to do such “hit or miss” 
duck hunting hold the theory that discomfort is 
usually the mark of incompetence and inexperience. 
Therefore, they take along a packsack, in which they 
carry a small hand ax, a ball of heavy twine, and 
a 4-foot square of heavy canvas to insure a dry seat, 
or even a small pneumatic cushion. The packsack 
also comes in very handy to carry out the ducks, 
provided there are any to transport. 

The construction of such a blind need not be 
elaborate, nor does the screen need to be heavy. If 
the shooter will wear clothing that merges reason¬ 


ably, or at least does not dash, with the surround¬ 
ings, and is able to sit still, he does not have to be 
completely hidden. 

One of the popular blinds in several of the large 
coastal bays and sounds, especially for shallow tide¬ 
water shooting, is the reef blind. Another is the 
stake blind. 

The reef blind is rather elaborate in construction, 
and is no more hidden than is a red and white house 
in the middle of a ten-acre field. It is a permanent 
installation, which may account for the fact that the 
waterfowl pay no attention to it; many attribute 
their ignoring it to the fact that it might easily be 
mistaken for a channel marker. 

Most reef blinds are built on four stout pilings 
driven into the shallow water and mud. They re¬ 
semble nothing so much as a piano box on stilts, 
and usually entrance is gained by means of a ladder 
and a trapdoor in the floor of the box. The interior 
can be elaborate or very simple. Actually the only 
requirements are a seat and a shell rack. To have 
a successful shoot, however, the hunter must avoid 
bright clothing, keep his head and gun below the 
top of the box, and wait out his birds. For some 
reason a duck seems closer than he is when viewed 
from one of these blinds. 

Some of these blinds are equipped with everything 
but hot and cold running water: a small oil stove, 
for both heat and cooking, a foot rest, gun rest, shell 
rack, and cushions for the seat and back. The use 
of an oil stove, however, can spoil the shooting in 
some instances, especially when geese are the object 
of the shoot. Many gunners, with an oil stove going 
full blast, have found to their surprise that geese 
gliding in for a landing among the decoys suddenly 
will increase their wing-beats while still out of range 
and flap off at top speed. When the oil stove is ex¬ 
tinguished, the geese come in without hesitation. 
The answer is oil fumes. The geese, though not 
knowing what they were smelling, decided that the 
smell was strange, unpleasant, and to be avoided. 

The stake blind, where it is not prohibited by law, 
is very popular. This blind also is constructed on 
piling—usually four piles, with a framework around 
them, a floor high enough off the water to permit a 
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Plate VIII. Portable Grass Blind. 
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Plate IX. Another Form of Reef Blind. 


boat to be shoved underneath, and a screen of grass 
or brush around the sides. In some instances the 
framework is covered with canvas to keep out the 
wind and the grass or brush is fixed over this wind¬ 
break. There is a gate or door at one end which 
permits the entry of the boat and the hunter. Other 
stake blinds are simpler in construction, having sides 
but no floor, and the boat is merely pulled through 
the gate and the gate closed. 

These blinds are not too satisfactory where there 
are extremes in tide, for this calls for stouter, deeper 
piling, a stouter framework, and much higher sides. 
They are seldom used in sections where there is more 
than a 2-foot rise and fall of tide, and are found in 
their greatest numbers where there is no tide at all. 


As with other blinds employing vegetation, this 
screening vegetation should be renewed regularly. 
In many areas, however, stake blinds are screened 
by evergreens that are renewed only once a year, and 
despite the fact that the green fades and finally turns 
a rusty red, the waterfowl do not seem to shun them. 
Why this should be true in some areas and not in 
others is a question that can be answered only by the 
ducks and geese. 

Rock blinds, popular among coastal shooters, es¬ 
pecially in areas where the majority of the waterfowl 
are diving ducks, normally are cold, wet, and gen¬ 
erally uncomfortable, although they are simple to 
construct and never wear out. As a rule, the shooter 
merely selects a rocky ledge, reef, or island where 



Plate X. Pit Blind. 


he has reason to believe the ducks will pass. With 
the decoys out, he selects a rock that will be higher 
than his head when he is seated, piles a few rocks 
around it and a few in front, and sits back. The 
shooter who does much of this hunting usually has 
a coarse, loose smock, dyed to blend as closely as 
possible with the color of the rocks. If he uses a re¬ 
triever it is a good plan to have a square of similar 
cloth to throw over the dog. 

Most wildfowlers will testify that this form of 



Plate XI. One Form of Floating Blind—gate open. 
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Plate XII. Floating Blind of Plate XI—gate closed. 


shooting, especially in northern climates, takes first 
place in discomfort. Diving ducks normally will raft 
up on the open w r ater, during the day, unless a cold 
wind blows so hard that they tire of constant swim¬ 
ming and seek out a lee. The rock blind then proves 
to be a shooting hot spot but a sitting cold spot. 

One blind, if it could be so termed, which is rather 
universal in use, is the so-called pit blind. This blind 
may be found in almost every type of terrain where 
waterfowl are hunted, but seems favored in sections 
where the waterfowl feed in open fields. 

The construction is quite simple, and the location 
depends upon the feeding habits of the birds. The 
materials required are few, primarily a stout spade 
and an empty barrel. In some areas a large, water¬ 
tight olive cask or pork barrel is used, and in sec¬ 
tions where water does not constitute a hazard, any 
barrel large enough to hold a hunter and provide 
elbow room is satisfactory. In wet areas a lid is pro¬ 
vided to prevent the barrel from filling with rain¬ 
water. When the lid is not used, the normal pro¬ 
cedure is to bore a half-dozen holes in the bottom of 
the barrel to permit the water to run out, and some 
large rocks are placed under the bottom to insure 
drainage. 

Floating Blinds. Although there are several shapes 
and types of floating blinds, normally they are based 
upon a common structural principle. The safest and 
most comfortable one but not the cheapest to con¬ 


struct, is shown in the outline below. This requires 
the following material: 

Six 5-galIon drums 
Two 8 x 8 beams 14 feet long 
Four 4x4 timbers, 5 feet long 
About 100 feet of 2 x 4 timbers 

The simplest form of floating blind, but one that 
is quite widely used, is the brush float. To construct 
this the hunter merely requires two lengths of 15- 
foot 4x4’, and about 60 feet of 2 x 4. The blind 
merely serves to hide the boat and the hunter, and 
the material of which it is made depends upon the 
type of local growth. If it is used off a shore that is 
grown up in grass, wild rice, cattails, or similar veg¬ 
etation, this material is used. Otherwise, brush or 
evergreens are employed. 

One of the most popular forms of floating blind, 
the battery, is forbidden today by Federal law, but 
despite the fact that this blind is a relic of a by-gone 
day and probably never will be permitted in the 
future, this section would be incomplete without 
some mention of it. (See Plate XVI, page 920, for 
illustration of this type.) 

The battery, which undoubtedly resulted in the 
bagging of more canvasbacks, redheads and broad- 
bill than any other medium, was of three general 
types: the sitting, lay-down, and double. In each in¬ 
stance, the general plan was the same. It was formed 
of a watertight box, weighted until it was almost 
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Plate XIII. Brush Float. 
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Plate XIV. Stake Blind. 


completely submerged, with flat wings on all four 
sides. These wings were hinged, as shown in Plate 
XVI (p. 920), which permitted them to undulate 
with the water movement and thus eliminate much 
of the wash which would otherwise soon drown out 
the gunner in the box. In many instances, a sheet- 
lead coaming around the rim of the box could be ad¬ 
justed to compensate for the roughness of the water. 
In some areas, cast-iron decoys were placed on the 
wings to keep them barely awash. The battery, once 
in position and properly anchored and weighted, 
surrounded by a tremendous raft of decoys, con¬ 
stituted not only the most elaborate but the most 
deadly of waterfowl blinds. 

It had one serious drawback, but this was par¬ 
tially compensated for by the fact that it was used 
primarily on the bays and not on the broad waters— 
it was no blind for rough water. When the waves ex¬ 
ceeded a few inches in height it was necessary to rig 
a baffle, formed of lath and canvas, at the head of 
the battery in order to smooth out the water. Also, 
it required the presence of a “tender/’ a man in a 
boat who stood by at a safe distance ready to rescue 


BOATS 

The best type of duckboat to use under varying 
conditions has always been a problem, but one that 
each gunner has to solve for himself. There are in¬ 
numerable designs and models, some of which are 
very practical and others extremely impractical. 

Most gunning boats were designed to fill a special 
need, some for marsh shooting, some for point or 
reef shooting, and some for open-water shooting. 
The over all purpose of the majority of these boats 
was to conceal the hunter and yet be as unnoticeable 
as possible to the ducks. 

Probably the most popular style of duckboat is 
the light-weight, shoal-draft boat, well decked over, 
having a cockpit large enough to accommodate one 
gunner. Among this type of boats are the flat- 
bottomed gunning skiffs, the Long Island scooter, 
the Bamegat Bay sneak box, the Merrymeeting Bay 
grass boat, and the grass boat used on many of the 
Midwestern and Western waters. Each of these boats 


the shooter in the event the battery took on too 
much water. 

Many a battery shooter got a cold bath and a nar¬ 
row escape from drowning, but few ardent wild- 
fowlers would pass up an opportunity for a day of 
battery shooting merely because of the danger in¬ 
volved. 

Without an extremely large rig of decoys, the 
battery lost much of its value, and in some areas it 
was not unusual to see a battery surrounded by a 
flotilla of from 100 to 400 decoys. The average rig, 
however, was about 200 decoys. The double bat¬ 
tery, or “sink box’* as it was called in some areas, 
was never as popular with the shooter as the single, 
although it was more satisfactory if one of the shoot¬ 
ers happened to be left-handed. The sitdown bat¬ 
tery was more popular than the lay-down type, as 
it was more comfortable for the shooter. In the lay- 
down battery the shooter employed his back and 
stomach muscles to bring him erect for the shots, and 
after about 20 such movements the novice shooter 
became convinced that he had developed a severe 
hernia. 


is designed for the work to be done, and having 
proved their worth over a period of years, they are 
still popular today. All are capable of carrying heavy 
loads on a light draft, and are very seaworthy for 
their size. 

The flat-bottom skiff is used for marsh shooting, 
but also for point, reef, or line shooting. The Long 
Island scooter would do everything that a flat- 
bottomed skiff would do and in addition would 
show you a mile a minute under sail on the ice in 
a good breeze. These boats are fitted with a pair of 
runners on their bottom, parallel with the keel, and 
have been made to sail over the ice into open water, 
across the opening, and out on the ice again. They 
are very fast on runners, and the scooter races of 
years ago were both interesting and exciting. The 
equipment for this type of boat consists of a sprit- 
sail, a pair of oars, a small grapnel with long line 
for throwing out on thin ice, and a special “scooter 
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Plate I., Two Views of the Merrymeeting Bay Scull Boat. 


hook” made similar to a boat hook but with a wide 
palm, like a pointed hoe, for use in pulling the 
boat up on the ice, where it can be poled easily by 
using the pike end on the “scooter hook.” All of 
this equipment can be stowed under the deck. This 
boat is very effective when used alongside of icy 
shores or rocks. 

Scull boats were something different and designed 
to do a special job. Of these there were two rather 
different models, one the Merrymeeting Bay boat 
from down in Maine and the other the Connecticut 
boat used largely by the market hunters. The Maine 
boat was an oval-bottom type while the Connecticut 
boat was a V-bottom model. Both could be camou¬ 
flaged with either grass or ice and both were op¬ 
erated by a curved oar passing out through a leather 


or rubber sleeve in the stern. The Merrymeeting 
Bay boat was built to carry two men and had a 
longer open cockpit than the Connecticut boat, 
which was designed to carry but one man. An easy 
approach to great rafts of broadbill or large bunches 
of black ducks was possible with either of these 
boats, under favorable conditions, and unbelievable 
kills were made by using large-bore guns for the 
flock shot and small bores to shoot over the cripples. 
Kills of from 75 to 100 were not uncommon, and 
the record of 127 head of broadbill (81 dead and 
46 cripples) was gathered after two barrels from a 
4-gauge, plus the shooting over with a 12-gauge. 
The largest kill of black ducks to fall to this gun at 
one time was 28—17 dead and 11 cripples shot over. 
Nine geese fell to both barrels of this gun at a 
range of approximately 75 yards. 

Scull boats are not outlawed, but the closed winter 
months render the Connecticut boat useless, so far 
as ice sculling is concerned, although a few birds 
are taken by sculling with the boat covered with 
sedge. 

The Connecticut boat is much more seaworthy 
than the Maine boat and can be used effectively in 
the outlying rocks and reefs, when painted a dark 
brown color and camouflaged with rockweed. 

The sink-box, so-called, was designed for use in 
open water where diving ducks were feeding a con¬ 
siderable distance out of range from the shore. The 
first of these boats were built with water compart¬ 
ments in the ends or in the sides which could be 
filled by pulling a plug or opening a small valve, 
thus sinking the hull down nearly level with the 
water. They were designed to circumvent the law 
which eliminated the use of batteries by providing 
that it was unlawful to shoot ducks from any boat 
propelled otherwise than by oars. 

The main purpose of sinking a boat down to 
a really low level was to make it less noticeable 
from a short distance. The use of water compart¬ 
ments did not last long, as more than one man has 
found himself in a tough situation trying to bail or 



Platf. II. Merrymeeting Bay Scull Boat “Grassed Up.” 
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pump out the compartments in the face of an ap¬ 
proaching violent wind squall. As a substitute for 
water ballast some of the gunners used pigs of iron 
or lead, placed in the compartments, each having 
a short rope and cork float attached. In case of an 
emergency these weights could be dropped over¬ 
board with the float marking the location so that 
they could be picked up later. Some gunners had 
lead or iron decoys cast that weighed about 25 
pounds each. Several of these were placed on the 
deck of the sink-box to sink her down to the proper 
level for shooting. These decoys were nicely painted 
and each had a small line tied to its neck with a float 
at the end so that they too could be slid overboard 
in case of rough weather. The fact that these boats 
were equipped with oars and oarlocks for rowing 
made them legal even though in many cases they 
were attended by a pickup boat, so that the gunner 
did not have to leave his position to retrieve his 
kill. Sink-boxes were used largely in the fall for 
early shooting of coots and broadbill and were put 
away for the winter when snow and ice came and 
the white scull boat, scooter, or Barnegat boat could 
be used for open-bay shooting. 

The old-time sink-boxes are about outmoded now 
because of the risk involved in their use and the 
number of serious situations into which inexperi¬ 
enced and venturesome gunners got themselves. In 
their stead today a much more seaworthy boat is 
used, one that is a sort of all-purpose boat suitable 
for marsh, point, or reef gunning, large enough to 
carry a good setting of decoys, the gunner, and often 
his dog, and bring them all home safely through 
rather rough water. 


4 



Courtesy Olin Brewster, Bayshore, L. I. 

Plate III. Great South Bay scooter rigged as an iceboat. 

This is the regulation duckboat. During the late winter 
shooting many shooters carried a short mast and a tri¬ 
angular sail stowed away in the boat. With this “jury 1 ' rig 
they often sailed home on the ice. 



Courtesy C. "Shang” Wheeler. 

Plate IV. Connecticut Scull Boat—showing method employed in sculling up on a raft of ducks. The progress of this 

boat, with a good sculler, is soundless. 



Photo from Curtis Marshall, Fairfield, Conn. 

Plate V. Connecticut Scull Boat “Iced Up.” These boats, so iced, were used to drift down upon rafts of birds. Often 
they were iced up in a similar fashion for shooting on the Sound over decoys. 
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Plate VI. Sketch of Connecticut Scull Boat Grassed Up. 



Plate VII. Sink Box. Side view showing lead coaming around cockpit. As the deck is flush with the water, this coaming 

is all that keeps the **slop" out of the cockpit. 




Plate VIII. Barnegat Sneak Boat or Sneak Box. Some are equipped with a slot well just forward of amidships, through 
which a slat is thrust to hold the boat in position in shallow water. 
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The battery (now forbidden by law) was a float¬ 
ing device made to conceal from one to four gunners 
and built in various sizes to accommodate them. 
These were not boats, in the sense that they could 
not be propelled either by oars, sail, or power, but 
were floats resting flat on the water with a shooting 
box in the center, deep enough so that the gunner, 
when stretched out on his back in the box was 
down level with the deck of the float. A single 


battery consisted of a shooting box 7 feet long by 
2 feet wide by one foot deep, surrounded by a deck 
12 feet long by 6 feet wide, with a canvas head 
fender 12 feet long by 12 feet wide, made of canvas 
tacked to 12-foot slats, 1 by 4 inches, spaced about 
2 feet apart so that when spread out on the surface 
ahead of the battery it broke up the rough water 
very effectively before it slopped into the shooting 
box. There was also a canvas wing hinged to each 



Photo from Kendrick Kemball. 

Plate IX. A popular duckboat in the West and Midwest, used principally on the large lakes. 
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Plate X. 


Rail Boat. Note pushing platform and shooter s 


Photo from Thomas Marshall, 
stool. Rail cover in the background. 



Plate XI. 


i jii , . , .. Photo from Kendrick Kemball. 

the popular duckboats used in the Midwest. The boat with the outboard is normally used when more 
than one man is shooting. The smaller boat is for a single shooter. Both can be “grassed up.” 
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Photo from Thomas Marshall. 

Plate XII. Connecticut Rail Boat. Note narrow stern, pushing platform, and scull hole. 




Plate XIII. Merrymeeting Boat. This boat, grassed up, often is used in sculling up on a raft of ducks. Note scull hole 

in stern. 
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Plate XIV. Rail Boat—shown with shooters stool and various types of pusher poles. The marker shown is of light 
wood painted black and white or bright red and white. In heavy grass, marker is thrown at spot where bird fell to 

aid in picking it up. 


side of the float. These were 12 feet long by 2 feet 
wide and were spread out flat on the water, making 
the entire layout 24 feet long by 12 feet wide. 

A battery had to be transported to and from the 
shooting ground in a large skiff or on the deck of a 
sloop or power boat. The larger batteries were 
placed in position just before the opening day of 
the shooting season and left there for a week and 
sometimes for the entire season or at least until 
ice made it necessary to pick up such big rigs. These 
were used by market hunters and were placed on the 
feeding grounds of ducks and brant, in the center 
of a large raft of floating decoys plus a great many 
half-decoys nailed at intervals all over the deck. 
The deck of such a battery was about 40 feet square 
and sufficiently rugged to support two or three 
men walking around on it. From the outer edges 
of this deck wires were strung to all four points of 
the compass, to stakes about 100 feet distant. Float¬ 
ing decoys were attached to these wires by strings 
about a foot long, and these together with those 
nailed to the deck totaled from 500 to 700. The 
entire rig, from a distance, looked like an immense 
raft of fowl. 


These mammoth rigs were attended by a power 
boat and the gunners lived aboard a cabin boat 
which anchored for the night near the rig. While 
the shoot was on during the day the power boat 
made the trip to the mainland to ship tne previous 
day’s kill, pick up stores, and attend to local errands. 

The toll taken by one of these rigs was enormous, 
and it was a very good thing for our wildfowl that 
they were quickly outlawed. 

When fowl could not be reached one way it did 
not take the gunners long to figure out another 
way, so, with a knowledge that ducks always take 
wing against the wind, they found that by sailing 
up to windward of a flock of ducks and then turn¬ 
ing quickly and running down-wind, directly to¬ 
ward the birds, they could invariably get within 
killing range before the birds could take wing and 
gather headway enough to make the turn away. A 
small catboat, a good breeze, a sizable flock of birds, 
and about four guns meant murder for coots and 
broadbill. Large kills were made in this way, and 
later, when speedboats came into use, the same 
method of getting to windward and running down 
on ducks resulted in shameful kills with scores of 







































































Plate XV. Long Island (Great South Bay) Scooter. (1) Small grapnel with 100 feet of $/ s " rope. (2) Cross section of boat, amidships; note runners. (3) Profile. (4) Scooter hook 

on 10-foot handle. (5) Detail of scooter hook. 
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Plate XVI. The “Outlawed’’ Battery. This is a “one-man battery. Others were designed to hold two or more shooters. 

Note “wings” on hinges. 




Plate XVII. Flat-Bottomed Gunning Skiff. Normal length 14 feet; beam, 4 feet 6 inches. 






































































































cripples left to die of blood poisoning, or starvation, 
or as food for gulls and crows. 

This method of hunting ducks was also outlawed 
by the passage of the law which prohibited the shoot¬ 
ing of ducks from any boat propelled otherwise 
than by oars. 

On some of the broad waters of the West and 
Midwest, it is necessary to sacrifice low freeboard 
and narrow beam to the interests of safety, and as 
many of the boats used on such waters serve as 
“stool” boats as well as duck boats, some strange 
combinations emerge from local boatyards. While 
the broader beam makes them more difficult to row 
or pole, these boats provide greater safety on waters 
where the wind can whip up high waves in a very 
short time. Some are built with square sterns to 
permit the use of an outboard while moving to and 
from the shooting grounds, but others are pointed 
at both bow and stern. Neither of the two types 
are made too wide or high to prevent them from 
being grassed up, but they cannot be used as a sub¬ 
stitute for craft such as the “scooter” or “sneakbox,” 
both of which often are used without grass. 

The duckboats shown in Plates IX and XI (pp. 
907-908) are typical of those found on many of the 
large lakes throughout the West and Midwest. The 
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square-stern boat on the left often is used where 
two men plan to shoot from the same boat, and the 
punt on the right is designed for one man. 

The punt shown in Plate IX also is common to 
this area. While higher and wider of beam than the 
boats normally used on the rivers and sloughs, they 
can be poled with ease except through thickly 
grassed areas. 

The “rail” boat, designed primarily for use in 
very shallow water and thick reeds, grass, or wild 
rice, is somewhat varied in design in various areas, 
but has one thing in common—low freeboard. The 
requisites for this boat are lightness, sharpness, rea¬ 
sonable stability, and a smooth bottom. There are 
many variations of the two general types, but all 
show a great similarity in design. The Connecticut 
rail boat has more freeboard than most of the other 
types, and comes very close to the “double-ender” 
classification. It was designed long before the advent 
of the outboard motor, and as it was necessary to 
propel the boat by hand to the wild-rice flats the 
boat was designed to be rowed or sculled without 
too much effort. The modern tendency is to use an 
outboard motor to reach the shooting area, then 
put the motor ashore and use the push-pole. (See 
Plates X, XII, and XIV, pp. 908-910.) 


CAMP BEDDING 


Any way you take it, you are going to spend one- 
third of your hunting trip or vacation in bed, and 
the energy you will have to enjoy your waking hours 
will depend on the quality of your sleep—on the 
comfort and warmth of your bed. Perhaps it is in¬ 
correct to say that a bed should be warm. No bed 
is warm unless it is made so by an old-fashioned 
warming pan or one of the new electric blankets. 
All that a camp bed can do is to retain the warmth 
that your body generates, preventing that warmth 
from being carried off quickly to the outside air. 
This is best accomplished by making the covering 
above and below so that it contains dry, dead-air 
space , which is the best non-conductor of heat. The 
body exudes much water vapor during sleep. Cotton 
would retain this and make the bed aamp and cold 
(we wear cotton in summer to keep cool). But even 
if the covering contained much dry air, a wind 
would dissipate that unless there were also some 
sort of windbreak, which, however, should permit 
bodily vapor to escape. Thus we derive the prin¬ 
ciples on which a warm bed should be built. 


The best bedding insulators to retain the body 
warmth without also retaining body vapor are, in 
the order of their efficiency, feathers, fur, and wool. 
They contain much dead air. An outside cover of 
showerproof cotton will absorb the vapor which 
escapes, hold this moisture where it will be absorbed 
by the outside air, and at the same time protect the 
inner covering from wind. 

Wool blankets are rather old-fashioned bedding 
so far as their outdoor use is concerned. They are 
heavy in weight in proportion to the warmth they 
retain. Two light blankets are warmer than one 
heavy one of the same weight because of the layer of 
dead air between them. Blankets can, however, 
sometimes be taken from home without expense, 
and are thus not to be despised. They can readily 
be pinned into sleeping-bag form with horse blanket 
safety pins, and any sort of a tarp can be spread 
below and above them. 

Next in order of low cost comes the wool com¬ 
forter or quilt, which is much warmer than a blanket 
because of the greater amount of dead air contained. 



Eddie Bauer and Company 

Plate I. Heavy duty bag, for 30 degrees below to 60 degrees above. 
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These are best when used between two blankets, 
or lined on both sides with all-wool flannel. They 
can often be purchased cheaply from mail-order 
houses. 

The warmest of all camp bedding for its weight is 
the modern down sleeping bag, composed of a com¬ 
forter or quilt of goose feathers, often called eider¬ 
down, lined with light all-wool flannel, and with 
an outer covering of cravenetted cotton. These are 
usually made in bag form by zipper or snap fasteners 
all around the edge so they can be opened and 
spread flat for drying in the sun. Many weights and 
sizes are made, from the heaviest arctic robe or bag 
intended for temperatures down to 40° below zero, 
and weighing about 12 pounds, to very light ones 
weighing only about 4 pounds and intended for 
back packing and night temperatures down to 
freezing. 



Eddie Bauer and Company 
Plate II. Ultralight mummy bag, for 25 to 60 degrees 
above, made with goose down. 

Commonly these bags are about 84 inches long 
by 36 inches wide, about correct size for small and 
medium-sized men, but a large man would be un¬ 
comfortable in a bag less than 40 inches wide inside. 

At this point we should mention the best method 
of sleeping comfortably in a sleeping bag. 

Even in sound sleep every man turns over and 
assumes different positions many times during the 
night. In bed at home this presents no difficulty be¬ 
cause sheets are slippery, they do not cling to him, 
and so he does not disarrange his bedding when he 
turns over. But in camp he sleeps in flannel pajamas 
or wool underwear between wool or flannel covers, 
all of which cling and stick. Thus when he turns 
over the entire bag is likely to turn with him, and 
soon he is all tangled up and most uncomfortable, 
or else he has rolled completely out of the bag. 
This is particularly true of the narrow “mummy”- 
shaped down bags made for the Army during World 
War II. These are both warm and very comfort¬ 
able. But if the bag is wide enough the sleeper can, 
as he turns over, place a hand on either side of the 
edge inside as he turns, holding the edges down to 
the ground, and the bag will remain “shipshape” 
and right side up. This he does drowsily the first 
couple of nights; thereafter it becomes second nature 
and is done subconsciously without waking. 

A sleeping bag should not be fastened or “zipped” 
shut more than halfway up the open side in the 
interest of safety, as one can never tell when he may 
have to get out of it in a hurry in case of fire or 
other trouble. The unfastened opening is kept 
closed and snug subconsciously, just as one keeps 
the edges of covers down in bed at home. When a 
bag is used in the open, without a tent, a duffle bag 
or pack should be placed at the head of the bed 
above the pillow to keep the covering snug around 
the neck. One cannot sleep warm in any bag in 


damp or wet underwear. He should change to flan¬ 
nel pajamas, or clean, dry underwear ana, if neces¬ 
sary, dry socks on retiring. 

Of course blankets or a sleeping bag would be 
very uncomfortable if laid on the bare ground, and 
would get dirty and damp. Some form of mattress 
is essential. The old-fashioned camp mattress often 
consisted of a bed-tick filled with grass or leaves 
gathered on the spot, or—much better—in the north, 
of the finer branches of balsam, hemlock, or spruce 
shingled thickly on the ground. Such a browse bed 
has a fine odor, there is nothing to carry from camp 
to camp, and if it is laid at least 8 inches thick it 
will be very comfortable the first night. But it soon 
packs down and then it is hard. It takes half an 
hour to make a good browse bed, usually just at 
the time of day when the camper is tired or busy 
with other camp chores. Mattresses for camp use 
are also commercially made of kapok, but they are 
heavy and bulky. 

Decidedly the best for all camp use is the air mat¬ 
tress, which need not weigh over 41/2 pounds or 
occupy more space than a small blanket when de¬ 
flated. It can be blown up in a minute with a small 
pump, or in five minutes by lung power. It makes 
the bed just as comfortable and dry as the finest 
“four-poster” at home. Do not buy the big, full- 
sized mattress. The small size, 48 inches long and 
26 inches wide, will provide all the cushioned sur¬ 
face the largest man can use. The overhang of the 
lower legs is never noticed—or if it is, a small bundle 
of boughs, grass, or leaves will bring the bottom up 
even with the top. Further, a full-sized air mattress 
has a tendency to “bounce” the sleeper from side to 



side when he rolls over, and finally he rolls or 
bounces completely off the mattress. This is entirely 
avoided with the shorter 48-inch length, as the 
“drag” of the feet on the more stable bottom seems 
to keep one in control of one’s position. 

We now come to the best camp bed for cool or 
cold hunting countries in the fall of the year. The 
arctic down sleeping bag is entirely too warm when 
the night temperature is over 40 degrees above zero. 
An air mattress is cold at temperatures below zero. 
So the experienced northern hunter makes his camp 
bed approximately as follows, the whole process not 
taking more than five or six minutes: 

Choose a level piece of ground for the bed, and 
clear and smooth it. On either side of this space, 
about 3 feet apart, lay two small logs 6 feet long, 
and stake them down at the outside of each end 
or lay rocks there. These logs can usually be picked 
up on the forest floor, and do not often have to be 
cut. It makes no difference if they are rotten or wet, 
or if the ground is wet or partly snow covered. 
Over the cleared space between the logs lay a water¬ 
proof canvas or cotton tarp or rubber poncho. At 

















the top of this bed lay the short air mattress and 
inflate it so that when kneeling on the ground 
alongside it, and pressing down in its middle with 
the full weight on his hand, you can just feel the 
ground underneath. On top of this lay the arctic 
down sleeping bag covered with the blanket. In 
extreme cold, the blanket, folded once, can be placed 
directly on top of the air mattress thus insulating 
one from cold below. Also do not neglect some kind 
of a pillow; an air pillow is the lightest and least 
bulky. To most of us a comfortable pillow is as es¬ 
sential for a night’s rest as a soft mattress. 

Camp cots are also often used, and under certain 
conditions are sometimes essential, particularly in 
the tropics. The best and most convenient type is 
about 7 feet by 30 inches in size, which folds to a 
bundle about 40 by 6 inches, and with canvas bot¬ 
tom a foot above the ground. A cot keeps the bed¬ 
ding clean and up away from ants and other insects. 
It can be insulated from ants by placing the legs in 
tin cans filled with water with a film of kerosene on 
top. The canvas cot is the coolest bed known for 
hot nights in the South, but it will freeze its oc¬ 
cupant out in short order even at 45 degrees above 
zero, unless a good, thick, and warm mattress is 
used on top of it. Any sleeping bag or blankets 


CAMP FOODS AND COOKING 

There is a saying that “What is one man’s food 
is another man’s poison.” By the time a man is old 
enough to go on hunting trips that involve camp¬ 
ing and outdoor cooking he knows pretty well what 
foods he likes, what agree with him, and what give 
give enery when working hard in the open air. 
Within certain limitations there is no reason why 
he should not make up hi food list from the things 
he prefers. 

These limitations on camp food are about as fol¬ 
lows: (1) The various components must not be such 
as will spoil in hot or freezing weather. (2) They 
must be those that the hunters or their hired cook 
know how to prepare. (3) They must not be too 
heavy or bulky for the means of transportation. (4) 
Under certain conditions ease of preparation may 
be a consideration. 

For example, canned goods are very heavy in pro¬ 
portion to their food value, soups in particular. 
Where the hunter cannot count on killing his meat 
or catching fish, meat of some kind must be taken. 
Bacon and ham keep well and have the greatest 
nutriment for their weigh and bulk, but one may 
tire of them as a steady diet, and some canned meats 
may be very desirable. 

Bread is a little tedious and difficult to bake in 
camp. Cereals in the form of porridge are a good 
substitute for bread, contain even more food value, 
and are the lightest, quickest, and easiest of all foods 
to prepare. Dry breakfast foods are not appetizing 
unless one has fresh milk. 

There is no reason why campers should deny 
themselves fresh vegetables. Potatoes and onions 
carried in a gunny sack keep well. Most other vege¬ 
tables will keep fresh for a long time if wrapped 
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would be very cold in fall weather if used on a cot 
without a mattress. 

In tropical jungle, hammocks are also commonly 
used, tied between two trees. These are made of 
canvas, not netting, and are combined with a mos¬ 
quito bar which stretches above. The top of the mos¬ 
quito bar is sometimes made of waterproof cotton, 
or a waterproof tarp is thrown over all to protect 
from rain. 

Coming down to first principles, in the tropical 
jungle the writer cut a mattress of palm fronds, 
on which he laid a rubber poncho, and above it 
erected a mosquito net on sticks, then crawled in¬ 
side, took off his clothes, and slept comfortably in 
the raw. In back-packing in the North he has 
pitched his little lean-to tarp in a spruce thicket, 
made a browse bed under it, and with a good fire in 
front has slept fitfully without a blanket, being 
awakened by the cold every two or three hours to 
build up the fire. But such roughing it does not 
pay, even for the young man trying to be tough. 
It is far better to insure a dry, warm, comfortable 
bed with proper equipment. One will then have 
more energy to enjoy the daily sport, and he will 
successfully resist the many ills to which a tired 
human body is prone. 


UTENSILS 

first in waxed paper, and then in an outside wrapper 
of brown paper, both tied tight. Fresh butter keeps 
a long time in brisk fall weather, or canned butter 
can be had. Fresh eggs will also keep for a month 
if wrapped in waxed paper, and then in crumpled 
newspapers to prevent breaking. Any of these foods 
can be prevented from freezing at night by placing 
them in a shallow pit within the tent and covering 
it with a tarp. 

Except in a warm and humid climate fresh meat 
can be kept for a long time, by hanging in the shade 
and air in a meat safe, which is simply a large cheese¬ 
cloth bag, suspended bottom up with a hook inside 
the bottom, and hoops like barrel hoops to extend 
it. The meat is inserted in the open under end and 
hung from the hook, the open end being then tied 
shut. The hoops keep the cheesecloth from touching 
the meat, and the safe is thoroughly flyproof. Free 
circulation of cool air keeps the meat fresh for a 
long time, often as much as a month in the high 
Northwest. Or meat may be cut up and placed in 
a covered pot in a cold spring. In canoe travel meat 
can be kept cold by placing it in the extreme bow 
or stern close to the keel. 

Incidentally, it may be well to mention here some¬ 
thing which has been forgotten for a long time, and 
has only recently been proved again—namely, that 
men, families, can live their whole lives in excellent 
health, well nourished, on a diet of meat alone, 
provided that some of it is eaten very rare, and 
that as much fat meat as the system craves is avail¬ 
able. Fresh raw meat is a perfect cure for scurvy. 
In the absence of fresh meat, those obliged to sub¬ 
sist for long periods on dried and canned foods alone 
can now avoid scurvy by daily vitamin pills. 
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When fresh milk cannot be carried or obtained, 
excellent substitutes are canned evaporated milk 
or powdered whole milk; the latter is considerably 
preferable. To prepare powdered milk, place a 
neaping tablespoonful in a cup of cold water and 
beat until dissolved. 

A great many food lists for campers have been 
published, all differing considerably in components 
and amounts, being naturally based on the prefer¬ 
ences and experiences of the writers. These will 
seldom suit the tastes, appetites, and transportation 
facilities of any particular party of hunters without 
considerable modification. Broadly speaking, when 
hunters cannot count on getting much meat and 
fish from the country, 2 pounds per man per day 
should be taken of the fairly dry foods such as flour, 
cereals, beans, and bacon, or 3 pounds per day of 
the more liquid canned meats and vegetables; so 
that the total food for one man for a month will 
run between 60 and 90 pounds. The amount of each 
particular article depends upon how many portions 
one wishes to prepare of that article, and how much 
he eats of it at one meal; these data can be gained 
only by experience. For example, if you prefer 
rolled oats each morning, find out at home how 
many of your usual portions are contained in a 
3-pound package. 

The following is a very old-fashioned food list 
such as experienced wilderness hunters preferred 
years ago for trips where they expected to kill at 
least some meat, and for canoe and pack-horse trans¬ 
portation. The amounts given are for one healthy, 
hard-working man for one month—or, of course, fot 
two men for two weeks. It should be used as a gen¬ 
eral guide only. Note the large amount of sugar and 
sweets, craved by men exercising hard in the open 
air. If a city man is to hunt by canoe, and his guide 
does most of the paddling, he will not need such 
quantities. 


Flour 

*5 

lbs. 

Baking powder 

1 

can 

Cereals (rolled oats, corn meal. 



hominy, rice) 

6 

lbs. 

Salt 

2 

lbs. 

Sugar, granulated 

5 

lbs. 

Maple syrup 

1 

qt. 

Black pepper 

1 

can 

Butter, fresh or canned 

3 

lbs. 

Powdered milk 

3 

lbs. 

Eggs, fresh 

2 

doz. 

Eggs, powdered 

1 

can 

Bacon, breakfast 

3 

lbs. 

Ham 

2 

lbs. 

Salt pork (for beans) 

2 

lbs. 

Beans, white navy 

5 

lbs. 

Lard or Crisco, I can 

5 

lbs. 

Potatoes, fresh 

*5 

lbs. 

Onions, fresh 

5 

lbs. 

Dried fruits (prunes, apricots, 



apples, figs, dates) 

5 

lbs. 

Tea 

1 

lb. 

Coffee, powdered, instantaneous 

2 

lbs. 

Sweet chocolate (for lunches) 

20 

cakes 

Kitchen soap 

4 

cakes 


Matches in cans—ample and then 
some more 

Total Weight, about 90 lbs. 

Fill up to limit of transportation facilities with fresh fruit 
and fresh vegetables. 

This list will not suffice unless at least a small 
amount of meat or fish can be counted on from the 


country. If not, go to a good grocery and add about 
five cans of meat or other foods according to prefer¬ 
ence. Always consult guides and cooks before finally 
completing the food list, and take any foods they 
prefer. Unless they are well fed according to their 
tastes they cannot be expected to give their best and 
most enthusiastic services. There is no reason why 
some luxuries should not be taken. For example, a 
little fresh lettuce and celery, plus a can of mayon¬ 
naise dressing, plus canned lobster, plus hard-boiled 
eggs, spells lobster salad. 

Most of these articles had best be packed in water¬ 
proof cotton bags of 5 to 10 pounds’ capacity fur- 



Plate I. Coleman Camp Oven. 


nished by city outfitters. Bacon, ham, butter, etc., 
should be wrapped in waxed paper before placing 
in the bags. Lard, powdered coffee, milk, etc., go in 
pressed-top cans. Take an extra can into which to 
pour and salvage bacon grease. All the food can 
then be packed in panniers, packsacks, or duffle bags. 

The place to learn to cook is at home over the 
kitchen range. There are a number of excellent 
camp cookery books which will help a lot, but if you 
have to cook for yourself in camp, do not count on 
book knowledge alone—get some home experience . 
Cooking in camp is no different from cooking over 
the home stove, as the campfire can be regulated to 
give any degree of heat desired. As a rule, however, 
home cooking utensils are extremely inconvenient 
for cooking over an open fire. 

A hunter who is going to do his own cooking 
needs a carefully selected outfit of camp cooking 
utensils. He needs at least three kettles, as potatoes, 
boiled meat, and coffee may be desired at the same 
meal. Two frying pans permit bacon and flapjacks 
to be cooked simultaneously. There should be some 
sort of oven for baking, and a big pan that will 
do for both flour mixing and dishwashing. There 
should be a plate, bowl, cup, knife, fork, teaspoon, 
and tablespoon for each man, and one or two extras 
for serving, as well as other miscellaneous articles 
shown on the following list. The kettles should have 
covers and bails so they can be suspended over the 
fire, and they should also nest together. The smallest 
kettle will probably be used for tea and coffee, but 
do not get one with a spout; spouts are virtually 
impossible to clean, and unfit the kettles for any 
other use. A spout with strainer is not needed if 
you use powdered coffee, which is in any case far 
preferable for camp use. Frying pans are most con¬ 
veniently packed if they have folding or detachable 
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The Bridge Co., N. Y. 
Plate II. A complete camp cooking outfit of aluminum 
which will nest in a small space. 


handles. Most of the utensils are best of fairly thick 
aluminum, but the cups should be of enamelware 
or tin, as aluminum burns the lips. 

City outfitters sell excellent sets of aluminum 
cooking utensils, as shown in Plate II, above. 
All nest in a canvas bag about 12 by 12 inches, 
except the aluminum reflector baker which goes in 
a bag of its own. Thus the utensils for a party of 
three should consist approximately of the following: 

3 Camp kettles, to nest. 

2 Frying pans, 12", with folding handles. 

1 Dishpan, large. 

1 Folding alumium reflector baker with pan. 

4 each; plates, bowls, cups, forks, knives, teaspoons, table¬ 
spoons. 

1 Large cooking spoon. 

1 Large cooking fork. 

1 Butcher knife with sheath. 

1 Cake turner. 

1 Can opener. 

1 each; salt and pepper shakers. 

2 Dish towels. 

1 Dish mop. 

1 Canvas water bucket. 

1 Canvas bag to hold the outfit. 

For four or five men, add one larger kettle, one 
more frying pan, and the necessary plates, cups, 
bowls, and cutlery. 

Cooking Fires. A word or two about fires may be 
helpful to those without experience. Place two 4-foot 
logs about 5 inches apart, raising them an inch or 
so off the ground with rocks at the ends. Build the 
fire between these logs, small dry pieces first, then 


long, split wood. When the small stuff is blaz¬ 
ing up high, let the water in the kettles be 
boiling. As this burns down, add the dry split 
wood; this will reduce the size of the blaze and 
soon you will have fine coals between the logs 
just right for frying and broiling. 

At each end of the two logs drive a stout 
forked stake, with the forks about 4 feet above 
the ground. Lay a cross-pole of green wood in 
the forks. From this cross-pole suspend the 
kettles with reversed forked sticks with notches 
for the bails. These should be the right length 
to hold the kettle bottoms the right height 
above the fire. A kettle hung near the center of 
the fire boils hard; hung at the side close to the 
upright forked posts, it will just keep the con¬ 
tained food warm. Frying pans can be balanced 
on the two logs. Regulate the fire by adding dry, 
split wood between the logs as needed. For baking, 
put on another backlog and pile split wood against 
it so as to make a high wall of flame, and stand the 
reflector baker in front of the blaze. Have a green¬ 
wood poker at hand, and a pair of cheap cotton 
work gloves to handle hot utensils. After the evening 
meal remove the cross-pole and pile 4-foot logs high 
for the friendship fire. 

And before you leave camp put that fire DEAD 
OUT . 



Plate III. The Best Arrangement for the Cooking Fire. 


CAMP AND HOME GAME COOKERY 


Not all of the recipes and cooking methods cov¬ 
ered in this section can be followed under all con¬ 
ditions, for some hunters prefer to “rough it” gastro- 
nomically as well as physically. The camps of such 
individuals will have salt, pepper, and sugar, and 
while these items are important, they are not con¬ 
ducive to an interesting diet. If you are traveling 
light, limiting yourself to such spartan staples is 
not only reasonable but in many instances necessary. 
If, however, you have horses, mules, a canoe, or a 
boat to aid in carrying the burden, there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy a more interesting cuisine. 
Tasteless food and discomfort are the indelible 
mark of the inexperienced hunter, hiker, camper. 


or woodsman. If you think fine fare is foreign to the 
deep woods, drop in on an isolated lumber camp 
and taste the dishes prepared by the woods cook. 

This section will be divided in two parts. One 
devoted to camp cookery, the other to game cookery 
at home, where the amateur chef has a greater op¬ 
portunity to practice his exacting art. Every recipe 
listed herein can be followed by any individual 
capable of obeying directions, and no vague cookery 
terms will be employed to confuse the rank amateur 
of the skillet. 

Many experienced woodsmen would not think of 
leaving home without what some of them term their 
“cook box’* or “spice bag.” The contents of these 
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containers vary, but the following items will serve 
as a nucleus for yours. You may add or subtract 
according to your taste and abilities. 


14 oz. bottle catsup 
5 “ bottle Worcestershire 
sauce 

2 “ tin dry mustard 
2 “ tin peppercorns 
2 “ tin dried bay leaves 
Salt (usually included in 
general supplies) 


4 oz. bottle concentrated 
vinegar 

2 44 tin dried parsley 
2 “ tin red pepper 
4 44 tin onion Hakes 
8 44 bottle pure olive oil 
1 doz. cloves ol garlic 


The weight of this “spice box” is about three 
pounds, but its value to the man who enjoys good 
food can never be measured in dollars. There are 
a number of individuals who, if it became necessary 
to reduce weight, would put aside a blanket rather 
than the “box.” 

The experienced camp cook will see to it that his 
equipment includes one of three important items: 
a dutch oven, a portable iron oven, or a reflector 
oven. Where weight and utility are factors, the dutch 
oven or reflector oven wins out. The former can 
and does serve as a stew pot and dishpan as well 
as an oven, whereas the latter is limited to its pri¬ 
mary function. 


RECIPES 

VENISON 

Broiled (steaks, chops, cutlets, tenderloin fillets, 
saddle). 

There is one thing to remember in the cooking of 
venison, whether the method be broiling, frying, or 
roasting—that is, cook it as you would prime beef. 
Cook your pork, veal, and mutton until not a sign 
of pink can be found in the center, but if you over¬ 
cook venison it will be just as tender and tasty as 
would the tongue of your shoe prepared in a similar 
manner. Venison, unless you are using up the 
tougher portions in stew, should never be more than 
medium rare. This does not mean that the center 
of a chop or steak should be red and raw, but it 
should be pink and juicy. 

Broiling is the same, whether you do it over char¬ 
coal, or under an electric or gas grill. Over char¬ 
coal, or hardwood coals, you will find an added 
flavor, but if you are forced by circumstance to cook 
indoors, the use of hickory-smoked salt (obtainable 
in most fancy groceries) will do much to improve 
the flavor. 

First, the chop, steak, cutlet or fillet should be at 
least an inch thick. Split a clove of garlic and pass 
it lightly over both sides of the meat. Just a bare 
touch is all that is needed. You will taste no garlic 
in the cooked chop, but the flavor will be enhanced. 
Then rub the meat with a little oil or melted butter. 
Salt and pepper lightly, and place the meat CLOSE 
to the fire. When seared on both sides (approxi¬ 
mately I/2 minute per side) reduce the heat (for gas 
or electric grills) or place the meat farther from the 
fire, just far enough to prevent burning, but close 
enough to insure that the portion facing the heat is 
sizzling. The amount of time required properly to 
cook it must be determined, either through long 
practice or by testing. The heat of various types of 
fires varies, and testing is the best method. Cut to 
the center of the meat with a sharp knife. If too 
rare, return the meat to the fire for more broiling. 
Normally, 6 to 8 minutes of cooking is sufficient. 


Broiled Saddle. 

Rub the entire saddle thoroughly with a split 
clove of garlic. Split 1 clove-half into tiny splints 
as thick as a toothpick. Insert these splints (8 or 10) 
into knife punctures made along the backbone the 
length of the saddle. Rub the entire saddle thor¬ 
oughly with olive oil or vegetable oil. Then prepare 
the following basting. 

Mix the following: % cup of olive or vegetable oil, 
1/2 of a small onion grated very fine, 2 tablespoons 
catsup, 1/2 teaspoon of hot pepper sauce, y 3 cup 
lemon juice, i / 2 teaspoon of salt, i / 2 teaspoon of pre¬ 
pared mustard. 

Take a stick the size of a pencil and tie enough 
parsley or chives to the end to form a brush the 
size of an egg. 

Place the prepared saddle very close to the fire 
and sear it thoroughly on all sides. This will require 
from 2 to 3 minutes. Remove to less intense heat, 
and turn and baste the saddle every 2 or 3 minutes, 
using the parsley or chives brush to apply basting 
sauce. The average saddle will require from 70 to 
90 minutes, and will require considerable attention 
on the part of the cook. The results will more than 
justify the effort. Test to determine when done by 
a cut to the center. 

When carving the saddle for serving, do not cut 
across the saddle, but cut lengthwise. With a sharp 
boning knife, make a cut parallel to the backbone 
and right through to the ribs. Then make another 
cut \/ 2 inch lower. This will remove a strip as long 
as the saddle, \/ 2 inch thick, and from ii/ 2 to 2 
inches wide. Each portion will be about the same 
and no one will be favored. 

Roast (leg, shoulder, saddle, round). 

Rub meat with split clove of garlic, and insert 
6 or 8 fine slivers (thin as toothpicks) in fatty por¬ 
tions or in vein openings. Rub thoroughly with olive 
or vegetable oil, lightly salt and pepper, dust lightly 
with flour. Place in open roasting pan on a rack. 
Before placing in oven add 1 cup of water to bot¬ 
tom of roasting pan. Place in very hot oven for 
about 15 minutes to sear the meat thoroughly. Re¬ 
duce heat, and baste every 5 minutes, using basting 
given in previous recipe. The roast should be basted 
with a spoon, and when prepared basting gives out, 
baste with drippings. The time required to cook 
depends upon the size of the roast. (Venison is not 
so thick as beef, hence requires less cooking time.) 
For a thick roast, allow 12 minutes per pound for 
rare, 14 minutes per pound for medium. For cook¬ 
ing venison more than medium, no chart is neces¬ 
sary. It will lose most of its flavor and tenderness 
through over-cooking. Those who wish to avoid 
steady basting may lay thin strips of fat salt pork 
over the top of the roast, holding them in place 
with toothpicks. If this is done, basting will be 
required only every 20 minutes. The secret of a good 
roast of venison is frequent and thorough basting 
and under rather than over- cooking. 

Stew. 

Rub about 4 pounds of stew meat (cut in 2-inch 
cubes) with salt and pepper, rub with flour, saut£ 
in frying pan using any good cooking oil or butter. 
When brown, place in heavy metal cooking pot 








with a good cover. Add i quart of water, 4 pepper¬ 
corns, 2 medium bay leaves, and a pinch of mar¬ 
joram. Simmer very gently for about 2 hours. Mean¬ 
while prepare the following: 8 onions (egg size), 6 
carrots (cut in 2-inch sections), 6 medium potatoes 
(cut as for boiling), 4 medium tomatoes cut in 
quarters (2 cups of canned tomatoes). Add these 
vegetables to the pot of simmering meat and con¬ 
tinue to simmer lightly until onions are thoroughly 
cooked. Just before serving test for seasoning and 
add salt as desired. Some prefer using 1 pint of 
white wine and 14 P^ nt °f water for the original 
simmering of the meat. This adds slightly to the 
cost of the stew but much to its ultimate flavor. 

Venison Cacciatore. 

This is better if cooked in a heavy glazed clay pot 
with a heavy cover. Why this should make a differ¬ 
ence is an obscure point, but try it with an ordinary 
metal pot once, and the next time with a glazed 
clay pot. If your taste buds are acute the difference 
will be apparent. 

Prepare the following: Dice very fine, 6 onions 
(egg size). Dice minutely 1 clove of garlic. Dice into 
l-inch squares, 6 medium tomatoes. In a muslin 
spice bag place 2 crushed bay leaves, a sprig of 
marjoram, 4 peppercorns, a few sprigs of parsley. 

Place the above in a pot in which has been poured 
1 pint of white wine and 14 pint of red wine. Add 
1 teaspoon of salt. 

Take the 2-inch cubes of meat and rub with salt 
and pepper, dust with flour, and saute until brown, 
using I/2 cup of olive oil or good vegetable oil. 
Meanwhile have the contents of the pot simmering 
on the stove. When meat has been browned, tilt 
frying pan into the pot, adding both meat and oil 
in which it was sauteed to the simmering vegetables. 
Simmer so lightly that the necessity for stirring can 
be eliminated. The cooking should require from 
3 to 314 hours. Test for seasoning before serving. 
When cooked in this manner, the diced vegetables 
have merged and so disintegrated that they form 
a thick gravy. Remove the spice bag just before 
serving. This is best served on a mound of well- 
cooked brown rice. 

Note: Any game bird, cut into sections, rabbit, 
squirrel, or, for that matter, veal, beef, or lamb, is 
excellent prepared as above. 

Liver. 

Venison liver can be sliced in 14-inch-thick slices, 
dusted with salt, pepper, and flour and sauteed in 
a frying pan; or rubbed with salt, pepper, and oil 
and grilled; or it can be cut into cubes and broiled. 
The latter method is not too well known or too 
often practiced, but it is a dish the epicure will 
enjoy. 

Cut liver into cubes of about 1 inch square. Dip 
into a sauce prepared as follows: 

One-fourth cup of olive or vegetable oil, 14 tea¬ 
spoon of salt, large pinch of pepper, 1 teaspoon 
Worcestershire, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard. Blend 
the above in a cup or small bowl. Dip the cube 
of liver into this sauce. Wrap the cube in a slice 
of bacon, and place on a spit or individual skewer. 
Place over a charcoal fire or under a grill, turning 
almost constantly to avoid burning, until bacon is 
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thoroughly cooked. When the bacon is done, so is 
the liver. 

Heart. 

Too many are inclined to feed deer heart to the 
dog, which literally is throwing a really tasty tidbit 
“to the dogs.” Properly prepared, the heart is known 
as a gourmet’s delight. 

Split the heart in half (top to bottom). With a 
small, sharp knife remove all the vents and ducts 
(not so difficult as it sounds). Soak the halves for 
1 hour in the following sauce. (“Marinate” is the 
stylish term for this.) 

1 cup red wine 1 bay leaf 

2 tablespoons vinegar 1 onion (sliced) 

1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon prepared mustard 

2 peppercorns 

(Blend wine, vinegar, salt, mustard, then add other in¬ 
gredients.) 

After hearts have soaked in the above sauce for 
1 hour, drench them with flour and place in a hot 
skillet in which 14 of a pound of butter (or similar 
amount of cooking oil) has been melted. After thor¬ 
oughly searing, reduce heat slightly and cook for 
about 5 minutes. (Test with knife cut.) 

Venison Pasty. 

This requires the following ingredients: 6 egg- 
size onions, 6 medium potatoes, 6 small carrots sliced 
lengthwise, 3 cups of diced tomatoes, 3 cups of 
diced cold venison. 

Cook all vegetables separately. Make a paste of 
3 tablespoons of flour and water, and stir into 
stewed tomatoes until thickened. Drain carrots and 
onions and add to thickened tomatoes, adding 2 
teaspoons of salt and pepper to taste. Simmer this 
slowly for 2 minutes, then add diced venison. Re¬ 
duce heat to mere simmer, and mash potatoes, add¬ 
ing 1 cup of hot milk and 14 pound of butter. Beat 
with egg-beater until fluffy. Turn vegetables and 
venison into a casserole and spread mashed potatoes 
over mixture. Bake in a moderate oven until pota¬ 
toes are browned on top. 

Venison Marsala. 

This requires the following ingredients: 2 pounds 
of sliced venison (slices should be y s inch thick, 
about 2 inches wide, and 4 or 5 inches long), 1 
pound of fresh mushrooms (or 2 cups of canned 
mushrooms), % of a cup of tomato paste. 

Dust meat slices with salt and pepper, roll in 
flour, and saute until browned in skillet with 1/2 
cup of olive oil. Remove meat from skillet and add 
sliced mushrooms. Cook mushrooms until brown 
over medium heat, return meat slices, and add 
tomato paste, which has been thinned with 1 cup 
of marsala wine. Add 1 clove of garlic diced very 
fine. Simmer very gently for 30 minutes with cover 
on skillet. Turn meat every 10 minutes. 

Venison Barbecue. 

Cut meat into 2-inch cubes (enough for the num¬ 
ber to be serv ed), dust with salt and pepper, and roll 
in flour. Place a large iron skillet on the fire and 
lightly brown the venison cubes in butter. (The 
amount of butter depends upon the size of the 
skillet and the amount of meat.) Slice very thin 
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enough onions to half cover the cubed venison, 
which has been separated in the skillet. Add 1 cup 
of barbecue sauce (p. 924) and place in a medium- 
hot oven. Check the progress occasionally, and add 
more barbecue sauce as it is needed. The meat 
should be thoroughly cooked in about 1 hour. Re¬ 
move meat cubes to a warming oven, then add 1 
wineglass of sherry to the gravy, stirring well, then 
1 cup of heavy cream. When this has been blended, 
pour over the cubes and serve. 

Chipped Venison. 

There is one method of cooking venison that will 
recommend itself to the man in the woods, as well 
as the man who likes a quick snack with a glass of 
ale before going to bed. 

With a sharp knife cut off a few slices of almost 
any cut of meat. The slices should be 4 or 5 inches 
long and not more than 14 inch thick. Place a lump 
of butter the size of an egg in a large skillet, and 
apply heat. When the butter is lightly smoking, drop 
in the slices as rapidly as possible. After not more 
than 15 seconds, turn the slices. After another 15 
seconds remove the pan from the fire, add salt and 
pepper, decant the contents of the pan on a plate, 
and fall to. Between two slices of bread, previously 
spread with the gravy, this is a tasty if somewhat 
indelicate feast. The greatest drawback to the above 
recipe is this: One pan of these slices leads to an¬ 
other, and the first thing you know there is not 
enough butter for breakfast and not enough venison 
left for a roast. 

Many woodsmen claim that the above method is 
the only one which should be employed in cooking 
fresh-killed venison. 

Curing. 

This section would not be complete without in¬ 
struction as to the proper curing of venison. If you 
happen to be fortunate enough to locate a butcher 
who understands and has the proper facilities for 
curing venison you will not be interested. But such 
butchers are not to be found in every neighbor¬ 
hood. The curing will determine the quality of the 
meat, whether it be moose, elk, antelope, deer, or 
caribou. 

In many instances some of the curing (or aging) 
will have been accomplished before the meat reaches 
your local freezer. For the purposes of illustration 
and explanation, we will consider that the meat ar¬ 
rives at your freezer the day after it is killed. (This 
would be rare indeed.) In this event, the meat should 
be hung, with the hide removed, for not less than 
24 days in a curing box where the average tempera¬ 
ture is about 32 0 F. This temperature should not 
vary more than 3 or 4 degrees either way, if pos¬ 
sible. Many large freezers have such a curing box 
and if you remove the hide of the animal ancl have 
it properly dressed, they will not object to hanging 
it in the curing room. 

For each day of delay in getting the meat to the 
freezer, the best rule is to subtract two days from 
the curing process. If the meat has hung in tempera¬ 
tures between 35 and 40 degrees while in the woods 
and en route to the freezer, subtract three days for 
each day after it was killed. 

When the curing process has been completed, cut 


the meat into sections desired and have it frozen 
solidly. This will halt all curing and will preserve 
the meat in proper condition until it is desired for 
use. (For preservation of meat in the field see p. 

983-) 

WATERFOWL 

Coot Stew. 

One of the most misunderstood birds, where cook¬ 
ing is concerned, is the lowly coot, the misnomer 
for the various members of the scoter family. Here 
is a recipe for coot stew that will remove this bird 
from the “lowly” list. 

Skin (removing all adhering fat) two scoters 
(coots to you) and cut out the breast and legs and 
thighs. Prepare a large pot, preferably of thick iron 
with a heavy cover, with the following: 6 egg-sized 
onions, 5 carrots (cut in 1-inch sections), 5 diced 
tomatoes (peeled), 1 hefty pinch of marjoram, 2 
tablespoons of chopped parsley, 1 tablespoon of 
salt, 1 teaspoon of pepper, 2 bay leaves. Add 1 quart 
of water and 3 tablespoons of wine or cider vinegar. 
Bring to a simmer. Then salt and pepper the coots, 
dredge sections thoroughly with flour, and brown 
in a large skillet with l/g pound of butter. Tilt 
browned coot sections and butter gravy (thinned 
out with a little water) into pot with vegetables, 
and simmer very slowly in covered pot for about 
2 hours or until coot is tender. Do not be misled 
by the popular superstition that “coot will not get 
tender.” It will, and if you can eat this stew and not 
ask lor another helping you had better have a doctor 
examine the taste buds on your tongue. 

Coot Saute. 

Skin out 2 scoters, removing all the adhering fat. 
Remove breasts, legs, and thighs. Soak these over¬ 
night in the refrigerator in a strong saltwater solu¬ 
tion to which has been added i / 2 cup of vinegar and 
1 sliced onion. Before cooking, dry the sections, 
rub with salt and pepper, and dredge with flour. 
Place y s pound of butter in a skillet, heat until 
butter is smoking, and put in sections. Brown both 
sides quickly, then reduce flame and cook the meat 
slowly. When tender, remove meat to warming oven, 
and add ]/ 2 wineglass of sherry to gravy, then stir 
in 4 tablespoons of Merrymeeting sauce. Blend 
thoroughly. Remove meat from warming oven, pour 
the gravy over it, and serve. Believe it or not, the 
meat has something of the flavor of venison. 

For those who are sated with roast duck, any duck 
is delicious prepared according to the above recipe, 
and is an excellent method of preparing pheasant 
or grouse. 

Roast Duck (or Goose). 

Pick the duck (or goose) dry, singe thoroughly, 
then draw. Remove heart, liver, and gizzard. Cut 
the meat from the gizzard, eliminating outer and 
inner skin. Place liver, heart, and gizzard sections in 
small stewpan with 3 tablespoons finely diced celery, 
1 tablespoon finely diced onion, salt, pepper, and 
i / 2 teaspoon of mustard. Wipe the duck dry, inside 
and out, rub outside with salt and pepper, then 
with melted butter. Stuff according to taste (see 
stuffing recipes on p. 924), and place in open roast¬ 
ing pan in very hot oven for 5 minutes, to sear 
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properly. Reduce heat to about 400°, and baste 
every 5 minutes until tender, using the following 
basting. 

Basting: Melt i/ s pound of butter. To this add 
cup lemon juice, 2 tablespoons of catsup, \/ 2 
teaspoon prepared mustard, 1 teaspoon Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, salt and pepper. Blend over mild heat. 
This should be kept warm for basting. 

While the fowl is roasting, simmer the gizzards, 
liver, and heart until tender, remove and dice, then 
return to liquor. Add 1 cup of Espagnole sauce 
(see p. 924) and blend thoroughly. 

When duck is cooked, remove to warming oven 
and blend the sauce, with the gizzard, heart, and 
liver, with the drippings in the roasting pan. 

Some prefer to carve slices of the duck, place them 
in large skillet, cover with the above gravy, simmer 
for 2 or 3 minutes, then serve. 

Broiled Duck. 

Prepare the ruck exactly as in the recipe above, 
but instead of placing in the oven, place under the 
grill, which has been heated for 10 minutes. Grill 
without basting, close to the flame, for about 5 
minutes. Reduce flame and continue the grilling, 
turning the bird each time it is basted. This turning 
and basting must be done above every 2 minutes 
for 20 minutes. Then remove bird to oven until 
tender. When tender, place under the grill again 
for 2 minutes, basting frequently, The gravy is pre¬ 
pared the same as for roast duck. 

This recipe calls for more effort and attention on 
the part of the cook, but for an old duck, it can 
accomplish wonders. When cooked, the duck will 
be crisp outside but tender and juicy inside. The 
Pruyn stuffing (see p. 924) is recommended for 
this method of cooking. 

Stewed Duck. 

Most epicures will stew a duck only as a last re¬ 
sort, but there are times when an old bird demands 
this method of preparation. The recipe given under 
“Coot Stew” is extremely satisfactory. The recipe 
iven for “Venison Cacciatore” (p. 919) also will 
nd favor, with sections of duck substituted for 
venison. 

UPLAND GAME BIRDS 

(Pheasants, Grouse, Quail, Doves, Woodcock, 
Rail, Pigeons) 

Purlough (also known as Pilaf, Purleau, etc.). 

There is a story in connection with this recipe. 
A Northern rod and gun editor was shooting quail 
in South Carolina many years ago. The weather was 
dry, the dogs worked badly, and everyone was dis¬ 
couraged. The host suggested that the editor attend 
a dove shoot on a near-by plantation. “If you gather 
in an even dozen doves,” he promised, “I’ll have 
Henry turn out a dove purlough for you.” The doves 
were obtained, Henry made the purlough, and the 
editor was so impressed upon tasting this dish that 
he obtained the recipe and wrote about it in his 
daily column. The word “purlough” had rather 
stumped him, and so he inquired about its spelling. 
The above spelling was the one agreed upon by 
the host and other local sportsmen. In the fullness 
of time a column written by one of the reporters on 


a Charleston paper reached his desk. The writer 
took to task a “Yankee” rod and gun writer who, 
after tasting one of the famous South Carolina “dove 
pilafs” had, with typical Yankee indifference, 
spelled it “purlough.” However, pilaf or purlough, 
it is quite a dish, so here is the recipe. 

Skin (or pluck) 1 dozen doves (quail, woodcock, 
pigeons, rail), draw them, putting aside the hearts 
and livers. In a heavy two-gallon pot, with a cover, 
place the following: 2 quarts of stock (8 bouillon 
cubes dissolved in 2 quarts of water), i / 2 pound of 
butter, 6 medium onions diced very fine, 1 cup of 
chopped parsley, 6 diced (peeled) tomatoes, a large 
pinch of marjoram, 1 teaspoon of pepper, 1 teaspoon 
of chile powder, 3 tablespoons of salt, 2 i / 2 cups of 
rice. When this has been brought to a slow simmer, 
add the birds, hearts, and livers. Place the cover 
on the pot and simmer slowly for 3 hours. At the 
end of this time almost everything has merged into 
a gravy but the rice and the doves. Serve this with 
a green salad with a tart French dressing, hot 
“rizzen” bisquits, and a glass of light claret, and 
Lucullus will spin in his grave. 

(Three rabbits, divided into sections, can be sub¬ 
stituted for the birds, and the epicure will remain 
content. Even a grouse or pheasant, cut into sec¬ 
tions, will serve admirably.) 

Pheasant Murray (grouse, partridge, ptarmigan). 

Pluck, draw, and split the bird. Remove the heart 
and liver, and place to one side. Divide each half into 
two sections, rub with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour, and saute until brown in a skillet with i/g 
pound of butter. Dice up heart and liver and add to 
skillet when bird is almost browned. Remove the 
browned sections to a casserole. Add i/£ CU P °f fi ne ty 
diced onion to the diced heart and liver in the 
skillet, and cook over moderate flame for sufficient 
time to brown the onions lightly, then add 1 cup 
of finely diced mushrooms, and 1 wineglass of white 
wine. Simmer gently for 5 minutes, then pour con¬ 
tents of skillet over the pheasant sections in casser¬ 
ole. Add enough heavy cream to cover all, and place 
in a moderate oven. When pheasant is tender, re¬ 
move from the oven, sprinkle with 1 cup of finely 
grated American cheese, and place under broiler 
until cheese has melted and is lightly browned. 
Serve immediately. 

Roast Quail (doves, woodcock, pigeons, rail). 

Pluck and dress 6 birds, placing the hearts and 
livers to one side. Place the hearts and livers, finely 
diced, in a saucepan with 1 tablespoon of butter, 1 
teaspoon finely diced onion, 1 tablespoon finely 
diced celery, salt and pepper to taste, and 1 cup of 
water. Simmer for about i / 2 hour. 

Meanwhile, prepare the stuffing for the birds. In 
a saucepan place i / 2 cup of butter, 1 cup of heavy 
cream, 1 cup of finely diced mushrooms, 1 table¬ 
spoon of parsley, 1 tablespoon of finely diced onion, 
salt and pepper. Simmer gently for 10 minutes, then 
add bread crumbs or cracker crumbs until proper 
firmness is obtained. 

Rub the birds with flour to which salt and pepper 
has been added, and stuff them with the above stuf¬ 
fing. Place the birds in a roasting pan, cover each 
breast with a thin slice of bacon, add i / 2 cup of 
water to the pan, and place in a medium oven. Baste 
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frequently for about 30 minutes, and remove the 
birds to a warming oven. To the drippings add the 
prepared gizzards and hearts, 1 cup of sour cream, 
and stir this gravy until sufficiently thick. Place birds 
individually on a square of buttered toast and cover 
with the gravy. 

Gameburger. 

Run 2 cups of cold venison, rabbit, pheasant, 
grouse (or other game, regardless of how originally 
prepared) through a coarse meat grinder. Place in a 
bowl, and add 14 cup of finely diced onion, 1 tea¬ 
spoon of prepared mustard, salt and pepper. Blend 
this mixture thoroughly, and to it add 2 beaten eggs, 
and stir until blended. Place a small lump of butter 
in a large iron skillet, and place over a moderate 
flame. When the skillet is well greased, dip out 
the mixture with a pancake spoon, and brown on 
both sides. As a sandwich filler, this gameburger 
will be really popular. 

Grouse Casserole. 

Pluck and draw 2 grouse (or pheasants, partridge) 
and remove hearts, livers, and gizzards. Remove 
outer and inner skin of gizzards, and simmer with 
hearts and livers in 1 cup of water, salt, pepper, and 
a pinch of celery seed for 20 minutes. Meanwhile 
divide birds into eating sections, rub with salt and 
pepper, dredge with flour, and brown the section 
thoroughly in a skillet with pound of butter. Re¬ 
move sections and place in a greased casserole. Turn 
cooked gizzards, hearts, and livers (diced), and broth 
in which they were cooked, into the skillet and stir 
into butter in which sections were browned. Pour 
this gravy over sections in casserole. Add 15 tiny 
onions, 1 cup of shredded carrots, 2 teaspoons of salt, 
and I/2 teaspoon of pepper. Cover sections and veg¬ 
etables with sour cream and place in a medium oven. 
Cook slowly until meat is tender. This will serve six 
hearty eaters or three men who have been hunting 
all day. 

Roast Pheasant. 

Pluck and draw the birds, clean gizzards, and 
place, with hearts and livers, in a saucepan with 1 
cup of water, salt and pepper, 1 small diced onion, 
a pinch of celery seed, and i / 2 teaspoon of prepared 
mustard. Wipe the inside of the birds with lemon 
juice and stuff. (For stuffing see p. 924.) Rub the 
outside of the birds with salt and pepper and dust 
lightly with flour. Place each bird in a greased 
brown-paper bag, tie mouth of bag, and place in 
shallow pan in a moderate oven. Meanwhile, simmer 
down the gizzards, hearts, and livers until little 
water remains. Remove and dice up the sections. 
Place a lump of butter the size of an egg in a small 
skillet and to it add the diced-up hearts, gizzards, 
and livers and the broth. To this add ]/ 2 CU P °f white 
wine and stir in 1 cup of Espagnole sauce. After 1 
hour, check the pheasant’s progress. Cooked in this 
manner, the skin should be brown and crisp and the 
meat juicy and tender. Serve the gravy separately, 
preferably on wild rice. 

RABBIT 

Fried Rabbit. 

Cut rabbit into eating sections and soak in refrig¬ 


erator for 24 hours in the following solution: 2 cups 
of white wine, 1 cup of vinegar, 4 tablespoons of 
salt, 4 peppercorns, 1 finely sliced onion. Just before 
cooking remove sections, dry thoroughly, and dust 
with salt, pepper, and flour. (Take 1 cup of flour, 

1 teaspoon of salt, i / 2 teaspoon of pepper, and place 
in large, stout brown-paper bag. Shake sections, one 
at a time, in this bag.) Take a large skillet, and in 
it render out a heaping cup of salt pork cubes. Re¬ 
move pork, and with grease smoking hot, add sec¬ 
tions of rabbit. Cook over hot flame until well 
browned, then reduce heat and cook until meat is 
tender. Remove rabbit sections to warming oven. 
To the remaining grease in the pan add 1 cup of 
Espagnole sauce (p. 924) and i / 2 cup of white wine 
and wine vinegar (half and half). Stir and blend 
until gravy is of proper consistency. Place rabbit 
sections on hot platter and pour gravy over them. 
Scatter crisp cubes of salt pork on top, and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. 

Rabbit Casserole. 

Prepare exactly as for Grouse Casserole. 

Rabbit Stew. 

Prepare exactly as for Coot Stew (p. 920) or Veni¬ 
son Cacciatore (p. 919). 

PIT COOKERY 

Stew. 

This calls for a heavy iron pot with a tight cover 
(a Dutch oven will do). First dig a pit 6 inches 
deeper and 6 inches greater in diameter than the 
pot to be used. 

Line the bottom and a few inches up the side of 
the pot with thin slices of bacon or salt pork. On this 
place 5 cups of cubed meat (venison, beef, other 
game), 6 or 8 halved onions, i / 2 dozen medium pota¬ 
toes (2 cups of dried beans that have been soaked 
overnight may be substituted for potatoes); 2 cups 
of any other vegetable you happen to have may be 
placed on top. The meat and vegetables should be 
leveled, and enough water or stock to cover them 
completely should be added. Place the lid on the 
pot and mix up a thick, pasty dough of flour and 
water with which to seal the rim of the lid. 

Place about 3 inches of glowing coals in bottom of 
pit and place pot on top, leaving about 3 inches of 
space between the sides of the pot and the sides of 
the pit. Line this space with coals; place about 3 
inches of coals on top of pot, then cover with earth. 

If this is done before you leave camp in the morn¬ 
ing, the evening meal will be ready and piping hot 
when you return late in the day. Remove the earth, 
remove the pot, and brush dirt from cover. Remove 
the dough seal and the pit stew is ready to eat. 

Pit Squirrel, Rabbit, or Grouse. 

Prepare pit as previously described. Line bottom 
of pot with thin strips of bacon or salt pork, then 
put in a layer of diced ham (2 cups diced in i/£-inch 
cubes). On this place eating sections of game. Top 
this with a i/£-inch layer of sliced onions. Top the 
layer of onions with a l-inch layer of inch-thick 
slices of potato (or a layer of soaked dried beans or 
peas). Add sufficient water or milk to barely cover 
(if beans or peas are used, cover completely), and 
seal cover as explained above. Place in pit, and cover 


with earth. Because of the salt in bacon and salt 
pork, no salt should be used in the cooking. It may 
be added when served. 

MACARONI AND CHEESE 

Place 1 quart of water and 1 tablespoon of salt in 
a large kettle and bring to a boil. Add i/£ pound of 
macaroni broken into 2-inch sections. Allow this to 
boil for 20 minutes. A greater part of the water will 
have been absorbed by the macaroni. Remove to a 
point where the contents barely simmer. Make a 
thin paste from 14 cup of flour and 1 cup of milk, 
turn into a saucepan, stir in 1 cup of shredded or 
finely diced cheese, allowing the mixture to barely 
simmer while blending. Add teaspoon of black 
pepper. Stir this into the cooked macaroni, and al¬ 
low the contents of the pot to simmer but not boil 
for 5 minutes. It is then ready to serve. 

In the event this is to be the main course of the 
camp meal, diced cubes of meat (i to 2 cups) may 
be added immediately after the cheese sauce has 
been stirred in. 

Dried beef also adds to the savory qualities of this 
dish. Take \/ A pound of dried beef slices and break 
up into inch squares. Place in a small saucepan or 
skillet with 2 cups of water and simmer it for 10 
minutes. Drain off the water and add the dried beef 
to the macaroni after the cheese sauce has been 
blended in it. 

SOUPS 

Few camps bother with soup, considering it a 
course that can very well be passed up, as it merely 
delays a hungry man who wants to get his teeth into 
some solid food. There are some soups, however, 
that not only may be considered as really “solid/* 
but will warm a cold hunter down to his toes when 
he arrives back in camp. 

The thick pea soup of the Quebec back country is 
one of these, and it is not only delicious, but filling. 
The hunter who takes a quart thermos of this soup 
to the duck blind spends a good part of the day 
patting himself on the back for his foresight. 

Soak overnight, in 3 quarts of water to which 2 
tablespoons of salt have been added, 1 pound of 
split peas. (If you are back-packing and are using 
dried vegetables, soak 14 cup of dried carrots and 
\/ A cup of dried onion flakes in another pan for the 
same length of time.) The next morning, cut into 
1 , 4 -inch cubes 1/9 pound of salt pork or bacon. In a 
large pot place 2 quarts of water, the soaked peas 
(which have been drained), 2 medium carrots in 
14-inch cubes, 2 onions diced fine, and the diced 
bacon. Put this pot on the back of the stove, where 
it will barely simmer, and let it simmer gently all 
day. If you are in a tent or lean-to camp without a 
stove, open up a hole in the center of the breakfast 
fire coals, place the pot there, bank it almost to the 
cover with coals and ashes, cover these coals and 
ashes with earth, and uncover the pot when you 
return. If more water is needed, add it carefully, 
stirring well, then let the pot simmer again until 
the time comes to sample the contents. In many 
sections of the North Country this pot is never 
empty. Each day more peas, onions, carrots, and 
pork are added and the simmering continues on the 
back of the stove. If cooked in a pit (see p. 922) the 
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ingredients should be covered with 2 inches of water 
before the pot is placed in the pit. 

CAMP BREADS 

Corn Bread. 

Place 1 cup of corn meal, 1 cup of flour, i / 2 tea¬ 
spoon of salt, 4 tablespoons of sugar, 3 teaspoons of 
baking powder in mixing tin. Blend these dry in¬ 
gredients thoroughly. Add 1 cup of milk (milk 
powder and water) and stir until lumps have dis¬ 
appeared (add \/ A cup of egg powder if available), 
then add i/£ cup of bacon grease or other shortening 
and blend thoroughly. Bake in square tin in reflector 
oven, or in Dutch oven. Grease the tin or Dutch oven 
thoroughly before pouring in batter. In emergency 
(lacking either oven) a heavy iron skillet with a 
cover can be used. 

If you happen to be in the woods during the berry 
season, a pint of berries dumped in the batter just 
before pouring into tin and stirred in very gently, 
will add a real touch to the corn bread. In northern 
Maine this berry-enriched bread is known as “bang- 
belly/* 

Bannock. 

Place 1 cup of flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
14 teaspoon of salt, and 1 tablespoon of sugar in 
mixing pan. Blend these dry ingredients thoroughly 
and add 2 tablespoons of bacon fat. Mix this until 
lumps have disappeared, and add from y 3 to 14 cup 
of milk or water. The resultant dough should be a 
dry rather than wet dough. Flatten the dough to a 
l-inch patty, doing this on a plate dusted with flour. 
Grease a skillet thoroughly and place it 1 or 2 inches 
above the coals. Place bannock carefully in the 
skillet and let it remain until browned on the bot¬ 
tom, which should require about 10 minutes. (Not 
burned, browned.) Then turn bannock and brown 
the other side. It may be necessary to add a bit more 
grease to the pan before turning the bannock. Ban¬ 
nock seems to remain fresh for 2 or 3 days, which 
is not true of most yeast-risen camp breads, which 
may turn sour. 

Pancake Bread. 

This is much like bannock, except that normally 
only one day’s supply is made. Take 1 cup of flour, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, 14 teaspoon of salt, 1 
tablespoon of sugar, and blend thoroughly. Add 
1/2 to % cup of water or milk, then stir in 2 table¬ 
spoons of bacon grease. This mixture will pour 
rather thickly, but it will pour. Grease a skillet, heat 
it, and pour in about \/ A inch of this batter. Brown 
the bottom, add a touch more grease to skillet, and 
turn. Brown other side slowly and the cake is done. 
This can be made in small cakes if desired, rather 
than a large cake the size of the skillet. 

Camp Biscuits. 

Take 1 cup of flour, 2 teaspoons of baking powder, 
i / 2 teaspoon of salt, 1 tablespoon of sugar. Blend 
these ingredients, then work in 2 tablespoons of 
bacon grease or other shortening. Place on board or 
pan that has been dusted with flour and flatten with 
the hand until y A inch thick. Cut out circles with 
a baking-powder tin or cup. Place in greased tin and 
bake in reflector oven or Dutch oven. 
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SAUCES 

Barbecue Sauce. 

i cup wine or cicler vinegar, 4 tablespoons olive 
oil, 2 teaspoons chili powder, 1 teaspoon hot pepper 
sauce, 1 teaspoon black pepper, 2 tablespoons Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce, 2 finely diced cloves of garlic, 2 
tablespoons prepared mustard, 2 tablespoons finely 
grated lemon peel, juice of 2 lemons, 2 tablespoons 
salt, 2 tablespoons sugar. Mix this thoroughly, then 
place in saucepan and simmer slowly for 15 min¬ 
utes. This sauce can be prepared in larger quantity 
and kept in refrigerator until desired. Amount to 
be used for basting can be removed and heated. The 
sauce should be kept hot when used for basting. 

Quick Hollandaise. 

Empty small can of evaporated milk into double 
boiler (about % of 1 cup), add yolk of 2 eggs, salt, 
pepper, and i/g pound of butter. Place over medium 
fire, and stir constantly. When sauce begins to 
thicken add 2 teaspoons of lemon juice or vinegar 
and continue stirring until proper thickness. There 
is but one secret to the proper preparation of this 
sauce: constant stirring. 

Horseradish Sauce. 

Thoroughly mix 2 cups of butter with 1 cup of 
grated horseradish, adding salt and pepper to taste. 
When blended force the mixture through a fine 
sieve and spread into square glass dish. Place in re¬ 
frigerator until wanted. Small squares may be cut as 
needed. Small square placed on portion of any 
broiled or sauteed game will receive acclaim. 

Orange Sauce. 

Grate the peel of 1 orange and 1 lemon, and sim¬ 
mer in the strained juice of both, after adding 1 
teaspoon sugar and 1 winegass of sherry. Simmer 
for 15 minutes, then add 3 cups of Espagnole sauce, 
stir thoroughly until smooth, and place in refriger¬ 
ator until wanted. 

Espagnole Sauce. 

Take 14 pound of butter and 14 pound of flour. 
Melt butter in skillet and add flour; stir constantly 
until flour is browned. Add 5 cups of stock. (Stock 
may be made by dissolving 5 bouillon cubes in 5 
cups of boiling water.) Stir until mixture is smooth 
and store in refrigerator until wanted. 

Merrymeeting Sauce. 

Grate the skin of 2 oranges, simmer lightly with 
1 wineglass of sherry, then stir in 3 tablespoons of 
prepared mustard. When thoroughly blended, stir 
m 1 cup of currant or beach-plum jelly. When 
blended, turn into glass jar and place in refrigerator 
until wanted. (Four tablespoons of this, blended 
with duck gravy, will add a real touch.) 

STUFFINGS 

The following stuffings may be used for water- 
fowl, or any of the upland game birds. 


Pruyn Stuffing. 

Shred, as thin and fine as possible, 4 heaping cups 
of cabbage. Slice, as thin as possible, 2 cups of onion. 
Place the cabbage and onion in a large mixing bowl 
and mash them together with a large wooden spoon 
or paddle. The mashing should take 3 or 4 minutes. 
Beat up 3 eggs to which has been added 1 wineglass 
of sherry, 2 teaspoons of salt, 1 teaspoon of black 
pepper. Add this mixture to the cabbage and onion 
and mix thoroughly. Add bread crumbs or cracker 
crumbs, mixing with the fingers, until the stuffing is 
firm. This is an unusual stuffing, but is especially fine 
for duck or goose. It must be tried to be appreciated. 

Barnegat Stuffing. 

Dice into 14-inch squares 8 strips of bacon. Place 
in large skillet and render out until bacon is lightly 
browned. Remove bacon to brown paper to drain. 
To the bacon grease add the following: 2 heaping 
cups of finely diced onion, 1 finely diced clove- of 
garlic, 2 tablespoons prepared mustard, i / 2 cup of 
catsup, 3 tablespoons of vinegar, 1 cup of finely diced 
apple, 1/2 cup of sherry. Simmer slowly, with fre¬ 
quent stirring, for 20 minutes. Add 1 teaspoon of 
black pepper and 2 teaspoons of salt. Stir in diced 
bacon, turn into a large bowl, and add diced stale 
bread until proper firmness is attained. Merging of 
the bread should be done with the fingers. This 
stuffing is excellent for most of the diving ducks. 

Chestnut Stuffing. 

Boil until tender 4 cups of chestnuts. Mash 2 
cups of chestnuts to a paste, adding 2 teaspoons of 
salt and i / 2 teaspoon of pepper. Place i/ s pound of 
butter in a skillet and in this brown 1 large onion, 
diced very fine. To this add 1 wineglass of sherry and 
1 cup of cream. Stir in the mashed chestnuts, and 
add 1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley, 1 pinch of 
marjoram. Turn into large mixing bowl and add 
cracker crumbs or bread crumbs until proper firm¬ 
ness is attained. Then add whole chestnuts. 

Apple Stuffing. 

Dice into 14-inch squares 4 slices of bacon. Place 
in large skillet over medium fire and render out 
bacon until lightly browned. Remove bacon to 
brown paper and drain. To bacon grease add 4 cups 
of diced apples, i / 2 cup diced onion, i / 2 cup diced 
celery, 4 tablespoons chopped parsley, ]/ 2 cup of 
sugar. Stir mixture thoroughly and simmer slowly 
with cover on the skillet. When apples are tender, 
uncover and add bacon scraps. Turn into mixing 
bowl and add bread crumbs or cracker crumbs until 
proper firmness is attained. This is an excellent stuf¬ 
fing for pheasant, grouse, and small waterfowl. 

Nut Stuffing. 

Place l/s pound of butter in a skillet; to this add 1 
cup of heavy cream, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 table¬ 
spoons salt, i / 2 teaspoon pepper, a pinch of nutmeg. 
Stir thoroughly with merely enough heat to melt 
the butter. Add 1 cup of nutmeats (pecans, walnuts, 
peanuts) and turn into a mixing bowl. Add cracker 
crumbs or bread crumbs until proper firmness is at¬ 
tained. This stuffing is especially fine for the smaller 
upland game birds, such as quail, woodcock, and 
doves. 
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CANOE TRIPS AND CANOE HUNTING 


Throughout North America there is a vast extent 
of wild country, plentifully supplied with game and 
fish, that can be reached only by canoe. Canada east 
of the Rockies and the plains is an intricate network 
of lakes and rivers, almost as much water as land, 
abounding in moose, caribou, deer, bear, and 
grouse, with virgin fishing everywhere. In the 
United States, Maine, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
are famous for their canoeing waters leading into 
fine game country, while the long rivers of the 
South, easily navigable by Indian canoe, are fringed 
by game country and have never been exploited. 

Canoeing. For such waters the canoe is really the 
only practical craft for the sportsman. It can be 
easily portaged around rapids and falls, and between 
lakes, on one man’s shoulders and can be paddled 
noiselessly to approach game. It can be paddled, 
poled, steered, and swung by its occupants facing 
forward and is therefore the only satisfactory craft 
for running rapids and white water, or ascending 
swift streams. 

The American Indian has given us three articles 
which have never been equalled for their particular 
use—the snowshoe, the teepee, and the canoe. For 
all wilderness use the closer these approach the ori¬ 
ginal Indian design the better. 

Modern canoes are made of wood, canvas, ply¬ 
wood, aluminum, and fiberglass. The best are 
those constructed of canvas stretched taut over a 
light wood shell, this type being sold by a number 
of firms in the United States and Canada, and in 
many varieties and lengths. Collapsible canoes with 
light metal or wood frame over which a waterproof 
canvas cover is stretched, are convenient, as when 
taken down they can be packed inside a car, checked 
as baggage, or carried by hand, and can be assembled 
in a few minutes, but they lack the maneuverability, 
liveliness, speed, and seaworthiness of the best can¬ 


vas and wood canoes. Canoes are now being made of 
aluminum, of the conventional “summer resort” 
type, and with air chambers to make them unsink- 
able. It is perhaps too early to predict the practic¬ 
ability of these for wilderness travel and hunting, 
although they appear very promising. In what fol¬ 
lows we will consider modern canvas and wood 
canoes as made by the best United States and Cana¬ 
dian makers. 

For practical purposes of hunting and fishing, 
canoes vary in length from 10 to 20 feet, in width 
amidships from 30 to 40 inches, and in weight from 
40 to 120 pounds. They also vary much in type. The 
typical pleasure canoe, almost the only type made in 
the United States, is rather narrow, not deep amid¬ 
ships, high at bow and stern, with slightly rounded 
bottom. It is speedy and pleasant in quiet waters, but 
not well adapted as a weight carrier or for navigating 
large lakes and white water. Our “guide” canoes are 
slightly better in these respects, being wider and 
deeper. The best wilderness designs, however, are 
made only in Canada. There the “prospector” type 
is generally considered by experienced wilderness 
hunters to be the best. This is generally about 17 
feet long, 37 inches wide, and 14 inches deep, with 
a rather flat bottom. 

The size of canoe to be chosen depends largely on 
the weight to be carried, outfit and occupants, and 
on whether many large lakes must be negotiated. 
The canoe must not be loaded so heavy that it will 
be loggy, hard to turn, and slow to paddle. It must 
ride large waves rather than plough through, and 
there must be sufficient freeboard so that the waves 
encountered on fairly windy days on fairly large 
lakes will not swamp it. No canoe will weather a 
serious storm on a large lake—you simply go ashore 
and wait for calmer weather—but the canoe should 
not be loaded so heavily that it will be unsafe in or¬ 
dinary windy weather. 



Plate I. The wilderness canoe doubles as a work horse during the hunt. 
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Plate II. A well-proportioned canoe 17 feet long can haul out up to a thousand pounds of game. 


Canoe Loading. A 10-foot canoe will carry two 
men for a day’s hunting or fishing, and can be trans¬ 
ported on the top of a car, but it is too small for 
cruising with an outfit. A 12-foot canoe will safely 
carry one man and his outfit, to a total loading of a 
little short of 400 pounds. A 14-footer will safely 
take two men and a light “week-end” outfit, its safe 
lading being about 500 pounds. All of the above 
lengths are very easily portaged by the average 
sportsman, as they will not weigh over 60 pounds. 
The most practical length for two men, a hunting 
outfit, plenty of grub, with capacity to also return 
with a load of meat and perhaps a big moose head, 
is 16 to 18 feet, with a width of at least 36 inches, and 
depth amidships of at least 13 inches. The safe 
lading for the usual 16-foot pleasure-resort canoe as 
made in the United States is about 600 pounds, 
while the 17-foot Canadian prospector canoe will 
take almost 1000 pounds, and itself weighs about 80 
pounds. 

It will not take many days to convince anyone 
that a cruising canoe should be at least 36 inches 
wide and 13 inches deep amidship. This makes for 
stability and carrying capacity. For just one small 
reason, consider sleeping bags. They usually roll 
up about 36 inches long, and they can easily be 
squeezed crosswise into a craft that is that wide, but 
if you have to stow two sleeping bags lengthwise, 
along with three or four packsacks and perhaps a 
couple of duffle bags you will have a load that piles 
up dangerously high in the canoe. 

A canoe should always be loaded when it is afloat 
or nearly so, never when pulled high up on a beach. 
Place the heavier packs amidships and right on the 
bottom. Allow space for the occupants’ feet. Any¬ 
thing you want to get during the day, such as lunch, 
a kettle, or raincoat, tuck conveniently into a side 
space. The weight should be so distributed that 
when both men get in the canoe it will ride just 
noticeably deeper at stern than bow, and of course 
the side balance should be absolutely central. If you 
expect to run rapids during the day, crowd the 


weight as close to the center as possible; loaded thus, 
the canoe will turn much quicker. If you expect rain 
or rough water, place four light poles or spruce 
boughs in the bottom before loading to keep ar¬ 
ticles an inch high out of water that might come 
aboard. Any water will then run back where the 
stern paddler can bail it out from time to time and 
keep the outfit dry. 

An old-timer usually has a light rucksack con¬ 
taining certain indispensables such as camera, 
matches (in a waterproof container), fishline and 
hooks, and a small supply of ammunition. This he 
stows under his seat, buckling one shoulder-strap 
fast. He also ties his rifle and ax to a thwart or the 
gunwale. Then in case of an upset he saves the 
things most necessary for existence. If the sleeping 
bags are packed in waterproof duffle bags with 
sealer cloths at the opening, and if packsacks like¬ 
wise have these sealer cloths, they will float. 

For the novice it may be well to mention certain 
precautions and “don’ts” about canoes and canoe 
travel. (1) Keep the center of gravity as low as pos¬ 
sible and the craft well balanced. Thus loaded a 
canoe is very steady and can hardly be upset except 
by gross carelessness or an extremely heavy curling 
wave taken side on. (2) Never attempt to change 
places with the other canoeist without going ashore. 
Never stand up in a canoe. This applies to everyone 
except the real expert using a pole, or rising to get 
a view of a rapid ahead. (3) In approaching a land¬ 
ing , if it is a sand beach, just touch the bow to the 
beach . The front paddler then gets out, lifts the 
bow and carries it up the beach a little, and steadies 
the canoe while the stern paddler climbs over the 
load and comes ashore dry-footed. If it is a rocky 
shore, bring the side of the canoe to the shore . One 
man then steadies it while the other throws out 
the outfit, and then gets out himself. (4) Never pull 
a canoe over a beach or rocks; this will wear, tear, 
and ruin the bottom. (5) When the canoe is empty, 
carry it up on the shore and turn it over; it will then 
keep dry inside, and things not needed for that 


night’s camp can be stored under it. (6) A dirty 
or sandy canoe can be cleaned by throwing a couple 
of buckets of water into it, rocking gently to stir 
an^ loosen the dirt, and then turning it over to 
drain. 

Travel and Portaging. A party hunting by canoe 
may often have to travel by water two or more days 
from the outfitting point on the railroad or motor 
road to the good hunting country. There the sports¬ 
men may find a log camp, or they may pitch their 
own tents at a locality from which they hunt each 
day. Or their hunt may be in the nature of a long 
canoe trip in which they travel and camp almost 
every day, hunting as they go. The motive power 
for the daily cruising may be either paddles or out¬ 
board motor. 

Two good men can average S l A to 4 miles per 
hour paddling in quiet waters with no wind. Twen¬ 
ty miles a day is good going with paddles and a 
canoe loaded no heavier than indicated above. In 
ascending, and sometimes in going down, swift 
rivers and rapids it will often be necessary to pole 
the canoe, and sometimes in ascending swift rivers 
the canoe must be roped up, one or two men pulling 
with a long rope from the shore, while another in 
the canoe steers it just free from the bank. No 
progress can be made with paddles up a river that 
flows more than 4 miles per hour, nor with out¬ 
board motor over one flowing about 7 or 8 miles. 

Canoes are now quite generally being used with 
light outboard motors; a special attachment per¬ 
mits these to be secured to the pointed stem. An out¬ 
board motor will get you there and back faster, it 
does not tire, and when speed and time are con¬ 
siderations it is a great advantage. Because of its 
noise it cannot be used in hunting, and during a 
day of motoring little wild life is seen. With a motor, 
to many of us, the abominable noise, smell, and 
trouble at every portage completely ruins most of 
the pleasures we look for in the silent places. Also, 
with a motor there is no healthy exercise, and one is 
cramped more or less in one position in the canoe 
for long stretches of time. Two men in a 17-foot 
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canoe can normally carry about three months’ food 
supply, and can paddle as far as the food lasts. With 
an outboard motor they can cover an equal distance 
in about one-fourth the time, but due to the weight 
of motor and gas only about three weeks’ food can 
be carried, so that nothing is saved but time. 

On a given water route there is seldom clear 
paddling or motoring all the way. Most days there 
will be some rapids or carries between lakes that 
must be portaged. The length of a portage may be 
anything from a mere lift around a falls to five 
miles or more. Here is one of the advantages of the 
light Indian canoe; it can be carried easily by one 
man. A 12-foot canoe usually weighs not more than 
40 pounds, and an 18-footer about 80 pounds. It is 
carried turned over, bottom up, resting on the man’s 
shoulders. For portaging, the two paddles are tied 
to the bow and middle thwarts as shown in Plate 
IV. When the canoe is inverted the carrier 
thrusts his head between the paddles where the 
junctions of the handles and blades rest naturally 
on the shoulders. The right distance apart to lasfi 
the two paddles to the thwarts is soon learned by 
experience. To pad the shoulders the carrier usually 
drapes an extra shirt, shawl fashion, over his neck, 
or wears his mackinaw coat. Special padded yokes 
are also provided by city outfitters for portaging, but 
to experienced men these are merely an added item, 
useless for any other purpose, as the paddles answer 
perfectly. 

A canoe presses straight down on the top of one’s 
shoulders, and therefore it is easier, in a way, to 
portage then a back pack of equal weight. But one 
should never attempt to take a canoe on the first 
trip over a strange portage. The first man over 
should carry a light pack and the ax so that he can 
do any clearing that is necessary to allow the easy 
passage of the canoe. In portaging a canoe the view 
of the trail ahead is restricted to about 30 feet, so 
one should be familiar with the portage in advance. 
Some skill and strength are necessary to get a canoe 
on and off one’s shoulders unaided. For the aver¬ 
age sportsman, it is usually best first to turn the 



Plate III. Canoe trip into moose territory has its rewards. 
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canoe over; then one man lifts the bow high, while 
the carrier gets under it, places his head and neck 
between the paddles, and stands erect. At the end 
of the portage it is taken off and lowered by reverse 
procedure. 

Because of the portaging, all baggage, outfit, and 
foods should be packed in packsacks with shoulder 
straps, or in bundles, bed rolls, or duffle bags of 
such form that they can be conveniently carried 
with a tump line. These packs and bundles should 
not be too heavy to be carried by one man, for be¬ 
ginners not over 60 to 75 pounds each. If two men 
can get all their outfit in two packsacks and one 
bed roll with tump line, then it means only two 
trips for each man across the portage. On the first 
trip the two packsacks are taken over, and on the 
next trip one man takes the bed roll and the other 
the canoe. 

Throughout all of northeastern United States and 
Canada, where canoeing with portaging has been 
done for many generations, the preferred type of 
packsack is that known as the Northwester, Duluth, 
Woods, or Porier, as shown in the section on “Back 
Packing.” It consists of a waterproof canvas sack 
about 22 inches high, 16 inches wide, and 6 to 8 
inches deep. Wide leather shoulder-straps are se¬ 
cured to the center of the top and the bottom cor¬ 
ners. A tump line is also usually secured to the top 
of the sack. When the tump line is used in addition 
to the shoulder-straps it eases the pull on the 
shoulders, and also results in the top of the sack 
forming a sort of shelf on which additional articles 
in the form of duffle bags or even boxes can be 
perched and carried on top, the whole balancing 
well so that these top loads do not fall off. 

A tump line is a band of soft leather about 214 
inches wide and 18 inches long to the ends of which 
are secured leather thongs or ropes about 9 feet 
long. The band goes over the forehead, centering 
about the hair line, and the thong or rope is so tied 
around the roll, bundle, or box to be carried that it 
rests on the middle of the back, rather sagging down 
on top of the hips. The weight is thus borne by the 
head and muscles of the neck, the hips steadying it. 
The northern Indians and voyagers, “born to the 
tump line,” can carry unbelievable weights with it. 
Records of 400 to 500 pounds taken across several 
miles of portage without a rest have been recorded. 
But the average sportsman will find the tump line an 
exquisite form of torture at first, and he had better 
confine his portaging to the packsack with a loading 
not to exceed 60 pounds at the start. Stand the pack- 
sack straight up on the gorund, sit down back to it, 
place the arms through the shoulder-straps and 
settle them on the shoulders; then turn over onto 
the knees and stand up. If the sleeping bag and air 
mattress in their duffle bag do not weigh over 30 
pounds, then it is easy, when the lightest packsack 
with its tump line are in place on the shoulders, to 
lift up the roll, carry it over the head and settle it 
on top of the packsack, and take the two across to¬ 
gether. 

A regular routine makes everything go smoother, 
faster, and with less labor on a day’s canoe journey 
and the attending camping. Arriving at the selected 
camp site for the night, both men unload the canoe, 
carry it up on the shore, and turn it over. The site 


for the tent and campfire are then selected, the 
ground cleared and smoothed, and the packs are 
carried up, both men working together. The cook 
then gathers wood, unpacks the cook packsack, gets 
water, and starts the fire and the cooking. The other 
man puts up the tent, makes the beds, and gets 
everything shipshape about camp. Then he gathers 
firewood for the evening and next morning. Kind¬ 
ling wood and shavings (or birch bark) for starting 
next morning’s fire are always prepared the night 
before, and stowed in the tent where they will not 
get wet in case of rain. In the morning a reversal 
of the procedure and division of labor follows, and 
last thing of all a good look is taken all around to 
see that none of the precious outfit is being left 
behind, and then the campfire is drenched, put ab¬ 
solutely out, so that not even a trace of smoke re¬ 
mains . In packing the canoe in the morning a tea¬ 
kettle, a lunch, and the ax are tucked in convenient¬ 
ly, and the sportsmen usually land about noon, have 
lunch, and “bile the kittle.” In traversing a strange 
country it is best to stop at the first good camp site 
one sees after 3 p.m. so as to have plenty of time to 
make a comfortable camp and get a good supper be¬ 
fore dark. 

Canoe Hunting. In most country that one enters 
by canoe for hunting, the game will be deer and 
moose. In September and early in October, these 
will usually be found early in the morning and late 
in the afternoon feeding on pond lilies and water 
grasses along the shallow shores and in the little bays 
and swamps, while in the middle of the day they 
go back in the hills and forests. Thus there is little 
hunting luck from the canoe in the middle of the 
day. When traveling every day, and hunting while 
going along, an entirely different routine is a de¬ 
cided advantage. Most of the combined traveling 
and hunting should be between first dawn and 
8 a.m., and between 4 p.m. and twilight. In clear 
weather no attempt is made to make a regular camp 
at night. Instead, only beds are made on the shore. 
When it gets too dark to see rifle sights, the hunters 
go ashore, make their beds, boil a kettle of tea and 
have a sandwich and turn in. They arise at the first 
streak of dawn (an alarm clock is handy), roll up 
and load their beds, and start off in the canoe 
traveling and hunting as they go. About 8 a.m., 
when the sun strikes the shores, they land, get a 
good breakfast, clean up, have a nap, followed by 
a good dinner about 3 p.m., and then start off again 
on their journey and hunt. This gives them six 
hours a day of canoeing at the time when game is 
most likely to be seen. 

In hunting with the canoe during the early season 
when big game feeds along the rivers and lake 
shores, the hunters should start from camp very 
early so as to be on good hunting ground by the time 
it gets light enough to see rifle sights, and should 
hunt carefully until about 8 a.m. or possibly 9 a.m. 
on cloudy days. Then they might as well lay off until 
4 p.m., as it is hardly likely that they will see any 
game in the heat of the day unless mosquitoes and 
black flies are unusually bad, forcing the game to 
water to escape them. 

They should plan the direction of their hunting, 
so far as possible, so that they will approach the 
probable feeding localities of game up-wind or 
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Plate IV. Method of Lashing Paddles for Carrying Canoe on Shoulders. 


across the wind, to avoid giving their scent to game. 
Of course there will be places where they have to 
travel with the wind, which under most favorable 
(or unfavorable) conditions can carry man scent to 
game for about a mile. On such courses they will 
hardly ever see game because their scent has alarmed 
it before they come in sight, and they can therefore 
paddle over such courses fast and without trying to 
avoid noise. 

On stretches where wind and feeding conditions 
are favorable, the hunters should paddle slowly and 
noiselessly, and avoid talking above a whisper, keep¬ 
ing a sharp lookout. Where a long stretch of shore 
comes into view, or where a point of land is rounded 
and a view is offered into a deep bay, the shores 
should be carefully searched with binoculars. Often 
it pays to poke the bow of the canoe ashore so the 
binoculars can be held steady for such examination. 
Do not expect always to see game standing in full 
view on the shore. An occasional move of antlers 
or ears above a sea of grass, a brown or black move¬ 
ment of hide in the shadowed edge of the forest, 
or even the withers only of a moose, about the size 
of a muskrat, sticking up among lilies or grass, may 
be the first and only indication of game; or the hun¬ 
ter may hear the “slosh, slosh” of an animal walking 
through water or swamp. 

When game is sighted, plan the stalk in the canoe. 
If possible skirt the edge of the shore out of sight of 
the game to as close as cover continues. At any rate, 
try to approach so that from the game’s viewpoint, 
the canoe will appear against a forest or shore back¬ 
ground, and thus not be so easily seen by the game. 
The bow man keeps his eyes on the game, and the 
stern man paddles noiselessly, not taking the point 
of his blade out of water, and paddling on the side of 
the canoe away from the game. 

How close one can get in the canoe without dis¬ 
turbing the game depends upon circumstances. 
Sometimes a point of land jutting out or long water 
grass will form a screen which will allow a very 
close approach, close enough for the shot. At other 
times it may be necessary to land and make the 
stalk through the woods fringing the shore, and 
this perhaps in some circumstances for as long as 
half a mile. 

A canoe is a very unsteady platform from which 
to shoot, even in absolutely calm weather with the 
rear paddler holding the craft as steady as possible. 
Sometimes it is possible to edge the canoe against 
the shore, a log, or a rock, or to push it into thick 
water grass or boggy swamp to hold it steady for the 
shot. But generally speaking, accuracy is a problem 
when shooting from a canoe at a greater distance 


than 50 or 75 yards—too much tremble. Always, if 
possible, it pays to step ashore for the shot. Take ad¬ 
vantage of everything that can add to the steadiness 
of the rifle. 

When an animal is killed in water over 2 feet 
deep it is usually necessary to tow the beast ashore 
or into shallows for butchering. The canoe must be 
up against the shore before attempting to load the 
head or quarter of a moose into it. These may 
weigh 200 pounds each, and getting them in and 
balanced in the canoe is a job for a strong man. 

Then there is the matter of moose calling, the 
hunter imitating the call of the cow moose during 
the rutting season, which usually extends from 
about the first week in September to the first week 
in October. Calling, like water hunting, is done 
early in the morning and late in the afternoon, and 
in calm weather only. Taking up a position close to 
good feeding ground, where there is an extended 
view, and where the game must approach up-wind 
so as not to scent the hunter, the hunter calls at 
short intervals until a bull is heard to answer. Then 
the enticing of the bull to come to the call takes a 
lot of skill and experience. The bull may eventually 
come in sight anywhere along the shore. If close, 
it may be shot from where the caller sits; or it may 
have to be stalked from a distance. The shooting 
of game after dark with a light is illegal almost 
everywhere. 

Later in the season, when nightly frosts begin and 
mosquitoes cease, game no longer comes down to 
feed at the water’s edge, and must be still hunted 
back in the woods and hills. Then the hunters lay 
off from traveling for several days and woods-hunt 
at promising localities. 

Throughout the northwest, in British Columbia, 
Yukon, and Alaska there are large rivers extending 
sometimes hundreds of miles back into splendid and 
almost virgin mountain hunting country. Most of 
these rivers can be ascended a long way, almost to 
their source, in canoes. Along them there is little 
game except an occasional moose, or bear when the 
salmon are running up to spawn. In these areas the 
hunters ascend the rivers by canoe, usually with the 
assistance of an outboard motor, until opposite or 
close to good hunting country, and from there the 
outfit—light bedding, featherweight tents, and food 
—is back packed for 10 to 20 miles into the mountain 
habitat of sheep, goat, caribou, moose, and grizzly. 
The food to be packed in can usually be kept to a 
minimum, as the country will afford an ample sup¬ 
ply of fresh meat. Such a long trip is really an ex¬ 
pedition, to be planned long in advance, and to be 
undertaken only by experienced and strong hunters. 
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In Maine, the Adirondacks, Minnesota, and in 
portions of Canada adjacent to the roads there are 
many regularly established hunting camps where 
the sportsman has almost all the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of a regular hotel. From these his guide 
takes him out every morning for hunting, either by 
canoe or afoot, and he returns every evening in time 
for supper. For such hunting, of course, no camping 
outfit is necessary. 

Throughout wilder northeastern America it is 
usually customary for the sportsman to employ a 
guide who also acts as cook. The guide or outfitter 
supplies the canoe, tent, cooking utensils, and food, 
making a per-diem charge for the lot. The sports¬ 
man supplies his bedding, personal effects, rifle, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, and license. The guide 
paddles in the stern of the canoe, and the sportsman 
in the bow. The sportsman helps to carry the lighter 
packs across portages, and assists in all the other 
work according to his physical capability and skill. 
A good sport takes pride in doing his full half of all 
the work, and in doing it well. He is never ashamed 
to ask his guide to show him how. All financial and 
other arrangements are made in advance, and there¬ 
after the relationship of sportsman and guide 
should be as though they were two good friends. 
There is no surer way to spoil a trip than for the 
sportsman to treat his guide as a servant. 

On long expeditions, particularly into the moun¬ 
tain country of the northwest, the sportsman will 
usually require two men, one as guide and one as 
cook, both to act also as packers. Usually a 20-foot 
canoe with outboard motor is taken as there are 
few portages, the trip being commonly ten days or 
more of motoring, poling, and tracking up swift 
rivers, and then several days of packing into the 
mountains. 

Check Lists. The following check lists of essen¬ 
tial equipment and supplies are divided in two 
parts. The camp list includes the outfit necessary for 
camping in the wilderness beyond sources of sup¬ 
ply. The articles on this list are usually supplied by 
the guide or outfitter, but must be supplied by the 
sportsmen when they go without a guide. The 
personal list includes the articles worn and taken by 
each member of the party. The guide also will usu¬ 
ally require most of these articles. 

Superior figures (thus: x ) refer to footnotes. Where 
an article is followed by a question mark it is to be 
regarded as not usually essential, but is included as 
a reminder, as under certain circumstances it may 
be desirable. 

The lists have been formulated with a view to 
safety, comfort, and well-being in the canoe and in 
camp. Old-timers can dispense with many articles. 
Sportsmen should not overload themselves with 
unnecessary and heavy equipment, but “the less a 
man carries on his back the more he must carry in 
his head.” 


Camp List 

Canoe, of proper size and capacity. 

2 paddles. 

Canvas, copper tacks, and marine glue for repairs. 
Tracking line, 50 feet (?). 

Tent, light weight, easily erected. (See under “Tents.”) 

Tarp, light, for floor cloth. 

Cooking utensils, in packsack or fiber box. (See “Camp 
Foods and Cooking Utensils.”) 

3 kettles to nest. 

2 frying pans, folding handles. 

1 mixing pan. 

1 folding aluminum baker. 

1 plate, cup, bowl, knife, fork, teaspoon, and tablespoon 
for each man. 

1 large spoon. 

1 butcher knife. 

1 cream pitcher. 

2 salt and pepper shakers. 

1 can opener. 

2 dish cloths. 

1 dish mop. 

1 cake turner. 

1 cake kitchen soap (per week). 

Ax, 3 lb., 28" handle, with sheath. 

Mill file, 8-inch, and carborundum stone. 

Flashlight or candle lantern 1 
Wash basin. 

Cheesecloth meat safe. 

Salt for curing hides, 10 lbs. 

Matches in friction-top cans (3 boxes per week). 

DDT bombs (?) 

Food in packsacks (about 20 lbs. per man per week). 
(See under “Camp Foods.”) 

Personal List 

Worn: Felt hat, light wool underwear, blue denim pants, 2 
belt, wool shirt, wool socks, leather-top rubbers or moose- 
hide moccasins with moccasin rubbers, sun glasses, 3 bin¬ 
oculars. (See “Hunting Clothing.”) 

Pockets: Jackknife, watch, compass, handkerchief, water¬ 
proof match box, 5 cartridges, pipe, tobacco. 

Firearms: Big-game rifle, .22 rifle (?), shotgun (?). (Feather¬ 
weight rain and dew cover for each arm.) 

Rucksack: Camera and films, exposure meter, skinning 
knife, cartridges, tape measure, matches in waterproof can, 
notebook, pencil, maps, warm gloves, fish line, hooks, sink¬ 
ers, extra tobacco, hand ax (?). (See “Back Packing.”) 

Packsack: Containing personal effects as follows: Wool 
pants, wool shirt, wool undershirt, wool drawers, 3 pr. wool 
socks, light leather camp slippers, 2 handkerchiefs, small 
bath towel, toilet articles, toilet paper, repair kit, medicine 
kit, cleaning rod, oil, flannel cleaning patches, 20 rifle cart¬ 
ridges, cartridges for .22 rifle and shotgun (?), extra camera 
films, wool mitts, spectacles. 4 

Sleeping Bag : (See “Camp Bedding.”) Air majttress, air 
pillow, pillow case. 

Loose: Light water-repellent jacket or mackinaw coat, rain¬ 
coat or poncho. 5 

1 A 2-cell flashlight is suggested. Per hour of light its 
batteries do not bulk or weigh more than candles. 

2 Light pants on the assumption that weather will be 
warm at the start; the wool pants in packsack can be put 
on as it gets colder. 

3 If the sportsman requires spectacles to correct vision, at 
least two pair should be taken. 

4 Have small cotton bags to contain various kits, one for 
all underwear, one for toilet articles, slippers, repair kit, 
medicine kit, cleaning kit for rifle, camera films, etc. 

5 These may be needed during the day, hence are carried 
loose in the canoe. 
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CLOTHING FOR HUNTERS 

The complete redesign, on both scientific and 
practical lines, of all of the articles of uniform for 
our Army and Navy during World War II provides 
an excellent guide for the selection of clothing for 
hunters and outdoorsmen, for after all war is but 
hunting outdoors in all climates. Let us therefore 
first examine into the principles on which such ideal 
clothing was designed. 

A man doing the relatively hard work of fighting 
or hunting perspires freely, and his clothing becomes 
more or less wet. Cotton garments are best for all hot 
and warm climates for they are coolest. But the 
perspiration which they absorb makes them so cold 
that they chill one as soon as perspiration ceases. 
Therefore when cotton is worn the hunter should 
have a rub-down and change to dry clothing as soon 
as he gets back to camp. This is not difficult in a 
warm climate. In an excessively hot climate per¬ 
spiration does not cease, and such change is not so 
necessary. But if, during a day’s hunting, one has 
occasion to stop for long in a wind, as to sit down 
on a lookout to watch for game, or to journey by 
canoe or motorboat on a windy lake, then cotton 
underwear would not be good. 

For a cold or even only slightly cold climate the 
clothing should be wool throughout. Wool also gets 
wet from perspiration, but much of the water passes 
through it to be evaporated on the outside, and 
moreover wet wool does not feel cold and does not 
chill like wet cotton except when the wind is blow¬ 
ing strongly, in which case a thin, closely woven 
outside jacket of cotton may be needed to slip on as 
a windbreak. Wool is warm chiefly because of the 
insulating effect of the dead air contained. Two 
light wool garments are warmer than a heavy one of 
the same total weight because of the. air contained 
between them. 

In extremely cold weather it is very necessary to 
keep from perspiring as one would freeze very 
quickly in wet clothing as soon as strenuous exer¬ 
cise stopped. This is easily accomplished by shed¬ 
ding the layers of wool clothing as one begins to 
warm up, so as always to remain moderately cool. 
The garments removed can be stowed in the ruck¬ 
sack to be put on again when active exercise ceases 
and one begins to feel cold. 

One article should always be of wool. Experience 
in the infantry, where men have to march long dis¬ 
tances, has shown conclusively that socks should al¬ 
ways be of wool to avoid sore and abraded feet— 
light wool socks for warm weather, heavy wool for 
cold. 

Footwear. Let us begin from the ground up, with 
the footwear, because that is the most important. 
Crippled or frozen feet can bring a hunting trip to a 
sudden end. When one walks any considerable dis¬ 
tance over rough ground his feet swell from the 
exercise of the foot muscles and the increased blood 
supply drawn to them. In an hour of such walking 
they will swell to just about one size longer and two 
sizes wider. If the shoe will not accommodate this 
enlarged foot, pinching, abrasions, blisters, and 
sore feet will result quite promptly. Therefore the 
hunter’s shoe to be worn with light wool socks 
should be one size longer and two sizes wider than 


the shoe he properly wears in the city. For heavy 
wool socks they should be still larger. Shoes made 
on the Munson Army last are anatomically correct 
for practically all young men, can be had from al¬ 
most all dealers of sporting shoes, and are the style 
that should almost always be chosen. When the 
Munson last was adopted by the Army in 1911, with 
proper regulations for fitting, and wool socks were 
made compulsory, most foot troubles ceased at once. 

Weight on the feet will tire one quicker than the 
same weight carried anywhere else. There is no 
sense whatever in high-topped boots. Their extra 
weight tires, the tops sag down and, wrinkling, press 
on and cause a very painful inflammation of the 
Achilles tendon on long walks. Shoes should be not 
less than 6 inches or over 7 inches high. 

For upland bird shooting and for tropical or 
desert hunting the Army and Navy marching shoe, 
of heavy leather, unlined, rough side of the leather 
outside, and with a composition or rubber sole, is 
ideal. So are the slightly more expensive sportsmen’s 
shoes of oil-tanned leather and similar soles made 
on the Army last. 

For autumn big-game hunting in northern coun¬ 
tries where one is likely to encounter snow, and 
much marshy and boggy ground, and yet wants to be 
shod noiselessly, rubber hunting shoes with corru¬ 
gated soles and leather uppers are best. The rubber 
will keep one’s feet dry from outside water. No 
leather shoe is entirely waterproof, as water will 
leak in at the seams as soon as the grease rubbed into 
these seams wears off. These rubber hunting shoes 
should always be worn with felt insoles and heavy 
wool socks, and extra insoles and socks should be 
in camp drying. Insoles and socks will get damp 
from perspiration, but usually not inconveniently 
so during the day. There are a few men, however, 
who cannot wear rubber shoes as they gall and scald 
the feet. For these the bird hunter’s shoe mentioned 
above is best—large enough to be worn with heavy 
wool socks. 

Leather-topped rubbers with insoles and two pairs 
of heavy socks will keep one’s feet warm while walk¬ 
ing down to 20 0 below zero, at which temperature 
rubber freezes stiff and is no longer practical. Rub¬ 
ber soles can also be worn with snowshoes, while 
leather shoes cannot. For extreme cold, where nat¬ 
urally there is no water or dampness, Indian tanned 
moosehide moccasins with three pairs of wool socks 
are best, but these can be procured only at the trad¬ 
ing posts in northern Indian country. 

For the high, steep, often snow and ice-covered 
mountains of the Northwest—sheep, goat, and grizz¬ 
ly hunting in the fall—there is only one kind of foot¬ 
wear that will insure against dangerous slipping and 
falls: alpine boots. These are simply oil-tanned 
leather shoes with rather stiff counters, 7 inches 
high, studded sparsely in the centers of soles and 
heels with cone-headed hobnails, and every inch 
around the extreme edge of soles and heels with 
Swiss edging hobnails. The soles must be of oak- 
tanned leather, as only this will hold the nails. These 
shoes should be large enough to wear with insoles, as 
otherwise the nails would conduct the cold to the 
feet. It is usually a mistake to wear more than one 
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pair of heavy wool socks with leather shoes, as the 
socks may wrinkle inside and cause rubbing and 
blisters. 

Always back in camp there should be an easy 
pair of slippers to don when returning after a day’s 
hiking. These had best be moccasin style and oiled 
leather, as the ground around camp may be damp. 

All leather footwear should have boot grease 
rubbed in thoroughly every four or five days. Have 
the shoes dry and warm them slightly before using 
it. Never dry shoes close to a hot fire; just place them 
where they will remain comfortably warm to the 
hand. 





Eddie Bauer and Company 
Plate I. Polar Coat, for 50 degrees above to 70 degrees 
below. 

In the North in the late fall the hunter may have 
to wear snowshoes with his leather-topped rubbers 
or moccasins. For general use the conventional 
pattern with slightly upturned toes are best, but for 
very thick brush and heavily wooded country the 
type known as “bear paw” should be taken. Snow- 
shoes are usually made in three sizes; hunters 
weighing 150 pounds or less should use the medium 
size, big men the largest. Much has been written to 
the effect that the lacing should be of caribou-hide 
babiche, unprocurable except from Indians in the 
remote northern wilderness. Recently our Arctic ex¬ 
plorers have found that snowshoes made by several 
makers in the State of Maine are much superior to 
all others, including the Indian-made ones. These 
makers also provide the best foot-harness to wear 
with them. 

We have left the duck hunter to the last because 
his is a special case. He does not have any long-dis¬ 
tance walking to do, but he hunts in or close to 
swamps or swampy shores, and often he has to wade 
to put out his decoys, or to retrieve birds or decoys. 
This calls for hip-topped rubber boots with heavy, 
roughly corrugated soles, and large enough to be 
worn with felt insoles and heavy wool stockings. 

There has been one other significant develop¬ 
ment in footwear which should be mentioned here. 
The Thermoboot, or insulated rubber boot, made 
its appearance during the latter days of the Korean 
conflict and was responsible for appreciably cutting 
down the high number of cases of frostbite. They 
will keep a man’s feet comfortable at temperatures 
far below zero. Even when a minimum of move¬ 


ment is possible, there is a retention of warmth 
when wearing an insulated boot. It is a boon for 
the still hunter, the shooter in a duck or goose 
blind, or the man who must withstand subfreezing 
temperature for long periods. 

Garments. The hunter in warm or tropical coun¬ 
tries, the bird shooter, or the big game hunter in the 
desert country of Arizona and Mexico, should wear 
cotton clothing—cotton underwear and khaki trou¬ 
sers. The day of the knee-constricting riding 
breeches is past. Long trousers are much more com¬ 
fortable, and much easier to walk and climb in, 
but they should be three inches shorter than city 
trousers, have no cuffs at the bottom, and not be 
baggy. In lieu of khaki, blue denim work pants are 
very good. In a country with many briars canvas leg¬ 
gings and even briar (snag) proof pants furnished 
by some city outfitters may be desirable. Either a 
khaki or light flannel shirt may be worn as desired. 
The bird shooter usually wears a hunting coat of 
khaki, duxback, or light canvas, with many pockets, 
including a large game pocket in the rear. In very 
hot weather this coat may be worn immediately over 
the undershirt. In cooler weather a khaki shirt, 
or in colder climates one or more woolen shirts, may 
be worn under it. For the bird hunter the hunting 
coat takes the place of the rucksack, and in its large 
pockets he carries his supply of shells. 

The desert and plains hunter of big game will 
dispense with the coat and will wear either a khaki 
or a wool flannel shirt. He should also have a ruck¬ 
sack in which, among other daily necessities, he will 
carry a canteen of water. If he wears a khaki shirt he 
should carry a flannel shirt in his rucksack, for most 
desert country gets very cold as soon as the sun goes 
down. 

The hunter of big game in colder regions often 
makes the mistake of wearing extremely heavy cloth¬ 
ing. Except for the canoe hunter whose guide does 
all the paddling, or for the late fall duck hunter 
who does not stir around much, this is always a mis¬ 
take. Very heavy garments, such as mackinaws, etc., 
induce profuse perspiration, reduce one’s energy, 
and make him cold when he stops. Very heavy trou¬ 
sers will gall between the legs on a long hike. Sens¬ 
ible clothing consists of light or medium-weight 
wool underwear, wool trousers of about the same 
weight one would wear in the city in winter, and a 
medium-weight wool shirt. This is enough for any 
man when actively hunting on foot in temperatures 
above zero. In the rucksack there should be carried 
another wool shirt, and perhaps a light cravenetted 
cotton wind-breaking jacket. The shirt can be 
donned when one stops, or when the single shirt is 
not warm enough; the jacket is called for in rain, 
snow, or strong wind. In early morning when leav¬ 
ing camp the hunter may need two shirts, but one 
usually can be taken off after the first mile, not to 
be put on again until he halts for lunch or for the 
thorough glassing of a large stretch of country. 

Gloves. Gloves may also be a necessity—large, 
heavy, lined ones for medium cold, woolen gloves 
covered with roomy leather mittens for extreme 
cold. A more practical scheme than one-finger mitts 
is to tie one’s mitts together by a long thong that 
goes over the shoulders behind the neck. In case of 
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a sudden shot at game presenting itself, jerk off the 
right mitt with the teeth. It is not lost because of the 
thong. In extreme cold, however, it may be neces¬ 
sary to take the shot in the wool gloves, for the skin 
of the bare hand might freeze instantly to the metal 
parts of the rifle. 

Safety Precautions. In any country that is much 
frequented by big-game hunters, in practically all 
of the United States, everywhere except in extreme¬ 
ly remote wilderness, all of the hunter's clothing 
(except possibly trousers) should be red—red shirt, 
red coat, red cap, and a red back on the rucksack. 
The pocket handkerchief should not be white. This 
is very necessary in order not to be mistaken for 
game by other hunters, and in some states red cloth¬ 
ing is compulsory by law. If the rucksack, as usual, 
is of drab canvas, one can baste a red bandana hand¬ 
kerchief over it. 

Raincoats. In hunting on foot in the rain, which 
is often the best time for still hunting, it is usually 
best to just take it. It takes a heavy rain to wet one 
through when wearing wool clothing, and anyhow 
wet wool feels warm. Getting wet will do no harm 
if one keeps moving. If a raincoat were worn when 
actively hunting on foot the hunter would soon be 
soaking wet from perspiration as well as very un¬ 
comfortably warm. But for riding horseback, for 
traveling or hunting by canoe, or for duck hunting, 
a raincoat that will cover one down to below the 
knees may be very desirable. The raincoat for use 
on horseback with a slit down the back of the skirt, 
is called a “pommel slicker," and is habitually car¬ 
ried rolled up and tied on the saddle. Featherweight 
raincoats weighing only a few ounces may be ob¬ 
tained and can be carried in the rucksack. 

Parka. In extreme cold, avoid heavy perspiration 
at all costs, because if the clothing gets wet one may 
freeze to death in a few minutes if he stops. When 
climbing mountains or running with a dog team, if 
necessary strip naked to the waist, placing the shirts 
in the rucksack. These dry shirts can be donned 
when one slows up or stops. Also avoid getting wet 
from snow. Sometimes it is desirable to wear an 
ordinary pair of blue denim overalls over the wool 
trousers to keep the snow from melting on them 
and in the socks above the moccasins. The Arctic 
and sub-Arctic hunter also carries a parka instead of 
the light wind-breaker jacket advised above. A parka 
is simply a light but rather tightly woven cotton or 
khaki garment, not waterproof, like an old-fash¬ 
ioned nightshirt, reaching to the knees, with no 
opening in front, being put on over the head. It 
should have a hood which may be edged with fur, 
preferably wolverine fur, but this hood should not 
come further forward than just in front of the ears. 
If the face or chin were partly covered, the con¬ 
gealing breath would soon cover the entire face with 
a sheet of ice. For the same reason one should keep 
clean shaven. The parka is worn only in extreme 
cold, or when one stops hard exercise, or in a strong 
wind. The hunter wearing medium-weight wool 
underwear, wool trousers with denim trousers over 
them, and two wool flannel shirts, and with a parka 
over all, will be warm and comfortable in any tem¬ 
perature he would be likely to be outdoors in, down 
even to 50° below zero. 

The armholes of the parka, where the sleeve joins 


the body, should be extremely large. Then if the 
hands get so cold that there is danger of their freez¬ 
ing, the whole arm can be withdrawn inside the 
parka, and the hand can be warmed by thrusting it 
inside the shirts against the naked breast. If the 
nose or cheek freezes, as they may frequently in a 
wind—freezing is discovered by making faces and 
noticing a hard lump—similarly withdraw the arm 
inside the parka and, thrusting the warm hand up 
through the neck, massage the part until it thaws 
out. As the hand becomes cold in the process, place 
it against the breast to warm up, then repeat. Never 
try to thaw out any part of the body by rubbing snow 
on it; this is a perfectly idiotic theory long since 
exploded, one which would cause prompt freezing. 

Washing. A cake of soap weighs and bulks less 
than a suit of underwear. It may be desirable to 
wash socks and wool underwear in camp. Wash in 
lukewarm, never hot, water, using Ivory or toilet 
soap; rinse in clear lukewarm water; press out the 
surplus water, but do not wring out; and hang up 
to dry. 

Headgear. We started off from the ground up. 
Let us now end with the headwear. The essentials 
are that it should shade the eyes, should offer pro¬ 
tection from hot sun, and should if necessary, 
shelter the face and back of the neck from rain or 
snow. All of this is best accomplished by a rather 
broad-brimmed felt hat of good quality. Sometimes 
a broad-brimmed hat may be objectionable in forest 
country because it is so often knocked off by 
branches. In that case a cap with a good visor may 



Plate II. Bristol Registered Thermoboot. 

be worn. Some caps are reversible, drab on one side 
and red on the other for deer hunting. Others, of 
wool, have ear-tabs for cold weather or for wearing 
under the hood of the parka. Leather or fur caps 
are entirely too warm, and send a continuous flow 
of perspiration down over the face, but fur ear-tabs 
are desirable in extreme cold. Englishmen and Ger¬ 
mans insist that a helmet is necessary in the tropics 
to avoid sunstroke. Fifty years experience of our 
Army in the tropics has not borne this out, a broad- 
brimmed felt hat being all the sun protection neces¬ 
sary. Neither have we found orange-colored spine 
pads or flannel belly bands of any advantage. In 
the more northern parts of North America m the 
early summer mosquito head nets, gauntlet gloves, 
and a rather tightly woven cotton coat are absolutely 
necessary protection from the vast swarms of mos¬ 
quitoes that will bite through even a rather heavy 
flannel shirt. 
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COMPASS AND MAPS IN HUNTING 


Every hunter visiting unfamiliar wilderness coun¬ 
try should carry a compass and a map of the region 
surrounding his cabin or camp. Many models of 
compasses are available and knowledge of their 
specifications is needed to help the hunter choose 
one suitable for his purpose. Size is an important 
distinction. Sizes vary from the small “pocket” 
instruments with one-inch dials to the large 
engineering types fitted with faces twice as wide 
and with special sighting devices which are in¬ 
valuable to lay off true courses and follow them 
precisely. 

A small pocket compass can be selected when it 
is only necessary to know the general direction. If 
the hunter has sound knowledge which way his 
destination lies and merely must distinguish north 
from east or west, small compasses will suffice. Fine 
work, however, is difficult with them and they are 
not advised to run long accurate lines, take bearings 
from maps, or to make necessary allowance for the 
natural declination of the needle. 

Pocket compasses use two different means to in¬ 
dicate direction, a revolving needle that swings 
above a printed stationary dial, and a revolving dial 
which replaces the needle and turns as the body of 
the compass is moved. The latter is fast to use be¬ 
cause the instrument need not be adjusted to bring 
needle and “north” in line. No confusion can exist 
either over which point of a movable dial indicates 
north, because it is plainly lettered. Movable-dial 
models should be supplied with a sighting line if 
the user plans to take bearings or make declination 
allowances with them. 

The bigger engineering-type compasses with wide 
dials and sights or sighting lines are recommended 
for exacting service and for working in conjunction 
with maps. This type should also be chosen if the 
hunter intends to map and sketch the country in 




Plate I. One of several useful compasses for the modern 
outdoorsman, the Silva Huntsman combines protractor and 
compass in one handy instrument. 


which he shoots. Less skill is required to use large 
compasses and the results obtained are more accu¬ 
rate. The needle in some of these instruments is sur¬ 
rounded by a dampening fluid which blocks the fast 
oscillation present in dry-dial types. Liquid com¬ 
passes are quickly put in use and their pivot bearing 
has long life. The liquid also acts to cushion needle 
and bearing against shock. 

All compasses except the liquid-filled type need 
a brake to lock the needle when not in actual service. 
Otherwise the jeweled bearing wears loose. 

A compass dial is divided into 360 degrees called 
‘azimuth directions” and numbered consecutively 
in a clockwise direction. The letter N designating 
north is placed at numbers o and 360 (“o” is not 
shown) which occupy the same position. Thus the 
direction of south falls at 180 degrees, west at 270, 
and east at 90. A degree-numbered dial is necessary 
for safe, accurate pathfinding. Compasses with dials 
marked with just the eight main directions are prac¬ 
tical for only the very roughest work. 

Hunters use three main types of maps for finding 
their way through wilderness country; regular 
printed, homemade, and mental. Printed maps can 
be secured from the sources listed below. Homemade 
maps are drawn on the scene by the hunter himself 
from data secured by observation and measurements 
or from the knowledge of his companions or guide. 
Mental maps are merely memories of the direction 
and approximate distance of the turns made during 
the day’s travel. 

Among printed maps, the topographic sheets sold 
for a small sum by the Geological Survey, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 20405 are most popular with hunters. 
These maps are approximately 16V2 by 20 inches 
and are drawn to scales varying from V& to 2 inches 
to each mile, depending upon the character of the 
country charted. Topographic maps are very accu¬ 
rate and present a wealth of detail. Bodies of water 
are printed in blue, man-made works like towns, 
cities, roads, railroads, and boundaries in black, and 
features of relief (hills, mountains, and valleys) are 
indicated by brown contour lines. After some ex¬ 
perience in reading contours, a hunter can quickly 
determine from his map the height of elevated 
spots and the steepness of their slopes. 

To order topographic maps first write for the free 
index of the state (including Alaska and Hawaii) 
in which you are interested. This index lists the 
quadrangles available. Canadian topographic maps 
are equally useful and can be obtained from Sur¬ 
veys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, Canada. Before ordering 
write for the key price list showing sections covered. 

The U. S. Forest Service, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, 25, D. C., publishes maps of many 
of the lake and forest regions which may be obtained 
from the above address or from Regional Head¬ 
quarters. With these, a key map is available which 
indicates areas covered and gives regional addresses. 
The conservation departments of some states also 
issue maps, particularly of the hunting and canoe- 
cruising country inside their boundaries. It is wise to 
obtain as many different maps of the same region as 
possible. Prices are low, and one chart might show 
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useful details not carried by the rest. 

The top of standard maps is usually north. When 
it is not, the map carries a compass rosette or arrow 
indicating that direction. Large maps are easier to 
handle in camp and on trails if cut into pocket-sized 
rectangles which are then pasted in proper order on 
muslin. Map sections should be spaced about one- 
eighth inch apart so the cloth between acts as a 
hinge and permits folding without creasing any of 
the print. Map faces can be protected from rain 
with a coat of transparent varnish. 

Bearings can be taken from a map which give 
the course to walk in order to reach any place 
listed upon it. After converting the true bearing 
of the map to a compass bearing, one can use his 
compass to follow the course on the ground. A map 
shows the direction in which rivers and mountain 
ridges or valleys run, valuable help when one is 
lost. Contour lines of topographic sheets warn of 
steep hills or ravines ahead and also show how the 
hunter can detour around them if he likes. And 
when one has finally killed game after a 6-mile 
tramp, the map may disclose a short cut home 
which saves much tedious packing. 

The first lesson in compass use is to know which 
end of its needle points north. This may sound un¬ 
necessary, but the fact remains that hunters have, 
in the sudden panic of realizing they were lost, 
forgotten this important fact or have refused to 
trust their memory of it. The north end of most 
compass needles is colored or shaped like an arrow¬ 
head to distinguish it from the other end that bears 
south. If a different marking exists to puzzle the 
hunter, he can test the needle on objects about his 
home whose true direction is known. Then the 
data can be scratched on the bottom of the instru¬ 
ment or, if it is the hunting-case watch type, writ¬ 
ten on paper pasted to the inside of the cover. 

The dial of a compass must be held horizontal 
or the needle may bind and register untrue. The 
instrument must be kept away from metal objects— 
several feet from a gun, ax, or knife, much farther 
from metal bridge girders or railroad rails. Merely 
holding a compass against one's belt buckle can 
distort its action. Hidden bodies of certain ores act 
similarly, and when one of these is believed to lie 
close, the hunter should move to a different posi¬ 
tion for his bearing. 

A simple and common function of the compass 
is to guide the hunter when he decides to hunt 
game in some general direction away from camp. 
For instance, he elects to stalk deer in a range 
of hills about 2 miles distant. A sight over the 
compass shows that their direction is southwest. 
When he has finished hunting there, he knows he 
must travel northeast to return. This direction is 
determined by compass and checked at intervals 
along the way. 

Variations of this practice are necessary at times. 
For example, if after reaching the hills lying south¬ 
west from camp, he turns to the right and walks 
in that direction for several miles, the chances are 
that he will then be almost straight west from 
home and must travel east in order to arrive. This 
illustrates why attention should be given to the 
angles of the turns made while hunting. 

While the above type of direction finding is not 


exceedingly accurate, it is usually sufficient when the 
hunter has walked only a few miles away, because it 
will bring him close enough home to recognize land¬ 
marks about it that point the exact way in. The same 
procedure can be used when camps are situated on 
base lines like rivers, roads, or railroads. When the 
shooter hunts north of this base line, he knows that 
as long as he does not cross it again he should turn 
back south to return. 

A problem may arise when the hunter finds his 
way back by compass to some base line. Then he 
may not know whether to turn right or left along 
it. To prevent this confusion, many hunters take 
exploring trips in both directions from camp over 
the base as soon as they arrive. On these trips they 
either map or memorize distinctive landmarks, 
such as waterfalls, bridges, windfalls, bends, etc., 
and their position in relation to camp, or they tie 
rags or make blazes every 200 or 300 yards along 
the line. Blazes are cut so one glance shows the 
puzzled person which way lies home. 

In rugged wilderness country, or wherever the 
hunter is apt to tramp more than 2 or 3 miles from 
camp, it is scarcely enough to merely know the gen¬ 
eral direction he has come. Now it is safer to record 
the directions of the main turns made and their ap¬ 
proximate length. The compass must be freely 
consulted. For example, a hunter strikes out north 
from his base. After a mile he swings northeast 
to follow a ravine. When the ravine ends, he turns 
east, climbs the right-hand ridge, and drops into a 
little valley below. Another turn is made farther 
ahead to miss the edge of a swamp. 



Plate II. Taking a bearing on a prominent landmark. 
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If the hunter notes the azimuth bearing of each 
turn with his compass and measures its approximate 
distance by consulting his watch (measuring dis¬ 
tance in minutes is easier and just as practical as 
counting paces) he can always know his approximate 
position in relation to camp. And he will know how 
to proceed when he wants to return. As stated before, 
an experienced woodsman will often memorize these 
details, but hunters who visit wilderness country for 
only a few days each season should record them in a 
notebook or on a map. 

A popular use of the compass consists of roughly 
surveying the ground about the hunting camp and 
making a map from the data. For instance, a flat- 
topped hill is visible some 2 miles away. The hunter 
levels his compass (in some northern latitudes it may 
be necessary to tilt the dial slightly to prevent the 
needle from sticking on account of magnetic dip) 
and points its sighting line at the hill. The dial (if 
movable) is turned until its letter N and the north 
end of the needle coincide. The hunter notes that 
the sighting line falls across the azimuth degree fig¬ 
ure 225. This means the hill lies at a bearing of 225 
degrees, which is southwest. 

This fact is recorded on the homemade map. Then 
the hunter knows that should he ever become con¬ 
fused about direction when this hill is visible, a 
straight northeast course from it will take him home. 
If several visible landmarks lying in different direc¬ 
tions can be charted on the home-prepared map, it 
will have real value as insurance against being lost 
in that region. 

When taking bearings with compasses without 
sights or sighting line and which may also not pos¬ 
sess a movable dial (meaning a dial which turns 
separately from the base), the hunter sights across 
the face of the instrument through its center to check 
which degree figure points at the object being 
mapped. For extreme accuracy the compass should 
be laid on the level top of a stump, log, or rock. The 
user then steps 2 feet away, so that any small metal 
object in his pocket will not affect the needle, and 
reads the direction. 

So far no mention has been made of the natural 
declination of compass needles because no allow¬ 
ance for this factor is necessary when hunters draw 
their own maps or when they take bearings on 
natural objects like trees, hills, rocks, lakes, etc., 
and follow courses to or from them. But when 
printed maps are used, this allowance is important 
if it exists in any appreciable amount. Declination 
occurs because the compass needle points toward 
magnetic instead of toward true north. In only a 
few spots do these directions coincide. 

Places where the needle points both magnetic 
and true north lie on a crooked line from a point 
above Lake Superior, running southeast down 
through Georgia and out to sea off of Florida. 
At points east of this line the compass needle bears 
west of true north, at points west of the line it 
bears east of true north. Because printed maps 
are drawn to conform with true north, declination 
must be compensated for to obtain absolute ac¬ 
curacy. Declination varies according to location 
from a fraction of a degree to as much as 22 degrees. 
Fractional amounts can often be overlooked in 


practical pathfinding, but one or more degrees 
should be compensated for to avoid following an 
inaccurate course. 

Printed maps usually carry a note telling the 
amount of declination present in their area. The 
government issues a chart periodically that shows 
these amounts in the different sections. A copy can 
be obtained by sending 50 cents to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. Ask for latest 
isogonic map. 

A west declination requires correction toward the 
east, east declination requires correction toward the 
west. Correction can be made by adding or subtract¬ 
ing the declination in degrees to the regular compass 
dial reading. If the bearing course reads 105 degrees 
and 5 more must be added to correct, the true line 
of travel will fall over the 110-degree figure. Correc¬ 
tion can also be made by twisting the map under¬ 
neath the compass without moving the latter. The 
map is first placed so that its meridians run north 
and south by compass. The compass is laid with its 
center covering the hunter’s position and the map is 
twisted clockwise to add declination, counterclock¬ 
wise to subtract it. This puts the map in line with 
true north and accurate bearings can be taken from 
it in any direction. 

The question of when to add and when to subtract 
declination depends on the problem at hand. When 
working from terrain to map, as when locating one's 
position on the map by sighting on physical objects 
actually visible to the eye and which are also shown 
on the map, then eastern declination is added and 
western subtracted. On the other hand, when the 
hunter has picked out some spot on the map to 
which he will walk, he reverses the above, and sub¬ 
tracts eastern and adds western declination to the 
compass-dial reading. 

Hunters having compasses which permit ready 
adjustment for magnetic declination may set off 
their compasses to agree with their maps and there¬ 
after interchange true bearings between compass, 
map, and terrain with no inconvenience. Those 
whose compasses cannot be so adjusted may find 
the following summary of needed corrections 
useful: 

Compass bearing from terrain + east or —west 
declination = true (map) bearing. 

True bearing from map -f- west or —east declina¬ 
tion = compass bearing from terrain. 

Detailed instructions for handling this factor are 
sometimes provided with high-grade compasses. 
Hunters lacking them should write the rules as given 
on a margin of their maps. 

Hunters can locate their position on a printed 
map if they can see two or more widely separated 
objects (mountains, towers, lake ends, etc.) which 
can also be recognized and located on the map. 
Suppose such an object lies toward the east. The 
map is oriented so that its meridian lines lie true 
north and south. This means aligning them with 
the compass needle and then correcting for 
declination. A true bearing is then taken on the first 
object and transferred with pencil to the map 
so the line starts at the object and runs toward 
the hunter’s position. True bearings are next 
made on each of the other two landmarks and 
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drawn on the map. The point where the three 
lines intersect is the approximate location on the 
map of the hunters position. While location can 
be approximated by using only two reference 
objects, three are more accurate. 

Knowing where he stands, the hunter can easily 
go to a chosen point on a map without becoming 
lost and without wasting time and strength. The 
map is oriented to magnetic north (or to true 
north if the hunter’s compass has already been 
adjusted for the magnetic declination of the area). 
The compass is moved until the north end of its 
needle and the letter N coincide, and a correct 
bearing is established toward the desired landmark. 
Then as long as needle and letter N are parallel, 
the sighting line of the compass which he has 
laid on the landmark points the way to travel. 

To follow a straight compass bearing course the 
hunter may carry the instrument in his hand and 
refer to it frequently. Or he can sight ahead, pick 
out some object like a rock or tree that lies exactly 
on his course and walk to it. On arriving at the 
marker, he picks up a new one in the distance by 
consulting the compass. In timber one can walk 
straight ahead by keeping in line with two trees. 
Just before the first tree is reached, a new one 
farther on is sighted in to take its place. 

Some compasses have special features—such as 
sights, adjustment pointers, and graduated bases 
for projecting courses and estimating distances— 
which make their use easier and more accurate. In¬ 
structions that accompany these instruments should 
always be followed. Barring an accident or misuse, 
a compass seldom becomes inaccurate. 

Finding Direction without Map or Compass. If the 
sun is shining, drive a stick into the ground at a 


DECOYS 

Wildfowl decoys are an indispensable part of the 
wildfowler’s equipment. Wherever ducks or geese 
are shot by the American sportsmen, decoys, locally 
called “stools” or “blocks,” are generally used to 
lure birds within shotgun range. The one outstand¬ 
ing exception that should be noted is when the 
hunter is “pass” shooting. Formerly decoys were 
widely used for shorebirds such as yellow-legs, mar¬ 
lin, curlew, and plover; many of the old decoys still 
in existence prove that fact. To a lesser extent swan 
and blue heron were also brought within range of 
the hiding gunner by the use of decoys. The use of 
shorebird and swan decoys was confined almost en¬ 
tirely to those who shot for the market and not for 
sport. 

When and where man first discovered that a 
replica of the species he was seeking helped him 
obtain his supply of food and feathers is unknown. 
Before the white man came to North America, the 
Indians had discovered and profited by the trusting 
and gregarious nature of many kinds of ducks. They 
made crude ducklike forms out of woven reeds and 
also placed the feathered skin of a duck over a bird¬ 


brush-free spot where a distinct shadow will be 
cast. Mark the shadow tip of the stick with a small 
peg, stick, or stone. Wait ten or fifteen minutes 
until the shadow tip moves about two inches, then 
mark the new position of the shadow tip in the 
same way as before. Draw a straight line through 
the two markers. This will form an approximate 
east-west line, your last marker indicating the 
eastern end. A line drawn perpendicular to the 
east-west line is an approximate north-south line. 

On a hazy day, tap the end of the upright stick 
with your finger; the resultant movement of the 
stick will help locate the stick’s shadow tip. 

At night, the quickest and easiest way of finding 
north is to locate the North Star. Look for the 
seven-starred Big Dipper which appears to form 
a curved handle and a “bowl.” The two stars in 
the bowl farthest from the handle are called the 
“pointers,” because they point to the North Star 
which may be seen at a point out and away from 
the lip of the bowl about five times the apparent 
distance separating the two pointer stars. 

If the North Star is obscured, sight on any 
overhead star to obtain fairly accurate direction. 
Implant a stick about four feet long in the ground, 
slightly inclined from the vertical. Lie down on 
the ground, face upward, with one eye directly 
underneath the upper tip of the stick. Move until 
your eye and the tip of the stick are directly in 
line with an overhead star. Remain still and 
observe the direction of the star’s movement. It 
will always move from east to west. By noting the 
star’s movement you can establish an east-west 
line. If you can observe the moon but not the 
stars, use the same method—in bright moonlight, 
you can use the shadow-tip method as in daylight. 


like form. That such crude decoys must have been 
effective is attested to by the fact that the Indian 
depended for success on a single arow. 

Wooden decoys as they are known today were a 
part of the American sporting scene by 1850. Since 
then improvements have concerned themselves with 
making decoys lighter, more easily transported, or 
from materials that offer certain advantages. Decoys 
of cork, balsa wood, rubber, and other materials 
are available. The conventional models, generally 
made of cedar with white pine heads seem to hold 



Plate I. Early Indian Reed Decoy. 
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Plate II. Mud Decoy. 


their own, particularly with those users who gun 
day after day, such as the professional guide. Two 
reasons are generally given by the professional for 
his preference for wooden stools: (1) they suffer 
less when the novice sprays them with shot, and (2) 
they stand more general abuse. 

The duck hunter must have clearly in mind the 
two broad classifications of ducks wnen using de¬ 
coys. The diving ducks, such as bluebills or scaup, 
canvasbacks, redheads, and golden-eyes, decoy best 
to large rigs. As a general rule the more decoys 
properly used, the better the result. This is readily 
understandable since these ducks congregate in 
large numbers, called rafts, and are generally 
gunned on the larger bays and lakes. 

On the other hand, the puddle ducks, such as the 
black duck, mallard, and pintail, find no particular 
attraction in mere numbers, and many successful 


puddle-duck gunners use only a dozen or so decoys. 
At the most, about 30 puddle-duck decoys are all 
that are ever necessary. There is an interesting but 
improbable theory that for mallards and black 
ducks an uneven number of stools will attract better 
than an even number, the reasoning being that the 
odd duck on the water is not paired up and presents 
an additional appeal. Whatever the logic, many 
shooters rig out seven or nine wooden blocks in 
front of the blind. 

Goose decoys along the Atlantic seaboard, 
whether of canvas or wood, generally are used in 
conjunction with a rig of duck stools, the geese 
being grouped and placed to one side of the ducks. 
The continuance of this practice through the years 
speak$ for its effectiveness. On the other hand, geese 
are hunted by goose specialists throughout the rest 
of our fly ways who use only a rig of geese decoys. 
Some of the so-called goose decoys look weird and 
far-fetched to the human eye, but they prove reas¬ 
onably efficient. The mud lumps used along the 
Mississippi to lure these birds are just one of the 
crude local methods in use. 

How perfect and exact a replica is needed to lure 
fowl within shotgun range is a subject of never- 
ending controversy. At times the crudest possible 
imitations seem irresistible to the flying birds, and 
again a perfect rig fails to bring a single bird near 
the blind. So many factors influence every given 
situation that no one conclusive answer can be 
given. For instance, the perfect effect of a splendid 
set of stools may be ruined by an unnoticed tin or 
bottle glistening near the blind. Conversely, a poor 
set of stools may be so well arranged, the blind be 
so perfectly concealed, and the hunter be so skilled 
that a good day’s hunting is the result. Thus in many 
cases decoys should receive neither the praise nor 
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Plate III. Nested Profile Decoys. 
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the blame for a day’s sport or lack of it. Realize 
that any decoy should copy as closely as possible the 
live bird in color pattern, size, and appearance on 
the water; with those requirements met, your de¬ 
coys will serve their general purpose. Further re¬ 
finements—such as glass eyes, intricate carving, and 
color jobs that are painstaking in detail—probably 
give a greater feeling of confidence to the proud 
owner than to the passing waterfowl, who appar¬ 
ently are influenced by an over-all impression rather 
than minor details. 

DECOY CONSTRUCTION 
Wood.The first consideration in the production 


of decoys is the availability of satisfactory wood. 
Balsa, which is coming into great favor today be¬ 
cause of its extreme light weight and ease of work¬ 
ing, can be obtained without difficulty, but those 
who are unable to obtain it locally and must order 
it from a distant point will find it practical to de¬ 
cide what size blocks are required and have the 
blocks sawed at the mill where it is purchased. Such 
cutting will add a bit to the final cost, but balsa 
shipped in plank form is easily split and damaged. 

Balsa can be worked easily with a sharp knife or 
even a motor sander. It also has another advantage. 
Because of its porous quality it soaks up paint 
readily and results in a more natural dull finish. 



Plate V. Decoy Construction—puddle ducks. 
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Plate VI. Profile Goose Decoy. 



Balsa should have a waterproof-plywood base, i / 2 or 
54 inch thick, fastened by a good waterproof glue 
rather than screws. The keel and weight may be 
fastened to this wooden base by screws. Some decoy- 
makers eliminate the base by fastening the keel to 
the balsa with long dowels and glue. 

The old-time decoy makers preferred cedar and 
cypress for their wooden decoys, and although some 
of these were made of solid blocks, the majority 
were hollowed out, both to reduce weight in han¬ 
dling and to insure the proper flotation of the decoy. 
Hollow decoys, however, should have at least \/ A 
inch more of keel depth and about 30 per cent more 
lead to insure greater steadiness in rough water. 

The diagrams showing the construction methods 
are self-explanatory. A good power bandsaw and 
a power sander disk (fixed to a drill press or on a 
flexible shaft) will be a great labor saver. The bodies 
of many types of pressed-cork or composition-cork 
decoys are turned out with no other tools than those 
mentioned above. 

The base of the pressed-cork decoys quite def¬ 
initely calls for a plywood or 54 inch wooden plate, 
for without this protection the decoy will not stand 


rough usage. The baseboard should be glued to 
the body with a good waterproof glue. 

Regardless of the body material, all decoy heads 
must be of wood. Many amateur decoy makers 
favor white pine because of its ease of working. 
Whitewood also is used. In making the head re¬ 
member that the excess wood under the neck 
should not be cut off until the head is finished and 
the hole for the dowel is bored, for this wood is 
required to hold the head in the vise or bench 
clamp while the carving is being done. 

In order to determine the dimensions of the va¬ 
rious decoys, the following length measurements 
should be used in making the patterns. Length at 
base, front to rear: 


Decoy 

Inches 

Decoy 

Inches 

Blue Goose 

15 

Mallard 

12 

Canada Goose 

l 9 

Old Squaw 

10 

White-Fronted Goose 

15 

Pintail 

11 

Snow Goose 

*5 

Redhead 

10 

Brant 

15 

Ring-Necked Duck 

10 

Baldpate 

11 

Scaup 

11 

Black Duck (oversize) 

14 

Scoter 

1214 

Black Duck (average) 

12 

Shoveller 

11 

Eider 

IO 

Teal 

9 

Gadwall 

11 

Widgeon 

11 

Golden-eye 

IO 




Painting. The painting depends entirely upon 
the artistry of the maker, but the paint used is an¬ 
other matter. Decoys that shine will never lure 
ducks, and great care should be used in selecting 
and mixing the paint to avoid shine. The colors for 
the important decoys are shown in the color sec¬ 
tion of this volume (pp. 479-480). 

If you are among those who find pleasure in re¬ 
storing or repainting their decoys, do not make the 
mistake of giving them a shiny or new look. The 



Plate VIII. Profile Crow Decoy. 
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Plate IX. Profile Duck Decoy. 

difference between a freshly painted surface on 
which ordinary oil or house paint has been used 
and the feathered back of a duck is very great—so 
great, in fact, that the hunter might better leave 
such decoys at home. The old baymen, limited to 
the paints then available, killed the paint shine by 
letting dew or frost collect on it immediately after 
painting, Turpentine also was added to the paint for 
the same reason. Today suitable flat coatings are 
commercially available. 

In buying your paint, select flat, not glossy, paint. 
Any good house paint will be satisfactory; when 
thinning it out, however, never use oil, but ordinary 
turpentine. Some decoy painters use pure artist’s 
color, thinning it with turpentine. While this does 
an excellent job, it does not wear as well as a mix¬ 
ture of house paint and pure color. A one-inch 
varnish brush for the large surfaces and two or three 
sizes of artist’s oil brushes from i/£ inch down to 
pencil-line size will do the job. Remember to keep 
the paint fairly thick, for a thin paint will run and 
spoil your artistic effect. 

Paint the large areas first, then wait until they 
are almost dry before putting on the detail work. 
The colors merge better if the first coat is not thor¬ 
oughly dry. Do not paint the detail on the head 
until the body of the decoy has been painted, as 
you can use the head for a convenient handle while 
painting the body. 

Great detail is a waste of effort. Get the colors as 
near right as possible, use care in the pattern or 
markings, but do not feel that you must get in all 
the feathering. The duck sees the decoy at a dis¬ 
tance, and by the time he has approached to within 
20 or 30 yards of the decoys it is usually too late 
for him to discover he has been deceived. 

By adding ordinary powdered lampblack to any 
of the dark paints used, you will reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the paint’s tendency to shine, even when 
splashed with water. In making black duck decoys 
of cork, or even of balsa, many decoy makers obtain 
the brown and black coloring by the use of a blow 
torch, burning the wood or composition to the 


desired shade. This eliminates all possibility of 
paint shine. All decoys will shine to some degree, 
especially when splashed with water, but every 
effort should be made to reduce this shine to the 
minimum. Ducks themselves have a certain amount 
of “shine,” and so they will not turn tail if your 
decoys send out only an occasional faint gleam. 

In buying the paint, buy large cans of both black 
and white, and small cans of the other colors re¬ 
quired. For a varied puddle-duck rig you will want 
black, white, tobacco brown, yellow ocher, and 
burnt umber in the flat house paint; also 2-ounce 
tubes of the following artist's colors: Prussian blue, 
crimson, green, chrome yellow, and vermilion. 

After the paint is dry, some makers brush it over 
lightly with a very fine steel wool, others rub it 
lightly with a wet cloth and one of the household 
abrasives or scouring powders. This tends to reduce 
the shine. 

Lines. Decoy lines are the subject of much con¬ 
troversy. One shooter will prefer the heavy, limp 
cord (braided nylon is now popular) and another 
will insist that the tarred line, stiff and less likely 
to become tangled, is best. All agree that the raw- 
hide or plastic thong is best for attaching the line 
to the decoy. A metal eyelet, though it may look 
better, is not satisfactory. As to length of line re¬ 
quired, to prevent excessive dragging in the event 
of heavy winds, a good rule to follow is to have 
the decoy lines three times as long as the depth of 
the water. In other words, if you do most of your 
shooting in an area where the water is 10 feet deep, 
use decoy lines 30 feet long. This rule should be 
followed except in those instances where unusually 
heavy decoy anchors are used. 

Anchors. Anchors are of many types, and those fa¬ 
voring one type will never agree that any other is as 
satisfactory. Lead has proved to be the only satis¬ 
factory metal for anchors. The design of the anchor 
often proves more important than its weight, al¬ 
though the weight factor cannot be ignored. The 
mushroom type and the lead-ring type seem to be 
most popular. The mushroom anchor with a heavy 
copper ring is favored by some as it tends to give 
firm anchorage and also can be slipped over the 
head of the decoy when not in use, thus avoiding 
tangles. The lead ring, which can also be slipped 
over the head of the decoy, is used extensively in 
deep coastal waters. 

Weights. There also are two theories on the 
matter of decoy weights, fastened either to the bot¬ 
tom of the decoy or to the keel, when a keel is used. 
Most hunters seem to prefer sheet lead, from 3/16 
to 14 inch thick, but others go to more trouble and 
make a mold for a lead keel. The sheet lead is 
quite satisfactory, and certainly is much simpler, 
as a strip of the length desired may be readily cut 
from the sheet. It is important, however, to check 
the placing of the lead before nailing it to the decoy 
or the keel. This may be done by filling a bathtub 
or a washtub with water, and holding the weight 
in position with two heavy rubber bands cut from 
an old inner tube. Keep rocking the decoy and 
shifting the weight until the decoy rides properly. 
Only copper or brass nails should be used to fasten 
the weight to the decoy. 




Plate X. Decoy Anchors. 
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FALCONRY 

Introduction. Falconry is the art of getting con¬ 
trol over the natural habits of hawks or falcons so 
as to turn their proclivities to the use of the falconer. 
The mere keeping of hawks in captivity or making 
pets of them could not properly be called falconry; 
likewise, every possessor of a hawk is not rightly 
titled a falconer. 

In the times before the invention of gunpowder, 
the chief object of falconry was for hunting pur¬ 
poses to obtain game. The gun, of course, when and 
where it was widely used, made falconry obsolete 
for hunting purposes. In certain parts of the world, 
the securing of food has always been the main ob¬ 
jective of falconry, but in modern times it has been 
more commonly practiced as a sport with full knowl¬ 
edge that it can compete with firearms no better than 
the bow and arrow for game getting. For small game 
hunting, falconry, though the returns are small, is 
undoubtedly the most natural method of hunting. 
It could hardly be considered a substitute or a re¬ 
placement for any other sport. 

This section is prepared as a guide for sportsmen 
and falconers who are interested in the art and prac¬ 
tice of falconry. The suggestions laid down in this 
treatise will enable even a beginner with a little ex¬ 
perience successfully to handle and fly hawks. Some 
with a knack for handling and training animals will 
find it easy, others may find it rather time consum¬ 
ing and difficult. Even more so than with the work¬ 
ing of dogs, falconry requires interest, study, experi¬ 
ence, and skill to make it acceptable. A really ex¬ 
perienced falconer can get wondrous results with 
even newly caught hawks, apparently without effort. 
Once a person really understands hawks and gets the 
feel of the handling, what previously seemed im¬ 
possible becomes no task at all. He can then almost 
read a hawk’s thoughts at a glance and will know 
what to expect under all circumstances, thus be¬ 
coming not only a falconer, but also an expert. 

The species of hawks valued for falconry are fast 
and spectacular fliers. The peregrine falcon is the 
bird-man's bird because of its style and speed of 
flight. This prized species and the goshawk are most 
representative of the best in falconry. The beginner 
would do well to resist the temptation to possess the 
rarer falcons until after such time as he has gained 
sufficient experience in the care and handling of 
some of the more common hawks. 

There are several possible ways in which hawks 
might be used, but only flights at the lure or fist and 
at natural quarry need be considered. All of the at¬ 
tributes of falconry can be fully displayed only with 
a manageable hawk in good condition flown at wild 
quarry in a manner similar to what it would do if 
untrained and at its liberty. The wild ways of hawks 
must of necessity be restricted or somewhat modified 
to the purpose of the falconer, but the more natural 
the bird’s habits and conditions can be maintained, 
the more perfect the practice. 

Falconry can be one of the noblest, fairest, and 
most natural of the hunting sports and a falconer 
ought to appreciate such privileges as he may have 
and should take care in whatever practices he may 
indulge. He should be genuinely interested in other 


birdlife and should observe the codes of ornithology. 
Likewise, he should be most particular and dis¬ 
criminating in the taking of hawks, in keeping them 
always in good order, and, finally, in the use he puts 
them to. A falconer deserving of the title should be 
a worthy contributor to the cause of ornithology as 
well as a good conservationist. 

History. Literally since time immemorial, falcons 
have been used by man. There are sculptural records 
from Egypt and Persia associating hawks with man’s 
activities dating back to perhaps 1000 b.c. From 
ancient days to the present, falconry has been prac¬ 
ticed extensively in parts of India and other places 
in Asia and Africa. In fact, it has been practiced in 
nearly every country in the world; the United States 
is one of the few countries where it has been scarcely 
known except in literature. 

Falconry was once considered the sport of kings 
and indeed was practiced by many of them. For ex¬ 
ample, Louis XIV, during his reign, spent many, 
if not most, of his days afield with a troop in the 
practice of falconry. During the two or three days 
of the week in which he was occupied with affairs 
of state and thus prevented from going afield, he 
watched his hawks fly at sealed pigeons high over 
the courtyard. 

It has been said, with apparent authority, that 
there was a time in England when an educated man 
was not considered a gentleman unless he was fluent 
in the knowledge of falconry. The wide knowledge 
of falconry in England, at that time, is further sub¬ 
stantiated by the frequent use of falconry terms scat¬ 
tered throughout the works of Shakespeare. 

Volumes have been written on the history and 
practice of falconry, but since all that has been done 
on this subject cannot be reviewed in this space, the 
reader would do well to refer to the libraries for 
further enlightenment. 

Present Status of Falconry. Before World War II, 
there was a rising interest in falconry, especially in 
Europe where it was quite widely practiced. 

In this country, The American Falconers’ Asso¬ 
ciation was formed by Edward F. Reid in the spring 
of 1941 with 27 charter members from 12 states. In 
April 1942, this was transferred to The Falconers’ 
Association of North America under the direction 
of Captain R. L. Meredith and Dr. R. M. Stabler 
who issued The American Falconer journal. By July 
1942, the association had 107 members with others 
listed as being interested. The membership reached 
1 5 ° by January 1943 and by that time tnere were 
perhaps some 200 people with at least a passing in¬ 
terest in the practice of falconry. There surely were 
many others also who had some reading knowledge 
of the subject. If the war had not interrupted, it 
might have been more widely known by this time, 
yet up to this writing there probably have not been 
over a dozen really experienced and proficient fal¬ 
coners in the United States at any one time. The 
interest in falconry apparently has not greatly dim¬ 
inished and it seems likely that a Falconers’ Associa¬ 
tion will again become active. 

To be engaged in falconry today, one must have: 
(1) sufficient time, (2) enough skill, (3) good hawks. 
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and (4) a suitable place for flights. Unfortunately, 
there are few people so situated as not to be hamp¬ 
ered in one or more of these requirements. 

Falconry, being almost an unknown sport in this 
country, has scarcely been recognized by most of the 
state conservation departments, though many of 
them have some provision for the keeping or use of 
hawks. Most of the states would likely do more for 


the sport if reasonable requests were made to them 
by falconry groups in good standing. 

Some conservation departments are aware of the 
desirability of harvesting limited game crops of cer¬ 
tain species which show a surplus, but which, for 
one reason or another, cannot support the heavy 
harvest of a regular open season. The bow and arrow 
has been used in this manner for the taking of big 



Plate I. A Hooded Duck Hawk (Peregrine), the Falcon of Antiquity. Note falconer's rhinoceros-hide glove. 
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game, and falconry might well be used for a light 
harvest of certain limited species in restricted areas. 
This mainly would amount to a provision for fal¬ 
coners which would otherwise go unused. Falcons 
could also be used in the outskirts of municipalities 
and other places where firearms are prohibited. Like¬ 
wise, as far as the taking of game is involved, there 
could be no valid objection to hunting with a hawk 
during the regular game seasons, provided the fal¬ 
coner could find a place where he could dare risk 
releasing a hawk without danger of its being shot 
down by some over-ardent hunter. 

The general outlook for all hunting is that it will 
likely become more costly and somewhat more re¬ 
stricted. The falconer will surely have to do his share 
for whatever he gets. He must be a contributor to the 
final hope of sportsmen—good conservation and bet¬ 
ter game management. 

Suitable Species of Hawks. In North America there 
are about 35 species of hawks, eagles, and related 
species (sub-species and vultures not included). 

The hawk groups proper are divided into: 

(1) Accipitrinae, short-winged, or bird hawks. 

(2) Buteos, or soaring hawks. 

(3) Harriers, or marsh hawks. 

(4) Falcons, or long-winged hawks. 

Hawks of the first and last groups are the only ones 
with suitable nature, natural habits, and speed 
enough to be practical for training. The golden 
eagle is also used. 

There are three species of short-winged or yellow¬ 
eyed hawks: 

(1) Goshawk (universal). 

(2) Cooper’s hawk (no European counterpart). 

(3) Sharp-shinned hawk (about same as Euro¬ 

pean sparrow hawk). 

Of the long-winged or dark-eyed hawks there are 
five principal species: 

(1) Gyrfalcon (universal in northern latitudes). 

(2) Peregrine falcon or duck hawk (universal). 

(3) Prairie falcon. 

(4) Pigeon hawk or merlin (very similar to Euro¬ 

pean merlin). 

(5) Sparrow hawk (about same as European kes¬ 

trel). 

(The sakers, lanners, hobbies, and other foreign 

falcons are also used.) 

All of the above hawks may be further described 
as male or female (the male falcon is a “tiercel” and 
the female a “falcon”), and as adult—“haggard”—or 
immature. The immature are birds of the year in 
their first plumage. They are either nestlings, 
“eyases” (that is, taken from a nest), or “passage” 
(taken from the fall or spring migration). A “hack 
bird” is one taken from a nest but reared at liberty. 
Each species has its own characteristic sizes and be¬ 
havior. Furthermore, there is a great difference be¬ 
tween the size of the male and female of each species, 
the female being usually about a third larger than 
the male. There are also conspicuous differences in 
the individuals’ behavior. 

1. Goshawk Astur atricapillus 

The goshawk nests in Canada and scattered along 
the northern border of the United States, but it is 
common during late migrations on most of the fly- 
ways in the northernmost part of the United States. 


Males and females are similarly marked, though the 
adult males are somewhat bluer-backed than the fe¬ 
males. They are distinguished from Cooper’s hawks 
by their larger size, stockier legs and feet, whitish 
line over the eye, and their legs are feathered one- 
third of the way down on the tarsus. The adults are 
bluish-backed and red-eyed, with light breasts 
barred in black. Immatures are yellow-eyed, brown- 
backed, with brownish or blackish streaked breasts. 
Both adults and immatures have dark banded tails 
with white tips. Males weigh from 25 to 33 ounces, 
females 30 to 37 ounces or more. 

These hawks, like all woods-going bird hawks, 
have conspicuously long tails and comparatively 
short, stocky wings with five-notched primaries. 
Their most typical habit of flight is a few rapid wing 
beats with intermittent glides. They are fast and 
vicious, and as game getters probably outclass other 
hawks. They can be flown to either the lure or the 
fist, but should be flown to the fist. An inexperienced 
hawker may find it more difficult to fly short-wings 
to the fist than to the lure. These birds are generally 
more nervous, more flighty, and less docile than fal¬ 
cons, but they can be flown successfully when still 
apparently quite wild. The female goshawk can take 
such game as pheasants, ducks, grouse, rabbits, 
hares—in fact, almost anything up to the size of small 
geese. The male, being smaller and shiftier, is better 
for the smaller quarry. 

2. Cooper’s Hawk Accipiter cooperi 

This hawk is similar to the goshawk but smaller. 
Males weigh from 1 1]^ to 14I/2 ounces, females from 
161/2 to 22 ounces. Adults have reddish barred 
breasts instead of black and none has the white 
line over the eye. The legs or tarsi are thinner. The 
bird’s temperament is usually less dependable than 
the goshawk’s, but it can be trained and flown in the 
same manner as the goshawk. Female Cooper’s have 
been trained to take cottontail rabbits but this size 
prey is out of its class. It will sometimes take birds 
the size of European partridge. Both the male and 
female Cooper’s are rated as efficient quail hawks, 
and they can be flown at ground squirrels and other 
small mammals. 

3. Sharp-Shinned Hawk Accipiter velox 

The sharpshin’s behavior and coloration is sim¬ 
ilar to the Cooper’s but the adult barring is more 
brownish than reddish. It is much smaller than the 
Cooper’s; the male weighs from 314 to 3^4 ounces, 
the female from 514 to 734 ounces or more. The end 
of the tail is described as more square or less round 
in flight. Training is about the same as for all other 
short-wings. This species naturally takes small mam¬ 
mals and small birds up to the size of mourning 
doves. Wild sharpshins will sometimes tackle pig¬ 
eons and commonly harass bluejays and flickers. 
They could be flown at English sparrows and the 
female might be flown successfully at quail or wood¬ 
cock. This bird, being small and of a delicate consti¬ 
tution, is difficult to keep in good flying condition, 
especially the little males. 

4. Gyrfalcon Falco rusticolus 

There are three varieties of the gyrfalcon—white, 
gray, and black. The female weighs about 52 ounces; 
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the male is somewhat smaller. These, the largest of 
the falcons, breed in Canada and other northern 
zones. Occasionally they migrate into the United 
States in winter. This falcon, because of its rarity, 
its difficulty to obtain, and its inadaptability to warm 
climates, cannot be considered very practical for 
use in the United States. Formerly in Europe and 
Britain, the gyrfalcon was used to take herons and 
other large fowl. Under certain conditions it should 
be excellent for taking geese. 

5. American Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 

The adult is blue or blue-black above, barred 
gray ventrally; first-year plumage is brownish above 
with brownish streaks beneath. Males weigh from 
17 to 22 ounces, females from 26 to 40 ounces. Indi¬ 
vidual birds vary in temperament, but almost any 
one properly trained will serve for the purposes in¬ 
tended. This species breeds irregularly throughout 
North America. Like all falcons, peregrines have 
long, rather slim, pointed wings like those of the 
swallow. Fast and high-flying, it is used in prairie 
regions and open sections. An open space of a square 
mile or more is none too much. The nestling is usu¬ 
ally referred to as an “eyas” and the nest of the fal¬ 
con is called an “eyrie/’ The male and female are 
distinguished by size and the adults from immature 
by plumage coloration markings. The tiercel will 
fly at woodcock, quail, teal, European partridge, 
magpies, crows, and birds up to the size of small 
pheasants and grouse. The falcon can take crows, 
ducks, pheasants, grouse, and birds up to the size 
of herons. 

6. Prairie Falcon Falco mexicanus 

This bird is light brown above, light with brown¬ 
ish marks below. Males weigh from 17 to 221/2 
ounces, females from 26 to 30 ounces. This falcon is 
similar in ability to the peregrine, but is also in¬ 
clined to take mammals on the ground. Its range is 
the western half of the United States. 

7. Pigeon Hawk Falco columbarius 

The females and young are dark brown above 
with brown streaking beneath. Adult males are blue- 
backed. Males weigh from 5 to 61/2 ounces, females 
from 7 to Ss / 4 ounces. The North American varieties 
of pigeon hawks, being similar to the European 
merlin, can be used for the same purposes. The 
flight is martinlike, but more steady. They breed in 
Canada but migrate through all the fly ways of North 
America. These falcons train very well, but when 
hunted they tend to carry their quarry and they are 
limited to comparatively small species. The male 
“jacks” may be flown at sparrows and blackbirds. 
The females can take sparrows, larks, quail, wood¬ 
cock, and birds up to the size of a pigeon. 

8. Sparrow Hawk Falco sparverius 

All males are light beneath, with blue wings, 
brown backs, and rufous tails with black and white 
terminal band. Females are barred brown with 
brown-streaked under parts. Males weigh from 4 to 
4I/2 ounces, females from 4I/9 to 4% ounces. This 
species trains well and will fly to the fist or the lure, 
but is more or less a toy and has a comparatively 


delicate constitution. It can be flown successfully at 
sparrows, but could be used on small game only 
with difficulty and special training. Its natural feed 
is chiefly grasshoppers, beetles, and other insects. If 
not underfed, it makes a good falcon for beginners 
to practice with. 

Hawk Furniture. Tackle-makers in Germany, 
France, Britain, and India are now, for various 
reasons, unable to furnish tackle without delay, if 
at all. However, it is reported that A. Ondet of 17 
Rue des quatre vents, Paris, France; Otto Kals, Fal- 
kenzeugmeister, of Dusseldorf, Germany; J. G. 
Mavorgordato, British Falconers’ Club, 11 D 
Queensdale Rd., London, England; and Ch. Mohad 
Din Co., Hawk Merchants, Amritsar, India, are all 
still living and possibly may be able to supply some 
tackle in the future. Karl Th. Mollen, son of the 
famous Adrian Mollen of Valkenswarrd, by Eind¬ 
hoven, North Brabant, Holland, is apparently no 
longer making hawk furniture, though this has not 
been definitely confirmed. Previous copies of the 
American Falconer list several new American tackle- 
makers, some of whom do a fairly commendable 
job. A falconer will probably get best results by 
making his own equipment except for bells and 
Dutch hoods, yet anyone accustomed to working 
with leather should be able to turn out good hoods 
with a little practice. 

Jesses or leg straps. These can be made from soft, 
pliable leather or tough buckskin by cutting out 
strips usually s/ s to i / 2 inches wide and 4 to 9 inches 
long, depending on the size of the hawk. About 14 
inch from each end the strap is slit in the middle 
for about 34 inch. At one end a second slit is cut 
about 1/2 inch or so from the end slit. The double 
slitted end is fastened more or less permanently 
around the hawk’s leg. Only very pliable leather 
should be used, as stiff leather may cut or bruise the 
hawk’s legs. The leather used must be strong so 
that the loops attached to the leash will not tear out. 
Beginners may practice on a pencil. 

Leash and Swivel. A leash is attached, by means 
of a swivel, to each jess so that the hawk can be 
tethered to a perch, or held securely. A piece of \/ 
to 1/2-inch belt lacing or some pliable leather 3 to 
4 feet long will do. A slit similar to that made in 
the jess should be placed near one end of the leash. 
If the old-fashioned falconer’s swivel is used, a 
leather button is made on one end of the leash; 
nothing more is needed. It is more convenient to 
attach two swivel hooks to a sufficiently large barrel 
swivel (such as used in heavy fishing) and the swivel 
in turn to the end of the leash by means of split 
copper rings of a suitable size. Fairly heavy tackle 
should be used on goshawks and large peregrines. 
When a hawk is fastened to a screen perch, the 
leash should be tied as short as possible and on a 
bow perch only long enough to amply allow for 
clearance of the hawk’s tail, so that it does not re¬ 
bound into the perch. On a block perch, the leash 
must be tied long enough to allow the hawk’s feet 
to reach the ground no matter which way she jumps 
off the perch. Too long a leash will be inconvenient 
and likely to tangle and if tied too long a hawk 
may injure its tarsi, or, in the case of sharpshins, 
may paralyze the legs from too much hard jerking. 
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The falconer’s knot is always used when tying a 
hawk to a perch. 

Hoods. There are two principal kinds of hoods— 
the Indian style and the Dutch style. The modified 
Indian style with drawstring will not easily come 
off and is especially useful on newly caught hawks. 
It is more difficult to manipulate in the usual 
method of hooding and if not properly made and 
fitted it may injure the hawk’s eyes. If an Indian- 
type hood is used, it should be checked frequently 
to see that it is not pressing against the hawk’s eye¬ 
balls. The Dutch hood is made from either one or 
three pieces of fairly stiff leather. It is comparatively 
easy to manipulate and should be used when neces¬ 
sary on peregrines. A hawk can get this type of hood 
off, but after the bird is once trained, this hood will 
be found excellent for all ordinary purposes. With 
a Dutch hood of the right size and shape, there is no 
danger of eye injury, but if it is much used the beak 
aperture may rub a hawk’s mandibles some, espe¬ 
cially if the leather is hard or dirty or not well fitted. 
Hooding should never be overdone; the less a hood 
is used, the better. The principal purpose of a hood 
is to serve, as do blinders on a horse, to keep the 
hawk from becoming excited or unruly when being 
transported or for otherwise keeping her quiet and 
unable to see disturbances. 

Method for Hooding. One of the most difficult 
tasks in the handling of hawks is the mastering of 
the manipulation of hooding. When properly done 
it is easy, but it is difficult to describe and for various 
reasons most new falconers have trouble in doing it 
well. The hawk should be held on the left hand at 
ease and facing towards the falconer’s right hand. 
The hood is held in the right hand firmly but gently 
by the base of the plume. Upside down with aper¬ 
ture side close to the hawk’s breast, it is brought 
deftly and gently up, under and over the hawk’s beak 
and rotated up onto the hawk’s head. The hawk 
is then moved closer to the face and with the teeth 
on the near side and the right hand on the far side 
both draw straps are pulled simultaneously, so as to 
close the hood without putting pressure on the 
hawk’s head and neck. There are other methods of 
using a dutch hood, any of which will do so long 
as the hood can be put on with the least possible 
disturbance. If done as it should be, there will be 
no commotion or wild movements on the part of 
either the hawk or the falconer. The feeding of a 
few bits of meat while taking the hawk on the fist 
and immediately preceding the hooding is an ad¬ 
vantage, until both the hawk and the falconer are 
accustomed to the technique. 

Hawk Bells. Bells are especially made of copper 
or brass alloy so as to be light in weight yet of good 
bell quality; they are clearly audible at a reasonable 
distance. Bells are fastened to the falcon’s legs by 
means of “bewits” or short leather straps. Goshawk 
bells are either fastened at the base of the tail on a 
small piece of leather tied between the two central 


“deck” feathers or sometimes on a cord around the 
hawk’s neck. A falcon will make the most noise by 
having the bell attached to the legs, whereas the 
short-winged hawk’s habit of switching its tail fre¬ 
quently will give better results. Bells are not neces¬ 
sary, but when a hawk goes out of sight in a corn¬ 
field, marsh, or woods, a bell is very helpful and may 
prevent the loss of a hawk. When bells are scarce, it 
is best not to use them in the early training of hawks. 
One bell will do, but two are generally used on fal¬ 
cons. It is advisable to have one’s address engraved 
on the bells used. No doubt someone in this country 
will be marketing satisfactory bells to meet the de¬ 
mand, especially if foreign supplies are not obtain¬ 
able. 

Perches. There are three principal kinds of 
perches. The block perch is the common outdoor 
perch for a falcon and the bow perch is the common 
ground perch for a short-wing. Sparrow hawks and 
pigeon hawks can use either. A screen perch is best 
for all hawks when kept inside. Hawks should al¬ 
ways be tied short on screen perches. A new hawk 
should be watched to make sure that it will not hang 
but come back quickly to the correct position when¬ 
ever it should fly off. A sick hawk should never be 
placed on a screen perch because once off, it may 
not have the strength to climb back up and thus may 
hang and die in the falconer’s absence. 

A screen perch can easily be made by padding a 
2" x 2" or pole of suitable length. Several folds of 
burlap tacked on top and covered with light canvas 
or some durable material would serve. The canvas 
underneath is long enough to extend nearly to the 
floor. The bottom corners should be weighted or 
tied down so as to provide a firm supporting apron 
for a hawk to climb back onto the perch after it has 
flown off. The “screen” also prevents the hawk from 
entangling itself round and round the perch pole. 
Holes are punched in the canvas just below the pole 
and the leash run through and the hawk tied as close 
as possible, right up to the swivel end of the leash. 
Also, the canvas apron should extend at least 18 
inches each side of the fastening point. If two or 
more hawks are tied on a long perch, they should 
be spaced far enough so as not to be able to entangle 
each other. The proper height of a screen perch is 
44 to 48 inches high, so that a hawk in falling off 
will not break or damage the tips of the primaries by 
beating them against the floor. The perch should be 
no nearer than 30 inches from a wall. 

A block perch can be made by cutting a 6- or fl¬ 
inch diameter section from a cedar pole, etc., and by 
driving a 3 ^-inch iron rod, 18 to 20 inches long, into 
the base and padding the flat top heavily with bur¬ 
lap or other cushioning material (cork is also used), 
and covering with canvas or some durable material. 
A harness ring is slipped over the rod and the perch 
pushed into the ground, leaving a few inches space 
between the bottom of the perch and the ground 
so that the leash tied to the ring will have freedom 


Plate II. Falconry “Furniture.” (1) Pattern for “Indian” hood, right size for female Peregrine or Goshawk. Edges are 

sewn where dotted. Edge slits are for draw string or strap. Center slit for plume or leather tab. (2) Jess is put through 

one ring, then loop pulled over swivel and back down on itself. Thus swivel may easily be attached or removed while 

other end of jess is attached to hawk’s leg. (3) Jess as attached to hawk’s leg. (4) Jess pattern. (5 & 6) Method of put¬ 

ting leather button on end of leash for use with old fashioned swivel. (7) Old-fashioned swivel. (8) Method of drawing 

leash through swivel. (9 & 10) Bell and bewit. 
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Plate III. Hoods. Upper left: Pattern (actual size) of hood for female Pigeon Hawk. Upper right: Pattern (actual size) 
of hood for male Cooper’s Hawk. Lower: Pattern (actual size) of hood for male Duck Hawk. 
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Plate IV. Duck Hawk About to be Hooded. 


Photo by Pix. 


of action. This will take care of the hawk without 
danger of entangling, provided the leash is tied 15 
to 20 inches long, or long enough so that the hawk 
can always reach the ground. 

A bow perch can be made from a small cedar 
sapling or other smooth and straight wood of suit¬ 
able diameter, sharpened at both ends. It is bent 
into an arc and held into position by means of a 
wire strung like a bow several inches from each 
point. One end is forced into the ground, the perch 
arched a little more, and the other end pushed into 
the ground so that the wire is taut and on the ground 
level. A loose-running ring for tying the leash is 
usually placed on the perch before attaching the 
wire. 


A car perch can be made by nailing one or two 
blocks, as described for a block perch, on a suitable¬ 
sized piece of plywood, etc. In this case the blocks 
should be tall enough to prevent the hawk’s tail 
from touching the board and a staple should be 
nailed on top of the block to tie in the hawk’s leash. 
Hawks can also be carried hooded on the fist or on 
the back of a car seat. 

Though hawks may derive much good exercising 
w r hile attached to out-of-door perches, the principal 
object of any perch is to provide a place where a 
hawk can repose and be kept clean and free from 
entanglement or damage to the plumage. No perch 
should be placed near any obstructions and the 
hawk should not be distressed by being tied in the 
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heat of the sun during hot days, or kept out long in 
disagreeable cold weather. 

Lure. For the training of large falcons a lure is 
needed; this may be used for any species of hawk. 
However, it is better to train all the short-wings as 
well as sparrow hawks and pigeon hawks to the 
fist. Training both to the fist and the lure may be 
desirable in some cases. A lure can be made from a 
horseshoe, padded and covered and wrapped with 
red cloth or leather to make it most conspicuous 
(hawks can distinguish the color). As an added at¬ 
traction, wings of wildfowl or pigeons are usually 
attached to the lure. A lure made entirely of a 
bundle of wings, with or without red stringers, is 
also good. Short thongs are attached for tying on 
pieces of meat and a fairly long length of leather or 
cord is tied around the center of the arc so that the 
lure may be swung or thrown. A lure should never 
be left in the hawk's view except when calling or 
being fed. 

Creance. A long, light, but stout line wound on 
a stick with a swivel snap on one end is used for 
training new hawks or at any time when the hand¬ 
ler is not sure of the hawk’s response to the lure. The 
creance should not be used any more than is neces¬ 
sary to prevent the escape of a partly trained hawk. 
It is seldom needed after the first week or two. An 
experienced falconer can get along without it en¬ 
tirely if he chooses. 

Bathing Pan. A pan about the size of a washtub 
but only 4 or 5 inches deep is useful. Peregrines, es¬ 
pecially, should be allowed to bathe on warm days. 
If they are flown loose without being bathed, they 


will often “rake off” to the nearest water—particu¬ 
larly on mild days. 

Glove. Some sort of leather gloves are needed for 
carrying the hawk on the fist to prevent being 
scratched by the talons. 

Halsband. Where short-winged hawks are much 
flown, the halsband is often used. This is a silk cord 
or thong placed around a hawk’s neck and held in 
the hand so that hawks may be thrown with in¬ 
creased momentum on the getaway. 

Imping Needles. For repairing feathers, small 
double-pointed three-sided needles about 1 to 2 
inches long are used. These should be moderately 
tempered and of a diameter just the right size to 
fit into the shaft of the feather to be spliced without 
splitting it. If a feather is broken sharply off, any¬ 
where near the midpart of the quill, it may be joined 
back to the butt shaft by inserting a needle half¬ 
way into it and the other half of the needle into the 
feather on the hawk so that the two sections come 
together and match as they were before being 
broken. A badly bent feather which cannot be 
straightened by steaming or wetting may be cut off 
and imped back. If the feather tip is lost, too badly 
damaged, broken too near the tip, or split at the 
junction, the torn end of the butt feather will have 
to be trimmed back to a place where it is sound and 
a new tip of proper length cut from a feather which 
matches the one damaged. The imping of a tail or 
primary feathers is painless and if well done is 
scarcely discernible. Needles soaked in salt water 
or dipped in waterproof glue will hold better. If 
regular imping needles cannot be procured, they 
can be filed from small wire nails or other material 
and tempered if necessary. All hawk flight and tail 
feathers ought to be saved and put in a box of moth¬ 
balls or paradichlorbenzene crystals for future re¬ 
pairing. 

Ways to Procure Hawks. Hawks can sometimes 
be secured by making arrangements with game farm 
operators. Since there is no hawk market, hawks 
can seldom, if ever, be purchased outright for a 
price. Nestlings are comparatively easy to get but 



Plate VI. Three Types of Hoods. 
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no one need bother with a nestling. They are much 
more troublesome, difficult to get into good hying 
condition, and at best are inferior to a good “pas¬ 
sage” hawk and hardly worth the time consumed. 
Hawks can sometimes be obtained through other 
falconers, but the most satisfactory way of securing 
a hawk is by trapping one during the fall migration. 
The autumn is the best time of the year to hy a hawk 
and nothing can beat a good passage hawk for style, 
appearance, and performance. There are plenty of 
surplus passage birds of all species to take care of all 
the needs of falconers. Of course, it is not everyone 
who has facilities to trap a hawk, and the few hawk 
trappers in existence are almost always unwilling 
to trap a hawk for sale. In other words, at the present 
time, there is no sure way of obtaining a suitable 
hawk unless one has the interest, time, and ingen¬ 
uity to trap one for himself, or get a friend to do so. 
This is one of the falconer’s first problems. A group 
of falconers could probably work out satisfactory 
ways and means, but they should be discriminating 
in so doing. 

Most states have some laws protecting hawks and 
consequently, unless one can obtain the necessary 
permits, the trapping or keeping or hunting of a 
hawk may not be legally possible. However, those 
who have attained a knowledge of falconry and 
who can demonstrate their ability to handle and 
care for hawks properly will probably have no great 
difficulty in getting such permits, where they are 
required. 

Most of the falconry books describe various net 
contrivances for trapping hawks, usually with a live 
pigeon for a decoy. Modern hawk trappers should 
take care to arrange their rig so as to protect the 
pigeon as much as possible. Many hawks, of several 
species, can be taken with a single pigeon without 
harm if the nets and lines are strung in such a man¬ 
ner as to give the pigeon sufficient protection. When 
a pigeon is used, it should be tethered by means of 
soft buckskin jesses. It is advisable to have several 
pigeons on hand so that no single pigeon will have 
to be kept out long enough to become tired. One of 
the best methods is the use of a “du-gaza” net 
stretched between two collapsible cane poles set up 
between the pigeon decoy and the oncoming hawks 
so that a hawk coming in will hit the net and be en¬ 
tangled before reaching the pigeon. Fine but strong 
linen “gill netting,” if properly hung as fishermen 
hang it, is best. {Five feet by 7 feet, when rigged, is 
ample. It is also well to have an inconspicuous inch- 
mesh chickenwire guard (painted black) opposite 
the center of the net where the pigeon can be 
brought to rest in comparative safety after attracting 
a hawk, thus giving it double protection. Extra 
nets well placed on all approaches are desirable 
also. These rigs should be set up 30 or 40 yards in 
front of a good blind. 

The old-fashioned bow net, modified, is effective 
but more risky for pigeons and not quite as good as 
a “du-gaza.” It may be made from fishermen’s “pond 
netting” strung on two half-circle wires hinged to¬ 
gether. It extends about 30 inches across the center 
and is set in a semicircle and pulled over with an 
off-center line. When this net is used, a suitable 
chickenwire guard should be placed over the glass 
ring in the center so as to protect the pigeon from 


the talons of hawks, without interfering with the 
action of the net or line. It is well also to place one 
or more “du-gazas” strategically about the bow net 
so as to protect the pigeon from any hawk. One 
should be on the alert for red-tailed hawks, gos¬ 
hawks, and Cooper’s hawks, as they will kill a pigeon 
almost instantly, if it can be reached. One should 
also be practiced in timing the pull of the bow net 
so that the instant a hawk strikes the guard, the net 
will be sprung on any hawk missing the “du-gazas.” 

Pole traps are sometimes used for catching hawks, 
but to prevent injury they should never be left un¬ 
watched. In any case a No. o or No. 1 trap should 



Plate VIII. A Falconer’s Bag. 


be heated red hot in a fire and let cool in the air in 
order to remove much of the spring temper. Each 
jaw should be well wrapped with burlap so the 
hawk’s legs will not be injured. Sparrow hawks are 
easily taken, when they are present, by placing a 
padded trap on top of a post set in an open field. 
Prairie falcons can be taken with pole traps, as can 
also any hawks visiting game farms. A goshawk or 
Cooper’s flushed from fresh prey will usually re¬ 
turn within an hour and can be taken in a padded 
trap or foot snares, if the trapper retreats out of 
view. 

Prospective falconers should make it a rule to 
stay away from the nest of duck hawks and keep the 
egg collectors away also. Remember it is the pere¬ 
grine’s eyrie that is the source of the bird which 
gives delight to ornithologists and supplies falconers 
with the principal long-wing. An unmolested pere¬ 
grine nest will go on producing three to five splendid 
falcons annually for many decades. Obviously, it is 
a foolish falconer or collector who would be so in¬ 
discriminate as to clean out the nest of a peregrine. 

Care of Hawks and Falcons. All species of hawks 
can be kept indefinitely on a diet of good lean beef 
without anything else to eat or drink, but some in¬ 
dividuals may be more sensitive to diet than others 
and will not do best on a straight beef diet. Fresh 
chuck-beef, stew meat, round steak, heart, etc., with 
fat and gristle cut away, is preferred. Pork or tainted 
meat will not do. Large hawks need to be fed only 
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once a day, small hawks two or three times. From 2 
to 8 ounces of red meat or equivalent is required, 
depending on the size of the hawk. All hawks should 
be given a sizable meal at least once a day, but the 
larger hawks may be pinched a little—enough to 
keep them keen—during the early training. A pas¬ 
sage sparrow hawk, if it is underfed or suddenly has 
its diet changed from insects to beef, will sometimes 


get dumpy, lose its sleek appearance, and die in a 
few days before an inexperienced handler can dis¬ 
cover what is wrong. It is all right to feed a variety 
of natural quarry containing feathers or fur when 
these are available. However, a would-be falconer 
ought not to engage in any unethical methods of 
obtaining food for a hawk, lest he incur a bad repu¬ 
tation. It is taboo and unnecessary to be indiscrimi- 



Plate VIII. Hooded Duck Hawk, with Leash, Jesses, Bells, on a Block Perch. 


Photo by Pix. 
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nate in securing food for a hawk. It is much better to 
rely on beef, supplemented by legitimate and nat¬ 
ural quarry taken by the hawk, or use game-bird 
and waterfowl heads and necks, etc., which happen 
to be the product of someone’s hunting. Another 
possible supplement for beef can be found in fresh 
rabbits, squirrels, and birds lying dead on highways 
and roads. 

Hawks may be kept without any “casting” ma¬ 
terial whatever, but they do better if feathers and 
fur or even strings of burlap are mixed with the 
food. These indigestible parts are “cast” out or 
regurgitated the next morning. These help to keep 
a hawk’s crop and stomach clean and are healthful. 
The appearance of castings and “mutes” are indi¬ 
cators of a hawk’s condition. A hawk should not be 
flown before she has cast her pellet. 

Any outbuilding or even one’s basement can be 
rigged to serve as a hawk house (“mews”) to keep 
the hawk at night or in bad weather, or when one 
is away from home. It is not advisable to leave a 
hawk in a yard at all times unguarded. A hawk may 
be kept in a “mews” or any shed even during the 
coldest weather if it is free from draft or dampness 
and if the hawk is sufficiently fed. A screen perch is 
necessary for the hawk house and a block perch or 
bow perch for the yard. 

No other hawk should ever be permitted to come 
within reach of a goshawk. Neither should small 
hawks be exposed to the reach of a large falcon be¬ 
cause when hungry the larger hawk may attack the 
smaller. 

Hawk tackle should always be in good repair, es¬ 
pecially perches, leashes, swivels, and jesses. Swivel 
snaps are never left open in the jess loops, except 
immediately before a release. The leash is always 
held tightly while handling a hawk and never is a 
hawk permitted to fly with the leash on or in any 
manner that would hinder it, if lost. 

Old jesses may be clipped off with scissors while 
the hawk is feeding and new ones replaced without 
disturbance. 

Soiled feathers may be cleaned with a toothbrush 
and warm water. 

When imping feathers, a hawk should first be 
hooded. Then a cloth is draped over her shoulders 
and at the same time both legs taken in the hand 
and she is partially “mailed” or bound with feet 
held back while the tail is imped. With wings, one 
wing at a time is drawn out and repaired. 

There are other occasions when it may be neces¬ 
sary to “mail” a hawk. This is done by wrapping 
the feet together and rolling the hawk up in a cloth, 
wings closed and legs extending beneath the tail. 
A few crisscross wrappings with a cord over the 
cloth will keep the hawk still without harming the 
feathers. The wrapping should be snug, but not so 
tight as to make breathing difficult. 

A passage hawk in perfect condition, obtained a 
few weeks before it is hunted, is easily kept in form, 
but a bird held for more than one season is difficult 
to recondition. In fact, it is almost impossible to 
get a falcon in anything like its natural style un¬ 
less one has a good deal of time to work and fly it. 
About a half-hour a day of actual flying may keep 
a passage hawk in good flying order, if “weathered” 
long hours daily in the yard where it can exercise 



Plate IX. A Gyrfalcon on a Block Perch. 


its wings hopping off and on the perch. Short-wings 
do not require as much perch weathering as long- 
wings. The weathering plus hunting every few days 
will suffice, but in the training process daily exer¬ 
cising to the lure once or twice giving some strong 
flight is recommended. Some falconers fly their 
hawks at pigeons, but the dubious practice of train¬ 
ing hawks and dogs on pigeons might better be 
avoided. If ever a pigeon is flown, the wing feathers 
should not be bent or clipped. The use of pigeons 
will cause a hawk to be less attentive to the lure, 
which is another good reason for not training on 
pigeons. 

One of the secrets of having good hawks in good 
plumage is to get the hawks from the wild in the 
fall when they are at their best and release them at 
the close of the hunting season before too severe 
weather sets in. A sluggish hawk with battered plum¬ 
age is a disgrace to any falconer, besides being a 
sure sign of either carelessness or amateurish bung¬ 
ling. It sometimes may be advisable to keep a good 
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Plate X. Immature Male Goshawk on Bow Perch with Indian Hood. 


hawk for more than one season if a falconer has the 
time and adequate facilities. 

A Short Training Method. First day: The hawk is 
hooded immediately when caught, jesses and leash 
put on, and then placed on a perch or log in a 
smooth place for the remainder of the day. A good 
modified Indian hood is best. A hawk must not be 
left alone where she will become entangled, hang, 
or be harmed by owls or other animals. No training 
is needed the first day except to avoid frightening. 
Some may be unhooded and fed the first evening but 
it is usually not advisable. 

Second day: If possible, it is best to place the hawk 
on a screen perch bare faced in a room or some place 
where people are moving about. When removing a 
goshawk's hood for the first time, it is best to have 
the hawk in a darkened place and remove the hood 
while she is feeding. If she bates from the perch, she 
should recover herself and come back to the perch 
readily. If she does not do this in the presence of the 
falconer, he should depart for five or ten minutes. 
If the hawk is still hanging, she will either have to 
be rehooded or removed from the screen perch, as 
it might kill a hawk to hang from a perch for an ex¬ 
tended time. No one should move too fast or too 
close around the hawk for the first few days. Meat 
is fed from the hand or in some way, once or twice. 
Rubbing a hawk’s feet or putting the meat to her 
shoulder may help. 

Third day: Continue as on second day, but hawk 
may be fed two or three times daily. At each feeding, 
it should be allowed a fairly good crop, particularly 


the last meal. At these meals the hawk should be 
coaxed to walk along the screen perch or jump up 
to the fist, if she will. Progress can be slowly made 
at each meal, if there are no retarding incidents. A 
peregrine may be fed on a lure near the block perch. 
If placed in the yard, children playing fairly near 
by is good, but no one should approach except with 
caution within ten yards. Always at night the hawk 
should be placed on the screen perch. Moving after 
dark the first few days is best, although the hawk can 
be moved while feeding. If one is adept at the use of 
the hood, it is best to use it when carrying the hawk 
about. Advancement should be made as fast as the 
hawk will allow it, but care should be taken at all 
times not to set the hawk back in the training process 
by any unnecessary excitement. All training should 
be done so as to give the hawk full confidence. A 
little handling a few times a day is all right, but 
much handling and carrying is not really necessary 
and if not properly done will do more harm than 
good. If the hawk seems frightened and resentful, 
the handling is probably doing no good. If the hawk 
is willing and unafraid, progress is being made. 

Fourth day: Continue as before, but lengthening 
the distance the hawk will come to the fist or lure 
each feeding. The coaxing to the lure or fist is re¬ 
peated with increasing distances about half a dozen 
times each feeding, if she has not eaten too much. 
The falconer always whistles when offering feed, or 
calling a hawk, to help keep her attention. When 
removing meat from a hawk, it is not pulled away 
roughly or too obviously, but while the hawk is 
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Plate XI. A Falcon Returning to the Lure Swung by the Falconer. 
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Plate XII. Feather Prepared for Imping—underside view. 

held on the fist with one hand the meat is pulled 
down through the partially closed fist and concealed 
in such a manner as to leave the hawk wondering 
where it went. 

Fifth day: Continue as before, placing the hawk 
in the yard on a bow perch or block perch before 
feeding. At each meal, feeding should be started at 
the hawk’s feet or very close and then lengthened 
little by little as far as the hawk will come without 
much delay. Keep short-wings and small falcons 
on a screen perch and work inside until they will 
respond quickly when the fist is held up. If the hawk 
will come more than the length of the leash, a 
creance of suitable length not exceeding 50 yards— 
may be attached. After the feeding, and flying if 
possible, the hawk may be left out for the rest of 
the day. At the second feeding the calling is re¬ 
peated, and after this is finished she is returned to 
the screen perch. Goshawks probably will not fly 
well outside before a week or more of training. 

Sixth to tenth days: When the hawk will come 
quickly and surely to the fist or lure about 25 or 50 
yards, she may then be flown loose, increasing the 
distance little by little as far as she will come with¬ 
out much hesitation. When flying hawks to the out¬ 
stretched arm, care should be taken to keep a strong 
grip on the meat on the fist to prevent the hawk 
from striking it off and carrying it away. Training 
is continued for about one-half hour to one hour 
a day until the hawk will fly well to the lure or fist 
and permit handling and hooding without alarm. 


Two flight periods are better than one. During the 
first ten days, the falconer should practice walking 
up to the hawk while she is feeding, so that when she 
is flown loose there is no difficulty in approaching 
her. In ten days to two weeks, more or less, depend¬ 
ing upon the progress made, it may be safe to make 
a falcon wait a little. This is done by calling her at 
a distance and hiding the lure before she takes it, 
making her circle and wait as much as she will 
without getting tired and sitting down or wander¬ 
ing off out of control. She will not wait much, if at 
all, to begin with. 

In about ten days or two weeks, the hawk should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the trainer and 
seemingly at ease. By this time she should be flying 
unhesitatingly and keenly to the fist or lure a dis¬ 
tance of 100 yards or more without the use of a 
creance. The time it takes to get a hawk flying well 
depends upon the individual disposition of the 
hawk and more particularly the experience of the 
falconer. An accomplished falconer may have a fal¬ 
con flying loose in three or four days, but a beginner 
would be disappointed if he tried it. It should be 
remembered that hawks have off days and setbacks 
and times when they are indifferent. Whenever a 
hawk is not eager for her food, she should not be 
flown loose. A hawk may be carried to the field 
either barefaced on the fist, or hooded and on a 
perch or the back of a car seat, or in a dark compart¬ 
ment. All similar species of hawks may be trained in 
a corresponding manner, except that more care 
should be taken to feed small hawks two or three 
times a day so that they can be kept in a high con¬ 
dition. 

When the hawk will fly regularly to the lure or 
fist, will permit handling and hooding without fear, 
and will allow approach while on the ground, she is 
ready for the hunting practice or whatever use is 
to be made of her. Beware of clear warm days in the 
fall, as the hawk may soar away and be lost. One 
must be cautious at all times for at least a month. 

Besides good daily feeding, give a hawk all she 
will eat at least once a week, more often if in doubt. 

Hunting with Hawks. There are two principal 
ways to hunt hawks: (1) By flying directly from 
the fist at quarry within range (including “down¬ 
hill” hawking), and (2)-by putting a hawk up and 
flushing game beneath, while the hawk flies, soars, 
or “waits on” high overhead. A good dog is most 
helpful for this kind of hunting. 

All short-wings, as well as pigeon hawks or mer¬ 
lins, are flown from the fist with or without the hals- 
band. Such hawks may be flown by this method at 
any suitable quarry on almost any type of terrain, 
except dense woods. 

The long-wings or large falcons are sometimes 
flown at birds of passage such as crows, which do 
not hide on the ground, but they are more often 
put up high over game to be flushed beneath them. 
A good falcon, well trained for hunting, will mount 
rapidly to a height of several hundred feet and fol¬ 
low or wait for several minutes overhead until the 
falconer flushes the quarry beneath. For such hunt¬ 
ing, falcons must be well trained to the lure so that 
their attention can be held by showing the lure if 
necessary, and so that they can be called in if they 
should be unsuccessful at taking game. 
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Besides having a falcon well trained to an attrac¬ 
tive lure, it is advisable, when going afield, to carry 
a live pigeon with soft buckskin jesses on its legs 
and a hawk-type leash attached. The pigeon is used 
only when necessary. When a falcon must be called 
from a long distance or when she fails to respond 
readily to the regular lure, the pigeon, held by the 
end of the leash in one hand, may be tossed up a 
little. The fluttering of the pigeon will get the 
hawk’s attention if anything will, but the pigeon 
should be put under cover and the lure thrown out 
when the hawk is coming in. A pigeon is not other¬ 
wise needed in the management of falcons. 

Falcons can be flown successfully only in fairly 
open country—the more open and unobstructed the 
better. An open space of a square mile is none too 
much, although in some cases they may be flown 
without difficulty in smaller spaces. Falcons work 
well over dogs when trained to do so; consequently 
a good pointer or setter is most desirable when hunt¬ 
ing game with a falcon. 

A peregrine at a height of 1000 to 2000 feet has 
command over nearly a quarter section and can fold 
up and stoop at the prey like a falling meteor at a 
speed approaching 200 miles an hour. Judging from 
the comparative speeds of homing pigeons and duck 
hawks, it appears that a duck hawk in a straight¬ 
away flight can attain a speed of nearly 70 miles an 
hour. A homer can fly about 50 miles an hour with¬ 
out the drive of a wind. 

A goshawk is much faster on the getaway than a 
falcon and can easily outfly a falcon on a short flight. 
They are built for comparatively brief, fast rushes 
at prey whereas the falcon is adapted to diving or 
“stooping” from a height at its quarry. The short- 
wings can also drop from a height or down a hill, 
but they are not as fast and spectacular in this re¬ 
spect as the long-wings. Flushing dogs may be used 
with goshawks if trained to hunt together. 

Falcons nearly always take their prey in flight in 
open places, whereas short-winged hawks frequently 
catch their prey on the ground and are adept at 
speeding through brush and around trees. Goshawks 
can take practically anything that a peregrine can, 
as well as ruffed grouse, rabbits, etc., not suitable for 
a falcon. The goshawk probably has no equal among 
the hawks as a game getter, and some prefer the 
short-winged type of flight. Short-wings all kill their 
prey quickly with their talons. Falcons use their 
talons merely to grip their prey. They either knock 
their quarry out in the air by a tremendous blow 
with the feet and back talon, or dispatch it when 
down by severing the neck with the notched beak 
constructed for this purpose. 

Merlins or pigeon hawks have characteristics of 
both the short-wings and the long-wings and can be 
flown either in the open or in semi-closed country. 
If well trained they can be flown singly at the larger 
quarry in their class. However, they used to be flown 
mostly in casts of two to offset their habit of carrying 
small prey out of reach. If flown in pairs at sparrow¬ 
sized prey, they will “crab” or clutch together and 
be forced to the ground where the falconer can get 
hold of them. 

Hunting with hawks, no matter how it is done, 
is definitely a handicap. It requires skill and good 
timing in every detail to make it succesful, though 
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there is really nothing mysterious about hunting 
with a hawk. It is simply a matter of getting a hawk 
to perform in a manner she is naturally accustomed 
to. The main difference is that the hawk must be 
“manned”—fearlessly acquainted with means of 
transportation, carrying on the fist, hoods if used, 
the presence of dogs and people—and permit the 
falconer to “make in” or approach after a flight. 
Above all, she must be keenly interested in the lure 
at mealtime or when taken out, but not so “sharp- 
set” or eager that she will not “ring” up. A very 
experienced falconer in some instances may suc¬ 
cessfully fly a nearly wild hawk, but it is best to have 
the hawk willingly familiar with all circumstances 
demanded. 

It is commonly supposed that hawks retrieve— 
but they do not. They take their prey wherever they 
can and proceed to “plume” or pluck it preparatory 
to a feed while the falconer approaches. The fal¬ 
coner walks up carefully and allows the hawk to eat 
a part of the quarry or deftly substitutes a piece of 
meat and puts the game in his pocket. The hawk is 
then hooded or put away and the hunt is completed. 
It is sometimes possible to get a falcon to make two 
or even three flights before being fed up. Short-wings 
have been flown five or ten times in a day, but 
usually one or two good flights is considered satis¬ 
factory. 

If a hawk is lost or disappears out of sight, she 
may later return to the lure if well trained, or be 
found at the nearest water taking a bath. The 
badgering of martins, robins, crows, or other birds 
may reveal her whereabouts. On migration days, a 
hawk may depart speedily, but she may remain in 
the vicinity for a few days. An all-out search will 
usually bring results, if she be within a mile. 


FERRETING 

Although a popular sport in Europe for several 
centuries, ferreting originated in Asia and was prac¬ 
ticed by the ancient tribes of that continent at least 
as early as the first century after Christ. It is not a 
common sport in America as the laws of many 
states prohibit its practice. Ferreting can briefly be 
defined as a form of hunting where ferrets are used 
to drive rats and rabbits from their subterranean 
retreats. The ferret is about the only animal in the 
weasel family that has been thoroughly domesti¬ 
cated. It was originally derived from an Asiatic 
strain of polecats but has been crossed with the 
European species, resulting in variable size and un¬ 
stable coloration. The polecat is still found in the 
wild state both in Europe and Asia. The marten is 
one of its nearest relatives in America. 

Most weasels are figured in folklore and the ferret 
is no exception. Superstition in Europe has it that 
the ferret possesses great healing powers and a pan 
of milk which has been blessed by the ferret's tasting 
it will cure whooping cough. One old peasant who 
had great faith put it this way: “Doctor’s given er 
up, and she comin to directly by a drop o’ the milk 
the blessed little craythurs had been a-lappin’ at; 
and it’s the only rale remedy ye can put ye’re intire 
faith in.” 

Ferreting was well known to the Romans; Strabo 


For successful flights, quarry to be flown at should 
be previously spotted or “marked down.” Almost 
the exact location must be known before putting up 
a long-wing. To do this a dog may be essential. 

Briefly, if a pheasant is spotted or found in a field, 
preferably with the aid of a dog, the falcon is un¬ 
hooded and unleashed and after a moment is tossed 
up perhaps 50 to 100 yards from the pheasant. After 
she “rings up” to her “pitch” about as high as she 
will go, nearly overhead and looking in the right 
direction, the pheasant may be flushed. The hawk 
will then “stoop” or dive down head first at a terrific 
speed, easily overtaking the pheasant. If a goshawk 
is used, the pheasant should be approached as closely 
as possible and the bare-faced hawk, held by jesses 
only or with halsband, is thrown after the pheasant 
the instant it flushes. Goshawks will also start after 
prey on the ground, if visible. 

The above paragraphs barely hint at the proced¬ 
ure, but space does not permit discussion of all of 
the details of hunting the many types of quarry 
with the various types of hawks. Each species of 
hawks has its characteristic abilities and habits of 
hunting. Allowances also have to be made for 
weather conditions. Different types of terrain must 
be worked in various manners. Each species of 
quarry, depending on its particular habits, must be 
approached accordingly. Some reading, well sifted, 
will help but some actual experience will do more 
than volumes. If one has the fortune to know an 
experienced falconer, he will learn many short cuts 
which otherwise might take him a long time to dis¬ 
cover. The type of country one lives in or can get 
to, and the game laws of his state, will determine 
largely the kind of hawk one should keep and the 
species of quarry which may be hunted. 


stated that the ferret was originally brought from 
Africa into Spain. Pliny was familiar with the sport 
in his time and refers to it as practiced in hunting 
rabbits. 

In selecting and breeding ferrets, the smaller they 
are the greater service can be expected of them. 
The training consists of little more than bringing 
the ferret into top condition by restrictive feeding 
and breaking it to handling. Where dogs are used 
along with the ferret, it is the dog that must be 
familiarized with and taught to respect his co¬ 
worker. 

There are three practices used in ferreting: two 
for rabbits and one for rats. In rabbit hunting the 
ferret is muzzled with a “cope” made by looping 
a piece of twine around the muzzle and over the 
back of the ferret’s head. The cope is knotted to 
regulate the tension. The ferret is then turned loose 
in the hole with a back door. The rabbit, escaping 
through the bolt-hole, is either shot by a gunner, 
caught in a net, or run by the dog. Where there 
is a dead-end hole, the ferret has a stout line at¬ 
tached to his neck and is traced by sinking holes a 
yard apart and following the line until the rabbit 
is reached. 

The most popular form of ferreting is hunting 
for rats along hedgerows and stone walls around 
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cornfields or farm buildings. The ferret is turned 
loose without a muzzle or any other encumbrance 
at the entrance of a rat hole. Terriers, in leash, on 
either side of the fence, are held in check until the 
opportune moment arrives, when the rat, sensing 
his arch-enemy at his heels, bolts for the open. Some¬ 
times three or four rats spring out in quick succes¬ 
sion; then for a few moments action is fast and furi¬ 
ous and excitement runs high. The ferret continues 
to work the entire network of subterranean chan¬ 
nels until satisfied that all have been dislodged. 
After that he has no further interest and emerges. 
When a ferret refuses to go down a hole you can be 
assured there is nothing there. 

Ferrets are best carried in a burlap bag, usually 
two or three together, for a morning's rat hunt. They 
work hard and need a rest between operations. 
Ferrets dislike wet ground and do not work well in 
wet weather. 

Should a ferret make a kill himself he will im¬ 
mediately devour as much as he can hold on the 
spot, and then curl up and go to sleep. Nothing 
will disturb his slumber until he feels the pangs of 
hunger again, eight or nine hours later, and not be¬ 
fore then can you hope to retrieve the lost ferret 
from the labyrinth of subterranean runways. 

In general, ferrets are white with pinkish eyes or 
yellowish white in color, often with a fine admixture 
of black. In some, the black predominates, the eyes 
are black, and they closely resemble the wild polecat 
of Europe. Ferrets vary in size from that of a rat to 
almost as large as a house cat. However, the average 
length for head and body is about 14 inches and 
the tail 5 inches. The male (“Hob") is larger than 
female (“Jill"). The ferret has a long body but his 
strength lies in his jaws and neck. Once the needle- 
pointed teeth are clamped on a victim nothing but 
the will of the ferret can pry them loose. With a 
twist from the bulging muscles of his neck he can 
throw any creature on its back, up to twice his own 
size. 

When not actually in use ferrets are kept in a pen, 
a compact, well-built wooden structure, 6 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 4 feet wide with a slanting water¬ 
proof roof. The pen is divided into two compart¬ 
ments, one 2 feet long, the other 4 feet long, with a 
4-inch hole close to the floor in the partition to per¬ 
mit free access from one to the other. The large sec¬ 
tion is faced with half-inch wire mesh. The smaller 
division is the nest box or sleeping compartment; 
this is enclosed in front with wood, to make it dark, 
and filled with clean straw. The whole structure is 
raised on legs 3 or 4 feet from the ground to insure 
dry, comfortable quarters. The pen or pens are kept 
outside in a shady place in summer but must have 
a warm southern exposure or be brought under 
cover in winter. Ferrets have been domesticated for 
many centuries and will not survive cold, hard 
winters if not given suitable protection and shelter. 

Ferrets are carnivorous animals and under nat¬ 
ural conditions eat raw meat but when not being 
used for hunting may be fed much the same food 
as a house cat. They readily devour cooked meat, 
potatoes, and vegetables, with gravy or bread and 
milk. However, before hunting, the ferret must be 
brought into top condition. The rations must be 
cut to eliminate excess fat because it promotes lazi- 



Photo from Pete Barrett, N. Y. 
Plate I. The Ferret at a Rabbit Hole. 


ness; feeding is restricted to raw meat and no fat. 
Two or three days before hunting, the ferrets are 
fed hot blood—that is to say, animals just killed 
while the blood is still hot in them. Poultry or 
rabbits are suitable for this purpose. Normally fer¬ 
rets are fed two meals each day but when worked 
are fed little on the morning of the working day. 

Common diseases among ferrets are foot-rot, dis¬ 
temper, diphtheria, and influenza. Foot-rot, the 
most common, is directly due to dirty pens. Foot-rot 
attacks the claws and feet first and then spreads to 
the nose and tail. Distemper is nothing more than 
an advanced stage of foot-rot. Diphtheria is a throat 
trouble indicated by a swelling of the throat. In in¬ 
fluenza, the nose runs and the eyes are affected. Fer¬ 
rets are normally hardy, clean animals in them¬ 
selves; with clean, comfortable quarters and proper 
care all ailments are practically eliminated before 
they can get a start. There are numerous remedies 
advocated for diseased ferrets but few survive to be 
serviceable. 

Normally ferrets breed twice a year and litters vary 
from four to nine. The mating season is in April, 
May, and July; gestation takes between 42 and 45 
days, but before this time is up the male is removed. 
At birth the young ferrets are without hair and their 
eyes are closed for the first ten days. During the time 
the mother ferret is nursing her young she must be 
kept well supplied with food and the nest compart¬ 
ment not opened. Young ferrets will be ready to 
work when they are about seven weeks old. 

Ferrets should be picked up by the shoulders, 
bringing the hand up from behind when the ferret 
is moving forw r ard with his attention fixed in front. 
The movement of the hand shold be deliberate and 
the grip firm but not tight. Taken so, the body goes 
limp and there is no struggle or attempt to get away. 
If taken by the neck he will try to back out and will 
probably manage to do so; taken behind the shoul¬ 
ders he may reach around and bite. Beginners should 
practice first with a thick glove. Always bear in mind 
that it requires considerably more tact and skill to 
pick up an alert, blooded ferret than a sluggish, 
milk-fed one. 

Hunting rats with a ferret and terriers is the only 
sport that can be practiced the year round. Further¬ 
more, it is the only form of hunting that can be op¬ 
erated within city limits and in public parks. Ferret- 
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ing is an exhilarating and entertaining pastime that 
has much to recommend it. The house rat is the most 
destructive animal in the world. There are more 
rats in North America than people, probably twice 
as many. The destruction wrought by this vast horde 
of rodents exceeds that of all other injurious ani¬ 
mals combined. Losses from depredations of the 
house rat amount to millions of dollars annually, 
and the rat (principally as a disease carrier) is re¬ 


sponsible for more human deaths than all the wars 
of history. A sport that is such an asset to our na¬ 
tional economy should be not only popular but en¬ 
couraged. The hunter that shoots a ferocious wild¬ 
cat or a wolf has in reality accomplished little, and 
in fact he has got very little fun out of the incident, 
but a morning’s sport at ferreting is not only enter¬ 
taining but has aided in the elimination of man’s 
most deadly enemy. 


HUNTING KNIVES 



The legitimate uses for a hunter’s knife are first 
and chiefly whittling—all kinds of woodwork around 
camp; second, skinning game; third, butchering 
game; and then a little of slicing bread and bacon 
and doing various jobs with leather and canvas. 
For all these purposes the knife should be of 
medium weight, keen shaped, very sharp, and of 
good steel. The one thing a knife will not be used 
for, and for which, strange to say, many of them are 
exclusively designed, is self-defense. Opening cans 
is sheer abuse. 

The steel should be such that it can be sharpened 
fairly easily on a whetstone, and will then keep its 
edge for a reasonable time. For many years the 
United States has led the world in the metallurgy 
of steel. Practically all our knives made by repu¬ 
table companies have excellent steel in them. 

If the knife is not kept keen and sharp all work 
with it is greatly prolonged, and good work is im¬ 
possible. With continued use in camp it will need 


sharpening every three or four days. Skinning ani¬ 
mals dulls it very quickly. In skinning a deer it will 
probably need sharpening about three times during 
the operation, and for a Rocky Mountain goat 
about ten times. So a pocket whetstone is a neces¬ 
sity. A carborundum stone, coarse on one side, fine 
on the other, is best, as it can be used with either 




Plate I. Satisfactory Types of Hunting Knife and Clasp Knife. 
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oil or water. The blade should be held on the stone 
at a slight angle, which will vary with individual 
types of knives and must therefore be learned from 
experience. When the edge is sharp, push, don’t 
pull, the edge over the stone, first on one side and 
then on the other alternately for about 20 strokes 
to take off the feather edge. A sharp knife should 
easily shave the hairs on one’s forearm. 

Much can be said both for and against sheath 
knives and pocket knives. The choice is purely a 
personal one. Perhaps the best idea would be to take 
both, as the loss of one’s only knife would be serious 
to a hunter. Then soon one will form a personal 
preference for one type or another. 

A sheath knife, having but one blade, must have 
that of a general-purpose type, good for whittling, 
skinning, and butchering. The illustration on p. 
960 shows the best compromise shape. The blade 
should be short, about 4 inches, certainly not over 
5 inches. Larger knives are unhandy, slow, and 
useless for fine work. One will want a substantial 
leather sheath, reinforced at the tip if necessary by 
copper rivets, wire, or both, to protect the knife 
and oneself. Saddle soap—never oil, which has an 
undesirable softening effect—is preferable for keep¬ 
ing the leather from becoming too dry. Shoe polish 
is good too, especially if a darker case is wanted. 


The pocket knife should be a large, strong one— 
not a pen knife. There had best be two blades be¬ 
tween 2]/2 and 3 inches long. The illustration on p. 
968 shows the best shape for the blades, the sharp- 
pointed one for slitting and fine work, the rounded 
one for straight skinning. 

Have a kitchen knife, a hand-ax, and a can opener 
in your camp-kit and don’t ask your hunting knife 
to do the work of any of these. 

In tropical jungles and rain forests another type 
of knife is absolutely essential—the machete. Besides 
clearing trails, cutting underbrush, pegs, and tent 
poles, it does all the work of an ax for which there 
is little need in the tropics. It should be a regular 
machete of the type used by natives everywhere 
throughout the tropics, not one of the short, heavy 
brush knives recently offered in the United States. 
The blade should be broad and thin to give a good 
cutting edge. The best, procurable in almost all 
tropical countries, are made by Collins & Co., Col¬ 
linsville, Conn. They usually come too long; the 
experienced bush native always shortens the blade 
to about 15 inches with a file. Besides the whetstone, 
a small flat file should be taken to keep the machete 
sharp. In its leather sheath it is much more con¬ 
veniently carried on the back of the rucksack than 
on the belt. 


NATIONAL FORESTS AND THE HUNTER 


Every citizen of the United States owns some 
first-class hunting ground. He is a shareholder in 
the world’s outstanding public forest system—the 
National Forests. His individual share in this great 
public estate is equal to about an acre, but he is 
entitled to hunt over almost any part of the 186,- 
000,000 acres of National Forest land. His cus¬ 
todian and manager on the ground is the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
His “Board of Directors,’’ which sets up the broad 
policies and appropriates the funds for administra¬ 
tion, is the United States Congress, which he and 
his fellow-shareholders elect. 

The National Forests are the home of a large 
share of the country’s wildlife. Although they in¬ 
clude less than one-tenth of the country’s total land 
area, they harbor more than one-third of all the 
big-game animals in the United States. The density 
of big game in the National Forests is more than 
twice as great as on lands in any other general class 
of ownership. There is also a wide variety of small 
game and birds. 

There were 8,500,000 visits by hunters to the 
National Forests in 1964. Many of the hunters were 
also among the 2,730,000 fishermen who availed 
themselves of the 90,000 miles of national forests 
fishing streams and 1,500,000 acres of fishing lakes 
that are open to the public. Hunters and fishermen 
combined used the National Forests for a total of 
more than 16,000,000 man-days. The number of 
hunters has been increasing before the war and 
since, and the Forest Service believes the trend 
will continue upward for some years to come. 

There are National Forests in 41 of the states 


and in Puerto Rico. On June 30, 1962, the gross 
area within the designated boundaries of National 
Forest units was 228,810,442 acres, of which 186,- 
1 65,833 acres were publicly owned and under 
Forest Service administration. This net area 
changes from time to time as a result of purchases 
and land exchanges. The gross area includes several 
National Forest purchase units where development 
has only recently started, and within these units 
some 24,000,000 acres still need to be purchased to 
complete their development as public forests. 
There are also an additional 10,000,000 acres of in¬ 
termingled private lands within the boundaries of 
other National Forests, chiefly west of the Great 
Plains, which the Forest Service hopes will even¬ 
tually be consolidated with the surrounding 
publicly owned lands. 

Establishment of the National Forest system was 
the first great step in the conservation movement in 
America. The National Forest system began in 1891, 
when Congress authorized the setting aside of forest 
reserves from the public domain. It was not until 
1905, however, when these early forest reserves were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Forest Service was set up 
in that Department, that development of the Na¬ 
tional Forest system really got under way. The 
earliest National Forests were largely in the western 
states where most of the remaining public domain 
land was located. In 1911, Congress enacted the 
Weeks Law which authorized federal purchase of 
lands for National Forest purposes, and develop¬ 
ment of a number of National Forests began in 
states east of the Great Plains. 

Many persons confuse National Forests with Na- 
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tional Parks. National Parks are separate and dis¬ 
tinct areas, under separate jurisdiction. They are 
maintained for the preservation of unique and out¬ 
standing areas of scenic, geologic, or historic inter¬ 
est. Hunting is not permitted in these parks. The 
much larger National Forest area is administered 
for the production and use, in the public interest, of 
a variety of resources, including timber, range forage, 
game, and recreational values. Watershed protec¬ 
tion is a major objective in most National Forests. 

In the management of our National Forests, the 
Forest Service has two keynote principles. One of 
these is what foresters call “sustained yield.” Al¬ 
though the techniques of sustained-yield forest man¬ 
agement are varied and complex, the objective is 
simple enough—to keep forest land yielding maxi¬ 
mum returns continuously. The principle applies 
not only to timber crops but to wildlife—and to 
range forage, recreational values, water supplies, 
and other forest products and services as well. 

The other keynote principle in National Forest 
management is “multiple use.” This means simply 
that the various uses and services of a given forest 
area are co-ordinated in one over all management 
plan. The great bulk of the forest land can be used 
for a number of purposes—such as timber growing, 
livestock grazing, wildlife habitat, watershed pro¬ 
tection, and recreation. Under multiple-use manage¬ 
ment, such uses can be combined and co-ordinated 
on the same forest unit. It may be necessary to 
provide special limitations for certain areas within 
the forest—livestock grazing, for instance, must usu¬ 
ally be kept away from heavily used recreation areas; 
or timber cutting must be restricted where it would 
damage important scenic values. But conflicts of 
various interests or uses can be adjusted by carefully 
worked out over-all planning, and the greatest sum 
total of contributions to the economic life of the 
nation can be realized. 

Under such multiple-use management, wildlife 
gets full recognition and consideration along with 
all other resources of the National Forests. Game 
management plans are prepared for every forest unit, 
and are co-ordinated with timber, recreation, and 
other resources-management plans. Within many of 
the National Forests there are certain areas where 
wildlife is considered the major resource, and on 
such areas other uses are subordinated to wildlife 
management. The effects on wildlife habitat and 
welfare of game herds is considered in planning and 
conducting timber-cutting operations and other 
activities. 

Big-Game Hunting. The importance of the na¬ 
tional forest fish and game was amply demonstrated 
by the 25,000,000 visits by hunters and fishermen 
in 1964. Hunters accounted for more than 9,000,- 
000 visits. 

They bagged an estimated 750,000 big-game ani¬ 
mals and many more small-game animals, upland 
game birds, and waterfowl. 

The big-game harvest was about 15 per cent of 
the estimated population of 4,600,000 big-game 
animals that live on the national forest land. 

In the National Forests throughout the East and 
the Middle West are found cottontail rabbits, rac¬ 
coons, squirrels, and the Virginia or whitetail deer. 


Wild turkeys are found from Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri southward. Wild boars are available 
to a limited extent in the southern Appalachians. 
Ruffed grouse is highly prized in the cooler parts of 
the country, as is the woodcock in the Northeast. 
Black bear and opossum have a fairly general dis¬ 
tribution. 

While many kinds of small game are also avail¬ 
able in the National Forests of the western states, 
the main interest has always been centered on the 
numbers and variety of big game animals available. 
Despite an expanding hunter removal the western 
mule deer in one or more of its several variations 
is found in slowly increasing numbers on nearly 
every National Forest in the West. Whitetail deer 
are found in New Mexico and Arizona, the northern 
Rocky Mountains, and the Northwest; and the mule 
deer’s close cousin, the Columbia blacktail, is com¬ 
mon in the Northwest and much of California. 
Wapiti or elk are found on many of the National 
Forests of the West and range in spectacularly large 
herds in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Idaho. 
Less important numerically but of great interest to 
the naturalist and hunter is America’s largest repre¬ 
sentative of the deer family, the moose, which is 
found in National Forests of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. A few are also found in Minnesota, but 
because of their scarcity are not hunted there. Moun¬ 
tain goats live in the more remote and inaccessible 
areas of Idaho, Montana, and Washington; and the 
bighorn or mountain sheep ranges in limited num¬ 
bers in all the western states. In Arizona and New 
Mexico is found the native wild pig, known locally 
as peccary or javelina. The native pronghorn or 
antelope has made a remarkable recovery in the 
past two decades and is now found on and adjacent 
to many of the western National Forests. Black 
bears are taken both as game and predators through¬ 
out the West, and grizzlies or silvertips are hunted 
in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 

In the Southwest, many fortunate hunters get 
the thrill of a lifetime when they first bag a magnif¬ 
icent Merriam’s wild turkey. Gambel’s, scaled, and 
desert quail are found in the Southwest, and moun¬ 
tain quail are enthusiastically sought in California. 
The dusky grouse is found in the Rocky Mountain 
states, and the closely related sooty grouse ranges 
mostly in the fir forests ©f the Pacific Northwest. 
Ruffed grouse is found to a limited extent in all 
the West as far south as Colorado, Utah, and nor¬ 
thern California; and the large gray sage hens are 
encountered in practically all of the sagebrush coun¬ 
try east of the Cascades and as far south as Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada. 

Blacktail deer, elk, moose, mountain goats, big¬ 
horn, and black bear are hunted in the two National 
Forests of Alaska, but it is the great Alaska brown 
bear, largest of carnivorous game animals, that is 
the prize attraction in the northern territory. 

At the time of their creation, there was a general 
depletion of wildlife in the National Forests of the 
western states. Similarly, the eastern National For¬ 
ests, although of later development, were for the 
most part understocked at the time of their estab¬ 
lishment. The first wildlife work on the National 
Forests was therefore concerned with the protection 
of the decimated wild animal populations. Forest 
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Service officers took an active part in enforcement 
of game laws and helped materially in establishing 
a public respect for such measures—a difficult task, 
since game laws were often new and inadequate, 
state game departments poorly financed, and public 
attitude often uninterested or even hostile. 

The National Forests in many cases provided al¬ 
most the only retreat for elks, mountain goats, big¬ 
horn, grizzlies, and other species that were being 
pushed off their former range by the encroachment 
of agriculture and settlement. Forest officers under¬ 
took to control predatory animals, and gave support 
to the efforts of state authorities to establish game 
refuges. Some game species, such as elk, had been 
eliminated from large portions of their native range. 
The Forest Service and state game departments co¬ 
operated in a number of transplants of game 
animals. 

In the East, the period of depletion had extended 
over a longer period of time than in the West. 
People had lived in and adjacent to the forest areas 
for more than a century so that when National 
Forests were set up through purchase of private 
lands, wildlife problems of long standing were en¬ 
countered. Deer had been completely wiped out in 
some areas. Throughout the South, the promiscuous 
running of hogs and dogs was a widespread practice 
with local residents. The discouragement of this 
practice, plus good law enforcement, was therefore 
a preliminary step to any program of wildlife de¬ 
velopment on many national forest areas in the 
South, the southern Appalachians, and the Ozarks. 

The first big job was restoration and protection 
of wildlife. Later, as wildlife populations increased 
through protection, it became apparent that a pro¬ 
gram of wildlife management was necessary—that 
attention should be given to habitat, and that game 
should be managed and cropped in accordance with 
the capabilities of the land and in correlation with 
the other resources of the land. 

Some attempts to estimate game numbers were 
made by the Forest Service as early as 1913. System¬ 
atic game census work began in 1921, and has con¬ 
tinued yearly ever since. It is, of course, impossible 
actually to count noses of all game animals. The 
national forest game “census/* however, is based 
on careful estimates by local Forest officers who 
watch closely the conditions and trends of wildlife 
in their areas. Actual counts of some of the big- 
game herds are made from the air when there is 
snow on the ground and the animals can easily be 
spotted from an airplane. There is every indication 
that the annual estimates of game populations come 
very close to what actual counts would show, if such 
counts were possible on a nation-wide basis. 

Since 1921 the number of big-game animals has 
nearly quadrupled. Deer have multiplied four times 
over, and elk are more than three times as plentiful 
as in 1921. Antelope made a phenomenal come-back 
of more than 900 per cent. Black bear, moose, and 
Alaska brown bear have nearly doubled in numbers; 
mountain goats have more than held their own. 
Only bighorn have decreased—to about 70 per cent 
of the number estimated in 1921; but in the past 
few years they have been making small gains. 

Hunting in the National Forests. Generally, all 
National Forests are open to hunting, with no re¬ 


strictions other than those imposed by the state game 
laws. The Forest Service makes no charge for hunt¬ 
ing, and requires no special license. The hunter 
must have a state hunting license, however, to hunt 
on national forest land as well as on any other land. 
The state game laws as to seasons and bag limits 
apply on the National Forests. 

There are some exceptions. In some of the Na¬ 
tional Forests, certain areas have been designated as 
federal or state game refuges, within which hunting 
is either prohibited or is governed by special rules. 
Sometimes, because of extreme fire hazard, it is 
necessary to order temporary closure of certain areas. 
The Forest Service and the states co-operate in con¬ 
ducting regulated deer or elk hunts from time to 
time in some of the western National Forests. These 
may be extended-season hunts, or special hunts in 
refuge areas, to reduce excess deer or elk popula¬ 
tions. In such cases, a special fee may be charged, and 
the number of hunters may be limited, those per¬ 
mitted to hunt being selected on a first-come-first- 
served basis or by drawing lots. 

In Virginia, the legislature passed a law in 1938 
requiring that a special $1 stamp be purchased in 
addition to the regular state license by persons hunt¬ 
ing or fishing in the George Washington and Jef¬ 
ferson National Forests. The stamp money is ex¬ 
pended to improve hunting and fishing conditions 
on the forest areas, in accordance with a co-operative 
agreement between the state and the Forest Service. 
In other National Forests in the Southeast and South, 
some 30 more or less similar co-operative wildlife 
management units totaling over 1,500,000 acres have 
been set up. These special wildlife areas are under 
specific co-operative agreements between the Forest 
Service and the states. A special fee is collected by 
the states and shared with the Forest Service to pay 
the salaries of patrolmen and defray the cost of 
wildlife management work. The agreements also 
provide for an annual revision of the hunting and 
fishing program so that the game and fish take can 
be kept in accord with the harvestable wildlife 
surplus or crop. 

The Grand Canyon National Game Refuge in 
Kaibab National Forest of Arizona is a deer-man¬ 
agement area under a federal-state co-operative plan. 
Following an annual census to determine the size 
of the herd and its condition, and a study of the 
adequacy of the forage supply, an annual hunting 
program is prepared, based on the number of ani¬ 
mals of either sex to be taken by hunters. Special 
fees are collected in addition to the regular state 
license, the special fees being used to defray costs of 
management of the herd and conduct of the public 
hunt. Hunters are limited to the predetermined 
number, and on arrival are assigned to hunting 
areas in accordance with the distribution of the 
deer and other management considerations. Check 
stations are maintained to obtain data on the suc¬ 
cess of the hunt and the condition and character 
of the animals taken. Thus, a continuing record is 
maintained of the range, the deer herd, and the 
hunter success, so that annual revisions can be 
readily made to obtain the best results. 

Regulated deer and bear hunts along similar lines 
are conducted from time to time in the Pisgah Na¬ 
tional Forest of North Carolina, which is also a 
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national game preserve. Advance announcement of 
6uch special hunts is made through the press. 

Wild Boar Hunting. Around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, a group of wealthy sportsmen imported a few 
European wild boars with the idea of developing a 
herd of these animals on a private hunting preserve 
in the southern Appalachians. The animals broke 
out of their enclosure and took to the woods. They 
thrived and multiplied in their new environment, 
and more than 1300 animals now range in parts of 
what are now the Nantahala National Forest of 
North Carolina and the Cherokee National Forest 
of Tennessee. 

Most of the wild boar are found in the Tellico 
division of the Cherokee. This area is one of the 
special co-operative wildlife management units de¬ 
scribed above; and in recent years the Forest Service 
and the State of Tennessee have permitted a limited 
amount of boar hunting. 

The number of hunters issued permits is 
limited, so that the number of boars killed will 
not exceed the annual increase of animals, and 
the boar population will be maintained at approx¬ 
imately its present size. 

European wild boar are ferocious and dangerous 
animals. The hunters are usually organized in parties 
conducted by experienced local guides, with dogs. 

As the result of another importation many years 
ago, a small number of European wild boar have 
also established themselves in the Monterey division 
of Los Padres National Forest in California. 

Facilities for Hunters. There is no charge for en¬ 
tering National Forests. Most of them can be reached 
via regular state highways, and many of the National 
Forests are traversed by forest highways which are 
links in the state and transcontinental highway 
systems. 

The Forest Service has constructed thousands of 
miles of secondary roads, which provide access to 
many parts of the National Forests not served by 
the main highways. Additional highway and sec¬ 
ondary road mileage is being completed from year 
to year as funds are appropriated for this purpose 
by Congress. The system of secondary or develop¬ 
ment roads for the National Forests totals 186,000 
miles. 

A network of horse and foot trails also is being 
developed. The planned trail system is approxi¬ 
mately 165,000 miles, of which 105,000 miles are of 
satisfactory standard. 

Substantial areas, however, will always remain 
roadless. More than 84 areas, totaling more than 
14,000,000 acres, have been designated within the 
National Forests as permanent “wilderness” or 
“wild” areas. (Wilderness areas are 100,000 acres 
or more in extent; a wild area is a small wilderness 
of less than 100,000 acres, but of at least 5000 acres.) 
No roads will be built in these areas. Free of nearly 
all artificial influences, accessible only by trail or 
water, wilderness and wild areas covering in all an 
area larger than the State of Connecticut will be 
maintained permanently in their original primitive 
status. 


More than 4500 camping areas are maintained by 
the Forest Service. Facilities provided at these areas 
vary, but the minimum usually includes camp stoves 
or fireplaces, tables and benches, safe water supplies, 
garbage pits, and toilet facilities. Tent sites are usu¬ 
ally spaced far enough apart so that campers may 
have privacy. The camper must provide his own 
tent and camping equipment. Many of the areas 
have special provisions for trailer parking. The im¬ 
proved camping areas cover 60,000 acres and can ac¬ 
commodate at one time about 43,000 family-sized 
groups or more than 250,000 individuals. Use of 
these areas is free to the public. Heavily used during 
the summer vacation season, these areas also in 
many cases provide convenient camping places for 
hunters in the fall. 

Camping may be permitted elsewhere, but in some 
of the National Forests it is necessary to obtain a 
campfire permit from the forest ranger before pitch¬ 
ing camp or building a fire. No charge is made for 
these permits. 

In many of the National Forests certain areas are 
designated where individuals may lease sites on 
which they may build summer homes or recreation 
cabins, under a “special use” permit from the Forest 
Service. More than 19,000 summer home site per¬ 
mits are now in effect. In many cases, the cabins are 
used both for summer outings for the family and for 
hunting lodges in the fall season. 

The Forest Service leases only the site. The lessee 
must build his own cabin. Since certain standards 
of sanitation, fire safety, and appearance are re¬ 
quired, the plans must have prior approval of the 
local National Forest Supervisor. The permits au¬ 
thorize use as a recreation residence, not as a per¬ 
manent residence. The fee for a summer home site is 
generally from $20 to $30 a year. 

Since a summer home or a recreation residence is 
an exclusive private use of public land it can be 
permitted only in a location where it will not inter¬ 
fere with public or semi-public uses. The Forest 
Service has found it both impracticable and undesir¬ 
able to permit individual summer homes in isolated, 
scattered locations. Usually from five to thirty or 
more sites are located in one area in such a way that 
there is ample space between the individual summer 
homes and the forest environment is preserved. The 
individual sites are usually about one acre in size. 

Leasing of summer home sites cannot satisfactorily 
be handled at long distance. Persons desiring a sum¬ 
mer home site should get in touch with the Super¬ 
visor of the particular National Forest in which they 
are interested. If summer home sites are available 
in that Forest, the Supervisor will arrange for an 
inspection of the area and the prospective summer 
home owner may take his choice of unoccupied sites. 
If no sites are available in that National Forest, the 
Supervisor will, if possible, direct him to another 
Forest in which sites are available. 

Also operating under special use permits in many 
of the National Forests are resort hotels, cabin camps, 
stores, garages and service stations, and other com¬ 
mercial enterprises serving tourists and recreation¬ 
ists. The Forest Service permits facilities of this type 
to the extent necessary to serve the public. Many of 
the resorts and cabin camps remain open in the fall 
to provide service for hunters. In addition to resorts 
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on national forest lands, there are plentiful accom¬ 
modations at cabin camps, tourist homes, ranches, 
and hotels on private lands within or adjacent to 
the Forests. 

Within or near many of the National Forests, local 
establishments have horses and pack animals for 
hire. Guides may be employed for trips into the back 
country. They usually serve also as cooks, packers, 
and horse wranglers. A number of popular dude 
ranches, located near National Forests in the West, 
cater to big-game hunting parties during the hunt¬ 
ing season. 

Wildlife Management. A great deal of the game 
and wildlife management work in the National For¬ 
ests is of a co-operative nature. The Forest Service 
has a co-operative agreement with the Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service under which the latter agency aids the 
Forest Service with fundamental research and spe¬ 
cial investigations on wildlife problems. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service is responsible also for predator 
and rodent control work on the National Forests. 
For many years co-operative agreements have been 
in effect between the Forest Service and the several 
states, and these have been strengthened from time 
to time. 

Three national forest regulations pertaining to 
wildlife are primarily concerned with co-operative 
efforts with the States. The first regulation, dating 
back to the early days of the Forest Service, provides 
that Forest officers shall assist the states in the en¬ 
forcement of state game laws. The second regulation, 
issued in 1941, provides that the Forest Service will 
be responsible for determining the place of wildlife 
in adjustment with the other services of national 
forest land, and that plans of wildlife management 
will be developed in co-operation with the states, 
and realized through application of state laws. The 
third regulation provides for administration of fed¬ 
eral refuges in the national forest system, preferably 
by co-operative agreement with the States. 

One of the fundamental developments which the 
Forest Service encouraged was the creation of state 
fish and game commissions with discretionary powers 
in the handling of wildlife resources. The general 
growth of the commission system throughout the 
United States has been of great benefit to wildlife, 
since it is much more flexible than the former meth¬ 
od of fixed seasons and bag limits set through legis¬ 
lative action. 

In general, the kind of forest management applied 
on the National Forests maintains favorable habitat 
for game. In sales of national forest timber the Forest 
Service requires the use of partial, or selective, or 
block cutting methods, and this creates openings and 
forest “edge” where food plants and cover are abund¬ 
ant. As new timber growth occurs after cutting and 
the forest canopy closes, other areas are cut, and thus 
a shifting checkerboard of dense forest, partially 
opened forest, and forest openings result. 

Where needed, the Forest Service has in some cases 
undertaken special habitat improvement work. Up¬ 
land birds have been benefited by attempts to create 
or maintain cover types required for their welfare. 
In portions of the National Forests in the Lake 
States, open grassy areas have been reserved for 
sharptail grouse. On a few National Forests in the 
East, dense stands of second-growth timber have been 


deliberately opened at selected sites to create forest 
edges and herbaceous ground cover for ruffed grouse, 
turkey, and other game birds. Where turkeys have 
been reintroduced, food patches have sometimes 
been developed as a means of helping them to be¬ 
come established. During the period of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and other emergency work pro¬ 
grams, considerable work was done for the improve¬ 
ment of waterfowl habitat. A number of dams were 
built in National Forests of the Lake States for the 
purpose of stabilizing lake levels, and structures were 
placed on some streams to provide more marsh and 
duck habitat through flooding of grassy lowlands. 

Domestic livestock graze under permit on range 
areas in many of the National Forests. There is less 
conflict between livestock and big game animals than 
might be thought, since they differ materially in 
feeding and ranging habits. Deer, for instance, pre¬ 
fer browse, while cattle prefer grass. But, where con¬ 
flicts do occur, the Forest Service attempts to make 
adjustments in line with its guiding principle in 
national forest management—“the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run.” Livestock have 
been reduced or eliminated from some deer and elk 
range. This has been especially true of important 
win ter-range areas. Range areas totaling 3,620,760 
acres have been specifically reserved for game within 
the national forest system. 

To satisfy game animals’ needs for salt, co-opera¬ 
tive salting programs have been developed in several 
states. 

The Forest Service, independently or in co-opera¬ 
tion with state authorities, has maintained check sta¬ 
tions in some National Forests during hunting 
seasons. Information obtained show T s where the hunt¬ 
ers can be expected to go of their own volition, how 
dependent they are on roadways, the degree of suc¬ 
cess, location of kill, age and condition of animals 
taken, and many other facts. A backlog of such data 
helps Forest officers and state authorities to work 
toward a proper and sustained yield of game on na¬ 
tional forest areas. 

Overpopulation Problems. In the early days of the 
National Forests the big wildlife problem was restor¬ 
ation and building up of game populations. In some 
of the refuges and certain other areas where hunting 
pressure has been low and habitat favorable, the 
Forest Service is now confronted with excess num¬ 
bers of animals. On some areas deer and elk herds 
have increased beyond the ability of the range to 
support them. Serious damage to soil and vegetation 
has resulted, as well as starvation and disease loss in 
the herds. 

The Forest Service early recognized the dangers 
of overstocking. Many deer and elk overpopulation 
problems were reported to the state game authori¬ 
ties—sometimes five or ten years before public senti¬ 
ment and state law r s would permit corrective action. 
Consequently, the Forest Service incurred much dis¬ 
favor in some quarters, but in so doing helped mate¬ 
rially in ushering in a new period of wildlife work— 
when game would be managed and cropped in ac¬ 
cordance with the capabilities of the land. 

Kaibab National Forest was one of the earliest 
roblem areas. Overstocking of deer was reported 
ere as early as 1918. Controversy over the question 
of reducing the herd raged for several years. Mean- 
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while the deer population was decimated by starva¬ 
tion and disease. Subsequent management plans 
worked out co-operatively by the Forest Service and 
the State of Arizona are now maintaining the herd 
in satisfactory condition and the depleted natural 
food supply is gradually improving. Co-operative 
management has likewise greatly improved an over¬ 
population situation that existed for some years on 
the Pisgah National Forest in North Carolina. 

Deer or elk overpopulation problems still exist on 
national forest areas in a number of states, including 
California, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

In many cases the limiting factor is winter range. 
Generally the National Forests could support greater 
numbers of big game during the summer season than 
are now present. But much of the national forest 
country in the West is high country, where winter 
snows are heavy, and the animals must migrate to 
lower elevations during the winter months. It is on 
the limited areas of national forest winter range that 
some of the worst cases of overcrowding exist. Fre¬ 
quently winter range areas outside the National 
Forests are not available to the herds. Hungry deer 
and elk are not welcomed on neighboring farms and 
ranches. The Forest Service hopes that it will be pos¬ 
sible eventually to acquire additional winter range 
areas to help relieve some of the most troublesome 
situations. 

Within many of the National Forests are inter¬ 
mingled private lands. A checkerboard of diverse 
ownership does not always make for the most effec¬ 
tive wildlife management or for efficient protection 
and management of other forest resources. Through 
land exchanges and through purchases of additional 
lands suitable for forestry purposes as funds become 
available, the Forest Service is endeavoring to con¬ 
solidate national forest holdings. 

The Forest Service believes that overpopulation 
problems can best be solved by increased sportsman- 
hunter take. The only sound alternatives would be 
slaughter by professional hunters or letting starva¬ 
tion reduce the herds. Hunting animals of both sexes 
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National Parks and Monuments are absolute 
sanctuaries for all native wild animals. As such, they 
are closed to hunting and trapping. Nevertheless, 
they are of great interest to sportsmen and contribute 
to the game supply on open areas adjacent to the 
parks. 

There are 183 areas in the National Park System. 
They cover 21,000,000 acres and include some of the 
greatest remaining wilderness in the United States. 
The largest unit, Katmai National Monument in 
Alaska, contains almost 2,700,000 acres. These areas 
are the homes of numerous important wildlife 
species, including great herds of game. Even in the 
small Eastern battlefield and historical monuments 
that cover only a few acres, there are numerous 
small game such as rabbits and quail. In dispersing, 
the increase becomes available to sportsmen in the 
surrounding countryside. 

Some of the western National Parks are high 
mountain areas or plateaus which furnish lush sum- 


is sometimes necessary to check excessive increase. 
Since the states set the hunting seasons and bag lim¬ 
its, realization of proper big game utilization in the 
National Forests is dependent upon state action. In 
some cases where big game surpluses have occurred, 
the state game laws have remained too restrictive 
for best results. On the whole, however, notable prog¬ 
ress has been made in making adjustments to meet 
the needs for proper utilization of the game crops. 

During the war years, wildlife work in the Na¬ 
tional Forests was greatly curtailed. A heavy backlog 
of game inventory work, studies of wildlife habitat 
conditions, and other game management work has 
accumulated. As rapidly as available funds and other 
factors permit, however, the Forest Service, in co¬ 
operation with the states, is working toward its ob¬ 
jective of building up wildlife populations where 
they are understocked, bringing excess populations 
into balance with their natural food supply, and 
maintaining wildlife as a permanent resource of the 
National Forests. 

Hunters Are Welcomed. You are welcome to hunt 
in the National Forests. The Forest Service asks only 
that you observe the state game laws and state and 
federal fire regulations, leave a clean camp, and in 
general practice the principles of good sportsman¬ 
ship. Hunters can help prevent public expense, de¬ 
struction of game and timber, and occasional loss of 
life, by refraining from flipping lighted matches, cig¬ 
arettes, cigar stubs, and pipe heels out of automobile 
windows or into the brush and litter along forest 
roads, trails, and streams; by keeping campfires small 
and by drowning them dead out before leaving them. 

You can get information on hunting opportun¬ 
ities, local facilities, roads and trails, etc., in any 
National Forest by writing to the local Supervisor. 
Most of the National Forests have map folders or de¬ 
scriptive booklets which are available for the asking. 
Information on license requirements, seasons, and 
game laws in any state may be obtained from the 
state game commission. 

See Appendix, pp. 1044 ff., for maps of National 
Forest areas by states. 


mer herbage. These are the breeding grounds of 
many thousands of elk and deer. As winter snow be¬ 
comes deep, however, these animals are forced to 
seek food at lower elevations. The migrations fre¬ 
quently extend beyond the park boundaries into 
country that is open to hunting. The northern elk 
herd of Yellowstone Park, for example, supports an 
annual kill of 2000 to 3000 animals. In rare instances, 
the harvest has run as high as 7000 elk. This hunting, 
in the Yellowstone River Valley and in the Absaroka 
and Gallatin Mountains north of the park boundary 
is enjoyed by thousands of Montana residents and 
hundreds of out-of-state sportsmen. Yellowstone also 
is the summer range of a considerable portion of the 
15,000 elk in the so-called southern or Jackson Hole 
elk herd. This herd is about twice as large as the 
northern herd and affords a greater kill in an even 
more rugged wilderness. 

Other parks which supply important numbers of 
elk to hunting areas are Olympic in Washington 
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State, Glacier in Montana, and Rocky Mountain 
Park in Colorado. As in Yellowstone, the winter 
range within all of these parks is not adequate to 
support any large percentage of the elk herds which 
summer therein. Hunting in the surrounding re¬ 
gions, therefore, is an important factor in park wild¬ 
life and range management in order to prevent 
serious abuse and destruction of the vegetation. 

Glacier National Park is estimated to have a sum¬ 
mertime population of 2200 western whitetail deer, 
many of which must migrate to open hunting coun¬ 
try in winter. Parks which contribute large numbers 
of mule deer to lowland hunters are Rocky Moun¬ 
tain, Yellowstone, and Yosemite and Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon National Parks in California. 

The range of the grizzly has been so restricted 
within the continental United States that few locali¬ 
ties still furnish hunting for this prized species. 
Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks are refuges 
for the two largest groups of survivors. Many sports¬ 
men annually visit northwestern Montana or the 
Jackson Hole-Cody region of Wyoming to try their 
luck at bagging one of these great bears. This good 
hunting is largely the result of natural protection 
which is afforded by the rugged, roadless country, 
and to the overflow of grizzlies from the three 
parks named. 

The more common black bear is also plentiful in 
these parks, as well as in Yosemite and Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon and in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in North Carolina-Tennessee. Al¬ 
though less migratory than the grizzlies, these black 
bears wander from the sanctuaries at times and so 
aid in restocking other forests. 

National Parks have served an important function 
in restoring elk to localities where the species had 
been exterminated or so greatly reduced that there 
was little likelihood of natural recovery. Surplus 
elk thus have been live-trapped in Yellowstone, 
Rocky Mountain, and other parks and planted in a 
number of western states from Montana to Arizona. 
When the population had increased sufficiently, pub¬ 
lic hunting was permitted to harvest the excess. 
Many hundreds of buffaloes have been transferred 
from Yellowstone and Wind Cave National Parks 
to game preserves, refuges, and zoos throughout the 
United States :is well as foreign countries. While 
few of these animals or their descendants have been 
made available for hunters, the fact that this once 
almost-extinct species has been widely distributed 
from the parks is of interest to sportsmen. 

Although the National Parks are closed to gun- 

PACK-HORSE TRIPS 

Throughout all the mountainous portions of west¬ 
ern North America, from Mexico to the Arctic Cir¬ 
cle, almost all the good big-game hunting country 
is at least two or three days’ travel from the railroad 
or the nearest auto or wagon road. Sportsmen have 
to pack their outfit and supplies into these regions, 
and the most common method of packing is with 
pack animals. 

A large pack mule will carry 250 pounds, and a 
burro about half that amount, but the disadvantage 
of both mules and burros is that it is almost impos- 


ning, the camera hunter is always welcome. He will 
find these areas rich hunting grounds. Because ani¬ 
mals and birds are protected from all molestation, 
they are abundant in favorable places and are gen¬ 
erally unafraid. Extreme care in stalking, or the use 
of blinds, is often unnecessary. Pictures of animals 
and birds going about their daily lives and in their 
unspoiled surroundings can be made in the parks 
with far greater ease than elsewhere. Many of the 
best wildlife photographers and lecturers have ob¬ 
tained their material in the National Parks. 

Unusual species such as the mountain lion, the 
mountain sheep, and the trumpeter swan can be 
found in the National Parks. The only place in the 
United States where the buffalo live in a completely 
wild, unfenced state is in Yellowstone. That van¬ 
ishing species, the wolf, and also vast herds of cari¬ 
bou, are seen in Mount McKinley National Park. 
From the mighty moose with its 6-foot spread of 
antlers to the tiny shrew that poisons its victims, 
there are a hundred species to challenge the interest 
of the camera hunter. 

The more notable game and the National Parks 
in which they are most readily hunted with the 
camera are as follows: 

Elk— Yellowstone, Olympic, Rocky Mountain, Rainicr- 
Tcton. 

Mule Deer— Grand Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Zion. 

Moose— Glacier, Grand Teton, Isle Royale, Mt. McKinley, 
Yellowstone. 

Caribou— Mt. McKinley, Katmai. 

Antelope— Wind Cave, Yellowstone. 

Buffalo— Wind Cave, Yellowstone. 

Bighorn— Glacier, Mt. McKinley, Rocky Mountain, Yellow¬ 
stone. 

Mountain Goat— Glacier, Mt. Rainier. 

Black Bear— Glacier, Mt. McKinley, Yellowstone. 

Grizzly— Glacier, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Teton, and Mt. 
McKinley. 

Waterfowl— Everglades, Mt. McKinley, Yellowstone. 

Although hunting is prohibited on the national 
parks and monuments, hunting subject to state and 
federal law is permitted on the National Recre¬ 
ation Areas operated and administered by the 
National Park Service. These include the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recreation Area, which 
includes 32,500 acres of marshland, beach, and 
brushland in Dare County, North Carolina, and the 
Cape Cod National Seashore Recreation Area in 
Massachusetts. Additional areas will be added to 
those initial recreation areas in the future. 


sible to make them ford rivers or even fair-sized 
creeks, or to traverse boggy country, so that their 
use is confined almost exclusively to desert regions. 
For general packing on hunting trips the pack horse 
is commonly used; a good horse will pack about 150 
pounds pay weight. To load horses heavier makes for 
all kinds of trouble including sore backs. Bear this 
limiting figure in mind, as it indicates how many 
pack animals will be needed for necessary outfit and 
supplies. 

Pack horses and mules can travel from 5 to 25 
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Plate II. Adjustment and balance are important. 
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miles a day in Western mountains, depending on 
the country, trails, and weather. On fairly good 
trails the average pack train will average about 15 
miles a day, starting about 10 a.m., and camping 
about 4 p.m. Burros are much slower. However, the 
location of good horse food usually dictates the camp 
sites and the duration of each day’s travel. 

Most of the good mountain hunting country in 
the United States is in the Forest Reserves, with 
good horse trails along almost every valley and across 
the passes. But even in wilder country it is possible 
to take a pack train through almost any country 
where steep cliffs, peaks, very heavy timber, and 
down timber do not prevent. Almost all the forests 
except on the northern slopes of mountains are open 
enough to ride through anywhere. Also throughout 
most of this Western country good grass for horse 
feed occurs in many places. It is necessary that the 
camp sites be chosen where there is good horse feed, 
as otherwise the horses, when turned loose at night, 
will stray for miles in search of feed even though, as 
is usyal, they are hobbled. 

The typical sportsman’s outfit for extended big- 
game hunting with a pack train in this Western 
country consists of a guide, a horse wrangler, and a 
cook. The sportsman usually arranges for his trip 
with an “outfitter” who supplies these men, and also 
a riding horse for each member of the party includ¬ 
ing the man, the necessary number of pack horses 
to carry the outfit and supplies, all the saddles, pack 
saddles, horse blankets, panniers, tents, cooking and 
eating utensils, food, and other equipment. Each 
man supplies his own personal effects and bedding. 
The sportsmen supply their arms, ammunition, 
binoculars, clothing and personal effects, sleeping 
bag and air mattress, and purchase their hunting 
license. Such an outfit and method of hunting is nec¬ 
essarily expensive; on the basis described above, out¬ 
fitters today commonly charge from $25 to $50 a day 
for one sportsman, with a slight reduction for two 
or more. 

Packing and Travel. One who has not previously 
hunted with a pack train should understand certain 
details about the pack horse and his load, and the 
procedures of traveling, camping, and hunting. 

The horse is packed normally as follows: First the 
saddle blanket is laid smoothly across its back, and 
then the pack saddle is laid on this and cinched in 
place. The usual pack saddle is of the “sawbuck” 
type, with double cinches and breech and breast 
straps, although improved military types of pack 
saddles are now coming into quite general use. Each 
horse also has a halter with neck rope, or neck rope 
alone, and a bell (cowbell) attached by a strap to its 
neck. The bell is stoppered except when the horse is 
turned loose to feed. The pay load usually consists of 
two side packs, usually panniers, weighing 50 to 60 
pounds each, which are lashed on either side of the 
saddle, and a smaller top pack, usually bedding, a 
duffle or flour bag, box, or a nest of pans, laid on and 
also lashed on top and between the tops of two pan¬ 
niers. A heavy canvas pack cover, about 5 feet square, 
is then laid over all, and with a strong rope having a 
cinch at one end, a diamond hitch is thrown over 
the entire pack, binding the whole load tight to the 
horse. 

An outfitter will usually assign one pack horse to 


each sportsman to carry his personal outfit, except 
his rifle, rain or mackinaw coat, and camera. The 
camera is usually carried on the sportsman’s saddle 
horse, the rifle in a leather saddle scabbard. The 
sportsman will thus usually be furnished two pan¬ 
niers in which to pack all his personal effects ex¬ 
cept his bedding. The inside dimensions of a pan¬ 
nier are approximately 22 inches long, 8 or 9 inches 
wide, and 15 inches deep. They often taper to less 
width at the bottom so that this bottom edge will 
not stick out so far beyond the horse and be contin¬ 
ually crashing into trees and brush. These panniers 
are usually made of plywood, wood, canvas, rawhide, 
or fiber. They give excellent protection to the con¬ 
tents except that fragile articles and bottled liquids 
should be wrapped in clothing. They are usually 
quite rainproof, but if the horse were to fall in ford¬ 
ing a river the contents would probably get wet. 
There should be waterproof cotton sacks for cam¬ 
eras, and films should be packed in pry-up tins. The 
weight placed in each pannier must not exceed 50 
pounds, and should be the same in each so they will 
balance on the animal. 

The sportsman’s bedding—sleeping bag, air mat¬ 
tress, and pillow—are usually rolled in a tarpaulin 
about 8 feet square and tied with a rope, so that the 
bundle will measure about 3 feet by 18 inches, by 7 
or 8 inches thick, flat rather than round. It can thus 
be conveniently laid 011 top of the saddle and pan¬ 
niers as a top pack. The pack cover of heavy canvas, 
laid over all before the diamond is thrown, protects 
the load from rain or snagging in the brush. 

Nowadays outfitters usually furnish a tent for each 
one or two sportsmen, commonly a wall tent with a 
small heater stove. Another larger tent with cook- 
stove is also provided for cooking and eating, and 
probably a small portable table for this tent, pan¬ 
niers serving as seats. Occasionally one will find an 
outfitter who, for younger sportsmen, will furnish 
only a large canvas fly for shelter. This is pitched 
each night as a lean-to, all making their beds under 
it, and the fire in front serves for both warmth and 
cooking. Many prefer this arrangement, as it gives 
the pleasure and romance of a campfire, and a view 
out of the shelter. 

Assume now that the party is already under can¬ 
vas, and they are going to break camp and travel on 
this day. At first streak of dawn the horse wrangler 
starts out to find and drive in the saddle and pack 
horses which were turned loose the afternoon before 
to feed. Most of the horses, when turned out, proba¬ 
bly had hobbles strapping their front legs close to¬ 
gether, and their bells were unstoppered to facilitate 
finding them. Nevertheless, the horses may be feed¬ 
ing anywhere from a few yards to 5 miles from camp, 
and may also be scattered in several bunches, so that 
it may be from 8 to 10 a.m. before the horse wrangler 
has found them all and driven them into camp to 
be in time to move camp that day, and every once in 
a while delays of this kind must be exepected. When 
the wrangler drives the horses in everyone but the 
cook turns out to catch them, tie them to trees, and 
saddle them. 

In the meantime the cook, also arising at dawn, 
starts to prepare breakfast, and wakes the sportsmen 
at the proper time. Immediately after breakfast each 
sportsman packs his panniers, rolls his bedroll, sees 
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that he has everything needed on his person for his 
day’s travel or hunting, and that his rifle, coat, and 
camera are ready to place on his riding saddle. The 
cook, after washing the dishes, packs the kitchen 
and food panniers, and then everyone turns in to 
take down and roll up the tents, so that when the 
wrangler gets back with the horses everything is 
ready to be packed on them. 

It takes about three minutes to saddle a horse, and 
two men working together will pack one in about 
ten minutes when everything is at hand. From this 
one can figure out how long it will take to pack up 
and get on the trail after the horses arrive. The ac¬ 
tual packing of the horses is usually done by the 
horse wranglers and cook, two men working to¬ 
gether. Every sportsman, however, should learn how 
to pack a horse, as one can never tell when it may 
be very necessary for him to lend a hand. Anyone 
can learn to throw the various lashes and hitches in 
two or three lessons. 

Usually the sportsmen and their guide will start 
off right after breakfast on their saddle horses, either 
to hunt, or just to ride through the most interesting 
country, arriving at the next camp after the train 
has pulled in and the wrangler and cook have camp 
almost pitched, and probably supper under way. On 
some occasions the sportsmen will travel with the 
pack train. 

After each horse is packed it is either tied up 
again, or turned loose, according to the training 
and disposition of the animal. When all are packed, 
and everything is ready to hit the trail, the tied 
horses are turned loose, the wrangler starts ahead, 
and the cook drives the pack horses after him—if 
there is a trail, usually in a single long line. Oc¬ 
casionally a horse bolts out of line, the rear man 
driving him back, or a pack may turn or a horse bog 
down or get snagged up in brush, necessitating a 
halt to rectify the trouble. Some days may be full of 
all kinds of trouble and little distance may be cov¬ 
ered, and on others the train may make as much as 
20 miles. 

The horse wrangler is the man to say where the 
next camp shall be made. He is responsible for the 
horses, and he must camp where the feed (grass) is 
good, and where he can hold the horses reasonably 
close to camp. Where the feed is poor the horses may 
travel as much as 10 miles to reach good grazing. 
Also, during the first day or two of a trip horses must 
be watched or some may wander right back to their 
home range when turned loose. Although the horses 
may be hobbled, they can nevertheless cover a 
couple of miles an hour in that condition. Thus a 
day’s travel may be anywhere from 5 to 20 miles, 
and the sportsmen must not interfere with this. Of 
course, in certain localities water and wood are 
also paramount considerations in locating the next 
camp site. 

Hunting. As regards hunting, the more or less open 
regions of the West are different from the wooded 
country of the East, Northeast, and Southeast. In 
the eastern woods white-tailed deer are adept at 
getting along close to habitations, and even moose 
when disturbed do not travel long distances before 
quieting down, and thus one can hunt one locality 
for a long time. But in the West when game is dis¬ 
turbed it often travels right out of that region, 


possibly 15 or 20 miles, to another feeding ground 
with which it is familiar. Caribou may travel much 
farther, and goats and sheep seek the most inacces¬ 
sible fastnesses. Hence in mountain hunting one 
usually travels until he finds a good hunting coun¬ 
try where fresh signs of game are plentiful, and then 
hunts it for perhaps three or four days until it has 
been thoroughly exploited. On a day’s hunt the 
sportsman can examine a very wide stretch of coun¬ 
try from the heights with his binoculars. Then the 
journey with the pack train is continued until an¬ 
other promising hunting country is reached. A 
guide can hardly guarantee that in a certain coun¬ 
try, perhaps close to the outfitting point, he can 
find game for his patrons—it may have been dis¬ 
turbed recently. Though it may have been plentiful 
there in past years, the food conditions may not be 
to the liking of game this year. Indeed, in some cases 
he may have to take his party five or ten day’s travel 
before finding a really good hunting country, or the 
particular game that is desired. For these reasons a 
successful hunting trip usually takes longer in the 
West than in the East. Guides do not like to book a 
party for less than three weeks, and a month is bet¬ 
ter for success. These facts are truest of mountain 
game, they do not apply so much to mule deer, 
which may be plentiful on certain ranges for long 
periods. 

Western hunting differs from eastern hunting in 
that it is mainly done by stalking the game rather 
than by still hunting, or by lake or river hunting. 
The game is mostly sighted from afar, often from 
several miles away with binoculars. It is then ap¬ 
proached under cover, and if practical up-wind, 
although wind does not make so much difference in 
the West as in the East, for among mountains it 
is circling and eddying, and in the day usually 
blowing up valleys; except at close distances the 
hunters’ scent is often carried above the game. As 
the hunter approaches closer to his game, cover 
from sight becomes more important. Advantage 
must be taken of clumps of trees, rises in the ground, 
valleys, and depressions to keep out of sight, and 
often the hunter must crawl for long distances. If he 
has to cover a short stretch of ground in sight he 
must watch the game, “freezing” when the game is 
watching or alert, moving only when it lowers its 
head to graze. Sometimes when the game is moving 
it is possible to get to a position where it can be in¬ 
tercepted or ambushed. Often the roughness of the 
ground is a great handicap to the hunter, increasing 
his exertion and slowing his approach, and some¬ 
times he has to make wide detours either to get past 
ground so rough he cannot cover it, or where he 
would be in plain sight of his game. During the last 
part of the stalk the hunter must go slow so as not 
to be winded and shaky when it comes to the shot. 
How close a sportsman must approach to game to 
be sure of hitting it depends on his marksmanship 
and the rifle he is using. A hunter should have 
thoroughly tested himself and his rifle on the range 
before the trip. Generally his sure hitting distance 
in the hills is that distance on the rifle range where 
he can be sure of hitting an 8-inch bull’s-eye. 

Western hunting is often done more or less on 
horseback. There are many reasons for this. The 
sportsman and his guide can cover much more 
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country in a day on horseback than afoot, and con¬ 
sequently have a greater chance of discovering de¬ 
sirable game. Because of horse feed, camps may 
have to be made in a deep valley, and the game may 
all be up around timber line 5 miles away. Game is 
much less disturbed at the sight of horses than of 
men afoot, and a close approach can often be made 
by riding. Further, when riding the sportsman and 
his guide can use their eyes continually to search 
the country for game, while when afoot their eyes 
would be on the ground half the time. 

It is seldom however, that game is shot from 
horseback, or even that one jumps off his horse and 
takes the shot. Usually the saddle horses are used to 
find the game. The hunters then usually ride as close 
to it is they can without danger of being seen. There 
the hunters dismount, tie up their horses in cover, 
and proceed to the stalk afoot. This final stalk may 
be anywhere from several hundred yards to several 
miles, and may involve a very rough climb of sev¬ 
eral thousand feet over rough country, and in some 
cases may also involve rather dangerous rock or 
ice work. One never knows what is in store for him 
in a day’s hunt in wild western country. He may 
make an easy kill of a fine trophy before the sun is 
much more than up, or he may strike a grizzly trail 
in fresh snow, the trail may lead up a mountain im¬ 
passable for horses, and before he gets back to camp 
at dusk on the following day he may have covered 30 
miles on foot over terribly rough country, with many 
thrills from steep cliffs and ice-covered slopes, as 
well as from the bear—and all on a couple of sand¬ 
wiches. 

For these reasons western mountain hunting is 
rather a sport for young, vigorous, strong men. But 
there is no reason why an older sportsman need 
deny himself its pleasures. In almost all areas a 
horse can be ridden over most of the ground, and 
while an older man may have to pass up some of the 
stalks a youngster could make, sooner or later a 
chance within his physical capabilities will turn up. 
In the meantime he is riding each day in a won¬ 
derful country, and in a fine climate, surrounded 
by the most beautiful scenery in the world. 

What has been written so far applies largely to a 
hunt with a guide and other helpers as it is usually 
conducted in the West today. However, there is 
no reason why two young men, thoroughly accus¬ 
tomed to handling horses, to camping, and to travel¬ 
ing with a map, should not take such a trip by them¬ 
selves. It means a lot of work, for if they hunt per¬ 
sistently during the day they will have cooking, re¬ 
pairs, and odd jobs to do often late into the night, 
and horse wrangling will frequently interfere with 
a day’s hunt. But it can be, and often is, clone. Two 
men can borrow or rent a couple of saddle and pack 
horses, and live the life for months at a time. Their 
outfit will be much like that given below, but some¬ 
what simpler and lighter. If they have two pack 
horses, one will carry the entire outfit, and the other 
just about enough food for two men for a month. 
Often lone trappers and prospectors travel with 
from one to six pack horses. In many states, how¬ 
ever, and in some of the provinces of Canada, the 
law requires a non-resident sportsman to be accom¬ 
panied by a registered or licensed guide. Before 
young sportsmen attempt such trips alone they must 
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Plate III. Packing in the Head and Half of an Elk. 

make sure, by experiments in country close to civili¬ 
zation, that they are competent; and, generally 
speaking, they must be of a temperament which gets 
as much delight from the traveling, handling horses, 
camp work, and cooking, as from the actual hunting 
of game. 

Check Lists. The following check lists of equip¬ 
ment and supplies needed for hunting in the West 
with a pack train are divided into two parts. The 
first, the Camp and Horse Outfit, which is usually 
furnished by the local outfitter or guide is included 
in his per-diem charge to the sportsman. Sportsmen 
going without a guide would have to provide most 
of this outfit. Some of it can be obtained from city 
outfitters, some only in small towns adjacent to wild 
mountain country where pack horses are commonly 
used, and some of it must be made. 

The Personal Outfit includes those articles which 
it is suggested the sportsman take himself, and which 
the outfitter or guide does not provide. These he can 
usually purchase from the larger city outfitters or 
sporting-goods stores. Perhaps the most important 
single item in this personal outfit is the mountain¬ 
eering boots. They must afford absolutely secure 
footing on steep snow, ice, and rock slopes, and they 
must be comfortable and light. Success and safety 
depend more on them than on any other single item. 
They cannot usually be bought, but must be made 
to order. For the necessary lightness they should be 
only six inches high. Remember that the composi¬ 
tion rubber soles seen on many sportsmen’s boots 
will not hold hobnails; soles must be of oak-tanned 
leather. (See “Clothing.”) 

The outfit for pack-horse trips may seem heavy 
and bulky to those used to the much lighter canoe 
outfits. There are several reasons for this. Unfor¬ 
tunately a horse cannot be educated to care for light 
and fragile articles, and the rough and tumble of 
pack-horse traveling both demand strong articles 
and make frequent repairs necessary. In high moun¬ 
tain country quick changes in weather from heat to 
blizzards are likely to occur. Trips of this kind are 
often taken far from sources of supply and replace¬ 
ment. (Question marks indicate items which are 
optional.) 
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Camp and Horse Outfit 
Tents with camp stoves, or large canvas fly. 

Axes, 3-lb. head, with sheaths. 

Bucksaw, with takedown frame (for stove wood). 

Camp table and chairs (?). 

For each saddle horse: 

Saddle blanket. 

Western stock saddle. 

Bridle, halter, and halter rope. 

Bell and strap, hobbles. 

Army saddlebags. 

For each pack horse: 

Saddle blanket. 

Pack saddle with lash and hitch ropes. 

Halter and halter rope. 

Bell and strap, hobbles. 

Canvas pack cover. 

Panniers. 

Repair kit: 

Horse shoes and nails. 

Files, pliers, awls, rivets, sewing kit. 

Extra rope and leather. 

Cooking utensils (for 4 men, packed in pannier) (See “Camp 
Foods and Utensils.’’) 

4 ketdes to nest. 

2 frying pans, 12-inch. 

1 folding baker (unless stove has oven.) 

6 plates, 6 bowls, 6 enamel cups. 

1 cream pitcher. 

6 knives, forks, tea spoons, table spoons. 

1 large cooking fork and spoon. 

1 cake turner, butcher knife, can opener. 

1 salt and pepper shakers. 

1 large mixing pan (goes on as top pack). 

1 tin wash basin. “ “ 44 44 44 

Water bucket (canvas). 

Flashlight or candle lantern. 

Alarm clock, carborundum stone, file. 

Dish cloths. 

Cans of matches, sugar, salt, pepper, lard, and soap for 
daily use. 

Food (see “Camp Foods”). Most of it packed in small cotton 
bags and then in panniers. Sacks of potatoes, onions, and 
flour are usually carried as top packs. 


Personal Outfit 

Worn: Wide-brimmed hat, wool shirt, light pants, light wool 
underwear, wool socks, mountaineer shoes, riding gloves, 
belt with cartridge pocket and five cartridges, binoculars. 
(See “Clothing.”) 

Pockets: Watch, compass, hunting knife, handkerchief, dark 
glasses, map, pipe, tobacco, matches, waterproof match¬ 
box. 

On saddle horse: Rifle (magazine but not barrel loaded) 
in leather saddle holster. 

Rain or mackinaw coat on cantle (according to weather). 
Army saddlebags with lunch and camera. 

On pack horse: Top pack: Sleeping bag, air mattress, pillow, 
rucksack, rain or mackinaw coat. 

In panniers: 

1 wool shirt, 1 medium weight wool pants. 

2 suits wool underwear. 

4 pairs wool socks. 

1 camp slippers or moccasins. 

1 leather top rubbers (in wet country). 

3 handkerchiefs. 

1 pair warm gloves. 

2 flannel pajamas. 

Toilet articles. Small bath towel. 

Medicine kit. 

Rifle cleaning kit. 

Flashlight, extra batteries and lamp. 

Films for camera (in pry-up tin). 

Extra cartridges. 

Tobacco and extra pipe. 

Boot grease. 

Notebook, pencil, game license. 

The guide, wranglers, and cook will require a very similar 
personal outfit for themselves. They must be well shod, 
with plenty of dry, comfortable clothes to work efficiently, 
and particularly if they smoke, they must have plenty of 
tobacco. If any of them have food they are particularly 
fond of it is well to cater to them in making up the food 
list. And so the sportsman must not be surprised if, when 
he starts out, he is followed by a pack train of over a dozen 
animals. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE HUNTER 


Camera Types. Most hunters want clear pictures 
of their days afield, and they want to make these pic¬ 
tures with the least possible fuss and bother. Unfor¬ 
tunately, far too many of these photographic records 
are miserable failures for two simple reasons: (1) 
Unsuitable equipment is used, and (2) it is operated 
thoughtlessly, without prior planning. One of the 
biggest problems is just what type of camera to get, 
and so the matter of equipment will be taken up 
first. 

For all-round usefulness, it is hard to beat a 
35-mm. camera. Its small size and consequent light¬ 
ness make carrying it hardly noticeable. This type 
of miniature camera is small enough to stuff easily 
into a coat pocket, and invariably comes in an ever- 
ready carrying case which may be opened quickly 
to permit the camera’s operation from within the 
case. Thus the hunter carrying one of these cameras 
slung from his shoulder can get into action quickly 
to take such scenes as his dog pointing or retrieving. 

All 35-mm. cameras have short-focal-length lenses, 
which in turn have a large depth of field. This means 
that most outdoor pictures taken with them will be 
sharp, even the extreme close-ups. It also means that 
a hunter can leave his camera focused on infinity- 


represented on the distance scale by this sign: 00— 
and take general scenes with the foreknowledge that 
the pictures will be fairly sharp over-all. What 
makes this possible is the fact that when a 50-mm. 
lens, common to most 35-mm. cameras, is focused on 
infinity and set at /. 11, a typical daylight setting, 
everything from about 11 feet ahead of the camera 
and beyond will be in focus. 

Such information can be found instantly by glanc¬ 
ing at the depth-of-field scale found on most 35-mm. 
miniatures. Other desirable features include a full 
36 exposures for each loading of film and, in all but 
the most inexpensive models, a built-in range finder 
for quick, accurate focusing. Fast shutter speeds as 
high as 1/500, 1/1000, and even 1/1250 of a second 
are standard with several 35-mm. cameras, and are 
used by hunters to “stop” the rapid wing-beats of 
flying game birds. 

Many miniature cameras have a delayed-action 
device on the shutter to trip it some 15 seconds after 
the mechanism has been cocked and set off. This 
permits a hunter to place his camera on a rock or 
stump, touch off the delayed-action mechanism, and 
then hurry before the lens to get into the picture. 
Sportsmen hunting alone find this method excellent 
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for taking otherwise-impossible pictures of them¬ 
selves and their trophies. 

The main drawback to the 35-mm. camera is its 
small negative size, about i x ii / 2 inches. This 
requires careful processing of the film, and enlarge¬ 
ments to be made from the desirable negatives. The 
cost of the camera must also be reckoned with. At 
present most American models with built-in range 
finders cost about $100, with imported models rang¬ 
ing from about $200 to $350. It should be men¬ 
tioned here that range-finder units, suitable for use 


with any camera—and hence with the inexpensive 
35-mm. models—can be bought for $5 or $6. 

Also well suited to hunting conditions are many 
roll-film cameras of the folding type, particularly 
those making negatives 2^ inches square. The 
focusing must be more critical with these cameras, 
as their lenses are of greater focal length than those 
of the 35-mm. models, and hence have a shallower 
depth of field. However, there is no great chore to 
being careful about the focus, although it can slow 
up operation of the camera somewhat, especially 



Plate II. Data: 214 by 214 roll-film camera, speed 1/400, opening 1.4.5, Super XX film. 
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in cases where any auxiliary range finder is used. 

A camera taking a square picture is fast to operate 
in this respect, though—you can shoot without ever 
bothering to consider which might be best: a ver¬ 
tical or a horizontal picture. Most folding cameras 
making 214 x 2^, and even 214 x 31^-inch nega¬ 
tives are compact, and many are classed as true min¬ 
iatures, as easy to carry in ever-ready cases as 35-mm. 
models. No folding roll-film camera will take even 
half as many pictures at one loading as a 35-mm. 
camera. However, the former produces negatives 
large enough to make suitable and inexpensive con¬ 
tact prints, fine for an album. 

Thus it can be seen that each type has its advant¬ 
ages, with folding cameras lacking some of the re¬ 
finements of the 35-mm. miniatures. Most inexpen¬ 
sive American roll-film models selling for $50 or less 
do not have shutter speeds faster than 1/200 of a 
second, or built-in range finders. But models in the 
$200 class do, and most models will take the color 
films from which album-size color prints can be 
made cheaply. You can take more pictures faster 
with a 35-mm. camera, but a folding, roll-film model 
will also do the job. 

As for roll-film cameras of the reflex type, they 
have not been discussed simply because they are not 
nearly so comfortable to carry, owing to their bulky 
shape. The same goes for press-type cameras, which 
are even heavier and larger. If a hunter can afford 
to own one of these types as an extra camera, and 
leave it with flash gun attached in his car, then he 
can make flash pictures of the highest quality at the 
start and end of each trip. This equipment will cost 
about $150 at the very least. 

Exposures. Besides his camera with a built-in or 
auxiliary range finder, no one should go afield with¬ 
out some sort of light meter, and a filter or two. Ordi¬ 
nary films have a wide “latitude” which permits 
considerable under- and over-exposure, but even so 
it is far too easy for the average person to make a 
oor guess at light conditions and so lose what might 
ave been a priceless picture. A glance at a light 
meter is sufficient to figure proper exposure. 

There are two types of light meters; both are easy 
to use, and both are worth every cent of their cost. 
Least expensive is the extinction type, priced from 
about $2 to 1 10. One model is smaller than a booklet 
of paper matches. Extinction meters give fair re¬ 
sults, but are not suited to the exacting demands 
of color photography because a certain amount of 
guesswork must be used to operate them. 

A photoelectric meter costs more—from about $15 
to $30—but it can be relied upon to indicate the 
perfect exposure every time, for all types of film. 
Most of these meters are about the size of a pack of 
cigarettes, and weigh perhaps half a pound. They 
are ruggedly built and unless dropped should last 
for several years. The beauty of all meters is that 
they show simultaneously all the combinations of 
lens stops and shutter speeds for any exposure prob¬ 
lem. 

Filters are used to “bring out” clouds against the 
sky. Without a filter, sky and clouds usually merge 
in the negative and produce a blank, white area in 
the finished picture. Natural sky and cloud effects 
are assured with the use of a yellow filter such as the 
Wratten K2, and many hunters keep one of these 



Plate III. Data: 214 bv 214 press-type camera, flash, speed 
1/100, opening /. 16, Super XX film. 


in place over the lens all day long. A K2 filter will 
also help to eliminate haze in distant landscapes. 
For more dramatic results, such as a dark sky and 
fleecy-white clouds, and greater haze elimination, a 
red filter is used, like the Wratten A. Most hunters 
get along nicely with the K2 only—price, about $2. 

All filters have a “factor,” which is a number in¬ 
dicating how many times the normal exposure must 
be increased to compensate for using the filter. The 
pamphlet contained in each film carton always lists 
these filter factors, which vary with the type of film. 
When used with Kodax Plus-X in daylight, for in¬ 
stance, a K2’s factor is 2, which means the exposure 
must be doubled. This can be done by halving the 
shutter speed from say 1/50 to 1/25, or by increasing 
the lens opening one whole “stop,” say from /. 11 to 
/.8. (As the lens is “opened,” each larger stop 
doubles the light intake.) A simple setting on any 
exposure meter will make allowance for the filter 
factor. 

Medium-fast panchromatic or “pan” films are 
well suited for average outdoor work. Examples are: 
Kodax Plus-X, Ansco Superpan Supreme, and du- 
Pont Superior 2. Similar orthochromatic or “ortho” 
films are Kodak Verichrome and Ansco Plena- 
chrome. Pan films seem to be most favored. When 
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Plate IV. Data: 2^ by roll-film camera, speed 1/5, opening /.5.6, cloudy day, Plus-X film. 


extreme speed is needed, as for flying-bird pictures 
and other fast action, use of the fastest pan film is 
advisable. Some use this type at all times, but must 
be content with some “graininess” in enlargements, 
and often a lack of sparkle—two faults not common 
to medium-fast films. 

Color film is the only way to capture the brilliant 
colors of autumn, and it is eminently suited to hunt¬ 
ing photography. However, it must be used with a 
light meter, for an accurate exposure is needed every 
time, else the colors will not be reproduced faith¬ 
fully. Flat lighting is best, and hazy or overcast days 
are particularly good for taking close-ups of hunt¬ 
ers. Late morning or afternoon sun provides good 
flat lighting for close-ups of people, though flesh 
tones are apt to come out on the ruddy side then. 
However, this is not usually noticeable enough to 
be found objectionable. 

As to technique, the rules are few and simple. A 
shutter speed of 1/50 is fine for most static scenes 
and close-ups, and 1/100 will “stop” men walking. 
When dogs are running, an exposure of 1/200 is 
sufficient. Flying birds are in a class by themselves. 
Sometimes a shutter speed of 1/500 will give fair 
results, particularly when the birds are more than 
50 yards from the camera. Experts usually expose at 
1/1000 or 1/1250 for sure results on all occasions. 

There is just one occasion when flying game birds 


may be photographed successfully at a relatively 
slow shutter speed—say 1/200—and that is when they 
are approaching on set wings. Thus a duck gunner 
in a blind often has a perfect chance for a beautiful 
picture when a flight coasts in over the decoys. 

Unless game birds can be photographed quite 
close to the hunter, they will appear rather small in 
the picture. To overcome this it is best to use a tele¬ 
photo lens. It is available for expensive miniatures, 
and press-type cameras, and is itself expensive. A 
telephoto with a focal length of 135-mm. (53^ in.) 
and speed of /.4 produces excellent results with a 
35-mm. camera: The birds will appear nearly three 
times larger than when taken with the regular lens. 

Though it is desirable to stop motion in pictures 
and hence avoid blurs, it is nevertheless pleasing to 
convey the impression of motion. This is achieved 
by snapping the shutter when man or animal is at 
the mid-point of an action. To do this with animals 
is often difficult, but it is easy to catch a man just 
as he has lifted a foot in walking, or with a sandwich 
halfway to his mouth, and so on. When two or three 
hunters are walking, it is a good idea to have them 
get in step before you take their picture. 

Veteran sportsman-photographers generally use 
the smallest lens stop or opening possible for most 
outdoor scenes, because this is the best guarantee 
of picture sharpness. There is an old axiom, “The 
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Plate V. Data: 35-mm. camera, speed 1/200, opening /. 4 - 5 > Plus-X film. 
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smaller the stop, the sharper the focus,” and it cer¬ 
tainly holds true here. 

About the only times a larger-than-usual stop 
need be used is for action shots, and for certain 
close-ups. For instance, a hunter taking a close-up 
of a companion posed near an undesirable back¬ 


ground should open the lens wide and focus on the 
man. In the resulting picture the companion will 
stand out clearly, but the background will be blurry 
and subdued. An /.3.5 or /.4.5 lens should meet most 
hunters’ requirements. 

Though the lens may be left focused on infinity 



Plate VI. Data: Press-type camera, speed 1/50, opening /. 11, Plenachrome film. 
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for many scenic shots, careful focusing should be range finder coupled to the lens. Otherwise, a pocket 
done when near-by hunters are the most important range finder should be used, and the lens then be 
part of the picture, and for all close-ups. This takes focused for the calculated distance, 
but a second or two if the camera has a built-in As it is difficult to focus upon anything moving 



Plate VII. A “Framed" Picture. Data: 35-mm. camera, speed 1/50, opening f. 8, Du Pont Superior 2 film 
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toward or away from the camera, most veterans focus 
upon a point ahead of whatever is approaching or 
leaving, and take the picture when the moving sub¬ 
ject has reached the point focused upon. Thus in the 
case of hunters walking toward the photographer, 
the camera is focused on a stick, rock, log, or bush 
ahead of and in the path of the hunters, and the 
shutter snapped when they reach the prefocused 


point. The applications are endless, and are even 
used in the high-speed photography of birds—the 
outer decoys near a duck blind often being selected 
for prefocusing. 

Composition. We said earlier that lack of a plan 
ruins many a pictorial record. When a hunter works 
out a schedule of pictures to be taken, pictures to 
tell the whole story of a hunt, he finds himself an- 



Platf. VIII. Data: 2i/J by 314 roll-film camera, speed 1/25, opening /.5.6, Verichrome film. 
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Plate IX. Data: 214 by 214 roll-film camera, speed 1/50, opening /. 8,* Plus-X film. 


ticipating the scenes as they untold, and so is ready 
with his camera for each “right” moment. This way, 
the results will appear natural and the hunt itself 
will proceed smoothly, without unwanted interrup¬ 
tions. 

For instance, a partner climbing over a partic¬ 
ularly difficult fence is a candidate for a good 
human-interest shot—provided the action is photo¬ 
graphed as it occurs. But ask Joe to climb back over 
that fence because you missed your chance the first 
time, and you will be unpopular. 

In any hunt there are times when natural pauses 
occur, and these often offer opportunities for good 
pictures. When a hunter has just shot a pheasant, 
he usually takes a little time out to admire the bird 
before putting it away. A picture should be taken 
then, while the man is interested in the pheasant, 
and before it stiffens into shapelessness. Similarly, 
hunters generally pause at the crest of a hill just 
climbed and present the cameraman with a chance 
for a skyline shot and a picture of the view. 

Here are a few ideas to help plan the picture story 
of a hunt. Scenes of the initial preparations: Letting 
the dogs out of the car or trailer, saddling up, or 
tightening the ropes on a pack horse, checking and 
loading guns near the car. A long and a close shot 
of hunters riding or walking a trail, and in the 
hunting country itself. Medium close-ups of hunt¬ 


ers in natural and interesting poses, such as exam¬ 
ining game signs, climbing a fence, crossing a stream, 
drinking from a spring, checking a compass near 
dogs on point. 

Be sure to catch hunters in the act of firing, even 
if this must be posed. For pictorials: a man on a lone 
deer stand, a hunter glassing the countryside from a 
hilltop, two hunters carrying a deer against the sky¬ 
line, a gunner picking up decoys and silhouetted 
against the evening sky. For close-ups: a wildfowler 
with his call, a hunter and his trophy, the game it¬ 
self w r ith the gun, dogs pointing and retrieving, 
mealtime around the campfire, and so on. 

There are certain ways to get the best out of every 
picture set-up, and a few of these will be discussed 
here. For instance, a picture of a pretty view is some¬ 
what purposeless and dead unless there is a human 
figure in it somewhere. In color shots particularly 
it helps to have a hunter walking across that empty 
meadow or admiring the view 7 from the hilltop. And 
regardless of the type of film used, “framing” a pic¬ 
ture-taking it so that branches, tall grass, even 
whole trees sometimes, appear in the foreground 
and slightly out of focus—serves to throw attention 
on the main scene. 

Any picture including sky just about demands 
the use of a filter to bring out cloud contrast on 
black-and-white film. Dramatic effects can often be 
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Plate X. Data: 214 by 214 roll-film camera, speed 1/100. 
opening /.5.6, Plus-X film. 


attained by shooting almost directly into the sun. 
In this case a sunshade should be used, or a hat 
should be held above the lens to shade it from direct 
sunlight. If the view is attractive, but the sky has 
no clouds and there is no tree in just the right place 
to frame the picture, a branch broken from a tree 
and held above and slightly ahead of the camera 
will frame the view nicely. This is an old Hollywood 
trick. 

Another standard type of picture, usually taken 
as a medium close-up, is the silhouette. In this the 
hunter, and possibly his game or his dog, should 
be pictured against a bright background, such as 
light-struck water or a brilliant sky. The camera 
should be focused sharply upon the hunter, and 
then an exposure made about four times longer 
than normal. It should be remembered that every¬ 
thing outlined by the light will show up in the 
minutest detail, and for this reason care should be 
used in posing the subject in a natural position, 
away from anything with a distracting outline. As 
color film lacks the wide latitude of ordinary film, 
silhouettes in color are best not attempted by ama¬ 
teurs. 

Shutter speeds and focusing technique for most 
action shots were discussed earlier. But there is a 
way to take one particular type of action picture, 
and the method must be mentioned here, because 
it is not too difficult and the results are often spec¬ 
tacular. Though a bird’s rapid wing-beats require a 
shutter speed of 1/500 or better for a successful pic¬ 
ture, a slower speed may be used a moment after 
the bird has been shot. 

The system is used when a bird is known to be 
just ahead of a hunter. The cameraman should stand 
with cocked and focused camera about 20 yards 
to one side of the gunner, and snap the picture just 
after the bird has been hit. If the exposure is made 
very soon after the gun’s roar, the camera will 
usually catch a puff of feathers near the hit bird. 


Otherwise there will just be the falling bird- 
stopped cold when taken at 1 /400. But often 1 /200 
or 1/250 will do the job, so the technique is pos¬ 
sible with most inexpensive 35-mm. and folding 
cameras. 

It is in the close-ups that most hunting pictures 
fall short, with hunters staring glassily at the camera 
while holding up game, or doing any of half a dozen 
things. To be convincing and appealing, such pic¬ 
tures should show people looking natural in what 
they are doing. When a man has just downed a high¬ 
flying duck, he is doing the natural thing when he 
looks at the duck—and not the camera. The same 
goes for the hunter and his big-game trophy. 

What ruins many a close-up of a hunter is a dis¬ 
tracting background, such as half of an automobile, 
tree branches, or the side of a house. A simple back¬ 
drop like a grassy hillside will not clash with the 
subject, and as a last resort there is always the sky; 
just take the latter picture from a low angle—and 
be careful of hat shadow on your friend’s face. 

Close-ups of the dead game itself are often de¬ 
sired, and here again a simple background is best. 
Game looks most natural w T hen photographed at or 
near the spot where it was shot rather than at a 
roadside or in the backyard. This is particularly true 
in the case of big game, and photographing it “on 
the spot” helps to bring back the details of the hunt 
later. Small game, on the other hand, besides look¬ 
ing well on forest floor or atop a broad log, is also 
suited to still-life setups against a rustic background. 
Thus a brace of grouse hung from a peg on the barn 
wall—with the gun included for size comparison- 
makes a pleasant picture. 

Flash photography is in a class by itself. If a hunter 
cares to invest from $15 to $30 on a flash gun, 
he can count on getting many excellent pictures 
otherwise impossible to take. Nowadays flash equip¬ 
ment is available for all modern cameras, and it is 
easy to use. Exposure instructions are to be found on 
every flash bulb container. The extra cost for each 
flash exposure will run from about 10 to 30 cents, 
depending upon the size of bulb used. 

The hunter with flash equipment can take pic¬ 
tures inside a tent or cabin any time; at night on a 
coon hunt, beside or inside a car in the dark, and in 
the deepest woods—day or night. With a little in¬ 
genuity he can set up his camera near camp and take 
night pictures of raccoons, porcupines, possums, and 
even bears by attaching a baited pull string to the 
flash gun on the camera. A trip line similarly hooked 
up and stretched across a game trail is all that is 
needed for a surprise portrait of the wiliest buck. 

It is easy to make a picture of friends around a 
campfire at night with flash. The cameraman him¬ 
self can get in the picture by using an electric exten¬ 
sion cord to set off his flash camera set up several 
feet away. Flash may also be used in daytime for 
clear, needle-sharp close-ups that eliminate harsh 
face shadows. The applications are endless, and the 
results are usuallv pleasing, for flash photography 
can be depended upon. 
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Wild meat is good meat. Many times, however, 
it does not reach the table with all its inherent fine 
qualities, or in a condition comparable to domestic 
meats. This is due, primarily, to two causes. First, 
the average hunter is not a professional butcher or 
meat processor. Secondly, the hunting field does 
not afford the tools or the ideal conditions for dress¬ 
ing out and caring for an animal, which the meat¬ 
packing establishment has as standard equipment. 

On the other hand, the hunting field does pro¬ 
vide several conditions favorable to the preserva¬ 
tion of wild meat. Big-game hunting seasons are 
ordinarily set for fall, when the weather may be 
expected to get progressively colder. Big-game ani¬ 
mals, by nature of their habits and habitat, are 
found in relatively high country during such hunt¬ 
ing seasons. This means that such animals will be 
killed in high altitudes, as a rule. 

Couple this to the fact that all the tools necessary 
to the proper field care of meat may handily be car¬ 
ried along with the hunter, while he hunts, and it 
becomes apparent that there is no real need for 
bringing home any wild meat that is not fresh, sweet, 
and fine-eating. 

Preparation. The best elementary tools for caring 
for meat in the field are probably human intel¬ 
ligence and observation. The hunter must have a 
conception of the varied conditions (as to terrain, 
weather, and distances to transportation) under 
which he may kill his game; and also, he must be 
possessed of an understanding of the basic factors 
involved in meat spoilage, and how to thwart them. 

Equipped with this fundamental knowledge, the 
hunter needs but few additional tools for preserv¬ 
ing meat in the field. Generally speaking, he will 
need in addition only a knife, cheesecloth, small 
rope, belt ax (for the larger specimens), can of black 
pepper, and four cotton meat bags. Set down in¬ 
dividually, this sounds like quite a list; but packed 
tightly together, the whole will fit neatly, and with 
little noticeable weight, into a rucksack, or small 
pack-board, along with the hunter’s lunch for the 
day. The cotton bags, the most bulky item, may be 
left at camp until the day after the game is ac¬ 
tually killed. 

With this simple equipment, the intelligent hun¬ 
ter can keep wild meat in fine condition for at 
least a week, during relatively warm weather; and 
indefinitely, if the weather turns from cool to cold 
and freezing. This, in either case, is usually long 
enough to serve the hunter’s purpose. 

Immediately upon the death of a game animal, 
the agents of meat spoilage begin their work. Bac¬ 
teria in the alimentary canal rapidly multiply. 
Gases form, causing the animal to bloat and to 
emit odors. The downed carcass provides both of 
the two conditions ideal and necessary to such bac¬ 
terial growth—heat and moisture. These odors, at 
first unnoticeable to the human sense of smell, at 
once attract blowflies and predatory birds and ani¬ 
mals. If undeterred, the blowflies will immediately 
lay their eggs, which within a few hours will become 
maggots, which in turn will shortly decompose the 
animal flesh. This, coupled to the gorging of preda¬ 


tors, increasingly attracted by the odors of decay, 
will serve to dispose of the entire animal within 
a matter of days. This is nature’s way of scavenging 
the landscape of its dead. 

To the hunter wishing to save such an animal, 
this means simply that he must combat the three 
basic factors of meat spoilage; animal heat, blow¬ 
flies, and predators. To the extent that he accom¬ 
plishes this, he successfully saves his game for the 
table. 

Field Dressing. Broadly, field care of meat for all 
kinds of game is similar; and the hunter who knows 
how to care for elk or antelope meat, for example, 
will have no trouble with deer or moose. The dif¬ 
ferences in handling, as between species, are only 
minor. 

The field care of elk meat, therefore, will serve as 
an example. As with any species of wild game, the 
animal should be killed as quickly and cleanly as 
possible. Wounded game that lives for any length 
of time before being dispatched, or that travels any 
distance during such an interim, becomes fevered; 
and its meat is never as good as that from a beast 
which is quickly killed during a period of relative 
inaction. 

With the possible exception of moose, elk meat 
requires the most attention and effort. This is due 



All photos in this section from Clyde Ormond, Rigby, Idaho. 
Plate I. Upon reaching the fallen game, the hunter should 
first decide whether or not he wishes to save it for a trophy. 
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Plate II. This big bull elk was draped over blowdowns, off the ground, and covered with cheesecloth. The hunter can 
return with help the next morning, to quarter and hang the animal. 


to the animal’s great si/e; to the high rugged terrain 
he inhabits and is consequently killed in; and to 
the fact that the elk is a spooky beast, and is often 
killed in such places by a hunter working alone. 

The first step is to field-dress the animal. Animal 
heat is the first and biggest factor in meat spoilage, 
and the quick, clean removal of the animal’s insides 
will greatly hasten the escape of such heat. Before 
beginning this, however, the hunter should deter¬ 
mine if he wishes to save the head for a trophy. If 
so, the actual cleaning operation must be accom¬ 
plished so as not to injure either the head or the 
animal’s cape. Briefly, this means that the abdominal 
incision used in dressing must not extend much 
beyond the sternum at the beginning of the rib-cage, 
before the cape is removed. And the throat must 
not be cut. 

To facilitate dressing out, the beast should first 
be placed on its back. This can be accomplished by 
rolling the animal belly upward, and placing rocks 
or chunks of wood along the underside, at the hip 
and shoulder areas. The animal’s head should be 
uphill. Shot game will emit blood and excreta; 
and in such a position, blood will not run onto the 
trophy, and both blood and excreta will drain 
away from the carcass. 

With bulls, the testicles are first removed by 
slicing off the entire scrotum. In the case of bull 
elk, too, there will be a pronounced sweet, musky 
odor about the abdomen, genitals, and lower hind 
legs. This stench, which is worse in old bulls, comes 
from the urine. The disagreeable odor will be trans¬ 


ferred to the meat if such areas are allowed to touch 
the animal’s flesh. The best way of preventing this 
is next to tie off the penis with a bit of cord, or 
strand of light rope; encircle the area with a skin 
incision including all the black curly hair surround¬ 
ing the genital; then peel both the genital and the 
section of skin backward between the hind quarters 
at the pelvis, to where it can be temporarily laid 
behind the carcass. 

The anal vent is then encircled with a knife 
stroke, to a depth of about 2 inches, and the vent is 
tied off with cord. No excreta can now be emitted, 
and the musky-smelling areas cut away should not 
be allowed to touch the flesh thereafter. With cows, 
the genital is tied off with the anus. 

Next, the hunter’s hands should be cleaned— 
washed, if a creek or spring is available, otherwise 
wiped of the musky odor upon grass and a piece 
of the cheesecloth. 

The abdominal incision is begun at the forward 
end of the pelvic bone, and continued to the ster¬ 
num The knife point follows two fingers inserted 
in the opening, and holding the abdominal wall 
upward, away from the intestines. Care should be 
used not to puncture either intestines or stomach. 
The pelvis is best split between the two hams, 
using the small ax, to facilitate cleaning. The rib¬ 
cage is split its entire length with the same tool, 
and the neck skin (unless the cape is to be saved 
for a trophy) is split all the way to the jawbone, 
so that the gullet may be removed in its entirety, 
by cutting along either side. This is important. 
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An elk’s gullet sours first—often, if left in the car¬ 
cass, within a matter of hours. Where a trophy is 
to be saved, the animal is first dressed without split¬ 
ting the rib-cage. The cape is next skinned out, 
after which the ribs are split at the sternum and 
the gullet removed. 

With the animal’s belly-line split from tail to 
jaw, and the carcass partially opened, the viscera is 
pulled and cut free along the spine and at the dia¬ 
phragm (at its junction with the ribs, all around), 
until both the abdominal and chest contents may 
be removed. The heart and liver are cut out, for 
saving. The remainder of the insides had best be 
dragged some distance away from the carcass, since 
they will offer some “inducement” for the preda¬ 
tory birds, away from the meat. 

Field-dressing the animal is the first step in cool¬ 
ing the carcass and greatly speeds up the escape of 
the beast’s natural body warmth. The process is 
by no means complete at this point, but it is wise 
here to digress and take advantage of another tool 
for fighting meat spoilage—the animal’s own blood. 

Blowflies, during mild weather, represent the 
hunter’s second danger to keeping his meat. Blow¬ 
flies lay eggs, which turn to maggots, which feed 
upon the flesh, and change again to flies. This meta¬ 
morphosis requires both moisture and warmth. 
Destroy either, and the blowfly hazard can be elim- 



Plate III. Even where the hunter is alone, it is always 
possible somehow to get the animal completely off the 
ground. Note chunks of blowdown under the shoulder and 
neck (a similar chunk is under the hams), and the way 
the carcass is tied, spread apart for cooling, and covered with 
cheesecloth to protect from blowflies. 



Plate IV. The extra effort required to get a carcass hung 
in trees is always worth while. Where there is hard snow, 
as here, it does no harm to drag the heavy quarters, with 
the grain of the hair. 

inated. Consequently, it is wise at this point to 
spread the carcass as widely as possible, even if the 
animal is in full sunlight, and allow the inside to 
dry and air out as much as possible. Contrary to 
the novice’s opinion, such sunlight will not spoil 
the meat. It is animal heat, not weather heat, which 
does the damage. 

Areas such as inside the rib-cage will dry con¬ 
siderably in 20 minutes. It is not safe to let the 
carcass lie on the ground for much longer. While 
such drying is taking place, the hunter should 
smear all exposed areas of flesh with a coating of 
fresh blood. If the animal has been dressed out, 
supine, enough blood will have been left in the 
chest cavity for this purpose. The most moist areas, 
such as between the hams, should be coated the 
heaviest. 

Fresh blood will coagulate rapidly, upon direct 
contact with air and sunlight. Placed upon the sur¬ 
face of fresh meat, it forms a rind, or “glaze,” which 
dries hard and seals the flesh beneath, and through 
which blowflies will not work. Certain areas, how¬ 
ever, cannot be made to glaze sufficiently to make 
the carcass entirely flyproof. On account of heavy 
layers of muscle beneath, plus a natural draining 
of flesh, certain areas will remain moist despite 
blood-smearing. These areas should be sprinkled 
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heavily with black pepper. Blowflies will not work 
through a coating of black pepper. Consequently, 
fresh blood and black pepper become two invaluable 
tools against the blowfly hazard. 

With the smearing and peppering done, the hun¬ 
ter continues with his efforts aimed at cooling out 
all possible animal heat. It is a safe conclusion to 
assume always that any game animal killed must 
be somehow raised off the ground, in any kind of 
weather, or it will quickly spoil. Elk quarters will 
weigh in the neighborhood of too pounds each. 
They represent large quantities of sealed-in warmth. 
The large porous bones of hams and shoulders, and 
the heavy coating of hair about the neck and shoul¬ 
der areas, are the finest of heat insulators. The 
body heat of an elk may last q8 hours. 

Quartering. If two or more hunters are together, 
the best possible procedure is to quarter and hang 
the carcass in trees as soon after it is dressed as pos¬ 
sible. The beast is split lengthwise with the ax, 
and the halves separated at the third rear rib, into 
quarters. The quarters are best hung as high off 
the ground and in as much shade as possible. If the 
shady side of a ridge is anywhere near, it is always 
worth the additional effort to carry the quarters 
to such a cooler side, and hang them on the north¬ 
ern slope. Care is used to see that no two quarters 
touch, so that air may circulate freely around all 
sides. Quarters are proppped also away from heavy 
tree boles. Pines and spruce are good hanging trees. 


Preservation. The hung quarters are then covered 
all over the flesh side with pieces of cheesecloth. A 
five-yard package is ample for an elk, and is con¬ 
veniently carried. One-fourth of it will completely 
cover the flesh side of an elk quarter. Cheesecloth 
has the property of sticking well to bone splinters 
and matting to fresh blood. With care, this porous 
covering can be made to cover the quarters com¬ 
pletely flyproof. Caution must be used, however, as 
blowflies will find any possible opening. 

With the quarters hung and covered with cheese¬ 
cloth, it is best to loosely cover them further with a 
canopy of several pine boughs or similar branches. 
These are thrust into the rope loops and among 
other limbs above the quarters, so that they hang 
downward over the meat and with the grain of 
the branches. Such a loose covering serves to keep 
predatory birds from getting to the meat, and also 
helps shed snow or rain, if it storms. 

In many instances where the hunter makes a kill 
while alone, or late in the day, or in terrain devoid 
of suitable trees for hanging the quarters, it often 
is impossible to quarter an elk immediately after 
it is dressed. Under one, or a combination of such 
conditions, elk meat is often lost through souring 
before it can be quartered and hung. There is no 
need to lose a kill under these conditions, even dur¬ 
ing mild weather. 

1'he best procedure is to dress out the animal 
cleanly and quickly, as above, spread the halves to 



Plate VI. The clean, porous, cotton bags are placed ov r er 
the quarters after the animal heat has cooled and the quar¬ 
ters are hung. 
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Plate VII. The first step with deer, is to remove the musk 
glands found on both hind legs of either buck or doe. 


get it as open as possible for airing, and then in 
some manner, get the animal completely off the 
ground , so that no part of it touches the earth. This 
is not so impossible as it would at first seem. Elk 
country is ordinarily timber country. In local 
absence of trees, there are still apt to be blowdowns 
or chunks of dead wood. If not, there will be large 
rocks within a carrying range. 

If a beast cannot be hung, the next best device 
is to drape it over a blowdown, the higher from the 
ground the better. Often a beast is killed on a side- 
hill, where with a bit of planning it can be pulled, 
or rolled, a few rods, so that it may be placed over 
a blowdown situated below—by utilizing gravity. 
This, despite an elk’s great size, can often be accom¬ 
plished by a lone hunter. 

The animal is best draped over the blowdown 
so that the head is highest. This way, blood and 
body juices will drain downward and out through 
the anal opening. Too, with the blowdown situated 
midway of the carcass, there is less danger of sour¬ 
ing where the heavy meat areas of shoulders and 
hams occur, since air will be free to circulate all 
about them. The flesh side is blood-glazed, and 
peppered as before. 

With the belly cavity spread to its greatest width, 
the hunter then spreads the five yards of cheesecloth 
over it, beginning at the lower jaw and folding the 
remaining cloth under, at the tail. Rocks and sticks 
may be used along either side where the cloth does 
not stick to bone slivers or mat to blood-coated 
areas. The point is, the cheesecloth must cover the 
entire cavity so that at no point can a single blow¬ 
fly enter the abdominal cavity. 

In instances where neither trees nor blowdowns 
are immediately available, the last resort is simply 
to dress out the beast, spread the carcass as widely 


as possible, and get it entirely off the ground—al¬ 
ways in a belly up position. Rocks or chunks of 
wood are used under the back at hip, neck, and 
shoulder areas, so that the carcass does not touch 
the ground, and air will circulate all about it. Often, 
in such cases, the legs and head must be tied out¬ 
ward, with sections of the small rope, to bushes, 
etc., to keep the beast from rolling. 

With the carcass spread, the cheesecloth is placed 
over the cavity, as above. 

With any of these three procedures, the meat will 
keep safely until the following morning; but it is 
never safe to leave it longer without further atten¬ 
tion. The next morning, the hunter should return 
to the carcass, with the necessary tools and help 
(from hunting companions) to quarter and hang 
the meat, and with the four cotton bags. Daybreak 
is the best time, since the night’s coolness will still 
be on, and in, the meat. Too, if working alone, the 
hunter will have all day for the chore. 

Most of the animal heat will now have gone from 
the meat. Unless previously done, the animal is now 
quartered. A careful check is made to see that no 
blowfly has laid eggs either on the flesh side or in 
the hair. If so, such areas are cut away. Remaining 
blood clots, gun-wound areas, and any soiled spots 
are carefully trimmed from the meat. The four 
sacks, of clean cotton cloth at least as porous as mus¬ 
lin, and roughly a yard by a yard and one-half in 
si/e, are tied over the quarters. This is best done 
after hanging the meat, and by tying the sack tops 



Plate VIII. Even in treeless antelope country it is always 
possible to find something over which a carcass can be 
draped or hung for temporary draining and cooling. 
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Plate IX. Occasionally, for expediency, meat is skinned out 
and brought out to camp, without the heavy hone areas, in 
clean sacks on packhoards. 


around the hanging rope. The thin canopy of 
boughs is placed over the quarters as above. 

Tlie two worst bird predators are the jay and the 
magpie. Neither will peck through the cotton bags. 

Hung and sacked in this manner, the meat is safe 
for another day. The remaining animal heat will 
now cool out from the heavy hip and shoulder 
bones; the blowfly hazard has been licked by blood- 
glazing, cheesecloth, and trimming. The problem of 
predator birds has been solved by the cotton bags. 
There remains but the problem of predatory ani¬ 
mals. 

If the distance from camp is not too great, the 
hunter should return to his kill each day, both for 
a check-up of the meat and to leave man-scent. Coy¬ 
otes will come to a kill the second night, their tracks 
showing that they have circled, but not touched, 
the hung quarters. The third night, during ideal 
weather for man-scent to evaporate, coyotes are 
likely to begin eating on a kill, if the hunter has 
not returned during the interim. 

The best way of thwarting coyotes at a kill is to 
handle the quarters with the bare hands and leave 
some item, or “scare-piece,” which the coyotes asso¬ 
ciate with man. A lunch wrapper, empty rifle car¬ 
tridge, or handkerchief tied to a quarter is sufficient. 

In the rare instance where a black bear finds a 
kill there is no way of scaring him from the meat 
except by removing the kill or killing the bear. Black 
bears are suspicious of man-smell, but will come 
quicker than coyotes, once they have smelled fresh 
meat. Grizzlies will come to a kill the moment they 
smell it. 

Once in a great while a hunter makes an elk kill 
too far from available trees to hang the quarters, or 
is hunting alone and kills a big bull whose quarters 
are too heavy for him to hang alone. In such cases his 
best bet is to use the “brush-heap.” This means that 
he places the quarters side by side on a heap of 


brush, sacks them, cools them completely, and pro¬ 
tects the meat from predators exactly as above, with 
the single exception of tree-hanging them. 

The brush-heap is exactly what its name implies. 
It is best built as much in the shade as possible, and 
from any available brush, limbs, twigs, and small 
trees at hand. The coarser limbs are placed closest 
to the ground, the smaller stuff on top. The import¬ 
ant thing is this: The brush-heap must be large 
enough so that four elk quarters will lie on top of it, 
side by side, but without their edges touching; it 
must also be of sufficient height so that when 400 
ounds of meat are placed on top, the pile will still 
e at least 18 inches high or deep. Built in such a 
fashion, and of coarse enough material, the brush- 
heap allows the air to circulate all through itself, all 
about the quarters, and permits a “chimneying” 
effect, which keeps the meat from souring—even 
during relatively mild weather. 

To use the brush-heap, the hunter first cools out 
the elk carcass for one night previously—getting it 
off the ground, blood-glazing it, and utilizing the 
pepper and cheesecloth. Cooled out to that extent, 
the carcass is quartered, checked, sacked in the cot¬ 
ton bags, and placed with quarters hair side down¬ 
ward on the brush heap. A very thin covering of 



Plate X. All the field requirements of a hunter may be car¬ 
ried easily on his back in a rucksack or a small packboard. 
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Plate XI. Deer of this size are usually brought in whole, on a pack animal. 


boughs is placed over the quarters, as a protection 
against the sight (the white bags show up prom¬ 
inently from the air) and action of predator birds. 

The brush-heap requires more subsequent atten¬ 
tion than a kill that is hung, since it cannot be kept 
quite as cool—until the meat can be moved back 
to transportation. It is not so ideal a method as 
tree-hanging the quarters, but does make a fine sub¬ 
stitute in instances when a substitute is the only 
alternative. 

A moose kill is best handled in the same manner 
and method as an elk, utilizing more manpower, 
since it is bigger. 

The same factors regarding meat spoilage occur 
in the case of deer. Most of the differences in hand¬ 
ling venison in the field come about because of a dif¬ 
ference in animal size. The largest mule deer are, 
roughly speaking, about one-third the size of an elk. 
Consequently, their handling, after a kill is made, 
is easier. 

A deer should be cleaned as quickly as possible 
after killing. A deer is dressed in the same manner 
as an elk, except that it is not usually necessary to 
make the abdominal incision further than the point 
of the rib-cage. Neither is it necessary to split the 
pelvic bone between the hams, though doing so 
makes it more convenient for the inexperienced to 
remove the genitals and lower colon. Only in cases 
of exceptionally big bucks, long distances back to 
transportation, or warm weather, is it necessary to 
quarter a deer. Deer, because of their smaller size, 
cool out much quicker than elk; they are more 
easily handled; and usually it is possible to get veni¬ 
son back to camp much more quickly than the meat 
of elk. 

One important difference in the field dressing 
exists. Deer, both the does and the bucks, have musk 
glands on their hind legs. The glands occur in the 


hock area, one gland on the inside of the leg, an¬ 
other lower down on the outside. They are detected 
by the upraised or “tufted” hair covering the glands. 

These musk glands contain a sweet-smelling, 
greenish fluid, nauseating in odor. In cases where 
the deer has run or rolled any great distance after 
being shot, the smell is pronounced. The hunter 
should remove these glands by “peeling” or slicing 
off the entire skin surrounding them, as soon as the 
fallen animal is reached—then carefully washing his 
hands of the smell before further dressing the beast. 
This prevents a possible flesh contamination from 
the musky secretion spreading through the lymph 
ducts, and direct tainting by the hands on the flesh 
after touching such gland areas while handling the 
carcass. 

The three principal sources of venison-taint are: 
(1) musk which has in some manner been trans¬ 
ferred from the glands to the flesh; (2) blood which 
is allowed to collect, and later putrefy, between the 
layers of muscle; and (3) contamination from in¬ 
testinal fluid or contents which in any way comes 
in contact with the animal flesh. Gut-shots are a 
primary cause of the last, and careless field-dressing 
may be responsible for all three. 

Tree-hanging is the rule for deer. The carcass is 
best hung by the head or antlers and unquartered. 
Blood and body juices will drain better from this 
position and away from the head and cape which 
may be wanted for a trophy. Possible rains or snow 
run off the carcass better too, since it is with the 
grain of the hair, and water does not get into the 
body cavity to make the meat sleazy. Too, the ex¬ 
posed flesh of hams and cavity are then in a position 
harder to get to, and peck, by predator birds. 

Once hung, the carcass is spread widely at the ab¬ 
dominal cavity with 12-inch spreader sticks, sharp¬ 
ened at each end and thrust into flesh at each edge. 
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Plate XII. Elk quarters are left with the hair on, and often packed in, in canvas mantas, a pair of quarters to each 

pack animal. 


The cheesecloth is tied over the entire body cavity, 
blowfly-proof. Boughs are loosely draped over the 
cache as with elk. 

Antelope are similar in size to deer, and their 
meat is cared for in somewhat the same manner. 
There are a few important differences. First, an an¬ 
telope has a very pronounced “mousy” smell, due 
to the excretion of the cutaneous glands, especially 
in the hock and hip areas. This disagreeable odor 
is easily transmitted to the animal’s flesh either from 
direct contact with the hands (after touching), or 
by allowing the hair itself to touch the warm flesh. 

The best procedure with antelope, consequently, 
is to field-dress the animal quickly. Do not allow the 
hair to touch the flesh; keep the hands cleaned of 
all hair-contamination during the dressing opera¬ 
tion; cool the carcass as quickly as possible; then 
get the animal back to camp and skin it out—rolling 
the hair side of the hide under as the animal is 
skinned so that the hair never gets to touch flesh. 

Another difference in the handling of antelope is 
that antelope country is nearly always treeless coun¬ 
try. It is still a cardinal rule, however, as with any 
game, to get the carcass off the ground. Often the 
enterprising hunter can find sagebrush high enough 
to drape the animal over while it cools and drains. 
Juts of rocks or even cut-banks may be utilized. 
Cheesecloth is used as with deer. 

Packing Out. All these methods of handling are 
based on the assumption that some time and dis¬ 
tance do separate available transportation and the 
spot where the kill is made. Elk and moose usually 
are moved over such distances by packhorses. Deer 
are brought to camp, either by horses or manpower, 
as are antelope. In all such cases the hide is best left 
on during packing, as it protects the meat. 

In instances where kills are made close to auto 
or boat transportation, it sometimes hastens the 
cooling-out process, and otherwise expedites mat¬ 


ters, to skin out the carcass at the kill and pack the 
meat in, in clean cotton bags, on pack-boards. In 
either case it is a basic rule never to move fresh meat 
until it is thoroughly cooled. 

Once back at car transportation, the chore of sav¬ 
ing meat does not end. The wise hunter has previ¬ 
ously provided clean burlap or gunny sacks to slip 
over the cotton bag covering already on the meat. 
Meat is best packed into trailers or autos in layers 
not over one quarter, or one whole carcass deep, for 
the ride home. Meat, for the home trip, is best hung 
overnight, packed at daylight, and moved immedi¬ 
ately. In cases where overnight stops en route are 
inevitable, the meat should be unpacked, hung high 
in available trees, or on meat-rack or pole, and re¬ 
packed when it is coolest, at daylight. Where meat 
reaches camp and must lay over for several days, it 
is best hung overnight, then rolled in canvas or 
quilts at daylight and placed in the shade during 
daylight hours. The cool acquired during the night 
will often last the entire day. 

Storage and Curing. When a hunter reaches home 
with his game there are several ways of preserving 
it until it can all be eaten. These depend largely 
upon climate and weather. Possibly the very best 
way under any and all conditions is to have the 
meat cut up, quick or “blast” frozen, and stored at 
the local cold-storage plant. These plants are to be 
found all over the country. Hunters in most areas 
nowadays have access to one, and they are almost 
the perfect answer to saving completely the meat a 
hunter has worked so hard to bring home in good 
condition. Hunters wishing to avail themselves of 
such services had best make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments in advance so that the processing plant may 
be prepared to care quickly for meat which per¬ 
haps cannot be saved much longer otherwise. 

Wild game for storage, canning, or to be eaten 
fresh should first be hung for approximately eight 
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Plate XIII. Antlers, unless exceptionally large, can be 
brought in as a top pack with a pair of quarters. 


days after killing at temperatures of from 40 to 50 
degrees. Hanging or aging breaks down the muscle 
fibers and renders such meat tender. Fibers will not 
break further after freezing. 

In hunting areas having weather as cool as 50 
degrees, whole quarters or carcasses can often be 
eaten before any spoilage occurs. Many hunters 
hang the meat in the shade of cool outbuildings or 
meat houses without skinning it. Steaks, roasts, etc., 
are cut from the whole as they are used, with only 
enough skinning to remove that particular piece— 
the skin serving to keep the remainder both clean 
and moist. 

Another method of quickly working up meat 


which will not last is to can it with a pressure cooker. 
The meat is first cut into chunks half the size of a 
fist, soaked in salt water overnight, cold-packed into 
jars or cans, and then pressure cooked for about 70 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure for quart-sized jars 
(at medium elevations above sea level). 

Deer or elk hams can often be saved whole for at 
least 30 days in reasonably cool weather by sewing 
them up in clean cotton bags and dipping tne entire 
ham into a heavy boiling salt brine for two to three 
minutes and then hanging them up to dry. The salt 
brine dries the outer coating of meat into a dark 
rind which seals the juices in and bacteria out. 

Perhaps the best way of making fine meat out of 
old, tough game animals is to have the meat cut off 
the bones and double-ground into “burgers." This 
works with any species from deer to elk or moose. 
Double-grinding thoroughly breaks the fibers of the 
toughest of wild meat, making it edible if it has 
been kept sweet, clean, and untainted. Wild meat 
is comparatively “dry" meat. Consequently, during 
the grinding a quantity of beef fat should be added 
and mixed. From 15 to 20 per cent by weight sup¬ 
plies enough fat for the finished meat to fry itself 
well, and makes a fine flavor for “elk-burgers," 
“moose-burgers," or “deer-burgers." The addition 
of fat pork instead, often with special sausage 
seasonings, is favored by some. 

Another advantage of this type of curing is that 
all scraps and trimmings from other choice cuts can 
be completely utilized, and the finished product is 
all meat—free of bones—and can be stored in locker 
boxes in a minimum of space. 



Plate XIV. A car fender, near the motor’s heat, is a poor place to carry an animal in the deer class. It is better to place 
the carcass on top of all the duffle, spread widely and tied securely. 
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PRESERVATION AND CARE OF TROPHIES 


The best foundation for a knowledge of the field 
care of trophies is a basic understanding of the art 
of taxidermy. The hunter who is acquainted with 
the various steps in making up the finished trophy is 
the one best equipped to see that it reaches the taxi¬ 
dermist’s studio in perfect shape. 

Most big-game trophies take the form of mounted 
heads, rugs made from pelts, or some combination 
of both. Generally speaking, all that remains in the 
finished trophy of the original animal is the skin 
and its covering. In the case of heads, this includes 
the horns or antlers. With such animals as bears, 
goats, and sheep, it may include the claws or the 
hoofs. In most instances all other animal tissues, 
bones, and such organs as the eyes, tongue, etc., are 
replaced by artificial forms. 

In preparing a cape or pelt for mounting, the 
taxidermist first scrapes, or “fleshes,” the hide until 
it is completely free of all fat, muscle, and cartilage. 
In the case of heavy hides, the hide is then literally 
shaved down, by paring, until it is very thin. Next it 
is placed in a pickle bath consisting of alum and all 
the salt that will go into solution. After the hide 
has been pickled for several weeks, it is poisoned 
with an arsenical mixture further to preserve it and 
keep off such insects as moths. Lastly, the cured hide 
is stretched over an artificial form and shaped to 
approximate the appearance of the original animal; 
or, in the case of a rug, the finished skin is sewed 
to a backing of blanket or felt and trimmed into a 
finished piece. 

The one ever-present danger in the mounting 
process of any trophy is the hazard of the hair 


loosening from the hide, or “slipping.” Many of the 
careful steps followed by the taxidermist are aimed 
at thwarting this constant menace. 

Skinning and Cleaning. The hunter who wants a 
trophy finished up into a perfect mount, then, must 
do two things: (1) He must bring to the taxidermist 
a cape or pelt that is undamaged as to hide or pelage; 
and (2) such a hide must be in such a condition that 
the hair will not slip. Where minor damage does oc¬ 
cur, despite every effort to prevent it on the part of 
the hunter, a good taxidermist can often work seem¬ 
ing wonders at repairing it. The one thing impos¬ 
sible to repair, however, is hair slippage. 

Very few tools are needed for the field care of 
trophies. A sharp knife of good quality, a few pieces 
of absorbent cotton, and a small bottle of acetone 
are all the equipment necessary. Quantities of salt, 
of course, will be available after the trophy is back 
to camp. Cold water makes a fine substitute for the 
acetone, if water happens to be near the spot where 
the trophy is dropped. 

Most hunters fail to carry acetone, depending in¬ 
stead upon the availability of water for cleaning off 
stains. With such animals as pronghorn antelope 
and mountain sheep, however, acetone is almost a 
must, since the hair on such beasts is brittle and 
tubular. It has the property of immediately soaking 
up blood and other staining fluids. If not removed 
at once, such material will set permanently inside 
the hairs, causing dark stains in the finished mount, 
which cannot be removed. The simon-pure trophy 
hunter carries a small bottle of acetone as a matter of 
course. Since its weight is virtually nothing, the 



All photos in this section from Clyde Ormond, Rigby, Idaho. 

Plate T. Shot animals will bleed. The first step, as with this goat, is to check the pelage for blood spots. 
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Plate II. Trophy animals should be placed with heads 
uphill before skinning. 

average hunter might well do the same; the chance 
for exceptional heads often comes to the novice as 
well as to the expert. 

A cardinal rule with trophy hunters is never to 
make a head shot. Head shots with today’s rifles are 
impossible to repair. Neck shots, too, are out except 
as a last resort. 

The actual field care of all antlered or horned 
animals, which are to be preserved for head mounts, 
is similar. The objective is to remove and preserve 
both the cape and the “headgear.” The work begins 
the minute the lucky hunter comes upon his fallen 
quarry. 

Shot game animals will be bleeding animals. Too, 
death causes relaxation of all body muscles; and 
more often than not, such beasts will emit excreta 
—especially during the action of moving them about. 
In addition, regardless of where a beast is hit, it will 
often bleed at the nostrils and mouth. This takes 
place not only in cases of lung shots, but often from 
the sheer hydraulic action of bullets. 

Any blood or excreta occurring on the cape or 
head should immediately be swabbed off with cotton 
and acetone. The nostrils, throat, and any possible 
bullet holes in the cape should then be plugged. The 
throat should never be cut. 

The next step is to move the beast about so that 
the head and cape are removed from any blood 
puddles (on the animal’s underside), and so that 
the head is uphill. This keeps subsequent blood and 
emission from running onto the parts desired for 


mounting. Care must be used in moving the animal. 
No beast desired for a trophy should ever be dragged, 
as the animal’s weight and movement will cause 
hair to be rubbed off on the underside. This is 
especially true with antelope—any dragging will 
cause great patches of hair to rub off, thereby ruin¬ 
ing the trophy. Instead, the animal should be lifted 
by the antlers or horns and gently set down again. 
Caution must be used here, too, to see that no blood 
is on the hands while doing so. Such blood will set 
on the antlers, turn dark, and be almost impossible 
to remove later. 

At this point it is wise to take four simple measure¬ 
ments: (1) the circumference of the neck imme¬ 
diately behind the ears; (2) another such measure¬ 
ment midway of the neck; (3) another around the 
neck at the point of the shoulders; and (4) a meas¬ 
urement from the tip of the nose to a point midway 
between the antlers or horns. Optimistic hunters 
often carry steel tapes in order to measure trophies 
which possibly may be record heads; and they wish 
the measurements to be recorded on the spot, since 
antlers and horns will shrink slightly with the pass¬ 
ing of time. The average hunter will find that a 
length of fishline, or any other unstretchable cord, 
does nicely, knots being tied in it for each measure¬ 
ment. 

If the hunter has a camera he should also take 
several pictures from different angles of the head- 
and-shoulders area. Mounted heads are made either 



Plate III. With the trophy head down, it is carefully 
checked for blood about the nose and mouth, then carefully 
lifted, not dragged, out of blood puddles, with the head 
uphill. 
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Plate IV. The white line indicates where the skin incisions 
for trophy removal should be made. 


upon a form constructed of the actual bones and 
skull of the animal and built to shape, or on a shaped 
form made of papier-mache or plaster. Most taxi¬ 
dermists currently prefer the artificial papier-mache 
form. But in either case, these definite animal meas¬ 
urements, and possibly pictures, help materially in 
duplicating the original size of the animal. 

Most trophy animals are field-dressed and their 
carcasses kept for meat. Field-dressing is ordinarily 
done before the cape is removed; and great care 
should be used during this operation, so that the 
cape is neither cut nor injured by moving the car¬ 
cass, and no blood or body excretion is smeared 
on it. 

To remove the cape, the beast is best turned on its 
belly, or approximately so, in order to make the 
skin incision. Since head mounts are viewed from 
beneath, the incision in the neck skin is always 
made along the back of the neck—never down the 
under, or throat, side. The skin incision is begun 
far back upon the shoulders, at a point exactly be¬ 
tween the withers. The cut is continued midway 
of the neck line, and forward to a point where an 
X-intersection between ears and opposite antlers 
would occur. From this point, two cuts are made, 
one to the center of each antler. Beginning once 
more at the uppermost point of the withers, the in¬ 
cision is continued downward on each side of the 
animal, midway of the shoulder and until such 
opposite cuts meet at a point far down under the 
brisket. This more or less continuous incision is the 
only cutting of the skin necessary to the entire cape 
removal. 


Novices err on the side of leaving the neck skin 
too short. It is always better in this respect to have 
too much than too little. Shoulder head-mounts are 
impossible if too little skin is left. Many a fine poten¬ 
tial head-mount has been ruined because the hunter 
cut the animal’s throat crosswise, split the neck skin 
up the front instead of the back, or left too short a 
cape. It is true that a skillful taxidermist can sew up 
such wrong incisions. But the seams in the finished 
mount inevitably show; and the hunter careless 
enough to make these initial mistakes is also very 
apt to make subsequent errors as well, with the aggre¬ 
gate result that he brings back a trophy unfit for 
mounting. 

After the incision is completed, the cape is 
skinned from the neck all around, and to a point 
behind the ears where the skull proper joins the 
uppermost vertebrae of the neck. The head is cut 
and twisted free at this juncture, after the two ear 
cartilages have been cut as close to the skull as pos¬ 
sible. 

During this entire operation, care should be used 
to see that no unnecessary cutting of the skin occurs; 
that all flesh and tissue is removed from the skin 
itself; that the ear skin is not cut or torn; and that 
the neck incision is made by running the knife be¬ 
neath the skin, cutting outward through it. Cutting 
from the hair side inward destroys the hair, making 
the sewing-up job difficult and the resultant ap¬ 
pearance unnatural. 

In instances where the weather is cold and the 
trophy can be taken immediately to the taxidermist, 



Plate V. The shoulder cut of a cape should be well back 
upon the center of the shoulder as indicated here. 
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Plate VI. This shows the only necessary skin cuts for an 
antlers-and-cape trophy. 

the entire head may be taken in with the cape with 
no further skinning. If, however, several days will 
elapse before this can be done, or if the weather 
is at all warm, the head also must be skinned out 
completely, or the hair is very apt to slip. It is 
always best to be safe rather than sorry in this 
respect. 

To skin out the head, the antlers are first girdled 
with a prying, cutting motion of the knife, which 
separates the skin from the antlers, leaving no hair 
attached to them. The hide is rolled forward and 
skinned from the skull. In the case of most game 
animals, the skin here will not skin off freely as it 
did along the neck, but must be cut away. Patience 
and care should be used to see that the thin skin 
in this area is not cut. Especial care must be used 
at the eyes. The eyelids themselves are never cut. 
Instead, the membraneous conjunctiva, which con¬ 
nects the bony eye orbit with the edge of the eye¬ 
lid all around, is separated by cutting. At the eye’s 
forward end, the skin joins tightly to the bone, and 
is carefully cut and pried away. 

When the mouth is reached, the complete lips 
are left with the skin, the separation from the teeth 
being made by cutting through the thin black 
membrane at the teeth roots. Tne lower lip is com¬ 
pletely removed by a continuation of this cutting. 
The upper lip and nose come off together by cutting 
through the gristly end of the nose itself, well behind 
the nostrils. 

With the skin free of the skull, the ears should be 
carefully skinned out. This is a ticklish, tedious bit 


of effort, but well worth the time. The ears of a 
mounted animal are the most important part in 
giving the finished head character and a lifelike 
expression. If the ear cartilages are not removed, 
the finished ears will be wrinkled, unnatural, and 
lifeless. Worse is the danger of hair-slippage, if such 
cartilage is not skinned out, all the way to the ear 
tips. 

The ears are most easily skinned when the hide 
is fresh. A blunt, rounded knife-point such as a 
table knife is useful, since the delicate skin is rather 
pried, or pushed, loose. The rear of each ear is 
completely skinned to its tip, before the front of 
the ear is skinned—the ear skin being folded upward 
and forward over the ear tip, as the work progresses. 
The frontal plane of the ear is then skinned, the 
completed ear skin resembling a pouch or purse. 

In instances where the head is completely skinned 
out, the antlers may either be taken in along with 
the whole skull, or a “plate” containing the antlers 
and a section of skull may be taken. This plate is 
chopped with an ax, or sawed, from the skull, in 
the shape of a rough triangle. The rear cut is made 
squarely across the skull, 2 inches behind the antlers 
or horns. The side cuts begin at each end of the rear 
cut, pass between antlers and eye orbits, and come 
together at a point in the center of the face. 

A packboard is useful for carrying the cape and 
horns back to camp, since it places their weight 
solidly upon the back, and will injure neither the 
carrier nor the cape. With heavy antlers, such as 
elk or moose, it is much better to carry them in 
as a top pack on a packhorse. When pack animals 


Plate VII. A packboard is an excellent means of back¬ 
packing in a cape and head. 
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Plate VIII. Capes should be thoroughly soaked and rinsed 
in cold water as soon as possible after skinning, as these 
goats have been. 


are not available, it is often necessary to split the 
antler-plate through the center and pack the ant¬ 
lers out in two parts. In finishing up the head, the 
taxidermist bolts both parts back together and 
fastens the plate onto the artificial form, preserving 
original measurements and symmetry. 

With the cape and antlers back at camp, the 
hunter still must continue the effort against hair- 
slippage. The enemies of trophy capes are skin 
moisture, heat, blowflies, predators, and sharp ob¬ 
jects which may gouge the hide or hair during 
transit. Any areas of a cape which retain either the 
hide heat or moisture will soon cause the hair to 
slip. Too, all such areas and creases and folds are 
potential blowfly hazards. Any outside moisture, 
such as rain or snow, is hard on capes. So is direct 
sunlight, as it causes them to “burn.” 

The procedure to thwart these dangers is appar¬ 
ent. The fresh cape must be cleaned thoroughly of 
all remaining blood, excreta, and viscera stains. 
This may be done by a complete soaking and rins¬ 
ing in clean, cold water. Cold water will not injure 
a fresh cape. 

With all stains washed out, the cape is squeezed 
and shaken dry of water and spread out to dry. A 
cape should never be spread upon the ground, but 
instead, as high off the earth as convenient, and 
over some such object as a willow or thin pole, 
where air can easily circulate all around it on both 
sides. Often such a pole can be erected handily 
where the cape can be watched. A good spot is a 
position in open shade, where direct sunlight can¬ 


not strike, and where some kind of protecting 
canopy can be placed over the trophy, in case of rain. 

With the cape temporarily spread, it is then best 
to remove all excess bits of tissue, fat, and flesh 
which might remain on the hide. This is a good 
time, too, to remove the ear cartilages, if ndt already 
done, and to cut away, or thin down, all excess 
tissue about the nostrils and lips. 

The next step is to work copious quantities of 
common salt over and into every part of the surface 
of the hide. Salt has the qualities both of causing 
moisture to drain from the hide, and of shrinking 
the skin so the hair will not slip. It is impossible 
to use too much salt. 

A stretched hide will dry out much faster than 
a loose one. Stretching too, if only simply pulling 
the hide out to shape with the hands, will remove 
the creases and folds. A green hide has a tendency 
to roll inward; such creases refuse to dry rapidly, 
and present dark, moist pockets where blowflies will 
lay their eggs. 

When the cape has dried out for an hour or so, 
it is wise to turn it hair side out, brush out any pos¬ 
sible blowfly eggs, and sprinkle salt in such areas as 
the ear pockets, nostril orifices, and lips. Most of 
the drying will occur while the cape is hung, or 
stretched, with the hide out. But occasional turning 
of the cape inside out will hasten the cooling and 
drying process, and is necessary for a constant check 
upon every square inch of the trophy. 

The procedure from then on is simply a continua¬ 
tion of salting, drying out moist areas, removing 
any possible fly “blows,” and seeing that the cape 
remains uninjured until it can be taken back to 
the taxidermist. 

Field care of the pelts of animals such as goats 
and bear, which are to be made into rugs, follows 
much the same pattern. It begins with a good job 
of skinning out the pelt of the beast. 

The trophy hunter usually knows in advance 
what type of trophy he wishes to have made up. 
Yet often the animal itself determines this, and a 
final choice is not made until the killed beast is 
reached and its trophy qualities observed. A hunter, 
for instance, may have decided upon a head mount, 
if he is lucky enough to get a billy; but upon actually 
killing one he discovers the entire hide to be of fine 
quality, unrubbed, and entirely suitable for a head- 
and-rug mount. As with capes, it is always wise here 
to take too much, rather than too little; and taking 
the entire pelt is usually best. However, occasionally 
a goat, for example, might be killed in early season 
when the hide is not at full prime and would be 
worthless as a rug. In such an instance, a head mount 
might be the best trophy, and would be cared for 
as with deer or antelope capes. The point is, the 
hunter should never begin cutting the pelt, or skin¬ 
ning, until he has definitely decided upon the type 
of trophy he wishes. 

The same precautions are necessary for pelt 
trophies as for cape trophies. The nostrils and mouth 
are checked for blood emission, then plugged with 
bits of cotton. Bullet holes are swabbed free of 
blood and plugged. Possible excreta is removed 
from the pelage, and the beast’s under side is 
checked for blood puddles. 

Skinning off the pelt of any game animal takes 
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an hour or so if done properly. It is often best to 
move the fallen animal out of accumulations of 
blood and into a better position for skinning. Care 
should be used, during such moving about, not 
to drag hair from the pelt. 

The beast should be rolled onto its back and 
anchored solidly in such a position, by piling rocks 
or sticks along its sides at the hip and shoulder 
areas. Such anchoring is important. Freshly killed 
animals are jellylike during handling, and hard to 
make stay put. Too, unless the beast stays in the 
desired position, the hide incisions are likely to be 
off center, causing subsequent unbalance in the 
finished trophy, or an unwanted trimming down 
of hide edges, to give symmetry. 

Hides of bears, goats, etc., are removed “split/' 
or open—not “cased” as with beasts such as coyotes, 
foxes, or marten. Three hide incisions are necessary. 
The first incision is made the full length of the 
belly, from the anal vent to the point of the throat. 
With mountain goats, it is best to stop the incision 
at this point, since further cutting would split the 
beard or “whiskers”—endangering its appearance 
in the finished mount. The pelt, with goats, can be 
folded back, or cased, on over the head from this 
point sufficiently to permit severing the head at the 
base of the skull. With bears, it is all right to con¬ 
tinue the incision, splitting the hide all the way 
to the terminal point of the lower jaw. Care should 
be exercised here to make absolutely certain that 
the cut is precisely in the center. 

The other cuts are made across the belly of the 
carcass, from a point at the hoof, or claw, on one 
foot, clown the exact inside of the leg, at right 
angles to the belly incision, and on across the op¬ 
posing leg to a similar point on the opposite foot. 
Such an incision is made across between the two 


fore feet, and another between the two hind feet. 
It will be observed that the hair of the entire pelt 
is thinnest along the lines of these three incisions. 
Care should be used in making the cut between 
the two hind feet, to see that such a cut follows 
well forward along the underside of the two hind 
legs, and not back into the thick hair at the pos¬ 
terior, and somewhat natural, hair-line at the rear 
edge of the legs. When making up the trophy, the 
taxidermist will trim these thin-haired, square cor¬ 
ners so that the finished rug will lie flat. 

In cases where the belly incision is made “off- 
center,” one edge has to be trimmed off to match 
the other, with resultant gaunt appearance in the 
finished piece. Leg incisions that run off course re¬ 
sult in unbalanced pelage in the flattened-out rug. 

With these three incisions properly made, the 
entire beast may be skinned out without further cut¬ 
ting of the hide. A small knife that will hold a keen 
edge is necessary to do the job correctly, especially 
with bears, since the fat of bears during the ap- 
proaching-hibernation period (when they are usu¬ 
ally hunted) is heavy and sticks tenaciously to the 
hide. In skinning a bear the hide is literally cut 
away, all over the beast, from this layer of fat. In 
the case of deer and elk capes, the excess flesh, fat, 
etc., may handily be removed after the cape is in 
camp. With bears, however, the very best time to 
remove all excess fat is during the actual skinning. 
A little extra time spent then pays big dividends 
later, because once a skinning cut is made, it is 
difficult to make a similar second one, separating 
the hide and the thin layer of fat which clings to 
it. Too, leaving all possible fat with the carcass 
eliminates the weight to be carried in. 

The hardest part of skinning a bear is the work 
about the feet. The footpads are left on the carcass. 



Plate IX. Bear hides are best skinned closely of all fat, then spread to air and dry, then thoroughly salted. 
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the hide being separated at these points at the 
junction of hide-and-pad all the way around. The 
small terminal pads containing the claw on each 
toe are left with the hide. It is sufficient to skin out 
the feet to a point equivalent to the second joint 
from fingertip, on a human hand. Few average 
hunters can successfully skin out a bear foot be¬ 
yond this. 

With goats, the same three skin incisions are made. 
Cuts at the hoofs continue midway between the two 
black dew-claws, and to a point at the base, or lower 
joint of each hoof. The dew-claws are left on the 
skin, being separated at their junction with the leg 
bones by cutting the cartilage. These jet-black, bony 
appurtenances give a pleasing effect in a finished 
full-hide mount, and balance the black of the ani¬ 
mal’s horns. The leg skin is folded back out of the 
way at the feet, and the hoofs themselves are severed 
at the last joint downward, equivalent to the fet¬ 
lock in a horse. The hoofs (as with bear claws) are 
left attached to the pelt. 

With bears, it is best to skin the entire skull out 
and leave it attached to the carcass. An artificial 
form will be substituted in the finished trophy, and 
there is no need for the skull unless the hunter 
wishes it for some special purpose. With goats, it is 
best to disjoint the head and take it in with the 
hide, since the horns must be taken along anyway. 
A last precaution before taking the pelt to camp, 
especially with goats, is to see that no blood or 
excreta remains on the flesh side of the pelt. There 
is no way to get a pelt to camp without portions 
of the hair side touching the hide. The movements 
of carrying will transfer any such staining matter 
to the hair. 

Unless horses are available, the best way of toting 
a pelt to camp is a packboard. The pelt is lashed 
tightly on such an implement, and there is no 
rubbing. 

Lacking either, the hunter simply has to carry 
the pelt in. It is never safe to leave a pelt out over¬ 
night. Either a bear or goat hide will weigh from 
25 pounds on up, when green. It has a tendency 
to slip and roll upon itself, and is a most awkward 
bundle to carry. The best way is to wipe the hide 
side free of all blood, etc., then, beginning at one 
side, roll the pelt tightly in a full-length roll, and 
tie tightly at each end and the center with cord or 
pieces of rope. The rolled pelt is then carried in 
over the shoulders like a horse collar. 

The same hazards exist with pelts as with capes. 
Once they are safely in camp, the same procedure 
is followed to keep tnem perfect. The pelt is scraped 
and pared of all fat and tissue. It is salted heavily, 
the salt being worked into every part and crevice 
with the hands. The pelt is then stretched free of 
folds, and hung up where air can circulate freely 
about every part—out of both possible storm and 
full sunlight. The pole over which a pelt is hung 
should be as slender as possible to sustain the weight, 
especially in mild weather. A thin pole has less area- 
of-contact with the pelt—where air cannot circulate. 

Heavily furred pelts hold both the skin’s mois¬ 
ture and its heat longer than capes, increasing the 
blowfly hazard. In warm weather, hundreds of blow¬ 
flies will begin at once to dig down into the hair 
and lay their eggs. They especially favor skin folds. 


hide pouches about the feet, nostrils, ear pockets, 
and eyelids. The pelt must constantly be turned, 
such areas checked, eggs removed, and more salt 
worked in as the moisture of the hide drains it off. 
In areas hard to free of blowflies, black pepper is 
used in conjunction with salt. Accumulations of 
blowfly eggs are best removed either by brushing, 
or by combing them out with a fine-toothed hair 
comb—such spots being heavily re-salted afterward. 

Often during extended hunting trips, a hunter 
will wish to preserve the skull-and-horns of an ani¬ 
mal in addition to the cape, instead of taking but 
an antler-plate, and must keep such a full skull in 
good preservation for several days or even weeks. 
This is especially true with such beasts as mountain 
sheep, pronghorn antelope, and other similar game 
whose horn measurements, or perhaps even the horns 
themselves, might be jeopardized in the process of 
cutting out a skull-plate. 

In order to preserve the skull, it is necessary to 
remove everything except the skull bones—the eyes, 
tongue, brains, and all remaining muscle and tissue. 
The tongue and eyes may be removed with a knife. 
The brains are handily scooped out after a cut has 
been made across the rear of the skull bone, behind 
the horns. The best way of removing the remaining 
tissue is by boiling. The skull is placed in a bucket 
of cold water, and heated until it boils. This will 
loosen all tissue still attached to the skull. 

Extreme care must be used while doing this, to 
see that the horns themselves never touch the water. 
Boiling will loosen horns upon their cores. It will 
also soften the horns themselves. 

When the skull has been boiled, it is scraped 
free of tissue and dried. 

Once a pelt or cape is entirely dried of every 
trace of moisture, the danger of hair-slipping is 
largely over. Care should still be exercised, to see 
that the dried and stiff hide is not tightly rolled, 
or folded. Such folding may easily break the skin 
enough to damage the finished mount. 

The field care of smaller animals such as coyotes 
and foxes, which are used for trophies, is similar. 
One difference exists. In skinning out these lesser 
furred animals, the skin is “cased,” not split. One 
incision is made from a hind foot, down the leg’s 
inside to the anus, then across the opposite hind leg 
to the opposing foot. The hide is girdled around 
at each foot, and peeled forward and off, over the 
animal’s head without further skin cutting. The 
same procedure for skinning around the ears, eyes, 
and mouth area is used as for larger animals. 

With beasts of this class, the tail bone is also re¬ 
moved and left on the carcass. To do this, it is 
necessary to skin around the tail root sufficiently 
so that a boot toe may be inserted between the hide 
and the tail root, at the animal’s back. A pair of 
split willows, boards, or a pair of pliers are placed 
around the tail bone below the hide. Gripping 
such a device tightly around the bare tail root, 
the skinner easily pulls, or strips, the tail fur free 
of the bone. 

Such pelts are usually dried upon some sort of 
frame or stretcher, hide side outward, until thor¬ 
oughly dry. The ears of such beasts are not ordin¬ 
arily skinned out in the field. Before stretching, 
however, it is best to rinse all blood and excreta 
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from the green pelt, with cold water. Bullet holes 
are sewed up with a needle and either linen or silk 
thread. Once such a hide is stretched and dried, it 
is reversed to hair side out, and the original luster 
and gloss are restored by a vigorous brushing, with 
the grain of the hair. 

Often a hunter wishes to keep the feet of such 
animals as deer, antelope, or moose, for mounting 
into gun-racks, or novelties. In such instances, the 
legs are best cut off at the knee and hock joints. 
The bones are removed by splitting the skin its 
full length on the rearward side, and severing the 
bone cartilage at the hoof. The same care to pre¬ 
vent hide-spoilage and hair-slipping as with pelts 
and capes is used until the parts are turned over to 
the taxidermist. 

In instances where one wishes to save the whole 
hide of an animal such as a deer, moose, elk, or 
antelope, to be made into “buckskin,” he simply 
skins it out intact, uncased, and preserves it iden¬ 
tically as he would a cape or pelt. 

Transportation and Care. Field preservation of tro¬ 
phies is not completed until the trophy is home: 
and often an otherwise fine trophy is ruined the last 
few hours because it molds, heats up, or is rubbed 
during transit. 

The best containers for field trophies are clean, 
porous burlap bags such as are used for potatoes. 
The cape or pelt is loosely folded, placed in the 
bag, and tied fly-proof. During transit, such bags 
are best placed on top of all other duffle, so that 
no weight is upon them. Care should be used for 
horned or antlered capes, to see that such append¬ 
ages are not placed where they may be broken, or 
themselves dig into and ruin capes or pelts. Too, 
care should be used to make sure such parcels are 
not put where any heat (such as from a car motor) 
or moisture from other items will get at them, 
thereby undoing all the care the hunter has exer¬ 
cised while in the field to keep them perfect. Dur¬ 
ing overnight stops, the burlap packages should be 
unloaded, checked, and hung up overnight, so air 
can circulate all about them. 

Back at the taxidermist’s—and it is always better 
to take trophies in person, if possible, than to ship 
them—a hunter can usually get invaluable sugges¬ 
tions on how to have his trophies made up. The 
taxidermist will have specimens of the various types 
of mounts, from which to choose. Such a person is 
almost always willing also to offer good advice and 
tips as regards future trophies. Such suggestions 
should be jotted down, or thoroughly remembered. 

Well-mounted trophies will be moth- and bug- 
proof. The best way of keeping them dusted, after 
wall-hanging, is to vacuum-clean them carefully, 
with the grain of the hair. After such cleaning, bear 
rugs are best hung for a time out in the fresh air, 
after which their original luster may be restored 
by lightly brushing the fur with a rag thinly coated 
with such a fine oil as neatsfoot oil. 

The white of a goat trophy will dull with age 
and the accumulation of dust, smoke, etc. Most of 
the original whiteness can be brought back by 
either dusting Bon Ami into the fur and brushing 
it out, or by mixing the same cleanser into a mild 



Plate X. Exceptional “billies” make good head mounts. 


paste, rubbing it into the fur, and then brushing 
it out after it has become dry. 

Small mammals, such as squirrels, raccoons, etc., 
require the same care as the larger trophies. How¬ 
ever, many of these are thin skinned and require 
considerable care in the proper removal of the pelt. 
For this reason, whenever practicable, it is best to 
bring the whole animal to the taxidermist and let 
him do the skinning. Shot holes should be plugged 
with cotton and all blood and excreta cleaned 
from the fur. It is seldom necessary to plug the vent, 
although it will do no harm and is worth the trou¬ 
ble. The mouth and throat should always be 
plugged, as some blood and possibly body juices 
may exude after death. Smooth the fur down and 
wrap carefully in burlap or some other porous ma¬ 
terial. The trophy need not be frozen out should 
be kept at a temperature of about 40 degrees or 
less until it can be delivered to the taxidermist. 

Game birds should always be delivered intact. 
Few sportsmen are capable of the delicate work 
required to remove the skin for mounting, and be¬ 
sides it is always helpful to the taxidermist to have 
the original body for approximate measurements. 
Plug the mouth and all shot holes with cotton and 
clean the feathers of all blood, dirt, or other matter. 
Prepare a paper cone (newspaper is satisfactory) 
large enough to accommodate the bird. Smooth out 
the plumage and place the bird in this cone head 
first. Close the large end of the cone carefully in 
order not to break the feathers and make sure that 
the cone is not crushed in transportation. Broken 
legs or wings usually offer no problem to the taxi¬ 
dermist, but he cannot restore broken feathers, and 
the better condition in which the bird reaches his 
hands the better the finished mount. Keep all birds 
as cool as possible while in transit and get them to 
the taxidermist at the earliest possible moment. 
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Plate II. This is 
the way it should 
be done. 
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Plate I. Danger¬ 
ous Business. One 
slip and the doc¬ 
tor or the under¬ 
taker will be 
needed. 
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SHOOTING SAFETY 

A careful study of the hunting accident reports 
of the various states proves quite conclusively that 
thev may be attributed to three general causes: in 
the order of importance, carelessness, ignorance, and 
selfishness. 

It is only under very rare circumstances that any 
hunting accident can be labeled “unavoidable/’ for 
in almost every instance one or all three of the fac¬ 
tors mentioned above is responsible for the death 
or injury. The drafting of laws to insure more drastic 
punishment of offenders will have little if any effect 
on the accident rate, for the careless, ignorant, or 
greedy shooter cannot be legislated out of his nature. 
The initiation of regulations requiring each appli¬ 
cant to pass an examination concerning his knowl¬ 
edge of the weapon he will use and the proper 
method of handling it might result in some reduc¬ 
tion in the rate. Even this, however, would be but 
a partial cure. Education is the answer, but the 
promotion of shooting education rests with the va¬ 
rious states, and few of them have assumed the 
obligation. 

Many of the hunting accidents that come under 
the classification of “carelessness” might more ac¬ 
curately be termed “ignorance,” for too many hun¬ 
ters are careless as a result of their ignorance of 
the correct procedure. It has been proved quite con¬ 
clusively that red clothing is only a partial protec¬ 
tion. The deer hunter who violates both the law and 
the safety regulations by firing at a rustling in the 
brush, does not see his victim, who would be in no 
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Plate III. Never lean a gun up against a rounded sur¬ 
face. It might be knocked over, and even if unloaded, a 
damaged gun may result. Only one of these guns has the 
action open. 


less danger if he were clad from head to foot in 
bright crimson. Each year hunters are killed or in¬ 
jured when other hunters mistake them for wood¬ 
chucks, gray squirrels, foxes, deer, or bear. 

An unnecessarily high percentage of the total ac¬ 
cidents are the result of the accidental discharge of 
a rifle or shotgun by a man who either is unfamiliar 
with the firearm he is using or is not sufficiently 
familiar with any firearms. In a few instances a 
mechanical fault in the firearm is to blame, but 
this does not relieve the shooter from his respons¬ 
ibility. A careful shooter checks his arm before 
loading it. 

In one instance a hunter sent a shotgun to a local 
gunsmith for thorough overhaul and cleaning. The 
gun was returned to him, and he used it for three 
seasons. A broken firing pin caused him to return 
the gun to the factory for repair. The head of the 
factory repair department wrote the shooter, asking 
him how much time had elapsed since that partic¬ 
ular gun had been in the hands of a gunsmith, 
pointing out that during that period the gun had 
been without a safety. The shooter who takes the 
mechanical safety of his gun for granted is asking 
for trouble, and too often his request is granted. 

All kinds of safety rules and regulations have been 
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Plate IV. Lay the guns flat, with actions open. 
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Plate V. This is an excellent way to lose a father. 
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Plate VI 
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advanced, but actually a few simple procedures, if 
followed until they become second nature, will in¬ 
sure safety. 

(1) Be familiar with your gun. 

(2) Treat every gun at all times as though it were 
loaded. 

(3) Insure that the gun, empty or loaded, is never 
pointed at yourself or another. 

(4) Except while carrying the gun in anticipation 
of its immediate use, have the breech open. 

(5) Be certain at all times that the barrel is free 
of any obstruction. 

(6) Never discharge the gun without knowing 


exactly where the charge is directed and with full 
knowledge of the identification of the target. 

(7) Examine every cartridge or shell before in¬ 
serting it in the magazine or chamber. 

(8) Never carry a loaded gun in a vehicle. 

(9) Never put down a loaded gun. 

In almost every instance, carelessness in the han¬ 
dling of a rifle or shotgun is the mark of the novice 
or the unskilled shooter. The experienced shooter, 
the man who is recognized as a capable hunter, 
always handles his gun in a safe and careful man¬ 
ner. Only the fool and the novice indulge in 
“horseplay” with a gun. 


SNOWSHOES 


There are three general types of snowshoes, with 
many slight variations in each type. The various 
northern Indian tribes in particular have many 
slightly different patterns. The conventional type 
shown in the following illustration is the pattern 
most commonly used over all our wooded and part¬ 
ly wooded North Country when the snow gets over 
about 8 to 10 inches deep. It is made about 13 to 
14 inches wide by about 48 inches long; the 14-inch 
width is best for men over about 180 pounds. A 
smaller shoe about 12 inches wide by 40 to 44 inches 
long is also made for ladies and youths. Long ex¬ 
perience has proved this type to be the best for gen¬ 
eral use, and this is the type that guides will general¬ 
ly be found using, and which the hunter should 
generally select, particularly if he has not had much 
experience. Less skill is required with this type 
than with other patterns. A slight but worth-while 
variation, introduced by the well-known outfitter 
L. L. Bean of Freeport, Maine, and known as the 
“Maine Guides” model, has the toe slightly turned 
upward, and has proved very popular, as the toe 
does not dig in so much on slopes and is less likely 
to trip one up. 

In very thickly wooded country, particularly 
rough ground where the snow-covered surface has 
many ridges and hollows, the “bear paw” pattern is 
best. It has no tail, and is only about 30 inches long; 
consequently when one steps into a slight depres¬ 
sion the shoe bears on the snow almost throughout, 
and does not “bridge” the depression as the conven¬ 
tional type would, with danger of breaking. 

The “barren ground” type is long and narrow, 
about 9 to 10 inches by 5 feet long. It is used chiefly 


in the Far North on the barren grounds and in clear 
going along frozen but deeply snow-covered rivers 
and lakes, but is very inconvenient in the*bush. One 
can travel faster on these long, narrow shoes, but the 
hunter will seldom encounter conditions where they 
would be advantageous. 

On a long trip perhaps it is best to take two pairs, 
the conventional or Maine Guide pattern, and the 
bear paw, for one would be in a serious fix if a shoe 
should break. 

The snowshoe is tied or strapped to the moccasin 
or rubber so that the ball of the foot in rear of the 
toes comes just above the heavy cross lacing of the 
web in rear of the rectangular opening. Only the 
ball of the foot is tied tight to the shoe here, but a 
thong or strap goes from here around .he heel to 
prevent the foot from coming back out of the lacing. 
The heel must rise and fall with the stride, and the 
toes must be able to reach down through the rec¬ 
tangular opening into the snow below to hold the 
shoe more or less in place where one treads so as to 
give a purchase for the forward reach of the other 
foot. The Indians use a simple lashing or tie of 
babiche (rawhide thongs), but most white men use 
an oiled leather harness as shown in Plate IV (page 
1012). The front cap portion is tied at its sides 
to the web of the shoe; the toe of the moccasin is 
then inserted in this tip, the long strap being 
brought around the heel and buckled. When the 
strap is unbuckled the shoe can be kicked off quickly 
and easily. 

In the older writings of travelers and hunters in 
the North we frequently come upon the warning 
that the webbing of snowshoes should always be 



Plate I. The conventional type of snowshoe, and the one most widely used. 
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Plate II. The “bear paw” type of snowshoe. 




Plate III. The “Maine Guide” snowshoe, a slight variation from the conventional type. 



Plate IV. The rigging or lacing required to fasten snowshoe to moccasin or boot. 
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made of caribou babiche, and that all other webbing 
will soon stretch, sag, and be worthless. Caribou 
babiche, however, is unprocurable except in the Far 
North. As a matter of fact, the recent experience of 
all our large Arctic expeditions has been that the 
snowshoes made by three or four makers in the 
State of Maine are superior in utility and durability 
to those of Indian make. 

Snowshoeing is not at all difficult to learn, and 
can be mastered in a day or two. But it brings into 
use muscles in the front of the leg that are seldom 


TANNING HIDES AT HOME 

It is not advisable for the amateur to attempt the 
home tanning of valuable pelts. Rare and costly 
skins will fare better in the hands of a professional 
tanner. However, the sportsman can try his hand at 
the home tanning of the sturdier and more common 
skins and by following a few simple instructions may 
often achieve excellent results with the very first 
attempt. With a little experience the work becomes 
relatively easy. It can be done without special tools 
or equipment other than those articles generally at 
hand, and the necessary ingredients are very in¬ 
expensive. 

The process begins with the skinning of the ani¬ 
mal, whether in the field or at home. The same care 
should be used as outlined above under “Preserva¬ 
tion of Trophies,” and as much flesh and fat as 
possible should be removed at the time of skinning. 
All blood and stains should be washed away im¬ 
mediately. Unless the tanning process is to begin at 
once, liberal quantities of salt should be rubbed 
into the flesh side of the skin, after which it should 
be dried in a cool, airy place. This is especially im¬ 
portant in warm weather, as salt preserves the hide. 
The skin must be inspected frequently during the 
drying process and more salt must be added if neces¬ 
sary. This “curing” of a green hide aids in its 
preservation. 

Softening. Next, the stiffened animal hide must be 
softened in a solution of salt and water. Soft water, 
or rain water, should always be used in such solu¬ 
tions. One-half pound of salt to each gallon of water 
is the accepted formula for this bath, and the hide 
should remain completely immersed therein for six 
to eight hours. After removal from the salt solution 
the pelt should be hung to permit the liquid to drain 
off and then have more salt rubbed on the flesh side. 
The pelt is then folded once, flesh side in, rolled in 
a bundle and left that way overnight. This permits 
a thorough penetration of the salt and loosens all 
the remaining flesh and fat. 

Fleshing. The skin is now ready for scraping, or 
“fleshing,” to free it from all bits of fat, gristle, and 
membranes. Professional tanners use a “fleshing 
board” for this purpose, but the home tanner can 
construct a board of his own. All that is necessary 
is a wide, smooth plank set at an angle of about 45 
degrees. The top surface of the plank should have 
the corners removed with a plane until it is slightly 
convex as it is easier to work over a skin on a curved 
surface. The width and length of such a plank will 


used vigorously otherwise, and if one travels a long 
distance on the first day and is not hardened he 
may come down with what the northern voyageurs 
call “Mal-de-Racquette,” and be completely in¬ 
capacitated for three or four days. It is wise to har¬ 
den up the muscles used in advance by two exercises. 
Stand with the heels on an inch board and raise the 
toes as high as possible. With the knee stiff, raise 
the leg straight to the front as high as possible. Re¬ 
peat each exercise until the muscles fill with blood 
and begin to tire. 


be determined by the size of the pelts for which it 
will be used. A sawhorse or other convenient rest 
may be used to support one end of the plank while 
the other rests on the ground. The angle of the 
plank is merely to make the work easier. A section 
of tree trunk with the bark removed, smoothed and 
split in half, makes an excellent “fleshing board.” 

The damp pelt is thrown over this board and the 
operator stands at the high end to work on one area 
at a time. Regular fleshing tools may be purchased 
from a dealer in taxidermists’ supplies, but these are 
not necessary. On small skins an old spoon will be 
found useful and on larger pelts several dull-edged 
tools, such as the back of a butcher knife, a very dull 
draw-shave, an old saw with the teeth ground off, 
or an old skate blade will work very well. Sharp- 
edged tools are not advisable for this work since 
it is important not to cut the skin. When the entire 
pelt has been thoroughly scraped, it is again hung 
in a shady place to dry. At NO time during the entire 
process should the pelt be exposed to the sun, as 
this will cause “burn spots” which may ruin the skin. 

Tanning. The next step is to prepare the tanning 
solution. A vessel, tub, or barrel large enough to 
hold at least ten gallons of solution, plus the hide, 
is required. Larger hides will, of course, require a 
larger container, but even for small skins it is best 
to have at least ten gallons of the mixture. On the 
basis of ten-gallon units the solution is prepared as 
follows: Two pounds of alum are dissolved in boil¬ 
ing water. This is allowed to stand while ten gallons 
of salt solution is prepared as before, i.e., at a ratio 
of one-half pound of salt to each gallon of water. 
The alum solution is then added to the salt bath 
and the whole stirred until the salt and alum have 
been thoroughly mixed and dissolved. For a greater 
volume of solution, the amounts of alum and salt are 
increased proportionately. 

The pelt is immersed in this bath and allowed to 
soak for a few days. The length of time will vary 
according to the size, weight, and thickness of the 
hide. The skins of small mammals require about 
three days, fox, coyote and wolf pelts about five or 
six, and large thick pelts such as bear should be 
left to soak for at least a week or ten days. No harm 
will come from leaving the pelt, or pelts, overtime, 
but if they are removed too soon the process will 
be incomplete. Therefore, it is better to let the skins 
soak a few days longer than to remove them too 
soon. During the soaking period the pelt should be 
doused up and down and stirred about in the bath 
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two or three times daily to insure the solution 
reaching all parts of the skin evenly. The tanning 
process may be tested by cutting off a small strip of 
the hide along one edge and noting if it is the same 
color through and through. 

At the end of the soaking period the pelt is re¬ 
moved and allowed to drain. It must be rinsed in 
cold water until all salt has been removed. Running 
water will accomplish this task much easier, and if 
a stream or brook is convenient the pelt may be sub¬ 
merged, skin side up, and anchored with rocks for 
a time. Water from the garden hose may be flowed 
over the skin or allowed to run into a vessel in which 
the skin is submerged. It is most important that no 
salt remains in the skin; this can best be determined 
with the tongue. 

When sufficiently cleansed the pelt should be 
hung over a wooden pole to dry. The smallest-diam- 
eter pole that will support the hide is best for the 
purpose because more of the hide will then be 
exposed to the air. The pelt should be reversed 
every day or two, first skin side out and then fur 
side out for the same length of time. In this manner 
the pelt will dry evenly and be ready for the next 
step. 

When completely dry the hide should be taken 
down and dampened with warm (not hot) water. 
A sponge or cloth dabbled over the hide will 
dampen it evenly; care should be taken not to get 
it too wet. This done, it should be folded once, 
flesh side in, and rolled in a piece of loosely woven 
cloth, such as burlap, and allowed to sweat for 
about 12 hours. 

At this point the skin is ready for the softening 
process, the most laborious part of the entire pro¬ 
cedure. The hide must be pulled, stretched, and 
worked; this is most easily done over some dull edge. 
The edge of the plank used as a “fleshing board” 
will serve, or a narrow board may be nailed at some 
convenient height. A smooth piece of two-by-four 
held in a vise is often most convenient, or a two-by- 
six plank may be driven into the ground, cut off at 
the desired height and the top edge rounded and 
smoothed so as not to tear the hide. Small hides may 
be stretched and pulled over one of these devices 
by one person, but large hides are best done by two 

f >ersons pulling the skin back and forth somewhat 
ike a crosscut saw. The time element will vary with 
different hides, but the pulling and stretching 
should continue until the pelt has been well worked 
over. 

Most of the moisture will have been worked out 
during the preceding manipulations, and it is now 
necessary to oil the hide to keep it from becoming 
stiff. For this purpose any clean vegetable or animal 
fat such as lard, goose grease, or peanut or cotton¬ 
seed oil may be used, but oils with a mineral content 
should be avoided. Warming the oil will give it 
greater penetration and facilitate working it into 
the pores of the hide. It may be rubbed in with the 
hands on small skins, but with larger hides it is 
easier and more efficient to place them in a barrel 
or box and tread on them with the bare feet. Turn¬ 
ing the hide frequently while so working on it will 
assure its complete coverage and the pressure of the 
feet will force the oil well into the fibers. 

Upon removal from this treatment the hide will 


look like nothing that might ever be used as a rug, 
clothing, or a wall hanging, but the next step will 
remedy that. Here again a barrel becomes the most 
useful apparatus for the job at hand. If it is possible 
to mount the barrel so that it will spin or “tumble,” 
this step will be made easier. The pelt is placed in 
the barrel along with a large bagful of hardwood 
sawdust and the barrel is spun or “tumbled” until 
the sawdust has gathered all the excess oil from the 
hair and skin. If much oil has remained in the hair 
it may be necessary to discard the first sawdust and 
add fresh. Rabbit skins and other small animal 
pelts may be “tumbled” by placing them in a large 
paper bag with a quantity of sawdust and shaking 
the bag vigorously. 

The pelt should now be clean and nearly ready 
for whatever purpose is desired. All that remains is 
to finish off the skin side to a smooth, suedelike 
finish. Sandpaper of varying grades will do this very 
nicely. Thin skins must be gone over very carefully, 
but the larger, thicker hides will stand considerable 
sanding. Care should be taken to sand as evenly 
as possible, however, in order not to create any 
thin spots. 

The pelt is now ready to be made up into what¬ 
ever article is desired. Several small pelts may be 
sewn together to make a robe, a parka, a cap, or 
other articles of clothing. This is a difficult job for 
the amateur, however, and it is advisable to take the 
skins to a professional furrier or taxidermist for 
best results. 

A rug is relatively simple to make. The hide or 
pelt should be trimmed of all ragged edges; the 
natural contours may be preserved or the skin cut 
to any desired shape. Such cutting should always be 
done with a sharp knife and on the flesh side of the 
pelt. When the hide has been trimmed to the pre¬ 
ferred size and shape, it is usually backed up with 
a piece of felt about i]/ 2 inches larger all around 
than the skin. This felt backing is attached to the 
hide by catch-stitching along the edges. The sewing 
should be done from the back, of course, with shal¬ 
low stitches that do not go clear through the hide. 

The bordering edges of the felt are generally 
scalloped or “pinked.” Regular pinking shears, 
which cut notches in the cloth, may be purchased, 
or such notches can be cut with ordinary shears— 
with considerably more work. Sometimes such rugs 
or robes are made thicker and warmer by basting 
in an inner lining of cotton wadding between the 
skin and the felt backing. 

One of the warmest blankets known can be made 
‘from common rabbit skins (either wild or domes¬ 
tic). After tanning as described above, the skins 
should be cut into strips about ii/ 2 or 2 inches wide. 
These are then joined end to end to form longer 
strips which will be the “warp” and the “woof” of 
the blanket. The joining should be done with an 
overhand stitch (such as used by furriers), with care 
taken to see that the fur runs the same way on each. 
The number of strips so joined will be determined 
by the over-all dimensions desired for the finished 
blanket. When a sufficient number of strips have 
been prepared for both the length and width re¬ 
quired, they are then woven in a “basket weave,” 
i.e., over and under each other. A pair of lace-cur¬ 
tain stretchers makes an excellent “loom” for this 
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purpose. The strips forming the “warp” should be 
fastened in place and the lateral strips or “woof” 
woven through them. It is not advisable to weave 
these too tightly and the crossing strips may be 
“tacked” to each other with a few stitches at inter¬ 
vals of about 12 inches. A piece of outing flannel, 
or like material, makes an excellent backing. This 
should be trimmed to the size of the woven skins 
and the outer edges of the fur and backing should 
be bound together with tape or other stout material. 

Innumerable practical uses for small and medium¬ 
sized pelts will be found. The pelts of raccoons, 
muskrats, rabbits, skunks, and others may be sewn 
to the back of woolen mittens for additional 
warmth. Fur collars, caps, vests, and other warm 
items of clothing are easily fashioned and are a 
worth-while reward for the amount of effort spent 
in preparing them. 

Buckskin. We have so far considered only the tan¬ 
ning of pelts with the hair or fur left on. By an addi¬ 
tional process the hair may be easily removed to 
make rawhide or “buckskin.” 

Rawhide may be fashioned from various skins. 
Moose, elk, caribou, deer, or domestic cow hides all 
furnish good basic material for this purpose. The 
hide should be prepared in the manner described 
above, but if possible it should be put into work 
immediately, and not salted unless it is necessary 
to prevent spoilage during hot weather. The hide 
should be well soaked in clear water to render it 
soft, after which it is ready for the lime bath which 
will remove the hair. This bath is prepared by slak- 
ing 5 pounds of lime (add the water slowly and a 
little at a time); when thoroughly slaked in a wooden 
tub or barrel, add about 30 gallons of water (lesser 
amounts in proportion). 

The hide should remain in this solution until the 
hair pulls away easily. The time required for this 
will vary, but it is usually a week or ten days, espe¬ 
cially in cold weather. During this soaking period 
the hide should be stirred around with a wooden 
paddle three or four times each day; this will insure 
the lime’s acting equally on all parts of the hide. 
The hide should be tested occasionally; when the 
hair slips off readily in the hands the hide is 
ready for scraping. The “fleshing plank,” previously 
mentioned, will serve as a scraping board and the 


TENTS AND CAMP SHELTERS 

Ever since man began to slay wild beasts and skin 
them tents have been the homes of all migratory 
people, including the modem camper. First they 
were made of skins, then of heavy canvas, and now 
often of waterproof cotton weighing scarcely five 
ounces per yard. The function of a tent, of course, 
is to keep you and your belongings dry, warm, and 
protected from mosquitoes, flies, and other bugs. 

Tents are not needed in all climates. In the Sierra 
Nevada mountains it does not rain in summer or 
early fall, and the only shelter needed is a tarpaulin 
about 8 feet square. You make your bed on half of 
it, and fold the other half over to keep off the dew. 
This answers also for the deserts, although there 


same tools used for “fleshing” a green hide will re¬ 
move the hair. When all the hair has been removed, 
the hide should be returned to the lime bath for 
two or three days to loosen the grain. This grain 
is a very thin layer on the hair side of the pelt which 
should be removed in order to make good buckskin. 
Care should be taken not to cut the skin during this 
scraping process. When all the grain has been care¬ 
fully scraped away, the hide should be reversed and 
scraped on the flesh side and as much of the lime- 
water as possible forced out of the hide. The lime 
solution must be removed from the hands as soon 
as possible by washing them in soap and water and 
then rubbing them with vinegar. 

The next step is to remove the lime from the 
hide. This may also be accomplished with vinegar. 
One gallon of vinegar to about 25 gallons of water 
makes a good solution for the purpose. If desired, 
lactic acid, 3 ounces (U.S.P.) to 25 gallons of water, 
may be used instead of vinegar. Either of these solu¬ 
tions will neutralize the lime after a couple of days 
of soaking. During the soaking period the hide 
should be stirred and sloshed around frequently, 
and after removal from the solution it should be 
washed repeatedly in clean cold water until free 
from the vinegar or lactic acid. 

The hide is now ready to be worked over a smooth 
board until thoroughly soft. Small hides may be 
worked by the hands, but large hides are best worked 
by two people pulling them over a beam or plank. 
This step requires some patience and the hide 
should be stretched and pulled until it is thoroughly 
soft and pliable. 

The final step for a finished buckskin is the smok¬ 
ing. This imparts a pleasing dark-gray color to the 
hide and makes it almost waterproof. Large hides 
may be fastened together to form a sort of tent, with 
a small fire built under them. Smaller hides may be 
placed in a barrel or covered by a tarpaulin where 
the smoke can circulate around them. Green hard¬ 
wood should be used for the small fire. Resinous 
woods should be avoided because they give off an 
unpleasant soot. A day or two should be sufficient 
to smoke the average hide. 

The result of these efforts should be a fine piece 
of finished “buckskin” ready to be made up into 
whatever article is desired. 


another tarp may come in handy for a windbreak. 
So too in wooded countries in fall and winter when 
there are no mosquitoes, a plain tarp makes a most 
convenient and comfortable shelter, pitched at an 
angle of 40 degrees. Beds are made and duffle stowed 
under it, and a fire in front thoroughly warms the 
interior. If winds blow or rain beats in the ends, 
this is easily cured by felling and standing a few 
small spruce there. A tarp is also handy for many 
purposes in camp; for example, it may be pitched 
as a dining or kitchen fly, or to cover stores and 
saddles; so it is well to include one or more in every 
outfit where transportation is adequate. It is merely 
a rectangle of canvas or waterproof cotton, any size 
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desired, usually with rings called “grommets” in¬ 
serted every 2 feet or so around the edge for erect¬ 
ing or tying. 

Types. Tents of every conceivable design and size 
have been and are being made, from the diminutive 
mountaineers* tent designed to accommodate one 
man and weighing only three pounds, to enormous 
circus tents. There are, however, certain designs and 
sizes which have, as a rule, proved the best for the 
use of hunters and sportsmen. The oldest forms were 
the conical Indian teepee and the dome-shaped 
Tibetan yort which could be warmed by an open 
fire in the center. Both are practically obsolete to¬ 
day because of the difficulty of erecting. A teepee, 
for example, required at least 11 long, straight poles. 

The most common form of small and medium tent 
used the world over is that known as the “A-Wall.” 
If made of suitable size it has plenty of headroom 
in the center with beds or cots at each side; it can 
be warmed with a tent stove. In hot weather the 
walls can be rolled up allowing free circulation of 
air, and it can be made mosquito-proof with a net¬ 
ting at the door end. If it is furnished with an out¬ 
side tape ridge it is comparatively easy to erect with 
shear poles at each end to support the ridge pole. 
Often one end of the ridge can be lashed to a tree, 
or poles can be dispensed with entirely and the tent 
be suspended from a rope stretched between two 
trees. The ordinary commercial “A-Wall” tent does 
not have the tape ridge, being arranged for com¬ 
mercial poles. To facilitate pitching it in the woods 
where store poles are not carried, merely cut a 5- 
inch hole through the front and back walls at the 
peak of the tent; a ridge pole can then be stuck com¬ 
pletely through the tent. 

This tent has three slight disadvantages, which, 
however, may not loom up very high in your camp¬ 
ing plans. It is rather tedious to erect, it can be 
warmed effectively only by a stove inside, and it is 
rather heavy for the amount of floor space it covers. 

To determine the practical capacity of a tent, 
draw a plan of its floor on a scale of one inch to one 



Plate I. Shown in camp setup is a wall tent with sod cloth 
and semi-permanent foundation, and with asbestos stovepipe 
hole in the tent roof. 



Plate II. Semi-Pyramidal Type Tent. 


foot, and lay out on this plan what you propose to 
put in the tent. For each bed allow a space 3x7 feet, 
and remember that there must be 2 feet headroom 
at the head of this space to allow you to get into a 
sleeping bag without bumping your head. In locat¬ 
ing a tent stove, remember that no canvas or bed¬ 
ding must come within 18 inches of it. 

An “A-Wall” tent 9 feet square and 7 feet high 
at the ridge will accommodate two men very com¬ 
fortably, with cots or sleeping bags at each side, a 
headroom passage between the beds large enough 
to dress or work in, and plenty of room for personal 
duffle at the foot of each bed. Such a tent of light 
waterproof cotton will weigh about 16 pounds. If it 
is to be warmed by a wood-burning sheet-iron tent 
stove inside, then this tent had better be 12 feet long, 
the stove being located about 2 feet inside the door, 
and a little to the right or left. An asbestos stovepipe 
hole is sewed in the roof of the tent at the proper 
location. The stovepipe must project a foot above 
the ridge of the tent so that wind will not blow 
sparks onto the roof. Sometimes tin stovepipe holes 
are sewed in, but they rattle abominably in the 
wind. 

All tents should have a sod cloth, or else a sewed- 
in waterproof canvas floor. A sod cloth is a strip of 
canvas about 12 inches wide, sewed to the bottom 
of the tent all around. It is stretched on the ground 
inside as shown in the picture of the “A-Wall” tent, 
and then weighted down with poles, stones, logs, 
or tucked under the bedding. With it a tarp may be 
spread over as much of the dirt floor as desired to 
make a floor cloth or carpet. The sod cloth makes a 
wind- and bugproof seal at the junction of the walls 
and the ground. 

A floor cloth of waterproof canvas, covering the 
entire floor, and sewed to the side and back walls, 
is often incorporated in tents. This, with the mos¬ 
quito bar in front, makes the tent absolutely bug-, 
wind-, and waterproof, but it has certain disad¬ 
vantages. It considerably increases the weight of the 
tent, a wood-burning stove or a balsam-bough bed 
cannot be used, mud and dirt tracked into the tent 
are continual problems, and there must be a smooth, 
level site on which to pitch the tent. 

A tent that fastens close to the ground with sod 
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cloth or ground cloth is made mosquito-proof by a 
curtain of mosquito netting or cheesecloth, cover¬ 
ing the entire front entrance to the tent, sewed fast 
at the junctions of the roof and walls, but loose at 
the bottom. It is made very full and long so that 
it can be weighted down at the bottom with a pole, 
or tucked under the ground cloth. To enter, raise 
it and walk in. If made very full it can be tied up 
with tapes to the junction of roof and walls when 
not needed. This is a much better opening than the 
mosquito fronts with zipper opening, or a hole in 
the netting with a puckering string, which are great 
nuisances in entering or leaving the tent, and ter¬ 
ribly in the way when there are no mosquitoes. 

A tent up to about 9x12 feet can be made of one 
of the light waterproof cotton materials weighing 
about 5 to 6 ounces per square yard, thus economiz¬ 
ing in weight and bulk when transportation is lim¬ 
ited. But larger tents had best be made of 8- or 10- 
ounce canvas, as in high winds the lighter materials 
may rip. Very large tents should be of 12-ounce 
canvas. If the cotton or canvas is dyed light green 
or khaki color the tent will be cooler and the glare 
will not be objectionable in bright sunlight. There 
is, however, a very dark green canvas that is some¬ 
times used, which makes the tent so dark inside that 
even in broad daylight lantern illumination is 
needed to do any work inside. 

The advantage of an “A-Wall” tent with stove is 
that in inclement weather, even in Arctic cold, it 
makes an entirely habitable room in which to live 
or carry on any kind of activity. The stove must be 
kept going, however, as five minutes after it is out 
the tent is as cold as outdoors. Perhaps the only 
reasons for tents of other design than the “A-Wall” 
are the desirability of lighter weight for the space 
covered, greater ease and shorter time in pitching, 
and being able to warm the tent by a campfire in 
front. 

One of these tents which has become very popular 
is the “Explorer’s Tent,” which seems to have, to 
some extent, all the above advantages over the “A- 
Wall.” One of these tents 7 feet square and 7 feet 
high at the 18-inch ridge, will accommodate two 
men’s sleeping bags nicely with space to stow per- 



Platf. Ill. Lightweight hunter’s tent with sod cloth, by 
Thermos. 


sonal duffle, and in light waterproof cotton with 
sod cloth will weigh about 11 pounds. It requires 
only two long poles and one very short one to erect 
it. First, stake down the walls in truly rectangular 
form, then erect with the poles; drive the longer 
stakes for the rear wall, and then slightly move the 
butts of the long poles to make it taut and shipshape. 
A fire 4 feet before the entrance will warm the in¬ 
terior very well except in very cold and blowing 
weather. 

The “Lean-to Tent” is a type that can be warmed 
more effectively by a campfire in front. The sloping 
roof reflects the heat of the fire down on the camp¬ 
ers’ beds, and in rainy or very sunny weather the fly 
can be stretched out in front or it may be lowered 
completely to close the tent. In the rain, by stretch¬ 
ing the front out just so it does not get overheated 
by the fire, the campers can cook over the fire with¬ 
out getting wet. It is the most cheerful of all tents 
with the fire going in front and a view of the woods 
or lake beyond. It is, however, about as tedious to 
erect as the “A-Wall,” with very little economy in 
weight over that old form. 

The simple pyramidal tent is the easiest of all to 
pitch, and hence is popular with those who have to 
change camp each day and do not need heat inside 
the tent. Simply stake down the walls and erect with 
a center pole inside or two shear poles outside. An¬ 
other form of this tent, about 14 feet square, and 
with 5-foot walls, is very popular as a cook tent for 
pack-horse trips in the West, with a cookstove in¬ 
side. It has the advantage of headroom for a stand¬ 
ing man practically up to the walls, the peak being 
about 10 feet high. It is erected with a long center 
pole, and a 5-foot pole at each comer. 

The “Forester’s Tent” is about the lightest that 
can be made, and can be warmed effectively by a 
campfire in front. The fire can be built closer to the 
opening than with any other tent, and the tent can 
be made comfortable even in extremely cold 
weather. It is easy to erect on a tripod of three poles; 
the back or ridge pole is longer than the others, and 
hence in the event of a continued rain which beats 
in front it is possible to turn the tent to face the other 
way in a couple of minutes. 

The “Mountaineer’s Tent” is intended for 
mountain climbers who have to carry their entire 
outfit on their backs. It is 614 by 4 feet on the ground, 

4 feet high, and rolls in a bundle 11 inches long by 
414 inches in diameter. With its sewed-in ground 
cloth it is entirely mosquito-tight, and weighs only 
3 pounds 12 ounces. When one places his sleeping 
bag in it and crawls in there is only just room to go 
to bed. It would be stuffy inside in warm weather. 

The best tent for the tropical jungle or for woods 
in extremely warm countries is an “A-Wall” tent 
with walls and ends entirely of mosquito netting and 
with a ground cloth. The roof extends 6 inches be¬ 
yond the walls so the mosquito netting does not 
catch the drip. For the very high altitudes of the 
Himalayas where wood for campfires cannot be ob¬ 
tained British sportsmen use a Wymper tent, which 
is an “A” tent without walls, about 5 by 7 feet, and 

5 feet high, with a ground cloth and an outside sod 
cloth. In localities where tent pegs cannot be driven. 
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Courtesy of National Canvas Products Co. 
Plate IV. A modern lightweight tent, insect-proof and 
offering full ventilation. 

the tent is weighted down with stones piled on the 
sod cloth. The 5-foot poles erect it. In the high veldt 
country of Africa, the “A-Wall” tent is used almost 
exclusively^ with a large fly pitched over it, extend¬ 
ing to the ground at the sides, and 6 feet in front 
to form a veranda, thus making the tent livable in 
the daytime. 

In a tent that is not mosquito-proof it is always 
possible to erect a common mosquito netting over 
any camp bed. Simply drive stakes at the corners 
of the bed to erect the net on, and tuck the bottom 
of the net under the mattress or sleeping bag. City 
outfitters sell nets of the correct size for cots and 
sleeping bags. A “bomb” of DDT or an atomizer 
with Flit or similar insecticide is a good thing to 
eliminate the few mosquitoes that gain access to the 
tent when it is being put up, or when it is entered 
many times a day. 


While on the subject of mosquitoes it might be 
well to mention malaria, which is borne by the Ano¬ 
pheles mosquito. This mosquito is night-flying only, 
and unless carried by strong winds, never gets more 
than a mile from where it is bom. To inoculate a 
person with malaria it must first have bitten a per¬ 
son having malaria in his blood. It therefore follows 
that if one camps in the jungle several miles from 
any human habitation there is little danger of mal¬ 
aria. Or if one must be in a native habitation or vil¬ 
lage after nightfall, he should retire to net protec¬ 
tion at dark, and not emerge until morning. 

Waterproofing. Early tents were made of plain 
canvas. When it rained, if the inside of the 
roof were touched a drip started at that spot, and 
when wet the canvas and ropes shrank temporarily 
so much that if guy ropes were not loosened the tent 
pegs were pulled out. Also, a plain canvas tent in¬ 
creases greatly in weight when wet, and makes quite 
a load to pack when one has to break camp immedi¬ 
ately after or during a rain. All these troubles are 
avoided in the modern tent of waterproof material. 
Any closely woven cotton goods can be waterproofed 
by painting with a transparent waterproofing solu¬ 
tion sold by tent and awning makers, or such a solu¬ 
tion may be home made by dissolving paraffin in 
gasoline. After painting or soaking, hang the tent up 
until the gasoline evaporates. A spot that has lost 
its waterproofing can be “healed” by simply ironing 
it cold with a block of paraffin. A fire should not 
be built too near such tents. Tears in tents can be 
repaired with a small piece of the waterproof mate¬ 
rial cemented on with any cement recommended 
for cloth, or with canoe glue. With many forms of 
tents it is advisable to include several short pieces 
of rope to lash tent poles. 



Plate V. Newest tent on the market is the Thermos Prairie Schooner. It is roomy, airy, easy to set up and strike. Fiber¬ 
glass ribs provide exterior framing and come apart for compact stowage. Fully floored and screened, it is available in 9 
and 12 foot lengths, over 6 feet of head room, and closing width to 7 feet. Setting up requires only 2 stakes. 
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UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior is the agency of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment primarily responsible for the production, con¬ 
servation, and management of the valuable fish and 
wildlife resources of the nation. When it is realized 
that the hunters and fishermen of this nation are re¬ 
sponsible for the expenditure of funds that may 
total more than four billion dollars per year, it is 
readily understandable that sound management of 
the resource is highly important. It is a big and 
complicated job. 

In a civilization as complex as ours, wildlife 
needs must be interwoven with all other forms of 
land and water use. Wildlife is secondary. But our 
American traditions of hunting and fishing, the 
envy of the entire world, are so deeply ingrained 
that means of furnishing fish and game for an ever- 
increasing army of outdoorsmen must be provided. 
After all, there is more to life than the mere making 
of a living. To 30-odd million people who buy 
hunting and fishing licenses each year, there is the 
relaxation and contentment that can come only 
from the out-of-doors. In fact, it sometimes seems 
that ducks and geese and deer and trout are much 
more important than stocks and bonds and a stuffy 
old office. 

It is the job of the state and Federal administra¬ 
tive agencies to see that every possible opportunity 
is taken to produce fish and game consistent with 
the other calls on our expanding population. There 
is a growing realization that with the constant 
pressure of civilization, the wild things of the 
streams and forests must have areas dedicated 
primarily to their own use if these needs are to be 
supplied. Rapid strides are being made by the 
states, through the Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid 
program and the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund to provide such places for wildlife. Federal 
agencies which administer public lands, such as the 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Soil 
Conservation Service, keep wildlife needs prom¬ 
inently in their programs. Some progress is being 
made with the owners and users of privately owned 
land, which produces the great bulk of game taken 
by American hunters. Let us hope that the progress 
of recent years will increase to the point where we 
may keep pace with the destruction of habitat. 
That has never yet been accomplished. 

Our forefathers took wildlife for granted. Beaver 
trappers led the vanguard of the exploration of every 
frontier in America. The wild birds and animals of 
the forests and plains, the fishes of the streams, pro¬ 
vided the basic supplies of meats for the hardy set¬ 
tlers who followed the trappers westward. Fish and 
game were taken as a matter of course, and as agri¬ 
culture progressed and developed, there was little 
concern when the wild things began to fade. In the 
light of present-day needs, we now know that a wiser 
course would have been the preservation and main¬ 
tenance for wildlife of certain of those original areas 
that were rich in wildlife. Such a policy would have 
avoided heavy expenditures and heart-breaking toil 
that went to drain many marshes that later proved 


entirely unfit for agricultural use. They should have 
been left as the good Lord originally intended them 
to be—homes for ducks and geese and muskrats and 
mink—natural reservoirs. Now we must go back and 
spend additional millions in the attempt to reflood 
areas that should never have been drained in the 
first place. 

This concept that agriculture must always be the 
highest use of land has extended also to the use of 
waters. Practically every western state legally defines 
the highest use of the waters of the rivers and streams 
to be for agriculture and domestic purposes. Even 
though it can now be shown that the most produc¬ 
tive use of water in certain areas would be the main¬ 
tenance of marshes for fur-bearers, and for ducks 
and geese, the basic laws still stand. Our forefathers 
also developed a philosophy that rivers were of little 
use execpt for navigation and for the disposal of 
every sort of trash and rubbish that looked unsightly 
on the land. As a result, many of our finest streams 
have been turned into open sewers, aquatic life 
choked out, and disease-laden filth so thick that even 
swimming was unsafe. We of the present generation 
must now make unremitting efforts to see that domes¬ 
tic sewage and the effluents of industry are kept out 
of waters that should be providing wholesome recre¬ 
ation. As civilization becomes more complex, the 
correction of these early concepts of land and water 
use becomes more difficult. Progress is being made— 
but slowly. 

History. In typically American fashion, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service was born of a crisis. The people 
of this country historically fail to worry about na¬ 
tional problems until the eleventh hour. The black 
storms whirling from the dust bowl of the prairie 
states finally awakened the public consciousness to 
the need for soil conservation, and led to the organ¬ 
ization of the Soil Conservation Service. Similarly, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service can trace its beginning 
to early alarm over decreases in fish, game, and in¬ 
sectivorous birds. 

The Bureau of Fisheries was established in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce in the year 1871 on the basis 
of a joint resolution of the Congress which began 
as follows: “Whereas, it is asserted that the most 
valuable food fishes of the coast and lakes of the 
United States are rapidly diminishing in numbers 
to the public injury and so as materially to affect the 
interests of trade and commerce, therefore Be it Re¬ 
solved, etc.” Thus, the decrease in food fishes back 
in 1871 led to the creation of a Bureau which is now 
an integral part of the Fish and Wildlife Service. A 
few years later, in 1885, those who were interested in 
the protection of birds were alarmed at the rapid 
decimation of the passenger pigeons and the virtual 
extermination of the buffalo of the western plains. 
They saw other forms going the way of the dodo, and 
secured a small appropriation for the conduct of 
economic investigations of birds in relation to agri¬ 
culture. From this start the Bureau of Biological 
Survey was organized in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and throughout the years has expanded into 
various lines of activity, each springing from a new 
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need brought on by the struggle of wildlife against a 
growing human population. In 1940, these two scien¬ 
tific conservation bureaus of the government were 
merged into the Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 established the 
position of Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and established the present 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, headed 
by a commissioner and consisting of two separate 
bureaus—the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, each 
under the administration of a director. 

What the Fish and Wildlife Service Does. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service: 

Has primary responsibility for the management of migra¬ 
tory birds under treaties with Great Britain and the United 
Mexican States. This includes the setting of the seasons, 
bag limits, and prescribing methods for the hunting of 
ducks, geese, woodcock, doves, and other migratory game 
birds. It also includes the enforcement of the Federal 
regulations. 

Operates a nation-wide system of refuges for waterfowl. 
Areas are also set aside for the protection of certain species 
of big game. Refuges are located in practically every state 
and in Puerto Rico. 

Secures appropriations, allocates funds, and approves all 
projects under the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act. 
Appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19G4, 
amounted to more than $13,000,000, the full amount of the 
receipts from the excise tax on sporting arms and am¬ 
munition. 

Under the terms of Public Law 732, studies the probable 
effects of impoundments to be made by Federal agencies 
on the river systems of the United States. In co-operation 
with the state fish and game departments, prepares reports 
to the construction agencies and the Congress, and advises 
means by which wildlife losses may be minimized and 
additional values may be secured by alterations in plans. 

Supervises the work of ten research and training units 
financed co-operatively by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the state fish and game departments, the Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment Institute, and the land-grant colleges of the respective 
states. 

Enforces the Lacey Act which is designed to prevent the 
shipment across state boundaries of game or fur taken or 
possessed contrary to state laws. 

Conducts predatory-animal control operations in co¬ 
operation with livestock associations, fish and game depart¬ 
ments, and private individuals, primarily in the western 
range states. 

Performs research and gives technical advice on game 
management problems to the Forest Service, Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service, Park Service, Indian Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Co-operates with the state fish and game departments in 
special studies dealing with game management problems. 
Serves as a general clearing house for conservation depart¬ 
ments and wildlife organizations in matters pertaining to 
legislation affecting the entire conservation program. 

Protection of Migratory Birds. Some, at times, may 
not agree that the regulations under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act governing the taking of migratory 
birds are a service to the hunter. A few disgruntled 
duck hunters have even suggested that the control 
of the take of migratory waterfowl should be re¬ 
stored to the states. Occasional comments of this 
sort were heard when the Federal regulations for 
1 9^3 prescribed a 45-day season for much of the 
eastern half of the United States, with a daily bag 
limit of only 2 mallards or black ducks. 

The regulation of the take of migratory waterfowl 
came about originally because of a demonstrated 
lack of ability on the part of the several states ade¬ 


quately to promulgate such regulations. No single 
state was able to obtain an over all picture of water- 
fowl conditions, and naturally issued regulations 
based upon the populations of birds and the desires 
of the hunters within that state’s own boundaries. 
The natural result was that those areas in the far 
South which winter the bulk of the waterfowl had 
long seasons and large bag limits. The northern 
states which produced the birds likewise had similar 
regulations. The states in between them extended 
their seasons to be sure that they took their share. 
The big trouble was that the states alone could not 
make laws or regulations which would fit into a pat¬ 
tern of management required by wildlife that moves 
annually from the far northern breeding grounds to 
the wintering marshes of the Gulf, to Mexico, and to 
the Caribbean. 

This inability, coupled with early abuses and 
noticeable rapid decline in numbers, led to an 
urgent demand by conservationists and hunters alike 
for a better management machinery. A law passed in 
19 1 3 giving the Federal Government the right to 
prescribe closed seasons for waterfowl in migration 
across state borders was promptly challenged in the 
courts on constitutional grounds. Conservationists 
persevered in their attempt, however, and in 1916 a 
treaty was signed with Great Britain which gave the 
governments of the two countries authority to reg¬ 
ulate the taking of birds migrating between the 
United States and Canada. This was later imple¬ 
mented by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 1918 
which established the basic legislation entrusting the 
making of regulations governing the taking of migra¬ 
tory birds to the Federal Government. The Supreme 
Court has upheld both the treaty and the Act to give 
it effect (State of Missouri vs. Ray P. Holland, 252 
U. S. 416). 

As soon as the Federal law was established, the 
sale of ducks, geese, and other migratory birds was 
prohibited. This practice in the early days had led 
to disastrous inroads on the supply. Some of the old 
accounts of market hunters and the sale of game by 
the barrel and the wagon load are almost unbeliev¬ 
able when viewed through the eyes of present-day 
sportsmen. Spring shooting was stopped. This prac¬ 
tice had been particularly damaging because many 
of the birds had already paired and mated before 
leaving the southern wintering areas. 

The Treaty specified that no season could exceed 
3I/2 months’ duration; that no season for migratory 
game birds could begin earlier than September 1 or 
continue beyond March 10, except that hunting of 
shore birds might be permitted between August 16 
and January 31 in the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
and in the states bordering on the Atlantic Ocean 
wholly or in part north of Chesapeake Bay. The 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act provided that the hunt¬ 
ing of all migratory birds was prohibited except as 
might be permitted through regulations adopted by 
the Department and signed by the President of the 
United States. The privilege of hunting is thus 
purely permissive, and is not the birthright of any 
citizen. A subsequent treaty was signed between the 
United States and the United Mexican States in 1936. 
This further strengthened the authority of the Fed¬ 
eral Government and gave protection to a few species 
that migrate across the southern border but ao not 
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go to Canada. A great deal of progress has resulted 
from that original treaty sponsored and won by the 
conservationists of a generation ago. 

A means has been found effectively to control 
hunting—one of the factors in waterfowl manage¬ 
ment. True, it is only one part of a complicated job, 
but it is important. The regulation of the take by 
hunters is of more importance when waterfowl are 
on the decline than it is when birds are on the in¬ 
crease. When they are declining, every factor tend¬ 
ing to reduce the numbers becomes of greater sig¬ 
nificance. 

Decreasing the take by hunters is the only means 
of making rapid adjustments. There is little man 
can do in a hurry to change breeding conditions or 
to influence the elements of nature—the prime fac¬ 
tors in waterfowl production. When two or three or 
four years of successive droughts have lowered the 
water tables; when the dry, hot summer winds have 
sucked the ponds and potholes dry; when the grasses 
wither and burn while the ducklings are too small to 
travel and the old birds are in their flightless moult, 
disaster strikes. Then, the reduction from any cause 
of the remnants of the flocks that find strength 
enough to move southward is of great importance. It 
makes little difference whether ducks die of drought, 
disease, predation, or No. 6 shot. The result is the 
same. 

When on the other hand the years are good, when 
the marshes and ponds and potholes are filled with 
water and the vegetation is lush and green, when 
there are no late freezes or floods to destroy nests and 
young, then waterfowl can increase at a rapid rate. 
The clutches are large, and with good water condi¬ 
tions through the spring and summer large numbers 
of young can be brought through to the point where 
they will start winging southward in the fall. When 
those conditions prevail, the take by hunters is not 
so important. 

This common-sense approach has guided the mak¬ 
ing of waterfowl regulations from the day of the 
passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. It has 
not always been possible to keep the hunting 
pressure in exact tune with the supply of water- 
fowl, but that has been the sincere effort. In some 
years, admittedly, the restrictions may have been 
more severe than necessary, but in others they have 
not been restrictive enough. The latter was par¬ 
ticularly true during the early years of the recent 
decline in waterfowl populations. The Federal 
regulations did not reduce the take by hunters as 
soon as they should have. This we know in the light 
of later experience. This is one reason why the 
regulations needed to be so severe for the hunting 
seasons of 1963 and 1964. 

Duck Depressions. The present sorry plight of 
waterfowl represents the fourth duck depression 
within the memory of the older generation of 
waterfowl hunters. The first occurred around 1915 
when conservationists became alarmed at the de¬ 
creasing numbers of waterfowl. They forced 
through the treaty with Great Britain, and later 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. For a period of 
years following the passage of the Act and the 
inflation of Federal regulations, it appeared that 
the situation might be satisfactorily handled. How¬ 
ever, with increasing agricultural development 


leading to the drainage of more and more marshes, 
and the cultivation of greater and greater areas of 
lands in the prairie states, and with increasing 
human population and hunting pressure, water- 
fowl populations continued to decline gradually. 
Then came the drought of the early 30’s. Thou¬ 
sands of sloughs and potholes went dry, the water 
tables receded over the entire Great Plains area 
and the Prairie Provinces of Canada. Both sections 
have always been the cradle of production for the 
bulk of the ducks and geese of North America. 
We had approached another crisis, and the public 
again awakened to the necessity for action. 

Out of the crisis of the early 30’s came a demand 
for a more positive approach to waterfowl manage¬ 
ment. It was realized that the mere regulation of the 
annual take was not enough, that something needed 
to be done to restore the marshes that were being 
taken away from waterfowl. The nesting grounds 
must be safeguarded. 

Out of that crisis came the enactment of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Law, commonly 
known as the “Duck Stamp Act.” This provided 
that each hunter over 16 years of age must acquire 
and have with him when hunting waterfowl a $1 
Federal stamp in addition to his state hunting 
license, and that the money should be used for 
the establishment of sanctuaries and refuges, for 
law enforcement, and for research—the price has 
been raised to $3.00. Out of this crisis also came 
the public interest which resulted in the enactment 
of the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration law 
setting aside the 11 per cent excise tax on arms 
and ammunition for use by the states in wildlife 
restoration. Out of it came the move by American 
sportsmen for the restoration of marshes in Canada 
that led to the organization of “Ducks Unlimited.” 
All of these programs have gone a long way toward 
providing basic requirements for the protection 
and production of waterfowl, but they are still 
wholly inadequate. Recently, three successive years’ 
drought over the breeding marshes of the north 
central states and southern Canada, followed by a 
wet year with late freezes and floods in many areas, 
again brought the waterfowl population over much 
of the continent to a serious situation. In 1947 we 
were, in fact, experiencing another duck depres¬ 
sion. The fourth began with a severe drought in 
the 1950’s. 

Adjusting Harvest to Supply. Annual regulations 
under the authority of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act have now been made for many years. They 
have reflected the effort of the Federal Government 
to adjust the take by hunters to the yearly supply 
of birds. In the early days of the regulations, bag 
limits and seasons were liberal. Back in 1929 it was 
legal to kill 25 ducks and 8 geese daily during a 
3 to 31^ month season. The year 1930 saw the 
first large reduction in bag when the duck limit 
was cut to 15 birds per day and geese to 4, and 
possession limited to not over two days’ kill. As 
the waterfowl populations continued to decline, 
the limit was reduced to 12 ducks in 1933. In 1935, 
with the drought at its worst, and with waterfowl 
at the lowest point in history, the season was cut 
to 30 days, the bag limit to 10 ducks per day; 
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goose limits remained at 4 per day. Hunting was 
permitted only between 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. The 
use of bait and live decoys as a means of taking 
waterfowl was outlawed, and an intensified pro¬ 
gram of law enforcement was initiated. The shoot¬ 
ing of canvasbacks and redheads was completely 
prohibited in 1936, and the closed season on ruddy 
and bufflehead ducks continued. No hunting of 
brant on the Atlantic coast was permitted. 

This crisis led to better co-operation on the part 
of sportsmen in general, and to closer correlation be¬ 
tween the activities of the Federal Government and 
the various state fish and game departments. Many 
feared that waterfowl shooting was soon to be a 
thing of the past, and faced with a critical situation 
were then willing to see severe restrictions imposed 
where previously they had objected strenuously to 
curtailments. Again, this shows the normal American 
pattern of taking positive action in conservation 
matters only as the eleventh hour approaches. 

The refuge program was actively initiated. 
Through the dynamic endeavors of J. N. (“Ding”) 
Darling, then Chief of the Bureau of Biological Sur¬ 
vey, $6,000,000 were obtained for the restoration of 
breeding marshes. The first duck stamp sales brought 
in added moneys. During the first year (1935), 
$635,000 came into the fund, and was promptly spent 
for the acquisition of lands which could be devel¬ 
oped in the refuge program. The CCC and WPA 
programs furnished men and materials to construct 
dikes and dams and water-control structures looking 
to the day when rains would come again. Then the 
drought cycle broke, rains and spring snows again 
filled the prairie potholes and backed against the 
man-made impoundments, and the birds found 
them. 

The waterfowl began to build back in numbers. 
From the low of 27,000,000 in the year prior to 
1935, the next inventory showed a gradual increase. 
Later counts revealed an unexpectedly satisfactory 
upswing. The annual surveys showed populations 
coming back steadily until in 1944 the tally showed 
125,000,000 birds. 

As the waterfowl populations increased, so did the 
hunting privileges. The season was extended to 45 
days in 1938, to 60 days in 1940, to 70 days in 1942, 
and 80 days in 1944 and 1945. The ban on the shoot¬ 
ing of canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads, and 
ruddies was lifted in 1938. In 1944, when there was 
considerable crop damage in certain localized areas, 
5 mallards, widgeons, or pintails, in addition to the 
regular bag limit of 10 ducks, were permitted to be 
taken. The regulations were constantly adjusted to 
permit the taking of what was considered to be a safe 
margin of the annual increase. 

Since the early 3o’s, one factor became increasing¬ 
ly important. That was the number of hunters. Duck 
stamp sales gradually increased from the 635,000 in 
1934 to more than 1,400,000 in 1941. During the 
following two war years they dropped back. In 1944 
they were around 1,450,000. This, remember, was 
the year when there were an estimated 125,000,000 
birds, and when the season extended for 80 days and 
permitted an extra 5 ducks of certain then abundant 
species. Shells were scarce because of wartime restric¬ 
tions and the demand for munitions to fight the 
battles abroad. 


Unexpectedly, the number of duck stamps for 1945 
increased to 1,725,000. More ammunition was made 
available for hunting purposes than anyone thought 
would be possible. Drought struck the breeding 
grounds again. Waterfowl production tumbled, and 
the result was disastrous. The next annual inventory 
showed a falling off from 125,000,000 birds to 105,- 
000,000. Optimists who felt that the favorable water- 
fowl situation would continue indefinitely were in¬ 
credulous that the official counters should have lost 
20,000,000 ducks. The drought continued, but the 
hunting pressure increased. The duck stamp sales 
in 1946 totaled more than 2,000,000 while the curve 
of waterfowl populations took another nosedive. 
The inventory for that year showed a further re¬ 
duction of 25,000,000 birds to an estimated continen¬ 
tal population of about 80,000,000. The regulations 
reflected this decline. The season was reduced from 
70 to 45 days, the bag limits were reduced from 10 
ducks per day to 7. 

But the end was not in sight. The inventory in 
January 1947, which covered the birds surviving 
the 1946 season, indicated another tumble. The 
population had by that time dropped to an esti¬ 
mated 54,000,000 birds while the hunting pressure 
had risen. Even though the census figures indicated 
twice as many birds as in 1935, the hunting popula¬ 
tion had in the meantime more than trebled. And 
surely and inexorably the march of agriculture had 
progressed. The demands for grains had again made 
serious inroads on the waterfowl nesting areas. 

Faced with these facts, the Fish and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice adopted the only course open: to recom¬ 
mend further drastic curtailments on the take by 
hunters during the fall of 1947. The season was re¬ 
duced to 30 days for the states in the eastern half of 
the United States, and to 35 for the states in the 
western. This was based upon a more liberal supply 
of birds and less hunting pressure west of a line ex¬ 
tending from Minnesota to Louisiana. To compen¬ 
sate for the inequalities that always result during 
short seasons where the migration of birds depends 
upon unpredictable weather conditions, a new plan 
was evolved which would permit the states to select, 
within limits, two periods of 12 days each in lieu 
of the 30-day consecutive season, or two seasons of 14 
days, for states having the 35-day consecutive season. 
The bag limit was reduced to 4 ducks per day 
throughout the entire country. In addition, the 
shooting day was changed from a half-hour before 
sunrise to a half-hour before sunset to the period 
from sunrise to one hour before sunset, and hunting 
on the first day of any waterfowl season was not per¬ 
mitted before noon. 

Out of this crisis came the waterfowl regulations 
we know today. In 1948, the four Fly ways were 
established as the basis for managing the separate 
populations of waterfowl determined by banding 
returns. This led to the establishment of the 
various Flyway Councils, comprised of the federal, 
state and provincial waterfowl biologists and ad¬ 
ministrators concerned with each segment of the 
continental population. Species management, 
which began during this period, has now become 
customary. In some years, as in 1960-63, it has been 
necessary to close the season entirely on canvas- 
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backs and redheads or to permit only one or two 
birds of each of these species in the bag. More 
than ever it has become necessary for the duck 
hunter to be able to recognize the various species 
of waterfowl. 

Because of a diminishing area of wetlands, the 
increasing number of hunters, and the increased 
hunting time enjoyed by the average sportsman, 
it is unlikely that the duck hunting regulations 
can ever be liberalized far beyond the levels that 
exist today. Adjustments are made each year, how¬ 
ever, to fit changing conditions. 

Enforcement of Federal Regulations. No law or 

regulation is better than its observance, and it takes 
effective law enforcement to make the protective 
measures really effective. The average hunter wants 
to abide by the rules of the game. The bulk of them 
do. Yet, when they see someone else exceeding the 
bag limit, shooting out of season, or taking wildlife 
contrary to established rules of the game, they too 
may feel inclined to do likewise. Nothing is more 
aggravating to a duck hunter than to be sitting in 
his blind on a cold, frosty, morning patiently waiting 
for the opening hour, and then to have someone a 
few hundred yards distant open fire on the fleeting 
targets in the dim morning light. With the first shot 
the whole marsh is alive with fluttering birds. The 
mallards that were “in the bag” promptly move to 
safer waters miles away. 

Again, when the average hunter hears of the bait¬ 
ing and trapping of birds on his favorite marsh after 
the season has closed, and he knows full well that 
they are going into the illegal market in some large 
neighboring city, his natural feeling is “What’s the 
use!” He is sorely tempted to get his share while the 
getting is good, regardless of what his own conscience 
and the administrators say. 

Enforcement of the Federal regulations is a 
difficult task with the manpower that has been 
possible under present appropriations. If it were 
not for the wholehearted co-operation of the vast 
majority of the state fish and game departments, 
reasonable enforcement of the Federal regulations 
would not be possible. The states, with the excep¬ 
tion of one or two, do co-operate wholeheartedly. 
Many states have laws which provide that the state 
regulations governing the taking of migratory birds 
will automatically be the same as the Federal 
regulations, while others enable the state game 
departments to do so by regulatory action. Large 
numbers of violations where state offenses are also 
involved are prosecuted in state and local courts, 
and the remainder in the Federal courts. 

Because of the inadequacy of the staff of Federal 
game management agents, they must concentrate on 
co-operation with the state enforcement officers and 
on specializing in particularly difficult situations. 
“Flying squadrons”—several Federal officers teamed 
together—often descend en masse on areas where 
serious violations of the Federal regulations are re¬ 
ported. Under-cover agents or co-operating state offi¬ 
cers have preceded these crews and obtained in ad¬ 
vance positive leads and definite information re¬ 
garding illegal killing. 

During one winter, four agents moved into 
Georgia where there were reported to be frequent 
violations of the regulation prohibiting the shoot¬ 


ing of mourning doves over baited fields and in 
closed season. Wholeheartedly assisted by state 
rangers, the result was 156 arrests within a very 
short time. 115 offenders, some of them very 
prominent individuals, were hailed into Federal 
court and paid fines amounting to $2,982. Eight 
others were judged not guilty by a jury, and cases 
against 33 hunters were deferred. 

Several years ago rumors persisted that there was a 
ring of violators making large hauls of quail in 
northern Mississippi, central Arkansas, and southern 
Tennessee. After painstaking effort, a large shipment 
of birds was seized en route to market in Chicago. A 
man and his sons were convicted of the trapping and 
illegal taking of quail. This gang had removed thou¬ 
sands of birds from the fields of the South and sold 
them in the markets of the big cities of the North. 

The eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia 
have long been notorious for illegal traffic in water- 
fowl. Duck trapping has been common and most 
difficult to eradicate. The courts have held that 
the duck trapper must be caught in the act of 
taking the birds from the trap, which has made 
apprehension most difficult. Much has been done 
in recent years, however, through the use of air¬ 
planes for spotting and ground crews for the de¬ 
struction of these illegal devices. Wartime radio 
developments provided communication between 
the airplanes and the wardens on the marshes 
below, and put a definite crimp in the duck-trap¬ 
ping racket. 

A few years ago undercover work resulted in the 
arrest of 54 violators on the eastern shores of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia. It was found that waterfowl, 
taken illegally by trapping and by the long- 
barreled and powerful punt and battery guns, were 
dressed, packed in barrels with a layer of innocent¬ 
looking oysters on the top, and trucked with ship¬ 
ments of sea foods to Philadelphia and New York. 
Clever under cover work resulted in the conviction 
of a large number of the violators who had taken 
part in this illicit traffic. The cases were terminated 
in Federal court as follows: Jail sentences, 20 days 
(1); 30 days (4); 60 days (2); 3 months (2); 3 months 
suspended (2); 3 years suspended (2). Fines, $2,815 
(25); not guilty (5); dismissed (11). 

Funds for enforcement of the Federal regulations 
have fallen far behind the need. 


Wildlife Refuges. Refuges are an essential part of 
a sound wildlife management program. Federal 
refuges administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service on July 1, 1965 totaled 292, with an ag¬ 
gregate of 28,560,000 acres. Of these, 273 are in 
the continental United States south of Canada. 
All kinds of wdldlife are protected in the refuges, 
although all are especially designed for the tem¬ 
porary benefit of a few species. For instance, 
refuges that are managed primarily for waterfowl 
number 220 and include 2,589,292 acres of marsh 
and water. In addition there are some 66,000 acres 
of potholes and marshes—the waterfowl protection 
areas—in scattered locations in 57 counties in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 
One refuge, the Patuxent National Wildlife Re¬ 
search Center in Maryland, near Washington, 
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D. C., containing 2623 acres, is maintained for 
wildlife experimental purposes. 

Refuges have been established by various means. 
Many were acquired with duck stamp and other 
special funds. This has been particularly true of 
those established for the protection of waterfowl. 
Many of the big-game refuges were set aside on pub¬ 
lic domain and their use is shared jointly by game 
and livestock. The large Alaskan refuges are set aside 
for various species of game and in the main provide 
restrictions controlling settlement and other uses by 
man, although some prohibit hunting. Some refuges 
are superimposed upon impoundments created oy 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of En¬ 
gineers. Others have been set aside from lands ac¬ 
quired by the former Resettlement Administration. 
In fact, the Federal program has taken advantage of 
the acquisition of areas particularly suited for wild¬ 
life regardless of the original methods of acquisi¬ 
tion by the Federal Government. Several Federal 
areas are held in custody by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service but are actually administered by state fish 
and game departments under co-operative agree¬ 
ments. 

What Refuges Do. The Federal refuges, while 
forming an important part of the wildlife manage¬ 
ment program, provide many incidental uses. They 
furnish fishing and recreation for the local communi¬ 
ties. They serve as reservoirs for the production of 
birds and animals, the surpluses of which are live- 
trapped and transplanted to other areas. Some are 
managed in co-operation with the state fish and game 
departments as public shooting grounds for water- 
fowl. Others that are closed to waterfowl hunting 
are open for the taking of upland game such as quail, 
squirrels, and deer. Some are used for the holding of 
field trials, others for bow-and-arrow hunting for 
deer. All are open to nature lovers who find them 
interesting places to photograph and study the wild 
things of the areas. 

There is a popular misconception about refuges, 
particularly those devoted to the protection of water- 
fowl. Many hunters feel that the refuges merely take 
away the best hunting areas of the local community. 
They see birds in great masses within the refuge 
boundaries and resent the fact that there are not 
just as many on the outisde. They do not stop to 
think that one of the main reasons why there are 
birds in the sanctuary is that the hunters have been 
kept out. Otherwise, the ducks and geese would long 
since have gone elsewhere. Refuges provide food, en¬ 
vironment, and habitat as well as protection from the 
gun, and it is little wonder that the birds find them 
acceptable and use them. Refuges would not serve 
their fundamental and basic purpose if that were not 
the case. 

Experience has shown, however, that after a water- 
fowl refuge has been established and permitted to 
operate for a few years, the local hunters who or¬ 
iginally resented its establishment swing around to 
its support. They find that the refuge holds the 
birds in the vicinity longer and that as the ducks 
and geese use it the whole community gets better 
and longer hunting. Thus, a refuge serves as a bene¬ 
fit to the local hunter and at the same time provides 
the environment the waterfowl populations need as 
they move along the flight lanes. 


Of the entire wildlife refuge system, the waterfowl 
areas are probably of more importance to the aver¬ 
age hunter than are the other refuges. Here the Gov¬ 
ernment has attempted in small measure to reverse 
the trend of agricultural drainage and either to pro¬ 
tect from destruction natural marshes that are pro¬ 
ductive of waterfowl and other marsh-loving birds 
and animals or to restore them where agricultural 
drainage has run its course and proved to be unsuc¬ 
cessful. On many refuges the Government has re¬ 
stored marsh lands to their former status, to the de¬ 
light of the ducks and the geese. The waterfowl 
refuge program has to date emphasized the restora¬ 
tion of breeding marshes. This was a natural result 
of the efforts in the early stages of the program when 
production was so essential. Considerable progress 
has been made, however, in the establishment of 
areas to accommodate the birds on their wintering 
grounds and along the flight lanes. 

Waterfowl Breeding Refuges. Space will not per¬ 
mit the description of all of the refuges but a few 
outstanding examples will serve to emphasize the 
progress that has been made. The Malheur National 
Wildlife Refuge in Oregon, for instance, stands as a 
landmark of restoration—a reminder of how a once- 
productive area can be completely destroyed in a 
futile attempt to make it agriculturally profitable 
and how it can again be restored to wildlife. Malheur 
contains almost 175,000 acres including Malheur 
Lake. This body of water once produced myriads 
of ducks, geese, shore birds, and other aquatic forms 
of life. Then the waters from the Silvies and Blitzen 
Rivers which kept the lake alive were diverted for 
irrigation. The great Malheur Lake was turned into 
a veritable desert with the western whirlwinds twist¬ 
ing alkali dust skyward. After years of Herculean 
effort, a few staunch conservationists, including Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, former Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, were able to secure funds to 
purchase the Malheur lake bed and the P Ranch 
which owned the rights to the water that flowed into 
it. Life-giving water again flowed into the dusty lake 
bed. It is now one of the finest producing areas of 
the West. Somewhere near 2000 pairs of Canada 
geese nest there and some 8000 young are raised each 
season. Every species of waterfowl previously known 
to nest in the area has returned. More than 200 
species of birds and approximately 50 mammals, in¬ 
cluding antelopes, mule deer, and beavers, are found 
on the refuge. 

Another major project was the establishment of 
the Souris Refuges in north central North Dakota. 
At one time, the potholes bordering the Souris 
River, together with the natural marshes and sloughs 
along its banks, produced hundreds of thousands of 
waterfowl. The river heads in Canada, swings south¬ 
ward and eastward into the United States, and event¬ 
ually returns to Manitoba. The entire loop was for¬ 
merly exceedingly productive of marsh life before 
it fell into the hands of the drainage enthusiasts. 
The restoration of the Souris was one of the first 
large projects undertaken during the active period 
when Biological Survey Chief “Ding” Darling was 
at the helm. Bumie Murek, then State Director of 
the North Dakota Fish and Game Department and 
later Regional Director for the Biological Survey, 
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was one of the moving spirits in the restoration of 
this great marsh. The bottom lands were acquired, 
a dam was constructed which provides storage for 
112,000 acre feet of water in a reservoir now known 
as Lake Darling, and low cross dikes were con¬ 
structed across the floor of the valley. The drainage 
ditch that cuts a straight line down the middle of the 
Souris Valley was plugged and water returned to the 
land. The results were astonishing! Ducks that had 
known no haven in this vicinity since the drainage 
of the valley years before returned in large num¬ 
bers. Canada geese were brought in from other 
refuges and the Souris is again producing the hosts 
of wildlife that it did in the days of our forefathers. 

The Horicon Marsh in northern Wisconsin is an¬ 
other striking example of the restoration of an area 
unwisely, unprofitably, and unsuccessfully drained 
for agriculture. It is a large, saucerlike basin in the 
heart of highly productive farm lands in central 
Wisconsin. It, too, was gutted with drainage ditches 
and suffered utter destruction. It was, for years, too 
wet to farm and too dry to produce anything but 
sedge grasses and willows. Peat fires burned over 
much of it. 

When the Pittman-Robertson funds became avail¬ 
able, a co-operative arrangement was entered into 
between the State of Wisconsin and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service whereby the state acquired the 
southern portion of the marsh and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment the northern. The land has now been ac¬ 
quired and as soon as funds are available, dikes will 
be constructed, the drainage outlet will be plugged, 
and this marsh will again return to its virgin state. 
But wildlife has lost 50 years of production in the 
interim. 

Other refuges scattered across the northern tier 
of states are designed to produce waterfowl and other 
marsh-loving forms of life. They replace in small 
measure the habitat that has been taken away from 
them over the years. Many more are needed. Also, 
funds must be provided to make those that are al¬ 
ready in public ownership more productive than 
they are at present. Even in the present unfinished 
state of the program, these breeding refuges produce 
an important segment of the waterfowl population 
each year. 

Wintering Refuges. Because of early emphasis on 
the restoration of breeding areas, the wintering 
refuge portion of the program is far from complete. 
Winter habitat is just as important as breeding areas. 
After all, the birds that are produced in our own 
northern tier of states and in Canada and Alaska, 
spend six months of their lives either in migration 
or in winter quarters. Merely providing a place to 
nest is not enough. There must also be furnished 
food and protection during the long winter months 
when there is constant danger from predation and 
poaching. 

Some of the more important wintering refuges 
are St. Marks, located on the northwest coast of 
Florida, the magnificent Mattamuskeet Refuge of 
50,000 acres in eastern North Carolina, Back Bay in 
Virginia, the Wheeler Refuge in northern Alabama, 
the Sabine and Lacassine Refuges in Louisiana, the 
White River in Arkansas, Bitter Lakes and the 


Bosque del Apache in New Mexico, and the Sacra¬ 
mento, Colusa, Sutter, and Salton Sea areas in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Intermediate Refuges. Scores of refuges have been 
established for the accommodation of waterfowl on 
their flights to and from the nesting and wintering 
refuges. These include the magnificent Bear River 
Marsh in Utah which is also a great producer of 
ducks and geese, the Camas and Mud Lake Refuges 
in Idaho, the Valentine in Nebraska, Union Slough 
in Iowa, the Chautauqua in Illinois, and the Bombay 
Hook, Parker River, Black Water, Susquehanna 
Flats, and numerous others along the Atlantic Coast. 

All have an important place in waterfowl manage¬ 
ment. Every acre restored and maintained for the 
birds adds just that much to the program. It is still 
only half completed, and as the inroads of agricul¬ 
ture and industry progress, the situation will become 
more acute. 

Public Shooting. Refuges are established and main¬ 
tained not only as sanctuaries for wildlife. Por¬ 
tions of some of the larger of the migratory water- 
fowl areas also provide public shooting. The Bear 
River Refuge in Utah, for instance, provided more 
than 4500 man-days of hunting in the 1964 sea¬ 
son. Mattamuskeet, in North Carolina, has become 
one of the famous goose-shooting areas of the At¬ 
lantic coast. Here, the State Fish and Game De¬ 
partment manages the public shooting under a co¬ 
operative agreement with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. About 1500 man-days of hunting on this 
refuge is the average annual tally. Portions of 
Bowdoin and Medicine Lake in Montana, Deer 
Flat in Idaho, Havasu and Imperial along the 
California and Arizona borders, Lower Klamath 
and Tule Lakes in California, Ruby Lakes, Nevada, 
the Snake River in Idaho, and the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi extending through Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri furnish public shoot¬ 
ing for waterfowl. The Upper Mississippi Refuge, 
extending through five states, has about 20 per 
cent of the area set aside as refuge while the 
balance is open to the hunting of waterfowl and 
upland game and the trapping of fur animals. 

Deer hunting is permitted under state laws and 
in accord with state seasons on the Desert Game 
Range in Nevada, the Hart Mountain Antelope 
Refuge in Nevada, Pend Oreille in Washington, 
Lostwood and Lower Souris in North Dakota, 
Necedah in Wisconsin, San Andreas in New 
Mexico, Seney in Michigan, Trempeleau in Wis¬ 
consin, and other refuges. Quail hunters have had 
access to three refuges in the Southeast, the Caro¬ 
lina Sand Hills in South Carolina, the Piedmont 
Refuge in Georgia, and the Wheeler Refuge in 
northern Alabama. Elk hunting has been per¬ 
mitted on a portion of the Elk Refuge in western 
Wyoming. Squirrel hunting has been permitted on 
the Kentucky Woodlands in western Kentucky. A 
portion of the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range 
in Nevada has been set aside for the taking of 
antelope. 

Bow-and-Arrow Hunting. Bow-and-arrow hunting 
has come into prominence in many sections. The 
Federal refuges have furnished the locale for this 
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age-old sport. The Arrowwood Refuge in North 
Dakota, the Necedah in Wisconsin, and Black- 
beard Island off the coast of Georgia have been 
used for bow-and-arrow hunting of deer for many 
years. Some remarkable kills have been made. At 
Necedah the take during the first week end of the 
1946 season amounted to 86, wdiile archers for the 
entire season accounted for a total of 129 on this 
refuge. 

Live-Trapping. Refuges not only serve as sanctu¬ 
aries for wildlife. In some states the Federal 
refuges have proved to be the chief source of sup¬ 
ply for species that are desired for live-trapping 
and transplanting into areas where they have been 
extirpated through overshooting. Take the Aransas 
Refuge in Texas, for instance. 6469 whitetailed 
deer, 296 turkeys, and 166 raccoons have been live- 
trapped by the State of Texas and transferred to 
other areas. The Kentucky Woodlands has fur¬ 
nished deer, raccoon, and turkeys for transplanta¬ 
tion. The National Bison Range in Montana has 
furnished 315 deer and 264 elk for stocking pur¬ 
poses, mainly in Montana. The Wichita Refuge 
in Oklahoma has provided deer, wild turkeys, and 
raccoon. Blackbeard Island, off Georgia, has sup¬ 
plied white-tailed deer, the Seney Refuge in north¬ 
ern Michigan, muskrats, and the Elk Refuge in 
Wyoming has furnished elk that have gone to 
many different states. 

Field Trials. One of the principal jobs of a Super¬ 
intendent of a Federal Wildlife Refuge is to restore 
habitat, not only for the species for which the area 
is primarily suited, but for all other indigenous 
forms of birds and animals as well. This means the 
providing of food, cover, and environment. Quail, 
pheasants, grouse, and other upland birds find Fed¬ 
eral refuges a welcome home. 

As a result, these areas are rapidly becoming at¬ 
tractive for field trials. The Salt Plains Refuge in 
north central Oklahoma now provides a place for 
the spring field trials of the Northwest Oklahoma 
Sportsmen’s Association. The White River Refuge 
in Arkansas is used by the Arkansas Field Trial 
Club, while the Wheeler Refuge is the locale for 
the semiannual beagle trials for the state of Ala¬ 
bama. The Crab Orchard Refuge in southern 
Illinois, transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice by an act of Congress, is the home of the 
National Retriever Trials. This area has wide use 
for various types of outdoor recreation while at 
the same time supplementing the sorely lacking 
basic needs of waterfowl in the Mississippi fly way. 

Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration. The Pittman- 
Robertson Act of 1938 was proclaimed by its 
sponsors as the most constructive piece of Federal 
legislation since the enactment of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. Its years of operations have veri¬ 
fied the earlier predictions and it has, in fact, be¬ 
come one of the most potent tools in the national 
wildlife conservation program. This legislation set 
aside, in a special fund, the excise tax on sporting 
arms and ammunitions to be apportioned an¬ 
nually to the states on the basis of land area and 
the number of hunting-license holders in each 


state. It provided that the Federal funds should 
be spent in the ratio of $3 of Government moneys 
to $1 of state funds. The type of work to be under¬ 
taken was limited to the acquisition of lands, the 
development of those areas, and studies leading 
to improved management of the wildlife resources. 
Before a state may participate, it must insure that 
none of the license funds are diverted from the ad¬ 
ministration of the state fish and game depart¬ 
ments. 

Although the funds were to be derived from the 
annual income of the excise tax, they were still sub¬ 
ject to appropriation by the Congress. During the 
fiscal years 1939 to 1948 inclusive, the receipts from 
the tax amounted 10136,898,742. Appropriations for 
the same period, on the other hand, totaled only 
$23,431,273. Thus, more than $13,000,000 of re¬ 
ceipts now remain in this special fund because the 
Congress had never, before the fiscal year 1948, ap¬ 
propriated the entire income. On July 1, 1947, how¬ 
ever, which marked the beginning of the fiscal year 
1948, the Congress appropriated the entire income 
from tax. This amounted to slightly more than 
$9,000,000. This amount, when augmented by the 
25 per cent supplied by the states, gave a greater 
impetus to the wildlife restoration program than for 
any single earlier year in history. 

Although the state fish and game departments 
have the responsibility for the selection and execu¬ 
tion of the projects, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
must approve them. As a result, the Service exerts 
a great influence on the over-all program. The Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act is a truly co-operative approach 
to wildlife conservation. 

Surveys and Investigations. The Pittman-Robert- 
son program is practical. Its survey and investiga¬ 
tion projects are designed to find the answers to 
problems which constantly harass the state ad¬ 
ministrators. South Dakota, for example, shortened 
the pheasant season in 1946 when the findings of 
the Federal Aid personnel showed such action to 
be desirable. The Arizona game department re¬ 
opened the season on Gambel quail as a result of 
a Pittman-Robertson study. Minnesota has known 
for some time of an overpopulation of deer in two 
of the large state parks but it remained for the Fed¬ 
eral Aid personnel to gather the indisputable evi¬ 
dence of the serious overbrowsing of the range so 
that the administrators could carry their story to 
the public and gain approval for opening of the 
areas to hunting. Montana now opens specific areas 
to big game hunting on special permits to keep the 
elk and deer in proper balance with the food sup¬ 
ply. These were based on Pittman-Robertson 
studies. Nebraska has applied the findings of these 
investigations to the management of the deer herd 
on the Nebraska National Forest. Several states 
have wanted to open seasons on doe deer to keep 
the herds in balance with the food supplies but 
have been balked by public sentiment against the 
killing of females. Studies made by the Federal 
Aid crews have in several instances provided the 
data on which the departments could move with 
assurance. Louisiana and other Gulf Coast states 
formed large-scale development projects to restore 
coastal marshes for waterfowl and fur animals. 
























Many southern states are carrying on projects to 
establish lespedeza and other soil-binding legumes 
which are beneficial to quail. The New England 
states are using Pittman-Robertson findings to 
guide their policies on the management of wood¬ 
cock, grouse, and deer. 

During 1963, 182 projects of this nature were 
under way in 47 states. The published findings 
from these activities are becoming more numerous 
annually. Two hundred and twenty-six publica¬ 
tions telling of the results of these studies were 
issued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 

State wildlife technicians display a fine spirit of 
co-operation. There is no tendency among them to 
hoard newly devised improvements in methods and 
procedure. By publication, correspondence between 
workers, and personal contacts, anything new that 
will help the other fellow solve his problem is 
promptly and generously passed along. The state 
workers in Federal Aid maintain close co-operation 
with the research workers of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Purchase of Game Lands. In our American econ¬ 
omy, where the wild things of the forest and plains 
find increasing competition with human uses, the 
purchase of lands is becoming more important. 
Wildlife must have places devoted to its primary 
use if the American tradition of public hunting is 
to survive. The Federal Aid program has furnished 
the wherewithal to do that job of land acquisition. 
Since 1939 the states have acquired about 2,500,000 
acres of land at an average cost of a little more 
than $25 per acre. Minnesota has acquired slightly 
more than 209,000 acres of land with Pittman- 
Robertson moneys. Ten states have purchased 
more than 100,000 acres each. Forty-seven states 
have acquired lands with Federal Aid funds. Those 
states that are buying land with the aid of Federal 
funds were in a land-purchase program prior to 
the initiation of the Pittman-Robertson Act. They 
are working on a sound foundation and the future 
records of hunting in those states will justify their 
bold approach to the perpetuation of public hunt¬ 
ing in those states. 

Development Projects. Projects of this nature are 
concerned chiefly with the restoration and improve¬ 
ment of land and water areas to provide food, cover, 
and water for wildlife. The activities are varied and 
dependent on the problems at hand. 

During 1964, 48 states improved game refuges 
and public shooting grounds by fencing, posting, 
plowing of fire breaks, seeding of food patches, 
planting trees, shrubs, and vines and constructing 
service roads, buildings, and water-control struc¬ 
tures. 

Construction work on the Ogden Bay project in 
Utah, the first project approved under Federal Aid 
in 1938, was resumed after suspension during the 
war. This is a combination refuge and public 
shooting ground. The State of Utah reports that 
more than 10,000 hunters used it in 1964. Soil 
improvement projects were popular, particularly in 
the southern states. Five southeastern states con¬ 
tinued the distribution of lespedeza seeds and other 
seedlings. About 1,500,000 trees, shrubs, and vines 
were planted on public and private lands through 
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Federal Aid. Approximately 45 miles of fence were 
constructed to protect wildlife plantings from graz¬ 
ing. Restocking of game and birds on depleted 
ranges was carried on by nearly all states. In one 
year Montana set an all-time record by successfully 
trapping and transplanting 772 antelope under the 
Pittman-Robertson program. Texas moved 628 
antelope to suitable but vacant ranges. Eight states 
transplanted and released 2137 deer. Five hundred 
beaver were live-trapped and restocked by seven 
states. Alabama, Arkansas, and Kentucky trans¬ 
planted 108 raccoons, Colorado and Montana 70 
bighorn sheep; Wyoming transplanted elk. Game 
birds, including wild turkeys, pheasants, grouse, 
and quail, were transplanted. All of these projects 
will lead to better hunting in the future. 

River Basin Studies. Most river systems of the 
United States have been surveyed for dams at some 
future time to be constructed to create hydroelectric 
power, irrigation, or to supply water navigation. 
Though not all of the plans will materialize, many 
will eventually be adopted in the course of human 
progress. Every change in the flow of a river means 
an alteration in its suitability for aquatic life—fish, 
birds, and plants. Many impoundments, particular¬ 
ly in the slow, sluggish rivers of the central United 
States, will benefit wildlife. Dams will check the 
spring floods, will permit the deposition of silt that 
has been stripped from the fertile soils by spring 
floods. Water that is now too murky for fish or birds 
will become clear and cool. If present plans material¬ 
ize, the Missouri River, which has had a reputation 
since frontier days of being “too thin to plow and too 
thick to drink,” will be altered by a series of im¬ 
poundments which, it is hoped, will make of it a 
clear, cool stream. Bass, bluegills, pickerel, pike, and 
perhaps even trout, will be a welcome change to the 
sucker and cat fishing now found infrequently along 
the Missouri. 

At the same time, the plans for the control of the 
rampaging Missouri will wipe out certain waterfowl 
refuges that have already been established at heavy 
expense of duck-stamp and other hard-won conserva¬ 
tion moneys. It is inevitable that any change in a 
major river system will alter the natural conditions 
with some benefit and some loss to wildlife. The 
flooding of some waterfowl refuges in the Missouri 
River basin, the diversion of existing water rights 
from others, and the general upset in the existing 
scheme of things will most assuredly alter the pres¬ 
ent waterfowl conservation program. 

In the development of the Columbia River of the 
Northwest for hydroelectric power and for naviga¬ 
tion, it is entirely possible that the dams to be con¬ 
structed on the main stream will wipe out the val¬ 
uable runs of salmon and steelheads in the upper 
reaches of the river. These have already been elimi¬ 
nated above the Grand Coulee Dam. Future dams 
now in prospect will, in the opinion of many fishery 
technicians, likewise eliminate the salmon migra¬ 
tions for many more miles of the upper Columbia 
and the Snake. 

In order that the construction agencies and the 
Congress might have the benefit of expert guidance 
in matters pertaining to the fish and wildlife re¬ 
sources influenced by the alteration of the river 
systems, Public Law 732 was enacted. This provides 
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that the Fish and Wildlife Service, in co-operation 
with the fish and game departments of the various 
states, shall review the plans of the construction 
agencies and submit reports dealing with the wildlife 
aspects of each project. Probable damage and bene¬ 
fits are evaluated. Suggestions are made as to how 
alterations may be made in the plans to change 
wildlife losses to gains. As an example, fluctuating 
reservoirs are not productive of either wildlife foods 
or of suitable conditions for spawning fish. The 
draw-downs leave the submerged aquatics high and 
dry, killing them and exposing the spawning beds 
of fishes. The construction of low-sill dams along 
inflowing tributary streams, however, can provide 
shallow marshes with stable water levels productive 
of environment suitable for both ducks and fish. 
In other instances, fishery values can be increased if 
an adequate flow of waters below the dam is re¬ 
leased throughout the season. If a refuge is sub¬ 
merged, plans are made to replace it at some other 
point. The cost of replacing a fish hatchery or a 
waterfowl marsh, either state, Federal, or privately 
owned, should be a part of the cost of the project 
just the same as the cost for moving of a highway or 
a railroad that is to be flooded by the impoundment. 

A great deal of progress has been made. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service has a staff of biologists and 
engineers in each of its five regional offices. These 
people w T ork in close collaboration with the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, and with 
the personnel of the state fish and game depart¬ 
ments. They attempt to find how the impoundments 
created with public funds can be made of greatest 
benefit to the public. 

Training the Experts. The job of providing suit¬ 
able environment for the wild birds and animals 
of the forest and the prairies requires a great deal 
of skill and “know-how.” Here we are working with 
forms of life that are difficult to observe and with 
conditions that are often beyond the control of man. 
Trained observers and research workers must find 
the answers to many of the complex problems if 
wildlife management is to be a success, and if live 
targets are to be supplied for the ever-growing army 
of hunters going afield each fall. 

Realizing that the existing schools were not turn¬ 
ing out graduates rapidly enough, “Ding” Darling, 
when Chief of the Biological Survey, perfected a 
plan for a co-operative approach to the problem. 
Through co-operation of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, a scientific organization financed by priv¬ 
ate contributions, the state fish and game depart¬ 
ments, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, ten co¬ 
operative Research and Training Units were estab¬ 
lished at land-grant colleges distributed from Maine 
to Oregon, and from Ohio to Texas. These units 
provide practical courses in wildlife management, 
and are equipped to award Ph.D. degrees. More 
than 500 graduates have left these co-operative train¬ 
ing units since their establishment. These men have 
gone into every phase of wildlife management. They 
have staffed the Pittman-Robertson program. They 
occupy numerous positions with state fish and game 
departments, with the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and with other Federal agencies administering lands 
and waters. The Wildlife Training Unit program 
has been one foundation of scientific wildlife man¬ 


agement. The field is far from saturated. There is 
still room for capable workers, and from present 
indications this demand will continue for years to 
come. 

Conclusions. The average man who buys a hunt¬ 
ing license once a year and spends either a few days 
or the entire season afield usually thinks little about 
the fundamental requirements of keeping his fav¬ 
orite sport alive. He seldom pauses to reflect that 
the state hunting license he buys, the duck stamp, 
or the few dollars of taxes that he pays on shells, 
or on that new gun he has bought for the season, 
are the only contribution he makes toward supply¬ 
ing the birds and animals that he seeks when he 
goes afield. He may spend a hundred dollars or 
more for boats, or clothing, or guns, or guides, or 
something to keep him warm on a frosty morning, 
and never complain. Yet his only contribution to 
production has been the wholly insignificant license 
fee and the minor hidden taxes on his equipment. 
He never sits down to think about the complicated 
machinery required to keep the sport alive in this 
complex civilization which is our American way 
of life. 

The state fish and game departments are doing 
a magnificent job in attempting to provide wildlife 
in reasonable numbers. The land-use agencies, such 
as the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and others, con¬ 
tribute in great measure. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, through the regulations governing the take 
of migratory birds, through the program of refuges, 
through close co-operation with the states and all 
the others that make up this complicated machine, 
attempts to keep the needs of wildlife constantly in 
every program of land and water use. This task will 
become more difficult as time goes on but a thorough 
understanding on the part of the hunting public 
of the many interrelationships and problems will go 
far toward improved management of the resource. 


Waterfowl Regulations 

“How in the name of common sense,” many duck 
hunters ask, “can a bunch of sw r ivel-chair biologists 
in Washington make sensible regulations govern¬ 
ing my favorite sport—duck hunting?” The same 
question might just as well be posed by a goose, 
woodcock, or dove hunter. All are equally en¬ 
thusiastic about their own favorite brand of hunt¬ 
ing, and equally positive in their ideas about 
bureaucrats. 

The answer is that the bureaucrats do not know, 
nor do they claim to know, the exact numbers of 
birds, and they deny emphatically that the regula¬ 
tions are based upon the star-gazing propensities 
of swivel-chair biologists. They are not. The 
migratory bird hunting “privileges” (and they are 
just that under the terms of the treaties with 
Great Britain and Mexico) are based each year on 
a mass of data collected from January 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, and covering the continent from Point 
Barrow to Yucatan. The annual inventories, made 
at the close of each hunting season and represent- 






















ing the potential breeding population for the fol¬ 
lowing year, are mere yardsticks. They are not 
accurate counts, so hunters should not start figur¬ 
ing their share on the basis of those millions. These 
annual surveys give trend figures which are valu¬ 
able guides when it comes to making regulations. 
But they are only one of many indices used in 
determining the seasons and bag limits each year. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the method of 
determining migratory bird regulations is to show 
how they were made in a typical year. Here it is: 

Winter Inventory. The idea of attempting to es¬ 
timate the continental waterfowl population orig¬ 
inated at the time of the duck depression of the 
early i93o’s. Everyone knew the birds were at a 
dangerously low level, but just how low was prob¬ 
lematical. Observers were mobilized in all parts of 
the country and asked to estimate the waterfowl 
populations on the wintering areas where the birds 
were concentrated. January was chosen as the logical 
month, because then the birds are most concentrated 
on their wintering grounds. The entire staff of 
trained field workers of the Biological Survey- 
biologists, wardens, and refuge supervisors—partic¬ 
ipated. Adjustments were made in the figures to 
compensate for the areas not covered, and the figure 
that came out of the adding machine was 27,000,000. 
That was in 1934. 

The same system has been used annually each 
year since that date, although refinements have 
been made. More areas have been covered; air¬ 
planes, blimps, and helicopters have been pressed 
into service. Aerial photographs have been used to 
check, verify, and correct ground estimates. New 
techniques have been evolved. Adjustments in the 
method of calculation have followed, but basically 
the principle is the same. The inventory in January 
is based upon the participation of hundreds of 
individuals. It includes almost the entire field 
force of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
co-operators in state game departments, the Army 
Air Forces, the Naval Air Service, the Coast Guard, 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, and 
National Park Service, besides many individual 
volunteers. These selected observers estimate water- 
fowl concentrations on areas with which they have 
been familiar for years. By conducting the survey 
simultaneously, then assembling and analyzing the 
reports, a reasonably accurate over-all showing 
of trends in population is possible. If anyone knows 
a better way, the Wildlife Service would be glad 
to have it. 

During the inventory, amphibious planes with 
trained observers fly down the east coast of Mexico 
past Yucatan to Panama and returned along the 
western shore of Latin America to California. 

Spring Flights. The winter inventory is far from 
being the only data used to judge waterfowl trends. 
Each of the managers of the 230 waterfowl refuges, 
scattered along the migration lanes from California 
and the Gulf states to the Canadian border, supply 
information about the spring flights. They report 
constantly on whether the birds moving northward 
to the breeding grounds appear to be more numer¬ 
ous or fewer in numbers. The Federal game man¬ 
agement agents and a host of state wardens send 
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in their observations. The numerous interested pri¬ 
vate observers tell the Service what they see. 

Summer Observations. As the migratory hordes of 
waterfowl in good years, and the trickle of birds in 
poor seasons, reach the breeding grounds, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service intensifies its efforts to learn 
the facts. Trained observers with airplanes, autos, 
and canoes are dispatched to Canada and Alaska. 
The refuge managers of all of the Federal refuges, 
where waterfowl rear their young, keep a constant 
watch. The Federal game management agents, in 
close co-operation with state game department field 
personnel, exert special efforts to keep abreast of 
what is happening in the private homes of the ducks 
and geese. Reports come in to Washington regularly. 
Surface water conditions, weather data, precipita¬ 
tion records, temperatures, and drought prospects 
are carefully checked and weighed against the all- 
important element of the time when waterfowl pass 
the helpless stage of the summer moult. If they can 
survive on the nesting grounds until mid-July they 
are reasonably safe. 

Not only waterfowl receive this special attention. 
Observers from the co-operative research units and 
the field staff report on the singing ground censuses 
of woodcock, and the nesting success of mourning 
doves. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, in co-operation 
with the Canadian Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, arrange for 4 trained ob¬ 
servers to spend the summer in Canada. These men 
are not all Service biologists. All, however, work 
as a team. Airplanes are used, which carry observ¬ 
ers 32,000 miles over the breeding ranges. Twenty- 
eight thousand additional miles are covered by 
auto, by canoe, and on foot. In Alaska, observers in 
Service airplanes cover 7000 miles. New techniques 
in sampling are developed. Aerial photography has 
been brought into play more than ever before. Out 
of all this comes quantitative data on the number 
of potholes, on the number of breeding pairs of 
ducks per square mile of the different types of 
breeding area, and on other factors important to 
breeding ground appraisal. 

The work in Canada is closely correlated with 
observations by Canadian officials. Some of these 
men go by canoe far northward into sections which 
cannot be serviced with present airplane equipment. 
The provincial and central government officials of 
Canada work in complete harmony and unity with 
the observers from the United States. The Wildlife 
Management Institute, too, aids greatly in this in¬ 
vestigation and co-operates in the intensive coverage 
of Manitoba and eastern Canada. 

The Waterfowl Advisory Committee. As soon as 
the January inventory figures have been assembled 
and the total struck, it is plainly evident whether 
the waterfowl population has increased, or, as in 
recent years, taken another nosedive. It is then safe, 
on the basis of current knowledge, to start discuss¬ 
ing the next season’s regulations. The spring obser¬ 
vations serve as a check on the winter inventory 
and the breeding ground studies tell what the pop¬ 
ulation is running into in the way of nesting con¬ 
ditions and producing young. 

To get a wide cross section of opinion, the di- 
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rector of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild¬ 
life meets annually with a Waterfowl Advisory 
Committee. This is comprised of one representative 
each from the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, the Wildlife Man¬ 
agement Institute, The Wildlife Society, the Inter¬ 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conser¬ 
vation Commissioners, and the National Audubon 
Society; and two representatives from each flyway 
council. The four flyway councils are made up of 
state fish and game administrators and technical 
wildlife personnel in the state and federal agencies. 
At each meeting of the Waterfowl Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, the Canadian Wildlife Service and the game 
administrators of the various Canadian provinces 
are invited to send observers. 

The Advisory Committee reviews the proposed 
regulations in the light of existing waterfowl con¬ 
ditions. All opinions and recommendations are 
noted for consideration in preparing the final rec¬ 
ommendations. These are then presented to the 
Secretary of the Interior for his consideration and 
the finalization of the regulations. 

The Take by Hunters. Special effort is made to 
determine the kill and cripple losses during the 
previous fall hunting season. This is a most diffi¬ 
cult task and requires the co-operation of the in¬ 
dividual hunter if it is to be anywhere near accu¬ 
rate. In some years, questionnaires are mailed to 
co-operating sportsmen. Purchasers of duck stamps, 
selected at random, are often asked to return the 
wings of ducks or the tails of geese, which can be 
used to determine the composition by age and sex 
of the wild flocks as well as the success of individual 
hunters. Other data are secured by the game man¬ 
agement agencies of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and the kill estimates of the various 
state game departments. These may be based upon 
personal estimates and bag checks in the field, 
through sportsmen’s clubs, or by the observation 
of state field personnel. 

Analyzing the Data. Days on end are spent by per¬ 
sonnel in the Service’s regional offices and in the 
Central Office compiling, reviewing, and digesting 
the material that comes in from all these sources. 
Liberal use is made of electronic computers based 
in the Wildlife Research Center in Laurel, Mary 
land, in evaluating the data. Three basic 
elements—the potential breeding population of each 
species, as determined by the January inventory; 
the estimated take by hunters in the various fly- 
ways; and the number of hunters as indicated by 
duck stamp sales—form the basis for the prelim¬ 
inary calculations of what the season and bag limit 
should be. These initial regulations are subject to 


modification by further restrictions if the breeding 
ground data gives evidence of the need. 

Determining the Regulations. On the basis of this 
mass of information, it may be decided that the 
duck season in the Atlantic and Mississippi fly- 
ways should be limited to 45 days but that the 
geese in these same flyways can stand a full 60 days 
without cutting into future breeding stocks. 
Mallards, canvasbacks, and redheads may have suf¬ 
fered seriously as a result of drought or excessive 
hunting pressure. Thus it may be decided to reduce 
the bag limit on these species below that allowed 
for other species, or to close the season completely 
for hunting these birds. 

On the other hand, breeding grounds feeding 
the Central and Pacific flyways may have larger 
populations of nesting birds and lie outside the 
major drought areas. So hunters in these flyways 
may be permitted from five to ten extra days of 
duck hunting and a full limit of mallards. In 
future years, the situation in the western and 
eastern flyways may be reversed. 

Once the framework of the regulations has been 
established, the responsible fish and game depart¬ 
ments are notified of the Service’s ideas on the 
hunting seasons and bag limits. They may be told 
that no season can begin earlier than October 7 
or extend beyond January 6 but that their views 
are needed as to the seasons that will best meet 
their local conditions. 

Issuing the Regulations. After the review by state 
fish and game directors, and minor adjustments to 
compensate for special conditions in some states, 
the Migratory Bird Hunting Regulations are sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior. After his 
approval, they clear through the Department of 
Justice, the Department of State and the Archives. 
The law formerly required that only the President 
of the United States could sign the regulations. 

Subsequently the authority to make regulations 
was vested in the Secretary of the Interior. After 
publication in the Federal Register, they become 
effective. This complicated process of making reg¬ 
ulations accounts, in part, for the reluctance of the 
Service to recommend changes after they have 
been adopted. 

The Aftermath. As soon as the regulations have 
been published, the Commissioner and staff of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service brace themselves for the 
attack, knowing that there will be a barrage of 
criticism and name-calling. It always happens, re¬ 
gardless of what the regulations may be. 

The officials find solace in one fact: They can 
deny with a perfectly clear conscience the charge 
that the migratory bird regulations are the result 
of snap judgment by swivel-chair biologists. 
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Ducks Unlimited 

“Co-operation unlimited” well might be used in 
descriptive paraphrase of one of the most colorful 
and widely representative conservation agencies in 
the world of sport, for the combined efforts of men 
literally in all corners of the North American con¬ 
tinent are making it possible for Ducks Unlimited, 
as one great unit, to aid substantially in the fight 
for perpetuation of wild waterfowl. 

International Ducks Unlimited is the only organ¬ 
ization working entirely to increase these birds and 
maintain their number. Its only function is to 
help keep these classic birds at greatest numbers pos¬ 
sible and to assure the permanency of the venerable 
sport of wildfowling. 

This useful conservation group, guided by mem¬ 
ber-sportsmen of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba, has gone to the very heart of waterfowl 
roduction, where it feels the greatest return can be 
ad in bird numbers. That is in western Canada 
where extensive air and ground surveys by scientists 
and sportsmen in the middle 1930’s revealed that 
most North American ducks nest and breed. 

The area of operations is within the Dominion’s 
far-reaching borders of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba. These are “prairie provinces” whose 
marshland nesting and feeding advantages have 
been favored for as long as man remembers by 
parent ducks in the age-old, instinctive purpose of 
rearing feathered youngsters. 

Ducks Unlimited’s program is a giant one. Appli¬ 
cation of this program is a many-sided task. It means 
a fight against drought which can parch lush marsh¬ 
lands, turn them into desert wastes, and cause the 
destruction of millions of helpless nesting water- 
fowl caught in such death-traps. Stabilized water 
levels lessen this killing factor. Controlled water 
levels made possible by dam construction also can 
check the loss of legions of wild breeding ducks by 
floods bom of melting snow waters during the early 
spring breeding season. Predators must be fought— 
predators such as crows which rob nests and destroy 
millions of ducks in embryo. Marsh fires, which 
sweep their devastation over nesting areas, must be 
beaten down and offset by the construction of fire¬ 
guards. Advantages of duck nesting areas developed 
by engineering must be maintained. These all are 
part of Ducks Unlimited's program to keep wild 
water birds winging southward from the Dominion’s 
sprawling range. 

To counter adversity and to maintain production 
at highest levels possible, Ducks Unlimited develops 
in every conceivable way the most efficient use pos¬ 
sible by man of land and water resources. This 
experienced sportsmen’s conservation organization 
knows that Nature can be helpful, but that she can 
be destructive, too. Its program has been designed 
to capitalize on Nature’s better moods and to fight 
her when she becomes unkind. 

The program calls for the strategic placing of 
dams to stabilize water levels in vital duck-nesting 
areas in all of the three Canadian prairie provinces. 
Marsh restoration and management has become 
one of Ducks Unlimited’s most useful and effective 
weapons. 

Examples of different types of construction and 


area developments that have become a part of this 
conservation agency’s record are the Bracken and 
Knapp dams, the Big Grass Marsh, and the Louis¬ 
iana Lakes. These are representative of many other 
mediums of duck production established by the 
organization in the field in all three provinces. 

Bracken Dam (Project No. 50) and Knapp Dam 
(Project No. 63) were built jointly by Ducks Un¬ 
limited and the Manitoba government to improve 
wildlife production on 131,000 acres of Saskatch¬ 
ewan River Delta marsh. This area is operated by 
the Manitoba Government as a wildlife production 
block. Development is designed to protect water 
levels against drought and flood. 

An outstanding example of restoration is Big 
Grass Marsh (Project No. 1) in Manitoba. This 
marsh had been drained unwisely in a land-promo¬ 
tion scheme. Municipalities, government, and priv¬ 
ate owners co-operated with Ducks Unlimited to 
build dams to hold snow runoff waters and to re¬ 
store lakes and ponds. Municipalities and private 
owners have organized a co-operative to manage the 
50,000-acre marsh, under Ducks Unlimited’s guid¬ 
ance, and to harvest the annual muskrat crop by 
which the area is kept self-supporting. 

In its basic program of putting water to work 
Ducks Unlimited has developed a vast number of 
areas throughout the great duck-nesting range—or 
“Duck Factory,” as it is called. One of these develop¬ 
ments is known as Louisiana Lakes (Project No. 
112-128) in southern Alberta. Land and water were 
provided by authorities and ranchers. Surplus irri¬ 
gation water for this development is led over the 
prairies to create 14 lakes and ponds for the ducks. 
Many others have been created similarly. 

Since it was founded, Ducks Unlimited has built 
more than 600 waterfowl-producing projects. These 
control water on more than 1,000,000 acres, with 
a shoreline in excess of 5,000 miles. Since 1938, 
DU has spent nearly $10,000,000 in Canada. Its 
projects range in size from 50 acres to the vast 
Cumberland Marsh project, which will cover nearly 
500,000 acres. 

As part of an over-all management program, 
Ducks Unlimited has surveyed all important water- 
fowl areas in Saskatchewan to establish a priority 
as a safeguard against ill-advised drainage. Initial 
steps on a similar project have been made in 
Manitoba. 

Ducks Unlimited does not consider itself a re¬ 
search organization, but it co-operates closely with 
other organizations and agencies in research activi¬ 
ties. Nearly 130,000 ducks and 3,000 geese have 
been banded by the organization’s men in the field. 
This furnishes valuable data on waterfowl distribu¬ 
tion and flyway patterns. Many miles of barbed- 
wire fencing have been erected in the three prairie 
provinces to protect nesting areas from trampling 
by cattle. Miles of fireguards have been cleared to 
prevent harmful marsh fires. Furthermore, Ducks 
Unlimited has made the people of Canada and the 
United States more conservation conscious. 

These all are extensive accomplishments which 
will be enlarged upon with a future program of ex¬ 
pansion assuring even more producing acreages and 
projects than those which already have become iden¬ 
tified with this eminent restoration movement. 
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Ducks Unlimited, Inc., or DU, an appellation 
used by legions of sportsmen in friendly recognition, 
was incorporated in the District of Columbia on 
Jan. 29, 1937. It is non-profit and non-political. The 
pressing need for a game restoration organization 
such as Ducks Unlimited became manifest with dis¬ 
closures that climaxed a series of surveys and in¬ 
vestigations into causes of a sweeping aecrease in 
the wild duck population during the early 1930’s. 
Those surveys were sponsored by More Game Birds 
in America, Inc., A Foundation, of New York, and 
actually the parent of Ducks Unlimited. More Game 
Birds was formed by a group of nationally known 
businessmen and sportsmen who financed extensive 
research into the general status of game birds and 
waterfowl. 

This survey undertaking, begun in 1930, was op¬ 
erated on a five-year plan to check conditions on 
principal wild duck breeding grounds in the north- 
central United States and in the provinces of Can¬ 
ada. The investigations disclosed that drought was 
rampant. Millions of ducklings were found to be 
perishing annually as enormous marsh areas dried 
up each summer. Predatory birds and animals were 
also taking a heavy toll. 

It was on these findings that More Game Birds in 
America advocated an extensive program in the 
United States and Canada for restoration and man¬ 
agement of wildfowl breeding grounds. But a dis¬ 
astrous depression had hit the United States and 
legislation to finance such a program was defeated. 
Further, the Foundation’s report revealed that more 
than 70 per cent of North America’s ducks favored 
Canadian prairie breeding grounds. The conserva¬ 
tion-minded sportsmen behind More Game Birds 
agreed that the job should be done privately by 
sportsmen wanting to help preserve these birds and 
wildfowling. 

The Foundation agreed for a three-year period 
to sponsor and finance their newborn association 
so that it could start its restoration and management 
job in the Dominion’s duck-breeding areas. A new 
conservation idea had been put upon the ways and 
was ready for launching but it needed a suitable 
identification. A number of names were suggested. 
None of them, however, seemed appropriate. Fi¬ 
nally, at a gathering of four leaders of the group, the 
cue came from an observation by one of those pres¬ 
ent that to operate in Canada a Canadian affiliate 
organization or company would be necessary. Such 
a company, in order to take legal title to lands, must 
be incorporated under laws of the Dominion. Legal 
designation of a Canadian corporation is the word 
“Limited.” The name “Ducks, Limited” was sug¬ 
gested, but one of the quartet exploded: “Ducks, 
Limited? Never! What we want is Ducks Unlim¬ 
ited.” Thereupon sprouted the name which has be¬ 
come a byword among sportsmen from one coast of 
the United States to another and from Canada to 
Mexico and Cuba. Newly tagged Ducks Unlimited 
rolled up its sleeves and went to work. 

DU has two units. One is Ducks Unlimited, Inc., 
the United States association. The other Ducks Un¬ 
limited (Canada), the field organization. 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc., is governed by a Board 
of Directors comprising 30 of the most represen¬ 


tative business and professional men and sportsmen 
in the United States and Canada. This board elects 
national officers, has general direction of the work 
of the corporation, and administers its affairs. The 
Board meets annually for two-day sessions at cities 
chosen from year to year. All national officers and 
trustees serve without remuneration. 

The Directors elect vice-presidents who, in turn, 
take over the reins of six especially assigned regions 
in various sections of the country—North Atlantic, 
Middle Atlantic, Gulf, Mississippi, West Central, 
and Pacific. 

Actual work of fund-raising is done by voluntary 
committees in the various states. These committees 
have raised, and there has been sent to the Canadian 
affiliate for waterfowl restoration work, over $8,- 
300,000. Additional large sums are catalogued an¬ 
nually to meet future field expansion work. 

Ducks Unlimited (Canada), as the field organi¬ 
zation, applies funds contributed by sportsmen 
where they will do the most good. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the Dominion as a non-profit 
company and is administered from a head office in 
Winnipeg. 

Expansion of DU in the field is being met by a 
steady growth in membership to swell the already 
widespread list of active, subscribing members and 
an equal number of contributors. 

In 1947 DU chapters also were organized in 
Mexico with representative sportsmen who, like 
their fellow wildfowlers in Canada and the United 
States, are working in an international cause that, 
clearly, has become one of the finest co-operative 
efforts among men in the whole, wide world of 
sport. 

National Headquarters of Ducks Unlimited, Inc., 
are at 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Federal Laws Relating to the 
Protection of Wildlife 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF MIGRATORY BIRDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 1 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas a convention between the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the protection of migratory birds in the United States and 
Canada was concluded and signed by their respective plenipo¬ 
tentiaries at Washington on the 16th day of August 1916, the 
original of which convention is word for word as follows: 

1 Signed at Washington, Aug. 16, 1916; ratification advised 
by the Senate Aug. 29, ratified by the President Sept. 1, and 
by Great Britain Oct. 20; ratifications exchanged Dec. 7, and 
proclaimed Dec. 8, 1916; 39 Stat. 1702. 
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Whereas many species of birds in the course of their annual 
migrations traverse certain parts of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas many of these species are of great value as a source 
of food or in destroying insects which are injurious to forests 
and forage plants on the public domain, as well as to agricul¬ 
tural crops, in both the United States and Canada, but are 
nevertheless in danger of extermination through lack of ade¬ 
quate protection during the nesting season or while on their 
way to and from their breeding grounds; 

The United States of America and His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
being desirous of saving from indiscriminate slaughter and of 
insuring the preservation of such migratory birds as are either 
useful to man or harmless, have resolved to adopt some uni¬ 
form system of protection which shall effectively accomplish 
such objects and to the end of concluding a convention for 
this purpose have appointed as their respective plenipoten¬ 
tiaries; 

The President of the United States of America, Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Hon. Sir Cecil Arthur 
Spring Rice, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., etc., His Majesty’s ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Washington; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their re¬ 
spective full powers, which were found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed to and adopted the following ar¬ 
ticles: 

Article I. The high contracting powers declare that the 
migratory birds included in the terms of this convention shall 
be as follows: 

1. Migratory game birds: 

(a) Anatidae or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, 
geese, and swans. 

(b) Gruidae or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and 
whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallidae or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora 
and other rails. 

(d) Limicolae or shorebirds, including avocets, curlew, 
dowitchers, godwits, knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, 
sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turnstones, willet, wood¬ 
cock, and yell owl egs. 

(e) Columbidae or pigeons, including doves and wild 
pigeons. 

2. Migratory insectivorous birds: Bobolinks, catbirds, chica- 
dees, cuckoos, flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming birds, 
kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, nighthawks or bull-bats, nut¬ 
hatches, orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, 
titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, wax-wings, whippoorwills, 
woodpeckers, and wrens, and all other perching birds which 
feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 

3. Other migratory nongame birds: Auks, auklets, bitterns, 
fulmars, gannets, grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, 
loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and terns. 

Article II. The high contracting powers agree that, as an 
effective means of preserving migratory birds, there shall be 
established the following close seasons during which no hunt¬ 
ing shall be done except for scientific or propagating purposes 
under permits issued by proper authorities. 

1. The close season on migratory game birds shall be be¬ 
tween March 10 and September 1, except that the close season 
on the Limicolae or shorebirds in the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada and in those States of the United States bordering 
on the Atlantic Ocean which are situated wholly or in part 
north of Chesapeake Bay shall be between February 1 and 
August 15, and that Indians may take at any time scoters for 
food but not for sale. The season for hunting shall be further 
restricted to such period not exceeding 31^ months as the 
high contracting powers may severally deem appropriate and 
define by law or regulation. 

2. The close season on migratory insectivorous birds shall 
continue throughout the year. 

3. The close season on other migratory nongame birds shall 
continue throughout the year, except that Eskimos and 
Indians may take at any season auks, auklets, guillemots, 
murres, and puffins, and their eggs, for food and their skins 
for clothing, but the birds and eggs so taken shall not be 
sold or offered for sale. 


Article III. The high contracting powers agree that dur¬ 
ing the period of 10 years next following the going into effect 
of this convention there shall be a continuous close season 
on the following migratory game birds, to wit: 

Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whooping 
cranes, swans, curlew, and all shorebirds (except the black¬ 
breasted and golden plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, woodcock, 
and the greater and lesser yellowlegs); provided that during 
such 10 years the closed seasons on cranes, swans, and curlew 
in the Province of British Columbia shall be made by the 
proper authorities of that Province within the general dates 
and limitations elsewhere prescribed in this convention for 
the respective groups to which these birds belong. 

Article IV. The high contracting powers agree that special 
protection shall be given the wood duck and the eider duck 
either (1) by a close season extending over a period of at 
least 5 years, or (2) by the establishment of refuges, or (3) by 
such other regulations as may be deemed appropriate. 

Article V. The taking of nests or eggs of migratory game 
or insectivorous or nongame birds shall be prohibited, except 
for scientific or propagating purposes under such laws or 
regulations as the high contracting powers may severally deem 
appropriate. 

Article VI. The high contracting powers agree that the 
shipment or export of migratory birds or their eggs from 
any State or Province, during the continuance of the close 
season in such State or Province, shall be prohibited except 
for scientific or propagating purposes, and the international 
traffic in any birds or eggs at such time captured, killed, taken, 
or shipped at any time contrary to the laws of the State or 
Province in which the same were captured, killed, taken, or 
shipped shall be likewise prohibited. Every package contain¬ 
ing migratory birds or any parts thereof or any eggs of migra¬ 
tory birds transported or offered for transportation from the 
United States into the Dominion of Canada, or from the 
Dominion of Canada into the United States, shall have the 
name and address of the shipper and an accurate statement 
of the contents clearly marked on the outside of such package. 

Article VII. Permits to kill any of the above-named birds, 
which under extraordinary conditions may become seriously 
injurious to the agricultural or other interests in any par¬ 
ticular community, may be issued by the proper authorities 
of the high contracting powers under suitable regulations pre¬ 
scribed therefor by them, respectively, but such permits shall 
lapse or may be canceled at any time when, in the opinion 
of said authorities, the particular exigency has passed, and no 
birds killed under tnis article shall be shipped, sold, or offered 
for sale. 

Article VIII. The high contracting powers agree themselves 
to take, or propose to their respective appropriate law-making 
bodies, the necessary measures for insuring the execution of 
the present convention. 

Article IX. The present convention shall be ratified by 
the President of the United States of America, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His 
Britannic Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible, and the convention shall take 
effect on the date of the exchange of the ratifications. It shall 
remain in force for 15 years, and in the event of neither of 
the high contracting powers having given notification 12 
months before the expiration of said period of 15 years of its 
intention of terminating its operation, the convention shall 
continue to remain in force for 1 year and so on from year 
to year. 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate and have here¬ 
unto affixed their seals. 

[seal] Cecil Spring Rice, 

[seal] Robert Lansing. 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on 
both parts, and the ratifications of the two Governments were 
exchanged in the city of Washington on the 7th day of 
December 1916: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America, have caused the 
said convention to be made public, to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens 
thereof. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 8th day of December 
in the year of our Lord 1916, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the 141st. 

[seal] Woodrow Wilson. 

By the President: 

Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State. 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE UNITED MEXICAN STATES 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 
AND GAME MAMMALS 1 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas a convention between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States providing for the protection of 
migratory birds and game mammals was concluded and signed 
by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Mexico 
on the seventh day of February, one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-six, the original of which convention, being in the 
English and Spanish languages, is word for word as follows: 

Convention Between the United States of America and the 

United Mexican States for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds and Game Mammals 

Whereas some of the birds denominated migratory, in their 
movements cross the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, in which countries they live temporarily; 

Whereas it is right and proper to protect the said migratory 
birds, whatever may be their origin, in the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, in order that the 
species may not be exterminated; 

Whereas for this purpose it is necessary to employ adequate 
measures which will permit a rational utilization of migratory 
birds for the purpose of sport as well as for food, commerce, 
and industry; 

The Governments of the two countries have agreed to con¬ 
clude a convention which will satisfy the above-mentioned 
need and to that end have appointed as their respective pleni¬ 
potentiaries: The Honorable Josephus Daniels, representing 
the President of the United States of America, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the Honorable Eduardo Hay, representing the 
President of the United Mexican States, General Lazaro Car¬ 
denas, who have exhibited to each other and found satisfac¬ 
tory their respective full powers, conclude the following 
convention: 

Article I. In order that the species may not be exterminated, 
the high contracting parties declare that it is right and proper 
to protect birds denominated as migratory, whatever may be 
their origin, which in their movements live temporarily in 
the United States of America and the United Mexican States, 
by means of adequate methods which will permit, insofar as 
the respective high contracting parties may see fit, the utiliza¬ 
tion of said birds rationally for the purpose of sport, food, 
commerce, and industry. 

Article II. The high contracting parties agree to establish 
laws, regulations, and provisions to satisfy the need set forth 
in the preceding article, including: 

(A) The establishment of closed seasons, which will pro¬ 
hibit in certain periods of the year the taking of migratory 
birds, their nests or eggs, as well as their transportation or 
sale, alive or dead, their products or parts, except when pro¬ 
ceeding, with appropriate authorization, from private game 
farms or when used for scientific purposes, for propagation, 
or for museums. 

^Signed at Mexico City, Feb. 7, 1936; ratification advised by 
the Senate Apr. 30, 1936, ratified by the President Oct. 8, 1936, 
and by Mexico Feb. 12, 1937; ratifications exchanged and pro¬ 
claimed Mar. 15, 1937; 50 Stat. 1311. 


(B) The establishment of refuge zones in which the taking 
of such birds will be prohibited. 

(C) The limitation of their hunting to 4 months in each 
year, as a maximum, under permits issued by the respective 
authorities in each case. 


(D) The establishment of a closed season for wild ducks 
from the 10th of March to the 1st of September. 

(E) The prohibition of the killing of migratory insectivor¬ 
ous birds, except when they become injurious to agriculture 
and constitute plagues, as well as when they come from 
reserves or game farms: Provided, however , That such birds 
may be captured alive and used in conformity with the laws 
of each contracting country. 

(F) The prohibition of hunting from aircraft. 

Article III. The high contracting parties respectively agree, 
in addition, not to permit the transportation over the Amer- 
ican-Mexican border of migratory birds, dead or alive, their 
parts or products, without a permit of authorization provided 
for that purpose by the government of each country, with the 
understanding that in the case that the said birds, their parts 
or products are transported from one country to the other 
without the stipulated authorization, they will be considered 
as contraband and treated accordingly. 

Article IV. The high contracting parties declare that for the 
purpose of the present convention the following birds shall 
be considered migratory: 


Migratory game birds: 
Familia Anatidae. 
Familia Gruidae. 

Familia Rallidae. 

Familia Charadriidae. 
Familia Scolopacidae. 
Familia Recurvirostridae. 
Familia Phalaropodidae. 
Familia Columbidae. 
Migratory nongame birds: 
Familia Cuculidae. 
Familia Caprimulgidae. 
Familia Micropodidae. 
Familia Trochilidae. 
Familia Picidae. 

Familia Tyrannidae. 
Familia Alaudidae. 
Familia Hirundinidae. 


Migratory nongame birds— 
Continued: 

Familia Paridae. 

Familia Certhiidae. 
Familia Troglodytidae. 
Familia Turdidae. 

Familia Mimidae. 

Familia Sylviidae. 

Familia Motacillidae. 
Familia Bombycillidae. 
Familia Ptilogonatidae. 
Familia Laniidae. 

Familia Vireonidae. 
Familia Compsothlypidae. 
Familia Icteridae. 

Familia Thraupidae. 
Familia Fringillidae. 


Others which the Presidents of the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States may determine by common 
agreement. 

Article V. The high contracting parties agree to apply the 
stipulations set forth in article III with respect to the game 
mammals which live in their respective countries. 

Article VI. This convention shall be ratified by the high 
contracting parties in accordance with their constitutional 
methods and shall remain in force for fifteen years and shall 
be understood to be extended from year to year if the high 
contracting parties have not indicated twelve months in ad¬ 
vance their intention to terminate it. 

The respective plenipotentiaries sign the present conven¬ 
tion in duplicate in English and Spanish, affixing thereto 
their respective seals, in the City of Mexico, the 7th day of 
February of 1936. 

[seal] Josephus Daniels, 

[seal] Eduardo Hay. 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on 
both parts and the ratifications of the two Governments were 
exchanged in the city of Washington on the fifteenth day of 
March, one thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, on 
which day the convention entered into force in accordance 
with an understanding reached by an exchange of notes signed 
on February 10 and February 11, 1936, by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the United Mexican States and the Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States of America at the city of Mexico. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, have caused the 
said convention to be made public to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States of America and 
the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
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caused the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifteenth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-seven and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and sixty-first. 

[seal] Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By the President: 

Cordell Hull, 

Secretary of State. 

MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 1 * 

An act to give effect to the conventions between the United 
States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington August sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, and between the United States and 
the United Mexican States for the protection of migratory 
birds and game mammals concluded at the city of Mexico 
February seventh, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That this 
act shall be known by the short title of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

Sec. 2. That unless and except as permitted by regulations 3 
made as hereinafter provided, it shall be unlawful at any 
time, by any means or in any manner, to pursue, hunt, take, 
capture, kill, attempt to take, capture, or kill, possess, offer for 
sale, sell, offer to barter, barter, offer to purchase, purchase, de¬ 
liver for shipment, ship, export, import, cause to be shipped, 
exported, or imported, deliver for transportation, transport or 
cause to be transported, carry or cause to be carried, or receive 
for shipment, transportation, carriage, or export, any migra¬ 
tory bird, or any part, nest, or egg of any such birds, included 
in the terms of the conventions between the United States 
and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds con¬ 
cluded August 16, 1916, and the United States and the United 
Mexican States for the protection of migratory birds and game 
mammals concluded February 7, 1936. 

Sec. 3. That, subject to the provisions and in order to carry 
out the purposes of the conventions, the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture is authorized and directed, from time to time, having due 
regard to the zones of temperature and to the distribution, 
abundance, economic value, breeding habits, and times and 
lines of migratory flight of such birds, to determine when, to 
what extent, if at all, and by what means, it is compatible 
with the terms of the conventions to allow hunting, taking, 
capture, killing, possession, sale, purchase, shipment, trans¬ 
portation, carriage, or export of any such bird, or any part, 
nest, or egg thereof, and to adopt suitable regulations permit¬ 
ting and governing the same, in accordance with such deter¬ 
minations, which regulations shall become effective when 
approved by the President. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to ship, transport, or carry 
by any means whatever, from one State, Territory, or District 
to or through another State, Territory, or District, or to or 
through a foreign country, any bird, or any part, nest, or egg 
thereof, captured, killed, taken, shipped, transported, or car¬ 
ried at any time contrary to the laws of the State, Territory, or 
District in which it was captured, killed, or taken, or from 
which it was shipped, transported, or carried. It shall be un¬ 
lawful to import any bird, or any part, nest, or egg thereof, 
captured, killed, taken, shipped, transported, or carried con¬ 
trary to the laws of any Province of the Dominion of Canada 
in which the same was captured, killed, or taken, or from 
which it was shipped, transported, or carried* 

It shall be unlawful to import into the United States from 
Mexico, or to export from the United States to Mexico, any 
game mammal, dead or alive, or parts or products thereof. 


1 Act of July 3, 1918, 40 Stat. 755, as amended by Act of June 

20, 1936, 49 Stat. 1555—16 U. S. C. 703-711. 

3 Full text of regulations governing the taking, possession, 
shipment, etc., of migratory game birds may be obtained upon 
request to the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

*Sec. 4 applies to both migratory and nonmigratory birds. 


except under permit or authorization of the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture in accordance with such regulations as he shall pre¬ 
scribe having due regard to the laws of the United Mexican 
States relating to the exportation and importation of such 
mammals or parts or products thereof and the laws of the 
State, District, or Territory of the United States from or into 
which such mammals, parts, or products thereof are proposed 
to be exported or imported, and the laws of the United States 
forbidding importation of certain live mammals injurious to 
the interests of agriculture and horticulture, which regulations 
shall become effective as provided in section 3 hereof. 

Sec. 5. That any employee of the Department of Agriculture 
authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the pro¬ 
visions of this act shall have power, without warrant, to arrest 
any person committing a violation of this act in his presence 
or view and to take such person immediately for examination 
or trial before an officer or court of competent jurisdiction; 
shall have power to execute any warrant or other process is¬ 
sued by an officer or court of competent jurisdiction for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act; and shall have 
authority, with a search warrant, to search any place. The 
several judges of the courts established under the laws of the 
United States, and United States commissioners, may, within 
their respective jurisdictions, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause, issue warrants in all such cases. All 
birds or parts, nests, or eggs thereof, captured, killed, taken, 
shipped, transported, carried, or possessed contrary to the 
provisions of this act or of any regulations made pursuant 
thereto shall, when found, be seized by any such employee, or 
by any marshal, or deputy marshal, and, upon conviction of 
the offender or upon judgment of a court of the United States 
that the same were captured, killed, taken, shipped, trans¬ 
ported, carried, or possessed contrary to the provisions of this 
act or of any regulation made pursuant thereto, shall be for¬ 
feited to the United States and disposed of as directed by the 
court having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 6. That any person, association, partnership, or cor¬ 
poration who shall violate any of the provisions of said con¬ 
ventions or of this act, or who shall violate or fail to comply 
with any regulation made pursuant to this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to pre¬ 
vent the several States and Territories from making or en¬ 
forcing laws or regulations not inconsistent with the provi¬ 
sions of said conventions or of this act, or from making or en¬ 
forcing laws or regulations which shall give further protection 
to migratory birds, their nests, and eggs, if such laws or reg¬ 
ulations do not extend the open seasons for such birds beyond 
the dates approved by the President in accordance with sec¬ 
tion 3 of this act. 

Sec. 8. That until the adoption and approval, pursuant to 
section 3 of this act, of regulations dealing with migratory 
birds and their nests and eggs, such migratory birds and their 
nests and eggs as are intended and used exclusively for scien¬ 
tific or propagating purposes may be taken, captured, killed, 
possessed, sold, purchased, shipped, and transported for such 
scientific or progagating purposes if and to the extent not in 
conflict with the laws of the State, Territory, or District in 
which they are taken, capured, killed, possessed, sold, or pur¬ 
chased, or in or from which they are shipped or transported 
if the packages containing the dead bodies or the nests or eggs 
of such birds when shipped and transported shall be marked 
on the outside thereof so as accurately and clearly to show 
the name and address of the shipper and the contents of the 
package. 

Sec. 9. That there is authorized to be appropriated, from 
time to time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions and to accomplish the purposes of said conven¬ 
tions and this act and regulations made pursuant thereto, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized out of such moneys 
to employ in the city of Washington and elsewhere such per¬ 
sons and means as he may deem necessary for such purpose 
and may cooperate with local authorities in the protection of 
migratory birds and make the necessary investigations con¬ 
nected therewith. 
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Sec. 10. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of 
this act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of 
competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgement shall 
not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder thereof, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, para¬ 
graph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy in 
which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. n. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the breeding of migratory game birds on farms and preserves 
and the sale of birds so bred under proper regulations for the 
purpose of increasing the food supply. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall become effective immediately 
upon its passage and approval. 

FEDERAL AID TO WILDLIFE RESTORATION ACT 1 

An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in 

wildlife restoration projects, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with 
the States, through their respective State fish and game de¬ 
partments, in wildlife-restoration projects as hereinafter set 
forth; but no money apportioned under this Act to any State 
shall be expended therein until its legislature, or other State 
agency authorized by the State constitution to make laws 
governing the conservation of wildlife, shall have assented to 
the provision of this Act and shall have passed laws for the 
conservation of wildlife which shall include a prohibition 
against the diversion of license fees paid by hunters for any 
other purpose than the administration of said State fish and 
game department, except that, until the final adjournment of 
the first regular session of the legislature held after the pas¬ 
sage of this Act, the assent of the Governor of the State shall 
be sufficient. The Secretary of Agriculture and the State fish 
and game department of each State accepting the benefits of 
this Act shall agree upon the wildlife-restoration projects to 
be aided in such State under the terms of this Act and all 
projects shall conform to the standards fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act the term “wildlife- 
restoration project” shall be construed to mean and include 
the selection, restoration, rehabilitation, and improvement of 
areas and land or water adaptable as feeding, resting, or breed¬ 
ing places for wildlife, including acquisition by purchase, con¬ 
demnation, lease, or gift of such areas or estates or interests 
therein as are suitable or capable of being made suitable 
therefor, and the construction thereon or therein of such 
works as may be necessary to make them available for such 
puposes and also including such research into problems of 
wildlife management as may be necessary to efficient admin¬ 
istration affecting wildlife resources, and such preliminary or 
incidental costs and expenses as may be incurred in and about 
such projects; the term “State fish and game department” shall 
be construed to mean and include any department or division 
of department of another name, or commission, or official or 
officials, of a State empowered under its laws to exercise the 
functions ordinarily exercised by a State fish and game depart¬ 
ment. 

Sec. 3. An amount equal to the revenue accruing during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and each fiscal year there¬ 
after, from the tax imposed by section 610, title IV, of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 169), as heretofore or hereafter 
extended and amended, on firearms, shells, and cartridges, is 
hereby authorized to be set apart in the Treasury as a special 
fund to be known as “The Federal aid to wildlife-restoration 
fund” and is hereby authorized to be appropriated and made 
available until expended for the purposes of this Act. So 
much of such appropriation apportioned to any State for any 
fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof is au¬ 
thorized to be made available for expenditure in that State 
until the close of the succeeding fiscal year. Any amount ap¬ 
portioned to any State under the provisions of this Act which 
is unexpended or unobligated at the end of the period during 
which it is available for expenditure on any project is au¬ 
thorized to be made available for expenditure by the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture in carrying out the provisions of the Migra¬ 
tory Bird Conservation Act. 

*Act of Sept. 2, 1937, 50 Stat. 917—16 U. S. C. 669. 


Sec. 4. So much, not to exceed 8 per centum, of the revenue 
covered into said fund in each fiscal year as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may estimate to be necessary for his expenses in 
the administration and execution of this Act and the Migra¬ 
tory Bird Conservation Act shall be deducted for that pur¬ 
pose, and such sum is authorized to be made available there¬ 
for until the expiration of the next succeeding fiscal year, and 
within sixty days after the close of such fiscal year the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture shall apportion such part thereof as re¬ 
mains unexpended by him, if any, and make certificate thereof 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the State fish and game 
departments on the same basis and in the same manner as is 
provided as to other amounts authorized by this Act to be ap¬ 
portioned among the States for such current fiscal year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, after making the aforesaid deduc¬ 
tion. shall apportion the remainder of the revenues in said 
fund for each fiscal year among the several States in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, that is to say, one-half in the ratio which the 
area of each State bears to the total area of all the States and 
one-half in the ratio which the number of paid hunting- 
license holders of each State in the preceding fiscal year, as 
certified to said Secretary by the State fish and game depart¬ 
ments, bears to the total number of paid hunting-license 
holders of all the States: Provided, That the apportionment 
for any one State shall not exceed the sum of $150,000 an¬ 
nually; Provided further, That where the apportionment to 
any State under this section is less than $15,000 annually, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may allocate not more than $15,000 
of said fund to said State to carry out the purposes of this Act 
when said State certifies to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
it has set aside not less than $5,000 from its fish and game 
funds or has made, through its legislature, an appropriation in 
this amount, for said purposes. 

Sec. 5. Within sixty days after the approval of this Act the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to each State fish and game department the 
sum which he has estimated to be deducted for administering 
and executing this Act and the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act and the sum which he has apportioned to each State for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and on or before Febru¬ 
ary 20 next preceding the commencement of each succeeding 
fiscal year shall make like certificates for such fiscal year. Any 
State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this Act shall 
notify the Secretary of Agriculture to this effect within, sixty 
days after it has received the certification referred to in this 
section. The sum apportioned to any State which fails to 
notify the Secretary of Agriculture as herein provided is au¬ 
thorized to be made available for expenditure by the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture in carrying out the provisions of the Migra¬ 
tory Bird Conservation Act. 

Sec. 6. Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
Act shall by its State fish and game department submit to the 
Secretary of Agriculture full and detailed statements of any 
wildlife-restoration project proposed for that State. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that such project meets with 
the standards set up by him and approves said project, the 
State fish and game department shall furnish to him such 
surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates therefor as he may 
require: Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall approve only such projects as may be substantial in 
character and design and the expenditure of funds hereby 
authorized shall be applied only to such approved projects 
and if otherwise applied they shall be replaced by the State 
before it may participate in any further apportionment under 
this Act. Items included for engineering, inspection, and un¬ 
foreseen contingencies in connection with any works to be 
constructed shall not exceed 10 per centum of the cost of such 
works and shall be paid by the State as a part of its contribu¬ 
tion to the total cost of such works. If the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture approves the plans, specifications, and estimates for 
the project, he shall notify the State fish and game department 
and immediately certify the fact to the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon set aside 
so much of said fund as represents the share of the United 
States payable under this Act on account of such project, 
which sum so set aside shall not exceed 75 per centum of the 
total estimated cost thereof. No payment of any money ap¬ 
portioned under this Act shall be made on any project until 
such statement of the project and the plans, specifications, 
and estimates thereof shall have been submitted to and ap¬ 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Sec. 7. When the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that any 
project approved by him has been completed or, if involving 
research relating to wildlife, is being conducted, in compliance 
with said plans and specifications, he shall cause to be paid 
to the proper authority of said State the amount set aside for 
said project: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, 
in his discretion, from time to time, make payments on said 
project as the same progresses; but these payments, including 
previous payments, if any, shall not be more than the United 
States’ pro-rata share of the project in conformity with said 
plans and specifications. Any construction work and labor in 
each State shall be performed in accordance with its laws and 
under the direct supervision of the State fish and game depart¬ 
ment, subject to the inspection and approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and in accordance with rules and regulations 
made pursuant to this Act. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the State fish and game department of each State may jointly 
determine at what times and in what amounts payments, as 
work progresses, shall be made under this Act. Such payments 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, on warrants 
drawn by the Secretary of Agriculture against the said fund 
to such official or officials, or depository, as may be designated 
by the State fish and game department and authorized under 


WHAT TO DO WHEN LOST 

Precautions. Intelligent use of compass and map 
will normally prevent hunters from becoming lost 
from their headquarters. But when unusual con¬ 
ditions exist, such as being caught in a sudden snow¬ 
storm or losing one’s sense of direction in the excite¬ 
ment of pursuing game, it is quite possible to get 
confused and forget the way back. Because there is 
no guarantee against the occurrence of such an emer¬ 
gency, every hunter should know how to cope with 
it when it does occur. 

A conference with companions or guide to discuss 
measures which can be followed should one of the 
party fail to return at night should be held on the 
first day. This is also a good time to be sure each 
hunter is supplied with essential pathfinding mate¬ 
rial that will help him survive such a mishap. 

Equipment. Everyone needs a compass and a map. 
(See above, p. 942.) Should some lack maps, 
sketches of the surrounding country can be made for 
them by a guide or hunter familiar with the region. 
Or the individual can make his own map (see pp. 
942-944) by taking exploring hikes out in each of 
the main directions. 

Besides compass and map, each hunter should 
always carry a stout knife and a waterproof match¬ 
box. The knife can be pocket or belt type. Either 
will cut poles for emergency shelter and fuel for sig¬ 
nal and warming fires as well as skin out big game. 
Four and one-half inches is a good length for sheath 
blades; one inch shorter will serve in pocket models. 
The knife should be keenly sharp and so carried that 
it cannot be lost. A safety strap about the handle of 
the belt knife holds it securely in the sheath. Smaller 
models can be stored in a pocket with button-down 
flap or tied to the belt with a rawhide thong. 

The matchbox must be genuinely waterproof to 
resist rain and perspiration. A good test is to sub¬ 
merge it in water overnight. If the matches inside 
strike readily next morning, the box is tight. It is 
vitally necessary to keep this box filled. To guar¬ 
antee that it is, hunters should carry an extra supply 
for smoking and other ordinary purposes. 

These four articles comprise the very minimum of 


the laws of the State to receive public funds of the State. 

Sec. 8. To maintain wildlife-restoration projects established 
under the provisions of this Act shall be the duty of the States 
according to their respective laws. 

Sec. 9. Out of the deductions set aside for administering and 
executing this Act and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to employ such 
assistants, clerks, and other persons in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, to be taken from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service; to rent or construct buildings outside of the city of 
Washington; to purchase such supplies, materials, equipment, 
office fixtures, and apparatus; and to incur such travel and 
other expenses, including purchase, maintenance, and hire of 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles, as he may deem necessary 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture shall make an annual 
report to the Congress of the sum set apart in “The Federal 
aid to wildlife restoration fund,’’ giving detailed information 
as to the projects and expenditures therefor. 


equipment one should pack to avoid being lost. 
Some add a light belt or pocket ax which speeds up 
the work of building shelters and cutting enough 
firewood to last an entire night. It is useful also to 
chop bone framework when dressing out big game. 
Axes add to one’s load but should certainly be car¬ 
ried when freezing and colder temperatures prevail. 
Several sandwiches or candy bars or both can be 
profitably added to these bare essentials. If the 
hunter does not get lost he will eat and enjoy them 
anyway. But in case misfortune does strike, the food 
will be a big morale builder, especially if darkness 
prevents him from finding small game after the 
shelter is built. 

Self-Control. Just as vital as these items to help 
a lost hunter master his predicament is a cool head. 
He must not submit to fear or panic when he sud¬ 
denly realizes that he does not know in which direc¬ 
tion to go. Fear and panic only make things worse. 
Unless a lost man forces himself to remain calm, he 
cannot think clearly and will have two strikes called 
on him at the start. After all, what is there to fear? 
Wilderness ground holds no dire hidden danger. 
The hunter wears warm wool clothing, he has a gun, 
ammunition, knife, matches, and sandwiches. Ex¬ 
ploring pioneers have in the past traveled great 
unmapped spaces with no more. 

Lost people who retain their self-possession are in¬ 
variably found or find their own way out. A night 
spent under the stars may bring small discomforts 
but nothing serious or fatal. One can easily survive a 
day or two without food. But that is seldom neces¬ 
sary, since the hunter has his gun and small game 
like rabbits, grouse, or a porcupine can usually be 
killed. The worst thing is a blizzard or driving rain, 
and many times the lost man is able to build pro¬ 
tection against that. 

The first thing to do when lost is to climb a tree 
or hill and look for some familiar landmark. Many 
cases of being lost never go beyond this stage because 
the hunter sights a recognizable landmark and from 
it orients his position and that of home. 
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But if he does not do so he should sit down and, 
by thinking hard, try to recall incidents, facts, or 
objects encountered along his back trail that furnish 
clues to the direction of camp. Other lost cases end 
here when the hunter succeeds in unraveling enough 
of his route to return along it. The importance of 
remaining calm and unworried can be realized now. 
Scared minds are incapable of logical, accurate 
thought. 

Several actions can help induce calmness. Smok¬ 
ing is one. Drinking water and eating a sandwich 
(one only now) are others. A little vigorous exercise 
like climbing a tree and gathering wood for a fire 
also assist. If he is at all jittery—and a lost hunter has 
plenty of reason for feeling that way—he should 
briskly busy himself for a few minutes or until he has 
been able to conquer and dispel his fear. 

If a lost man decides with reasonable certainty 
that he is north of camp, he can produce his compass, 
take a southerly bearing across the country and fol¬ 
low it back. Should he through some dire misfortune 
have lost the compass or left it at camp, he can use 
the sun to determine direction roughly. During 
hunting seasons the sun usually sets considerably 
south of west. How much can be checked on the 
hunter's first evening^in camp. 

Even when it is covered by thin clouds the sun still 
casts a faint shadow and can be located by it. A 
match stick or knife blade stood erect on some bright 
surface like a thumbnail or scrap of paper will throw 
a dim shadow behind it. The sun lies out in front of 
the object and in line with this shadow. 

Shove a stick upright into the ground in a flat, 
open area. Mark the tip of the shadow. After some 
10 minutes, again mark the shadow’s tip. A straight 
line connecting the first mark with the second will 
run roughly from west to east. The accuracy of 
this should also be checked the first day in camp. 

If the hunter lacks compass and sunlight, he can 
check with certain nature signs. They are not in¬ 
fallible but usually prove fairly accurate when the 
evidence of a number are averaged together. Moss 
usually (but not always) grows thickest on the side 
of a tree that receives the least sun because more 
dampness exists there. Moss deposits are accord¬ 
ingly thicker on the north or nearly north sides of 
the trunk. Good trees to test stand out by them¬ 
selves where they are not heavily shaded by others. 
Moss can be thickest on the south face of a tree if 
that side is continually in deep shade. 

The thickness of a tree’s bark and the width of its 
growth rings will also help determine direction. 
Both are greater on the north and northeast sides of 
the trunk. Tests can be made with knife or ax; 
notches must be cut on opposite sides for compar¬ 
ison. The extreme top branches of pines and hem¬ 
locks sometimes point toward the rising sun or a 
little south of east. This sign is not so reliable as the 
others named and should be used only to supple¬ 
ment them. Better still, the hunter should make 
certain he never leaves camp without his compass. 

When a lost man is unable definitely to figure out 
which way to proceed, he should stay right where he 
is until his companions find him or until he can 
see or hear the signals they will make when they 
realize his plight. To wait is safer than to struggle 
along an unknown course, because this blind travel 


might result in his being more lost than before. The 
thing he should do now is make himself as comfort¬ 
able as possible for the coming night. 

Shelter. Some shelter not too far from water is 
needed. It can be a big log, rock, cave, windfall, or 
thick clump of young trees, preferably evergreens. 
Sticks can be leaned against the log or rock or 
against a pole held by stakes driven in the ground 
and coniferous branches woven between them to 
thatch a roof. Or pieces of easily peeled bark like 
cedar and birch can be used in place of boughs. 
Sometimes a fallen log will yield large sheets of bark. 
Boughs are tight enough to shed snow, bark will 
often turn rain. Small hollows in the side of a bank 
or hill can be enlarged for shelter. They prove very 
comfortable because they are easily heated with ar^ 
open fire. 

When dry foliage or grass is available, a quantity 
should be gathered for a bed. If nothing better is 
possible, the hunter^can sit with his back against a 
tree and maintain a fire several yards away. Caution: 
Extreme care must be exercised with fires kindled 
near thatched or bark shelters or browse beds. Their 
material is highly inflammable and if accidentally 
ignited while the hunter sleeps, could cause disaster. 
Especially beware of wood that tosses out burning 
coals while it bums. 

Fire. As soon as the shelter is made, the hunter 
should gather fuel for his all-night fire. Much will 
be needed, much more than he probably realizes. 
Lacking an ax, he must rely on loose limbs lying on 
the ground. With an ax, sounder, easier-burning 
fuel can be chopped from deadfalls and lightning- 
killed trees. Hemlock and birch bark and rich pine 
make fine kindling. So do the small dead limbs pro¬ 
jecting from the lower trunks of pines. If it has 
rained recently, the soaked exteriors of the limbs 
must be shaved off to expose their dry cores to the 
match. 

The hunter’s matchbox should be well filled be¬ 
cause numerous trials may be necessary to ignite 
damp, stubborn kindling. If he runs out of matches, 
he can still produce a fire with a cartridge and his 
rifle. The bullet must first be removed; this can be 
loosened by laying the neck of the cartridge case 
on a solid surface and pounding it with the back of 
a knife or stone. This stretches the brass so the pro¬ 
jectile slips out. 

Discard about two-thirds of the powder in the 
case, stuff a piece of dry cloth in the neck, load, 
point the rifle into the air, and fire. Then retrieve 
the smouldering rag, lay it on finely shaved kindling 
or bark, and blow the spark into flames. Some of the 
discarded powder will help the spark grow, but use 
this cautiously to avoid being burned. 

Signals. With his shelter and a fire, the lost 
hunter can be very comfortable in normal hunting- 
season weather. In the morning he should climb a 
tree or hill and look around for the signal fire his 
companions have kindled. Failing to discover it, he 
should make his own signal. The fire should be 
started on high ground if possible and its flames 
smothered with damp, sappy fuels that produce a 
thick smoke. Green pine branches are good. So is the 
damp sawdust found at abandoned logging camps. 
Fires started at sunrise are especially effective be- 
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cause early morning air is often still and the vapor 
rises in a tall column visible for miles. 

A lost hunter can signal with his rifle if he has 
enough ammunition. Some cartridges should be 
saved for shooting food if that proves necessary. 
Standard distress signals consist of three quick shots. 
Other signals that are used under varying circum¬ 
stances include loud shouts, whistle blasts, flashes 
from mirror (daytime) or flashlight (night), and 
waves of shirt, coat, or blanket, all in series of three. 
The standard response is two of the same kind. 

When one hunts without companions upon whom 
he can depend for aid if lost, he will have to work 
his way out alone. His best help now is hard think¬ 
ing about the back trail. Every effort should be made 
to recall details which will help point the way home. 
Old trails in the forest lacking signs of recent use 
should be ignored. They are probably abandoned 
logging roads that lead nowhere. It is safer to fol¬ 
low a river, even a mountain range or ridge, walking 
downhill if possible. A map is invaluable now to 
show where these things lead. 

Rescue. A lost person knows that some recog¬ 
nizable landmark exists off in some direction from 
him. The problem is to find it. When leaving an 
emergency overnight camp to search, he should walk 
in a straight line, using sun or compass as a guide to 
avoid circling to one side in a gradual curve as un¬ 
observing hikers sometimes do. It may be wise to 
blaze the trail as he goes. Then if he fails to sight a 
familiar object that shows his position, the hunter 
can return to the starting point and try again in a 
different direction. 

Hunters who pack in with horses have often found 
camp after being lost by merely giving their mount 


its head and permitting it to choose the trail. On the 
other hand, it is unwise to trust an ordinary dog’s in¬ 
stinct, as his nose is likely to lead him anywhere. 
Trained animals, of course, are a different matter. 

It is equally important that the hunters back in 
camp remain cool and think clearly when a com¬ 
panion fails to appear at sundown. They should not 
light signal fires or fire signal shots if the hour is 
late, for that would encourage the lost man to strug¬ 
gle on in the darkness, which is dangerous because 
mishaps occur more easily and frequently at night. 

But rescue work should start promptly in the 
morning. A signal fire should be kindled and when 
the early mist is gone, someone should climb a tree 
or high point to look for the lost person’s rising col¬ 
umn of smoke. One hunter should stay in camp to 
guard and feed the fire. This watchman can also 
fire a signal shot every ten minutes. If he times each 
exactly by watch, the missing hunter will recognize 
the sounds as signals by their regularity. 

The rest of the party should begin their search as 
soon as the horizon has cleared. Some delay is usu¬ 
ally necessary to obtain good visibility and to allow 
time for the lost man’s signal smoke to show up con¬ 
spicuously. If his general location is known, all can 
concentrate on that area. Otherwise every quarter 
must be combed. The most likely, of course, are cov¬ 
ered first. 

Searchers should proceed in a straight line, using 
a compass if necessary to prevent straying. If a 
crooked trail must be followed because of rough 
ground, rescuers can blaze their path to be sure of 
finding their own way home. They should also fire 
a gun or shout loudly at intervals and then stand 
still for a minute, listening for a reply. This may 
prevent them from passing the lost hunter un¬ 
noticed on his way in. 

After each half-mile rescuers should climb a tree 
and look for smoke signals. Note: Before a lost 
hunter leaves his emergency camp to seek his way 
home, he should carefully extinguish both signal 
and warming fires to eliminate danger of their 
spreading through the timber and also to save his 
rescuers unnecessary steps in walking to the place he 
has quitted. 

If a hunter has been missing overnight, rescuers 
can carry food and a thermos bottle of hot coffee 
for his refreshment. 

Getting lost is a very unsatisfactory business for 
all concerned and the hunter should do everything 
in his power to avoid it. Caution, keen observation, 
and the judicious use of compass and map should be 
employed. As with other misfortunes, prevention is 
better than cure. But should a cure ever be required, 
the hunter should remember that a cool head 
coupled with clear thinking is the best at his com¬ 
mand. 
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GAME CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS 

Although license fees are given in the following pages, this material is always subject to change. The 
information is provided primarily for comparative purposes and to indicate the type of licensing system used 

in each state and province. 


ALABAMA Area: 51,609 square miles 

General Summary. Alabama is most famed for its excellent 
quail, turkey, and squirrel hunting. But in recent years, 
owing to an aggressive program by the Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation, it has been providing excellent deer 
hunting and some good waterfowl shooting. More than 
half a million acres have been set aside as game manage¬ 
ment areas by proclamation of the Director of Conserva¬ 
tion. An additional 25,000 acres are maintained as refuge 
lands. Some of these areas are owned outright by the De¬ 
partment of Conservation; others are operated under 
co-operative agreements with private landowners, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the U. S. Forest Service, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and other federal agencies. 

All game management areas are open to regulated public 
hunting, but special permits are required for most of the 
areas. Lists and maps of these areas with special regula¬ 
tions applying on each area are available from the De¬ 
partment of Conservation, Montgomery, on request by non¬ 
residents. Deer and turkey hunting on the game management 
areas is supervised. A season bag limit of three deer ap¬ 
plies, in contrast to one a day for other lands in the state. 

National forests in Alabama are conveniently distributed 
over the state and comprise more than 630,000 acres. Practi¬ 
cally all the national forests are open to public hunting. 
Most have excellent deer, turkey, and squirrel hunting. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority controls more than 40,000 
acres, much of which is open to public hunting. The better 
waterfowl areas on TVA lands are operated as game man¬ 
agement areas by the state; some provide good squirrel, 
quail, and rabbit hunting. 

The most extensive acreage of quail and rabbit hunting 
lands are in private ownership. Some of the best quail 
shooting is controlled by closed-membership clubs, but ex¬ 
tensive acreages of good upland habitat are controlled by 
industrial timber products firms, many of which permit 
hunting on their lands. 

State Conservation. Alabama’s wildlife resources are ad¬ 
ministered by the Department of Conservation, with offices 
in Montgomery. The Director of Conservation is ap¬ 
pointed by the governor and has charge of state programs 
dealing with forests and parks as well as fish and game. He 
is empowered to set the hunting and fishing regulations 
and to formulate policies affecting the taking of fish and 
game. 

First responsibility for the administration of the game 
resources falls on the Chief of the Division of Game and 
Fish, who is responsible for carrying out the policies of 
the department, supervising the activities of the fish and 
game wardens and other wildlife personnel. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident Statewide . $ 3.00 

Resident county . 1.00 

Non-resident, 7-days . 10.00 

Non-resident, annual . 25.00 

Hunting licenses are sold in each county seat by the 


office of the Judge of Probate and by dealers in sporting 
goods equipment. Bonded license agents are authorized to 
sell licenses outside the county seat. 

Regulations. Restrictions generally following those apply¬ 
ing under federal waterfowl hunting regulations apply to 
firearms in Alabama. Hunters may not use shotguns 
larger than 10-gauge or capable of holding more than 
three shells. Deer may be taken only with shotguns 
loaded with slugs and rifles of .240 caliber or larger. Long 
bows may be used to take deer and turkeys. Dogs may be 
used to hunt deer in all counties open to deer hunting 
except Cleburne, and parts of Talladega and Calhoun 
counties. Legal bucks are defined as those with antlers 
showing above the hairline. 

Dogs may not be used for hunting wild turkeys. This 
applies to hunters of other game who are shooting turkeys 
while hunting with dogs. A one-month spring gobbler 


turkey season is set for most of the counties in the 
southern two-thirds of the state. Bowhunting for turkeys 
is illegal during the spring season. Legal shooting hours 
are between daylight and sunset. Raccoons and opossums, 
however, may be hunted at night with shotguns loaded 
only with Number 8 shot. 

Small-game seasons are liberal. The quail season tradi¬ 
tionally opens in the third week of November and extends 
through February 28. The limit is 10 birds a day. The 
rabbit and squirrel seasons run from October 15 through 
the end of February. 

Bear and alligators may not be hunted or killed. There is 
no closed season on bobcat, foxes, beaver, or nutria. 

Game animals and birds for which there are open sea¬ 
sons are: 

Deer Ducks 

Rabbit Geese 

Opossum Mourning dove 

Raccoon Rails 

Squirrel Wilson’s Snipe 

Bobwhite Quail Woodcock 

Brant Wild turkey 

Coot (poule d’eaux or mud- 
hen) 


ALASKA Area: 586,400 square miles 

General Summary. Sprawling Alaska, occupying nearly a 
seventh of the total area of the United States, is still the 
last frontier of the American hunter. It has the largest 
moose, the greatest bear, and a dozen game species that 
are found nowhere else under the American flag. Although 
it has by far the largest area of any state, its total popula¬ 
tion, in spite of rapid growth, is still no more than that 
of a small city in the lower states. Nearly all of its resident 
population lives on the coast, inside the line defined by 
the Alaska Highway, with most of it grouped on the 
southeastern islands between Juneau and Ketchikan. 

Except for scattered bases and other military and naval 
installations, a few mining establishments, and fishing 
ports, most of the northern and interior portions have 
been little changed by man. Development did not begin 
in earnest until well into the 1 goo’s. Travel into the in¬ 
terior is accomplished largely by air. Except for its mili¬ 
tary installations, national parks and wildlife refuges, and 
developed areas around towns, practically all of Alaska is 
open to public hunting. Recreation is an important industry 
in the state, and registered guides and outfitters can be 
found in every town. Because of the wilderness nature of 
most of Alaska’s hunting grounds, a guide js mandatory 
for all non-residents. 

Alaska is most famous for its big-game hunting. Any¬ 
one employing a competent guide and equipped with the 
proper licenses is almost assured shots at moose; black, 
grizzly, and brown bear; caribou; mountain goats; and 
Dali sheep. Arctic guides specialize in walrus and polar 
bear hunting. Special-permit hunts are occasionally held 
to keep Alaska’s introduced buffalo herd within the carry¬ 
ing capacity of its range. Excellent blacktail deer hunting 
is available in southeastern Alaska. 

Still little appreciated and almost unexploited is Alaska’s 
waterfowl and upland game hunting. The seaward edge of 
the Yukon-Kuskokwin Delta is the greatest goose-breeding 
ground of the world. Four species of goose breed there. 

Alaska is a large expanse stretching over an area large 
enough to blanket the lower states from North Dakota to 
South Carolina and westward to California. For descriptive 
purposes it needs to be broken down into four main seg¬ 
ments, Southeast Alaska, Central Alaska, the Arctic Plains, 
and the Aleutian Islands. Each of these has its own climatic 
conditions, its own type of game. 

The best-known part of this state is Southeastern 
Alaska, which is only 650 miles north of Seattle, Washington. 
Its rugged, glaciated coastal valleys and mountains and its 
hundreds of heavily timbered islands are more or less a 
continuation of Puget Sound and British Columbia terrain. 
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Clouds rolling in from the North Pacific bathe the barrier 
peaks with fog and much rainfall. Rivers born of the heavy 
precipitation furnish ideal spawning grounds for salmon 
which in turn provide irresistible attraction to black, brown, 
and grizzly bears. No other part of Alaska has such amazing 
concentrations. One cannot go ashore on any of the larger 
islands between Ketchikan and Juneau without seeing their 
padded trails. Some islands, notably Prince of Wales, Dali, 
Kuiu, and Kupreanof, harbor only black bears. Others, such 
as Admiralty, Baranof, and Chichagof, have only grizzlies and 
brownies, while on the mainland there is a mixture of all 
three, plus the blue glacier bear, which is merely a rare color 
phase of the black bear. Famous for its bears is Admiralty 
Island where scientists have named four kinds of grizzlies and 
one species of brown. Oddly enough, Admiralty’s brown bear 
actually is nearly coal black. Here on Admiralty Island, den¬ 
sity of bear population probably exceeds any other place in 
Alaska, or the world, because its 1600 square miles hold at 
least that many bears. 

Scattered through all the timbered islands is the small 
Sitkan deer, a sub-variety of the blacktail which here reaches 
the natural northern limit of its range. Along the high cliffs 
of the mainland and on Baranof Island where it was trans¬ 
planted many years ago, the white mountain goat is found in 
fair abundance. In the larger river valleys of Southeast Alaska 
a few moose, mostly strays from near-by Canada, wander 
down to tidewater. Timber wolves, most of them black or 
darkly grizzled, forage in such numbers over some of the 
islands and mainland as to call forth a bounty of $50.00 
from the legislature. 

Thousands of shallow bays, tidal flats, and river mouths 
provide excellent waterfowl shooting. A very dark form of 
the Canada goose nests in this region, and rarely leaves even 
in severest winters. A number of greenhead mallards also 
stay throughout the year, while in the fall additional thou¬ 
sands of widgeons, pintails, green-wing teal, gadwalls, 
shovelers, scaups, and golden-eyes sweep through on their 
way south to western states. A flight of approximately 50,000 
snow geese down from the Arctic loiter for a month or more 
at the mouth of the Stikine River before moving down to 
Oregon’s grain stubbles. 

Upland bird shooting is only fair in Southeastern Alaska; 
there are a few big blue grouse, a scattering of Franklin 
“fool hens” on Prince of Wales and Zarembo Islands, odd 
flocks of ptarmigan along the hillsides. Rainfall is too heavy. 

Northwesterly across the Gulf of Alaska in the great main¬ 
land mass of the state lie the principal big game fields 
of the state. Here the country is more open, with rolling 
hills and bare mountaintops. Kenai Peninsula, long famed 
for its giant moose, also pastures mountain sheep and goats, 
as well as black, brown, and grizzly bears. The Kenai grizzly 
is the largest of its kind in existence. Along both sides of 
the Alaska railroad which runs from the seaport of Seward 
471 miles northward to Fairbanks, the high mountain slopes 
hold scattering bands of caribou as well. 

Anchorage, 114 miles from the coast, and the largest city 
in Alaska, is a favorite outfitting center. From this busy air¬ 
port hunters fly not only to Rainy Pass, Talkeetna, Wood 
River, and ojher noted game fields, but also to the island 
home of the great Kodiak brown bear. A somewhat longer 
flight lands sportsmen far out on the Alaska Peninsula where 
another huge bear fully as large as the Kodiak variety is 
found. Many guides who have hunted both species claim 
that the Peninsula giant bear is the larger of the two. 
Actual measured hides and skulls show little difference be¬ 
tween big males of either variety. 

In the past few years the bears have shown better ability 
to adapt themselves to increasing human activities than most 
big-game animals. A law passed in 1925 prohibiting the sale 
of brown or grizzly hides, and the further fact that the flesh 
is inedible, has left little incentive for a native Alaskan to 
kill one. At the same time the moose is extending its range 
into remoter areas in an effort to push beyond the reach of 
hunters sallying forth from sizable communities like Anchor¬ 
age and Fairbanks. 

Hard hunting has forced the white mountain sheep back 
from the highways but not far enough to escape the eyes of 
an airplane pilot. It has dwindled in numbers, although not 
entirely through hunting, because in McKinley National 
Park, where it is afforded complete protection, the Dali 
sheep has also decreased. Wolves, coyotes, and moose have 
claimed many. Today, a non-resident hunter may journey to 
Alaska with a fair assurance that his guide will show him 
a full curled head, but it is likely to be an expensive back- 
country trip, employing both planes and pack horses. 


There was a long period in Alaskan history when caribou 
hunting was no more exciting than shooting a cow in a 
barnyard, but those days are gone forever. In the early 1920’s 
herds by the tens of thousands migrated across the railroad 
right of way between Broad Pass and Cantwell, occasionally 
holding up trains. In the same lush years other armies of the 
antlered legion totaling past the million mark swarmed across 
the upper Yukon River between Circle and Dawson. Auto 
drivers in the vicinity of Eagle and Summit Passes, Donnelly 
Dome, and Black Rapids Glacier often could not avoid hit¬ 
ting them with their cars. One summer near Jack Wade 
Creek miners watched the swaying, rocking-chair heads 
march by for 25 straight days. 

Nobody knows what happened. Possibly the routes of mi¬ 
gration would have changed in any event. More probably, 
stepped-up auto traffic in the war years, extensive, still-con¬ 
tinuing road building and airfield construction are the chief 
reasons for drastic declines among Alaska’s most abundant 
game animal. The situation has been likened to that which 
reduced buffalo populations in the plains from 60,000,000 to 
a few scattered hundreds within a human generation. At any 
rate, Alaska’s caribou are far below normal and the herds 
appear to be drifting northward through low mountain 
passes to the unsurveyed Arctic tundra. Small groups num¬ 
bering several thousands still provide thrills for newcomers 
along the highways north of Fairbanks. But old sourdoughs, 
shoveling thin pay dirt in their sluice boxes, look up from 
their labor long enough to tell you these are just ragged 
remnants of early-day runs when the “brush on the moun¬ 
tains seemed to be moving” and the Yukon River was “filled 
bank to bank” with swimming animals. 

Little affected so far by Alaska’s developmental pains is 
the polar bear of the Arctic Ocean rim. Spending a good part 
of its life far from land on the floating ice packs, only a few 
of them wander close enough to Eskimo villages to be shot. 
Occasionally, a hardy white hunter flies to distant Point 
Barrow, Wainwright, Point Hope, or Cape Prince of Wales 
to pick up a trophy, though on the whole Nanook, the ice 
bear, is faring well. It is noteworthy that the caribou, most 
abundant of Alaska big game, is causing grave concern on 
the part of local game commissioners. 

Another game animal found in its usual numbers, is the 
white mountain goat. It takes a real man to get a goat, say 
Alaska’s guides. There are no shortcuts—no escalators leading 
up the precipitous, icy slopes where Billy clings to ledges on 
which a man can scarcely find a fingerhold. In Southeastern 
Alaska, on the Kenai, and on the square-cut faces of the 
jagged mountains at the head of Cook Inlet, the mountain 
goat is safe from all but the nerviest, and perhaps the 
luckiest, of hunters. Where their ranges overlap, there is 
considerable evidence to support the belief that the goats 
are taking over some of the mountain sheep ranges. 

Shotguns, once scorned by most old-time residents, are 
coming into common use in recent years. Throughout nearly 
all of interior and northern Alaska upland game birds are 
plentiful. But all the species—ruffed, spruce, and sharp-tailed 
grouse, willow, rock, and white-tailed ptarmigan—vary greatly 
in abundance from year to year. In a more or less regular 
cycle extending over a period of nine or ten years the birds 
build up into immense flocks totaling into the tens of mil¬ 
lions. Suddenly, disaster strikes among them, and for a season 
or two only a few strays are found. Then the flocks increase 
steadily, affording excellent shooting until an epizootic dis¬ 
ease similar in effect to the better-known rabbit sickness lays 
them low once more. For this reason, shotgunners contem¬ 
plating upland bird shooting trips into the state will do well 
to consult with the Alaska Game Commission at Juneau to 
make sure they have picked a big year. 

While the vast Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean marshes fur¬ 
nish ideal nesting grounds for several millions of ducks and 
geese, residents north of the Gulf of Alaska have but little 
opportunity to gun them. On September 1, which is the 
earliest day of shooting permitted under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and Regulations, the birds are mostly 
winging southward. Ice forms on the northeastern Alaska 
potholes by September 10. Nor do southeastern Alaska gun¬ 
ners get a crack at these Arctic-nesting birds. Their shoot¬ 
ing consists for the most part of ducks and geese breeding 
locally. The great bulk of northern nesters avoid the flight 
down through the timbered islands of Southwest Alaska and 
favor, instead, numerous routes which carry them eastward 
into Canada before swinging south through inland valleys 
to wintering grounds extending all the way across the 
southern United States from California to Florida. 














Many attempts have been made to stock Alaska with vari¬ 
ous types of pheasants. Hardy, though little-known, varieties 
such as cheer, reeves, kaleege, and brown-eared pheasants 
have been tried with little success. Ring-necked and Mon¬ 
golian species turned loose around the farms in the Matan- 
uska Valley have survived, but give little promise of extend¬ 
ing their range into natural cover. 

The most successful game transplantation in Alaska was 
that of taking buffaloes from the National Bison Range in 
Montana and liberating them near Big Delta, 100 miles south 
of Fairbanks. In prehistoric times a giant bison ranged widely 
over Alaska—in fact, the great herds of our western plains 
came originally from the Old World through Alaska—but in 
modern times there were no bison this far north until 1928. 
Now the Alaska herd has increased from 19 to 500 or more. 
Because the pasturage there is practically unlimited, this 
northern group may some day outnumber all others. Super¬ 
vised shooting of surplus bulls was first permitted in 1950 and 
25 bulls were killed. 

Also an item for consideration is elk shooting on Afognak 
Island. Special permit hunts remove about 100 bulls each 
year. In 20 years a small shipment of Olympic elk secured 
by trading mountain goats to the State of Washington has 
grown to 1,600. On Nunivak Island in Bering Sea, a herd of 
musk-ox imported from Greenland to replace native Alaska 
stock wiped out by whalers a century ago is slowly building 
up. From this base flock it is planned to reseed these queer, 
shaggy beasts to various points along the Arctic coast where 
they were formerly found. 

There are two principal reasons why Alaska rates as a great 
game field today. First is its size—one-fifth as large as the 
lower 48 states. Second is the fact that it has always been 
sparsely inhabited. Third; unique species of moose, bear, 
Dali sheep. If it carried human population comparable to 
any of the individual states, its big game might have been 
whittled down to the vanishing point long ago. Because of 
severe winter conditions which may limit the carrying 
capacity of the winter ranges to less than a tenth of sum¬ 
mer pasturage, big-game animals increase but slowly in 
Alaska and soon show the effects of what could in other 
places be termed “moderate hunting.” Throughout most 
of the area timber wolves ravage the herds without mercy. 

In spite of these natural hazards, in spite, even, of increas¬ 
ing tolls taken by unprecedented human settlement, this 
state still rates highest among the big-game fields of the con¬ 
tinent. Nowhere else, certainly, will the sportsman find 32 
species and sub-species of bears—black, white, blue, brown, 
and grizzly—totaling in all over 100,000. No other region can 
produce a moose to match the dark giant of the Kenai and 
Rainy Pass. No other waterfowl breeding grounds excel the 
tremendous stretches of the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta. 

For the non-resident, big-game hunting has been strictly 
regulated ever since passage of the Alaska Game Laws in 
1925. The hunter must be accompanied in the field by a 
registered guide. From a list which may be procured by 
writing to the Alaska Fish and Game Department at 
Juneau, the prospective hunter makes his selection and 
writes to the guides concerning length of hunt and terms. 
It is well to do this several months ahead of time. Bear hunt¬ 
ing is usually best in the spring, from late April to early 
June. All other big game must be taken in the fall period 
which extends, for the various species, from late August to 
winter. 

State Conservation. On January 1, i960, the people of 
Alaska assumed responsibility for managing their state’s 
fish and game resources through the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game. This department had its origin in the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries created by the 1949 Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature. It became the Department of Fish and 
Game in 1957 and was reorganized in its present form 
by the State Organizational Act of 1959. Hunting in 
Alaska, however, has been strictly regulated ever since 
passage of the Alaska Game Laws of 1925, which created 
the Alaska Game Commission “to protect game animals, 
land fur-bearing animals, and birds in Alaska and for 
other purposes.” This was a model game law, and the pres¬ 
ent game code of the state of Alaska is in many respects 
an extension of the earlier federal law. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and Game, with offices 
in Juneau, administers hunting regulations set by a nine- 
man board, which also selects a Commissioner of Fish and 
Game to serve as administrative head of the department. 
Research is conducted by a Division of Research and by a 
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Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at the University of 
Alaska. 

Federal lands occupy large portions of Alaska. There are 
7411,140 acres of national parks and monuments, where 
game animals are fully protected, and 18,984,176 acres of 
national wildlife refuges. Several years ago the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, through the Alaska Game Commis¬ 
sion, set aside certain areas for the protection of important 
species. Bear refuges total 3,864 square miles; mountain 
sheep, 5,096 square miles; mountain goats, 7444 square miles; 
moose, 11,307 square miles; caribou, 8,829 square miles; and 
Sitkan deer, 4,850 square miles. Some of these areas have 
passed into state hands, while others are still administered 
by the federal government. Some of the refuges are operated 
as inviolate sanctuaries; in others the surplus animals are 
taken by hunters under a regulated system of permits. 
Regulations vary according to the needs of the animals. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and sport fishing S 12.00 
Resident hunting 7.00 

Non-resident small-game hunting and 
sport fishing 20.00 

Non-resident big-game tags 
Brown or grizzly bear 75.00 

Polar bear 150.00 

Black bear and deer (each) 10.00 

Bison, moose, mountain sheep (each) 50.00 
Elk, mountain goat, caribou (each) 25.00 
Walrus 100.00 

Application for a hunting license or permit should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Alaska Fish and Game Department at 
Juneau. 


Regulations. Game animals may be taken only with a shot¬ 
gun (not larger than 10 gauge and not capable of holding 
more than three shells), or rifle or pistol using center-fire 
cartridges only. Grouse and ptarmigan only may be taken 
with a shotgun (not larger than 10 gauge and not capable of 
holding more than three shells), rifle, pistol, bow and arrow, 
or spear. Non-game birds may be taken by any means, except 
by the use of poison. 

Non-residents of the state or aliens taking game ani¬ 
mals (except Federal officials engaged in wildlife investiga¬ 
tions) are required to employ a registered guide. To be 
eligible for a guide license a person must be a resident citizen 
who has lived in Alaska for five years prior to application. 
The Game Department tests an applicant by written and 
oral examination. The license must be renewed annually. 


Seasons. Big-game animals for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear (large brown, polar, 
grizzly, and black) 

Caribou 

Deer 

Walrus 


Elk 

Moose 

Mountain goat 
Mountain sheep 
Buffalo or Bison 


There is no closed season on: 
Coyote 
Hare 
Marmot 


Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Wolf 

Wolverine 


ARIZONA Area: 113,909 square miles 

General Summary. Arizona, like most of the other south¬ 
western states, is faced with game problems resulting from 
vast arid areas and sparsely timbered mountains. The pri¬ 
mary problem facing the hunter, at least where big game 
hunting is concerned, is the inaccessibility of some of the 
areas. But this does afford the opportunity of an isolated 
hunting camp far from urban disturbance and congested 
hunting areas. 

The whitetail and the mule deer are the two species of 
most importance to the hunter. Mule deer range practically 
the entire state, with the best areas lying in the Kaibab 
National Forest, the Mogollon Rim and along the eastern 
border. Whitetail deer are found primarily in the southeast, 
although there are a few along the central section south of 
the Mogollon Rim and in the extreme eastern area. The 
desert mule deer are most plentiful in the semi-arid regions 
of the southern one-third of the state. 

Nearly 100,000 deer permits are sold each year. The 
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success ratio runs around 40 per cent. Antlered bucks com¬ 
prise about three-fourths of the kill. 

As a result of transplanting, protection, and predator 
control, antelope have greatly expanded their occupied 
range. Up to 1,500 antelope permits have been issued in 
recent years, with hunting success running higher than 50 
per cent. The state has conducted some limited special- 
permit female antelope hunts to control the herds in some 
game management units. The most productive pronghorn 
range is north of Williams, north of Prescott, south of 
Flagstaff, and near Springerville. Antelope herds are being 
built up by transplanting in the Arizona strip, the first 
plants having been made at June Tank, near Fredonia. 
The Arizona Strip comprises a vast acreage of former 
antelope range with excellent habitat. 

In the early years of unrestricted slaughter, elk became 
extinct in Arizona. But imported stock has increased steadily, 
and elk are found on the Mogollon Plateau and in the 
Hualpai and Bill Williams mountain areas. Two thou¬ 
sand or more permits are sold annually, with the success 
ratio of about 33 per cent. 

Special controlled hunts are held for desert bighorn 
sheep, and a ten-day hunt has been held annually in recent 
years to keep the numbers of Arizona’s most prized trophy 
animal in balance with the range. 

An annual regulated hunt is also held for the pur¬ 
pose of controlling the growth of the state's two buffalo 
herds. The state biologists determine from range condi¬ 
tions and production the desirable size of the herd for 
maximum calf production. Surplus animals are harvested 
by hunters under strict Department control. Hunts are 
customarily alternated between House Rock Valley and 
Raymond Ranch near Flagstaff. About 100 buffalo are 
taken each year. Hunter success is 100 per cent. 

Javelina, or peccary, are found over nearly all of the 
southeastern quarter of Arizona and constitute the state’s 
second most important big-game species. Nearly 25,000 per¬ 
mits are sold annually, and hunter success approaches 25 
per cent. The natural range varies from desert scrub up 


to the foothills of the mountains, but the Javelina is 
most common along drainages and near waterholes. 

The mountain lion, which is not protected, offers excel¬ 
lent and strenuous hunting. The rough country where 
these big cats abound make a pack of lion dogs and a 
stout horse or jeep necessary. 

With the development of water impoundments in Arizona 
the state has developed some good waterfowl shooting. 
Canada geese are becoming common over much of Arizona 
and are re-established in the Safford Valley, Sulphur 
Springs Valley, portions of the Papago Reservation, and 
the Upper Centennial Valley. Duck hunting, especially 
for pintails, has become a popular sport. Arizona is de¬ 
veloping many of its impoundments for maximum water- 
fowl production. 

Better distribution of water has also improved the status 
of the native quail—especially the Gambel’s quail, whose 
range had been restricted by lack of water and overgrazing. 
Much desert country has been converted to good quail range 
by the installation of watering devices by the State Game 
and Fish Department. Scaled quail have benefited from 
this program. The general quail season is usually split, 
running through most of October and reopening for another 
month in early December. A special one-week Mearn’s 
quail hunt is usually held in December. 

Chukar partridges have become established locally, and 
a hunting season for this exotic is now held annually. 

Doves have increased in Arizona as a result of irriga¬ 
tion-based farming. Mourning doves are distributed through¬ 
out the state. White-winged doves, although less plenti¬ 
ful, provide excellent sport in the southern counties. Ex¬ 
cellent band-tailed pigeon shooting is enjoyed when food 
conditions are right. Hunting for these migratory birds is 
regulated by both federal and state law. 

State Conservation. The Arizona Game and Fish Commis¬ 
sion consist of five non-salaried members who are appointed 
by the Governor to serve a six year term of office. The Com¬ 
mission elects one of its members Chairman for a two year 
term. It meets at least once quarterly, and meetings may 
be held at the call of the chairman or a majority of the 
Commission. The Commission makes rules and regulations 
concerning the control and management of wildlife, follow¬ 
ing closely the recommendations of field technicians who con¬ 
duct periodic surveys and investigations. 

For administrative purposes Arizona is divided into 
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seven regions, each supervised by a resident regional 
manager responsible to the Director of Game and Fish. 
Special any-deer hunts are conducted on a regional or 
local basis, depending upon conditions. Except for these 
hunts, only bucks may be taken. In order to provide more 
accurate information as the amount of this hunting pressure, 
the Arizona game officials have put into effect a permit 
system on deer, turkey, javelina, antelope and elk. The 
latter two are issued only on a limited basis by drawing. 
Coupled with the permit is a hunter report card to pro¬ 
vide actual game kill data. These are used to supplement 
the checking station information and that obtained in the 
annual surveys. 

The state has initiated a vigorous turkey management 
program and has introduced Rio Grande turkeys from 
Texas in an effort to supplement the native population of 
Merriam’s wild turkeys. The best turkey range is in the 
southern and eastern portions of the state. 


Licenses. License fees 

are as 

follows: 


Resident 


Non-resident 


Hunting and fishing 

$9.00 

Hunting and fishing 

$25.00 

Hunting 

5.00 

Hunting (incl. archery) 20.00 

Big-game tags 


Predators 

5.00 

Deer 

1.00 

Big-game tags 


Turkey 

1.00 

Deer 

25.00 

Javelina 

1.00 

Turkey 

1.00 

Bear 

1.00 

Javelina 

1.00 

Elk 

15.00 

Bear 

10.00 

Antelope 

10.00 

Elk 

55.00 

Bighorn sheep 

25.00 

Antelope 

35.00 



Bighorn sheep 

125.00 


Archery (javelina and deer) 
(each) 1.00 

All types of big game, except peccary, may be hunted only 
by special permit in addition to a valid big-game hunting 
license. These permits are on sale at regular license dealers 
not more than 30 days prior to the opening of the season. 
All other permits are issued only from the office of the State 
Game and Fish Director. 

Regulations. Semi-automatics are not allowed (as of Jan. 1, 
1948), in Arizona; however, a special permit to use semi-auto¬ 
matic rifles may be issued at any time to persons incapable of 
manual loading for physical reasons. Semi-automatic rifles 
are limited to magazine capacity of five cartridges. 

Deer may be taken only by rifle propelling bullet weighing 
87 grains or more, delivering energy of 950 foot-pounds or 
more at 100 yards from muzzle. Bow and arrow may be used 
provided bow has pull of 50 pounds or more and arrow has 


broad-head of one inch or more in width. Elk may be taken 
only by rifle using a cartridge with other than a full metal 
jacket or altered full metal jacket, bullet of not less than 130 
grains in weight with an energy at 100 yards from the muzzle 
of not less than 1800 foot-pounds factory rating. Javelina and 
wild turkey (in this state wild turkey is considered as big 
game) may be taken by rifle using center-fire cartridge. Cot¬ 
tontail rabbits may be taken by any gun or bow and arrow. 

Dogs may not be used to run or take big game animals. 

No hunting may be done with the aid of an artificial light, 
except for bullfrogs. 

No gun may be carried on a refuge except when the person 
is in possession of a special permit. 

It is not permissible to shoot within one-fourth of a mile 
of a house or building without permission of the owner. 

No wild animal or bird may be taken from an aircraft or 
automobile. 

All commercial guides must be licensed, and no person 
acting as a guide is allowed to carry firearms other than a 
revolver or pistol while acting as a guide. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for w’hich there are open 
seasons are: 


Cottontail rabbit 
Deer 

Band-tailed pigeon 

Doves 

Ducks 

Geese 

Quail 

Elk 


Antelope 

Buffalo 

Bear 

Bighorn sheep 
Peccary 
Squirrel 
Turkey 


ARKANSAS Area: 53,102 square miles 

General Summary. Arkansas offers some excellent quail 
hunting in spite of the fact that modern agricultural 
methods and an expansion of livestock grazing have de¬ 
creased the numbers of bobwhite remembered by the state's 
older hunters. Many areas are open to hunting this fine 
game bird. Wild turkeys are fairly abundant in the Ozarks 
and on the various national forests of the state. A turkey 
season is usually set each year, depending upon the status 
of the flocks. Spectacular dove hunting can be enjoyed on 
many of Arkansas’s cropfields. The river bottoms provide 
some excellent and little exploited woodcock hunting. 

Squirrel shooting is excellent in all wooded portions of 
Arkansas; both gray and fox squirrels are abundant. The 
squirrel season is zoned along U. S. Route 64. North of 
the highway the season opens in mid-September and runs 
through the end of December. An equivalent season in the 
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south opens on October 1 and runs through January 15. 
The rabbit season is zoned along the same lines and follows 
comparable dates. 

Arkansas is most famous for its superlative duck hunt¬ 
ing, particularly that along the flooded river bottomlands. 
Excellent goose hunting is also available. Coot are hunted 
locally, and there is excellent rail shooting. 

Deer have benefited from a program of restocking and 
protection and the state now has a herd totalling almost 
half a million. The state traditionally splits its deer sea¬ 
son with one 6-day season beginning on the second Mon¬ 
day in November and a second the second Monday in 
December. Antlerless deer hunts, as needed, are held late 
in December. 

State Conservation. The Arkansas Game and Fish Commis¬ 
sion is composed of eight men who are responsible for game 
management within the state. To maintain the state’s wildlife 
resources, the Commission urges the observance of the game 
laws and avoidance of destructive forest fires. To protect game 
birds and animals a constant war against predators, includ¬ 
ing the common house cat, is necessary. 


Licenses: License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 2.50 

Non-resident (all game) 25.00 

Non-resident (small game) 15.00 

Non-resident archery 5.00 

Additional fee if deer is killed 20.00 


Game wardens do not sell licenses in Arkansas, but they 
can be purchased from the Game and Fish Commission’s office 
in Little Rock, from the county clerk of each county, or from 
approximately 625 license dealers (drugstores, hardware 
stores, sporting-goods stores, and restaurants in all large 
towns) scattered throughout the state. 

The non-resident hunting license has three tags, each good 
for shipment of one day’s bag. The holder may carry a day’s 
bag from the state. One bag per day, or two per week, on 
all game, may be shipped or carried out of the state. 

Chicot and Desha counties are the only counties in the 
state which require a special county license in addition to 
the regular state license. 

Regulations. The use of an automatic or hand-operated re¬ 
peating shotgun capable of holding more than three shells 
is prohibited in hunting quail and other game birds. 

Dogs may be used to hunt deer or game birds, and a spe¬ 
cial license ($1.50) is required. The license cost for dogs used 
exclusively for chasing fox is 50 cents. Bird dogs may be 
trained to hunt quail without guns 45 days prior to the open 
season. 

It is illegal to hunt any species of wildlife except crows 
other than during a regular declared open season. Only 
shotguns may be used for off-season crow shooting. Except 
during the open season on deer where the use of such 
loads is authorized, the possession of buckshot or rifled-slug 
loads in any area where game occurs is regarded as a 
violation of the law. The possession of firearms or any other 
“killing device” on refuges at any time and the possession 
of firearms on Game and Fish Commission public fishing 
lakes except during the waterfowl season are prohibited. 

An annual guide hunting and fishing license costs $10.00. 
Clubs which charge fees for hunting or fishing privileges 
must be licensed. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Deer Squirrels Ducks Rail 

Raccoon Coot Geese Turkey 

Rabbit Doves Quail Woodcock 

There is no closed season on: 

Fox (hunting license required) 

CALIFORNIA Area: 158,693 square miles 

General Summary. Only a small percentage of California’s 
area is highly developed agricultural land. There are nearly 
two million acres of national forests and 100,000 acres of 
lands administered by the Department of Fish and Game. 

Deer are the most important big-game animal in Cali¬ 
fornia. The annual deer kill, with a two-deer bag limit 
prevailing in many counties, usually approaches 60,000 
bucks. California has one of the largest bear populations 


in the United States. Hunters take about 700 each year in 
a three-month statewide season. 

Antelope now number nearly 3,000, and occasional special 
permit hunts have been held. The bighorn sheep has been 
protected by state law since 1873, but nearly 2500 are 
found in the Owens Valley, on the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, and in the mountains and deserts of southern 
California. European wild pigs and crosses with feral 
domestic pigs may be hunted all year without bag limit, 
except in Monterey County, where a liberal open season 
prevails. 

Rabbits and squirrels are the only small-game animals 
hunted. Quail (valley, desert, and mountain) are California’s 
most popular game birds; pheasants, chukars, doves, band¬ 
tailed pigeons are favored upland birds. Special-permit 
hunts are held occasionally for sage grouse. The state has 
excellent waterfowl hunting, being situated on the Pacific 
Flyway. 

State Conservation. California’s Department of Fish and 
Game is administered by a board of five commissioners 
serving staggered terms. Each commissioner is appointed by 
the governor for a term of six years. The work of the 
department is carried on through five regional managers, 
each responsible to the Director of Fish and Game for 
operations in his part of the state. The director is re¬ 
sponsible to the governor and to the commission for the 
administration of the department. 

The Wildlife Conservation Board consists of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Fish and Game Commission, the Director of 
the Fish and Game, The Director of Finance, and six 
members of the Legislature. Its function is to select and 
authorize acquisition of land for hunting, recreation, and 
wildlife conservation. Since 1955 it has operated under a 
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continuing annual appropriation of $750,000 derived from 
the state’s share of parimutuel revenues from wagers on 
horseracing. Many excellent waterfowl hunting areas for 
public use have been acquired. Many of the better duck 
hunting lands in California had previously been owned or 
controlled by wealthy duck clubs, leaving the unattached 
hunter of average means with few places to shoot. 

California, in conjunction with federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration, has been highly successful in extending the 
range and increasing the numbers of quail. It was the first 
to develop watering devices for quail for use in areas where 
natural water did not exist. Ring-necked pheasant and 
mountain quail have been increased by shrub planting, 
brush thinning, food-patch planting, and other habitat 

control devices. This has proved far more successful than 
merely raising game farm birds and dumping them into 
unsuitable habitat. Chukar partridges have been increasing 
steadily in California for some time. 

License Fees: License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 4.00 

Resident (under 16 years) 1.00 

Non-resident 25.00 

Non-resident deer tag 10.00 

Bear tag 1.00 

Pheasant tags 2.00 

Hunting license can be obtained from license agents 
scattered throughout the state, such as sporting goods stores, 
hardware dealers, service stations, and other mercantile 
establishments. 

Regulations. Shotguns larger than 10 gauge are prohibited 
and no automatic or repeater is allowed to carry more than 
three shells. Rifles cannot be used to take pheasants and quail. 

For the taking of big game (including but not limited 
to deer, bear, antelope, elk, wild pig and wild burro) shot¬ 
guns, pistols, rifles using rim-fire cartridges or bullets with 
Full metal jackets are prohibited. 

There is no guide license law in the state and no law that 
requires guides to register. 

There is no state law making it necessary to have a dog 
license. However, in many stock counties licenses are re¬ 
quired by county ordinance. There are no restrictions on 
the use of dogs in hunting during the open season other 
than in deer hunting, where only one dog per person is 
allowed to be used. 

Seasons. Game animals for which there are open seasons 
are: 

Bear Deer Doves 

Brush rabbit Tree squirrel Pheasant 

Cottontail Band-tailed pigeon Quail 


There is no closed season on: 
Cougar Coyote Raccoon 


Wildcat Wolf 


COLORADO 


Area: 104,247 square miles 


General Summary. Colorado ranks as one of the most 
productive big-game states, but it also has a generous supply 
of small game. Cottontail rabbits are common throughout 
the agricultural portions of the state; the snowshoe rabbit, 
or varying hare, occurs in great numbers at higher eleva¬ 
tions. Jackrabbits are abundant throughout the plains and 
foothills. 

Some of the finest pheasant hunting in the country is 
found on the agricultural areas of the northeastern plains 
region and in the irrigated valleys of the western region, 
although this pheasant range is much more limited than 
in some of the midwestern states. Colorado has three species 
of quail: bobwhite in the South Platte and Arkansas River 
Valleys; scaled quail in the southeastern part of the state; 
and Gambel’s, most abundant in the Uncompahgre Valley 
and the drainages of the Gunnison and Colorado Rivers. 

There are five species of grouse: sage grouse, blue grouse, 
sharptailed grouse, greater prairie chicken, and white-tailed 
ptarmigan. The prairie chicken has declined, but the others 
are hunted throughout the mountain regions. Ptarmigan are 
found only above timberline. Chukar partridges are most 
common in the Uncompahgre Valley. Wild turkeys are ex¬ 
tending their range and numbers annually, and the state in¬ 
stituted its first spring gobbler season in 1964. The birds are 
most abundant in the southern portions of the state. 

Colorado has the highest success ratio for deer hunting 
of any state in the Union. In some years it has exceeded 90 
per cent. The state pioneered in the use of incentive regula¬ 
tions for deer, permitting hunters to take two, three, or 
more deer in some years from the less accessible ranges. It 
also has a complex system of pre-, post-, and extended 
seasons for deer hunting. It is one of the few states where 
a bold and imaginative approach has been made to the deer 
overpopulation problem. Most of the hunting is on a 
“hunter’s choice” basis. 

The management of Colorado's elk has largely paralleled 
that of its deer. Hunter-choice seasons are held under a 
complex system of seasons. Antelope permits, around 3,000 
a year, are issued on the basis of local game and forage 
supplies under a unit system. Black bear have been treated 
as game animals since 1955, and a one-bear limit is imposed. 
Grizzly bears are protected by state law; a special state 
refuge in the San Juan Mountains is maintained for their 
use. Limited annual bighorn seasons have been held for 
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resident hunters since 1953, when overpopulation and 
disease threatened to destroy the Tarryall herd. Colorado 
has the largest mountain sheep population of any state 
except Alaska. 

Colorado’s bear season exceeds all its other big-game sea¬ 
sons in terms of hunting days. It extends from early spring 
to fall. Bears may be hunted with dogs. They may also be 
taken during the regular big-game season on an any-deer 
or elk license, which includes a coupon authorizing the 
taking of one bear. 

The cougar or mountain lion was placed on the game 
lists in 1965. The hunting season opens with the big-game 
season and extends through March 31 in all game areas. 
Hunters may take one of either sex under a special license 
costing $5 for residents and $10 for non-residents. 

Colorado has a liberal bow season and has set aside some 
areas especially for archers. Bowhunters have been permitted 
to hunt on big-game licenses at any time during the regular 
season since the early 1930’s. Deer and elk success ratios 
of bowhunters run usually high compared to those of 
other states. 

Many fine trophies are taken each year in Colorado, and 
the state has some of the most competent taxidermists to be 
found anywhere in the United States. Colorado big-game li¬ 
censes for non-residents provide, without additional charge, 
shipping permits for taking the legally killed game out of 
the state. 

State Conservation. A State Game and Fish Commission 
composed of six men has complete authority, under the law, 
to determine seasons, bag limits, and all other problems es¬ 
sential to systematic management of the state’s game and fish 
populations. 

Management of the state’s big-game herds is based upon 
the principle of allowing hunters' choice between an antlered 
and an antlerless animal in areas of overpopulation, and of 
antlered animals only in districts where no winter food 
shortage exists. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident bear license $ 5.00 

Resident deer license (1st) 7.50 

Resident deer license (2nd) 5.00 

Resident elk license 10.00 

Resident small-game license 2.00 

Non-resident bear license 10.00 

Non-resident deer license (1st) 40.00 

Non-resident deer license (2nd) 7.50 

Non-resident elk license 50.00 

Non-resident small-game license 10.00 


Regulations. The Colorado Game and Fish Department 
regularly lists guides and ranch accommodations available for 
non-resident hunters. Colorado law does not require that 
non-resident hunters employ a professional guide, but doing 
so is highly desirable and usually results in a much more 
satisfactory hunt. 

All rifles with a bullet weight of less than 70 grains and 
a rated energy of less than 1,000 foot-pounds at 100 yards 
are excluded in the hunting of big game. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 


seasons are: 



Bear 


Wapiti (elk) 

Cottontail rabbit 


Grouse 

Deer 


Pheasant 

Raccoon 


Quail 

Snowshoe rabbit 

(Varying 

T urkey 

hare) 

Doves 

There is no closed season 

on: 

Bobcat 

Lynx 

Wolf 

Coyote 

Mountain 

lion 


CONNECTICUT Area: 5009 square miles 

General Summary. Connecticut is thickly settled and highly 
industrialized. As a result, much of its private farmland is 
posted or leased by private hunting clubs. Most of the state’s 
122,000 acres of state forests are open to hunting and pro¬ 
vide good grouse and woodcock shooting. There are eight 
regulated shooting areas maintained by the State Board of 
Fisheries and Game. Others are maintained on a permit 
basis under a co-operative arrangement by various sports¬ 


men’s organizations. The state-leased or owned areas are 
managed primarily for waterfowl hunting. 

Connecticut’s deer regulations are unusual. Landowners 
may kill deer on their own lands at any time regardless of 
whether or not damage to crops is claimed. A special permit, 
signed by the landowner on a form furnished by the board, 
must be obtained before a hunter may enter private land 
to hunt during the regular season, which usually runs dur¬ 
ing the month of December. On state lands only bowhunting 
is usually permitted. 

Coastal Connecticut offers some excellent waterfowl shoot¬ 
ing. Black ducks are common on the tidal marshes and 
inland waters. Bluebill or scaup shooting is popular on the 
bays of the coast. 

State Conservation. The Connecticut Board of Fisheries 
and Game has conducted intensive research on a number of 
upland game species in an effort to maintain public hunt¬ 
ing in a heavily populated state. Special attention has been 
given to the cottontail rabbit, ring-necked pheasant, and 
ruffed gjouse—which are the most important upland game 
species in the state. Considerable work has been done on 
the establishment of food patches of field corn surrounded 
by refuge areas to induce the natural propagation of 
pheasant. A complete scientific study of the cottontail 
rabbit in Connecticut was conducted by a team of biologists. 

Connecticut does not operate game farms, but purchases 
its pheasants, quail, and some chukar partridge from com¬ 
mercial dealers. These birds are released weekly on the 
regulated shooting areas throughout the hunting season. 
Connecticut ranks high in the nation in the production of 
game farm birds by private breeders. Because of the dense 
population, private licensed shooting preserves have proved 
popular and provide quality shooting for those who are 
willing to pay the required fees. 

The Connecticut Regulated Shooting Program is a farmer- 
sportsman co-operative program. The program involves 170,- 
000 acres of game areas. Season permits are issued to members 
of the club sponsoring an area, and daily permits are issued 
on the area at designated points. These issuing agencies are 
published prior to the hunting season and posters in the 
hunter area also give the address of the issuing agency. The 
Department liberates approximately one-half of its pheasants 
on these regulated areas; in addition, the clubs sponsoring the 
area liberate from 100 to 500 birds. This program has been 
in operation since 1933 and is increasing in popularity. It 
provides ideal opportunities for gunners living in the larger 
cities, who are not acquainted with rural landowners, to 
spend enjoyable days afield. A printed list of names and 
locations of Regulated Permit-Required Shooting areas is 
available at the State Board of Fisheries and Game, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 

In addition, the Department leases approximately 50,000 
acres in the best pheasant covers where no permits are 
needed, and the signs read “State Leased—Hunting Per¬ 
mitted.’’ 

License Fees. License fees are as follows: 

Resident or non-resident hunting 
and fishing $6-35 

Resident or non-resident hunting 4.35 

Deer permit 5.00 

All hunting licenses are issued in the town clerks’ office. 

Regulations. No rifle may be carried which uses ammuni¬ 
tion larger or heavier than .22 long rifle. 

No firearm shall be discharged within 500 ft. of any build¬ 
ing, and no shotgun ammunition heavier than No. 2 shot 
shall be possessed. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Rabbit Squirrel Quail 

Raccoon Pheasant Ruffed grouse 

There is no closed season on: 

Belgian hare European hare Fox Jack rabbit 


DELAWARE Area: 2057 square miles 

General Summary. Delaware is another state that has done 
a good job of maintaining public hunting in the face of 
a limited area and rising population. Upland game hunting 
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ranges from fair to good locally. There is some good 
waterfowl hunting, and the deer has been reinstated to 
game status. 

State Conservation. The Board of Game and Fish Commis¬ 
sioners is composed of three salaried commissioners, one from 
each of the counties of Delaware. The Board is authorized to 
make expenditures out of funds received by it from the sale 
of licenses, fines, and forfeitures imposed and received for 
violations of the game and fish laws. Besides salaries and edu¬ 
cational publicity, money in this fund is spent on wildlife 
protection, conservation, and propagation, purchase of game 
for stocking and propagation purposes, and the administra¬ 
tion of refuges. Serving under the chief warden are 12 game 
wardens authorized to enforce the regulations on wildlife. 

The state has an organized farmer-sportsman co-operative 
program, and under this system the Board stocks farms and 
privately owned land provided the landowners allow public 
hunting. It is still necessary for the hunter to ask permission 
to shoot over private land. There are no state-owned game 
farms, but game is bought for restocking purposes. 

License Fees. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 3.20 

Non-resident 20.00 

Game wardens, justices of the peace, and specially ap¬ 
pointed agents sell non-resident and resident licenses. No 
counties require a special license, and a state-wide license 
will cover the entire state. 

Regulations. Deer may be hunted only with shotguns of 
20 gauge or larger using single slugs or buckshot, or with 
long bows and arrows with broadheads at least 7 / s inches 
wide. Shotguns used for deer or upland game must not hold 
more than three shots, and shot sizes larger than Number 
2 are prohibited except on deer. Autoloading rifles may be 
used for hunting squirrels or groundhogs. It is illegal to 
possess in the field shotshell loads with shot larger than 
Number 2 except during the deer season. Deer of either 


gram of securing leases on large tracts of land which can 
be opened to public hunting under the supervision of the 
Commission. There are 32 wildlife management areas well 
distributed over the state. More than a million acres of 
hunting lands are controlled directly by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, while others are managed 
in co-operation with various federal agencies, including the 
U. S. Air Force. Special licenses or permits are needed on 
some areas. National forests in Florida embrace another 
million acres, and some are managed as public hunting 
areas by the state. 

Deer, turkeys, and quail are the big three of Florida’s 
game species, although numerically squirrels may be the 
most important. Florida law permits a hunter to take two 
bucks a year and three turkeys a season. Wild hogs are 
designated as game animals on specified wildlife manage¬ 
ment areas. Both deer and turkey are now well distributed 
over the state. A spring gobbler season is held in addition 
to the statewide general season in which either sex may be 
killed. Upland game seasons are liberal. Although con¬ 
sidered a game animal, the cottontail rabbit may be hunted 
the year around. 

Florida has a large resident population of mourning 
doves, and good shooting is enjoyed in the northern coun¬ 
ties. Fair numbers of geese winter in the northwestern coastal 
region, but ducks are common during the winter around 
the Everglades and in coastal marshes and swamps through¬ 
out the state. Florida also has some excellent rail and snipe 
shooting, though the sports are not so popular as others. 
There is some good bear hunting in many of the forested 
sections of the state. 

State Conservation. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com¬ 
mission in Florida was created by a constitutional amend¬ 
ment passed by the 1941 session of the legislature and rati¬ 
fied by the voters in November 1942. The constitutional 
amendment calls for the appointment by the governor of 
a five-man commission; the first appointments were for 
staggered terms and subsequent appointments are to be for 
periods of five years each. The Commission employs a direc¬ 
tor who represents it in all matters pertaining to the opera 


FLORIDA 



sex may be taken during the firearms or bow season. One 
unusual regulation prohibits the use of bells on hunting 
dogs. Hunting on Sundays is not permitted except for red 
fox and woodchucks. Foxes may not be shot during the 
open season for deer and may not be hunted except with 
dogs between October 1 and April 30. 

Seasons. Game animals on which there are open seasons 


Deer 

Frogs (by shooting) 
Opossum 

Raccoon (one county) 
Pheasants 
Bobwhite quail 
Red fox 


Gray squirrel 
Rails 

Mourning doves 
Wilson’s snipe 
Geese 
Brant 
Coots 
Ducks 

Area: 58,666 square miles 

General Summary. The rapid development of the cattle in¬ 
dustry in Florida has taken over large areas which formerly 
were open to public hunting. This action has caused the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to begin a pro¬ 
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tion of the Commission. The director, with the approval of 
the Commission, employs qualified persons to assist in carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of the amendment. This includes all 
office personnel, the enforcement officers, and trained biol¬ 
ogists in both fish and game fields. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
developed excellent working relationships with large land- 
owners and with federal agencies controlling lands within 
the state. Intensive wildlife management is carried out on 
these lands either by the personnel of the Commission or 
by the co-operating agency. Eglin Air Field, with 390,000 
acres open to public hunting, has a regular staff assigned 
to forestry and wildlife management. The Air Force has 
introduced European wild boars to strengthen the game 
qualities of the native feral hogs and is experimentally 
releasing francolins and jungle fowl. A special license must 
be acquired to hunt on this area as on others of Florida’s 
wildlife management areas. The licenses are regularly avail¬ 
able locally, and there is a minimum of red tape involved. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident statewide $ 7.50 

Resident county 2.00 

Resident other than home county 4.50 

Non-resident state 26.50 

Non-resident 10-day 11.50 

Non-resident county (owners of and 
paying taxes on 3,000 acres) 11.50 

Aliens 50.00 


Regulations. Legal bucks are defined as those with 5-inch 
antlers or better. The use of bait for hunting any game or 
possession of guns and light at night in the woods or on 
waters is prohibited. Deer and all other game except turkeys 
may be hunted with dogs. Full-jacketed bullets or .22 
rimfire cartridges may not be used for hunting deer or bear. 
Shotguns not larger than 10 gauge, repeating rifle, pistols 
(except for hunting migratory birds), and falcons are named 
as legal methods of taking game. Bows used for hunting 
must be capable of casting a one-ounce hunting arrow 
150 yards. 

Panthers are protected by state law at all times, although 
bobcats may be hunted the year round by licensed hunters. 
Alligators, Key deer, Axis deer, and all hawks, owls, and 
eagles are protected. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are 
open seasons are: 


Deer 

Squirrel 

Doves 

Ducks 

Bear 


Geese 
Marsh hen 
Quail 

Wild turkey 
Wild hogs 


There is no closed season on: 


Bobcat 

Hare 

Opossum 


Rabbit 

Red and gray fox 
Wildcat 


GEORGIA Area: 58,876 square miles 

General Summary. Georgia has some outstanding bobwhite, 
cottontail, and dove hunting. But its upland game hunters 
are plagued by the posted land problem. Georgia has only 
recently started to adopt some systems used by other states 
to open private lands to hunting. Many small farms that 
formerly provided excellent quail hunting have been ab¬ 
sorbed into large industrial holdings and converted to pine 
forests. Substantial areas of the best quail habitat are con¬ 
trolled by limited-membership sportsmen’s clubs. The best 
upland game areas are in southern Georgia, especially in the 
southwestern counties. The state has an expanding deer 
herd, which is managed under a regional basis with a 
varying system of seasons and regulations. The basic law is 
geared to the harvest of bucks with visible antlers, although 
bucks and does are legal in some counties. In several south¬ 
western counties, two deer, one of which may be a doe, 
can be taken. Special seasons are provided on state game 
management areas. 

Squirrel hunting is excellent in Georgia, especially in 
the southern counties, and is popular with state residents. 
There are some good numbers of fox squirrel in the southern 
counties. Turkeys are well distributed over the forested 
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portions of the state and provide some good shooting. A 
spring gobbler season is permitted each year. Good but 
rugged grouse hunting can be found in the mountains of 
the northern counties. 

State Conservation. The Georgia State Game and Fish 
Commission was established under the act of the General 
Assembly in February 1943, and amended in 1945, setting 
up the present Game and Fish Commission. The governing 
body of 11 members, one from each congressional district and 
one from the counties bordering the Atlantic Ocean. These 
11 men are appointed by the governor and confirmed by the 
state Senate to seven-year overlapping terms, with the terms 
of one or more members expiring every year. The Board of 
Commissioners hires the director, and the management of 
the department is left to the director, handled with the ap¬ 
proval of the commissioners. The Commission is empowered 
to set the seasons, methods and regulations for the taking 
and protection of game and fish. All funds collected by the 
department from sale of hunting, fishing, and other special 
licenses are set aside by the state treasurer for use by this 
department only. 

The state operates one quail farm. Both eggs and quail 
are used in an educational program carried on through the 
4-H and F.F.A. clubs. The department has not used hatchery 
birds for a number of years for restocking of hunting lands, 
as experience has proved this to be entirely unsatisfactory. 

Georgia does not at present have a farmer-sportsman co¬ 
operative plan, but such a plan is expected to be presented 
soon to both farmers and sportsmen. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 3.25 

Resident hunting 2.25 

Resident archery 2.25 

Alligator permit (resident only) 50.00 

Non-resident small game 10.25 

Non-resident all game 20.25 

Non-resident archery small game 10.25 

Non-resident archery all game 20.25 

Non-resident hunting preserve 5.25 
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Resident and non-resident hunting licenses are sold in 
sporting-goods stores, fishing camps, and courthouses through¬ 
out the state. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 5.00 

Non-resident 10.00 


Regulations. Georgia zones its deer-hunting areas; different 
regulations apply in each region. Two deer each season may 
be taken, but in some zones these must be bucks; in others, 
one buck and an antlerless deer; on some special hunts 
deer of either sex may be killed. Dogs may be used to hunt 
deer in some coastal counties, but their use is prohibited 
elsewhere. Dogs may not be used to hunt other game dur¬ 
ing the deer season in those counties where their use on 
deer is prohibited. 

Rifles used for hunting deer must be chambered for center- 
fire cartridges of .22-caliber or larger; those of .218 Bee, .22 
Hornet, .22 Jet, .221 Fireball, .25-20, .32-20, .30 U. S. Carbine, 
and .256 Hawkeye are specifically prohibited. Shotguns of 
20 gauge or larger loaded with slugs or buckshot of any size 
may be used to kill deer. Crossbows are illegal, but bows 
of 40 pounds or heavier may be used. Rabbits, raccoons, 
and other small animals may be hunted only with .22 
caliber rimfire cartridges, bows and arrows, or shotguns 
using Number 4 shot or smaller. Shotguns used for any game 
must be plugged to hold no more than three shells. 


Seasons. 

Animals on which there 

are open seasons 

Deer 

Rails 

Bobwhite quail 

Bear 

Wilson’s snipe 

Ruffed grouse 

Rabbit 

Opossum 

Mourning dove 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Alligators 

Geese 

Ducks 

Turkey 

Woodcock 

There is 

no closed season on foxes or beaver. 


HAWAII Area: 6,415 square miles 

General Summary. Nearly all of Hawaii’s hunting depends 
upon introduced species. Because of its remoteness from the 
mainland, it has no native mammals and no native upland 
game birds. Its native waterfowl, the nene goose, Hawaiian 
duck, and Laysan teal, are classed as threatened species; 
they are protected by refuges and by law. 

The introduced species form a strange mixture ranging 
from wild pigs, goats, and sheep—which are all hunted as 
game—to the mouflon sheep from Africa, black-tailed deer 
from Oregon, Axis deer, and pronghorn antelope. The state 
has been developing crossbreeds between the wild sheep that 
originated from domesticated stock and the mouflon in an 
effort to develop an animal with hardiness and game qual¬ 
ities fully adaptable to local conditions. 

Bird species include bobwhite quail, Gambel’s quail, 
barred and Chinese lace-necked doves, wild pigeons, chukars, 
Chinese bamboo partridges, wild turkeys from Texas, three 
species of francolins, Indian sandgrouse, ring-necked pheas¬ 
ants, and Reeves pheasants. Wild goats, sheep, and pigs may 
be hunted the year around except on a few designated areas. 
The Axis deer season runs for 12 months on private lands 
with the landowners’ permission, although closed seasons 
are imposed on those using game management areas main¬ 
tained by the state. 

Rather long seasons are allowed for upland bird hunting, 
but shooting is permitted only on weekends and holidays. 
Some of the more recently imported game birds, such as 
the turkey and francolins, have not yet become established 
well enough to permit open seasons. There is good pheasant, 
quail, chukar, and dove hunting. No closed season is im¬ 
posed on barred doves on private lands. 

The introduction of black-tailed deer and pronghorns has 
been successful, but hunting seasons have not been estab¬ 
lished on these species. 

State Conservation. The management of Hawaii’s wildlife 
is the responsibility of the Division of Fish and Game in 
the Department of Land and Natural Resources. The wild¬ 
life branch conducts research and manages game and other 
wildlife resources. It is organized into six sections, one for 
each county and two concerned with special assignments. 
The enforcement branch enforces the fish and game laws. 

The Division operates 22 game management and public 
hunting areas totalling some 45,000 acres. More than 200 
game bird water units are maintained on these lands, 
and management activities also include clearing and thinning 
brush to improve game habitat and hunter access. 


Regulations. For taking game birds only shotguns are per¬ 
mitted. The use of rifles, pellet guns, crossbows, and bows 
and arrows is specifically outlawed except on Lanai, where 
bows and arrows may be used. 

For taking game mammals, hunters must use rifles or shot¬ 
guns with cartridges having a minimum muzzle energy of 
1,200 foot pounds. Size 00 buckshot, rifled slugs, or single¬ 
ball shotgun loads may be used to take game mammals on 
public shooting grounds. Bows must have a weight of 35 
pounds at full draw. The possession on public hunting 
grounds of weapons or cartridges failing to meet these speci¬ 
fications is a violation. Special permits must be obtained be¬ 
fore hunting on the public hunting grounds. 

All migratory waterfowl and shorebirds are protected. 


Seasons. Open seasons are 
Pheasants 

California Valley quail 
Gambel’s quail 
Japanese quail 
Lace-necked doves 
Barred doves 
Wild pigeons 
Chukar partridge 
Gray francolin partridge 


provided on the following: 
Wild pigs 
Wild Sheep 
Wild goat 
Axis deer 


IDAHO Area: 56,280 square miles 

General Summary. Idaho is one of the leading big-game 
hunting states, with outstanding deer and elk hunting and 
limited seasons on antelope, mountain goat, sheep, and 
moose. Deer and elk are distributed over most of the state. 
Black bears are common in many sections. The remnant 
population of grizzly bears is protected by state law. Idaho 
does not have a buck law; elk and deer of either sex 
may be taken by licensed hunters; and two-deer bag limits 
prevail in a number of the game management units. Moose, 
mountain goat, and antelope permits are selected by pub¬ 
lic drawing. These and mountain sheep may be hunted only 
on designated areas. 

The lakes, streams, impoundments, and beaver ponds of 
Idaho produce Canada geese and 12 species of nesting 
ducks. Large numbers of mallards usually winter in the 
southern part of the state on corn and grain fields. Pheas¬ 
ants are common on all agricultural lands, and about a half 
million are taken each year by hunters. Chukar and Hun¬ 
garian partridges are well established, but the four species 
of native grouse—ruffed, blue, Franklin’s and sage—rank 
second to the pheasant in hunter interest. Southwestern 
Idaho usually produces good mountain quail hunting; and 
in some years there is good early-season dove hunting, 
depending upon the mildness or severity of the weather. 

State Conservation. The Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game is administered by a director serving under and re¬ 
sponsible to a non-partisan 5-man Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission, the members of which are appointed by the gov¬ 
ernor for staggered terms of six years each. The Com¬ 
mission sets regulations for hunting and establishes policy. 
The Director is responsible for carrying out the policy 
established by the Commission and for the enforcement of 
regulations. For administrative purposes, the state is divided 
into five districts. One commissioner is appointed from each 
district. 

Under this organization, which closely parallels the 
Model Game Law of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, Idaho has done an 
outstanding job of maintaining well-balanced game supplies. 
It co-operates closely with federal agencies such as the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the U. S. Forest Service The U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service has helped accelerate the habitat improvement for 
upland game. 

Extensive reseeding of bitterbrush, a prime deer and elk 
food plant, has been used successfully in efforts to maintain 
optimum big game populations. Hunting regulations are 
set on the basis of local and regional game supplies deter¬ 
mined by an annual inventory and bag checks of hunters. 
In recent years the Department has launched an aggressive 
campaign to provide access to public lands by hunters. 
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There are more than 20,380,000 acres of national forests in 
Idaho, practically all of which are open to public hunting. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident 

Hunting and fishing $ 6.00 

Hunting 3.00 

Non-resident 

Hunting and fishing $100.00 

Deer or bear 25.00 

Birds and rabbits 25.00 

Tags, resident or non-resident 
Deer $ 2.00 

Elk 3.00 

Antelope 1.00 

Bighorn sheep 10.00 

Mountain goat 10.00 

Fees for special-permit hunts—resident and non¬ 
resident holders of $100 licenses 
Antelope $ 3.00 

Moose 25.00 

Mountain goat 5.00 

Archery tags in addition to hunting license resident 
or non-resident 

Antelope $ 1.00 

Elk 3.00 

Mountain goat 10.00 


Regulations. The use of dogs for hunting any big-game 
animals except bears is prohibited. The grizzly bear is fully 
protected. Since 1959, Idaho has paid no bounties on 
cougars, although the animal may be hunted at any time of 
year. It is interesting to note that the annual take by sports¬ 
men since that time has been consistently higher than the 
number bountied each year before the bounty was repealed. 

Deer and elk of either sex may be taken by licensed 
hunters, but no big-game animal may be shot at a salt lick. 
Firearms restrictions are limited. Shotguns used for hunt¬ 
ing migratory birds must be plugged to hold no more 
than three shots under federal law, but handguns and 
rifles other than .22 rimfire may be used for hunting big 
game. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are 


open seasons are: 
Antelope 

Bear (except grizzly) 

Bighorn sheep 

Deer 

Elk 

Moose 

Mountain goat 


Bobwhite quail 
Hungarian partridge 
Mourning dove 
Chinese Pheasant (Chinese, 
Mongolian, Mutant) 

Valley quail 
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ILLINOIS Area: 56,400 square miles 

General Summary. Cottontails, ring-necked pheasants, bob- 
white, and waterfowl are the most popular species of game 
in Illinois. The state also has some outstanding squirrel 
hunting for both fox and gray squirrels. Hungarian par¬ 
tridges are well established locally in agricultural areas. 
Many private shooting areas in Illinois stock chukar par¬ 
tridges, but these birds are protected on lands open to pub¬ 
lic hunting. Wild turkeys have been re-established in the 
southern counties and are increasing in numbers; there 
are some ruffed grouse in the same areas. 

Deer have been legal game in Illinois since 1957, and 58 
counties are now open to hunting under a county-quota 
permit system. Over 25,000 permits are issued annually. 
The legal deer kill exceeds 6,000 a year. Deer are now well 
distributed over much of the state, but many of the north¬ 
ern counties remain closed to deer hunting for safety 
reasons. The 400,000-acre Shawnee National Forest and 
nearby state forests provide the best deer hunting. Some 
state parks have been opened to hunting. 

The State Conservation Department operates seven public 
pheasant shooting areas, which absorb much of the pro¬ 
duction of the three state game farms. It has two outstand¬ 
ing goose shooting areas, at Horseshoe Lake and in Union 
County. In recent years Illinois has embarked on an ag¬ 
gressive prairie chicken restoration project. 

Posting is a major problem for the average hunter. Many 
areas, especially in the northern counties, are closed to hunt¬ 
ing. Others are controlled by limited-membership clubs. 

State Conservation. The wildlife resources of Illinois are 
the responsibility of the Department of Conservation, whose 
director is appointed by the governor. Game regulations are 
established primarily by the State Legislature, and the De¬ 
partment has only nominal regulatory powers. Most of the 
wildlife research is conducted by the Illinois Natural His¬ 
tory Survey. 



In spite of organization handicaps, the Illinois Conserva¬ 
tion Department has done a good job of maintaining pub¬ 
lic hunting in a highly industrialized state. It has an out¬ 
standing wildlife habitat restoration program. Watering 
ponds for wildlife have been established on the Shawnee 
National Forest, and four waterfowl shooting areas which 
are open to regulated hunting. Extensive plantings of wild¬ 
life food and cover are made on private lands open to hunt¬ 
ing as well as on state areas. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 3.00 

Non-resident reciprocal (minimum) 15.00 
Deer permit (resident only) 5.00 

Resident and non-resident licenses may be obtained from 
the clerks of towns, cities, townships, villages, and counties, 
from sporting goods dealers, and from other authorized 
agents throughout the state. There are no county or regional 
licenses. 

Regulations. Firearms restrictions generally follow those ap¬ 
plying under federal regulations for hunting migratory 
birds. Only shotguns or bows and arrows may be used 
legally to kill any game animal, including deer. Shotguns 
must be plugged to hold no more than three shells and must 
not be larger than 10 gauge. Deer hunting is permitted 
only by residents holding special deer permits issued on a 
county-quota basis. Hunters must use shotguns with rifled 
slugs or bows. A liberal bowhunting season is permitted. 
The use of dogs is illegal in hunting deer. Hunting or 
shooting upland game and foxes during the firearms deer 
season is illegal. Firearms carried in automobiles must be 
cased or disassembled. 

Seasons. Open seasons are permitted 
Deer Rabbit 

Squirrel Raccoon 

Bobwhite quail Opossum 

Pheasant Ducks 

Hungarian partridges Geese 

Red and gray foxes and woodchucks may be hunted the 
year around except during the deer season in counties open 
to deer hunting. 

There is no open season on wild turkeys, chukar par¬ 
tridges, ruffed grouse, or prairie chickens. 

INDIANA Area: 26,291 square miles 

General Summary. Indiana has many of the features of 
Illinois in relation to wildlife problems and land-use pat¬ 
terns. Like Illinois, it has a thickly settled and highly in¬ 
dustrialized region in the north fronting on Lake Michigan, 
a highly developed agriculture based on grain and corn pro¬ 
duction, and wilder forested lands in the south and east. 
It has the advantages of being less densely populated and 
having a somewhat more diversified topography and plant 
cover. 

The cottontail rabbit is the most popular game species; 
squirrels, both gray and fox, are second in hunter prefer¬ 
ence. The State Department of Conservation estimates that 
about 114 million squirrels are taken in the average sea¬ 
son. Nearly all the southern counties have excellent bob- 
white hunting, and pheasants are well distributed through¬ 
out the agricultural lands of the northern counties, with 
the greatest numbers in the northwest. Hungarian par¬ 
tridges occupy only a limited range in Indiana; about 5,000 
are killed annually. Ruffed grouse are limited to two or 
three southern counties, and a few prairie chickens remain 
in the northwestern counties. 

Because of its many streams and lakes, Indiana has some 
excellent waterfowl hunting. The Kankakee, Willow Slough, 
and Jasper-Pulaski Game Preserves in northwestern Indiana 
are managed as combined refuge and public hunting areas. 
They have outstanding waterfowl hunting. 

Deer have now been restored to Indiana; the growing 
herd produced some exceptional trophy heads. There is a 
general buck season, and deer have been hunted since 1951. 
Special any-deer hunts are held on a number of state- 
managed areas. Turkeys are being re-introduced in appro¬ 
priate cover in the southern counties. 

State Conservation. Indiana has been handicapped in its 
administration of wildlife by a politically centered organiza- 


on the following: 
Snipe 
Rails 

Woodcock 
Mourning dove 
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tion. The Director of the Department of Conservation is 
appointed by and responsible to the governor. Responsibility 
for wildlife matters is under the Division of Fish and Game, 
which has only nominal regulatory powers. 

Indiana has made outstanding use of Us hunting license 
fees and Pittman-Robertson Act funds in developing public 



hunting areas. The Department of Conservation controls 
more than 40,000 acres, much of it for public hunting, 
and there are 120,000 acres in state forests. The U.S. Forest 
Service administers the Hoosier National Forest, embracing 
118,000 acres in southern Indiana. The recreation-land- 
acquisition program of the Department of Conservation has 
been greatly accelerated, and a master plan has been de¬ 
vised to meet future needs for public recreation areas. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 2.50 

Deer 5.50 

Non-resident hunting and fishing 16.00 

Licenses can be obtained from county clerks or their 
agents and from the Division of Game, 604 State Office 
Building, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 

Regulations* Deer may be hunted only with shotguns 
loaded with rifled slugs or 20, 16, or 12 gauge, or with 
muzzle-loading rifles of .45 caliber or larger—this is one of 
the few states to specify such use. Bows used for hunting 
deer must have a full draw weight of 35 pounds or more. 
There are no restrictions on arrows other than that they 
be a metal-edged, broadhead type. Poisoned or explosive 
arrows are prohibited. Bucks are defined for administrative 
purposes as animals with at least one fork in either antler. 
On areas designated for special hunting, any deer may 
usually be taken by permittees, who are selected by a public 
drawing. Dogs may not be used in hunting deer. 

Seasons. Game animals for which open seasons are pro¬ 
vided are: 

Deer, whitetailed 
Squirrel, gray and fox 
Cottontail rabbit 
Pheasant 
Bobwhite quail 
Hungarian partridge 
Raccoon 

Wild turkeys, prairie chickens, ruffed grouse, and mourn¬ 
ing doves are protected. There is no closed season on foxes, 
woodchucks, or coyotes. 

IOWA Area: 56,280 square miles 

General Summary. Iowa is one of the leading producers of 
ring-necked pheasants, although cottontail rabbits, squirrels, 
and quail are more popular with resident hunters. Pheasant 
hunting is permitted in most of the state except for the 
southern counties. The northwestern counties also have fair 
Hungarian partridge shooting. 

Iowa was formerly one of the leading producers of water- 
fowl, but drainage for agriculture has cut heavily into its 


Opossum 

Rails 

Woodcock 
Wilson’s snipe 
Geese 
Ducks 
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productive capacity. Great flocks of ducks and geese still 
pour through the state on migration and provide outstand¬ 
ing hunting by modern standards. Both field and water 
shooting are available on publicly owned shooting areas. 

Iowa is one of the “new” deer states. Deer were eliminated 
during the early days of settlement and market hunting, but 
they have been restored to shootable numbers throughout 
the state. Only residents, however, are eligible to purchase 
deer licenses. Mourning doves are classified as songbirds 
and are not hunted. 


State Conservation. Hunting is regulated by the Iowa State 
Conservation Commission, a non-partisan board of seven 
men appointed by the governor for staggered six-year terms 
and approved by the State Senate. The Commission selects 
the Director of Conservation and has full power to open, 
close, or alter seasons and bag limits. 

Iowa was one of the first states to develop a program 
of hunting land acquisition, and the state now has 113,- 
954 acres of public hunting grounds and hunter access areas 
distributed through nearly all counties. They are managed, 
according to their capabilities, for all game animals native 
to the area. The majority have waterfowl hunting. Many 
provide excellent hunting for deer, quail, rabbits, and 
squirrels. Much additional hunting territory is kept open by 
an aggressive state-landowner co-operative program. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting 

S 2.50 

Resident hunting and fishing 

4.50 

Non-resident hunting, reciprocal 


(minimum) 

5.00 

Resident deer 

10.00 

Resident bow and arrow deer 

10.00 


Only residents are eligible for deer licenses 


Regulations* Guns carried in automobiles must be cased 
or broken down. Deer may be hunted only with shotguns 
of 10, 12, 16, or 20 gauge loaded with rifled slugs, or 
with bows drawing 30 pounds or more. Rifled barrels and 
muzzle extensions may not be used in hunting deer. Dogs 
may not be used to run deer. Deer of either sex may be 
taken by licensed residents. Shooting rifles on or over 
any public highway or waters is prohibited. 


Seasons. Species on which open seasons are provided are: 


Deer 

Rabbit 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Bobwhite 


Hungarian partridge 

Geese 

Ducks 

Wilson’s snipe 
Coots 


quail 


There is no closed season on foxes, coyotes, or woodchucks. 
There is no open season on mourning doves, rails, woodcock, 
or Ross’s geese. 


KANSAS Area: 82,276 square miles 

General Summary. The cottontail rabbit and gray and fox 
squirrels are the most important upland species in Kansas 
in terms of hunter interest and numbers killed. The ring¬ 
necked pheasant, which is common in nearly all counties 
except those in the southeastern portion, is a close third. 
Kansas also has some excellent quail hunting, principally 
for the bobwhite. Some scaled quail are found in the more 
arid southwestern corner of the state, and the eastern quar¬ 
ter of the state is open to limited prairie chicken shoot¬ 
ing. 

The Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Commission’s ag¬ 
gressive program of habitat restoration and lake construc¬ 
tion has greatly enhanced the migratory bird hunting in the 
state. Excellent duck hunting may be had on a number 
of state-managed areas; geese are even more widely dis¬ 
tributed. The mourning dove is a popular game bird 
throughout Kansas, and the river bottomlands often support 
good numbers of migrating woodcock and Wilson's snipe. 

Kansas, one of the greatest big-game states in early times, 
was stripped of its larger game during the days of the market 
hunter. The deer herd now numbers between 20,000 and 
30,000. White-tailed deer are found over all of the state, 
with the largest numbers in the Chattuqua Hills region and 
in the northern two tiers of counties. Limited hunting was 
initiated in the fall of 1964. Mule deer are confined 


largely to the southwestern counties. An introduced herd 
of pronghorn antelope in the same area is increasing rapidly 
toward a huntable population. Wild turkeys have been re¬ 
introduced but have not built up to levels where hunting 
is feasible. 


State Conservation. The Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, with offices in Pratt, administers the game re¬ 
sources of the state under two divisions—Game and Law 
Enforcement—whose chiefs are responsible to a director 
appointed by the 5-man commission. Through this organiza¬ 
tion, Kansas has an enviable record of wildlife restoration 
based on flexibile regulation of hunting and a vigorous pro¬ 
gram of habitat management. Under an agreement with the 
State Highway Commission, it maintains extensive strips 
of wildlife cover along the many roads. It has undertaken 
the acquisition and planting of abandoned strip-mined areas 
and has developed a system of outstanding public hunting 
areas. The first and largest of these, the Cheyenne Bottoms 
Waterfowl Refuge, embraces nearly 2Q,ooo acres, much of 
which is open to regulated hunting. Other waterfowl proj¬ 
ects have been developed in co-operation with the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers and the Soil Conservation Service. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 3.00 

Non-resident 15.00 

Upland game bird stamp 1.00 

Deer, turkey, or antelope permits 25.00 


Regulations. Kansas requires that all hunters have special 
stamps to hunt game birds, and special permits are re¬ 
quired of deer hunters. Similar permits will be required to 
hunt antelopes or turkeys when seasons on these species are 
opened. Hunters must not shoot from or along any traveled 
roadway without first obtaining the permission of the ad¬ 
joining owners of improved lands: 


Seasons. Hunting seasons are provided on the following: 


Prairie chicken Geese 

Pheasant Coots 

Quail Rabbits 

Ducks Squirrel 


Deer 

Mourning doves 
Wilson’s snipe 
Woodcock 


Otter and swift foxes are protected at all times. Red and 
gray foxes and badgers may be killed at any time. 


KENTUCKY Area: 40,395 square miles 

General Summary. Although Kentucky had virtually no 
deer as recently as 1940, they are now found over most of 
the state and have been re-established in 100 of the 120 
counties, about half of which are open to deer hunting. 
Ruffed grouse and wild turkeys are also benefitting from 
an intensive restocking and transplanting program. The 
best turkey habitat is in the 11 eastern counties, but 
grouse are found throughout most of the wooded areas of 
the state. When biologists discovered that the grouse popula¬ 
tion was being underharvested, in 1964, the season and 
bag limit were doubled. 

Gray and fox squirrels are the most popular upland 
game species, with cottontails and bobwhite seesawing in 
second and third place. Between one and two million of 
each are taken annually. The farmlands of Kentucky have 
outstanding dove hunting. Large numbers of ducks and 
geese winter on the TVA lakes. 

Kentucky has been experimenting actively with a num¬ 
ber of exotic species, among them the Reeves and Iranian 
black-necked pheasants, and black francolin. The Iranian 
pheasant shows some promise of establishing itself, although 
it is still a question mark in the minds of the state’s bi¬ 
ologists. Results with other species of foreign game birds 
have not been encouraging. 

State Conservation. Hunting and game programs are ad¬ 
ministered by the Kentucky Fish and Wildlife Resources 
Commission, whose nine members are appointed on a 
bipartisan basis for staggered terms of four years each. 
No more than five members may be of the same political 
affiliation. Appointments of replacements are made by the 
governor from lists of five candidates submitted by the 
sportsmen of each five districts. The non-salaried com¬ 
mission members are responsible for setting hunting reg¬ 
ulations and making broad policy, while the direct admin- 
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istration is by the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, who 
is selected by and responsible to the Commission. 

Although the state agency has less than 20,000 acres of 
wildlife lands under ownership and lease, it has active 
programs on the nearly 500,000 acres of national forest 
lands in the state and on other federal lands controlled by 
the Army, the Corps of Engineers, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Managed hunting under special regula¬ 
tions is permitted on the Fort Campbell and Fort Knox 
Military Reservations. 

Kentucky has made vigorous and effective use of live- 
trapping deer, wild turkeys, and grouse. It has realized 
spectacular success with these species. It has also developed 
some good waterfowl shooting on federal impoundments 
under co-operative arrangements with the operating agencies. 

In 1964, Kentucky established an 8,000-acre Primitive 
Weapons Area where only bows and arrows, crossbows, and 
muzzle-loading rifles and shotguns may be used to hunt 
game. This is one of the few areas in North America 
where crossbows may be used legally in hunting game. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Residence state $ 3.25 

Non-resident 15*50 

Deer tag 10.00 

Resident and non-resident hunting licenses are on sale at 
county court clerks’ offices, most sporting-goods houses, and 
hardware stores. 

Regulations. Deer of either sex may be hunted in the 
general season; some special hunts on wildlife management 
areas are for bucks only. Shotguns larger than 10 gauge 
may not be used to hunt any game, and those smaller than 
20 gauge may not be used to hunt deer or turkeys. Deer 
may be taken with shotguns using single slugs or with 
rifles and centerfire cartridges of not less than .243 caliber. 
Muzzle-loading rifles of .38 caliber or larger may be used 
for hunting all game. Except on the Primitive Weapons 
Area, crossbows may not be used and archers must use 
barbless broadheads of 7/8 inch width or larger. Side- 
arms may not be carried by archers or turkey hunters. 
The use of the Army M-i carbine is specifically outlawed 
for use on deer. Turkey hunters are confined to the use of 
the shotgun, and they may not use dogs. A spring gobbler 
season is permitted in addition to the general autumn 
season. Only birds with visible beards may be shot at 
that time. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Bobwhite quail 
Doves 


Ducks 

Geese 

Ruffed grouse (native pheasant) 
Turkey 


LOUISIANA Area: 48,523 square miles 

General Summary. Hunters in Louisiana take about 24,000 
deer, and the State Wildlife and Fisheries Commission is 
working toward a sustained annual kill of 60,000 or more. 
Stocking to create new herds, control of free-ranging dogs, 
improved law enforcement, and an extension of antlerless 
deer hunting are the ingredients of the program. Bear 
hunting, although still on a limited basis, has also been 
improved considerably in recent years. Hunting is permitted 
annually in several places. 

Louisiana is most famous for its superb waterfowl hunt¬ 
ing. Lying at the mouth of the Mississippi Flyway, and 
with an abundance of marshes and bayous, it is the winter¬ 
ing grounds for countless ducks and geese of many species. 
The farmlands of the state furnish outstanding dove and 
quail shooting. Turkeys are abundant throughout its 
woodlands. Local hunters favor squirrel and rabbit hunting. 
The fox squirrel is more abundant in parts of the state 
than the gray, although timber-stand improvement work 
being conducted by landowners favors the spread of the 
smaller species. 

In addition to the general turkey season in fall, Louisi¬ 
ana has a spring gobbler season. 

State Conservation. Hunting in Louisiana is regulated by 
the State Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, with offices 
in New Orleans. The Commission consists of a six-man 
board. It selects the salaried director of the department, who 
also serves as Secretary of the Commission. 

Louisiana was the first state in the Union to develop an 
extensive wildlife refuge program. Most of the refuges have 
been converted into game management areas on which 
public hunting is permitted. Each area is managed accord¬ 
ing to the local game supply with special regulations. The 
state fish and game agency controls nearly 500,000 acres of 
land, some of which it owns outright, some of which is 
leased, and some of which is operated under co-operative 
agreements with timber and oil companies. Most of the 
public hunting grounds are large by eastern standards. The 
Pass-a-Loutre waterfowl management area embraces 66,000 
acres of outstanding duck marsh; several other areas ex¬ 
ceed 20,000 acres. 

The state has used live-trapping and transplanting in a 
successful effort to extend the range and numbers of deer, 
black bear, turkeys, and other species. It is also experi¬ 
menting with the release of exotic birds, such as black 
francolins, red junglefowl, and the Japanese green pheas¬ 
ant. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident $ 2.00 

Non-resident 25.00 

Non-resident 2 days 5.00 

Big game and turkey 2.00 
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Regulations. Dogs may be used in hunting deer. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear 

Deer 

Rabbits 

Squirrels 

Doves 

Ducks 


Geese 

Quail 

Snipe 

Turkey 

Woodcock 


MAINE Area: 33,215 square miles 

General Summary. Maine is one of the few eastern states 
where the hunter may enjoy true wilderness shooting. Most 
of the northern part of the state, controlled by large tim¬ 
ber companies, is open to public hunting. Much of the 
area is still accessible only by air or water. 

Deer are common over the entire state, but the best 
hunting is in the northern zone. In this region are also 
found the largest densities of black bears, which may be 
hunted the year around. State officials estimate the deer 
herd at between 150,000 and 200,000; the annual kill runs 
between 30,000 and 42,000. The state produces some of 
the largest deer in the United States. Several bucks that 
dress out at nearly 300 pounds are killed each year. This 
is about twice the size of a good buck in the states further 
south. Maine has a herd of moose estimated at 3,000 head, 
but moose have been protected for many years. Nearly 
all of these are found in the northern and northwestern 
counties, but stragglers frequently roam southward as 
far as Portland. 

Ruffed grouse are found over the entire state. The best 
grouse hunting is in the central counties. In portions of 
the northern wilderness they are hunted so little that they 
are excessively tame. The abandoned farms of the south¬ 
ern and central counties all provide outstanding grouse 
hunting. This is also the most productive woodcock region. 
The spruce grouse is common in the north. 

Rabbit hunting is a popular sport with the resident 
hunters. Snowshoe hares predominate, but there is good 
cottontail hunting in the southern counties. Gray squirrels 
are abundant in the hardwood forests of the southern 
counties, but they are little hunted by Maine gunners. 


Maine produces substantial numbers of waterfowl—pri¬ 
marily black ducks, wood ducks, goldeneyes, and green¬ 
winged teal—on its numerous marshes, laxes, and ponds. 
These birds, supplemented by flight birds from more 
northern breeding grounds, provide good early-season 
hunting throughout the state. The early freeze-up re¬ 
duces hunting opportunities in the inland areas within a 
few weeks, but the marshes along the coast of southern 
Maine offer outstanding shooting for blacks and green¬ 
winged teal. Scoter shooting, either from dories or from the 
rocky points of the coast, is a popular sport. 

Maine’s pheasant range is marginal, but good local 
shooting is available in the southern counties. Wild-raised 
birds are supplemented by stocking with pen-reared birds 
each season. 

State Conservation. The Department of Inland Fisheries 
and Game is administered by a Commissioner of Fish and 
Game, who is appointed by the governor with the approval 
of the Executive Council. Most of the basic game regulations 
are made by legislative action, but the Commissioner enjoys 
considerable freedom of action within the legal framework 
created by the legislature. 

Because of its large area in relation to other New England 
states and a relatively low population density, posting has 
not become a major problem except near the larger towns 
where larger tracts of developed land exist. Recreation, in¬ 
cluding hunting, is also one of the leading industries in the 
Pine Tree State, and the majority of the resident land- 
owners welcome non-resident sportsmen. This includes the 
majority of the larger timber-owning companies of the 
northern counties. Not only do they permit hunting on 
their lands, but most have entered into co-operative agree¬ 
ments with the Department of Inland Fisheries and Game 
to preserve and improve deer habitat. Some provide 
camping areas and other facilities for sportsmen. Deer 
yarding areas, selected by the state biologists, improve 
their usefulness to deer. 

Similar co-operation between the state and the private 
landowners occurs in the management of privately owned 
waterfowl marshes. Many marshes are managed by the 
state, by level ditching and the creation of potholes, to 
improve their usefulness to ducks. 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 pheasants are raised and re- 
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leased annually by sportsmen from day-old chicks supplied 
from the state game farms. Most of the pheasant habitat 
in Maine lies close to the towns and supports a game bird 
adapted to live in cropfields and meadows where the na¬ 
tive grouse cannot survive. Although the pheasant program 
is expensive, the ringneck takes some pressure off the 
grouse and woodcock. Its numbers provide good local shoot¬ 
ing when grouse cycles are low. 

Maine has 46,000 acres of land in the White Mountains 
National Forest, only about one-twentieth the acreage of 
national forests in Vermont. The state fish and game 
agency owns an additional 20,000 acres, mostly in game 
management areas for waterfowl hunting. Thus private 
lands support the majority of Maine's famous hunting. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting and fishing 

f 6.75 

Resident hunting 

3-75 

Resident hunting (under 16) 

1.00 

Resident archery 

5.00 

Non-resident big game 

3025 

Non-resident small game 

* 5-25 

Non-resident junior small game 
(under 16) 

10.25 


Effective January 1, 1966, a big-game license has been 
required on non-residents for hunting bear as well as deer. 
The 1965 State Legislature enacted a closed season on 
bear from January 1 through May 3. 

Resident licenses are available only from town clerks. Non¬ 
resident licenses may be purchased from agents appointed 
by the commissioner, including any store or other agent. 
Wardens do not sell licenses. 

Indians over 18 years of age of both the Passamaquoddy 
and Penobscot tribes may procure a free license to hunt, trap, 
and fish from the commissioner. 



Regulations. No automatic firearm may be used for hunt¬ 
ing. No autoloading firearm may be used which has a maga¬ 
zine capacity of more than five cartridges. All autoloading 
firearms having a magazine capacity in excess of five car¬ 
tridges must have the magazine permanently altered so as to 
contain not more than five cartridges before it may be used 
in Maine, but this ruling does not apply to firearms using 
the .22 caliber rim-fire cartridge, or to any autoloading pistol 
with a barrel less than 8 inches long* 

It is not necessary to employ a licensed guide when hunting 
or fishing, but non-residents may not kindle fires in any un¬ 
organized township while engaged in camping, fishing, or 
hunting from May 1 to November 30, without being in charge 
of a registered guide except at public camp sites maintained 
by the forestry department. No guide may be employed by 
more than three non-residents while hunting at the same 
time. 

No dogs may be used to hunt deer. 

Seasons. Game birds and animals for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Deer Pheasant 

Gray squirrel Ruffed grouse (partridge) 

Rabbit Woodcock 

Raccoon 

There is no closed season on: 

Bear Canada lynx 

Bobcat Fox 

MARYLAND Area: 10,577 square miles 

General Summary. Although one of the smaller states, 
Maryland boasts a wide variety of hunting opportunities. 
The Eastern Shore is one of the major wintering grounds 
of the Canada Goose. Thousands of these great game birds 
flock into picked cornfields to feed. The broad marshes of 
tidal inlets and estuaries of Chesapeake Bay sustain large 
numbers of mallards, black ducks, widgeons, pintails, 
canvasback, and scaup. Excellent quail hunting is found 
in all the eastern counties, and dove hunting is a popular 
sport. Western Maryland has good grouse hunting. Wild 
turkeys are common in the mountainous regions. Turkeys 
have also been re-established in the Pokomoke Swamp of 
the Eastern Shore and are extending their range in that 
area. The central and eastern counties along the Penn¬ 
sylvania border have good pheasant populations. 

Deer have staged a remarkable comeback and are found 
in all counties of the state, with the greatest abundance 
on the Eastern Shore and the western mountains. Antler¬ 
less deer seasons and two-deer limits have been used to 
keep the deer numbers under control in some counties. 

The State Game and Inland Fish Commission has ac¬ 
quired large expanses of public hunting lands primarily 
for waterfowl, deer, and turkeys, but posting is a major 
problem for the unattached hunter. Large tracts of private 
land are leased by clubs or individuals; some landowners 
do not permit quail hunting or deer hunting. Many 
lease their hunting rights or operate their farms for daily- 
fee goose hunting. The laws regulating waterfowl hunt¬ 
ing except on public shooting areas make it almost im¬ 
possible to shoot without paying a special fee except as the 
guest of a landowner or duck blind lessor. 

State Conservation. The Maryland Game and Inland Fish 
Commission is a five-man board, with each member ap¬ 
pointed by the governor for a staggered term of five years. 
The Commission, whose members are unsalaried, selects the 
director as the administrative head of the Department of 
Game and Inland Fish. The Commission makes regula¬ 
tions and sets policy; the director supervises and selects 
the game wardens and technical personnel. 

The Game and Inland Fish Department owns approxi¬ 
mately 45,000 acres, the majority of which is managed in¬ 
tensively for public hunting. In general, these divide into 
waterfowl and hunting marshes on the Eastern Shore, 
and into deer, squirrel, and turkey hunting areas in the 
western mountains. A few are managed for quail and 
rabbit hunting. All the state forests are open to public 
hunting, except for a few refuge lands and tracts near 
dwellings and administrative grounds. Some state parks 
also are open to hunting. Considerable habitat work is 
done on the state forests under the supervision of state 
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game personnel. There are 120,000 acres of state forests in 
Maryland. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows. 


Resident hunting 

$ 5-25 

County resident 

i -75 

Non-resident hunting 

25.00 

Deer stamp 

2.00 

Archery deer stamp 

3.00 


Resident and non-resident licenses are sold by the clerks 
of the courts in each county, and by a number of agencies 
which are easily accessible to the sportsmen. A hunting li¬ 
cense is required to take wild waterfowl. 


The Division owns or controls, through agreement with the 
owning agency, large acreages of public land for public 
hunting. Approximately 200,000 acres of state-owned lands 
are open to the sportsman. Extensive habitat work is con¬ 
ducted by the Division on much of this acreage. To help 
keep private lands open to hunters, the Division uses a 
safety zone posting system and assists co-operating farmers 
in habitat work. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 4.25 

Non-resident 15.25 

Archery stamp, resident and 
non-resident 1.10 


Regulations. For hunting game birds and animals, no shot¬ 
gun is permitted which is larger than 10 gauge, or capable 
of holding more than three shells. In hunting deer it is un¬ 
lawful to use any gun except one propelling all-lead or lead- 
alloy or soft-nosed or expanding bullet or ball at a single 
discharge. It is also unlawful to hunt or shoot at a deer with 
a rifle using cartridges giving a muzzle energy of less than 
1,200 foot-pounds. 

Dogs may not be used in hunting deer, but are permitted 
to retrieve doves during the open season. The trainer may 
not have firearms in his possession while training dogs dur¬ 
ing the closed season, and every person training dogs must 
have in possession a hunter’s license and tag displayed on 
outer garment. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Deer 

Opossum 

Rabbit 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Ducks 

Geese 


Mourning dove 
Quail 

Ruffed grouse 
Snipe 
Waterfowl 
Wild turkey 
Woodcock 


MASSACHUSETTS Area: 8257 square miles 

General Summary. For a small, highly industrialized state, 
Massachusetts has managed to retain better than average 
hunting for a number of species, although suburban sprawl 
and increasing population have cut heavily into many 
traditional hunting grounds. 

Cottontail rabbits are the most popular game in terms of 
local hunting effort. The Berkshires and scattered swamps 
throughout the state have good populations of snowshoe 
hares. Grouse, pheasants, and woodcock are found over 
the entire state in suitable cover. The most productive 
pheasant counties lie along and adjacent to the Connecti¬ 
cut Valley and in the southeastern region. Quail are 
rarely found as far north as Boston; but Cape Cod, the 
neighboring islands, and Plymouth and Bristol counties 
have some outstanding local quail shooting. Gray squir¬ 
rels are abundant throughout the state but are little hunt¬ 
ed except incidentally to rabbit or bird shooting. 

Deer have been restored to the entire wooded portions 
of the state. About 4,000 are bagged annually. The Berk¬ 
shires, Cape Cod, and Plymouth County usually lead the 
deer kill. There are a few black bears in western Massa¬ 
chusetts. Waterfowl are abundant on the coast throughout 
most of the duck season; black ducks and wood ducks are 
found on the many lakes and rivers of the interior. Diving 
ducks, with the scaup and goldeneye predominating, are 
often abundant but are little hunted in comparison with the 
black. Brant and geese provide some hunting on the coast, 
but usually they are taken in association with duck hunting. 

Massachusetts lies across the eastern migration route of 
the woodcock, and the timberdoodle provides some excel¬ 
lent shooting to Bay State gunners who know where to 
look for it. The main flight routes funnel northern birds 
down the coast, across Cape Cod and the islands and down 
the Connecticut Valley. Native birds provide some shoot¬ 
ing throughout the state. 

Mourning doves, locally common, are protected by law. 

State Conservation. Hunting in Massachusetts is regulated 
by the Division of Fisheries and Game of the Department 
of Natural Resources. Regulations are established by a 
Board of Fisheries and Game within a legal framework 
established by the State Legislature. 


Licenses are sold only by city and town clerks and at the 
office of the director of the Division of Fisheries and Game. 
No special county licenses are required. 

Regulations. Deer of either sex may be taken during the 
open season, but deer or bear hunters must use only shot¬ 
guns, with buckshot or rifled slugs, or bows and arrows. 
Bows must weigh 40 pounds at a 28-inch full draw, and 
arrows must be marked with the name and address of the 
user. It is illegal to hunt within 500 feet of an occupied 
dwelling without the consent of the owner or legal oc¬ 
cupant, or to discharge a firearm within 50 yards of a 
state or paved highway. 

During the open season on deer, all hunters must wear 
red or yellow on head, back, or shoulders. Dogs may not 
be used to hunt any game except waterfowl during the 
open season on deer. Rifled extension tubes, or “slug 
sleeves,” may not be used on shotguns for hunting deer. 
These devices are considered illegal weapons during the 
hours of darkness when and where the use of rifles is pro¬ 
hibited. 


Seasons. Open seasons are 
Snowshoe hare 
Cottontail rabbit 
Jack rabbit 
Opossum 
Pheasant 
Quail 
Raccoon 
Ruffed grouse 


provided on the following: 
Gray squirrel 
Black bear 
Deer 

Woodcock 

Geese 

Rails 

Wilson’s snipe 
Brant 


MICHIGAN Area: 96,720 square miles 

General Summary. The southern third of Michigan is pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural, and hunting there is mostly for 
farmland game—pheasants, cottontail rabbits, fox squirrels, 
and raccoon—and access to hunting lands is often a problem. 
The northern two-thirds, down a line crossing the Lower 
Peninsula roughly west from the head of Saginaw Bay (the 
notch between the “thumb” and the rest of the “mitt”), is 
predominantly forested. Its hunting is mostly for deer, 
bear, snowshoe hares, and grouse, and access to hunting 
lands is seldom a problem. 

Excluding water area, Michigan has 36437,435 acres, 
according to the General Land Office Survey. Publicly 
owned lands total 7,677,573 acres, of which 2,566,000 are 
in national forests, 3,866,000 in state forests, and the re¬ 
mainder in state parks, game areas, and other state and 
federal holdings. Hunting is permitted on 99 per cent of 
state and Federal lands and on much privately owned 
land, especially in the north. 

Michigan offers a varied selection of both large and small 
game, with hunting of deer, bear, cottontail rabbit and 
snowshoe hare, fox and gray squirrel, raccoon, pheasant, 
ruffed grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ducks, geese, coot, and 
woodcock. 

Deer are abundant; Michigan has one of the largest 
herds in the United States. In some localities there are more 
of them than the winter food supply can support and so in 
such “trouble spots” there is starvation each winter. At the 
fringe of agricultural land they cause considerable crop and 
orchard damage. The annual kill by gunners and archers is 
approximately 120,000. The annual take of bears is about 
1,200. There is some winter hunting for bobcat and fox. 
Bobcats are considered a game animal on the Lower Penin¬ 
sula. Deer hunters take an occasional wolf or coyote, but 
most of these predators are killed by trappers. A limited elk 
hunt was held in 1964; 267 elk were taken. 

Bounty payments on red foxes and bobcats were eliminated 
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in 1965 and timber wolves given full protection. Coyotes 
continue to carry a bounty. Wolves were removed from the 
bounty list in i960. Only about 20 remain on the Upper 
Peninsula. 

The annual cottontail kill, mostly in the southern coun¬ 
ties, usually exceeds a million. Hunters in the northern 
counties take about 300,000 snowshoe hares each season. 
The annual squirrel kill, with fox squirrels predominating, 
is about 700,000. In recent years more raccoons, about 200,- 
000, have been taken by hunters than by trappers. 

The duck harvest has been moderate in recent years. 
About 250,000 are killed seasonally. Because much of the 
shooting is furnished by flight ducks, the dark continental 
outlook affects Michigan duck hunting directly. Pheasant 
hunters take about 900,000 birds a year. The annual bag 
of the ruffed grouse in a normal year is about 400,000. 
Sharp-tailed grouse are more numerous than prairie chicks 
in the Upper Peninsula and have been introduced to 
limited portions of the Lower Peninsula. 

There are about 3,000 wild turkeys in an expanding 
range on the Upper Peninsula. The first wild turkey 
season in the history of Michigan was recommended for 
1965 by the State Conservation Department. About 400 
permits were issued for Allegan County. 

State Conservation. Responsibility for managing Michigan’s 
wildlife is vested in a 9-man Conservation Commission. It 
is also responsible for selecting the director, who is the ad¬ 
ministrative head of the Department of Conservation. 

Hunting and fishing license revenues, which amount to 
about $7,500,000 each year, support the game and fish 
division, the law-enforcement staff, and educational work. 
Another half-million dollars or more for game work is 
received from the federal government under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. The other divisions of the Michigan Con¬ 
servation Department are financed out of the state’s general 

The Game Division maintains trained game biologists 


in all districts of the state to co-ordinate forest practice 
with good game management on more than 3,800,000 acres 
of state forest. It maintains wildlife experiment stations 
at Cusino in the Upper Peninsula, Houghton Lake in the 
northern Lower Peninsula, Rose Lake near the state capital, 
and Swan Creek in southwestern Michigan. Michigan has 
the most extensive public hunting grounds program in the 
United States. The Game Division owns nearly 250,000 
acres of game lands which are well distributed over the 
state. All the state forests are open to public hunting, al¬ 
though the majority are in the north. Sportsmen’s opinions 
are expressed through club resolutions, and a dozen club 
magazines. Several hundred selected sportsmen-observers 
are consulted periodically, through questionnaires, in sur¬ 
veys of game conditions. 

Michigan’s principal farmer-sportsman co-operative 
scheme is the Williamston plan, named for the town of 
Williamston where it originated. Designed to reduce hunt¬ 
ing pressure and hunter damage to farm crops and fences, 
it provides for hunting by permission only, but without 
charge. Farmers on a section or so of land form a club, 
and determine how many tickets each shall issue daily; 
hunters who get the tickets park their cars in the farmer’s 
yard as promise of good behavior. In prewar days the 
acreage covered by Williamston plan clubs totaled as much 
as 150,000. For the practical benefit of all southern Michigan 
farmers the Conservation Department maintains a typical 
farm at Rose Lake wildlife experiment station, where new 
ideas are tested and then recommended if they are beneficial 
to farm game and good farm management; fortunately, 
the practices found good for farm game have been good 
for the farms also. The department now provides habitat 
improvement materials for farmers. This includes plant¬ 
ing stock, seed for herbaceous plantings, and in some in¬ 
stances wire for fencing areas against grazing. 

Sportsmen’s clubs are well organized in Michigan, and 
direct co-operation between club members and local farmers 
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is encouraged as an independent venture in each case. Farm¬ 
ers also are assisted by Federal, Conservation Department, 
and state college specialists on questions of land use, and 
Conservation Department farm-foresters jjjive detailed assist¬ 
ance on woodlots that include broad views of farm-game 
matters. Farmers also may obtain reforestation stock from 
the Conservation Department, Federal services, and the state 
college at nominal costs. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident small game $ 3.00 

Resident big game 5.00 

Non-resident big game 35 00 

Non-resident bear (only) 25.00 

Non-resident small game 20.00 

Resident bear (special season) 5.00 

Non-resident bear (special season) 25.00 


Resident and non-resident deer and bear licenses are, in 
a sense, special licenses. Small-game licenses, resident and 
non-resident, cover all other game that may be taken legally 
in Michigan. 

Resident and non-resident licenses may be obtained from 
county clerks, sporting-goods, and hardware stores. There are 
some 4,000 license dealers in the above classifications. 

Regulations. No automatic, semi-automatic, or autoloading 
shotgun or rifle larger than .22 caliber rim-fire, capable of 
holding more than six shells at one time in magazine and 
barrel combined, may be used in hunting game birds or 
animals. No person is allowed to possess such firearms in 
any hunting area. 

There is no limitation on caliber of rifle that may be used 
in hunting game. 

No rifle larger than .22 caliber, or shotgun with buckshot, 
slug load, ball load, or cut shell may be in a person’s posses¬ 
sion while in deer area during five days preceding the open¬ 
ing of season for the taking of deer with firearms, except 
for transporting hunting arms to hunting camps. 

During the open season for taking deer with firearms, it is 
unlawful to possess a rifle larger than .22 caliber rim-fire or 
shotgun with buckshot, slug load, ball load, or cut shell un¬ 
less the person possessing such firearms and ammunition has 
secured and has in possession his license to hunt deer with 
firearms. 

During the open season on small game, in any area fre¬ 
quented by deer, no person may possess a rifle larger than .22 
caliber rim-fire or shotgun with buckshot, slug load, ball 
load or cut shell. 

No dogs are allowed in hunting deer or bear, except that 
bear may be hunted with dogs in counties where bear are 
unprotected. 

Michigan law does not require the employment of a guide 
in any type of hunting, and there is no licensing of guides 
in Michigan. Local chambers of commerce, tourist head¬ 
quarters, etc., often are able to supply the names of local 
guides. 

A small game hunting license is required to carry or trans¬ 
port firearms in game areas. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Bear 
Bobcat 

Cottontail rabbit 
Deer 
Elk 

Fox and gray squirrels 
Raccoon 
Snowshoe hare 
Woodchuck 
Coot 

There is no closed season on: 

Bobcat (Upper Peninsula) Opossum 
Coyote Red squirrel 

Fox Wolf 

Lynx 

MINNESOTA Area: 84,068 square miles 

General Summary. Of Minnesota’s 51,500,000 acres of land 
area, roughly 8,000,000 acres are in public lands open to 
hunting. The Conservation Department alone owns 651 sep¬ 
arate game management areas or public fishing sites, totalling 


702,500 acres. There are more than 3,000,000 acres in state 
forests, and the Chippewa and Superior National Forests 
in northwestern Minnesota make up an additional 3,100- 
000 acres. 

The white-tailed deer is the most important big-game 
animal. The state herd exceeds 400,000. About 100,000 or 
more are killed annually by gun or by bow and arrow. Deer 
are now found in every county of the state, including the 
farmlands which their kind had abandoned in the early days 
of the century. In some areas they have become an economic 
problem, because of their destructive forays against alfalfa, 
corn, and other farm crops. 

One reason for the spread of the deer was a system of 
refuges adopted for their protection. Most of these areas 
have now been converted into game management areas, 
where hunting is permitted. 

Minnesota has a large bear population. The annual kill 
is in the vicinity of 1,000. There are a few elk in Roseau 
and eastern Marshall Counties. Some control measures have 
been taken because of the potential damage elk can inflict 
on agricultural crops. The moose herd numbers about 7,000 
head; most of them are confined to the northwestern corner 
of the state. Moose have been protected in Minnesota since 
1922. 

Snowshoe hares and cottontail rabbits are the most heavily 
hunted small-game animals. Snowshoe hares are most abun¬ 
dant in the northern counties, while the cottontail abounds 
on the farmlands of the southern half of the state. Gray and 
fox squirrels are common throughout the woodlands of the 
southern counties. The south central and southwestern por¬ 
tions of the state support good numbers of ring-necked 
pheasants, and there is fair Hungarian partridge shooting 
in western Minnesota. The Hun season usually runs con¬ 
currently with the pheasant season. Minnesota offers only 
limited range for the bobwhite, owing to its severe winters. 
There are a few quail in the southern counties, which are 
now protected. A closed season also applies to the dwindling 
prairie chickens. But an open season on sharp-tailed grouse 
is usually set annually. The ruffed grouse is the mainstay 
of the Minnesota upland game hunter, and it is common 
in most of the forests of the state. 

Duck hunting is excellent in well-watered Minnesota, par¬ 
ticularly during the opening weeks of the season. Large 
numbers of waterfowl breed on the many lakes and potholes 
of the state. Minnesota also is one of the leading woodcock 
hunting states, and scaup frequent many of its bogs and 
marshes. 

Bounties on bears, foxes, and other predators were repealed 
on June 30, 1965. 

State Conservation. The Conservation Department is com¬ 
posed of 5 divisions—Lands and Minerals, Waters, Forestry, 
Game Fish and State Parks—all these co-ordinated through 
the commissioner’s office, with a Bureau of Information and 
Legal Bureau performing special services. 

Minnesota boasts a greater acreage in wildlife refuges than 
any other state, with more than 150 refuges comprising 
3,300,000 acres established by the state to protect and propa¬ 
gate its wildlife in natural habitats. 

There is no official farmer-sportsman co-operative plan in 
Minnesota, but various sports organizations have set up their 
own working agreements. 

“Clean farming” operations during the war had erased 
nearly all of the game cover on the best farm lands in 
Minnesota, leaving little cover or winter food for game birds. 
The division of Game and Fish now has a permanent cover 
restoration program underway, under which planting stock 
is furnished to land owners without charge. 

The Madelia Game Farm, since its establishment in 1930, 
has been producing pheasants used for restocking burned, 
frozen, or shot-out areas and for adding to the slower re¬ 
production in the southeastern counties. About 10,000 bob- 
white quail and 5,000 Hungarian partridges are released 
each year from the Carlos Avery Game Farm. In addition, 
both farms produce about 125,000 pheasants. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident big game $ 5.00 

Resident bow and arrow 5.00 

Resident small game 3.00 

Non-resident big game 50.25 

Non-resident small game 26.00 

Non-resident bow and arrow 10.25 


Rails 

Gallinules 

Ducks 

Geese 

Pheasant 

Quail 

Ruffed grouse 
Sharptailed grouse 
Woodcock 
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Regulations. Semi-automatic shotguns and rifles are per¬ 
mitted to be used for hunting in the state. 

No* deer may be taken with a rifle of smaller caliber than 
.23 or with any other caliber rifle that uses a cartridge less 
than i 3 A inches long, unless the gun is of .35 caliber or 
larger. All cartridges must contain a soft-point or expanding 
bullet. Shotguns may be used only with a single slug (buck¬ 
shot or finer shot is prohibited). Bow and arrow may be used 
during a special and regular deer-hunting season. No deer 
may be taken by the use of dogs, or from any artificial scaf¬ 
fold or platform higher than six feet above the ground. 
When hunting deer the hunter’s cap must be all red, his 
jacket must be 75% solid scarlet or bright red. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear 

Fox 

Cotton rabbits 
Deer 

Gray and fox squirrels 
Raccoon 
Snowshoe hare 
Ducks 


Geese 

Hungarian partridge 

Pheasants 

Quail 

Ruffed grouse 
Sharptailed grouse 
Woodcock 
Jack rabbits 


There is no closed season on bear or fox. 


Raccoon, opossum, rabbits, and squirrels are popular with 
local hunters. Opossum and raccoons can be run with dogs 
and licensed hunters at any season of the year and may be 
taken “for food” without a gun at any time. An open 
season on gun hunting for these species applies. 

Turkey hunting is permitted only in the spring, usually 
in April. These birds are now found in nearly all counties 
but are most common in the forests of the Delta and 
southern counties. Managed turkey hunts are held on the 
Noxubee National Wildlife Refuge and on a number of 
state wildlife management areas. The state turkey kill usu¬ 
ally exceeds 1,500 birds. 

Mississippi has an expanding deer herd of around 180,000, 
with an annual kill usually exceeding 18,000 bucks. Managed 
hunts with special restrictions are held on most of the 
state’s wildlife management areas. Well over half of the 
counties are open to deer hunting in the general season. 
The most productive deer hunting counties are in the 
western counties along the Mississippi River and other 
southern portions. No open season is permitted on bears. 

There is excellent waterfowl hunting along the Mississippi 
River on the inland lakes and along the relatively short 
coastline. The state Game and Fish Commission has been 
encouraging landowners to develop waterfowl areas on lakes 
and ponds constructed under Soil Conservation Service 
assistance. 


MISSISSIPPI Area: 47,716 square miles 

General Summary. Mississippi has quail in all counties, but 
the best quail hunting is in the agricultural “Black Belt” in 
the central and northeastern region. The mourning dove is 
a popular game bird in the state, and large numbers of 
doves winter in Mississippi. 


State Conservation. Hunting and fishing in Mississippi are 
governed by the State Game and Fish Commission, an 11- 
man body with members appointed by the governor for 
four-year terms. They select the Director of the Game and 
Fish Commission as the executive head of the agency. 

Mississippi has used live-trapping and restocking to good 
advantage in accelerating the spread and increase of deer 
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and wild turkeys. Although the state fish and game agency 
owns less than 20,000 acres itself, it has excellent working 
arrangements with other state and federal conservation and 
land-owning agencies. The U.S. Forest Service owns more 
than a million acres and the Corps of Engineers 258,735 
acres. Under co-operative agreements, ft maintains game 
management areas, where intensive wildlife management is 
practiced on these lands. There is only one state forest, an 
area of 1,690 acres in Greene County. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

County resident (except deer) $ 3.25 

State resident hunting and fishing 
(all game) 5.25 

Non-resident (all game) 25.25 

Non-resident (small game) 15.25 

Non-resident (3-day small game) 5.25 


Hunting licenses are on sale at sporting-goods stores, 
sheriff’s offices, and certain places of business; they may also 
be obtained from the game wardens. 

Regulations. Under Mississippi game laws, buck deer are 
defined as those with antlers of 4 inches in length or longer. 
Regulations applying to the use of dogs in hunting deer 
are somewhat complex. No dogs may be used to hunt deer 
during the archery season, but their use is permitted in 
some counties for general firearms hunting during certain 
weeks of the annual season. Regulations applying to man¬ 
aged deer hunts on state wildlife management areas also 
vary, and it is well to obtain current information from the 
district game warden. 

Wild turkeys are customarily hunted in the spring; only 
gobblers may be killed. The use of bait, live decoys, and 
electrically or mechanically operated callers is prohibited. 

Restrictions on the selection of firearms and loads are 
liberal. The use of autoloading or repeating shotguns capa¬ 
ble of holding more than three shells is prohibited for 
hunting all game except rabbits, opossums, raccoons, and 
deer. 

Black bears and alligators are protected. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Deer 

Opossum 

Raccoon 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

There is no closed 


Doves 

Ducks 

Geese 

Quail 

Turkeys 

on bobcat and fox. 


MISSOURI Area; 69,420 square miles 

General Summary. Missouri is fortunate in being situated 
in a transition zone between prairie and forest, and the 
drainage of half the United States flows through it or 
past it in the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. It therefore 
has a varied agriculture and a varied wildlife population, 
with most species found in relative abundance. 

Bobwhite quail and cottontail rabbits are found all over 
the state. The rabbit season is one of the most liberal in 
the United States, except for those where the animal is 
classed as an agricultural pest rather than a game animal. 
The legal kill often runs into the millions annually. Squirrel 
hunting is outstanding, particularly along the bottomlands 
of the rivers, which support lush stands of hardwoods. Fox 
squirrels predominate in most counties. 

Pheasants have become well established in northern Mis¬ 
souri. Stocking was discontinued in 1933, and since 1954 
a statewide season without a special permit has been in 
effect. Most of the pheasant range lies in the counties north 
of the Missouri River. The best hunting is along the north¬ 
ern tier of the counties, particularly those in the north¬ 
western portions. 

Deer are now found in most of the wooded portions of 
the state, their greatest numbers being in the Ozark Moun¬ 
tains. Deer were considered practically extinct in Missouri 
for nearly 25 years at the beginning of the century. Success 
ratios of hunters now run around 23 per cent. 

Turkeys are traditionally hunted in the spring in Missouri, 
and only gobblers may be taken. They are found primarily 
in the forests of the Ozarks and along wooded bottomlands 
of the rivers. 

Because of its strategic location at the junction of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, Missouri receives large 
flights of waterfowl of many species. Snow and blue geese 
outnumber Canadas about two to one. Managed goose hunts 
are held on state areas. Swan Lake Refuge often winters 
up to 150,000 Canada geese. Most of the snow geese con¬ 
gregate in northwest Missouri in fields near the Squaw 
Creek National Wildlife Refuge. 

Doves are popular game birds in Missouri, and good dove 
hunting is available in most of the agricultural areas, par¬ 
ticularly during the early portion of the season before the 
local birds have moved south. There is some rail shooting 
along the river marshes, although it is exploited by few 
gunners. There is good duck hunting throughout most of 
Missouri. 

Stale Conservation. The Missouri Conservation Commission 
is a three-man board, with members appointed by the 
governor for staggered terms. It makes the hunting regula¬ 
tions and selects the Director of Conservation, who is di¬ 
rectly responsible to the Commission. The Commission also 
has responsibility for managing the fisheries and forest re¬ 
sources of the state. 

Missouri has used habitat improvement and management 
to excellent advantage in maintaining public hunting on 
private lands and in developing state lands for maximum 
wildlife production. Live-trapping and transplanting haVe 
been used effectively in spreading deer and turkey through 
suitable habitat. 

The Commission works closely with the Conservation 
Federation of Missouri, a strong sportsmen’s organization 
with a statewide membership. It also co-operates closely 
with federal agencies holding lands in Missouri. It has co¬ 
operative agreements with the Corps of Engineers and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for public hunting on the 
Wappapello, Bull Shoals, Table Rock, and Pomme de Terre 
reservoirs. There are lands open to public hunting around 
all these reservoirs, and all are managed by commission 
personnel, both for waterfowl and for upland game and 
deer. 

Managed goose hunts are conducted by the Commission 
on the edges of Swan Lake National Wildlife Refuge. There 
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are 14 other wildlife management areas, as well as numerous 
state lakes, aggregating 108,000 acres. State forests total 
158,137 acres, and there are 1,362,000 acres in the Clark and 
Mark Twain National Forests. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 6.00 

Resident hunting (small game) 3.00 

Resident deer 5.00 

Non-resident small game 20.00 

Non-resident deer 20.00 

Resident archery (deer) 5.00 

Non-resident archery 

(all game except turkeys) 10.00 


Regulations. Semi-automatic shotguns and rifles may be 
used for hunting game birds and animals within the state. 
Shotguns holding more than three shells in chamber and 
magazine combined are not permitted. Rifle slugs or buck¬ 
shot may be used, except that buckshot may not be used 
to take deer. There is no limitation on the caliber of a 
rifle, but a rifle bullet weighing less than 60 grains is not 
permitted in taking deer. 

Dogs may not be used to pursue deer at any time. 

Seasons. Open seasons are held on the following: 


Squirrels 

Turkey (spring season) 

Rabbits 

Doves 

Deer 

Ducks 

Raccoon 

Geese 

Opossum 

Rails 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Snipe 

Bears are protected. There is no closed season on coyote, 
woodchuck or foxes. 

MONTANA 

Area: 146,316 square miles 


General Summary. Montana is in two parts, since it is split 
by the Continental Divide, which roughly parallels the 
western boundary on a line running east of Yellowstone and 
Glacier national parks. The land west of this line is pre¬ 
dominantly mountainous and principally in national forests 


and wilderness areas. Eastward it is primarily prairie. Most 
of it is devoted to farming and ranching, although there 
are extensive forests at higher elevations. 

All the bighorn sheep, moose, mountain goats, and grizzly 
bears are found in the western portions of the state. The 
majority of the antelope range lies in the eastern two-thirds 
of the state. Moose, mountain goat, bighorn sheep, antelope, 
and wild turkey tags are issued only to those successful in 
a public drawing. 

Mule deer usually make up about four-fifths of Montana’s 
deer harvest. Whitetails dominate the annual kill only in 
northwestern counties. Even though either-sex deer hunting 
is permitted, more than 60 per cent of the annual kills is 
of antlered bucks. Hunter success statewide rarely falls below 
85 per cent; in some years it has exceeded 100 per cent, 
owing to the two-deer limit. The annual kill in recent years 
has averaged 125,000 deer. 

Elk harvests average around 13,000, with one of every 
four or five elk hunters being successful. The most produc¬ 
tive elk range lies west of the Continental Divide. The 
mountain ranges south and west of Missoula, in District 2 
in west central Montana, provide the best elk hunting in 
the state. District 1, in northwest Montana, has some of the 
wildest and most remote country and supports a major 
outfitting industry. This district leads as a producer of 
white-tailed deer, mountain goats, and grizzly and black 
bears. Wild turkeys have been introduced there, but they 
are not yet hunted. 

Southeast Montana, with its extensive prairie and bad¬ 
land areas, leads all other parts of the state in the antelope 
harvest. There are large numbers of antelope in the vicinity 
of Billings, in south central Montana. The antelope kill 
statewide often exceeds 25,000, and the state authorities feel 
that annual harvests of more than 20,000 can be maintained 
for many years under existing conditions. Success ratios 
approach 80 per cent. 

The moose kill usually runs between 500 and 600 head 
annually, with a success ratio of 75 per cent of the moose 
licenses issued. Flathead and Lincoln counties in the north¬ 
west and Beaverhead, Madison, and Park counties consis¬ 
tently produce the greatest number of moose. 

Both black bears and grizzlies have been classified as game 
animals since 1957. The kill of black bears usually ap- 
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proaches and sometimes exceeds 1,500. The take of grizzly 
bears averages about 50 each year. 

Montana boasts a variety of upland game—Franklin’s 
grouse, ruffed grouse, and blue grouse in the mountains, 
and sharp-tailed grouse and sage grouse. Ring-necked 
pheasants are found on the farmlands throughout the state, 
including irrigated lands along the Yellowstone, Flathead, 
and Missouri river valleys of the western counties. North 
central Montana, around Great Falls, has good pheasant, 
grouse, and Hungarian partridge shooting. Chukars are 
Found in huntable numbers in South central Montana, near 
Billings. 

Wild turkeys are expanding their ranges and numbers 
rapidly. They are most numerous in the Missouri River 
Breaks near Great Falls and in the Long Pines area of 
Carter County in southern Montana near Miles City. The 
initial release of Merriam wild turkeys was made here in 
1955. Hunting seasons have been held since 1951. 

Montana is the only state divided into two flyways for 
waterfowl management. Good duck hunting, primarily for 
mallards, is enjoyed over much of the state, particularly 
along the larger rivers. The best waterfowl hunting is in 
northeastern Montana, where marshes, potholes, and res¬ 
ervoirs form important waterfowl breeding grounds. Water- 
fowl hunting in southeastern Montana is confined largely to 
reservoirs and the Yellowstone River. 

State Conservation. The Montana Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission consists of a five-man board, whose members are 
appointed by the governor for staggered terms. These men 
select the Director of the Fish and Game Department, who 
serves at their pleasure as the administrative head of the 
agency. For administrative purposes the state is divided 
into 7 districts, each with a separate headquarters which 
is the focal point of operations within the district. 

The Fish and Game Department has made wide and 
imaginative use of live-trapping and restocking. Bighorn 
sheep, mountain goats, sage grouse, and wild turkeys have 
been established on suitable range wherever it has been 
found. The Merriam, or western, wild turkey was introduced 
from Wyoming and Colorado into Crater County and into 
the Judith Mountains of Fergus County. By live-trapping 
and transplanting, the state has greatly extended the range 
of the birds and has expanded the hunting opportunities 
almost annually. 

Three special areas are maintained as game ranges by 
the Department. They include approximately 60,000 acres 
and a lesser acreage under lease. These areas furnish criti¬ 
cally needed winter feed for elk and keep the animals from 
foraging on neighboring agricultural lands. Payment in 
lieu of taxes is made to the counties in which the game 
ranges are located. Several waterfowl development areas 
are also maintained and managed for maximum production 


of ducks and geese by diking and grain planting. Captive 
goose flocks are used to establish nesting populations. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 
Resident birds and fish 
Resident bear 
Resident deer tags (2) 
Resident elk tag 


$300 
2.00 
(each) 1.00 
1.00 


(Licensed resident hunters are eligible to 
compete in a drawing for limited quota 
big game permits priced as follows: moun¬ 
tain goats, $5.00; bighorn sheep, $15.00; 
moose, $25.00; antelope, $1.00.) 

Non-resident big game, birds, fish 100.00 


(Licensed non-resident hunters are eligible 
to compete in a drawing for limited big- 
game permits, priced as follows: antelope, 

$1.00; mountain goat, $5.00; bighorn sheep, 

$15.00; moose, $25.00.) 

Non-resident turkey (additional) 2.00 

Non-resident special license for designated 
districts (Refunded if holder is unsuccessful) 

Deer 20.00 

Antelope 20.00 

Archery, resident or non-resident (additional) 

2.00 

Regulations. The only law governing firearms in the state 
indicates that a “set-gun” is illegal and that anything larger 
than a 10 gauge may not be used. 

Dogs may not be used to chase any game animals. Excep¬ 
tions are granted for stock-killing predatory animals. 

A state resident wishing to become a commercial guide 
must obtain a license (fee for which is $10.00) from the state 
fish and game warden. 

Any person hunting big-game animals must wear red on 
his clothing. 


Seasons. There are 
Black bear 
Grizzly bear 
Antelope 
Deer 

Bighorn sheep 
Moose 

Mountain goat 
Elk 

Turkey 


seasons on: 

Pheasant 

Sage grouse 

Sharp-tailed grouse 

Blue grouse 

Ruffed grouse 

Geese 

Ducks 

Snipe 


open 


Mountain lion, coyote, wolf, bobcat, red fox, raccoon, 
rabbit, and bears may be hunted all year. 
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NEBRASKA Area: 77,237 square miles 

General Summary. Since World War II, Nebraska, through 
the employment of modem wildlife management practices, 
has developed into one of the leading hunting states. It 
has one of the longest pheasant hunting seasons in North 
America. The “cocks only” regulation provides all the safe¬ 
guard necessary to pheasant management. In spite of a three- 
month-long hunting season and a daily bag limit of 4 cocks, 
the state game authorities feel that Nebraska hunters could 
harvest twice the present bag of nearly a million pheasants 
in the average year without danger to the breeding stock. 
The most popular pheasant hunting method is driving 
corn and milo fields by large groups of hunters. Pheasants 
and quail are found throughout the state, with the highest 
concentrations in the central and southwestern portions. 

Quail are found over most of the state. The greatest 
numbers are in the southeast, although the Republican 
River drainage in the southwest and south-central sections 
of the state and the drainages of the Loup and Platte 
Rivers provide good hunting. Nebraska is one of the few 
states where prairie chicken hunting is legal. The perimeter 
of the Sand Hills region of the northern counties has the 
most birds, but a shorter prairie chicken season is allowed 
in the southwestern counties. Sharp-tailed grouse are com¬ 
mon in the Sand Hills. 

Rabbits are found over most of the state. The eastern 
and southern counties provide outstanding cottontail hunt¬ 
ing, and there is a liberal open season. Jack rabbits may be 
hunted the year around and offer excellent sport for the 
varmint hunter. The fox squirrel is the dominant species of 
small game in the woodlands. They are common along the 
rivers and in woodlots and shelter belts throughout the 
eastern, central, and southern sections. 

Nebraska has both eastern and Merriam's wild turkeys. 
Three seasons of four days each are held in the northern 
counties each fall. 

Antelope and deer have been restored to game status. 
Mule deer are found in the western counties, and white- 
tails in the east, with a mingling of the two species in the 
central counties. Antelope are found only in the north¬ 
western Panhandle and adjacent areas. The state produces 
excellent trophy animals of all three big-game species. 

Waterfowl are abundant during migration, and Nebraska 
is famed for its goose hunting. Snows, blues, and Canadas 
all cross the state in large numbers. The state has a number 
of waterfowl management areas on reservoirs and along the 
larger rivers, where public hunting is permitted. 

State Conservation. The wildlife resources of Nebraska 
are administered by a 7-man State Game, Forestation and 
Parks Commission, which sets the hunting regulations and 
selects the salaried director. 

The Commission owns or controls 38 public hunting areas 

i 
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totalling about 50,000 acres throughout the state. They are 
intensively managed to produce the largest numbers of 
huntable wildlife suitable to local conditions. More than 
half are managed for waterfowl, but nearly all provide 
upland game hunting and those in the northern portions 
provide good deer hunting. There are 240,000 acres of 
national forest land in two areas in north central Nebraska. 

The Nebraska Game, Forestation, and Parks Commission 
has used live-trapping, transplanting, and habitat improve¬ 
ment effectively in increasing the range of its various species 
of game. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 6.00 

Resident hunting 3.50 

Resident deer permit 10.00 

Resident antelope permit 10.00 

Resident turkey permit 5.00 

Non-resident small game 20.00 

Non-resident deer permit 25.00 

Non-resident antelope permit 25.00 

Non-resident turkey permit 15.00 

Upland game stamp, resident and 
non-resident 1.00 


Licenses and permits are available at all commission 
offices, county clerk's offices, and state parks. There are 
1,200 private permit vendors, including most sporting goods 
and hardware stores. 


Regulations. All licensees are required to have a special 
upland game bird hunting stamp if they intend to hunt 
anything except rabbits and squirrels. It is unlawful to 
hunt game birds with any handgun or to use shotguns larger 
than 10 gauge. All magazine shotguns must be plugged 
or otherwise altered to hold no more than three shots. 
It is illegal to shoot on private lands without the permission 
of the owner; written permission is required if the land 
is posted. Hunting from public roads is prohibited. No 
loaded guns may be carried in automobiles or other vehicles. 
This includes the magazines or clips as well as the actions 
of the firearms. Cross-bows may not be used for hunting 
game. 


Seasons. Open seasons are permitted on the following: 
Cottontail rabbit Pheasant 

Squirrel Sharp-tailed grouse 

Antelope Prairie chickens 

Deer Ducks 

Turkey Geese 

Quail Snipe 

Bobcat, fox, coyote, raccoon, opossum, and jack rabbit 
may be hunted all year. Mourning doves are protected. 
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NEVADA Area: 110,540 square miles 

General Summary. Nevada offers big-game hunting for a 
variety of species and some unusual upland game hunting. 
Mule deer are found throughout the mountains and foot¬ 
hills, but they are most abundant on public lands in 
Eureka, White Pine, and Elko counties. 

Antelope hunting is limited to residents of the state, and 
only about 300 permits are issued annually under a special 
public drawing. The greatest numbers of pronghorns are in 
Humboldt and Washoe Counties in the northwestern region. 
Elk hunting is even more restricted. Most of the elk in 
Nevada are on the national forests in Clark County. Fewer 
than 20 permits are offered annually, to residents only. Non¬ 
residents, however, are permitted to participate in the 
drawing for desert bighorn sheep permits. Bighorns roam 
the mountains north and west of Las Vegas in Clark and 
Lincoln counties. Up to 100 permits have been issued in 
some years. Mouflon sheep have been introduced into 
Nevada, and occasional permit hunts are held for these 
animals. 

The leading game bird in Nevada is the chukar partridge, 
which has become well established throughout the western 
half of the state. The chukar was first introduced in 1935; 
the first hunting season was held in 1947. Chukars are 
confined largely to elevations between 4,000 and 8,000 feet. 

The best pheasant range is on irrigated lands in west 
central Nevada around Reno and Carson City. This area 
also has the best waterfowl hunting in the state. Sage grouse, 
blue grouse, and mountain quail are hunted successfully 
in the northern counties. Hungarian partridges and Cali¬ 
fornia quail are found primarily in the western counties. 
Cottontail rabbits are found on the irrigated farmlands, and 
jack rabbits abound on the deserts throughout the state. 

State Conservation. The Nevada Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion is a 17-man body, each of whose members is appointed 
by the governor for a four-year term. One commissioner 



is appointed from each county. The commissioners select 
the Director of the Fish and Game Commission. The com¬ 
missioners have the power and authority to enforce all 
laws of the state respecting the preservation, protection, 
and propagation of game animals, fish, and game birds in 
the state. The commission maintains 12 fish and game man¬ 
agement areas aggregating 350,000 acres. There are more 
than 5,000,000 acres in national forests. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting license $ 5.00 

Resident deer tag (additional) 3.50 

antelope tag (additional) 7.50 

elk tag (additional) 10.00 

sheep tag (additional) 10.00 

Non-resident basic hunting license 35.00 
Non-resident small-game permit 

(additional) 10.00 

deer tag permit (additional) 25.00 

sheep tag permit (additional) 

(up to) 125.00 

Non-resident archery deer tag 25.00 

Non-resident small game license 25.00 


The non-resident small-game license is available to those 
interested only in upland game and waterfowl. Holders of 
the basic hunting license are permitted to shoot only rabbits, 
doves, and waterfowl unless they purchase the additional 
small-game permit and appropriate big-game tags. The basic 
license permits the holder to participate in drawings for 
bighorn sheep and other species opened to special hunts. 

Licenses are handled by county clerks and their agents, 
usually sporting-goods stores. However, non-resident deer tags 
must be obtained from the general office of the Commission. 

Fees for big-game tags, other than buck deer, are set an¬ 
nually. 

For hunting deer, non-residents must obtain a license spe¬ 
cific for any one county or special area and they are not per¬ 
mitted to hunt in any other area. On all other big-game 
hunts and on some deer hunts, special tags are available, 
limited to a specific area for both residents and non-residents. 


Regulations. In hunting big game it is unlawful to use a 
shotgun, any pistol or revolver, any .22-caliber rim-fire rifle, 
any .22 high-power, .218 bee, and .219 zipper rifle, or any 
gun or firearm capable of firing two or more rounds with 
one continuous pull of the trigger. Three-shell capacity on a 
shotgun is required on migratory game only. 

Dogs are not allowed in hunting big-game animals, but 
may be used in tracking a wounded deer. 


Seasons. Game birds and animals on which there are open 
seasons are: 


Antelope 
Bighorn sheep 
Cottontail rabbit 
Elk 

Mule deer 
Chukar partridge 
Ducks 
Geese 


Doves 

Blue grouse 
Hungarian partridge 
Mountain quail 
Pheasant 
Sage grouse 
Valley quail 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Area: 9304 square miles 

General Summary. At least 90 per cent of New Hampshire’s 
land is open to public hunting. Exceptions are urban centers, 
one private game park of a few thousand acres, and a few 
other smaller private holdings. Large areas included in 
waterways furnish some duck hunting. 

New Hampshire’s extensive forests make it possible for 
deer to be found in every township of the state. The Game 
Department believes the best management under present con¬ 
ditions is the proper harvest of deer. On the basis of annual 
kill data, and of forest browse conditions, New Hampshire’s 
deer-harvest policies seem to have been entirely beneficial to 
the state’s deer herd. Recently, the annual kill has shown 
a steady increase despite long seasons and the harvest of both 
bucks and does. A research staff stands by, however, to watch 
for any signs of deterioration in the deer herd or for signs 
of over-population, in which event an educational program 
would be launched to appeal for a larger harvest. The De¬ 
partment opposes periodic attempts to close the season on 
does, since yearly analyses of the deer sex ratios has shown 
this to be best for the health of the deer herd. A co-opera- 
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tive study with the U. S. Forest service is aimed at learning 
what type of lumbering operations will be most beneficial to 
deer, since it is realized there is no other concern in the 
state that can have as much influence on the deer habitat. 

Former attempts at habitat improvement for the popular 
ruffed grouse have not been sufficiently effective in New 
Hampshire. The state now stresses population analyses in 
order to guide proper regulation. 

The pheasant is considered an exotic to the state, and is 
treated as such. Large numbers are released annually with 
the expectation that they will be harvested, since present 
agricultural practices are inadequate to maintain many of 
these birds. The state also considers the pheasant a buffer be¬ 
tween the hunter and the grouse, since the presence of pheas¬ 
ants supposedly removes some of the hunting pressure on 
the more difficult to manage grouse. A state-wide survey by 
the research division has mapped all pheasant cover as to 
location, size, and suitability. Stocking programs are based on 
the results of this survey. 

The state has nesting woodcocks and is also in the line of 
these migrating birds. Therefore, the numerous alder coverts 
offer some attractive opportunities to the woodcock hunter. 

New Hampshire does not lie in the direct line of water- 
fowl migration routes. The state is, however, the nesting 
ground for black ducks, wood ducks, American mergansers, 
and golden-eyes. The research staff has consequently made a 
statewide survey of all waterways with a view to improving 
habitat for the native duck population by increasing nesting 
areas, improving food conditions, and creating sanctuaries. 

State Conservation. The Fish and Game Department is 
composed of a salaried director appointed by a rotating ten- 
man commission which is appointed by the governor and 
council. Almost all regulations concerning wildlife stem from 
the legislature. Considerable funds are expended each year 
on purchase, planting, research, and management to benefit 
game populations in the state, and the sum is climbing 
yearly. The Department operates entirely on its earnings, 
chiefly from license sales. 

Because of geographic factors—locations within easy strik¬ 
ing range of densely populated areas, and scenic attractions 
provided by the White Mountains, thousands of acres of 
forested country, interspersed with hundreds of lakes and 
streams which form the headwaters of three major water¬ 
sheds of New England—and the accessibility provided by a 
network of good motor roads throughout the state, New 
Hampshire’s supply of game depends for its very existence 
upon expert control. 

A highly specialized force of conservation officers is en¬ 
trusted with the task of safeguarding the welfare of the 
state’s wildlife. While adequate enforcement of fishing and 
hunting laws is one of their functions, there are other 
equally vital aspects to their work. Special courses provide 
them with a knowledge of current research on wildlife and 
its application to New Hampshire species. Other study trains 
them for work in education and public relations which is 
essential under present-day conditions. 

Each officer is equipped with two-way radio to insure max¬ 
imum efficiency in co-ordination with headquarters and with 
other officers. Each has an assigned territory within which he 
lives and familiarizes himself with day-to-day problems of 
game species as well as human beings. New Hampshire con¬ 
servation officers are picked for individual initiative and for 
their interest in their profession. Through this combination 
of trained specialist with practical field man, and through 
years of working together toward a common purpose, this 
field force has built up an esprit de corps which is the best 
possible insurance that New Hampshire wildlife will be pro¬ 
tected and encouraged to increase. 

There is a farmer-sportsman co-operative program in op¬ 
eration in New Hampshire, maintained through the initia¬ 
tive of the sportsmen themselves, sponsored by many sports¬ 
men's clubs, and fostered by Department personnel. The 
careful balance of values required to satisfy legitimate 
claims of farmers against damage done by game and still 
preserve the maximum stock for hunting is an important 
factor in keeping these relations good. New Hampshire is 
fortunate in still being a public hunting state throughout 
the greatest part of her territory. Some clubs go so far as to 
publish signs and posters exhorting the sportsmen to good 
behavior and invite all local landowners to a banquet once 
a year. 

New Hampshire operates a game farm which produces 
about 11,000 adult birds plus 5,000 chicks which are given to 


J 



sportsmen’s groups to be raised and liberated. The sportsmen 
play an important part in game management through clubs, 
legislative influence, and direct contact with the Department. 
One of the major goals of the Game Department is to en¬ 
courage them to share in the responsibility and labor wher¬ 
ever possible, as this is the best way to avoid uninformed 
or adverse pressure. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident—general $ 3.50 

Resident—hunting and fishing 6.75 

Non-resident—hunting 25.25 

Fishing and hunting licenses are sold from the office of the 
Fish and Game Department or by license agents appointed 
in each town. These may be sporting-goods store proprietors 
or other merchants. 


Regulations. Automatic rifles may not be used, and semi¬ 
automatics are limited to five shells for deer hunting. For 
waterfowl, automatics must be plugged so that they cannot 
hold more than three shotgun shells—to conform with Fed¬ 
eral regulations. Rifled slugs, buckshot, etc., may be used. 
Any rifle may be used for deer hunting except a .22 rim-fire. 
However, the law prohibits the use of full-jacketed metal- 
cased bullets, whether original or altered. Certain towns are 
restricted to the use of a shotgun for deer hunting. Their 
numbers are growing less with each legislative session. 

Dogs may not be used to hunt deer. 

The use of a hunting guide is never required, but there 
are many licensed guides in the state. A list of guides may 
be obtained from the office of the Department. 


Seasons. Game animals and 
seasons are: 

Deer 

Hares 

Rabbit 

Squirrels 

There is no closed season c 


irds for which there are open 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Woodcock 

Raccoon 

Bear, Fox, Lynx, or Wildcat. 
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NEW JERSEY Area: 8224 square miles 

General Summary. A study made by the State Division of 
Fish and Game shows that cottontail rabbits, pheasants, 
gray squirrels, quail, ducks, grouse, and brant rank in 
descending order for the numbers killed in New Jersey. The 
cottontail is widely distributed over the state in all agri¬ 
cultural areas; the gray squirrel is common wherever there 
are hardwoods. There is good ruffed grouse hunting in the 
northern counties, and quail are common in the southern 
region. 

Deer have been increasing sharply over the years in New 
Jersey. Since the early 1960’s, limited hunter’s-choice seasons 
have been initiated in various counties to keep the herd 
within balance with its range. Hunterdon and Burlington 
counties lead the deer kill, but Warren, Morris, Ocean, and 
Atlantic counties produce consistently high kills. A few 
black bears are taken each year in Warren and Sussex 
counties. 

Coastal New Jersey provides some excellent waterfowl 
hunting. Black ducks far outrank all other puddle ducks 
on the marshes and ponds, although many mallards, green¬ 
winged teal, and baldpate are taken. Scaup are the leading 
diving species of waterfowl, although there is good canvas- 
back shooting in some areas. There is goose shooting on the 
Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge, part of which is open 
to hunting under a co-operative arrangement with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Brant provide good shooting 
along the coast. 

Cape May is one of the great concentration points of 
migrating woodcock, and outstanding hunting can be ob¬ 
tained for this bird if the hunter times his visit with the 
flights. Snipe and rails are abundant along the salt marshes. 

State Conservation. Fish and game resources in New Jer¬ 
sey are under the supervision of the Division of Fish and 
Game in the Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development. The Director of the Division is responsible 
to an 11-man Fish and Game Council. 

Although one of the smaller states with a high population 
and a highly developed industrial complex, New Jersey has 
taken positive and vigorous steps to assure its hunters a 
place to enjoy their sport. The state was one of the first to 
launch a land acquisition program and has 38 public hunt¬ 
ing and fishing grounds totalling 85,000 acres. In addition, 
all state forests, with a total of 170,000 acres, are open to 
hunters. New Jersey expanded its land acquisition program 
beginning in 1963 with its “Green Acres Program,” which is 
designed to acquire recreational areas before they are en¬ 
gulfed by the rising population and spread of cities. Sub¬ 
stantial additional hunting areas have been acquired an¬ 
nually under this program. 

The Division maintains four state game farms, at which 
pheasants and quail are raised for stocking. In addition to 
the birds raised at the game farms, substantial numbers of 
day-old chicks, supplied by the state are raised by 4-H 
Club co-operators and released. An average of 50,000 pheas¬ 
ants and 20,000 bobwhite quail are stocked by this method 
each year. 

Substantial assistance is provided to co-operating land- 
owners in habitat improvement, posting of safety zones, and 
in fencing deer and rabbits out of croplands and orchards. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident trapping and firearm 


hunting 

$ 5-*5 

Resident bow-and-arrow hunting 

515 

Resident special deer license 
Non-resident alien trapping and 

2.00 

firearm 

1515 

Non-resident and alien bow-and-arrow 15.15 
Non-resident special one-day hunting 2.15 

Woodcock hunting license 

2.00 

Juvenile hunting (Children at 10 

and 

under 14) 

1.00 


The non-resident one-day license is valid only on com- 
merciail shooting preserves. Licenses may be obtained from 
any county or municipal clerk or registrar of licenses, or 
from designated agents—except for the special woodcock 
license, which must be obtained from the office of the Fish 
and Game Division in Trenton or from a salaried con¬ 
servation officer. 

Regulations. New Jersey has a compulsory gun safety course 
that must be completed by all applicants for hunting licenses 


between the ages of 14 and 21 unless they can present a 
license from a previous year. All first applicants for a bow- 
and-arrow license must complete a course in bow safety 
and proficiency signed by an agent of the Division of Fish 
and Game. 

Rifles may not be used for taking any game animals, 
although they may be used to shoot woodchucks under a 
special permit. Shotguns, not smaller than 12 gauge, are 
the only legal firearms for deer or bear, and the possession 
of any loads other than buckshot in the fields or woods 
during the deer season is a violation. All weapons must 
be cased or securely wrapped or carried in the luggage 
compartment when transported in vehicles. 

Shotguns used for hunting must not be capable of holding 
more than three shells without reloading. Bows used for 
hunting must be capable of casting a legal arrow 125 yards 
and must have a minimum full-draw weight of 35 pounds. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 

seasons are: 


Deer 

Gray squirrels 

Hares 

Rabbits 

Raccoon 

Woodchuck 

Coot 


Ducks 

Geese 

Grouse 

Pheasants 

Quail 

Rails 

Woodcock 


NEW MEXICO Area: 122,000 square miles 

General Summary. New Mexico is largely composed of 
mountains and desert and contains some of the most scenic 
hunting country in North America. 

Deer are found in every county, with mule deer predom¬ 
inating; there are thriving herds of Sonoran whitetails in 
the southwestern region, particularly in Hidalgo County. 
The best mule deer hunting is in the Mule Creek-Pleasanton 
area, in the Burro Mountains of the southwest, and in the 
Jicarillo Division of Carson National Forest in the north¬ 
west. In the northeast, Pecos, Cimarron Canyon, White’s 
Peak, and Wheeler Peak near timberline provide good 
hunting. In the northwest region, much of the land is 
privately owned, and state law requires permission from 
the landowners before entering private property. The 
Guadeloupe Mountains provide good deer hunting in the 
southeast. 

Bears are treated as game animals, and blacks are found 
in all four regions of the state. The greatest numbers are 
in the San Mateo Mountains and higher slopes of the 
Mogollons in the southwest, and in the Cimarron Canyon, 
Red River, and Las Vegas areas of the northeast. There 
are also bears on the Lincoln National Forest in the south¬ 
east and in the San Juan Mountains near Chama in the 
northwest. 

Elk and antelope are hunted under special permits issued 
through a public drawing. The best elk areas are in the 
Jemez and San Mateo Mesa areas near Grants, and in the 
Pecos and Tres Piedras areas of the northeast. The Gila 
Wilderness Area and Apache National Forests provide some 
of the most rewarding hunting in the state. Antelope are 
found locally in all regions of the state. Special area hunts 
are used to crop the surplus animals. 

New Mexico was the source of many of Merriam’s wild 
turkeys that have been introduced into other states. The 
best turkey hunting areas are Mount Taylor in the Zuni 
Mountains and throughout much of the southwestern region. 

White-winged and mourning doves are the most abundant 
game birds in New Mexico, with the greatest concentrations 
being found along the Rio Grande Valley. The Hidalgo, 
Grant, Luna, Dona Ana, and Otero areas of the southwest 
are also productive dove-hunting areas. Scaled quail are 
found over much of the state at lower elevations, and 
Gambel’s quail are abundant locally in the southwest and 
along the Rio Grande Valley. Dusky grouse are found in 
the mountains, particularly in the El Rito-Canjilon areas 
and in the Jemez Mountains. Chickarees and Albert's, or 
tassel-eared, squirrels are relatively common in the same 
areas. There is a limited open season on lesser sandhill 
cranes. 


State Conservation. New Mexico’s wildlife resources are 
administered by a non-salaried board of five commissioners 
who select the salaried Director of the Department of Game 
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and Fish as the administrative officer. The Director also 
serves as secretary of the Commission. 

The Department of Game and Fish works closely with 
Indian tribal councils, the U. S. Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, and other federal agencies in devel¬ 
oping hunting opportunities. Because absence of water is 
the principal limiting factor in the distribution of game 
animals in much of New Mexico, the state has developed 
artificial watering areas over much of its game ranges. This 
has greatly expanded the wildlife populations in recent 
years and has opened up hunting areas that before had no 
game. The Department manages the wildlife on much of 
the public lands and is responsible for the administration 
of nearly 100,000 acres of deeded and national forest lands 
in the Gila Wilderness Wildlife Management Area. This 
area is managed to provide natural feed for deer, antelope, 
elk, turkey, waterfowl, and upland game birds. The Depart¬ 
ment operates more than 25 game management areas, total¬ 
ling more than 300,000 acres. 

Live-trapping and transplanting have been used effectively 
in extending the range of many game animals, including 
desert bighorn sheep, grouse, antelope, and turkeys. A num¬ 
ber of species of new game birds, including Afghan pheasants 
and black and gray francolins, acquired through the Foreign 
Game Bird Introduction Program, are being raised for 
experimental releases in various suitable areas. Similar 
experiments are being conducted with Siberian ibex and 
African oryx. The state operates one game farm which is 
devoted primarily to the propagation of chukars and other 
foreign game birds. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 12.00 

Resident big game (includes bear) 
and birds 9.00 

Resident deer, bear, turkey, squirrel 7.50 

Resident bird hunting 5.00 

Resident antelope 10.00 

Resident bighorn and Barbary sheep 20.00 

Resident elk 15.00 

Non-resident deer, bear, turkey, 
squirrel 5° *75 


Non-resident bird hunting 17.00 

Non-resident bear (outside big-game 
season) 25.00 

Non-resident antelope 40.00 

Non-resident elk 50.00 

Non-resident bighorn and Barbary 
sheep 100.00 

Non-resident non-game animal 10.00 


Regulations. New Mexico has a complicated system of open 
seasons based on zones, regions, and special areas that may 
encompass a single ranch. Maps showing these areas and 
the special rules applying are issued annually as part of 
the game law abstract supplied to license-holders. Dogs may 
not be used for hunting any big game except bears in areas 
where the bear season and deer season do not coincide. 

No cartridges with bullets less than 87 grains in weight 
or with a rated impact of less than 1,000 foot pounds of 
energy at 100 yards may be used for hunting elk, bighorn 
sheep, or Barbary sheep. Bullets of less than 70 grains in 
weight or cartridges with energy of less than 1,000 foot 
pounds at 100 yards are illegal for deer, antelope, bear, or 
javelina. M-i carbines may not be used. Shotguns must be 
of at least 20 gauge but no larger than 10 gauge and must 
be incapable of holding more than three shots at a single 
loading. Rifled slugs may be used for hunting big game, 
but buckshot is prohibited. 

Written permission must be obtained before hunting on 
any private lands. 


Seasons. Game birds and animals for which there are open 

seasons are: 


Antelope 

Bear 

Deer 

Elk 

Bighorn sheep 
Barbary sheep 
Squirrel 

Band-tailed pigeon 
Blue grouse 


Chukar partridge 

Doves 

Cranes 

Pheasant 

Prairie chicken 

Quail 

Wild turkey 

Ducks 

Geese 
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NEW YORK 



Area: 49,576 square miles 


General Summary. In spite of a population in excess of 
16,000,000, New York State still offers some excellent hunting, 
ranging from cottontail rabbit and pheasant shooting to 
deer hunting. The success of the state in maintaining hunt¬ 
ing lies partly in the fact that the population is relatively 
concentrated in a few metropolitan areas, and partly in 
the fact that the state at an early date took steps to acquire 
large acreages of public lands. 

The Adirondack and Catskill forest preserves in the east¬ 
ern part of the state embrace more than 2,500,000 acres, the 
former being the largest single block of uncut timber in the 
East. Under state law, no timber cutting is permitted on the 
forest preserve lands. While this reduces the productivity of 
the land for wildlife, it permits hunting under wilderness 
conditions that exist in few other places in the eastern 
United States. In addition, there are more than 500,000 
acres of other public lands on which public hunting is 
permitted, including game management areas and state 
forests, the majority of which are in the southern and 
northeastern counties. 

The New York deer herd numbers more than 400,000. 
Between 35,000 and 72,000 are taken annually. There are 
good populations of black bears in the Adirondacks, and 
between 200 and 500 are taken annually by hunters. Ham¬ 
ilton, Saint Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, and Herkimer coun¬ 
ties usually lead the deer kill. 

Saint Lawrence, Clinton, Jefferson, and Franklin counties 
in the St. Lawrence Valley are the only places in the eastern 
United States where Hungarian partridges have become 
established. Normally the state permits a three-week open 
season on Huns. The northeastern part of the state also 
has the best snowshoe hare, ruffed grouse, and woodcock 
hunting. The grainfields of central New York and most of 
the western counties have excellent pheasant hunting. The 
southeastern counties also have outstanding bird and rabbit 
hunting; but the hunting rights on much of this are owned 
or leased, and much of the land is posted. It is in this part 
of the state that most of the licensed public shooting 
preserves are located. There is little hunting here for the 
outsider or non-landowner, except for those having con¬ 
nections with local farmers. 

New York has a growing turkey population in the south¬ 
western counties adjacent to Pennsylvania and in the Cats¬ 
kills. The first open season was declared in 1959. It has 


been extended and liberalized almost annually since that 
time with the spread of the birds. 

Squirrels are found over the woodlands of all of New 
York and provide good hunting. Gray squirrels predom¬ 
inate except for a few western counties where the fox 
squirrel predominates. The black phase of the gray squirrel 
is common in Cattaraugus County. 

Good duck hunting is available on Lake Ontario, Lake 
Oneida, and the Finger Lakes, primarily for diving ducks. 
The St. Lawrence Valley, particularly on state game man¬ 
agement areas, provide a variety of hunting opportunities 
for waterfowl. Black ducks, mallards, teal, and wood ducks 
are common, and there is good late-season shooting for 
scaup and whistlers. The marshes of the coast are open to 
public hunting; access is sometimes available only by boat. 
They provide some good shooting for black ducks and green¬ 
winged teal, and there is good brant shooting along the 
shores of Long Island. 

State Conservation. The Division of Fish and Game is a 
unit of the State Conservation Department. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Conservation appoints a director of fish and game, 
an assistant director, and 9 regional game protectors. Under 
a major reorganization effected in 1961, the state was divided 
for administrative purposes into 8 upstate regions and a 
marine region for Long Island and Metropolitan New York. 
Each region is under the supervision of a field officer 
responsible for all state conservation activities, including 
fish and game. 

The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1957 established machinery 
for resolving differences between landowners and sportsmen 
and for keeping private lands opened to hunting. It created 
a Fish and Wildlife Board in each region, composed of a 
member of the county board of supervisors, a “dirt farmer/* 
a representative of sportsmen, and the chairman of the board 
of directors of each soil conservation district. The function 
of the board is to formulate wildlife management practices 
within the district for submission to a state board which 
passes upon and carries out the recommendations of the 
regional boards. 
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This work was further accelerated in i960 when the 
people of the State of New York approved a $75,000,000 
bond issue known as the Park and Recreation Land Ac¬ 
quisition Act. Its purpose was the immediate acquisition of 
the lands and waters needed for present and future out¬ 
door recreation. Many of these lands are for public hunting. 
In the first year more than 225 agreements were signed for 
the purchase of 40,000 acres at a total cost of $1,700,000. 

Although the state maintains several game farms, em¬ 
phasis now is on habitat restoration rather than restocking. 
Wild turkeys in the Catskills have been restored largely 
through live-trapping and transplanting. Redhead ducks 
have been re-established as a breeding species by releases 
of the young of captive birds on the Oak Orchard Game 
Management Area in western New York, at the Perch River 
Game Management Area, and Three Rivers Game Man¬ 
agement Area. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident small-game 

$ 3-25 

Resident big-game 

3-25 

Non-resident small-game 

“>•75 

Non-resident big-game 

10.00 


Regulations. Either shotguns or rifles may be used for 
deer or bear hunting, although some counties are restricted 
to shotguns only. Such shotguns must be from 20 to 10 
gauge and loaded with slugs. It is a violation of the law to 
have cartridges larger than .22 caliber or shotgun loads with 
shot larger than Number 4 in the field other than during 
the deer season, except under special permit from the local 
game protector. Such permits are issued readily without 
charge for woodchuck hunters or those interested in pur¬ 
suing coyotes or wildcats. Only shotguns may be used to 
hunt turkeys. 

In general the buck law prevails in New York, although 
there are occasional antlerless deer seasons. Legal bucks are 
those with antlers at least 3 inches long on one side. Special 
“camp deer” permits are provided to deer parties. This 
allows the party to take one antlerless deer for each four 
members of the party. 

Bounties of from $10 to $25 are paid by some counties 
for coyotes or coydogs. Under New York state law it is 
legal to hunt with handguns, but a permit is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain for residents and almost impossible for 
non-residents. Permits issued by other states are not honored. 

Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 

Bear Wild turkey 

Deer Raccoon 

Hare Woodcock 

Rabbit Snipe 

Squirrel Ducks 

Grouse Geese 

Hungarian partridge Brant 

Pheasant 


NORTH CAROLINA Area: 52,712 square miles 

General Summary. White-tailed deer and black bear are 
the two most important big-game animals in North Carolina. 
The deer population exceeds 200,000 and is still growing. 
The tidewater lowlands of the coastal counties and the 
western mountains produce excellent deer hunting and good 
bear hunting. European wild boars and crosses of the wild 
strain with domestic stock are legal game and are well 
established in Graham, Clay, and Cherokee counties. The 
best hunting for big game is found on the state game 
management areas, particularly those in the vicinity of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Wild turkeys are found in the tidewater counties and 
in the Piedmont and Sand Hills regions. The flood plains 
of the Roanoke River and Northampton and Halifax coun¬ 
ties are consistent turkey producers. The turkey has been 
re-established in some of the game management areas of 
the western mountains. 

Bobwhite are distributed on agricultural land throughout 
the state, although they are most abundant in the eastern 
counties. The reforestation of the more hilly portions of the 
state has reduced the occupied range of the quail. But the 
same factor has increased the range and numbers of the 
ruffed grouse, which is found in all of the forested areas of 
western North Carolina. Excellent cottontail rabbit and pay 
squirrel shooting is available in nearly all counties. Ring¬ 
necked pheasants have been established in local areas, but 
the only consistent pheasant shooting is on one of the dozen 
or so licensed shooting preserves in the state. Opossum, 
raccoon, and fox hunting are popular sports 

Coastal North Carolina has some outstanding waterfowl 
shooting. The goose hunting on the public hunting area at 
Lake Mattamuskeet is among the best in the East. The best 
duck hunting is on Currituck Sound and along the inner 
coast of the Outer Banks. Brant are abundant in the Hat- 
teras and Ocracoke areas. 

Nearly all the coastal marshes have good rail shooting, 
and woodcock pass through North Carolina in large num¬ 
bers on their southward migration. The mourning dove, 
however, is the most popular and most abundant migratory 
bird. They are found in all counties. 

State Conservation. The Wildlife Resources Commission is 
charged with managing, restoring, developing and protecting 
the wildlife resources of North Carolina. The 11-member 
commission, appointed by the governor for staggered terms, 
determines its own organization and methods of procedure 
and selects an executive director, who is charged with the 
supervision of all activities under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. The General Assembly has given the Com¬ 
mission broad administrative and regulatory powers. The 
Division of Game, one of six divisions, is responsible for 
wildlife management, development, surveys, investigations 
and land acquisition. For administrative purposes the state 
is divided into 9 commission districts. 

The Commission maintains close co-operation with land- 
owners and with related state and federal agencies in main¬ 
taining public hunting. An important public hunting area 
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is maintained on the Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge, and waterfowl hunting is maintained on the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore under an agreement with the 
National Park Service. Managed hunts are conducted in 
co-operation with the U. S. Forest Service. There are 16 
game management areas in the state. These areas are inten¬ 
sively managed for game production. Twenty-one dove hunt¬ 
ing areas are maintained by the state. 

North Carolina has made excellent use of live-trapping 
and transplanting in extending the ranges of deer and wild 
turkeys. This work was accelerated in 1963, with a deer- 
for-turkey exchange with Florida. The turkeys were released 
on Mount Mitchell. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting and fishing $ 6.25 

Resident hunting 4.25 

Resident county hunting 1.65 

Non-resident hunting 20.00 

Non-resident 6-day hunting 16.75 


Regulations. Most deer hunting is restricted to bucks only, 
but limited antlerless deer hunting is permitted on some 
game management areas. As a general rule dogs are used 
in the east, where swamp cover is heavy, and are not used 
in the western mountains. Special restrictions apply to reg¬ 
ulated hunts on game management areas. On deer hunts 
and still hunts for bears and boars, non-automatic or semi¬ 
automatic rifles may be used. The rifles must be of .250-3000 
or larger, except that the .32-20 may not be used. The .243 
Winchester or .244 Remington are permitted. Shotguns must 
be of 20 gauge or larger and be loaded with rifled slugs, 
except that buckshot may be used on Sandhills, and Holly 
Shelter and Croatan dog hunts, and also on still hunts on 
those areas. Rifles of .22 rimfire may be used for taking all 
small game except migratory birds. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear 

Deer 

Fox 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Wild boar 

Bobwhite quail 

Ducks 


Gallinules 

Geese 

Mourning dove 
Rails 

Ruffed grouse 
Sora 

Wild turkey 


NORTH DAKOTA Area: 70,837 square miles 

General Summary. North Dakota has both white-tailed and 
mule deer. The former are distributed generally over the 
state; the latter are confined largely to the badlands coun¬ 
ties. Hunting for both species is good, and both are increas¬ 
ing in numbers. Exceptionally large whitetails are taken in 
the state each year. 


Pronghorn antelope occupy most of the western half of 
North Dakota. In 1963 the recorded density of animals per 
1,000 square miles ranged from 4,688 on one western man¬ 
agement unit to 125 on the eastern edge of the range. 
Antelope hunting is excellent in all the western counties. 

Wild turkeys are well established along the Missouri 
River and some of its tributaries, the Pine Forest area in 
Slope County, and in the Grassy Butte area of McKenzie 
County. Merriam wild turkeys from Colorado were released 
in 1964 in the Killdeer Mountains. Turkey hunting is still 
reserved for residents of the state. The turkey was restored 
to the game lists in i960. Pheasants are found on the farm¬ 
lands of nearly all of North Dakota, although they are 
most abundant in the southern counties. Hungarian par¬ 
tridge are common throughout the state. There is excellent 
sharp-tailed grouse hunting throughout most of the western 
two-thirds of the state; about 90,000 are taken in an average 
year. The sage grouse is limited to the extreme western 
part of North Dakota, with the major concentration in 
Slope and Bowman counties. Excellent ruffed grouse hunt¬ 
ing, interrupted by periodic cyclic declines, is to be had in 
the Turtle Mountains and Pembina Hills, although the 
range of the species is declining due to land clearing. 

Small-game mammals include rabbits, on which there is 
no closed season, and gray and fox squirrels, which were 
added to the game lists in 1957. They are limited to drain¬ 
ages, shelter belts, and the other wooded areas of the eastern 
two-thirds of the state. 

Waterfowl are abundant in North Dakota. Large flights 
of geese—Canadas, blues, snows, and white-fronts—congregate 
in the fields to feed or gather on the lakes, reservoirs, and 
rivers. All of the puddle ducks, with mallards predominating, 
are common on the watered portions of the state and pro¬ 
vide excellent hunting in years of good flights. 

Mourning doves became legal game in 1963. But most of 
the abundant native nesters and their offspring have left 
the state by the time the season opens. The dove is poten¬ 
tially an important addition to the game birds of North 
Dakota. 

Rabbits are ubiquitous and need no protection in spite of 
a high yearly kill. 

The upland game birds, Chinese pheasants, Hungarian 
partridges, and pinnated, sharp-tailed, and ruffed grouse are 
widely distributed. The pheasant and Hungarian partridge 
populations are at a low point in certain areas, and there 
has been a large closed area on pheasants as a result of a 
recent decline in their numbers. Sharp-tailed grouse ap¬ 
parently are holding their own. 

There was an excellent waterfowl hatch in 1950, and the 
population of ducks and geese is on the rise. Beside those 
birds which breed in the waters of North Dakota, great 
numbers migrate over the state, which is in the line of 
several northern flights of ducks and geese. It is one of the 
better waterfowl shooting states. 


I 
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State Conservation. The state Game and Fish Department 
is headed by a commissioner who is appointed by the gov¬ 
ernor for a term of two years. He appoints such technical 
and biological experts, clerks, or other assistants as may be 
necessary in performing the duties of his office. About 12 
district wardens work for the Department. 

Because of the importance of the upland game birds in 
North Dakota, a considerable amount of the total research 
effort of this state’s Conservation Department is spent on 
these species. The work is now carried on throughout the 
entire year in one form or another. Studies of winter condi¬ 
tions and populations are made, sex ratios are determined, 
and population fluctuations are watched as carefully as pres¬ 
ent facilities and knowledge allow. In addition, detailed 
nesting studies are made during the spring season. 

North Dakota has had good success in restoring its big- 
game animals. Between 1956 and 1962, bighorn sheep from 
British Columbia were brought into the state and held in 
pastures in three locations. In 1962, 12 were released in the 
badlands west of Belfield. The herd has been increasing and 
appears to be well established in the state. The Audubon 
bighorn, native to the badlands, was similar to the race 
from British Columbia. 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres of national forest 
lands in North Dakota, all of which are open to public 
hunting. The state fish and game agency controls or owns 
outright an additional 50,000 acres in nearly 50 areas, most 
of which are game management areas open to hunting. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident small game $ 2.00 

Resident big game 6.00 

Non-resident small game 25.00 

Non-resident big game 50.00 


Non-resident archery (deer, antelope) 25.00 
Resident and non-resident hunting licenses are sold at 
the office of the State Game and Fish Department and by 
the 53 county auditors in the county seats. The county 
auditors usually distribute resident licenses to sporting- 
goods and hardware stores throughout their counties, but 
make a practice of selling the non-resident licenses directly 
from their own offices. 

Regulations. No game birds may be shot with a rifle. It 
is unlawful to use a shotgun capable of holding more than 
three shells at one loading. The magazine of the gun must 
be plugged with one-piece wood or metal filler, not re¬ 
movable through loading end of magazine. 


Dogs may be used for retrieving and pointing upland 
game, but may not be used on deer. 

A non-resident hunter need not employ a guide unless he 
chooses to, for the highways are clearly marked and there 
is no agency providing guides. Occasionally, a local sports¬ 
man will volunteer to accompany out-of-state visitors. Some¬ 
times a charge is made for this service. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Antelope 

Deer 

Ducks 

Mourning doves 

Geese 

Pheasant 

There is no closed season 
wildcats, or wolves. 


Hungarian partridge 
Ruffed grouse 
Sage grouse 
Sharp-tailed grouse 
Wild turkey 
Snipe 

on fox, coyote, lynx, rabbits. 


OHIO Area: 41,222 square miles 

General Summary. Habitat conditions are changing in Ohio, 
and they are being reflected in a changing wildlife popu¬ 
lation. Forest cover in western Ohio which covered 12 per 
cent of the area in 1952 has been declining steadily as 
farmers clear woodlots to make way for new farmlands. 
That in the hilly eastern portions has been increasing 
through reforestation and fire protection. Similarly, squirrel 
and deer range is declining in the western areas while in¬ 
creasing in the east. Grouse range has increased in the east 
and pheasant range in the west. 

Deer are found in the woodlands of most of the state, 
with east central and northeastern counties usually leading 
the annual kill. Ashtabula, Trumbull, Muskingum, and 
Harrison counties are among the leaders. Ruffed grouse 
are common in eastern Ohio, and the state has a generous 
open season. Hungarian partridges have nearly disappeared 
from Ohio, although there are a few scattered flocks in the 
northwestern counties. 

Pheasants are the most popular game bird. They are 
distributed throughout the state on agricultural lands. 
About 500,000 are killed annually. Rabbit, the most popular 
game animal, is common everywhere in the southern parts 
of Ohio. Squirrels are found in all wooded areas. Grays are 
most abundant in the east and fox squirrels in the west. 
Woodcock move southward through Ohio in migration. 



Purchase units 
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and large numbers are taken by Ohio hunters in some years. 
Quail are most abundant in the central counties, particularly 
in Franklin, Delaware, Licking, and neighboring counties. 
There is good duck hunting around the marshes of Lake 
Erie. Wood ducks provide most of the early-season duck 
hunting on marshes and ponds throughout Ohio, but mal¬ 
lards and black ducks predominate in the later bags. The 
best goose hunting in the state is near the areas where 
captive flocks have been established. 

Ohio’s first wild turkey season in more than 60 years, a 
limited spring gobbler season, was established for May 4 
through 7, 1966. 


nest by their original pen sites and have moved out to 
nest on private lands nearby. Release of pen-reared ducks 
has been used to establish a resident nesting population 
of mallards. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 2.25 

Non-resident 20.25 

Deer permit 5.25 

Regulations. Only shotguns loaded with single ball or rifled 
slug are permissible in deer hunting. 


State Conservation. The program and policy of the Division 
of Wildlife, a branch of the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources, is determined by the Wildlife Council. The 
Council is a nine-member body comprised of the Director 
of the Department and eight appointees of the governor. 
Appointments are made on a bipartisan basis for 8-year 
staggered terms with no salary. The Council makes the 
regulations and the director of the division is responsible 
for carrying out the policies and programs established by 
the Wildlife Council. 

Ohio is engaged in an accelerated effort to acquire hunting 
and state forest lands before they are engulfed by spreading 
industrial and residential development. The Division has 
more than 10,000 acres in wildlife areas and additional 
sizeable acres under lease. In addition there are 160,000 
acres of state forests that are open to public hunting. The 
Department of Natural Resources has a long-range plan 
for the acquisition of an additional 500,000 acres for new 
reservoirs, state forests, and wildlife areas. Intensive man¬ 
agement of these state-owned lands is designed to benefit 
forest, farm, and wetland game. About 12,000 adult pheas¬ 
ants are released annually during the upland game hunting 
season on selected public hunting areas to offset pressure 
on public lands during the key days of the open season. 

Sportsmen’s clubs receive young pheasant chicks from the 
state game farm for raising to release-age. Between 50,000 
and 60,000 are released annually during the hunting season. 
Under state law, licensed shooting preserves are required 
to provide the state with birds in numbers based on the 
size of the hunter kill on individual preserves. About 2,500 
are released on public hunting lands each year under this 
law. 

Wild turkeys are increasing in Ohio, and they are being 
established on suitable range in the forested parts of the 
state. Birds are live-trapped from previously established 
populations or imported from other states. 

A captive Canada goose flock has been established on the 
Mercer County Waterfowl Refuge and on other areas, and 
a wild population is being established through the release 
of their offspring. Geese have returned from the South to 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Fox squirrel 
Gray squirrel 
Opossum 
Rabbit 
Raccoon 


Quail 

Woodchuck 

Ring-necked pheasant 

Ruffed grouse 


There is no closed season on gray fox or red fox. 


OKLAHOMA Area: 70,000 square miles 

General Summary. Cottontail rabbits, squirrels, and bob- 
white quail are the big three in the upland game lists of 
Oklahoma. All are found in appropriate habitat throughout 
the state. In recent years, however, Oklahoma has developed 
good shooting for other species, through modern wildlife 
management practices. Scaled quail may be hunted in the 
western counties of the Panhandle, and there is an annual 
open season on prairie chickens. Lesser prairie chickens are 
found in the Panhandle and adjacent northwestern counties; 
the greater prairie chicken is hunted in the northeastern 
counties north of the Arkansas River. Ring-necked pheas¬ 
ants are confined largely to Cimarron, Texas, Beaver, Har¬ 
per, Woods, Alfalfa, Woodward, and Grant counties in the 
northwest. 

The Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation has 
had spectacular success in extending the range and hunting 
opportunities for deer and wild turkeys. Live-trapping and 
transplanting, refuges, and landowner co-operation have been 
used in these programs. White-tailed deer are the dominant 
species, although there are some mule deer in the Panhandle. 
Whitetails are established throughout the entire western 
and northwestern portions in huntable numbers, and the 
trend is toward further liberalization of the hunting re¬ 
strictions. Some antlerless deer hunts have been scheduled, 
and a number of former deer refuges have been converted 
into public hunting areas. Additional counties formerly 
restricted to shotgun or bowhunting are being added to the 
list of areas where rifles may be used. The Gruber and 
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Wichita Mountain areas produce outstanding bucks each 
year. 

Oklahoma started a turkey restoration project in 1948 and 
now has hunting seasons in the western third of the state. 
Rio Grande turkeys predominate in the west, while eastern 
wild turkeys are found in the woodlands of the east. In 
1965, the state opened a spring gobbler season for the first 
time. 

Migratory bird hunting opportunities have been increased 
in recent years by the development of ponds and reservoirs. 
Three state waterfowl refuges, with adjacent public hunting 
grounds, are maintained by the Department at Fort Gibson 
Lake near Wagoner, Wister Reservoir in leFlore County, and 
at Salt Plains. Snow geese congregate in large numbers on 
these refuges, and Canada geese are abundant on the latter. 
The hunting grounds are also managed for upland game 
and deer. 

There are 111 units of public lands, aggregating 30,000 
acres, all of which are intensively managed by the Oklahoma 
Wildlife Conservation Department under a co-operative 
arrangement with the U.S. Forest Service. In addition, 
special hunts are held each year on the McAlester Naval 
Ammunition Depot. 

Snipe are abundant on some of the wetlands in the fall, 
and dove hunting is popular throughout much of the state. 

State Conservation. The Department of Wildlife Conserva¬ 
tion operates from statutes and laws passed by the state 
legislature by constitutional amendments and by regulations 
of the Wildlife Conservation Commission. The Commission 
consists of 8 members and functions as an extension of the 
state legislature. The director of the Department is respon¬ 
sible to the Commission and serves as the head of the 
administrative staff. 

In recent years the Department of Wildlife Conservation 
has made great strides in developing a vigorous and far- 
thinking conservation program. It has worked out co-op¬ 
erative arrangements with the federal land-owning agencies 
in the state including the U.S. Forest Service, the Navy, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Corps of Engineers. 
It has been one of the leading participants in the Foreign 
Game Bird Introduction Program and has experimented 
with a number of promising exotics that may be adapted 
to conditions in Oklahoma where native species do not 
thrive under present conditions. The see see partridge and 
red-legged partridge are among the promising species. 

State game farms are devoted to the production of quail 
and pheasants and to experiments with the newly imported 
exotics. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 3.50 

Resident hunting 2.00 

Resident deer permit 5.00 

Non-resident hunting (reciprocal) 

(minimum) 15.00 

Non-resident special deer (reciprocal) 
(minimum) 15.00 

Pheasant permit 1.00 

Turkey permit 3.00 


Regulations. Shotguns used for upland game hunting or 
migratory birds must follow the regulations applying under 
the waterfowl regulations. Shotguns used for deer must be of 
20 gauge or larger and use single rifled slugs. Rifles used 
for deer must use factory-loaded bullets of 75 grains or 
heavier, and the cartridges must have a minimum of 1,000 
foot pounds of muzzle energy. Steel-jacketed or hard-point 
bullets must not be used. Bows must have a minimum full- 
draw weight of 40 pounds, and hunting arrows must have 
broadheads at least 7/ 8 inch wide and U / 2 inches long. In 
parts of the state only rifles may be used, although in the 
majority of the counties open to deer hunting shotguns 
must be used. The zone in which either weapon may be 
used is expanding as additional counties are opened. Either 
rifles or shotguns may be used to hunt turkeys in the spring, 
but shotguns are required in the general fall season. 

Legal buck deer are defined as those having antlers at 
least six inches long or having a fork on one antler. The 
buck law prevails except on special hunts, as on the Mc¬ 
Alester Naval Ammunition Depot, where deer of either sex 
may be taken. On this area hunters must wear solid red or 
yellow upper outer garments and headgear. 


Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 
White-tailed deer Wild turkey 

Mule deer Doves 

Gray squirrel Ducks 

Fox squirrel Geese 

Ring-necked pheasant Rails 

Prairie chicken Snipe 

Quail Woodcock 

There is no closed season on cottontail rabbits, jack rab¬ 
bits, coyotes, foxes, or prairie dogs. 


OREGON Area: 96,981 square miles 

General Summary. Approximately 31,710,298 of 61,664,000 
acres are Federally owned. Of this Federal land, all but 
about 1,700,000 acres are open to hunting, and practically 
all of the state’s big-game range is on this public land. 
Most of the upland game hunting is in areas that are 
largely privately owned. 

Oregon offers a diversified selection of game species, and 
the state ranks high as far as big-game populations are con¬ 
cerned. 

The mule deer, most numerous of the deer family and 
most popular with big-game hunters, is found in the area 
east of the Cascade Range in both heavily forested and 
open-type country. Hunting is found mainly in an area 
extending from the crest of the Cascade Range to the 
eastern border of the state. In some years the taking of does 
is permitted in areas where there is an overpopulation of 
a range. 

The black-tailed deer is distributed west of the summit 
of the Cascades, which serves as the dividing line for mule 
and blacktail species. The heaviest concentration of black- 
tail deer is found in Jackson, Josephine, Douglas, Land, 
Lincoln, Clatsop, Coos, and Curry counties. 

Since 1933 the taking of elk has been permitted in north¬ 
eastern Oregon. Comparatively large herds of the Rocky 
Mountain elk and Roosevelt elk are found mostly in Baker, 
Wallowa, Union, Grant, Umatilla, and Morrow counties. In 
most years open seasons also are held in the coastal sections, 
for elk are most numerous in Clatsop, Coos, and Douglas 
counties. 

The areas of concentration for deer and elk are largely 
open country and in most instances can be reached by auto¬ 
mobile if the hunter does not desire to utilize pack horses. 
Many camp sites are available within the game country. 

Oregon’s antelope number in excess of 6,000. About 600 
antelope permits are issued annually. Malheur County, in 
the southeastern corner of the state, usually leads in the 
annual kill, but there are good populations in neighboring 
Harney County and parts of Lake County. 

Wild turkeys, from stock secured from Colorado or Ari¬ 
zona, have become established near Gate Creek and have 
spread through Wasco and Hood River counties. Live-trap- 
ping and transplanting are being used to extend the range 
of the species. 

Oregon has a wide variety of upland game birds. Blue 
and ruffed grouse are found on both sides of the Cascades 
and in the Blue Mountains and Coast Range. Valley moun¬ 
tain quail may be hunted in all counties. Hungarian and 
chukar partridges are relatively common in parts of eastern 
Oregon. The Malheur, Owyhee, and the Snake River drain¬ 
ages support the highest populations of both species. Pheas¬ 
ants are most abundant in eastern Oregon. 

Klamath, Lake, and Harney counties usually support the 
best waterfowl hunting. Ducks and geese congregate in large 
numbers in this part of the state. By early November large 
flocks of mallards, widgeon, and teal arrive from the North 
to winter in Oregon. These birds provide most of the late 
gunning in western Oregon and along the Columbia and 
Snake rivers. 

The first bighorn sheep hunt in more than 60 years was 
held in Oregon in September, 1965, on the west face of Hart 
Mountain. Only six permits were issued, but future hunts 
are planned. The Hart Mountain herd was estimated at 116 
head in the spring of 1965. Mountain goats, introduced to 
Oregon in 1950, are thriving in the Matterhorn and Sac- 
ajawea mountains. Five hunting permits for goats were 
issued in 1965. 

State Conservation. Jurisdiction over the fish and wildlife 
of Oregon is vested in a 5-man State Game Commission, 
whose members are appointed by the governor for staggered 
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terms. The director, selected by the Commission and respon¬ 
sible to it for his actions, is the administrative officer of 
the Commission. 

The Commission maintains two game farms, at Wilson 
and Hermiston, which produce about 35,000 pheasants and 
11,000 chukars annually for stocking and approximately 
25,000 pheasant eggs, which are distributed to co-operating 
individuals on a share basis. These game farms are now 
devoted primarily to the production of new species which 
the state is attempting to introduce into suitable habitat. 
Among these are bamboo partridges, Kalij pheasants, and 
gray partridges. Some wild turkeys are also produced. Like 
most western states, Oregon is making good use of live- 
trapping and transplanting in establishing game animals in 
new habitat. 

Liberal use is made of antlerless deer and elk permits as 
needed to keep the herds from overpopulating their range 
and to reduce crop damage complaints. For administrative 
purposes the state is divided into five regions, each with an 
administrative office. Deer seasons and seasons for other big 
game are set on the basis of conditions in each region and 
in various subdivisions within the region. 

Habitat improvement is carried out on public lands and 
on private lands open to hunting. Under agreements with 
private landowners, shrub plantings and water development 
are done at state expense if the owner agrees to keep his 
land open to hunting for ten years. If he wishes to enter 
into an annual agreement, only annual wildlife food plants 
may be established on his land. 

The Commission controls or owns 17 areas, most of which 
are game management areas open to public hunting. They 
total more than 100,000 acres. 

California bighorn sheep and mountain goats from Wash¬ 
ington have been introduced successfully into the state. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting and fishing $ 7.00 

Resident hunting 4.00 

Resident deer permit 1.00 

Resident antelope permit 5.00 

Non-resident hunting 35.00 

Non-resident deer permit 15.00 

Non-resident elk permit 35.00 


Hunting licenses are sold by authorized license agencies 
stationed in most of the towns in the state, usually located 
in sporting-goods stores. County clerks also handle licenses, 
but the game wardens do not. 


Regulations. No rifle or shotgun capable of holding more 
than three shells may be used to kill any upland game birds, 
nor may any shotgun larger than 10 gauge be used in hunt¬ 
ing game. 

State law does not allow the use of any full metal-jacketed, 
solid-nosed bullet or of any shotguns loaded with buck or 
bird shot to kill big game. It is also prohibited to use .22 
rim-fire shells to kill any game birds or big-game animals. 

It is unlawful to use any foreign or domestic semi-auto¬ 
matic military rifles, M-i military carbine, or machine guns 
to hunt or kill any wild birds or animals. 

It is also unlawful to hunt or kill elk or antelope by 
means of guns with a caliber designation of less than .23 
inch, and with cartridge developing less than 1375 foot¬ 
pounds of energy at 100 yards. 

Dogs may be used by residents or non-residents for the 
hunting of game birds but not for game animals. 

There is no form of hunting in this state in which a non¬ 
resident must employ a guide, but there are licensed guides 
in the state. Applications for guides' licenses must be filed 
with the office of the Commission. The fee is $15 a year. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 

seasons are: 

Bear 

Blacktail deer 
Elk 

Mule deer 
Rabbit 
Raccoon 

Silver gray squirrel 
Band tailed pigeon 
Blue grouse 

There is no closed season on: 

Bobcat Lynx 

Civet cat Skunk 

Cougar Weasel 

Coyote Wildcat 

Fox Wolf 

PENNSYLVANIA Area: 45,333 square miles 

General Summary. Nearly 2,000,000 acres of state forests are 
owned or controlled by the State Department of Forests and 
Waters. Practically all of them are open to public hunting. 
In addition, over a million acres, chiefly forested land, are 


Chukar partridge 

Coot 

Ducks 

Geese 

Hungarian partridge 
Mourning dove 
Pheasants 
Valley quail 
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owned by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. This latter 
is the largest acreage of hunting lands purchased with 
hunters* license fees. Designated as State Game Lands, they 
are widely distributed throughout the state and are open 
to public hunting. The Game Commission also controls the 
hunting rights on more than 1,300,000 acres of agricultural 
lands in co-operative farm-game projects in the more thickly 
settled portions of the state. 

White-tailed deer occur in every county. Antlerless deer 
seasons are customarily scheduled at the close of the regular 
buck season. The overwintering deer herd numbers between 
300,000 and 500,000 annually, with an annual kill of be¬ 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 bucks and approximately 30,000 
antlerless deer. The most productive range is in the north¬ 
ern half of the state, although there are good deer popula¬ 
tions throughout the entire mountain areas. 

Black bears are found chiefly in the central and north 
central counties. Pennsylvania was one of the first states to 
recognize the black bear as a game animal and gave it 
protection as such as early as 1905. Cubs have been pro¬ 
tected since 1945. 

Wild turkeys have been distributed by stocking through¬ 
out most of the wooded portions of Pennsylvania. They are 
most abundant in the southern and central mountains. 

Gray squirrels are common in most of the wooded sections 
of the state, although there are some fox squirrels in the 
western counties. The black phase of the gray squirrel is 
common in many of the northern counties. Cottontail rab¬ 
bits are abundant in all the agricultural counties, while 
varying hare, or snowshoe rabbits, are found in the western 
mountains. Pennsylvania is one of the few states that rec¬ 
ognize the woodchuck as a game animal. About 250,000 are 
killed annually. Raccoons are abundant throughout the 
state, and 'coon hunting is a popular sport in many local¬ 
ities. 

Excellent ruffed grouse hunting may be enjoyed in the 
central and north central mountains, subject to cyclic de¬ 
clines that characterize this game bird. There is also good 
woodcock hunting in suitable cover over most of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Ring-necked pheasants are found primarily on agri¬ 
cultural lands or on State Game Lands managed for farm 
game. They are most abundant in the southern and north¬ 
western counties. Some bobwhite quail are found in the 
eastern and southern counties, but Pennsylvania generally 
provides marginal range for this species. 

Waterfowl shooting is confined largely to Lake Erie, 
Pymatuning, and Conneaut lakes and other waters in the 
northwest; the Susquehanna River and its tributaries, espe¬ 
cially the flats where the river enters the Chesapeake; the 
marshes of the Delaware; and the lakes of the northeastern 
part of the state. A number of these areas contain State 
Game Lands on which waterfowl hunting may be enjoyed. 


In the early part of the season, wood ducks and some blacks 
and mallards may be jumped from the ponds and marshes 
almost anywhere in the state. 

State Conservation. The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
was established in 1895 and began functioning a year later. 
Although originally six, there are now eight members ap¬ 
pointed from as many geographical districts, all of whom 
serve without any remuneration, except the expenses they 
incur in connection with official duties. The members are 
appointed by the governor for staggered terms of eight years. 
They in turn appoint their own executive director (subject 
to the approval of the governor), who is responsible for the 
administration of all the activities. He and his subordinates 
are all salaried employees. The organization at present con¬ 
sists of two major bureaus: Administration and the Field 
Division. The state is divided into six operating field divi¬ 
sions, each in charge of a supervisor, and subdivided into 
districts, each administered by a district game protector. 

The Commission holds stated meetings in January and 
July in its offices at Harrisburg, and at such other times 
and places within the state as seem necessary, usually four 
to five annually. It maintains an extensive public relations 
program with sportsmen’s, women’s, youth and civic groups, 
and cooperates extensively with all Federal, state, and pri¬ 
vate conservation agencies. It has numerous motion pictures, 
publications, and placards for free distribution, a list of 
which can be obtained by writing to Harrisburg. It also 
publishes a monthly magazine called Pennsylvania Game 
News, devoted to hunting, trapping, conservation, and the 
outdoors in general. 

The Game Commission is doing everything possible to 
increase the natural production of all species, supplementing 
it by annually restocking those which are propagated at its 
six game farms, such as pheasants, quail, and wild turkeys. 
Pheasants are also purchased in the open market, and 
rabbits are live-trapped during winter on areas where no 
hunting is permitted and released where public shooting is 
allowed, thus adding considerably to the all-over stocking 
program. 

The Game Commission does not receive any appropria¬ 
tions from the General Fund. It is entirely self-supporting. 
All hunter’s license fees, permit fees, and other monies col¬ 
lected under the provisions of the Game Law are paid 
into the State Treasury and placed in a separate fund 
known as “The Game Fund.” This money is made avail¬ 
able to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, upon alloca¬ 
tion by the Governor, for administering the State’s game 
conservation program. 

A law passed by the 1949 General Assembly restricts the 
use of $1.25 from each resident hunter's license for improv¬ 
ing and maintaining natural wildlife habitat that is avail- 
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able for public hunting: the purchase, maintenance, opera¬ 
tion, rental, and storage of equipment used in this work; 
the purchase, distribution, planting, cultivating and harvest¬ 
ing of game foods; the purchase, trapping, and distribution 
of any game, as well as providing protection to the property 
of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

The principle objectives in the Commission’s wildlife pro¬ 
gram include: 

(1) Expansion of the food and cover program; construc¬ 
tion of dams; cover-mapping and future management plan¬ 
ning; growing and purchasing food-bearing planting stock. 

(2) Facilities to increase production at the game farms; 
purchase of more game from private breeders for restocking 
purposes; increasing distribution of day-old pheasant chicks. 

(3) Establishment of rabbit farms leased to the Com¬ 
mission, of not less than 50 acres, selected because of suit¬ 
able rabbit habitat, no hunting being permitted thereon, 
and the farmer or some member of his family being paid 
for the rabbits trapped and turned over to a representative 
of the Commission. 

(4) Management of the Cooperative Farm-Game Program. 

(5) Intensified law-enforcement activities; expansion of 
game feeding and predator control programs; rendering more 
aid to interested landowners. 

(6) Continuation of desirable research projects for the 
guidance of the Commission in its diversified operations. 

(7) Expansion of the educational programs currently in 
effect and provision for additional facilities to inform more 
fully sportsmen’s groups, schools, service clubs, and the 
public in general concerning wildlife restoration needs. 

Probably the most important single long-range undertak¬ 
ing is the development of the Cooperative Farm-Game Pro¬ 
gram to provide more open shooting territory in agricultural 
sections adjacent to large population centers and to better 
game conditions. Established in 1936, it has grown in popu¬ 
larity and acreage and is now being encouraged in all 
farming areas. At present there are over 7,600 farms aggre¬ 
gating more than 1,300,000 acres incorporated. 

Landowners have subscribed to the program because of 
the protection it affords them. Safety zones are posted with¬ 
in 150 yards of all occupied buildings (this law applies state¬ 
wide whether the zone is marked by posters or not); the 
areas are patrolled during the gunning season by deputy 
game protectors; patches of grain, mostly uncut, are pur¬ 
chased for game food; numerous small sanctuaries are estab¬ 
lished on the areas where game can find a haven when 
closely pursued; farmers and members of their families are 
encouraged to raise day-old pheasant chicks; co-operators 
are furnished advice on soil conservation and other profitable 
farm practices (the Commission employs full-time soil con¬ 
servation experts for this purpose alone); and aid is given 
in planting waste spots with vines or shrubs which provide 
food and cover for wildlife, including insectivorous birds 
so beneficial to farmers. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 5.20 

Non-resident hunting 25.35 

Antlerless deer (valid in county of 

issue) 1.15 

Archery (resident or non-resident) 

(additional) 2.15 


Resident hunting licenses can be secured from all county 
treasurers and sporting goods and hardware stores appointed 
by the Department of Revenue as agents. Non-resident 
licenses may be secured from county treasurers or from the 
Department of Revenue at Harrisburg. They entitle the 
owner to the same hunting privileges as residents, except 
that non-resident may not trap beavers. Special archery 
licenses may be secured from the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, Pa., while antlerless deer licenses may be secured 
from the county treasurer in the county where the appli¬ 
cant desires to hunt. 

It is not necessary to employ guides to hunt in Penn¬ 
sylvania, nor are those local residents who serve in this 
capacity required to be licensed. The State Department of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, issues a small pamphlet annually 
listing hunting accommodations. 

Regulations. Magazine shotguns may not contain more than 
three shells at one time in the magazine and chamber com¬ 
bined for hunting other than big game. 

It is lawful to hunt deer or bears only when using a gun 
propelling an all-lead, lead alloy, soft-nosed or expanding 


bullet or ball at a single discharge, or a bow and arrow. 
No rifles using .22 or .25 caliber rim-fire cartridges may 
be used. Guns used for big game may be loaded to full 
capacity. Telescope sights are permitted. Silencers are pro¬ 
hibited. 

Parties hunting small game are limited to five persons as 
a safety precaution. 

Parties of five or more hunting together for big game 
must maintain a roster giving their names and addresses 
and license numbers. 

Reports of big game killed must be mailed to the Game 
Commission within five days after the close of the season. 
Big game must be tagged immediately after the entrails are 
removed, but in any event within one hour after killing 
and before the carcass is transported in any manner from 
where it was killed. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear 

Cottontail rabbit 

Deer 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Varying hare 

Woodchuck 

Coot 

Dove 


Duck 

Gallinule 

Goose 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Quail 

Rail 

Wild turkey 
Woodcock 


There is no closed season on: 


Chipmunk Porcupine 

Crow Weasel 

Fox (red or gray) Wildcat 


RHODE ISLAND Area: 1214 square miles 

General Summary. With its small area, dense population, 
and great industrial development, Rhode Island has only 
limited hunting space, but the hunting it has is surprisingly 
good. Except for landowners and their guests, most shooting 
is confined to public lands or to daily-fee shooting preserves, 
of which the state has several. There are fewer than 15,000 
acres of state forests and about 7,000 acres under the control 
of the state fish and game agency. 

Rhode Island opened its first limited firearms deer season, 
for state-owned areas only, in 1964. A limited number of 
permits were issued under a drawing for each area. 

Cottontail rabbits are the mainstay of the Rhode Island 
hunter. A liberal season is allowed, and the animals are 
common on most agricultural lands. Snowshoe rabbits are 
common in the woodland of the northern and western 
portions. Gray squirrels are also abundant nearly every¬ 
where. 

There is good bobwhite hunting in the eastern and 
southern sections of the state, but posted land is a major 
problem in these areas. Some pheasant hunting, depending 
principally on birds stocked by the state or by sportsmen’s 
clubs, is enjoyed in most parts of Rhode Island. There is 
some local natural reproduction, but not enough to sustain a 
high kill of birds by the many hunters. 

Waterfowl hunting in parts of the state is good. Black 
ducks and green-winged teal are common on the coastal 
marshes and ponds. Scaup are abundant on Narragapsett 
Bay and its tributary waters. In spite of its small size, 
Rhode Island boasts a coastline of more than 400 miles, and 
its interior is well watered with lakes, streams, and reservoirs. 

State Conservation. The Division of Fish and Game faces 
a serious problem in maintaining public hunting in the 
face of mounting pressures on the land. It uses habitat 
restoration in an effort to keep private lands open to hunt¬ 
ing and engages in stocking pheasants and quail. Hunting 
regulations are set by the state legislature. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting and fishing 

$ 5-25 

Resident hunting 

3-25 

Resident deer permit 

5.00 

Non-resident hunting 

10.25 

Non-resident deer permit 

20.00 

Resident or non-resident shooting 


preserve 

3.00 

Resident archery 

5.00 

Non-resident archery 

20.00 
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Regulations. Shotguns or bows and arrows must be used 
for hunting all game animals in Rhode Island. Rifles, except 
.22 rimfire, are prohibited for use on game. Deer hunters 
are limited to buckshot. 


Seasons. Game animals and 
seasons are: 

Deer 

Gray squirrel 

Hares 

Rabbits 

Raccoon 

Coot 

Ducks 

Gallinules 


birds for which there are open 

Geese 

Partridge 

Pheasant 

Quail 

Scoters (sea coots) 

Snipe 
Sora rail 
Woodcock 


SOUTH CAROLINA Area: 31,055 square miles 

General Summary. South Carolina has a growing deer pop¬ 
ulation recovering from a screw worm infection that dec¬ 
imated the state’s herds in the 1950’s. Although deer are 
now found in most of the counties of the state, visitors 
without local contacts will have little opportunity to hunt 
them, since most of the deer are on private plantations and 
lands controlled by clubs. On such areas, the hunting is 
excellent. The season in most counties runs for from five 
to six months. 

Black bear hunting is confined largely to the western 
mountains and coastal swamps. Bears roam down from 
North Carolina into Pickens County, but most are in the 
Savannah and Waccamaw Swamps. 

Managed hunts are conducted by the state on game man¬ 
agement areas maintained by the Wildlife Resources De¬ 
partment. Similar managed hunts are held for turkeys. Ex¬ 
cept for these areas, the same restrictions that pertain to 
deer hunting apply; the best turkey populations are on large 
plantations or club-controlled lands. The state has been 
making efforts to expand hunting opportunities for the un¬ 
attached sportsman. Co-operative arrangements have been 
worked out with industrial landowners and federal agencies 
such as the Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Doves are among the leading game birds in South Car¬ 
olina, and there is excellent shooting on most of the agri¬ 
cultural lands. In 1963 the Wildlife Resources Department 
initiated a system of managed dove fields in 9 upstate coun¬ 
ties. The fields average 10 acres in size. 

There are about 10 private shooting preserves in South 


Carolina devoted primarily to quail; pheasant shooting is 
offered on some. There is a six-month-long open season on 
these areas. 

South Carolina has some good duck hunting, especially in 
the coastal counties. Rail hunting is popular in this area, 
and there are approximately 300,000 acres of unposted 
marshlands. 

State Conservation. Hunting and fishing in South Caro¬ 
lina are regulated by the State Wildlife Resources Depart¬ 
ment, which is governed by a board of 8 commissioners. The 
Board makes hunting regulations within a framework es¬ 
tablished by the General Assembly and appoints the director 
of the Division of Game and Fish. For administrative pur¬ 
poses the state is divided into 8 zones, each with a resident 
biologist who is responsible for carrying out departmental 
policy within the zone. 

The Wildlife Resources Department has made effective 
use of live-trapping and transplanting of deer and wild tur¬ 
keys. It has also developed excellent working relationships 
with large landowners, such as the International Paper Com¬ 
pany, and with the U.S. Forest Service and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Regular co-operative regulated hunts for 
deer, turkey, and bear are conducted on these lands. 

The state fish and wildlife agency owns or leases only 
about 25,000 acres of public hunting areas, but much larger 
areas owned by other agencies are managed under co-oper¬ 
ative arrangements. The largest game management area is 
on the Francis Marion National Forest. 

Federal Accelerated Public Works program funds are be¬ 
ing used to develop dove fields in many counties. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting 

S 4-25 

Resident county 

i -35 

Non-resident hunting 

22.25 

Non-resident 3-day 

11.25 


Regulations. Bears are protected by a closed season in 
Zone 1, including Greenville, Pickens, and Oconee counties, 
but may be hunted at any time elsewhere in the state. Only 
gobbler turkeys may be shot. Deer must be bucks with 
visible horns to be legal in most counties, although spe¬ 
cial antlerless deer seasons are held in some zones. Rifles or 
shotguns loaded with slugs or buckshot may be used for 
hunting deer, bear, or wild hogs. Dogs are customarily used 
for hunting deer and bear in the coastal counties. Deer and 
wild turkeys may not be killed from boats or rafts. It is 
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illegal to hunt from public roads adjacent to posted prop¬ 
erty. Special regulations apply in some zones. 



NAT- FORESTS 



Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 

Deer Wild Turkey 

Bear Doves 

Raccoon Ducks 

Rabbit Geese 

Squirrel Snipe 

Quail Rail 

"There is no closed season on foxes, except that in some 
zones they may be hunted only with dogs and without fire¬ 
arms during some months. Alligators are protected by law. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Area: 77,047 square miles 

General Summary. South Dakota ranks as the leading 
pheasant state and has held that position for many years. If 
the annual kill drops below 3 million birds, local hunters 
feel that they have had a poor year. The best pheasant 
counties are in the eastern portions of the state; extensive 
damage to sprouting corn often occurs in this area because 
of the depredations of pheasants. 

Although the ringneck is the leading game bird. South 
Dakota has other game birds in huntable numbers. Sharp¬ 
tailed grouse make up about 95 per cent of the grouse har¬ 
vest, although there are ruffed grouse in the Black Hills and 
prairie chickens centered in Gregory, Lyman, Tripp, Jones, 
and Stanley counties. The best sharp-tail range is west of 
the Missouri River; sharp-tails are most abundant in the 
counties bordering the west bank of that river. Intensive 
cultivation and heavy grazing have reduced the ranges of the 
prairie grouse. “Bonus birds," which provide some hunting 
incidental to the pursuit of other species include bobwhite 
quail in several counties along the Sioux and Missouri 
rivers; Hungarian partridges, which may be encountered by 
pheasant hunters; and Merriam's wild turkeys, which are 
well established in the Black Hills. 

Approximately 7,000 antelope permits are issued annually 
on a herd that the state is attempting to stabilize at around 
30,000 head in normal years. The controlled harvest is gear¬ 
ed to the forage conditions; in years of drought larger num¬ 
bers of permits are issued. In the average year nine out of 
each ten hunters bags a pronghorn. There has been a gen¬ 
eral liberalization of antelope hunting regulations as the 
herd has expanded to fill the available range. 

There are good numbers of both mule and white-tailed 
deer in eastern South Dakota. Hunter success runs high. In 
“any-deer” counties, it averages around 80 per cent. In 
“bucks only” counties it is around 75 per cent. The most 
productive deer range is in the Black Hills; on the prairies 
there is good deer hunting on the forested buttes. 

Goose and duck hunting are excellent, but these species 
may be shot only by residents under state law. This law was 
a reaction against the lease and posting of some of the best 
marshes in the state by non-resident hunters. 


State Conservation. Hunting is regulated by an 8-man 
Game, Fish and Parks Commission which selects the Di¬ 
rector of the Department of Game, Fish and Parks as the 
administrative officer. Members of the commission are ap¬ 
pointed for staggered terms. 

Department programs include the improvement of game 
habitat on private and public land, the acquisition of wild¬ 
life areas, and the re-establishment of wildlife areas lost 
through flooding and other causes. Large expanses of bot¬ 
tomlands have been eliminated by the construction of reser¬ 
voirs along the Missouri River, and more intensive farming 
has decreased wildlife habitat and cover. A law enacted by 
the 1959 state legislature requires the department to use $9 
of every $25 non-resident small-game license fee for acqui¬ 
sition and development of lands for game production and 
public shooting areas. More than 100,000 acres are in public 
hunting grounds. 

South Dakota has introduced a number of species that 
are developing toward shootable status. Valley quail planted 
in the southern Black Hills in 1961 have extended their 
range along Cascade Creek and the Cheyenne River as far 
south as Angostura Reservoir. Chukar partridges, planted in 
the same year, are found throughout the Cave Hills and out 
to Table Mountain. The original 175 birds were obtained 
from Nevada in exchange for 13 Merriam’s wild turkeys. 

In addition to the Merriam’s wild turkeys in the Black 
Hills, Rio Grande turkeys from Texas were released in 1963 
in Day, Jones, Bon Homme, and Lyman counties. Two 
dozen Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep from Alberta were 
planted in 1961 in Harding County; twenty-two obtained 
from Colorado are used as breeding stock for release in Bad¬ 
lands National Monument. Live-trapping and transplanting 
have been used effectively in developing wildlife populations 
in new areas. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident basic license 

$ .50 

Resident small game 

2.00 

Resident big game 

7-50 

Resident turkey 

2.00 

Non-resident basic license 

.50 

Non-resident small game 

25.00 

Non-resident big game 

35-00 


Regulations. Waterfowl and wild turkeys may be hunted 
only by residents. Shotguns and rifles using centerfire car¬ 
tridges may be used for hunting turkeys. It is unlawful to 
hunt big game with any cartridge of less than .22 caliber 
and less than two inches long. Bows must have a full-draw 
weight of 40 pounds capable of shooting an arrow 150 yards. 
Steel broadheads not less than % inches in width nor less 
than 1 1/2 inches in length are required, and the arrows must 
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be at least 24 inches long. Buck deer are defined legally as 
those with two or more points on one antler. In some 
counties any-deer seasons are held. Dogs may not be used 
to hunt big game. Turkeys may not be hunted from blinds 
or with the use of bait. 


IfTTTTTn 

STATE PARKS 



Purchase units 


Seasons. Game birds and animals on which there are 
open seasons are: 


Antelope 

Deer 

Chukar partridge 
Hungarian partridge 
Quail 

Wild turkey 
Prairie chicken 


Ruffed grouse 

Sharp-tail grouse 

Sage grouse 

Ducks 

Geese 

Snipe 


TENNESSEE Area: 42,246 square miles 

General Summary. Tennessee has three big-game species— 
white-tailed deer, black bear, and European wild boar. Deer 
are now found in more than half the counties, although 
some of these are closed to hunting to permit an additional 
build-up of the population. Deer restoration began in the 
early 1930's with a program based on purchasing deer from 
other states and releasing them on refuge areas. They in¬ 
creased by the early 1950's to the point where managed 
hunts could be held each year. Excess deer are trapped to 
stock other areas. Where research shows that range plants 
are being damaged, “any-deer" hunts are held. Managed 
deer hunts are now held annually on nearly all of the state’s 
22 game management areas. The Catoosa Area herd is build¬ 
ing rapidly. 

Bear are hunted in several East Tennessee counties, but 
few are killed except with the use of dogs. Greatest hunter 
success is on the Tellico managed party hunts. Bears are 
also taken during managed still hunts. 

Wild boars crossed into Tennessee from North Carolina 
in 1920 and are well established in the southern portions 
of the Cherokee National Forest. Managed boar hunts are 
held on the state's Tellico Wildlife Management Area on 
the national forest 

Wild turkeys are found in many areas of the state and are 
hunted on Catoosa, Fall Creek Falls, Ocoee, Tellico, and 
Shelby Wildlife Management areas. The Cherokee National 
Forest, scattered areas along the Mississippi River, and the 
Cumberland Mountains are the best general areas. 

Bobwhite quail, gray and fox squirrels, and rabbits are 
the leading upland game species. About 2,000,000 squirrels, 
2,000,000 quail, and 1,500,000 swamp and cottontail rab¬ 
bits are killed annually. Dove hunting is also good through¬ 
out the agricultural portions of the state; about 1,000,000 
are taken in an average year. Raccoons and opossums are 
hunted and are protected by a closed season. 

The ruffed grouse, locally called “pheasant," is hunted 
throughout its range in the mountains of the eastern third 
of Tennessee. 


State Conservation. The administration of the Tennessee 
Game and Fish Commission is handled by a director selected 
by a 9-man game and fish commission. The governor of the 
state serves as an ex-offico member under state law. 

Extensive use is made of live-trapping and transplanting 
to extend the range of wild turkeys and deer into suitable 
unoccupied habitat. The restocking of quail on the whole 
has been unsuccessful, and artificial propagation is being 
subordinated to habitat restoration. Wildlife management 
areas are actually owned by a variety of state and federal 
agencies and private citizens, but are managed under agree¬ 
ment with the Commission. A daily permit is charged on 
these areas, in addition to the license fee. Dates of hunts 
are available from the commission offices in Nashville about 
July 1. If the number of applicants for a particular hunt 
is less than the quota, permits in numbers sufficient to fill 
the quota are sold at the checking station on a first-come- 
first-served basis. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident hunting and fishing $ 3.00 

Non-resident hunting 15.00 

Deer, bear, boar, and turkey stamp 5.00 

Non-resident 3 -day small game and 
waterfowl (sold only to residents 
of states with non-resident 3-day 
licenses) 6.00 


Regulations. A spring season is provided for turkey hunt¬ 
ing for gobblers only. Deer, bear, and boar may be hunted 
only with centerfire rifles of .24 caliber or larger and shot¬ 
guns of from 20 through 10 gauge. Turkeys must be hunted 
with shotguns loaded with No. 2 shot or larger, with solid 
ball or slug. Red foxes are protected by a closed season and 
may be hunted only with dogs and without firearms. All 
hawks except Cooper’s and sharp-shinned hawks are pro¬ 
tected. Permission from the landowner is necessary to hunt 
on private lands whether the land is posted or not. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear Red Fox 

Deer Squirrel 

Opossum Wild boar 

Rabbit (swamp Bobwhite quail 
and cottontail) Doves 
Raccoon Ducks 

There is no closed season on: 
Bobcat Gray fox Wildcat 


Geese 

Ruffed grouse (moun¬ 
tain pheasant) 
Turkey 


Woodchuck Skunk 


The most important waterfowl are the mallard, ring¬ 
necked duck, gadwall, black duck, and pintail. The best 
waterfowl hunting in Tennessee is adjacent to or near the 
refuges. Public hunting areas have been developed by the 
state around these refuges. There are seven state refuges and 
three federal refuges at Reelfoot and Kentucky lakes. Blue 
and snow geese are common in the fall in western Tennes¬ 
see. Canada geese are found in large numbers only around 
Reelfoot, Kentucky and Chicamauga lakes, where large num¬ 
bers winter annually. 


TEXAS Area: 267,339 square miles 

General Summary. Texas is the leading deer state, with a 
population of whitetails estimated at 2,000,000 head. Mule 
deer are confined largely to the Trans-Pecos district. The 
deer hunters’ kill consistently exceeds 150,000 annually. The 
best deer hunting is in the brush country of South Texas, 
although deer are found over most of the state. Because of 
the dense brush, the deer are commonly hunted from plat¬ 
forms or are “rattled up" by hunters clashing two deer ant- 
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lers together. Still hunting and stalking, however, are both 
productive. Trespass laws in Texas are rigid. Most ranchers 
permit hunting only on a pay basis. Rates range from a few 
dollars a day to several hundred dollars a season, depending 
upon the supply of deer and the demand by hunters. Some 
ranchers offer hunting for exotic species such as aoudad, 
sika deer, or black buck antelope. 

Pronghorn antelope are hunted in the Panhandle and 
west of the Pecos. The population fluctuates between 7,000 
and 15,000 head, depending upon weather conditions which 
affect the breeding season and fawn survival. Javelina are 
found throughout the drier portions of the state. They are 
especially abundant along the Rio Grande and in the Trans- 
Pecos district. Black bears are hunted in the Trans-Pecos 
district, and some are found on the Edwards Plateau. Elk 
are protected by a general closed season except in the North¬ 
east and Trans-Pecos districts, where they may be hunted by 
permit only. There is no closed season or bag limit on buf¬ 
falo, but they may be killed only under written permission 
from the Parks and Wildlife Commission. 

Wild turkeys are abundant in South Texas and on the 
Edwards Plateau. They have been re-established as game 
birds over most of the state. 

Quail are distributed over all of Texas. Bobwhite are 
found primarily in the more humid portions, while scaled 
quail is the common species in the more arid portions. 
Mearn’s quail are found in the southern portions. There 
is a general open season on ring-necked pheasants in the 
Panhandle, also locally in Ellis, Hidalgo, Kaufman, LaSalle, 
Lee, Smith, Travis, and Wood counties. Chachalacas may 
be hunted only in the South Central district. Squirrel hunt¬ 
ing is popular in the wooded portions of the state, and rab¬ 
bits may be hunted the year around. 

Dove hunting is a popular sport in Texas. In the Rio 
Grande Valley, hunters often line the roads almost shoulder 
to shoulder near roosts to take passing white-winged doves 
and mourning doves. In one afternoon, state biologists 
counted 12,000 hunters who killed 114,524 doves including 
those lost. Many waterfowl winter along the coast of Texas, 
and there is excellent goose hunting in some districts. 


Prairie chickens are found in some localities in south 
Texas, but they are protected by law. Attwater’s prairie 
chicken, the species native to the state, is on the threatened- 
species list due to reduction of the native grasslands. 

State Conservation. Hunting in Texas is regulated by a 
three-man Parks and Wildlife Commission, which is appoint¬ 
ed by the governor. The Parks and Wildlife Department is 
headed by an executive director, responsible to and selected 
by the Commission as the administrative officer of the De¬ 
partment. For administrative purposes the state is divided 
into 9 regulatory districts, each of which is covered by 
special hunting regulations based on local conditions. 

Texas has made profitable use of live-trapping and trans¬ 
planting in extending the ranges of turkeys, deer, and jav¬ 
elina. It has also reintroduced bighorn sheep. Multiple-deer 
and bag limits and special antlerless deer seasons are being 
used effectively in preventing overpopulations of deer in 
fully stocked areas. 

Public lands open to public hunting, in relation to the 
total acreage of the state, are scarce in Texas. There are 
fewer than 1,000,000 acres of national forests, all in the east¬ 
ern counties. The Parks and Wildlife Department maintains 
9 wildlife management areas totaling about 500,000 acres. 
Special regulations usually apply on these areas. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 3.15 

Non-resident hunting 25.00 

Non-resident 3 -day waterfowl 
hunting (reciprocal) 10.00 

Non-resident shooting resort hunting 3.15 

Residents need not have a license to hunt small game in 
the county of their residence. The three-day license is issued 
only to residents of states which permit Texans, as non¬ 
residents, to hunt waterfowl under three-day licenses. 

Regulations. Written permission from the landowner must 
be obtained before antlerless deer, antelope, or elk may be 
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killed on private land. These permits are special forms 
supplied by the Parks and Wildlife Commission. 

In general, legal buck deer are considered to be those with 
hardened antlers protruding through the skin, but in some 
districts a legal deer may be required to carry three points 
on one antler. Shotguns only may be used in two or three 
counties, but limitations on rifles are minimal in most 
counties. Rifles chambered for .22 rimfire may not be used 
for big-game hunting, but centerfire cartridges of any kind 
may be used. Shotguns used for upland game must be 
plugged to hold no more than three shells. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 


seasons are: 

Antelope 

Bear 

Mule deer 

Peccary 

Squirrel 

White-tailed deer 
Bobwhite quail 
There is no closed season 
Bobcat 
Coyote 
Jaguar 


Chachalaca (Mexican pheas¬ 
ant) 

Scaled quail 
White-winged dove 
Mourning dove 
Wild turkey 

on: 

Mountain lion 
Ocelot 


UTAH Area: 84,916 square miles 

General Summary. Utah has one of the largest mule deer 
populations in North America, and there are deer in all 
counties. The largest harvest each year is in southeastern 
Utah, particularly in the San Juan Mountains and around 
Elk Ridge. Good deer hunting, however, can be found in 
all regions of the state. Piute County was the first opened 
to antlerless deer hunting in Utah in 1934; antlerless seasons 
have been held almost annually since that time. Since mule 
deer summer at high altitudes and move down below the 
8,000 foot elevation to winter, weather is a major factor in 


the annual hunting success. The amount of winter range 
also limits the total deer population. 

Antelope have become more or less static in numbers but 
have a good potential for increase. They are the subject of 
a major study designed to expand their numbers. Elk have 
been managed to a subpopulation level to allow maximum 
production of deer and to prevent competition with live¬ 
stock. Elk hunting is limited to residents of the state under 
a permit basis. Success ratios are high for those who obtain 
permits. 

There is a small buffalo herd, one of the few wild herds 
in the country, in the Henry Mountains of southeastern 
Utah. Hunting on a permit basis was instituted in i960. A 
project designed to introduce desert bighorn sheep is under 
study. Utah has a vast potential for this species. A small 
herd of moose roams the Ogden River drainage in northern 
Utah, and hunting seasons on a limited-permit basis have 
been held since the early 1950’s. The moose range is limited. 
Usually only 10 permits are issued annually. 

Pheasants are the most popular game birds in Utah. They 
are confined almost entirely to agricultural lands. Forty per 
cent of the annual kill of 250 cocks occurs in Weber, Salt 
Lake, Davis and Utah counties. Gambel’s quail are found 
primarily in the Lower Sonoran Desert areas of Washington 
County, with a few in the Beaver Dam Mountains. Chukar 
partridges have become established in Summit County, and 
other exotics are being introduced experimentally. 

Although grouse range is limited, there are four native 
species of grouse in Utah. These are the sage, ruffed, blue, 
and sharp-tailed grouse. The sage grouse is most abundant. 
A hunt is held annually in the more productive areas under 
permits selected by an annual drawing. The hunting for 
native grouse is limited to residents only. 

Hungarian partridges are found in Box Elder, Cache, 
Rich, and Tooele counties, with some in Weber and Wa¬ 
satch counties. They are hunted along with the chukar par¬ 
tridge in these areas. Merriam’s wild turkeys have been intro¬ 
duced in five districts and are well established in some 
localities. 
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In spite of its reputation as a desert state, Utah is the 
nesting area for large numbers of waterfowl of many species. 
The vast Bear River Marshes and Ogden Bay are famous 
concentration points for ducks and geese, and there is out¬ 
standing duck and goose hunting on the public hunting 
grounds and on neighboring private lands in these areas. 
Mourning dove hunting in the agricultural areas is excellent. 

State Conservation. The Utah Fish and Game Commission 
has made excellent use of live-trapping and transplanting in 
re-establishing elk, turkeys, deer, and antelope in suitable 
unoccupied range. The Commission also conducts extensive 
reseeding of wildlife forage plants on public lands and has 
developed many watering areas for wildlife. This has ex¬ 
tended the range of Gambel's quail, antelope, and deer into 
habitat where the absence of water was the principal limit¬ 
ing factor. 

The Commission maintains two game farms, at Springville 
and Price. These farms were used primarily for raising 
pheasant until 1958. Since that time they have been devoted 
to chukar production, and about 15,000 chukars are released 
annually. They are also used to develop sufficient numbers 
of sandgrouse, black and gray francolins, and other exotics 
which are being tried in an effort to establish bird hunting 
in parts of the state where ring-necked pheasants and chu¬ 
kars are unable to survive. 

In its land acquisition program, the State Game and Fish 
Commission is emphasizing the preservation and improve¬ 
ment of waterfowl habitat. More than 25 per cent of the 
waterfowl harvest in the state occurs annually on 8 state- 
managed waterfowl marshes. Winter deer range is also being 
protected by a land acquisition program. These areas are in¬ 
tensively managed for maximum production of winter forage. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing S 6.00 

Resident big-game only 3.50 

Resident small game only 3.50 

Resident one-deer permit 3.00 

Resident 2-deer permit 5.00 

Non-resident game bird license 15.00 

Non-resident deer license 40.00 

Non-resident special l-deer permit 5.00 

Non-resident special 2-deer permit 8.00 

Resident or non-resident archery 3.00 


Regulations. All deer and elk hunters are required to wear 
red caps and red shirts, jackets, or other outer garments. 
Game birds may be hunted only with shotguns. It is unlaw¬ 
ful to hunt within 600 feet of any dwelling, house, barn, 
feedlot, corral, or other structure housing domestic live¬ 
stock without expressed permission from the person in pos¬ 
session of the land. 


Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 


Antelope 

Deer 

Elk 

Moose 

Blue grouse 

Chukar partridge 

Hungarian partridge 

Quail 

There is no closed 


Pheasant 
Ruffed grouse 
Sage grouse 
Coots 
Doves 
Ducks 
Geese 
Snipe 
season on: 


Small-game animals Coyote 

Bear Mountain lion 

Bobcat 


VERMONT Area: 9609 square miles 

General Summary. The Vermont deer herd is estimated at 
around 160,000 head. Between 10,000 and 12,000 legal bucks 
are killed annually. Limited antlerless deer seasons were 
opened early in the 1960’s in six counties and have been 
continued since that time. Vermont deer range is fully 
stocked. Whitetails are found in all counties. Windsor, Or¬ 
ange, and Rutland counties in the southern half of the state, 
however, usually far outstrip all others in the annual deer 
kill. 

The ruffed grouse is the only important non-migratory 
game bird, and it is found throughout Vermont in prac¬ 
tically all woodlands. The grouse is subject to cyclic fluc¬ 
tuations in numbers; but in years when the cycle is high, 
Vermont has some of the best grouse shooting in the East. 
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Woodcock, both resident nesting birds and flight birds from 
Canada, also supply excellent sport for the shotgunner. 
There is fair pheasant hunting in Addison, Bennington, 
Rutland, and Washington counties. Snowshoe hares are 
hunted throughout the state and are most abundant in the 
same localities as those frequented by deer. There is good 
rabbit hunting in most agricultural areas. The 1963 State 
Legislature passed a law authorizing the establishment of 
regulated private hunting preserves limited to pheasants, 
bobwhite quail, chukars, and turkeys. 

Bears are found throughout the mountains. In most coun¬ 
ties they are handled as game animals. 

The best waterfowl hunting is in the Champlain Valley. 
A captive flock of nesting geese has been used to establish a 
wild population, by releasing the offspring of the captive 
birds. Good early-season hunting for black ducks, teal, and 
wood ducks may be enjoyed on many inland beaver ponds, 
lakes, and streams. 

State Conservation. The Vermont Fish and Game Depart¬ 
ment is headed by a commissioner selected by and respon¬ 
sible to the State Fish and Game Board, a 5-man body. The 
board is responsible to the State Legislature and has less 
discretionary and regulatory powers than those enjoyed by 
comparable bodies in most other states. Although the state 
has achieved much, it remains below its full potential as a 
hunting state because of this handicap. 

Posting has only recently become a problem in Vermont. 
Most of the population is rural, and most of the landowners 
are sportsmen. In recent years, however, posting has be¬ 
come prevalent in some areas, particularly along roads and 
highways. The land removed from the open-hunting cate¬ 
gory is slight, but it often blocks access to large tracts of 
open country behind the fringe posting. The Vermont Fish 
and Game Department is attacking this problem by obtain¬ 
ing access rights and by purchasing hunting lands and 
hunting rights. 
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Active steps are being taken to manage the deer herds of 
the state on a more modem basis. An excellent research 
project has been launched to overcome present resistance 
to modernization of the deer laws on the part of the public 
and the state legislature. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 2.25 

Non-resident small game 10.50 

Non-resident big game 22.00 

Licenses are sold by town and city clerks, or may be ob¬ 
tained from the office of the Fish and Game Service, Mont¬ 
pelier, Vt. While sporting-goods stores may sell three-day 
non-resident fishing licenses, they cannot deal in hunting 
licenses. 


Regulations. Vermont laws do not restrict the use of pis¬ 
tols or revolvers in hunting, and where a rifle is permitted 
a handgun may be used. No extra permit of any kind is 
needed. It is illegal to hunt wild animals with an auto¬ 
loading rifle larger than .22 rimfire and with a magazine 
capacity over 6 cartridges. Deer may be taken by use of a 
bow and arrow only during the archery season. Arrowheads 
must be at least 7 / s inches wide with two or more cutting 
edges. Legal deer are considered to be those with antlers at 
least 3 inches in length during the regular season. Dogs 
may not be used to hunt deer. A hunting license is required 
to shoot pickerel. 


Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 


Deer 

Bear 

Cottontail rabbit 
Raccoon 
Squirrel 
Snowshoe hare 


Pheasant 
Ruffed grouse 
Ducks 
Geese 
Snipe 


VIRGINIA Area: 39,899 square miles 

General Summary. The pre-season deer herd in Virginia 
usually exceeds 200,000, with whitetails being found in all 
rural counties. Hunting seasons are liberal, and two deer of 
either sex may be taken in many counties. The largest con¬ 
centrations of deer and the largest bucks are in the eastern 
half of the state. Bears are found in most of Virginia’s 
forests and are managed as game animals. The Dismal Swamp 
of southeastern Virginia and the Blue Ridge Mountains pro¬ 
vide good bear hunting. More than 300 bears are killed in 
the average year. 

Wild turkeys are found throughout the mountains and the 
Piedmont regions, with the best hunting usually found 
west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, adjacent to the West 


Virginia border. Bath County is a consistent producer of 
wild turkeys. In this area two turkeys of either sex may be 
taken in each license year. 

Quail and cottontail rabbits are the principal farm-game 
species. Bobwhite and rabbit hunting is excellent through¬ 
out most of the agricultural regions of the state. Grouse 
are found throughout the mountainous portions. Squirrel 
hunting is popular in Virginia, and there is good hunting 
in all of its hardwood forests. 

Good dove hunting can be enjoyed on farmlands nearly 
anywhere in the state. Some of the best dove hunting is in 
the Piedmont counties. Tidewater Virginia is famous for its 
duck hunting, and the Eastern Shore produces some good 
goose hunting each year. Rails are abundant in the marshes 
of the coast. They are more popular there as game birds 
than in any other section of the coast. 

Under a co-operative arrangement with the Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, Virginia’s military areas have 
become among the most productive game areas in the state. 
Military installations include almost 25,000 acres of land. 
Most of them are in the heavily populated eastern counties. 
Twelve are engaged in the co-operative program; ten of 
these offer big-game hunting and eleven small-game and 
waterfowl shooting. Entrance is on a permit basis. 

State Conservation. Regulation of hunting in Virginia is 
governed by a 10-man Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, which makes the regulations and selects the ex¬ 
ecutive director as the administrative head of the depart¬ 
ment. The commission is self-supporting through license fees 
and other revenues. 

The Virginia Game and Inland Fisheries Commission has 
embarked on an accelerated land acquisition program to in¬ 
sure public access to suitable public hunting and fishing 
territory. Beginning with the purchase of Hog Island in 
1953, it has purchased 14 areas totaling 113,663 acres 
stretching from the Eastern Shore to the mountain regions. 
They provide hunters with deer, bear, grouse, wild turkeys, 
ducks, geese, rails, quail, squirrels, and rabbits. Many of the 
state wildlife management areas are equipped with camp¬ 
sites. Under co-operative agreements with the military and 
with the U.S. Forest Service, 1,866,346 acres of public land 
are open to hunting. Intensive habitat improvement is con¬ 
ducted by state biologists working with the co-operating 
agencies. 

Virginia finances its habitat work on the national forests 
through the sale of a use stamp which all hunters must ob¬ 
tain before entering the forests. 

The state’s single game farm is devoted primarily to the 
production of exotic game birds that show promise of adapt¬ 
ing themselves to conditions in Virginia. These include the 
Kalij pheasant, Iranian black-necked pheasant, black franco- 
lin, Japanese green pheasant, and red junglefowl. Successful 
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plantings of the Iranian pheasant have been made in east¬ 
ern Virginia, and there is reason to believe that the species 
will spread northward to merge with the Chinese ringneck, 
which thrives no farther south than northern Maryland. 
The two birds cross readily and a hardier hybrid strain 
has been developed in Virginia. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

County resident—(Hunt 8c Fish) $ 2.00 
State resident—Hunting 3.50 

Non-resident 15-75 

Big game stamp for bear and deer in addition to 
regular season license (except county residents): 
Resident 1.00 

Non-resident 5.00 

Hunting licenses, resident and non-resident, are sold by the 
clerks of the circuit courts in the counties and corporation 
courts in the cities. Where a clerk desires to be relieved of 
this duty the Commission is privileged to appoint sale agents. 

Regulations. The use of a rifle less than .25 caliber in deer 
hunting is barred. No shotgun larger than 10 gauge or one 
that can be shot more than three times without reloading 
is permissible to hunt birds and animals. 

No game birds or animals may be hunted in the snow, ex¬ 
cept that bear may be hunted in counties west of the Blue 
Ridge in snow, and foxes may be hunted with dogs only in 
the snow. Deer may be hunted in the snow state wide. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 


seasons are: 

Bear Geese 

Deer Quail 

Foxes Pheasant 

Clapper rail (marsh hen) Turkey 

Sora rail Doves 

Rabbits Opossum 

Squirrels Raccoon 

Ducks 


WASHINGTON Area: 68,192 square miles 

General Summary. Vast forests cover more than half of 
the state of Washington, which produces 5 per cent of the 
world’s timber. Washington’s geography, its varied top¬ 
ography, and climate produce a complex wildlife population. 


Habitats range from sea-level marsh to prairie to high 
forested mountains. 

Salt marshes along the shoreline and other wetlands offer 
some of the best waterfowl hunting in North America. Game 
species include mule deer, black-tailed deer, white-tailed deer, 
elk, mountain goat, and black bears. The cultivated fields in 
eastern Washington support large numbers of ring-necked 
pheasants, quail, and Hungarian partridges. Chukar par¬ 
tridges have been successfully introduced in some eastern 
counties. Since 1952, a habitat program has been carried out 
by the State Department of Game to improve conditions for 
upland game birds. The largest concentrations of Hungar¬ 
ian partridges are in Grant, Adams, Lincoln and Asotin 
counties, although the bird has become acclimated in most 
portions of the state. Quail are represented by four species— 
California or valley quail, mountain quail, bobwhite, and 
scaled quail. Huntable quail populations are primarily in 
eastern Washington. Bobwhite are confined primarily to a 
few canyons along the Snake and Columbia rivers. Valley 
quail provide the bulk of the quail shooting. The Colville, 
Columbia, Okanogan, and Yakima valleys produce the best 
hunting. There are six species of grouse, but only three in 
numbers large enough to support hunting. Blue grouse are 
found in the mountains, ruffed grouse in the foothills, and 
the Franklin’s grouse in parts of the Cascades. Sage grouse, 
sharptails, and prairie chickens are found in parts of east¬ 
ern Washington. There is good band-tailed pigeon and 
dove hunting. 

The deer are divided into three groups. Mule deer are 
found in all of the mountains of eastern Washington, black- 
tails throughout western Washington and the Columbia 
River Gorge, and whitetails in the northeastern portion of 
the state. Heavy logging has increased the range and num¬ 
bers of all three species. Elk are found throughout most of 
the forested parts of Washington. There are between 5,000 
and 6,000 mountain goats in the higher Cascades, and lim¬ 
ited-permit hunting has been allowed since 1948. Year- 
round hunting is permitted for black bears in many coun¬ 
ties; more than 5,000 are killed annually by hunters. They 
are most abundant on the Olympic Peninsula and along the 
western slopes of the Cascades. 

State Conservation. The Washington Game Department 
was formed in 1932 by an initiative vote of the people. 
Prior to that time, each county had maintained its own 
separate system. The Department’s operations are now co¬ 
ordinated in a central headquarters in Seattle and are di- 
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vided into 8 operating divisions. The affairs of the Depart¬ 
ment are administered by the State Game Commission, 
which also establishes hunting and fishing seasons and bag 
limits and makes other regulations having the force of law. 
The Commission is composed of 6 members, 3 of whom are 
residents of eastern Washington and 3 of western Washing¬ 
ton. They are appointed by the governor for terms of 6 
years on a staggered basis, so that 2 new appointments are 
made every 2 years. 

The Department maintains 8 big-game ranges and 10 
waterfowl management areas. The largest of these is the 
Coluckum Game Range, 99,854 acres in Kittitas and Chelan 
counties. Oak Creek in Yakima County contains 64,322 acres. 
A number of other areas exceed 40,000 acres. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting and fishing $ 8.00 

Resident hunting 4.50 

County resident hunting and fishing 4.25 

Resident deer permit 2.00 

Resident elk permit 7.50 

Resident mountain goat permit 7.50 

Non-resident hunting 35.00 

Non-resident elk permit 25.00 


Non-resident mountain goat permit 25.00 

Game licenses are handled by license dealers all over the 
state, principally operations of hardware and sporting-goods 
stores. 


Regulations. No person may hunt any deer, elk, or bear 
with any firearm which fires any of the following loads of 
cartridges: Any and all rim-fire cartridges, .218 Bee, .25-20, 
.38-40, .30 U.S. Army Carbine, 45 A.C.P., .22 Hornet, .32-20, 
44-40. No person may hunt any deer, elk or bear with any 
pistol or revolver, or with any fully automatic firearm. 

No dogs may be used to hunt deer or elk. 


Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 


Bear 

Deer 

Elk 

Mountain goat 


Pheasants 

Brant 

Ducks 

Geese 


Rabbits 

Raccoons 

Band-tailed pigeons 
Chukar partridge 
Doves 

There is no closed season 
cats, bears in some counties. 


Grouse 
Snipe 
Sage hens 
Quail 

Hungarian partridge 
1 jack rabbits, bobcats, civet 
ugars, coyotes, or wolverines. 


WEST VIRGINIA Area: 23,643 square miles 

General Summary West Virginia has a varied topography, 
and much of the state is forested. Deer are found in all 
counties and are abundant in the eastern panhandle and the 
eastern counties. West Virginia adopted a “hunter's choice" 
deer season in 1951, but was forced by legislative action to 
return to a bucks-only season five years later. During the 
five years, hunters’ kill averaged 17,881 deer a year. Since 
that time, only 6,000 to 7,000 bucks are taken annually. 
Because most of the better deer range is fully stocked, this 
conservatism has led to the waste of deer that might other¬ 
wise have been used for sport. 

Black bear are found in the mountains of West Virginia, 
and there is fair bear hunting in some counties. Pendleton 
and Randolph counties are consistent producers of kills. About 
50 black bears are taken each year. Wild turkeys are found 
in good numbers in the mountainous sections of eastern 
West Virginia; their range has been extended by stocking 
into other suitable habitat. Between 1933 and 1963, more 
than 5,000 game-farm turkeys were released. But there was 
little increase evident from these releases, and in some areas 
the turkeys declined. On the other hand, between 1950 and 
1962, seventeen areas stocked with wild-trapped birds all 
developed huntable numbers. At least 200,000 acres of habi¬ 
tat were occupied as a result of this effort, adding between 
5 and 10 per cent to the occupied range of the species. 
George Washington National Forest has the highest turkey 
population. 

Cottontail rabbits, gray squirrels, and fox squirrels absorb 
the heaviest hunting pressures. Gray squirrels and rabbits 
are found throughout the state, while fox squirrels are most 
common in the Ohio River Valley. Ruffed grouse are abun- 
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dant throughout the mountains, but the most productive 
grouse range is found on the Monongahela National Forest. 
The grouse season is generous, running from mid-October 
to the end of January in years of good cyclic highs. There 
is marginal pheasant hunting in some counties. The best 
quail areas are in the eastern panhandle and in the Ohio 
River Valley. Snowshoe hares are found in the higher ele¬ 
vations of the national forests. 


State Conservation. Hunting in West Virginia is regulated 
by a 6-man board of commissioners, who select the Director 
of the Department of Natural Resources; his responsibilities 
include forests, parks, and water resources as well as fish and 
game. Conservation law enforcement is handled by a division 
separate from the division of fish and game. 

Although posting has become a problem on private lands 
in some parts of the state, West Virginia boasts large ex¬ 
panses of public lands, most of which are open to hunting. 
There are approximately one million acres of national forest 
land in the eastern part of the state, nine state forests, and 
16 state-owned public hunting areas—or nearly one and a 
quarter million acres of public hunting lands. This amounts 
to six acres for each licensed hunter, if all were to go afield 
at one time. 

West Virginia stocks turkeys and bobwhite quail; but in¬ 
creased emphasis is being placed on habitat restoration. 
Intensive work is done to develop game habitat on the 
national forests. This consists of clearing forest openings 
and planting them to wildlife foods, and developing water¬ 
ing areas. Part of the program consists of developing access 
roads for hunters. The work is financed through the sale 
of a special national forest use stamp. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 3.00 

Non-resident hunting 20.00 

National forest use stamp 1.00 

Regulations. Legal deer are considered to be those with 
one or both antlers 3 inches or more in length. Rifles used 
to hunt deer must be of at least .25 caliber, and shotguns 
must be loaded with single slugs or ball. Buckshot is out¬ 
lawed. It is illegal to carry a gun with shells or cartridges in 
the chamber or magazine while in any vehicle. There is a 
maximum fine of $1000 and up to one year in jail for 
negligently shooting another person while hunting. 


Seasons. Open seasons are provided for the following 
species: 


Bear 

Deer 

Cottontail rabbit 
Snowshoe hare 
Gray squirrel 
Fox squirrel 
Opossum 
Raccoon 

There is no closed season 


Woodcock 

Bobwhite quail 

Ruffed grouse 

Turkey 

Ducks 

Geese 

Snipe 

Mourning doves 
gray fox, coyote, or bobcat. 


WISCONSIN Area: 56,343 square miles 

General Summary White-tailed deer are found in all sec¬ 
tions of the state, including woodlots in the heavily settled 
southeastern region; but the best deer hunting range lies 
in the northern and western counties. The annual hunting 
kill usually exceeds 100,000 head, including antlerless deer 
taken under the party-permit law. Black bears are confined 
to the northern half of the state and are most common in 
the northern tier of counties along the Michigan border 
and Lake Superior. About 850 are taken in an average year. 

Wisconsin has three species of grouse—the sharptail, ruffed 
grouse, and prairie chicken. The latter is found in very 
limited numbers in the grassland areas of the central coun¬ 
ties. Sharp-tailed grouse are more abundant and more wide¬ 
spread, occupying forest openings and clearings throughout 
the northern and central portions. Reforestation has cut 
heavily into their range in recent years, in spite of the 
habitat maintenance and restoration activities of the Wis¬ 
consin Conservation Department. Ruffed grouse, on the other 
hand, have thrived. More than 500,000 are taken annually 
by hunters during years of cyclic highs. They are common 
in all sections of the state except the prairie lands of the 
southeastern corner. 

In the agricultural counties of the southern half of the 


state, the ruffed grouse gives way in importance to the ring¬ 
necked pheasant. Some sections of the southeastern portion 
support breeding season populations of 50 birds to 100 acres. 
The annual statewide kill often exceeds 400,000. There are 
usually good bobwhite populations along the Mississippi 
River, and bobwhite may be found in suitable habitat 
throughout much of the southwestern part of Wisconsin. 
Hungarian partridges assume major importance in the east 
central counties along the shores of Lake Michigan, because 
they occupy a region where other game birds are not abun¬ 
dant. Bobwhite, sharptail, and ruffed grouse hunting is 
often closed in some years when production is low as a 
result of winter kill or poor nesting success. 

Small-game mammals include cottontail rabbits, snowshoe 
hares, jack rabbits, and gray and fox squirrels. Clean farm¬ 
ing in the southern portions of the state has led to an in¬ 
crease in the numbers of jack rabbits, and they provide 
sporty hunting. Cottontails and squirrels are abundant in 
the southern half of the state, while snowshoe hares are 
abundant in the woodlands and brushlands of the northern 
counties. Woodchucks receive some protection as game ani¬ 
mals and are common throughout much of Wisconsin. 

Bobcats and coyotes are found in the northern counties, 
and a few timber wolves remain in this part of the state. 
Foxes, both gray and red, are found throughout Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin provides some excellent waterfowl hunting. 
Mallards, pintails, widgeon, and other puddle ducks are 
found throughout the state on the many lakes, streams, and 
marshes. There is good Canada goose hunting in the south 
central and southeastern counties. Up to 47,000 geese have 
been counted on Horicon Marsh in one day. Agricultural 
drainage has cut heavily into the waterfowl habitat and re¬ 
duced the importance of the state as a breeding ground. 

The woodcock is an important game bird in Wisconsin, 
although its breeding grounds have been diminished by 
drainage and clearing. About 22,000 are taken annually by 
hunters in the southern two-thirds of the state. Jacksnipe 
are abundant in migration on the marshlands of the state. 


State Conservation. Hunting in Wisconsin is regulated by 
the State Conservation Department, whose director is se¬ 
lected by and responsible to the 6-man State Conservation 
Commission. The Commission lacks full regulatory powers 
in setting hunting regulations, since major changes are 
subject to legislative action based on county hearings. The 
Conservation Department also is responsible for forestry and 
parks. 

The Department has co-operative agreements with the 
U.S. .Soil Conservation Service and Agricultural Conservation 
Program, State Agricultural Extension Service, and most 
local soil conservation districts and watershed associations. 
Many farmers in good wildlife areas have leased their lands 
as public hunting grounds. 

Over 16 million acres of Wisconsin is forest land. Millions 
of these acres are available for public hunting in the two 
national forests, five state forests, many county forests, and 
in industrial and other private forest lands entered under 
the Forest Crop Law. The Conservation Department has 
co-operative agreements with the U.S. Forest Service and 
several of the counties to manage the lands in parts of 
their forests more intensively for wildlife. Deer yarding 
areas are studied and efforts are made to cut timber when 
and where it will most benefit the deer, while protecting 
the yarding areas. Whenever possible, den trees are pre¬ 
served. 

The Conservation Department is co-operating with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to preserve marshes and other 
small wetland areas needed for waterfowl nesting, feeding, 
and resting grounds. Wisconsin has many areas where in¬ 
tensive wildlife management is practiced or where unusual 
wildlife conditions exist. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
supervises the Horicon, Necedah, and Upper Mississippi 
River National Wildlife refuges, on which some hunting is 
permitted. The Wisconsin Conservation Department super¬ 
vises over 100 game refuges and wildlife sanctuaries on state 
and private lands. 

Many private landowners have done much to improve 
their lands for wildlife. There are nearly 100 private shoot¬ 
ing preserves. Wisconsin is one of the few states where a 
sanctuary is set aside to protect hawks in migration. There 
are special management areas for Canada geese, prairie 
chickens, sharp-tailed grouse, ducks, and pheasants. 
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Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident small game $ 4.00 

Resident deer 5.00 

Resident hunting, fishing, trapping 11.00 

Non-resident all game 50.00 

Non-resident all game except deer 25.00 

Non-resident archery, deer only 10.00 


Resident hunting licenses are sold by county clerks and 
sub-stations they may use, such as sporting-goods stores. Non¬ 
resident licenses are sold by the main Department office at 
Madison, by field personnel of the Department, and by some 
county clerks. 

Regulations. No firearms may be carried in a territory 
where there is open season for deer for a period of five days 
prior to the opening of such season unless such firearms, 
whether rifle or shotgun, are unloaded and taken apart or un¬ 
loaded and enclosed within a carrying case. Exception: Before 
and during open deer season waterfowl hunters are permitted 
to hunt waterfowl only with shotguns (except the .410 bore 
and using shot not larger than No. 1 fine). 

The buck law was customary in Wisconsin for many years, 
but since 1961 the Conservation Department has acquired 
more latitude in managing the deer herd. A two-day, “hunt¬ 
er’s choice," eithcr-sex deer season now is customary in some 
counties prior to the general statewide buck season. In 
other parts of the state, counties are open to hunting for 
deer of either sex under a “variable quota law," with per¬ 
mits issued on the basis of the deer supply in the respective 
counties. 

No person may carry or have in his possession five days 
prior to and during the open deer season any .22 rim-fire rifle 
or any .410-bore shotgun, unless such rifle or shotgun is un¬ 
loaded and taken apart or unloaded and encased in a carry¬ 
ing case, or any shotgun loaded with ammunition other than 
a single ball or slug. No shotgun ammunition other than a 
single ball or slug may be carried during that time. 

No person may hunt or pursue any deer or bear with any 
.22 rim-fire rifle or any .410-bore shotgun. 

No person may hunt deer or bear with a bow having a 
pull of less than 40 pounds. 

Dogs may not be used to hunt deer under any conditions 
or bear except under special permit. It is unlawful to use a 
light for the purpose of shining deer while hunting or while 
in possession of firearms or bow and arrow. 


Non-residents are not required to have a guide for any 
type of hunting. There are licensed guides available and a 
list of about 1000 guides is available at a cost of one cent 
per name. Licenses are obtained from the Conservation De¬ 
partment headquarters at a fee of $1, and no examination is 
required. 


Seasons. Open seasons are 
Bear 
Deer 

Cottontail rabbit 
Fox Squirrel 
Gray squirrel 
Jack rabbit 
Raccoon 
Snowshoe hare 
Woodchuck 


provided for the following: 
Bobwhite quail 
Coot 
Ducks 
Geese 
Snipe 

Hungarian partridge 
Sharptail grouse 
Pheasant 
Woodcock 


Mourning doves are protected. There is no closed season 
on coyotes, bobcats, skunks, weasels, or opossum. 


WYOMING Area: 97,914 square miles 

General Summary Wyoming offers the sportsman a wide 
variety of game, and generous seasons in which to enjoy it. 
Mule deer are found in numbers throughout most of the 
state, and more than 70,000 are taken each year. About one- 
fourth of the annual mule deer kill is made in the North 
Platte Dainage in the Medicine Bow deer management area 
of southeastern Wyoming. The west slope of the Bighorn 
Mountains in northern Wyoming is another excellent mule 
deer area. The Black Hills in the northeastern corner of 
the state offers excellent white-tailed deer hunting. The 
Black Hills are characterized by a timbered, brushy, and 
hilly terrain. Deer hunting success in Wyoming usually runs 
higher than 75 per cent and has gone as high as 95 per cent 
in some years. 

Antelope are found throughout the extensive plains of 
Wyoming. They are absent only in the forested and moun¬ 
tainous portions. Nearly three-fourths of the state provides 
range for antelope, and Wyoming has the largest pronghorn 
population in the world. Permits are issued on an area-quota 
basis based on local conditions each year. Between 30,000 and 
50,000 permits are issued each year, and the annual kill is 
approximately 95 per cent of the number of permits. The 
three most productive ranges are in the Northeast Antelope 
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area near Gillette, the Shirley Basin area, and the Laramie 
Peak area. 

Elk are abundant in the northwestern part of the state and 
in parts of the Black Hills and Medicine Bow Mountains 
in eastern Wyoming. The Pinedate and Big Piney areas in 
Sublette County have good elk herds. Another outstanding 
elk range is the Clark’s Fork-North Fork-Ishawooa area in 
Park County along the west border of Yellowstone Park. 
These areas are characterized by rough and rugged terrain 
and are not easily reached. Real wilderness hunting can be 
experienced in these districts. The Jackson Hole country in 
northwestern Wyoming is probably the most famous elk 
hunting area in the world. Buffalo Fork, Gros Ventre, Thoro- 
fare, and Targhee-Alta areas are all consistent producers of 
good hunting. The statewide hunter kill usually exceeds 
10,000 head. 

Moose are found primarily in the northeastern portion of 
the state. Permits are limited and are released to hunters 
after a special drawing. About 900 permits are issued annu¬ 
ally, and hunting success approaches 90 per cent. The best 
moose hunting is in Teton County on the Gros Ventre- 
Spread Creek-Flat Creek area. The upper Green River area 
of Sublette County and the Buffalo Fork area in Teton and 
Fremont counties furnish very good moose hunting. 

Bighorn sheep have increased in recent years. About 200 
sheep permits are issued annually. The Jakey’s Fork-Green 
River area near Dubois in Fremont County is a consistent 
producer of bighorn kills. The Crescent Mountain area in 
Washakie, Fremont, Park, and Teton counties, and the Din- 
wood-Gannet Peak area in Sublette and Fremont counties, 
are also excellent hunting areas. 

Although overshadowed by its big-game hunting, Wyoming 
has excellent upland bird hunting. Sage grouse are widely 
distributed throughout the plains and foothill areas. Chukar 
partridges have become well established in the Bighorn 
Basin, and stocking is continuing in other areas. The forested 
portions of the state support good numbers of ruffed and 
blue grouse. Wyoming’s pheasant range is confined pri¬ 
marily to irrigated lands in the eastern and north-central 
portions. There are some Hungarian partridges in the same 
areas. Bobwhite quail from Washington State have been in¬ 
troduced along the Bighorn and Grey Bull Rivers and along 
the Shoshone River bottom near Lovell. The initial birds 
were received from Washington in exchange for wild-trapped 
turkeys. 

Turkeys have become well established in parts of north¬ 


eastern Wyoming. Their range is being extended by live- 
trapping and transporting to other ranges. 

Black bears and grizzly bears are hunted in the forested 
portions of the state, the latter confined largely to the areas 
around Yellowstone National Park. The average kill each 
year is around 300, but it has climbed in recent years. 

A wide variety of waterfowl migrate through Wyoming 
each year. There is excellent goose and duck hunting along 
the principal rivers. 

State Conservation. The Wyoming State Game and Fish 
Commission consists of an 8-man board, which includes the 
governor of the state as an ex officio member. The Commis¬ 
sion makes all regulations pertaining to hunting and selects 
the State Game and Fish Commissioner as the administrative 
head of the department. The Game Division is immediately 
responsible for wildlife research and management and law 
enforcement. 

There are more than 32,000,000 acres of public lands in 
Wyoming, including national parks, national forests, public 
domain, state forests, and state game lands. Nearly 10,000,000 
acres are administered by the U.S. Forest Service. Most of the 
national forests and grasslands are managed for wildlife pro¬ 
duction under a co-operative agreement between the State 
Game and Fish Commission and the U.S. Forest Service. 
Another 18,000,000 acres are federal public domain lands 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management. The public 
domain lands form a checkerboard pattern over most of the 
state. The BLM works closely with Wyoming Game and Fish 
Commission in wildlife management. Potential game man¬ 
agement areas as well as public-access sites are identified. 
More than 135 major recreation development sites have been 
identified throughout the state. 

Although lands owned by the State Game and Fish Com¬ 
mission comprise less than one tenth of one per cent of the 
total land area, they represent key areas for many species of 
wildlife and types of hunting. Wildlife management on pri¬ 
vate lands is carried out in co-operation with landowners. 
On private lands, ranchers customarily charge a trespass fee. 

The Commission maintains one game farm devoted pri¬ 
marily to the production of pheasants and chukar partridges. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident deer, bear, and bird hunting $5.00 
Resident elk, bear, and bird hunting 5.00 
Resident mountain sheep permit 15.00 
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Resident moose permit 15.00 

Resident antelope permit 5.00 

Special resident bear permit 5.00 

Resident bird hunting 2.00 

Non-resident antlered elk, deer, 

bear, birds, and fish 100.00 

Non-resident bird hunting 10.00 

Non-resident mountain sheep hunting 75.00 
Non-resident moose hunting 7500 

Non-resident bear hunting (2) 25.00 

Non-resident antelope hunting 25.00 

Non-resident deer hunting 20.00 


The $100 non-resident license entitles the holder to one 
deer, one antlered elk, and one bear. 

All licenses are handled by the Wyoming Game and Fish 
Commission at Cheyenne. Both resident and non-resident li¬ 
censes are on sale in a number of localities in each county 
by selling agents designated as representatives of the Game 
and Fish Department. In some cases these licenses are for 
sale at sporting-goods stores, drugstores, and gasoline stations. 


Regulations. Cartridges used for hunting big game must 
be at least 2 inches in length and of at least .23 caliber. 
All shotguns used in hunting must be capable of holding no 
more than three cartridges at a single loading. The use of 
dogs in hunting any big game, including bears, is prohibited. 
The use of dogs in coursing or chasing bears, pumas, wolves, 
coyotes, and other predators on national forest lands is also 
prohibited, except that game wardens or their deputies may 
issue permits to pursue predatory bears or pumas in national 
forests with the use of dogs during the closed season for big 
game. Shooting from highways or from motor vehicles or 
power boats is prohibited. All hunters are required to wear 
red on their hats or caps. 

It is unlawful for any non-resident to hunt on any na¬ 
tional forest, national park, or game refuge open to the 
hunting of big game unless accompanied by a licensed guide 
or a resident of Wyoming with a resident guiding permit. 
Such permits are issued without charge by officers of the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission to any resident hold¬ 
ing a big-game license. His application must state the names 
of the non-resident sportsman or sportsmen whom he is 
guiding. No more than two hunters may accompany each 
licensed guide or holder of a guiding permit. 


Seasons. There are open seasons on the following: 


Antelope 
Black bear 
Elk 

Grizzly bear 
Moose 
Mule deer 
Mountain sheep 
White-tailed deer 
There is no closed season 
rabbits. 


Blue grouse 

Hungarian partridge 

Ring-necked pheasant 

Ruffed grouse 

Sage grouse 

Ducks 

Geese 

Snipe 

on pumas, coyotes, wolves, or 


Canada 

The Canadian Wildlife Service is part of the National 
Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and occupies a position in Canada com¬ 
parable to that of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
United States. A major function of this Service is admin¬ 
istration in Canada of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, 
in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(which is responsible for enforcement of the Act) and in 
co-operation with the governments of the provinces and ter¬ 
ritories, which own all game within their borders. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service conducts investigations and 
provides advice on wildlife management in national parks 
and in the Northwest Territories, and makes results of its 
researches available to provincial and other authorities con¬ 
cerned with wildlife. It is responsible for drafting the annual 
revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, after consulta¬ 
tion with, and with the full concurrence of, the provincial 
authorities. 

The Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection is composed 
of federal government officials whose duties as scientists or 
administrators in their respective departments are con¬ 
cerned with wildlife. Its main functions are to make the 
specialized knowledge of these officials available to each other 
and to their respective departments, and to co-ordinate 


action by different departments in matters concerning 
wildlife. 

In the national parks the policy is to preserve all species 
native to the area in conditions approximating those of 
primitive times. Control of any species, whether predator 
or prey, is undertaken only when that species reaches the 
limit of the carrying capacity of the range, or when its 
numbers reach a point prejudicial to its own welfare or that 
of any other species in the park. Control may be carried out 
by regulated killing or by transfer of excess populations to 
another area. 

Outside of the national parks, sanctuaries and reserves 
form an important adjunct of Canadian wildlife manage¬ 
ment. Some 108 areas, totaling about 38,000 square miles, 
have been set aside as migratory bird sanctuaries. Large 
parts of the Northwest Territories are reserved for hunt¬ 
ing by native Indians and Eskimos, and half-breeds living 
the life of natives; other parts of these Territories are game 
sanctuaries in which all hunting is prohibited. 

Entering Canada. As a general rule, entering Canada is a 
simple process with no difficulty or delay at the border. Per¬ 
manent residents of the United States entering Canada as 
tourists do not require passports. It is suggested, however, that 
the possession of identification papers will facilitate entry into 
Canada in case the examining officer should require docu¬ 
mentary evidence to satisfy himself as to the bona tides of the 
tourist. Citizens of the United States by naturalization should 
be prepared to present their certificates of naturalization, and 
residents of the United States who are not citizens therof 
should be prepared to present proof of their legal entry into 
that country. 

Any information regarding entry of persons into Canada 
may be obtained from the Immigration Branch, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 

Leaving Canada. On their departure from Canada, which 
may be made either by the port of entry or any other port, 
visitors from the United States may have to prove to the 
United States immigration officers that they are legal resi¬ 
dents of that country. To facilitate re-entry identifying docu¬ 
ments should be carried, such as birth or baptismal certifi¬ 
cates, tax bills, personal letters, car license, or driver’s license. 
It is suggested that naturalized citizens carry with them their 
naturalization certificates. 

Regulations Governing the Importing of Firearms. Rifles 
and shotguns (regular or auto loading) for sporting purposes, 
with 50 rounds of ammunition, are permitted entry to 
Canada by non-residents of this country for a temporary 
period, without the payment of duty and taxes. The weap¬ 
ons are recorded on a Customs Permit and are required to 
be exported under Customs supervision upon the departure 
of the tourist from Canada. Revolvers and pistols are not 
permitted entry to Canada by non-resident tourists, and 
automatic pistols are prohibited importation into Canada. 

Regulations Governing the Importing of Hunting Dogs. 

Hunting dogs may be entered into Canada as a part of a 
tourist’s outfit, without deposit. Dogs originating in the 
United States may be imported into Canada at any Customs 
port of entry if they are accompanied by a certificate in one 
of the following forms: 

(a) a certificate signed or endorsed by a Veterinary Inspec¬ 
tor of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
certifying that the dog has been inspected and found 
free from any symptoms of any contagious disease, 
that the dog has not been exposed to the infection of 
rabies and that no case of rabies has occurred within 
a radius of fifty miles of the place where the dog has 
been kept for the six months immediately prior to the 
date of being en route to Canada; the certificate shall 
be surrendered at the Canadian Customs port of entry: 
or 

(b) a certificate signed by a licensed veterinarian of Can¬ 
ada or the United States certifying that the dog has 
been vaccinated against rabies during the preceding 
six months; such certificate shall carry an adequate 
and legible description of the dog and date of vaccina¬ 
tion and shall be initialled by the inspecting official 
at the Customs port of entry and returned to the 
owner. 

Regulations Governing the Importing of Automobiles. Auto¬ 
mobiles may be brought into Canada under the Travelers' 
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Vehicle Permit by non-residents for their personal transpor¬ 
tation for a period up to six months without the payment of 
duty or deposit. 

Exporting of Game Kill. Game killed by non-resident licen¬ 
sees may be shipped out of Canada. Americans planning to 
hunt migratory birds in Canada should communicate in 
advance with the Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa, Ontario, 
concerning Canadian regulations. No person may lawfully 
export from Canada into the United States during one cal¬ 
endar week migratory game birds of the species for which 
open seasons are prescribed in that country in excess of the 
numbers permitted to be possessed under regulations en¬ 
forced by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, from which 
current information on the subject should be obtained. 

Under the Game Export Act, all game or parts thereof 
exported from a province of Canada (whether to another 
province or to a country other than Canada) must be accom¬ 
panied by an export permit issued by the province of origin. 

Shipments of game to the United States—where such game 
is forwarded by any mode of transportation other than with 
the departing tourist—require that Export Entry Form B.13-B 
be duly endorsed and accompanied by a United States Cus¬ 
toms Declaration Form 6059 or Form 3349 (endorsed), in 
order that the goods may be allowed to proceed without an 
export permit. 


ALBERTA Area: 255,285 square miles 

General Summary. Deer are found throughout Alberta; 
both mule deer and whitetails are present in numbers. 
White-tailed deer are most common in the southeastern 
portions of the province, while mule deer are the principal 
game animal in the southwest, especially in the mountainous 
areas near Jasper and Banff parks. Residents in some zones 
may take up to three deer. 

The most heavily populated elk ranges are north and 
east of Jasper Park, although elk have been established 
by live-trapping and transplanting throughout most of the 
southern half of the province. The highest populations are 
north of the Brazeau River, where elk increased from a 
relative few in 1940 to 8,000-11,000 head in 1964. This area 
accounts for nearly half of the province-wide elk kill, which 
runs between 2,000 and 3,000 head annually. Moose are 
found throughout the western and northern portions of the 
province. Antlerless moose seasons are held in many of the 
zones. Woodland caribou are found in the area north of 
Jasper Park, and a season is regularly held in that zone. 
Barren-ground caribou are protected when and where they 
occur in Alberta. 

Mountain sheep and goats frequent the Rocky Mountains, 
which form the boundary between Alberta and British 
Columbia. Antelope frequent the prairie sections east of 
the mountains and south of Edmonton. Like the elk, they 
have benefited from an active transplanting program that 
has done much to expand their range. The wilder portions 
of the province, including the drainages of the Peace and 
Athabasca Rivers, are famous for their moose and grizzly 
bear hunting. In the Rockies north of the Bow River, black 
bears may be hunted the year around, although they are 
protected by a closed season in most of the province. 

Waterfowl hunting is excellent in Alberta by modern 
standards. Large numbers of blue and snow geese, Canada 
geese, and ducks are found on most of its waters each fall. 
Hungarian partridge, ruffed grouse, spruce grouse, sharp¬ 
tailed grouse, and valley quail are found in the southern 
portions, and ptarmigan in the north. There is good local 
pheasant hunting in the Eastern Irrigation District although 
most of Alberta’s pheasant range is marginal. 

Conservation. Matters pertaining to fish and game are 
handled by the Department of Lands and Forests, with 
offices in Edmonton. The Director of the Division of Fish 
and Game is immediately responsible, through a deputy, 
to the minister of the Department. Wildlife research is 
organized under a chief biologist responsible to the director. 

Control measures supported by government acts and regu¬ 
lations are enforced by appointed peace officers, called fish 
and wildlife officers. They receive assistance from the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and from inspection service offi¬ 
cers of the Attorney General’s Department. The enforcement 
staff is separated into four subdivisions spread throughout 
the province, each in charge of a supervisor. 

A third unit co-ordinates public efforts in hunter-training 


programs and provides leadership guidance and information 
assistance to local organizations who sponsor hunter-training 
and adult education. 

For administrative purposes, the province is divided into 
zones. The carrying capacity of each zone is studied, and 
local seasons and bag limits each year are based on research. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident game bird $ 2.50 

Resident big game 5.00 

Resident mountain sheep 7.50 

Resident mountain goat 7.50 

Resident antelope 5.00 

Resident spring bear hunting 5.00 

Resident special white-tailed deer tag 2.00 
Canadian non-resident game bird 5.00 

Canadian non-resident big game 50.00 

Canadian non-resident 
spring bear hunting 25.00 

Other non-resident game bird 25.00 

Other non-resident big game 100.00 

Other non-resident 

spring bear license 25.00 


Regulations. No automatic shotguns are allowed for hunt¬ 
ing game birds in this province unless permanently plugged 
to hold not more than 3 shells in magazine and chamber 
combined. A rifle firing a .22 rim-fire cartridge is not al¬ 
lowed in hunting big-game animals. No rifles or any shot¬ 
gun loaded with a single bullet or any other weapon using 
ball cartridges may be used to hunt any migratory birds. 

All non-residents must be accompanied by a licensed 
guide while hunting big game. 

No person is permitted to hunt big game unless he is 
clothed in a coat and cap of scarlet material. 

In order to train dogs as bird dogs, including pointers, 
setters, and retrievers, a person must obtain a license. No 
person may allow a bird dog to run at large at any time 
between the first of May and the first of August in any year. 
Dogs may not be used in hunting big game and any dog at 
large in a district where big game is usually found may be 
killed. 

For general information on entering and leaving Canada, 
rules on firearms, admission of hunting dogs and automo¬ 
biles, and exportation of game, see “Canada.” 


Seasons. Game animals and 
seasons are: 

Black bear 
Brown bear 
Caribou 
Deer 
Elk 

Grizzly bear 
Mountain goat 
Mountain sheep 
Coots 


birds for which there are open 

Ducks 

Geese 

Hungarian partridge 
Rails 

Ring-necked pheasant 
Wilson's snipe 
Sharp Tailed Grouse 
Ruffed Grouse 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Area: 359,279 square miles 

General Summary. British Columbia has some of the most 
productive and varied big-game hunting in North America. 
Black-tailed deer are abundant along the entire coastal 
region west of the Cascades. Mule deer frequent the forests 
and brushlands of most of the remainder of the province, 
particularly in the southern regions. Moose are found along 
nearly all of the river valleys, and most guides and out¬ 
fitters will guarantee the hunter a shot at a bull. 

British Columbia boasts four kinds of sheep—the bighorn 
in the Cascades and the southern portions of the province 
along the eastern border; Stone and Fannin sheep farther 
north; and Dali sheep in the northwestern corner. The 
mountains of British Columbia embrace much of the most 
productive range of the mountain goat. Caribou are abun¬ 
dant in the north and along the slopes of the Rockies. 
Grizzly bears are found along the Rockies and throughout 
most of the northern half of the province. Black bears 
reach high densities along the western slopes of the Cas¬ 
cades but are found in varying numbers throughout most 
of British Columbia. There is elk hunting throughout 
much of the southern portion, with the highest numbers 
west of the Cascades and along the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains adjacent to Kootenay and Banff National parks. 
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The numerous bays and inlets of the coast, with many 
marshes and beaver ponds, support excellent waterfowl 
hunting. Most of the ducks and geese in the northern part 
of the Pacific Flyway travel through British Columbia in 
migration. Along the coast, black brant and scoter hunting 
are popular. Snipe hunting is a popular sport in some areas. 
Large numbers of band-tailed pigeons frequent the forests 
of the western portions in the fall and provide outstanding 
shooting in years of good mass production. 

Members of the grouse family dominate the upland game 
shooting. The forests contain blue, spruce, Franklin’s, and 
ruffed grouse. North of the treeline, ptarmigan are abun¬ 
dant. Other less widely distributed upland birds include the 
sharp-tailed grouse, Hungarian partridge, chukar partridge, 
and California quail. Except for the sharptail, which prefers 
the brushy openings of the forests, these game birds are 
found in limited areas in the southern part of the province. 

Conservation. Hunting in British Columbia is regulated 
by the Fish and Game Branch of the Department of Recrea¬ 
tion and Conservation. Since approximately 85 per cent of 
the population of the province is concentrated in southern 
section, the bulk of the land has few settlements. Game birds 
and animals thrive in those areas which are free from the 
pressure of civilization and where the hereditary range and 
habitat are unchanged. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident black bear and game birds $ 4.00 
Non-resident Canadians big game 

and birds 15.00 

Non-resident Canadians bird hunting 

(reciprocal) (minimum) 3.00 

Other non-resident big game 
and birds 25.00 

Resident and non-resident big-game tags 
Deer .50 

Moose, mountain sheep, 

grizzly bear (each) 5.00 

Elk, mountain goat (each) 2.00 

Caribou 3.00 

Non-resident big-game trophy fees 
Grizzly bear (north of 56th parallel) 25.00 
Grizzly bear (south of 56th parallel) 50.00 
Moose (north of 56th parallel) 40.00 

Moose (south of 56th parallel) 60.00 

Sheep (north of 56th parallel) 25.00 

Sheep (south of 56th parallel) 50.00 

Goat (north of 56th parallel) 15.00 

Goat (south of 56th parallel) 25.00 

Elk 50.00 

Caribou (north of 56th parallel) 25.00 

Caribou (south of 56th parallel) 50.00 

A non-resident may secure his license by forwarding the 
necessary fee to the Fish and Game Commission, 567 Burrard 
St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Regulations. It is unlawful to use any swivel, set-gun, ma¬ 
chine gun, or battery in the province, or any gun larger than 
a 10 gauge, or a pump or automatic shotgun without a per¬ 
manent plug—magazine to hold two shells. 

License holders hunting in a municipality are advised to 
acquaint themselves with any by-laws covering the discharge 
of firearms that may be in effect therein. 

No dogs are allowed to hunt or run any caribou, moose, 
wapiti, or deer at any time or to run at large hunting game 
birds between April 1 and July 31. 

Non-residents of the province hunting big game (including 
deer) must be accompanied by a British Columbia licensed 
guide. A guide is not allowed to kill the game for the 
hunter. 

Upon payment of the trophy fees and before leaving the 
province, non-residents are required to obtain a permit to 
export their game, whether as a trophy or as meat. Export 
permits may be obtained from any government agent, pro¬ 
vincial constable, game warden, or from the Game Commis¬ 
sion at Vancouver: In cases where licenses are issued at the 
border, trophy fees and export permits may be obtained at 
the same place. Owing to a variation in trophy fees collectible 
on game killed in certain parts of the province, it is advisable 
that the hunter be in a position to supply the name and 
address of the guide employed, and to be able to prove the 
place where the game was obtained, so that the officer collect¬ 
ing the trophy fee may be able to decide the fee payable. 


For information on entering and leaving Canada, rules on 
the importation of firearms, admission of hunting dogs and 
automobiles, and the exportation of game, see “Canada.” 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Bear 
Caribou 
Deer 


Elk 

Moose 

Mountain goat 
Mountain sheep 
Geese 

Grouse (blue, Franklin's, 
ruffed) 

Pheasant 


Band-tailed pigeon 
Brant 

California quail 
Chukar partridge 
Coot 
Ducks 

European partridge (Hun¬ 
garian partridge) 

Prairie chicken 
Ptarmigan 
Wilson’s snipe 


There is no closed season on: 

Bears (black or brown) Wolverine 


MANITOBA Area: 246,512 square miles 

General Summary. White-tailed deer are plentiful through¬ 
out the southern portion of the province. Mule deer are 
less numerous and occupy a relatively restricted range in 
the western portions, particularly in the Duck Mountain 
area. Licensed hunters take around 10,000 deer each year. 
Moose have increased their numbers, and restricted hunting 
is allowed. Approximately 2,000 permits are issued annually. 
Although both resident and non-resident hunting has in¬ 
creased, there is no indication of an overharvest. 

Both barren ground and woodland caribou are found in 
Manitoba. The former have extended their winter range 
eastward, but no open season has been permitted in recent 
years because of the importance of the species to the Indians 
of the north country. Elk have increased in the Duck and 
Porcupine mountains, and occasional open seasons, restricted 
to residents, have been held. Polar bears have shown a 
marked increase in the northeastern areas. 

Southern Manitoba produces many of the waterfowl of the 
continent. The potholes and marshes around Lakes Mani¬ 
toba and Winnipeg are famous hunting grounds. Like much 
of the breeeding ground, they have been hit hard by drought 
and a waterfowl shortage. 

Upland game birds include sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse, spruce grouse, and Hungarian partridge; all usually 
provide good hunting. Prairie chickens are found in lesser 
numbers and have been protected by law for some time. 
Wild turkeys and ring-necked pheasants have been intro¬ 
duced into some southern portions, but neither is hunted 
at present. 

Conservation. Game management is the responsibility of 
the Wildlife Branch of the Department of Mines and Nat¬ 
ural Resources. The director of the division is responsible 
immediately to an Assistant Deputy Minister, who serves 
under the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources. The 
conservation officers are headquartered in 8 administrative 
regions. 

A major function of the Wildlife Branch is to conduct 
research on which hunting regulations may be based. It 
deals with crop damages by waterfowl and big game and 
assists landowners in coping with such problems. Intensive 
research is conducted by the Biological Division into the 
status of wildlife populations through aerial surveys and 
hunter bag checks and interviews. 

Under the Agricultural Rehabilitation Development Act, 
Crown lands and privately controlled but marginal agri¬ 
cultural lands may be put under more suitable programs 
of land utilization. Wildlife purposes is one of the uses 
specified in the Act, and more than 10,000 acres have been 
acquired. Manitoba maintains a number of public hunting 
grounds in the southern portion of the province. 

Licenses. 

Resident deer (Virginia or mule) $ 2.50 

Resident moose 10.00 

Resident game birds 2.25 

Non-resident deer (Virginia or mule) 40.00 

Non-resident game bird (Canadian subject) 25.00 

Non-resident game bird (other than Canadian 
subject) 25.00 
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Resident game licenses may be secured from the Game and 
Fisheries Branch, Winnipeg and The Pas, and at various 
hardware and sporting-stores throughout the province. Non¬ 
resident game licenses may be obtained in advance from the 
Game and Fisheries Branch, Winnipeg, by forwarding bank 
draft or money order for amount of license. They may also 
be obtained from the Game and Fisheries Office at The Pas 
or at Manitoba ports of entry. 


Regulations. No person may hunt big game with a . 22 - 
caliber rifle requiring a rim-fire cartridge. A big-game hunter 
must be clothed in a complete outer suit of some white or 
bright red material. No dogs may be used in hunting big- 
game animals. 

In taking migratory game birds no person may use an 
auto-loading shotgun or rifle, or a shotgun loaded with a 
single bullet, or any gun larger than 10 gauge, or a pump 
or repeating shotgun with a magazine that has not been 
plugged or altered so that it cannot carry more than two 
shells in the magazine, or any weapon other than a gun or 
a bow and arrow. 

An export permit is required for big-game. It is issued 
with the license and there is no fee. Export permit tags are 
issued with the hunting license and there is no fee. Accord¬ 
ing to United States regulations it is understood that all 
migratory game birds must be exported from Manitoba by 
the end of the open season in Manitoba, but five days transit 
in the United States is allowed. Each shipment is limited 
to possession limit in effect in the state to which it is being 
forwarded. More than one shipment may be sent, but only 
one shipment in any calendar week. Manitoba regulations 
permit the export of possession limits only. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Deer 

Elk 

Moose 

Coot 

Ducks 

Geese 


Hungarian partridge 

Ptarmigan 

Rail 

Ruffed grouse 
Sharp-tailed grouse 


NEW BRUNSWICK Area: 27,985 square miles 

General Summary. More waterfowl are killed each year than 
any other type of game. About 29,000 ducks are bagged an¬ 
nually, and approximately 240 geese. Indications are that 
brant have recovered from the severe depletion during the 
i95o’s. The deer kill runs between 25,000 and 30,000 an¬ 
nually. Two deer of either sex may be killed by licensed 
hunters. 

In i960, New Brunswick opened an experimental 5-day 
moose season for the first time since 1936 and issued 400 
permits at $15.00 each after a public drawing. Of the per¬ 
mittees, 174 killed bull moose, of which 91 were taken in 
Albert County. Irregular hunts have been held since that 
time. Between 400 and 500 bears are taken in an average 
year, and Restigouche County usually leads in the bear kill. 
Northumberland, York, and Queens counties are also con¬ 
sistent producers. 

Ruffed grouse and spruce grouse are both abundant. The 
hunter report card returns indicate an average annual kill 
of well in excess of 100,000. This contrasts with the pheasant 
kill of around 1,000 birds. Much of the pheasant range in 
the province is marginal. 

The two main factors to be considered in the establish¬ 
ment of moose in any given area are feed and cover. The 
reproduction of fir or balsam since the devastation of the 
spruce budworm in the period of 1915 to 1920 should pro¬ 
vide sufficient winter feed for all requirements. To offset 
this, however, extensive lumbering and pulpwood opera¬ 
tions have seriously affected the cover in the big woods with 
the result that the moose apparently do not become defi¬ 
nitely established in those areas where the cover has been 
heavily lumbered over. There are approximately 7700 moose 
in this province. With the large increase in beaver, however, 
and the establishment of new colonies by them which pro¬ 
mote aquatic plant food for the moose, there should be an 
increase in the moose population. 

State Conservation. The Game Division of New Brunswick 
is a unit of the Department of Land and Mines. Certain 
other units of this Departm^it are interrelated in their ac¬ 


tivities with those of the Game Division or indirectly affect 
the wildlife resources of the province. 

Unlike the more northerly sections of Canada, New Bruns¬ 
wick does not suffer from such serious predator losses. The 
highly destructive timber wolf, for example, is a casual in 
this province. The province, however, does pay an annual 
bounty on bobcats, bears, and porcupines. Concomitant with 
the policy of the Dominion government, however, they do 
not recognize bounty payments as a cure-all for the pred¬ 
ator problem. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident: Two deer either sex, rabbits, ruffed 
grouse, spruce partridge and migratory game 
birds $ 4.50 

Resident: Rabbits, ruffed grouse, spruce partridge 

and migratory game birds $ 2.50 

Non-resident: Two deer either sex, two bears, 
rabbits, ruffed grouse, spruce partridge and 
migratory game birds 35.50 

Complimentary license to hunt four bears April, May and 
June. Free. 

Licenses may be obtained from local vendors in all prin¬ 
cipal cities, towns and villages. 

The non-resident hunting license is automatically ac¬ 
cepted as the non-resident’s authority to carry legal types 
of firearms in the Province. 

Regulations. Dogs may not be used in hunting deer. Ex¬ 
cept for hunting game birds in season, no hunting is allowed 
at any time with dogs except by special permit. 

Any competent British subject, resident of New Brunswick, 
may become a registered guide on application to the Depart¬ 
ment of Land and Mines. 

A non-resident hunter must employ a licensed guide when 
he enters the woods, forest, or wild land to hunt. A guide 
may not accompany more than one hunter at the same time, 
except when hunting game birds. At such a time a guide 
may accompany two hunters. A guide may not carry fire¬ 
arms when guiding. 

A list of licensed and registered camp-owning guides and 
outfitters is available upon request to: New Brunswick Gov¬ 
ernment Bureau of Information and Tourist Travel, 658 
Queen St., Fredericton, N. B. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
season are: 

Bear Jacksnipe 

Deer Ruffed grouse (birch 

Ducks (including eider partridge) 

ducks) Spruce partridge 

Geese Woodcock 


NEWFOUNDLAND (including Labrador) 

Area: 155,364 square miles 

General Summary. As an island, Newfoundland has a lim¬ 
ited fauna. There are only 21 species of mammals, of which 
7 are not native to the province. The timber wolf became 
extinct on the island in 1921, although there are many in 
Labrador. The soil and climate restrict the animal habitats 
largely to treeless subalpine or tundra barrens and spruce- 
fir forests. The success of some of the species that New¬ 
foundland does have has been spectacular. 

Six moose were introduced in 1878 and in 1904. The 
descendants of these six animals now frequent the entire 
island and are its most important game animal. Since 1900, 
no fewer than 100,000 moose have been taken by hunters. 
The total moose population is between 40,000 and 50,000 
animals, and the estimated annual legal kill usually exceeds 
8,000. 

Caribou are the second most important game animal. For 
administrative purposes the population is divided into 8 
herds, 4 on the island and 4 on the mainland in Labrador. 
The largest is the northern Labrador herd, numbering be¬ 
tween 10,000 and 15,000; the second, the interior herd on 
the island, with around 6,600 animals. Illegal hunting has 
been a major cause of the decline of the caribou in New¬ 
foundland. The northern peninsula herd consists of only 
about 150 animals in range that could support nearly ten 
times that number. 

Ptarmigan shooting is excellent in years of good nesting 
success, although the population is subject to cyclic flue- 
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tuations. Both willow and rock ptarmigan are found on the 
island; the former is more common. Snowshoe hares are 
common in some localities, but the larger Arctic hare is 
scarce. 

Another introduced species that is doing well is the ruffed 
grouse. Beginning in 1956, the province began introducing 
birds from Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. It has 
extended the occupied area by live-trapping and transplant¬ 
ing. Grouse are already acclimated in the Badger, Cormack, 
South Branch, and Clarenville areas and are extending 
their range annually. An open season should be possible 
before long. 

Conservation. Administration of the wildlife resources of 
Newfoundland is the responsibility of the Wildlife Division, 
Resources Branch of the Department of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources. The division administrative staff consists of 
the director, assistant director, and chief biologist. A num¬ 
ber of field biologists and law enforcement officers are scat¬ 
tered over the island and in Labrador in four district offices. 
The conservation officers are assisted by members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and members of the New¬ 
foundland Constabulary in investigations and prosecutions. 
The Newfoundland Wildlife Regulations, 1959, provide a 
flexible legal basis for management. They vest in the min¬ 
ister of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, 
the power to establish or alter hunting regulations to meet 
management objective needs. 

In this, Newfoundland is far ahead of most other Canad¬ 
ian provinces and many of the United States. In developing 
its wildlife policy, it drew heavily upon the best examples 
available in the older provinces and enlisted the best scien¬ 
tific advice available in developing its program. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 


Resident caribou 

$ 25.00 

Resident moose 

10.00 

Resident bear 

10.00 

Resident small game 

2.00 

Non-resident caribou 

150.00 

Non-resident moose 

75.00 

Non-resident bear 

10.00 

Non-resident small game 

5.00 

Non-resident small game, 1 day 

1.00 


Regu lations. It is illegal to carry firearms on Sunday or to 
carry loaded firearms in vehicles at any time. Caribou may 
not be shot or molested while swimming. Rifles under .25 
caliber may not be used for hunting big game. Hunting 
moose and caribou is permitted with bow and arrow with 
45-pound pull and broadheads of not less than 7 / s inches 
wide. Every non-resident hunting big game must be accom¬ 
panied by a licensed guide. 

Seasons. There are open seasons on the following^ 
Caribou Snowshoe hares 

Moose Ptarmigan 

There is no closed season on black bear. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

Area: 1,304,903 square miles 

General Summary. Some years ago the serious depletion of 
the wildlife of the Northwest Territories forced the decision 
to restrict the issue of general hunting licenses to those 
Canadian citizens who, prior to May 3, 1938, had taken up 
permanent residence in the Northwest Territories and who 
are dependant upon hunting and trapping for a living. The 
supply of wildlife has not increased everywhere as hoped 
because of the fires which destroyed the forest cover. In the 
past two years the administration has made substantial 
progress in organizing forest protection and the problems of 
wildlife resources management are now under intensive in¬ 
vestigation. Extensive hunting and trapping areas have been 
reserved in the Northwest Territories for the exclusive use 
and benefit of the Indians and Eskimos to encourage them 
to observe their usual conservation practices and to carry 
out the promises made to them. 

A license to shoot game birds during the open season may 
be issued to any person who is ineligible for the regular 
hunting and trapping license. 

Any person not a Canadian citizen must obtain a weapon 
permit from the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in order 


to have a shotgun or rifle in his possession in Canada. The 
same is true of pistols, throughout Canada. 

All pump or autoloading shotguns must be plugged to 
alter the capacity of the magazine and chamber combined 
to not more than three shells. 

In 1965, the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources reopened Game Management Zone Number 12 to 
big-game hunting by non-residents, offering a four-month 
season on black bear, grizzly bear, Dali sheep, moose, and 
caribou. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Non-resident hunting $150.00 

The license entitles the holder to one bear and one each 
of the horned and antlered species. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 

seasons are: 


♦Polar bear 

♦Caribou 

•Moose 

♦Mountain goat 
♦Mountain sheep 
Ducks 
Geese 
Swans 


Snipe 

Rails 

Coots 

Grouse 

Prairie chicken 
Ptarmigan 


♦Open only to eligible N.W.T. residents. 

NOVA SCOTIA Area: 21,068 square miles 

General Summary. The peninsula of Nova Scotia is a com¬ 
paratively new sporting area. Large tracts of forest land 
harbor moose, deer, black bear, and raccoon; uplands and 
intervales shelter grouse and rabbits; in the lowlands, snipe 
and woodcock abound; ducks and geese haunt the marshes. 

Moose and caribou are given complete protection in this 
province, but about 20,000 deer (white-tailed or Virginia 
deer) are taken by hunters each year. Deer are plentiful in 
each of Nova Scotia's 18 counties. From a small importation 
made several years ago, they have spread to every woodland 
and are a common sight in meadows or along forest edges. 
The black bear is the other big-game animal of Nova Scotia 
and has a regular big-game hunting period, but may be 
trapped at any time. Approximately 350 are killed annually. 

The varying hare (commonly referred to as a “rabbit”) is 
a native to almost every section of Nova Scotia, although in¬ 
discriminate snaring of them as food at fox ranches has 
seriously reduced their numbers in some areas. In scattered 
districts, however, the rabbit is still plentiful, and in some 
areas is showing an increase. 

Nova Scotia is a noted breeding ground of American 
woodcock, the popular upland game bird, and is also a 
favored stopping place on the bird’s line of flight during the 
southward migration. Many of the rivers of the province 
are broadly margined by intervale meadows studded with 
alder and willow thickets, the favorite haunts of this retir¬ 
ing bird. Nova Scotia is one of the chief concentration points 
in North America, and a number of counties offer excellent 
woodcock hunting. It is generally found, however, that the 
best hunting opportunities are provided during the latter 
part of the season in the western and southwestern sections 
where the birds congregate before taking off on their long 
trek southward. Another migratory bird hunted in Nova 
Scotia is Wilson’s snipe. These birds start moving to the 
south as the severe frosts set in, but are later overtaken by 
the bigger flights from the north. The diked areas of the 
Bay of Fundy and the marshlands of the broad Tantramar 
in Cumberland County, afford noted snipe grounds, as do 
also the meadows of the Annapolis, Stewiacke, and Musquo- 
bodoit Rivers, and the muddy beaches around Lawrence- 
town, Cole Harbour, and Martinique. Ruffed grouse are in 
fair numbers in Nova Scotia, and are found in almost every 
county of the province. The Hungarian partridge, intro¬ 
duced and thriving in this area, are hunted in some num¬ 
bers. Pheasant hunting is fair. 

Waterfowl shooting is fair, with the blue-wing or black 
duck considered as the best game duck in Nova Scotia and 
the most numerous. Both native and migrant black ducks are 
found in this area. Blue-winged and green-winged teal also 
afford sporty shooting. 

Wildcats (bobcats or bay lynx) are found in numbers in 
Nova Scotia, and are very destructive to game of all kinds. 
The damage wrought by these predators on game birds and 
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animals is hard to estimate. There is a bounty payable on 
the snout of any wildcat killed within the province. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident $ 4.00 

Non-resident (big game and birds— 
except woodcock and snipe) 50.00 

Non-resident deer 25.00 

Non-resident small game and birds 

(except woodcock and snipe) 15.00 

Woodcock and snipe 25.00 


Hunting licenses may be had at the Department of Lands 
and Forests, Halifax, and from the rangers and other agents. 

Regulations. In those areas where there is a closed season 
on big game it is permissible to hunt small game with a 
shotgun carrying a load no larger than BB or a rifle of a 
caliber not greater than .22. During the open season on big 
game it is illegal to have a .22-caliber rifle or shotgun shells 
loaded with shot larger than BB. 

Any person may lawfully kill any dog found hunting 
or pursuing any moose, caribou, or deer. 

Any hotel proprietor will put the visitor in touch with 
a licensed guide. Rates for guides range from $5 to $20 per 
day. For information about guides available in any partic¬ 
ular section of Nova Scotia, write to the chief forest ranger 
of the county in question. 

A tag issued with the license and bearing the name and 
address of the licensee must be attached to the head or other 
portion of a deer exported by a non-resident licensee. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Deer 

Hares 

Rabbits 

Raccoons 

Ducks 


Geese 

Hungarian partridge 
Ruffed grouse 
Wilson’s snipe (jacksnipe) 
Woodcock 


make for a closer interrelation of activities since the protec¬ 
tion of the wildlife resources of the province is a concern of 
both Departments. 

Northern Ontario is very favorable hunting territory since 
the section is composed of several hundred thousand square 
miles of virgin forest, lakes, rivers and streams. 

Licenses. License fees are as follow's: 

Resident general hunting $ 1.00 

Resident deer and bear license 5.00 

Resident bear and moose license 10.00 

Resident spring bear hunting license 5.25 
Non-resident all-game hunting 101.00 

Non-resident deer, bear, small game 36.00 

Non-resident spring bear hunting 10.50 

The resident general hunting license may be used by res¬ 
idents of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Regulations. No automatic or autoloading shotgun may be 
used unless plugged so as to be incapable of holding more 
than three shells. It is unlawful to carry other than a .22- 
caliber low-powered rifle during the open season for deer 
or moose in areas which these animals inhabit unless in 
possession of a license to hunt deer or moose. 

All hunting guides must have a license. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Deer 

Moose 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

Ducks (including eider 
ducks) 

Geese 


Hungarian partridge 

Ptarmigan 

Wilson’s snipe 

Woodcock 

Foxes 

Wolves 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND Area: 2184 square miles 


There is no closed season on: 

Bear Wildcat Wolves 


ONTARIO Area: 412,582 square miles 

General Summary. Moose are widely distributed in Ontario, 
and there has been an open season in most recent years. 
White-tailed deer are abundant in southern Ontario as far 
north as the region beyond the eastern shore of Lake Supe¬ 
rior and the Quebec boundary, and are also abundant in the 
area beyond the west shore of Lake Superior and the Mani¬ 
toba boundary. They are rare in the far northern part of 
the province. Woodland caribou have been scarce for many 
years, but have recently shown a great improvement. No 
hunting can be anticipated, however, for a long time to 
come. Black bear is abundant and unprotected. 

Small game animals include European and snowshoe hares, 
cottontail rabbits, and squirrels. Rabbits are unprotected, 
except locally in southern Ontario. Ontario has the ruffed 
grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, spruce grouse, willow ptarmigan 
and pinnated grouse. The last named is too rare for shoot¬ 
ing. Ruffed grouse and sharp-tailed grouse supply most of 
the shooting, but their numbers fluctuate in accordance with 
the natural cycle. Woodcock and Wilson’s snipe are well 
distributed and there is good shooting for Hungarian par¬ 
tridge in several places. 

Waterfowl are scattered throughout the Province, but the 
pre-Cambrian area does not, as a rule, provide good shoot¬ 
ing. Most of the waterfowl shooting is done around the great 
lakes and James Bay. There is little open shooting left 
around the great lakes except on a highly competitive basis. 
Geese and ducks in James Bay are still abundant and shoot¬ 
ing is comparatively good. 

Conservation. Ontario’s wildlife conservation policies have 
been actively carried out by a group of sportsmen’s clubs, 
over 60 of which have joined to establish the Ontario Fed¬ 
eration of Anglers and Hunters which meets yearly. The 
Federation has been successfully engaged in reforestation, 
stream improvement, and the raising and distributing of 
game birds. Through educational publicity the citizens of 
Ontario are being made increasingly conservation conscious. 

Apparently influenced by the efforts of the Federation, the 
government of Ontario merged the Department of Game 
and Fisheries with the Department of Lands and Forests to 


General Summary. Prince Edward Island, Canada’s “vest 
pocket’’ province, has no large game such as deer and moose. 
Wildcat or bobcat are unknown, but an occasional bear is 
reported every year or so from the densely wooded wilds of 
eastern Kings County. 

Snowshoe rabbit (varying hare) afford good sport at all 
times, and as they are now nearing the peak of their cycle, 
hunting improves with each successive year. Hunters may be 
assured of splendid sport with this species of game. Action 
has been taken among sportsmen’s organizations to curtail 
the practice of snaring rabbits and thus guarantee still better 
shooting. 

Before the eelgrass failure in 1933 goose shooting in this 
province ranked second to none. Up until this calamity thou¬ 
sands of geese thronged the tidal flats, bays, and estuaries. 
When the flight was at its peak, the clamor raised by the 
massed flights kept farmers living along the shoreline awake 
at nights. Today, the situation is changed. There is still a 
heavy flight of Canada geese that stops over* in the province 
every spring on its way to the northern breeding grounds, 
but for every thousand geese that visit in the spring only a 
bare one hundred stop over in the fall flight. 

The same situation exists with the brant as pertains to the 
Canada geese. There is a sizable flight of brant in May and 
early June but fewer birds in the fall. 

The black duck is the most eagerly sought game bird in 
the duck family. It is highly valued for the table and rates 
high as a sporting bird. Blue-winged and green-winged teal 
are fairly plentiful, with the blue-wing showing a slight pre¬ 
ponderance in numbers. In addition, American goldeneyes 
(whistlers), greater and lesser scaup (bluebill), and ringneck 
ducks are fairly common in certain inland lakes and large 
mill dams, and furnish good sport in season. Pintails 
fluctuate in numbers, but are found quite frequently in gun¬ 
ners’ game bags. Wood ducks are observed occasionally, and 
only a few mallards are bagged each season. There are also 
records of ruddy duck, bufflehead, gadwall, widgeon, and 
spoonbill, all of which are rare or decreasing. 

The black duck furnishes 80 per cent of the duck shooting. 
Good black duck shooting may be had all through the month 
of November, at which time the gunners should be prop¬ 
erly equipped with a sunken “tub’’ and a large “stool” of 
decoys, for the ducks frequent the tidal flats and rivers 
as well as the bays and estuaries. Inland shooting of black 
ducks lasts for about two days after the opening date. The 
birds take such punishment on the inland marshes, creeks. 
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and ponds that they move offshore and remain there for the 
duration of the season. 

The ruffed grouse is fairly plentiful and increasing. The 
introduced Hungarian partridge has taken much of the 
hunting pressure from the grouse. The Hungarian partridge 
was introduced by a group of Charlottetown sportsmen in 
1927. This gamey bird is considered the province’s “ace in 
the hole” both as to numbers and sporting qualities. The 
initial import of ten pairs was a decided success, and aided 
by additional stock, the birds multiplied and spread rapidly. 
In 1933 there were thousands of Huns in Queens County 
with a considerable number overflowing into the adjoining 
counties of Kings and Prince. In the severe winter of 1933- 
1934, however, approximately 80 per cent of the birds died. 
Fortunately the recovery was quick, and by the fall of 1938 
an open season was declared. Hunting has been allowed 
every year since that time, thanks to the co-operation of 
farmers and sportsmen. It has been definitely established 
that the toll taken by gunners in season has little effect 
on the Hun crop. Winter is what actually controls the popu¬ 
lation of Huns, and heavy migrations of snowy owls throw 
an added strain on the partridges during the winter months. 

The ring-necked pheasant was first introduced by sports¬ 
men in 1920, but this planting failed. Succeeding introduc¬ 
tions gradually began to take hold, and the birds were plenti¬ 
ful enough in 1945 and 1946 to have an open season declared 
on them. 

Woodcock are plentiful during the breeding season in this 
province, which ornithologists consider to be the northern 
limit of the bird’s breeding range. Despite the prevalence 
of this valuable game bird in the province, only an occa¬ 
sional gunner bothers to hunt them. This is due to a 
number of factors—first, the birds start migrating early in 
October before the leaves are off the trees; and secondly, 
there are few good woodcock dogs in the province. Wood¬ 
cock are seldom found in the alders during the day in this 
province except in late October. During the summer and 
early fall they spend the day in second-growth hardwoods 
and mixed growth well inland. 

Wilson’s snipe are found in good numbers over the length 
of the country. Early in the season they patronize the salt 
marshes and boggy intervales, but later on they favor the 
alder swales fed by meandering brooks. If the fall is un¬ 
seasonably wet, they are to be found almost anywhere, such 
as turnip patches, boggy sections of stubble fields, etc. It is 
common sport in October to flush from 40 to 50 in an after¬ 
noon with the help of a good dog. 

Conservation. Prince Edward Island sportsmen and inter¬ 
ested nature lovers are active conservationists who are strong 
on the construction of dams which retain beneficial mois¬ 
ture, attract wild ducks, and many species of birds. In ad¬ 
dition, the Provincial Department of Agriculture and the 
various sportsmen’s organizations put on crow contests and 
shoots to eliminate this winged predator. Sportsmen and 
farmers work in cooperation, particularly in providing a 
winter food supply for game birds. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent by sportsmen in the 
purchasing of adult ring-necked pheasants for liberation in 
the province. Thousands of eggs have also been purchased 
and hatched in incubators. Hungarian partridges, introduced 
in 1927, have been successfully planted. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 1.00 

Residents of Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Newfoundland 25.00 

Other non-residents 35.00 

Licenses are procurable from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police at Charlottetown, Summerside, Souris, Montague, Al- 
berton, Borden, or from the Department of Agriculture, 
Charlottetown. 


QUEBEC Area: 594,534 square miles 

General Summary. Big-game animals are of chief concern 
to the sportsmen of Quebec. Deer is quite abundant in some 
districts, and, where agriculture advances, more suitable habi¬ 
tat is furnished for this animal which thrives alongside of 
cultivated land. Moose and caribou, however, have recently 
shown serious population losses. Both of these species prefer 
far-away wilderness, and decline near civilization where hunt¬ 
ing pressure contributes to the acuity of the problem. Bears 
may be taken during the major part of the year. 

Waterfowl are second to big game in importance to the 
hunter. The situation for these migratory birds is about the 
same as on the rest of the North American continent in gen¬ 
eral. 

Upland game birds, which are hunted annually include 
ruffed grouse, ptarmigan, and woodcock. As in the other 
Canadian provinces, the shorebird, Wilson’s snipe is legal 
game. 

There is seasonal hunting of the snowshoe hare, but, like 
the ruffed grouse of this province, its population status is 
more dependent on the rise and fall within its established 
cycle than on the aid of game management. 

State Conservation. To carry out the regulations of the 
Migratory Bird Act established between Canada and the 
United States, the minister appoints game officers and au¬ 
thorizes them to exercise the powers of a police constable. All 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police qualify as 
game officers. 

The duties of the Fish and Game Department are executed 
by the minister, deputy minister, and superintendent. Every 
crown land agent or crown timber agent, every forest ranger, 
superintendent, fire ranger, and every officer of the provincial 
police and every revenue officer is, ex officio, a game warden 
for the Division under his respective superintendence. Every 
inspector and game warden sends a monthly report of his 
activities to the Fish and Game Department. 

Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident small game and predators $ 3.25 

Resident deer, bear, and predator 
hunting 4.25 

Resident caribou, bear, and predator 
hunting 6.25 

Resident moose, bear, and predator 

hunting 12.50 

Resident spring bear hunting 2.10 

Non-resident all game hunting 101.00 

Non-resident deer, bear, and predator 
hunting 25.50 

Non-resident small game and predators 

* 5-50 

Non-resident spring bear hunting 5.25 

License may be obtained from any game warden, city or 
town clerk 


Regulations. No automatic rifle may be used for hunting 
in this province, nor may any automatic repeating shotgun, 
or any type of rifle, be used to hunt migratory game birds. 

Moose or deer may not be hunted or killed while in their 
winter yards or by taking advantage of snow crusting. 

No dogs are tolerated in the forests where there are deer, 
moose, and caribou, but they are allowed in places where 
there is only ruffed grouse. 

Game must be shipped with a tag and with the names and 
addresses of shipper and consignee as well as a full descrip¬ 
tion of contents indicated on the parcel. 

For information on entering and leaving Canada, rules on 
firearms, admission of hunting dogs and automobiles, see 
“Canada.” 


Regulations. It is against the law to shoot any game birds 
with a rifle in this province. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Snowshoe rabbit Hungarian partridge 

Squirrel Ruffed grouse (native 

Brant partridge) 

Ducks Wilson’s snipe 

Geese Woodcock 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 


Bear 

Deer 

Fox 

Moose 

Raccoon 

Snowshoe hare 

Brant 

Ducks 


Geese 

Hungarian partridge 
Ptarmigan 
Ruffed grouse 
Sharp-tailed grouse 
Wilson’s snipe 
Woodcock 
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SASKATCHEWAN Area: 251,700 square miles 

General Summary. With the Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources field staff covering vast territories in the northern 
country of Saskatchewan by aircraft, a more complete pic¬ 
ture of the big-game resources in that region has been es¬ 
tablished, while through the central and southern districts 
the observations of interested individuals and organizations 
have assisted the Department greatly in determining the 
present status of big game. 

The opinion of all observers definitely agrees that the 
number of moose is increasing. The district in and around 
Hudson Bay Junction and farther south, a usual habitat, 
has shown a marked increase, and the same is true through¬ 
out the Pasqua and Porcupine Provincial Forests. The range 
of the moose is very extensive, from the present populated 
areas north to the Churchill. This steady increase in the 
last few years warranted issuing of moose licenses. 

The elk have increased, but the woodland caribou are 
showing a marked decrease, probably due to the extended 
depredations of the timber wolf. The woodland caribou is 
uncommon in Saskatchewan, as it habitually ranges the 
swamp and muskeg country fringed by spruce forests. Elk 
have been found in the settled areas which formerly were 
their range, but in some cases they have been found to 
move farther north with advance of civilization. There 
have been many complaints in connection with elk de¬ 
stroying grain and haystacks. The elk ranges in the vicinity 
of the Fort a la Corne and southeast of that area, while 
there are considerable number in the Moose Mountain 
Park, Cypress Hills and Meadow Lake areas in the north¬ 
west portion of the province. 

In recent years caribou have been hunted extensively by 
sportsmen, and are an important source of food for the 
natives of the north. The Barren Ground caribou is found 
in the Reindeer Lake, Cree Lake, Lake Athabaska and Fond 
du Lac districts; timber wolves destroy large numbers of 
these animals. The wanton destruction of the natives is be¬ 
ing curbed through education and supervision. The num¬ 
bers of these caribou in the northern country are gradually 
decreasing, but there are still herds of a thousand or more. 
Large migrations southward in the fall and northward treks 
in the spring are considered an annual event by the residents 
of the northern districts. 

The white-tailed (Virginia) deer and the black-tailed 
(mule) deer are found in almost all parts of the province. In 
the northern areas their numbers have definitely been affect¬ 
ed by predators but they are more numerous than other 
members of the deer family, and a population increase is 
noted throughout the southern portion of Saskatchewan. 
With the increased number throughout the province, the 
Department found it possible to open a shooting season in 
the southeastern part of the province for a two-week period 
under special deer licenses. The deer definitely will stay in 
the settled areas provided there is sufficient food for them 
and with proper control measures all parts of the province 
might enjoy the presence of this common big game animal. 

The antelope, a big-game animal frequenting only the 
southwestern portion of the province, provide sportsmen 
with a high type of big-game hunting. Antelope hunters 
have been restrained, however, by recent closed seasons neces¬ 
sitated by a steady drop in the antelope population through¬ 
out the province. The annual reported kill was approxi¬ 
mately 280. 

The province has had a decrease in ducks, as have most 
parts of North America. Some areas have reported good 
goose hunting, however, with the lesser Canada goose being 
much more abundant than the Canada goose. The general 
situation on migratory waterfowl, however, indicates a sharp 
decline and past season reports received from the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service reveal that more birds were shot than 
had been raised. The number of licensed game hunters in 
the province is on the increase and the number of birds 
taken in Saskatchewan was far below average. The Saskatche¬ 
wan Fish and Game League, through its predator-control 
campaign and educational work, has assisterd greatly in over¬ 
coming the natural enemies of waterfowl. Ducks Unlimited 
has carried out water-development projects and improved 
water conditions to further the well-being of waterfowl re¬ 
sources. This work has been in progress for a number of 
years. 

The sharp-tailed grouse is a popular upland game bird. 
North of Meadow Lake and in the vicinity of Nipawin 
their numbers are greatly improved. 


The Hungarian partridge has retained its numbers, in 
areas where the ring-necked pheasant has infiltrated, to a 
much better degree than the sharp-tailed grouse. 

The ring-necked pheasant has continually held its own; 
winter kill, however, is a serious threat. These birds are 
gradually adapting themselves to new parts of the province 
and the conservation department is anticipating the estab¬ 
lishing of a game farm at Beaver Creek for the propagation 
of cock pheasant for distribution throughout the province. 
This excellent game bird and the shooting it offers has been 
received with considerable interest by the hunters of Sas¬ 
katchewan, and as a result has taken a considerable pressure 
from other types of game birds now showing a decline. The 
district around Weybum and Estevan is the largest of the 
open area and the most populated, while the Moose Jaw 
district reports considerable numbers and has made repre¬ 
sentations to narrow down the Moose Jaw Wild Animal 
Park Game Preserve, in order to scatter the large abundance 
of birds in reserve in that area. 

Conservation. The Department of Natural Resources in 
Saskatchewan follows a sound policy to protect and increase 
its wildlife by providing or maintaining suitable natural 
habitat for its game birds and animals, checking serious 
predation, and guarding against over-shooting. 

The Canadian Forestry Association makes an annual tour 
to educate the public on forest-fire prevention and to secure 
co-operation in protection and conservation of forests and 
wildlife. Since the Canadian prairies are the breeding 
grounds for 90 per cent of North American ducks, the pro¬ 
tection of these grounds is vitally important for the out¬ 
look of duck shooting as a whole. To aid migratory water- 
fowl, by mitigating drought conditions, dams have been 
constructed in forest reserves and other wooded sections by 
the provincial department. Small water-development proj¬ 
ects completed by the Federal authorities and Ducks Un¬ 
limited provide resting places for birds evacuating south. 
Ducks Unlimited, an organization formed to preserve and 
increase duck population, has made a valuable contribution 
to wildlife conservation in Saskatchewan, as in many other 
breeding areas, through prevention measures to maintain 
breeding grounds and the reestablishing of breeding grounds 
which have disappeared. Their water-conservation projects 
have resulted in improved feeding and breeding conditions 
for migratory waterfowl and their extensive publicity cam¬ 
paign has done much to gain general public support for 
game conservation work. 

Saskatchewan’s 76 game preserves in prairie, park belt, and 
wooded sections of the province total 7792 square miles. In 
addition there are 12 large bird sanctuaries. This vast area 
provides a haven and nesting place for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of waterfowl, upland game birds, and big game. To 
discourage shooting in public park areas 12 public shooting 
grounds are set aside where the hunter may shoot without 
danger of interfering with the rights of property owners. 

Farmers throughout the province have shown a continuous 
interest in game conservation by winter feeding of game birds 
and game animals during the severe winter months, and in 
a large number of instances have propagated various types 
of game birds on a small scale. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident game bird license $ 3.00 

Pheasant permit (additional) 2.00 

Resident deer license 6.00 

Resident moose license 10.00 

Resident elk license 10.00 

Resident caribou license 10.00 

Resident antelope license 6.00 

Special resident big game license for 
Moose Mountain Game Preserve 10.00 

Canadian non-resident game bird 

license 3.00 

Canadian non-resident deer license 16.00 

Canadian non-resident moose license 25.00 

Canadian non-resident bear license 11.00 

Other non-resident game bird license 26.00 

Other non-resident deer license 26.00 

Other non-resident moose license 100.00 

Other non-resident bear license 11.00 


All non-resident licenses may be procured in advance of 
the season direct from the Game Branch, Department of Nat¬ 
ural Resources, Saskatchewan Resources Building, Regina, 
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Sask., upon payment of the required fee. Branch offices of the 
Department of Natural Resources at Prince Albert, Meadow 
Lake, and Hudson Bay also handle non-resident licenses. 

Visitors from Manitoba and Alberta may purchase a resi¬ 
dent game-bird license in Saskatchewan when they produce a 
resident game bird license for the province in which they 
reside. 

Individuals wishing to purchase a special cock pheasant 
license must first be in possession of a game-bird license. 
Tags issued in conjunction with special cock pheasant li¬ 
censes must be attached to the bird immediately after it has 
been taken. All non-residents are required to take out a non¬ 
resident special cock pheasant license, as there is no recip¬ 
rocal arrangement on this particular type of license. 

Regulations. Automatic or autoloading shotguns are al¬ 
lowed, provided the magazine has been plugged or altered so 
that the magazine cannot carry more than two shells. Such 
automatic weapon must be inspected by a game guardian or 
a member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Non-resident alien hunters wishing to import firearms into 
Saskatchewan for hunting purposes must comply with custom 
regulations. Permits for revolvers must be procured from the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Regina. When making ap¬ 
plication for permit, the make, model, and serial number 
of the firearm should be provided. 

Dogs may not be used to hunt deer. 

Export Regulations'. Non-resident hunters may export from 
Saskatchewan only the game birds lawfully in their posses¬ 
sion, that is, no more than the possession limit. Export 
coupons are issued in conjunction with the non-resident 
license. Resident hunters may secure coupons from the Game 
Branch, Department of Natural Resources, Regina. Visiting 
sportsmen from the United States should ascertain from their 
local game department the amount of game that can be im¬ 
ported into their respective states. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons are: 

Deer Pheasant 

Coot Wilson’s snipe 

Ducks Sharp tailed grouse 

Geese Hungarian partridge 

There is no closed season on: 

Badger 
Bear 
Coyote 
Rabbits 


Timber wolf 

Wolverine 

Skunk 


YUKON TERRITORY Area: 207,076 square miles 

General Summary. The Yukon Territory comprises the ex¬ 
treme northwestern part of the mainland of Canada. The 
Alaska Highway throughout the Canadian Section (1221 
miles) is a well maintained gravel all-weather road through¬ 
out the year. The capital city is Whitehorse which is the 
centre of all our transport by water, rail, air or car. 


Licenses. License fees are as follows: 

Resident hunting $ 2.00 

Non-resident Canadian or British 
subject 50.00 

Non-resident Canadian or British 
subject bird hunting 10.00 

Non-resident Canadian or British 

subject spring bear license 25.00 

Other non-resident general hunting 100.00 

Other non-resident bird hunting 10.00 


The non-resident license entitles the holder to two big- 
game animals of different species, including bear. A 25 
per cent trophy fee is charged for each additional animal 
over the two. The spring bear license is good for one 
grizzly and two black or brown bears without trophy fees. 

These licenses entitle the holders thereof to take the fol¬ 
lowing big game species. 

Special Spring Bear Hunting License— 

2 grizzly and two black or brown bear with no restrictions 
on wolf or coyote. Season opens May 1 and closes June 30. 

Non-Resident British or Alien Big Game License- 
Season opens August 1 and closes November 30. 1 moose, 
1 caribou (either Woodland or Tundra), 1 sheep (either 


White Dali or Stone), 1 mountain goat, all of which must 
be male. Further, 1 grizzly bear with no restrictions on 
black or brown bear, wolf or coyote. 

Non-Resident Game Bird License- 

Entities the holder to take ducks and geese in conformity 
with the Migratory Bird Regulations and ptarmigan, 
sharptailed grouse, Franklin grouse, spruce grouse, ruffed 
grouse and blue grouse in conformity with the Yukon 
Game Ordinance. 

All Non-Resident Big Game hunters must throughout 
their hunting be accompanied by a licensed guide. No trophy 
tax is charged. For further information please write in 
advance to the Director, Game and Publicity Department, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., Canada. 


Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 

seasons are: 

Caribou Geese 

Deer Grouse 

Moose Pheasant 

Mountain goat Prairie chicken 

Mountain sheep Ptarmigan 

Ducks 


Mexico Area: 758,057 square miles 

General Summary. Sportsmen have been rather slow in 
awakening to the hunting possibilities of Mexico, and al¬ 
though a number of American hunters from the border states 
have been taking advantage of the sporting opportunities 
offered there, this area has never approached the popularity 
of even one Canadian province. 

The waterfowl and upland game shooting is unusually fine 
in many areas, due in part to the fact that the majority of 
the local residents do little hunting. In the mountainous and 
wooded areas, many varieties of big game offer a real induce¬ 
ment to the visiting hunter, and guides may be obtained for 
the hunting in most areas at extremely reasonable prices. 

Game animals and birds of Mexico are distributed as fol¬ 
lows: 

Lower California: On coasts, great variety of marine fowl. 
Interior: Antelope, black bear, cougar, deer (blacktail and 
whitetail), hare, and rabbit, lynx, mountain sheep, wildcat; 
dove, pheasant, quail. 

Sonora: Antelope, bear (gray and black), boar, cougar, 
coyote, deer (whitetail and blacktail), fox, lynx, Mexican 
leopard, mountain sheep, opossum, puma, wolf; wildcat, 
wild turkey. 

Chihuahua: Bear (gray and black), boar, cougar, coyote, 
deer (blacktail and whitetail), jaguar, Mexican panther, 
mountain sheep, wolf; duck, geese, heron (light and dark), 
wild turkey. 

Nuevo Leon: Black bear, boar, cougar, coyote, deer, hare, 
lynx, puma, rabbit, wildcat; Mexican dove, quail, wild turkey. 

Tamaulipas: Alligator, boar, cougar, coyote, deer, jaguar, 
opossum, puma, wildcat; dove, duck, geese, pheasant, quail, 
wild geese, wild turkey. 

Sinatoa: Alligator, antelope, bear (black and gray), boar, 
cougar, deer, fox, hare, jaguar, Mexican leopard, mountain 
sheep, otter, puma, rabbit, wildcat, wolf; waterfowl. 

Tepic and Jalisco: Alligator, boar, coyote, deer, hare, opos¬ 
sum, otter, puma, rabbit, wildcat; blue pheasant, crane, duck, 
geese, heron, macaw, quail, wild turkey. 

Colima: Alligator, cougar, deer, jaguar; dove, quail, water- 
fowl, wild turkey. 

Michoacan: Alligator, boar, cougar, coyote, crocodile, deer, 
hare, jackal, jaguar, otter, puma, rabbit; dove, duck, geese, 
macaw, parrots, pheasant, quail, waterfowl. 

Guerrero: Alligator, boar, cougar, deer, fox, jaguar, opos¬ 
sum, puma, wildcat, dove, pheasant, quail, waterfowl. 

Oaxaca: Alligator, boar, cougar, coyote, deer, fox, jaguar, 
lynx, monkey, mountain lion, opossum, otter, puma, rabbit, 
royal pheasant, squirrel, tapir, wildcat; dove, heron, parrot, 
pheasant, quail, waterfowl, wild turkey. 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec: About the same as tropical 
Oaxaca. 
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Chiapas: Boar, coyote, deer, monkey, puma, tapir; dove, 
egret, macaw, parakeets, parrots, pheasant, waterfowl, wild 
turkey. 

Veracruz: Alligator, black fox, boar, cougar, deer, hare, 
jaguar, marten, monkey, puma, squirrel, tapir, wildcat; dove, 
macaw, parakeets, parrots, pheasant, waterfowl, wild turkey. 

Tabasco, Campeche and Yucatan: Agouti, alligator, arma¬ 
dillo, boar, cougar, deer, jaguar, monkey, opossum, puma, 
goose, macaws, parrots, pheasant, quail, quetzal, waterfowl, 
wild turkey. 

Durango: Antelope, bear (gray and black), coati, cougar, 
coyote, deer, fox, jaguar, lynx, rabbit, squirrel, wildcat, wolf; 
black swan, dove, duck, eagle, geese, heron, ibis, macaw, 
parakeets, parrots, pelican, pheasant, quail. 

Zacatecas and Aguasalientes: Antelope, black bear, cougar, 
coyote, deer, hare, rabbit, wildcat; dove, duck, geese, quail. 

San Luis Potosi: Alligator, boar, cougar, coyote, deer, fox, 
hare, lynx, otter, rabbit, wildcat; dove, geese, pheasant, quail, 
wild duck. 

Guanajuato and Queretaro: coyote, fox, hare, otter, puma, 
rabbit, wildcat; dove, pheasant, quail, waterfowl. 

Hidalgo: Cougar, coyote, hare, opossum, rabbit, squirrel, 
whitetail deer; dove, quail, upland plover. 

Federal District: Fox, deer, hare, rabbit, wildcat, wolf; 
dove, quail, waterfowl. 

Mexico: Boar, cougar, coyote, deer, jaguar, puma, rabbit, 
wildcat; dove, duck, geese, pheasant, quail, upland plover. 

Morelos: Armadillo, boar, deer, hare, rabbit; dove, duck, 
partridge, quail, snipe. 

Puebla: Game similar to Oaxaca; whitetail deer; duck, 
geese, pheasant, quail, snipe, wild turkey. 

Quintana Roo: Alligator, boar, deer, puma. 

All that is needed to enter Mexico is a tourist card obtain¬ 
able at the nearest Mexican consulate or at the border. This 
is valid for six months. The sportsman should specify, when 
getting his tourist card, that he wishes to hunt, so that it may 
be stated on the card; then, when taking firearms into Mexico 
for hunting purposes, the visitor has to apply for a special 
permit. To obtain this he must be provided with (a) a letter 
of recommendation from a bank, chamber of commerce, 
police department, or other recognized institution, stating 
that the applicant is a respectable, law-abiding citizen, and 


(b) two passport-size pictures. The permit entitles a person 
to take four guns, each of a different caliber, into Mexico. 
Only one gun (either shotgun or rifle) is admitted duty free; 
the others must be bonded. The Mauser 7-mm. rifle and 
Colt .45 automatic, the caliber arms used by the Mexican 
military forces, are not allowed. A duty deposit of $20 Mexi¬ 
can money is required for each extra gun brought in. The 
amount is refunded on leaving the country. Parties who wish 
to enter foreign-made guns should register them with the 
U. S. customs officials before entering Mexico. This insures 
against collection of duty on return to the United States. 
Ammunition up to 100 cartridges, or 500 grams of powder, 
for each gun is allowed duty free. 

Application for hunting license must be made in writing. 
On the blanks provided for that purpose, the applicant 
agrees to abide by the Mexican laws and agrees that, so far 
as hunting is concerned, he will temporarily consider himself 
a Mexican citizen. Hunting licenses may be applied for at 
the office of the game warden (Oficina de Caza) at the bor¬ 
der point of entry. Licenses may also be obtained by apply¬ 
ing at the office of the Wildlife Department (Direccidn 
General de la Fauna Silvestre) in any state capital or from 
the main office of the Wildlife Department in Mexico City. 
In making his application, the sportsman must present his 
tourist card; he must also be prepared to furnish a bond, 
which may be obtained from a reliable Mexican bonding 
company or a responsible business firm. If the applicant is 
a member of an officially licensed hunting club or associa¬ 
tion, membership in such a club includes furnishing a bond. 

The cost of a hunting license for the entire Mexican Re¬ 
public, for six months, is $80 Mexican. A license for one 
state, which may not exceed 30 days, costs $50 Mexican. 

A list of hunting and fishing clubs licensed by the Hunting 
and Fishing Department of the Mexican government and au¬ 
thorized according to the hunting and fishing laws is avail¬ 
able by writing to the Mexican Government Tourist Depart¬ 
ment, International Building, 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Seasons. Game animals and birds for which there are open 
seasons: 

Armadillo, bear, deer, (blacktail, whitetail, and mule), fox, 
hare, rabbit, raccoon, wild hog (peccary), chachalaca (Mexi¬ 
can pheasant), chichicuilote or yellow leg, crane, curassao, 
doves, geese, mountain chicken, partridge, quail, snipe, up¬ 
land plover, wild turkey, waterfowl. 

There is no closed season on: 

Coyote, jaguar, Mexican leopard, Mexican panther, moun¬ 
tain lion, ring-tail cat, wildcat, wolf. 
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Account For. When the fox or other game is killed or run to 
ground or treed, it is said to be “accounted for.” (Fox 
hunting.) 

Acorn Duck. A local name for the wood duck. 

Action. The breech mechanism of a gun, by means of which 
it is loaded, and which secures the cartridge in the chamber, 
preventing it from discharging to the rear. 

Also, the manner in which a dog moves in the field. 
(Field trials.) 

Adaptability. That quality which enables a bird dog to con¬ 
form his speed and range to various types of country. 
(Field trials.) 

Alaska Game Commission. Located at Juneau, Alaska. 

All-Age. A bird dog over 30 months of age. (Field trials.) 

Alligator (mississipiensis). A lizard-like reptile, having a 
broader but shorter snout than a crocodile. Found in south¬ 
ern U. S. from the Gulf of Mexico to central North Carolina. 
Large specimens attain a length of 16 ft. 

American Round. An archery contest established in 1879 by 
the National Archery Assn. The round consists of 90 arrows 
fired as follows: 30 arrows at 60 yds., 30 arrows at 50 yds., 
and 30 arrows at 40 yds. (Archery.) 

Anatidae. The family of which the geese, ducks, and swans 
are members. 

Angle of Departure. The angle of the bore (prolonged), 
which is determined by the setting of the sights for the 
range. Thus, the raising of the rear sight to increase range 
will depress the breech and raise the muzzle, elevating the 
angle of departure. 

Annealing. The subjection of metal to intense heat and grad¬ 
ual cooling, in order to increase the strength and reduce 
the brittleness of the metal. 

Anserinae. The subfamily of Anatidae which embraces the 
varied species of geese. 

Antlers. Solid, deciduous growths, normally branched, on 
the head of a mammal, shed annually, and normally 
present only on the male. Male and female caribou are 
antlered. 

Anvil. A component part of the primer, against which the 
priming composition is crushed by the impact of the firing 
pin, causing the explosion which ignites the powder. 

A.O.U. American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Aplondontiidae. The family of which the beaver is a member. 

Arboreal. Adjective used of birds or mammals which live in 
trees. 

Arisaka Rifle. A Japanese military rifle, an excellent arm for 
the cartridge designed for it, but unsatisfactory for conver¬ 
sion to a highpower sporting rifle, as it was not designed 
to handle high-power loads with their resultant heavy 
pressures. 

Armadillo (Tolypeutes tricinctus). A small armored mammal 
found in Mexico, southern Texas, and Arizona. This animal 
has the top of the head and the body enclosed in armor 
formed of small bony plates. When frightened the Arma¬ 
dillo curls into a ball, thus giving itself all-around pro¬ 
tection. 

Armguard. A piece of leather or other substance that pro¬ 
tects the wrist from the slap of the bowstring. (Archery.) 

Arrow Plate. A small piece of bone, horn, pearl, ivory, or 
other substance inlaid at the right point for the arrow to 
pass across when bow is shot. (Archery.) 

Arrow Rest. A piece of leather or other substance directly 
under the shooting plate for the arrow to rest on when 
being shot. (Archery.) 

A.T.A. Amateur Trapshooting Assn., Vandalia, Ohio. 

Attitude. The posture of a dog on point. (Field trials.) 

Autoloader. See Semi-automatic. 

Automatic. Any firearm which continues to fire, to the extent 
of the capacity of its magazine, as long as the trigger is 
depressed. 


Babbler. A hound that is unnecessarily noisy; one which opens 
without cause when not on the trail or line. 

Babiche. Indian term for rawhide. 

Back. The flat side of the bow which is away from the archer 
when in shooting position (Archery.) 

Backbreaker. An unusually heavy rifle or shotgun. 

Back-Cast. A cast on which the dog works to the rear of the 
handler. (Field trials.) 


Backing. A form of expressing the dog’s pointing instinct: 
Honoring at sight or command another dog’s point by 
coming to point also. (Field trials.) 

Baffle. A rectangle of canvas, usually 8’ x 10’, with strips 
of 1" x 2" lath tacked to it crosswise. The baffle is used to 
break the small waves ahead of an anchored duckboat. Be¬ 
cause of the extremely low freeboard and low coaming of 
the average duckboat it cannot remain anchored in rough 
water without the baffle. Also known in some areas as a 
“buffer” or “breaker.” 

Bagman. A fox which has been released. (Fox hunting.) 

Baiting. The scattering of grain in a shooting area to attract 
and hold a number of birds. Now prohibited by law. 

Balance. The point on the under-part of a rifle or shotgun 
at which the gun is balanced. A gun may be “muzzle 
heavy” or “butt heavy.” 

Ball. A solid metal projectile, usually for rifle or handgun; 
used with muzzle-loaders or ball cartridge. Often also used 
loosely for “bullet.” 

Ballistic Coefficient. This term, as applied to bullets, con¬ 
cerns the shape, length, weight, diameter, and nose design 
of a bullet, which have a definite effect upon its stability, 
velocity, and range. 

Ballistics. A term covering the science of bullet velocity, 
trajectory, force, impact, and penetration. 

Bandolier. A belt, worn around the waist or slung across the 
shoulder, normally containing six pockets, each holding 
one clip of cartridges. 

Bang-Belly. A Maine term for corn bread with blueberries. 

Bannock. A form of camp bread, unleavened and made of oat¬ 
meal, baked on a griddle. 

BAR. See Browning Automatic Rifle. 

Barrel. That part of a rifle, shotgun, revolver, or pistol 
through which the bullet or shot charge passes. 

Barrelled Pile. Point for target and roving arrows. (Archery.) 

Barrel Time. The time involved in the movement of the 
bullet from the neck of the cartridge to its arrival at the 
muzzle. 

Barrens. Term for a flat wasteland with low, stunted vegeta¬ 
tion; also, a broad, flat marsh. 

Base Wad. A compressed fiber or paper filler inside the head 
of a shotshell, which keeps the powder in position in front 
of the primer. 

Basset Hound. A short-legged hound, originally bred in 
France. (See Dogs.) 

Battery Cup. See Primer Cup. 

Beach Buggy. A large-tired automobile used to negotiate the 
coastal beaches for fishing and shooting. 

Beavertail. An oversized fore-end on a rifle or shotgun, em¬ 
ployed both to improve the balance of the arm and to offer 
a better grip for the hand. 

Bedding. The fitting or “bedding” of the barrel and action 
in the stock. The most accurate barrel made, if incorrectly 
bedded, will fail to produce uniformly satisfactory results. 

Bee (.218 Bee). A .22-caliber high-velocity cartridge developed 
by Winchester, primarily for vermin shooting. Originated 
from a necked-down .25/20 cartridge. 

Beef Shoot. A shooting contest held in several parts of the 
South during the muzzle-loader days, now revived in Ashe¬ 
ville, N. C. It is limited to the muzzle-loading rifle and the 
shooters use a black cross with 2" arms as a target. The 
four high-score shooters divide the steer which is the prize. 
The winner may sell his share or there may be a shoot-off, 
with high man keeping the entire steer. 

Bell Point. A term originating with the practice of placing 
a small bell on a dog while hunting woodcock in heavy 
cover. The hunter is unable to see the dog but can follow 
his movements by the light tinkle of the bell. When the 
sound ceases he knows the dog is on point. 

Belly. The side of the bow toward the archer when bow is 
held in shooting position. (Archery.) 

Belted Cartridge. A cartridge, primarily in heavy-caliber 
high-velocity types, which is rimless at the base but has 
a rim or belt larger in diameter than the base just forward 
of the extraction groove. 

Belton. A type of color formed when two colors blend so 
closely as to lose individual identity. Blue belton is a com¬ 
bination of black and white; orange belton a combination 
of orange and white. (Dogs.) 
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Bench Rest. A wooaen shooting bench, heavily constructed 
and firmly placed, with suitable “rests” for the rifle muzzle 
or barrel, at which the shooter may sit to engage in accuracy 
tests of the firearm. 

Berdan Primer. A primer without a separate anvil, employing 
a raised section in the base of the pocket of the primer as 
an anvil, and having two flash holes. 

Bevy. A group of game birds, generally a brood, such as quail. 

Bewits. Short leather straps for fastening bells to hawks. 
(Falconry.) 

Bez. The second point of antlers, after the brow and before 
the trez. 

Big-Bore. A rather loose term, normally applied to rifles of 
calibers larger than .25. 

Billet. The droppings of a fox. 

Binocular. An instrument employing lenses and prisms for 
the purpose of magnifying normal vision. 

Bird Dog. A dog bred for the purpose of hunting upland game 
birds. In this book the term refers to pointers and setters. 

Birds. As used in this book, game birds—more specifically, 
quail, pheasants, ruffed grouse, woodcock, and prairie 
chicken. 

Bisley. The range of the National Rifle Assn, of Great Britain, 
scene of many international matches. 

Bitch. A female dog. 

Black. The bull’s-eye or black portion of a target. 

Blind. A natural or man-made hiding place from which a 
hunter shoots ducks, turkeys, or other game. 

Blinker. A term commonly used to denote a dog which points 
game and then leaves it before the flush. Some blinkers 
hunt for and find game but skirt around it, resuming hunt¬ 
ing without pointing it. (Dogs.) 

Blocks. Decoys. 

Blooded. When hounds kill their quarry they are said to be 
“blooded.” “Blooding” a novice is to anoint him with fox 
blood at his first “kill.” 

Blowback. A type of automatic or semi-automatic action, in 
which extraction, ejection, and reloading are accomplished 
by means of the force exerted rearward by the fired car¬ 
tridge. 

Blowdown. A thick tangle of fallen trees and brush, usually 
the result of severe winds which topple large trees whose 
falls smash other trees to the ground. 

Blown Primer. A cartridge case in which the primer was 
blown out during firing. Can cause serious injury, even 
blindness, to the shooter; one good argument for use of 
shooting glasses. 

Bluebird Weather. A term for sunny, windless days which 
are the bane of the wildfowler’s existence, as waterfowl 
normally do not move in such weather. 

Blue Pill. A high-pressure test cartridge employed to test 
the strength of a rifle. This cartridge develops pressures 
more than one-third greater than those of the normal 
cartridge. 

Blunderbuss (originally Dutch = “thunder box”). A muzzle¬ 
loading weapon of extremely large bore diameter, with a 
bell-shaped muzzle, designed for use at extremely short 
ranges, and normally charged with several balls, pellets, or 
pieces of scrap metal. 

Blunt Point. A point of the arrow that is cut off squarely 
across the end. (Archery.) 

Boat-Tail Bullet. A special type of bullet designed to ob¬ 
tain greater efficiency at longer ranges. 

Body Scent. Scent emanating from the bodies of game birds. 

Boldness. Aggressiveness in hunting. (Field trials.) 

Bolter. A dog which refuses to handle the prescribed course. 
Sometimes a bolter will leave the course because he does 
not want to hunt for his handler; sometimes because he is 
seeking country more to his liking. (Field trials.) 

Bore. The inside of the barrel of a shotgun, rifle, revolver, or 
pistol, the diameter of which is determined by the caliber 
or gauge of the weapon. The term is sometimes used as a 
synonym for “gauge.” 

Bore Sighting. A means of making the initial sight adjustment 
on a rifle at less ammunition cost. Remove the bolt or 
breechblock, rest the rifle on some firm support, then look 
through the bore toward a target 50 or 100 yards distant. 
When you have moved the rifle sufficiently to center the 
bull’s-eye in the bore opening, look through the sights, 
being careful not to move the rifle. Adjust the sights so that 
they center on the bull’s-eye. The first shot will be several 
inches low, but this can be corrected with two or three 
test shots. 


Bounce-Out. An arrow that has hit the target but has failed 
to stick in it. In target archery it counts five, regardless of 
what ring the arrow has hit. 

Bow Guard. A piece of leather or other substance that pro¬ 
tects the wrist from the slap of the bowstring. (Archery.) 

Bowyer. One who makes bows. /Archery.) 

Brace. Standard term for two quail, partridge, pheasant, 
grouse, hares, or dogs. Also (archery), a wrist-protector; 
see Bow Guard. 

Brace-Mate. When dogs are worked in pairs, each is called 
the brace-mate of the other. 

Bracing a Bow. Putting the string in the nocks of the bow. 

Breaker. See Baffle. 

Breaking to Shot. Dashing in after the shot is fired. (Field 
trials.) 

Breech. The base (as opposed to the muzzle) of a firearm; the 
rear, the portion of which, in a modern arm, is chambered 
to hold the cartridge or shell. 

Breechblock. The metal block at the breech (rear) of the 
bore of a firearm which serves to plug the rear of the bore, 
thus blocking the force of the powder gases to the rear. In 
modern firearms this block may take the form of a bolt, 
the face of which is cammed firmly against the base of the 
chamber. 

Breeding. The ancestry of a dog. 

Breeds. Races, varieties, or families of dogs. 

Broadhead. Steel blade on a hunting arrow—formerly made 
of flint. (Archery.) 

Broken. Term for a finished performer. (Field trials.) 

Brood. A single hatching of game birds. 

Brow. The first, or brow, point of antlers. 

Browning Automatic Rifle. A rifle with a magazine capacity 
of 20 rounds, gas-operated, capable of being fired full or 
semi-automatic. 

Browse. Lower branches of trees, small saplings, or low brush, 
which serve as food for members of the deer family and 
other ruminants. 

Browse Bag. A heavy cotton bag which, stuffed with leaves or 
pine needles, may be used as a pillow. 

Browser. A game animal which feeds primarily on browse 
(as opposed to a grazer). 

Bruin. A colloquial term for any member of the bear family. 

Brul£e. See Burn. 

Brush. The tail of a fox. 

Brush-Cutter. A bullet, usually of large caliber and consid¬ 
erable weight, having enough velocity and weight to con¬ 
tinue its normal course without being deflected by light 
brush. 

Brush Gun. A rifle or shotgun with a barrel shorter than 
average, designed to give greater ease in movement through 
heavy brush. 

B. T. See Boat-Tail Bullet. 

Buck. The male of various mammals, including antelope, goat, 
deer, rabbit. 

Also, an accessory used in teaching retrieving. (Field 
trials.) 

Buck Fever. A nervous ailment which often afflicts the novice 
hunter when he is first offered the opportunity of a shot at 
big game. It takes various forms, usually causing such 
trembling that an accurate shot is impossible. 

Buckling. The bending, as it leaves the bow, of an arrow 
that is too light of spine; this movement or buckling causes 
the arrow to whip to the left of its mark. (Archery.) 

Buckshot. Lead or alloy shot used in shotgun shells, prin¬ 
cipally for large game. 

Buckskin. In some parts of the West, a general term for 
members of the deer family. 

Buffer. A term used by biologists to designate some small 
form of animal life upon which predators will feed, thus 
reducing the mortality of game. If a sufficient abundance 
of these “buffers” is present to keep predators supplied with 
food, the game population will increase. See also Baffle. 

Bulk Powder. Smokeless powder which gives results equal 
to a similar bulk of black powder. 

Bull. The male of certain mammals—including bison, elk, 
moose, and whales. 

Also, colloquial shortening of “bull’s-eye.” 

Bullet. A spherical ball or cylindro-conodial slug, for small 
arms, formed entirely of lead or having a core of lead in¬ 
side a jacket of some tough metal, which is propelled by 
means of gunpowder or some other propulsion medium. 

Bullet Seater. A device used by hand-loaders to seat the 
bullet in the cartridge case. 
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Bullet Sizer. A device employed by hand-loaders through 
which a cast bullet is forced, insuring the correct diameter. 

Bull Gun. A heavy-barreled rifle, usually stocked in an un¬ 
conventional design. 

Bull Pup. See Bull Gun. 

Bump. Slang for a flush. (Field trials.) 

Burn. An area which has been burned over by a forest fire. 

Buros. A native name used in Mexico for the mule deer. 

Burr. The crown, or burr, at the base of antlers. 

Burst. Generally the first part of the run, when hounds are 
close upon the fox; any fast part of a chase. (Fox hunting.) 

Butt Plate. The metal or plastic plate covering the rear of a 
gunstock, usually checkered or corrugated to prevent slip¬ 
ping. 

Butts. Backing (usually of hay) behind the target face that 
stops the arrows in target shooting. Also, bullet-stopping 
to backing of a rifle range, to the rear of the targets. 

Cache. A hiding place for food, equipment, or any valuable 
material. 

Caliber. The diameter of the bore of a rifle in hundredths 
of an inch, or in millimeters, usually measured from land 
to land, which gives the true diameter of the bore prior to 
the cutting of lands. 

Calks. Hobnails on the soles of boots. 

Caller. See Judas Duck. 

Camp Perry, Ohio. The scene of the National Rifle Matches 
and the National Pistol Matches. 

Camp Robber. See Moose Biid. 

Canidae. The family which includes wolves, coyotes, and foxes. 

Canis. Tne genus of the sub-family caninae which includes 
the coyote. 

Cannelure. A groove around the circumference of a bullet, 
such as the lubrication groove around a lead bullet; also 
the extraction groove around the base of a cartridge. 

Cant. The tilting of the rifle, shotgun, or handgun to one side 
or the other, off the true vertical sighting plane, causing 
the impact point of the bullet to be low and to one side. 

Cap. The percussion cap used on the percussion-lock gun 
which, upon being struck by the hammer, caused the igni¬ 
tion of the powder charge. 

Capercailzie. The largest living member of the grouse family 
(Tetrao urogallus), also known as the Caillie, found in parts 
of Europe and in Asia. The bird became extinct in England 
but was later re-introduced. Several pairs have been brought 
to this country for release in wooded areas but the repro¬ 
duction rate has been very slow. The bird weighs up to 
12 pounds and is dark gray and black in color. The male 
is about one-third larger than the female. 

Cap Lock. A muzzle-loading firearm using a percussion cap 
(primer), usually of copper or brass. This cap fits over a 
nipple or tube which leads to the powder chamber. The 
falling of the hammer on this cap causes the ignition of the 
powder. 

Cape. The hide and pelage covering the head, neck, and fore¬ 
shoulders of an animal, often removed for mounting as a 
trophy. 

Captain of the Green. Official judge at target tournaments 
for men. (Archery.) 

Carbine. A short-barreled rifle, normally much lighter in 
weight than the standard rifle. 

Carnivora. Flesh-eating animals. 

Carry the Line. When hounds are following the scent they 
are “carrying the line.” (Field trials.) 

Cartridge. A metal or paper cylinder containing the primer, 
propelling charge, and bullet. 

Case. The cartridge body, containing the primer, charge, and 
bullet. Also used to describe the cartridge body xuithout 
the primer, charge or bullet. ( See Hull.) 

Cast. The spreading out, or reaching out, of hounds in search 
of scent. (Dogs.) 

Cast. The speed with which the bow will throw an arrow. 
(Archery.) 

Cast. A group or flight of hawks. (Falconry.) 

Caution. A warning given to the dog. (Field trials.) 

Center-Fire. A cartridge whose primer is contained in a 
pocket in the center of the cartridge base. 

Center of Impact. The center of the group of holes made in 
the target. 

Cervidae. The family to which deer belong. 

Chalk. The white excreta of the woodcock, indicating the 
presence of birds in a cover. 


Chamber. The enlarged portion at the breech of a rifle, shot¬ 
gun, or handgun in which the cartridge or shell firs when 
in the proper position for firing. 

Charge. The amount of powder contained in a cartridge or 
shell for the propelling of the bullet or shot. 

Chasing. Dashing after the birds when they are flushed; un¬ 
steadiness to flush. (Field trials.) 

Cheechako. Alaskan name for a tenderfoot or greenhorn. 

Check. A break, or interruption, in the run, due to the loss 
of scent. (Fox hunting.) 

Cheekpiece. A raised portion of the side of the gunstock 
near the comb, against which the shooter may rest his 
cheek when aiming. 

Cherry. A tool employed in machining the cavity of a bullet 
mold. 

Chink. The ring-necked pheasant. 

Chilled Shot. This shot contains a greater percentage of 
antimony than soft (drop) shot. All shot except buckshot 
is dropped from a tower. Buckshot of the large sizes is cast, 
as are the single balls. 

Choke. Term for the constricted diameter of the muzzle of a 
shotgun which determines the diameter of the shot pattern 
at varied ranges. Chokes range through: full, modified, im¬ 
proved cylinder, cylinder, skeet. 

Choke Constriction. The amount of constriction at the muz¬ 
zle of various gauges, which produces choke, is as follows: 


Gauge 

Full 

Choke 

Modified 

Choke 

Imp. 

Cyl. 

Full 

Cyl. 

10 

•°35 

.017 

.007 

0 

12 

.030 

.015 

.006 

0 

16 

.024 

.012 

.005 

0 

20 

.021 

.010 

.004 

0 

28 

.017 

.008 

.003 

0 


Choke-Collar. A collar made in the form of a noose for the 
purpose of applying force in a humane manner. (Field 
trials.) 

Chronograph. An instrument used by ballisticians to measure 
the time required by a bullet to pass between two given 
points. 

Claimer. A derogatory term for a hunter who “claims” game 
killed by others by stating this game fell to his shot. 

Class. A term denoting high quality of performance. (Field 
trials.) 

Cleaning Worm. A small, corkscrew-like instrument used in 
cleaning the muzzle-loading rifle. The worm was fixed to the 
small end of the ramrod, a greased patch or bit of tow 
wrapped around it, and passed up and down the bore 
three or four times. 

Clip. A metal container designed to contain a given number 
of cartridges for insertion in the magazine of a rifle. The 
term originally meant a clip or container which was in¬ 
serted in the magazine with the cartridges, but has now 
come to mean any cartridge container, whether or not it is 
inserted in the magazine with the cartridges. The five-round 
Springfield “clip” does not enter the magazine, whereas 
the Mi (Garand) “clip” does. 

Coat. A dog’s hair. 

Coiled Cartridge. A cartridge developed around 1856, orig¬ 
inally in England for the .577 caliber rifle. The case had a 
base of combined brass and steel and a body of alternate 
layers of paper and brass foil, glued together. One British 
factory still produces these cartridges. 

Cold Line. The faint scent of the quarry. (Fox hunting.) 

Comb. The upper and forward edge of a gunstock against 
which the shooter rests his cheek. 

Company. A flock or group of widgeon. (British.) 

Condition. The state of well-being. (Field trials.) 

Conseil International de la Chasse. An organization com¬ 
prising members from various European countries, which 
assumes responsibility for the classification and measure¬ 
ment system employed in measuring European game. 

Cope. Muzzle for a ferret. 

Core-Lokt. Trade name for an expanding bullet produced 
by the Remington Co. 

Corrosion. The eating away of the bore of a rifle, handgun, or 
shotgun by rust caused by the action of salts from the 
owder or primer, which is increased with an increase in 
umidity. 

Couple. Two woodcock, snipe, waterfowl, shorebirds, or rab¬ 
bits. (British.) Also used to describe two hounds. 

Course. To run by sight and not by nose. (Fox hunting.) 

Course. The territory to be covered in the hunt. (Field trials.) 

Cover. Vegetation. A certain area of wooded land to be hunted. 
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Cover Doc. Generally, a dog of close or limited range. (Field 
trials.) 

Covert. A place where fox may be found. 

Coverts. The feathers which cover the base of the flight 
feathers of birds. 

Covey. A group of game birds, generally a brood, such as 
quail; a bevy. Also (British), a single hatching of partridges. 

Cow. The female of bison, moose, caribou, and elk. 

Cramp. To force a dog’s training. 

Crawling (also called “creeping”). Allowing the hand that 
pulls the string back to creep forward just before loosing. 
(Archery.) 

Crash. When hounds give tongue all together upon finding 
a fox. (Fox hunting.) 

Creance. A line wound on a stick for hawk training. (Fal¬ 
conry.) 

Creedmoor Target. The early Creedmoor targets used in 
match-shooting were square and made with bull’s-eyes of 
varying sizes for varied ranges. The “A” target had a bull’s- 
eye 8" square, with a count of 4. This target was soon 
eliminated in favor of the round bull’s-eye with a count of 5. 

Creep. See Trigger Creep. 

Crest. A tuft on the head of a bird. 

Crimp. The forward portion of a cartridge case or shotshell, 
which is turned inward to grip the bullet—or, in the shot- 
shell, to hold the end wad in place. 

Cripple. A game bird that has been shot down but not killed, 
normally employed in duck shooting. (In upland shooting, 
the term “winged” is used.) 

Cropper. A bad fall. (Fox hunting.) 

Crossbred. A term denoting mixed ancestry, as a cross between 
two setter breeds. 

Cross Hairs. The cross hairs of a good telescope sight are not 
hairs, but threads from the inner lining of the cocoon of the 
field spider, which measure approximately .001" in diameter. 
These threads are uniformly fine and very strong; also, 
they do not tend to break as a result of recoil. 

Crossing Bird. A bird crossing directly in front of the shooter. 

Crotch-Buck. A deer with antlers, at least one of which is 
forked. 

Crotch Walnut. When used in reference to gunstocks, means 
a stock with fine figuring and feathering of the grain. Usu¬ 
ally the blank was cut at the junction of two branches. 

Cry. The voice of a hound. The cry of the hound varies at 
various stages of the chase. By its tone his mates can tell 
how strong the scent is and how sure he is of the line. 

Cutter. A hound which has become surly and will not hunt 
(called “cutting”). (Fox hunting.) 

Cutting Back. A dog which casts back toward his handler is 
generally faulted for “cutting back.” (Field trials.) 

Cycles. Periodic fluctuations in the populations of certain 
species of game birds and animals. 

Cygnet. A young swan. 

Damascus Barrels. Barrels made by forging iron or steel (or 
a combination of both) strips around a solid iron core to 
form a barrel. The strips are forged until they form a solid 
tube. Better-grade Damascus barrels are called “laminated” 
barrels. These barrels were not designed to withstand the 
great pressures created by modern smokeless powders. 

Dangle Stick (or dingle stick). A green branch, cut at a 
crotch, and about 1" in diameter, used as a pothook for 
use over the campfire. 

Dash. Enthusiasm, spirit, quickness in action. (Field trials.) 

Deflection. The number of minutes of angle, right or left, 
to be adjusted by moving the rear sight, to compensate for 
the force and angle of the wind and the “drift” of the bullet. 

Den Dog. A hound which is especially determined at worry¬ 
ing the earth. His peculiar cry is of great assistance to the 
hunters in locating the spot at which the fox has gone 
to earth. (Fox hunting.) 

Dense Powder. Smokeless powder normally colloided with 
nitroglycerine; it has more power and less bulk than black 
powder. 

Derby. A bird dog more than 18 months and less than 30 
months of age. 

Determination. The will to try and keep on trying. (Fox 
hunting.) 

Didelphidae. The family to which opossums belong. 

Distance Flight Record. The longest recorded flight ever 
made by a bird was that of an Arctic tern, which was banded 
at Turnevik Bay, Labrador, and was found at Margate on 


the east coast of Africa. The shortest distance between these 
points is 8000 miles. 

Dog. A male dog. 

Dog Fox. A male fox. 

Dogging Deer. Driving deer, not necessarily with the aid of 
dogs. 

Dog Hound. A male hound. 

Double. Any shotgun with two barrels, whether the standard 
double-barreled gun or the over-and-under. 

Also, when the fox turns short back on his course. (Fox 
hunting.) 

Double-Base Powder. Powder containing approximately 30% 
nitroglycerine, as opposed to “single base,” which contains 
about half that amount. Double-base powder develops more 
heat and consequently causes more barrel erosion than 
single base. 

Doubles. The killing of two birds with two shots, or the 
breaking of two day birds which are thrown from the 
trap simultaneously. 

Doughnut Target. A round target butt made of straw to 
which the target face is secured. (Archery.) 

Drag. The scent left by the fox as he returns to his den; or 
an artificial trail. (Fox hunting.) 

Drag Hounds. Hounds used to run an artificial trail. 

Dram. A unit of measurement of weight, which is the equiv¬ 
alent of 27.5 grains. There are 256 drams in one pound 
avoirdupois. 

Draw. The manner in which the string is held when drawing 
or pulling the string back, just before shooting an arrow; 
sometimes called the “loose.” (Archery.) 

Drawing. The process of moving up to locate game; also 
called roading. (Field trials.) 

Drift. The deviation of any projectile from the plane of its 
departure, caused by the rotation of the bullet. 

Driving. A method of hunting in which the hunters are 
divided into two groups. One group moves to an area for 
distribution to points covering a wide terrain; the other 
group moves tow T ard the first, making sufficient noise to 
frighten or drive the game ahead of it and toward the 
group on watch. The individuals on watch are termed 
“standers,” those driving the game, “drivers.” 

Drop. The distance below the line of sight of a rifle or shot¬ 
gun from an extension of this line to the comb and to the 
heel. 

Dropper. A cross between a pointer and a setter. 

Drop to Shot. Dropping to the ground as the shot is fired. 
(Field trials.) 

Dry Firing. A form of shooting practice in which all the 
motions of actual firing are followed, but with an unloaded 
firearm. 

Dumdum. The original “dumdum” bullet was originated about 
1895, and was the 215-grain jacketed .303 British army bul¬ 
let, which was altered by filing off the point. This caused the 
bullet to break up on impact, inflicting a terrible wound. 
The bullet was outlawed for military use at the Hague 
conference of 1899. Several types of “expanding” bullets 
have been incorrectly termed “dumdum” bullets. 

Dusking. The dusk or early evening shooting of waterfowl, 
now illegal. Waterfowl or shorebirds were shot when out¬ 
lined against the light western sky. 

Dwelling. Lingering on the scent after the pack has gone 
ahead. (Fox hunting.) 

Earth. The hole of some burrowing animal, such as a wood¬ 
chuck, appropriated by a fox. 

Eclipse Plumage. The plumage of a male bird before the 
time when he takes on his full plumage. 

Elevation. The number of minutes of angle which the rear 
sight must be raised or lowered to compensate for the tra¬ 
jectory of the bullet and insure the desired point of impact 
at varied ranges. 

Eligible. A dog is eligible to registration in the various stud 
books when he comes from registered ancestry or possesses 
a certified pedigree. 

End of Arrows. Six arrows. (Archery.) 

Energy. The amount of work or force which a bullet with a 
given charge can perform, expressed in foot-pounds. 

Enter. When young hounds are first put in a pack they are 
said to be “entered.” 

Eocene Age. The major subdivision of the Tertiary Age, prior 
to the Oligocene Age. Also the term used for the period pre¬ 
ceding the Miocene Age. 

Erethizontidae. The family to which the porcupine belongs. 
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Erosion. The wearing away of the bore of a rifle, handgun, or 
shotgun as a result of the friction of bullets, shot, or powder 
gases. 

Even-Toed Ungulates. Hoofed mammals having an even 
number of toes on the hoof. The sub-order of Artiodactyla, 
such as deer, elk, antelope, etc. 

Exaltation. A flock or group of larks. (British.) 

Exotic. Any game bird which has been imported from an¬ 
other country. 

External (or exterior) Ballistics. The movement of the bul¬ 
let after it leaves the barrel. 

Extraction Groove. A groove just forward of the base of a 
cartridge, permitting the extractor on the rifle to withdraw 
the cartridge from the chamber for ejection. 

False Muzzle. An attachment for use on the muzzle-loading 
rifle. Actually a 2" length of barrel, fitted with four pins 
at the base. The pins fit four holes drilled into the end of 
the barrel, causing the bore of the false muzzle to line up 
with the bore of the rifle. The grooves and lands of the 
false muzzle meet those of the barrel. The bullet is placed 
in the false muzzle and a plunger or “starter” is struck with 
the heel of the hand, thus starting the bullet in the barrel 
of the rifle without deformation. 

False-Pointer. A dog which frequently points unproductively. 
(Field trials.) 

Farquharson. A falling-block rifle action, made in England, 
used in some single-shot match rifles. 

Fault. A check, an interruption in the run caused by loss of 
scent. (Fox hunting.) 

Feather. The long hair on the setter’s legs. 

Felidae. Members of the cat family. 

Field Dressing. The minimum dressing out of a game animal 
in the field, merely enough to insure preservation of the 
meat and trophy. 

Field of View. The width of the area which may be viewed 
through the telescope or binocular at varied ranges. The 
greater the magnification, the smaller the field of view. 

Figure. In reference to gunstocks, this means the irregular 
waving, mottling, or variation of color of the wood. Cross¬ 
grain areas, firm knots, burls, or rays all are classified as 
“figuring.” 

Find. When hounds first smell the line of the fox, they are 
said to “find.” (Fox hunting.) 

Fingertips. Separate stalls for each of the three fingers—used 
for same purpose as shooting tab. (Archery.) 

Finished. Thoroughly trained; broken. (Field trials.) 

Fire. Dash, enthusiasm, spirit. (Field trials.) 

Firelighting. See Jacklighting. 

Flag. The tail of a deer, often all of the animal that is seen 
by a careless hunter. 

Flag. The long hair on a setter’s tail. 

Flareback. Any bow that is concave on the back when it is 
unstrung. (Archery.) 

Flat Trajectory. A term used to describe certain high-vel¬ 
ocity, specially designed bullets, which travel for a long 
distance at a flatter or lower arc than other bullets of lower 
velocity. Scientifically an incorrect term, for no trajectory is 
truly flat. (For an example see “Development of the .220 
Swift,” p. 742.) 

Fletcher. One who fletches an arrow. (Archery.) 

Fletching. Putting feathers on an arrow. (Archery.) 

Flinching. A nervous reaction afflicting some shooters, which 
usually results in inaccurate shooting. The origin of flinch¬ 
ing is often difficult to ascertain, but excessive recoil and 
muzzle-blast are among the major causes for the formation 
of this bad shooting habit. Also (Archery), the movement 
of either or both hands in the act of loosing the string. 

Fling. Generally a period of aimless running before the en¬ 
thusiastic dog settles to hunting. (Field trials.) 

Flintlock. A gun lock which superseded the wheellock. A 
piece of flint contained in the jaws of the hammer falls 
against a rough iron or steel surface, causing sparks to be 
directed into the pan containing priming powder, thus 
igniting the powder train to the charge. 

Flock. A flight, group, or collection of teal. Also used gen¬ 
erally to indicate a flight of several birds. 

Flush. To cause game birds to fly. The rise of game birds. 

Flushing Wild. The flush of game birds which have not been 
obviously or deliberately disturbed. 


Fly Camp. A temporary camp set up some distance from the 
base camp. 

Flyway. The migration route of birds from the nesting and 
breeding grounds to the wintering grounds, and return. 

Foot-Scent. Scent emanating from the feet of game birds. 

Foot-Seconds. A term used to designate the speed of bullets, 
the number preceding the term indicating the number of 
feet the bullet travels per second. 

Fore-End. That portion of the wooden gunstock forward of 
the receiver and under the barrel, which serves as a grip 
for the shooter. 

Frame. The wooden framework to which a target is tacked 
or stapled. 

Fresh Line. Opposite of “cold line”— a fresh or “hot” scent of 
game. 

Full Cry. The chorus of the pack. (Fox hunting.) 

Fulvous. Tawny, or yellow-brown. 

Gaggle. A flock or group of geese. (British.) 

Gain Twist. A method of rifling a barrel in which the length 
of the twist of the rifling is not constant, but decreases as 
it approaches the muzzle. For example, the twist in the 
rifling may be one turn in 16" at the breech and one turn 
in 14" at the muzzle. 

Gait. The manner of movement. (Field trials.) 

Game. Upland game birds. (Field trials.) Also, any creature 
or creatures hunted for food or sport. 

Gang. A flock or group of brant. Also (British), a group of 
elk. 

Gas-Operated. Any firearm which utilizes the gases generated 
by the powder explosion, before the bullet emerges from 
the muzzle, to operate a piston which extracts, ejects, and 
reloads the arm to the extent of the number of rounds in 
the magazine. 

Gaspipe. A colloquial term for the single-barreled shotgun, 
autoloader, or slide-action shotgun. 

Gauge. A term used to designate the bore of a shotgun. The 
number of the gauge has no relation to the linear measure¬ 
ment of the bore. Gauge is determined by the number of 
perfect spheres which may be obtained from one pound of 
lead. For example: a 12-gauge gun has a bore diameter the 
same as one of the 12 perfect spheres which could be made 
from a pound of lead. If 20 perfect spheres are made from 
one pound of lead, the diameter of one of these spheres 
would be the same as the diameter of the 20-gauge gun. 
(See Bore.) 

Gauge Measurements. The bore diameters of various gauges 
are as follows: 


10 gauge 

• 775 ' 

12 gauge 

•725' 

16 gauge 

.662' 

20 gauge 

.615' 

28 gauge 

• 550 ' 

•410 gauge 

.410' 


Gestation. The period covering the formation, growth, and 
birth of the young of any animal. 

Glass. To look over terrain with binoculars or a telescope to 
locate game. 

Grain. Weight measurement. One ounce is the equivalent of 
437.5 grains. There are 7000 grains in 1 pound. 

Grain. In reference to gunstocks, this means the direction of 
the fibers on the surface of the stock. Stocks are taken from 
planks that are both “plain” sawed and “quarter” sawed. 
The plain sawing is to be preferred. 

Gram. A weight measurement, the equivalent of 15.43 grains. 

Grand American Handicap. The national trapshooting tourna¬ 
ment, held at Vandalia, Ohio. 

Graze. Grasses, weeds, and similar low growths upon which 
deer and other ruminants feed. 

Grazer. A game animal which feeds primarily on graze (as 
opposed to a browser). 

Gregarious. Having a tendency to gather in large groups, or 
to avoid being alone. 

Grip. That part of the stock of a rifle or shotgun which is 
grasped by the trigger hand when firing the gun. 

Ground Cloth. A light waterproof cloth used as a “flooring” 
in several types of tents. Also any waterproof cloth used 
under a camp bed or sleeping bag to prevent the penetra¬ 
tion of moisture. 

Ground Quiver. Any receptacle that holds the arrows in place 
when resting on the ground. Used only by target archers. 
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Ground-Work. The manner in which a dog works a given 
area, irrespective of game found. (Field trials.) 

Group. A series of shots fired at a target with a constant 
sight setting and point of aim. The diameter of the group 
is measured from the centers of the outer holes. 

Group Diameter. The distance between centers of the two 
shots most widely separated in a group. 

Grub. Outdoorsmen’s colloquialism which includes food of all 
kinds. 

Gun Crank. An individual who is primarily interested in the 
extreme of accuracy possible with any rifle or handgun and 
is not particularly interested in shooting in competition or 
at game. 

Gun-Dog. A shooting dog. 

Gun-Shy. Afraid of the report of a gun. 

Habitat. The environment in which an animal or bird finds 
conditions satisfactory for a normal existence. 

Hacked. Term for a dog which has been habitually restricted 
in speed and range. (Field trials.) 

Hair Trigger. A trigger requiring only extremely light pres¬ 
sure for the release of the hammer. 

Halsband. A silk cord tied to a hawk’s neck, used for throwing 
the hawk to a quick getaway. (Falconry.) 

Hand-Lapping. The process of lapping or polishing the bore 
of a rifle, to insure the maximum smoothness. Accom¬ 
plished by means of a rotating metal plug and an ex¬ 
tremely fine abrasive suspended in oil. 

Handling. Responding to the trainer’s commands, signals, and 
directions. (Field trials.) 

Handloads. Cartridges loaded by hand for precision shooting; 
as opposed to “factory loads’’ which may vary minutely in 
powder charge and in exactness of bullet seating. 

Hang-Fire. Delayed explosion of the powder in a cartridge 
after the hammer has fallen and the primer struck. This 
happens rarely, but can cause serious injury if the breech 
of the arm is opened immediately after a cartridge has 
failed to fire. Instances have been recorded in which there 
was a time-lag of several seconds between the falling of the 
hammer and the explosion of the powder charge. 

Hard-Headed. Headstrong; hard to control. (Field trials.) 

Hard-Mouthed. A dog which chews or crushes his birds when 
retrieving. (Field trials.) 

Hart. The male of a member of the deer family. (European.) 

Headed. When the fox is forced to turn back. (Fox hunting.) 

Headed to Death. When the fox is unfairly killed by being 
headed. (Fox hunting.) 

Head Space. The space between the head of the bolt or breech¬ 
block and the base of the cartridge. Excessive headspace 
is exceedingly dangerous, and can result in the bursting of 
the receiver. If, after firing, you note a swelling or crack in 
the cartridge case immediately above the base, have the 
headspace of the firearm checked by a reliable gunsmith. 
Great care should be used in the assembling of takedown 
rifles or shotguns to insure that the barrel makes a tight 
junction with the receiver. Late models insure the proper 
fit, but a few early models may be assembled without a 
tight junction, which will result in excess headspace. This 
can be fatal. 

Headstamp. The letters or number, or both, on the base of 
a cartridge. 

Heat. The length of the period in which the dog is hunted 
in training or field trials. (Field trials.) “In heat” refers to 
that period in which a bitch is willing to breed, or is said 
to be “in season.” 

Heath Hen. The Tympanuchus cupido, also known as the 
eastern prairie chicken, greatly resembling the present pin¬ 
nated grouse, once plentiful along the Atlantic seaboard 
but now extinct. At the turn of the century a few birds were 
located on the eastern tip of Long Island and on Martha’s 
Vineyard, but had completely disappeared by 1920. 

Heel. The upper part of the butt of a shotgun or rifle. Also, 
to walk quietly by the side or at the heel of the trainer or 
handler. (Field trials.) 

Herd. A group of bison, deer, stags, moose, caribou. 

Hide. The skin of any animal, as opposed to pelage, which 
is the skin with the fur, hair, bristles, or wool. 

High Intensity. A term designating any rifle or cartridge 
having a velocity of more than 2500 foot-seconds. 

High Power. A term used to designate a rifle or cartridge hav¬ 
ing a velocity of more than 2000 foot-seconds. 

Hind. The female of the red deer. (European.) 


Hock. The joint found on the hind legs of some animals, 
similar to the ankle joint on humans, but reversed. 

Hogleg. The Colt Frontier Model revolver. (Southwestern 
U. S.) 

Honing. A process of honing or polishing the sear and sear 
notch of a firearm to insure a smooth, or lighter, release of 
the hammer. A fine oilstone, well lubricated, should be 
employed, and care taken that the pull is not too greatly 
reduced by over-honing. 

Honker. The Canada goose. 

Hood. A head covering (blinder) for a hawk, kept on until the 
hawk is to be unleashed. (Falconry.) 

Hornet. The .22 Hornet is a high-velocity cartridge developed 
by several designers, introduced as a factory load by Win¬ 
chester. It originated from a .22 WCF cartridge. 

Horns. Hollow, excrescent, hard growths on the head of a 
mammal, normally unbranched, permanently attached, and 
present on both the male and female. 

Hull. A cartridge or shell—sometimes the term is used only 
when the cartridge or shell has been fired. 

Hunting. Searching for game. (Field trials.) 

Hurdle. A group of three hounds. (British.) 

Ignition Time. The time involved between the impact of the 
hammer or firing pin on the primer and the formation of 
sufficient powder gases to start the bullet up the barrel. 

Imping Needle. A double-pointed needle used in repairing 
damaged feathers. (Falconry.) 

Incomers. Birds approaching the shooter from the front, either 
high overhead or low. 

Indecisive Point. One in which positiveness is lacking. (Field 
trials.) 

Independence. Initiative. (Field trials.) 

Indian Walker. A term still employed in some parts of the 
country to indicate a good woodsman or one who can cover 
much distance through the woods in a day. Originated in 
early colonial times when colonists bargained for land grants 
of “as much land as a man can encircle on foot in one day.” 
Colonists then blazed the route and employed the fastest 
walker in the area to do the walking. 

Instrumental Velocity. The velocity of a bullet measured at 
some definite point ahead of the muzzle of the rifle. 

Insulated Bullet. A bullet designed by Charles Newton. A 
paper lining between the jacket and the lead core protected 
the core against the intense heat generated by friction dur¬ 
ing the passage through the bore. 

Internal (or interior) Ballistics. The movement of the bullet 
before it leaves the barrel. 

Iver-Johnson Arms & Cycle Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Jacklighting. The illegal practice of killing game at night by 
means of artificial light, which is reflected by the eyes of the 
game. Jacklighting or “firelighting” accounts for a large deer 
kill each year and undoubtedly loses more sleep for game 
wardens than any other illegal practice. 

Jess. Leg strap for a falcon. (Falconry.) 

Johnson Automatics, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Judas Duck. A live decoy—when the use of live decoys was 
permissible. 

Jump Shooting. A form of hunting upland game birds or ani¬ 
mals without a dog. Also, a method of duck hunting, in 
which the hunter drifts downstream in a boat, getting oc¬ 
casional shots when ducks are frightened into flight at his 
approach, or in which the hunter is poled through a marsh, 
flushing the birds ahead of the boat. 

Juvenile. A bird which, though having attained full growth, 
has not attained full adult characteristics or plumage. 

Keeper. A small string that keeps the bowstring in place when 
the bow is unstrung. (Archery.) 

Kennebago Lightning. An extremely potent but highly po¬ 
table drink concocted in northern Maine. 

Kennel. Shelter for a dog or dogs. 

Kennel-Breaker. A dog which attempts to escape from his 
kennel. 

Kentucky Windage. A term used by riflemen to describe the 
process of “holding off” to the left or right of a target to 
allow for the effect of the wind on the bullet, but making 
no change in the sight. 

Keyhole. A term used to describe the tumbling or end-over- 
end movement of a bullet in flight, which, when passing 
through the target, makes an elongated hole resembling a 
keyhole. 
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Kid. The young of the antelope and the goat. 

Killick. A term used in parts of New England and eastern 
Canada for a small anchor, or a stone used as an anchor. 

Killing Power. The ability of a bullet to destroy tissue and 
deliver shock. This is determined by the velocity, weight, 
energy, rotation speed, shape, design, and sectional density 
of the bullet—not by any one but by all of these factors. 

Lady Paramount. Official judge at target tournaments for 
women. (Archery.) 

Laminated Barrels. See Damascus Barrels. 

Laminated Case. A cartridge case which shows places where 
the metal has separated. Do not use such a case. 

Lands. The raised portions between the grooves of a rifled 
barrel. 

Lapping. See Hand-Lapping. 

Lap-Weld. A type of welding employed by gunsmiths in mak¬ 
ing early rifle barrels, in which a strip of flat bar iron was 
hammered around a core until it overlapped, then welded 
and smoothed. 

Lay. In reference to game birds, the act of remaining still. 

Lead. A term used to designate the amount of distance it is 
necessary to hold ahead of any game bird or animal to com¬ 
pensate for the speed of the target and the time required 
for the bullet or shot charge to reach the target. 

Lead. To cause a dog to follow under restraint. Also, a cord 
or leather attached to the dog’s collar by which he can be 
restrained. 

Leading. Small particles of lead or bullet metal torn off as 
a bullet passes through the bore; these particles adhere to 
the bore. With jacketed bullets, it is termed “metal fouling.” 

Leash. A group of three quail, partridge, pheasant, grouse, or 
hares. 

Lee Straight Pull. The U. S. Navy Model 1895 6-mm. or .236, 
invented by J. P. Lee. A box-magazine, clip-fed, high-vel¬ 
ocity rifle, employing a rimless cartridge with a 112-grain 
copper-jacketed bullet. The bolt was so cammed that a pull 
rearward on the bolt handle uncammed the action, extracted 
and ejected the cartridge. The bolt and cam were so de¬ 
signed that the recoil shoulder securely locked the bolt in 
place. 

Leporidae. The family which includes hares and rabbits. 

Limbs of Bow. The two portions of the bow above and below 
the handle. (Archery.) 

Line. The track or trail of the quarry, indicated by scent. 
(Fox hunting.) 

Line of Sight. The straight line between the eye of the shooter 
and the target, as opposed to the trajectory, which is the 
curving path of the bullet, and the line of the bore, which 
normally is at a more acute angle upward to compensate 
for the trajectory of the bullet. 

Line-Running. Casting in straight lines rather than hunting 
all the birdy places. (Field trials.) 

Line Shooting. A form of scoter or “coot” shooting employed 
along the Atlantic coast. Several boats line up a gunshot 
apart across a known scoter flyway for pass shooting at the 
birds. 

Litter. The collective young of one animal born at the same 
time. 

Live Weight. The computed weight of a deer before it is 
dressed out. The computation is based on the following: 
A dressed deer normally weighs .78612 of its live weight; or, 
to put it more simply, it weighs approximately 21% less 
after being dressed. 

Lob Tree. A tree used as a marker in designating a portage, 
trail, or good camp site. Tree usually is trimmed of branches 
except at the extreme tip. 

Lock Time. The time involved between the release of the 
hammer by the sear and the impact of the firing pin on 
the primer. 

Loftiness. A quality of high action in the field or high atti¬ 
tude on point. (Field trials.) 

Logan. A lowland swamp or watery bog. (New England.) 

Long Rifle. Term designating a .22-caliber cartridge devel¬ 
oped by Col. W. A. Tewes of the Peters Cartridge Co., now 
manufactured by all munition companies. Average bullet 
weight is 40 grains, velocities from 1000 to 1400 foot-seconds. 

Loosing. Letting the string go, or turning the string loose in 
the act of shooting. (Archery.) 

Loping. Deviation of an arrow up and down on its flight in 
the air. (Archery.) 

Loss. When hounds can no longer follow the scent they have 
come to a “loss.” (Fox hunting.) 


Lure. Any object, live or inanimate, used to attract an animal, 
bird, or fish. See especially use of lures in “Falconry.” 

Machine Rest. A device employed to check barrel or bullet 
accuracy, which holds the firearm in a firm, steady cradle 
for test firing. 

Magazine. The tube, box, or container which holds cartridges 
or shells in position for mechanical insertion into the 
chamber of a repeating firearm. 

Magazine Plug. A wooden plug or dowel placed inside the 
magazine spring of a slide-action shotgun to limit the capac¬ 
ity of the magazine in order to comply with the law. Under 
Federal law regarding the shooting of migratory birds, no 
shotgun may have a maximum capacity of more than three 
shells. If three shells can be forced into the magazine the 
gun is illegal, as this would permit a fourth shell to be in¬ 
serted in the chamber. 

Maggie’s Drawers. A term used in target shooting to indicate 
that the shooter completely missed the target. 

Magnum. When used in reference to a rifle, shotgun, or load, 
it refers to a high-speed, high-power, or high-velocity arm 
or cartridge. The majority of the “magnum” rifles or shot¬ 
guns are designed to withstand the increased pressures 
which magnum loadings produce. Fortunately, most of the 
magnum cartridges are readily recognizable, as they are 
larger in diameter than the standard cartridges for the 
firearm of similar caliber which is designed for the standard 
load. 

Mailed. Said of a hawk bound for immobility. (Falconry.) 

Manners. The actions of a dog on point and at the flush and 
shot. The thoroughly broken dog displays “perfect man¬ 
ners.” 

Mark. A term used to warn another shooter of the flushing 
or approach of a game bird. The term often is supple¬ 
mented by a direction, such as “mark right” or “mark left.” 

Mark Down. A term designating the use of some terrain 
feature to mark the location of a fallen game bird in order 
to facilitate retrieving it. 

Market Gunner. One who hunted for the purpose of selling 
the game he killed. Now illegal. 

Markings. Spots or patches of color on a dog's body. 

Mark to Ground. When the fox has been run to earth, and 
the hounds give the peculiar cry known as the “den bark.” 
(Fox hunting.) 

Mask. The fox's head or pate. 

M.F.H. Master of Fox Hounds. 

Maximum Ordinate. The summit or highest point in the 
trajectory of a bullet. This summit, contrary to popular 
belief, is not near the center of the trajectory, but is beyond 
the center. 

Meat Dog. A term generally applied to the slow, methodical 
plodder which can find and handle birds, but whose work 
does not approach brilliancy. 

Mechanical Dog. One which has been placed under such 
restraint in training that he has become entirely dependent 
upon the trainer for instructions, or which quarters the 
ground in the same methodical way always. (Field trials.) 

Meet. The rendezvous of those who will take part in the hunt. 
(Fox hunting.) 

Melanistic. A term used by biologists to indicate an abnormal 
black plumage. 

Merry. Quick, snappy, lively, attractive. (Field trials.) 

M.C. A term designating a bullet with a metal case, in which 
the entire bullet is encased. 

Mid-Range. A point midway between the muzzle and the im¬ 
pact point. Also used to designate a lighter-than-standard 
powder load. 

Migratory Game Birds. Doves, pigeons, woodcock, rail, sora, 
and similar migratory birds other than waterfowl. 

Millimeter. A metric-system measurement commonly em¬ 
ployed in Europe. Most European rifles are described by 
millimeters (mm.) rather than by caliber. A millimeter 
equals .03937". The American .30 caliber rifle, for example, 
is of approximately the same bore diameter as the European 
8-mm. rifle, which has a bore diameter of .314960, or slighdy 
larger than .30 caliber. 

Mil Scale. A scale etched on the left eyepiece of some binocu¬ 
lars, to aid in computing angles and judging range. The 
average scale is marked off by fine vertical lines, 5 mils high 
and 5 mils apart. For example, an object 5' high if seen from 
a point 1000’ distant would measure 5 mils. The mil is a 
unit of angular measure. 




MiNii. An early cyliridro-conoidal bullet developed by Cap¬ 
tain Mini£, a French ordnance officer. 

Minute of Ancle. The scale on a rear sight is graduated with 
fine lines, each one a minute of angle. In other words, the 
elevation of the rear sight 1 minute will raise the point of 
impact of the bullet i" at 100 yds., i/^" at 50 yds., 14" at 
25 yds. Some click adjustments require four clicks to change 
the elevation 1 minute; therefore each dick represents a 
quarter-minute of angle. 

Mixing Box. The typical duckboat used along the upper 
Mississippi River. Pointed at bow and stern, the hull 
normally is formed of three boards, and is partially decked 
over at bow and stern. 

Mob. To surround and kill a fox without giving him a chance 
to run. (Fox hunting.) 

Moccasin. A snake of the pit viper family, found in the 
southern lakes, streams and swamps. Its venom is fatal if 
injected in sufficient quantity into the bloodstream. 

Moose Bird (Perisoreus canadensis), also known as whiskey 
jack, camp robber, and Canada jay. A member of the jay 
family with dark gray plumage; it has little fear of man 
and gathers in camps to steal bits of food. 

Moraine. The jumble of boulders, stones, and earth left by 
the withdrawal of a glacier. 

Mouthy. A hound that gives tongue falsely. (Fox hunting.) 

Mush. A term used in the north meaning to walk; also a com¬ 
mand giveh to a dog team to start them forward. 

Mushroom. The tendency of a bullet to expand upon impact 
and penetration; the bullet’s shape becomes similar to that 
of a mushroom. 

Muskeg. A flat, lowland marsh or swamp, some of which can be 
negotiated only when frozen over. See Logan. 

Mustelidae. The family which includes the badger, marten, 
mink, otter, skunk, weasel, and wolverine. 

Muster. A group of peacocks. 

Mute. When a nound does not open up on trail. (Fox hunt- 

>ng.) 

Muzzle Bandage. An aid to quick gun pointing for those who 
use a single-barrel shotgun. Several turns of adhesive 
tape are made around the muzzle, just behind the front 
sight. As the gun comes up this bandage catches the eye. 

Muzzle Brake. A device for the muzzle of a shotgun or rifle 
which, by means of vents and baffles, deflects gases to the 
rear, thus reducing recoil. 

Muzzle Energy (M.E.). A term designating the muzzle energy 
of a bullet, i.e., the capacity of the bullet for striking a blow 
of a certain force (designated in foot-pounds). 

Muzzle Velocity. The estimated speed of a bullet at the 
point of departure from the bore of the rifle, or the velocity 
of the charge of shot as it emerges from the muzzle. (Ex¬ 
pressed in foot-seconds.) 

N.R.A. National Rifle Assn., 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

N.S.S.A. National Skeet Shooting Assn., 816 Barr Bldg., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

N.M.L.A. National Muzzle-Loading Assn., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Natural Instincts. Those inborn qualities characteristic of 
the bird dog. 

Neck. The forward part of a cartridge case, normally smaller 
in diameter than the base of the cartridge; it serves as a 
sleeve to hold the bullet. 

Nide. A single hatching of pheasants. (British.) 

Nipple. The short tube extending from the powder chamber 
on which is placed the percussion cap which ignites the 
powder in a muzzle-loading arm. 

Nock. The groove in each end of the bow into which the loops 
of the bowstring are fitted. Also, the notched end of tne 
arrow that fits onto the string. (Archery.) 

Nocking Point. The spot on the string where the nock of the 
arrow is fitted on the string. Many archers wrap another 
service below or above this point, to make it easier to nock 
the arrow. (Archery.) 

Non mercuric Primer. A primer that does not contain ful¬ 
minate of mercury, an agent employed in early primers 
which had a highly corrosive effect on bores. 

North Canoe. A large freight canoe used in parts of Canada, 
formerly used by voyageurs in bringing out fur catches. 

Nose. The ability to smell game birds. 

No-see-ums. Tiny midges or gnats able to penetrate the finest 
mosquito bars. 

Nutcracker. A name sometimes applied to the early, single¬ 
ball bullet mold. 
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Nyrocinae. The sub-family of diving ducks, sea ducks, or 
bay ducks. 

Obedient. Quick response to the trainer’s commands. (Field 
trials.) 

Ocellated. A term for eye-like markings on birds. 

Odd-Toed Ungulates. Hoofed mammals having an odd num¬ 
ber (one) of toes on the hoof. The sub-order of Perissodac - 
tyla (such as horses, tapirs). 

Offhand. The standing position in shooting, without the use 
of a rest or sling, in which the left arm is pressed to the 
side, the weight of the rifle resting on the thumb and the 
tips of the fingers. This is not to be confused with the 
“standing” position, in which the left arm is partially ex¬ 
tended with the left hand grasping the fore-end of the rifle. 

Olicocene Age. A period or epoch, part of the Tertiary Age, 
between the Eocene and the Miocene Ages. 

Olympic Rule. This is the rule laid down by the International 
Olympic Committee concerning the definition of “amateur,” 
regarding shooters: “Competitors whose connection with the 
sport is for pleasure and recreation and not for material 
gain may be certified as amateurs. Rifle and pistol competi¬ 
tion has, in the past, afforded no shooter sufficient prize 
money which might be termed ‘material gain.’ ” No definite 
sum is specified which would result in the disqualification 
of a shooter. 

Omnivorous. Descriptive adjective for a mammal which will 
eat both vegetable and animal matter. 

O.P.E. Abbreviation for the open-point expanding bullet. 

Ornithology. The study of birds. (Ornithologist.) 

Outlaw. An individual who tends to ignore the game laws. 

Oval Rifling. A method of rifling employing only two shallow 
but wide grooves, initiated in 1830 and employed around 
1900 by Charles Newton, outstanding American ballistician. 

Pace. The rate of speed at which a dog hunts. 

Pack. A group of wolves. Also (fox hunting), a number of 
hounds hunted together regularly. Also (British), a group 
or flock of grouse. 

Palmated. A term used to describe the shape of the antlers 
of moose or caribou, similar to the shape of the palm of a 
hand with fingers outspread. 

Palmetto Buggy. A converted Model A Ford used in hunting 
quail on the Florida palmetto barrens. 

Palm Rest. A short rod fixed to the fore-end of a rifle by 
means of a flexible coupling, at the end of which is a 
small wooden ball or rounded disk about 3" in diameter. 
Normally used only in Schiitzen matches. In using the palm 
rest, the shooter rests his left elbow on his hip and holds 
the ball or disk in his left hand. This permits steadier 
holding than is possible by the conventional grasp of the 
fore-end of the rifle. 

Paradox Bullet. A bullet developed by British ballisticians 
just before 1900, for use on African big game. It was made in 
8, 9, and 10 bore sizes and embodied a mushroom-shaped 
steel core covered with lead, cylindro-conoidal in shape. 
The bullet weighed about 1100 grains. 

Partridge. A name loosely applied to various members of 
the grouse family, as well as to the various quails. More 
properly applied only to the Hungarian partridge and the 
chukar partridge, both imported from other countries. 

Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius). This bird at one 
time numbered in the billions on this continent, has been 
extinct since about 1900. Flights of these wild pigeons more 
than a mile wide and estimated to be 300 miles long wer« 
seen during the early 19th century. The market in squabs, 
taken from the nests, was one of the factors responsible for 
the decline. Michigan reported the last flight of these birds 
in 1900. 

Pass Shooting. A form of waterfowl shooting in which the 
hunter places himself in position under a known flyway or 
travel route of the ducks, and which does not require the 
use of decoys. 

Patch Box. A container or pocket, usually with an ornate 
hinged cover, inletted into the stock of early muzzle-loaders, 
designed to contain the bullet patches. 

Patched. A term originally applied to the bullet used in a 
muzzle-loading rifle. A doth patch endosed the bullet, 
which served as a greater gas seal and caused the bullet to 
flatten at the base and expand in the grooves while moving 
up the barrel, thus insuring greater velodty and accuracy. 
Now applied to any jacketed bullet. 
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Pattern. The pattern of the shot made by one shot shell at 
a given range. 

Pattern Control. Control of the shot pattern by means of 
choke. 

Peabody-Martini Action. A rifle action designed by Peabody 
and Martini around 1880. This was a hammerless, tilting 
block action, and was favored by many exacting match shoot¬ 
ers. It was and is a fine action, and many are in use today 
on singleshot match rifles. 

Pelage. The coat or covering of a mammal, such as hair, fur, 
bristles, or wool. 

Pellet. The round shot or pellet, of any size, a given number 
of which make up the shot charge. 

Pemmican. A form of concentrated food, originally made of 
beans, corn, and dried meat, mixed and compressed in a roll, 
which served as trail rations for the Indian. Several forms 
of pemmican are now on the market. 

Percussion. See Cap. 

Peregrine. A species of hawk used in falconry. 

Petticoat. That small portion of a target face outside of the 
scoring area. (Archery.) 

Pinwheel. A bullet hole in what appears to be the exact 
center of the bull’s-eye. 

Pin-Wheeler. An arrow that has hit dead center of the 
bull’s-eye. (Archery.) 

Pittman-Robertson Act. A Federal law through which an 
11% excise tax is levied on the sale of sporting arms and 
ammunition. The fund thus obtained is appropriated, in 
part or in full, each year for apportionment among the 
states for the development and restoration of wildlife re¬ 
sources. Apportionment is made on the basis of the num¬ 
ber of huting licenses issued by the state. 

Pistol. A name originally applied to a gun which could be 
fired with one hand, but which later became a conflicting 
term. In modern usage, any magazine-fed handgun, other 
than a handgun employing a cylindrical magazine, or any 
single-shot handgun, is termed a “pistol.” The handgun 
employing a cylindrical magazine is termed a “revolver.” 

Piston. As applied to automatic or semi-automatic arms, a 
metal plunger activated by the powder gases which, when 
forced down a cylinder, operates a mechanism which ex¬ 
tracts and ejects the fired cartridge, reloads and cocks the 
arm. 

Pit. A depression, caused either by corrosion or fouling, sim¬ 
ilar to a small pockmark, in the bore of a rifle or shotgun. 
Also (shooting), the deep trench or pit in which the target 
markers stand while marking and patching targets. 

Pitch. The angle of the barrel of a rifle or shotgun off the 
angle of the stock. 

Pit Signals. The signals given from the pit at a range, in¬ 
dicating the scoring of the shot: 

White disk moved across bull’s-eye—hit in X-ring. 

White disk held in front of the bull's-eye—hit in 10-ring. 

Red disk held just below bull’s-eye—hit in 9-ring. 

Black disk with white cross held below bull’s-eye—hit in 
8-ring. 

Black disk held below bull's-eye—hit in 7-ring. 

Black disk with white cross moved across face of bull’s-eye 
—hit in 6-ring. 

Black disk moved across the face of bull’s-eye—hit in 5- 
ring. 

Red flag waved across front of target—missed the target. 

Pleistocene. The epoch or age which followed the Tertiary 
age; it preceded the present age. 

Plinker. Any light .22 caliber rifle. 

Plug Shooting Dog. One whose manners are acceptable but 
whose performance fails to measure up to high standards. 

Plump. A flock or group of ducks. (British.) A smaller number 
of birds than a “team” ( q.v .). 

Pocket Hunting. Seeking game in isolated terrain pockets, 
small areas in which certain groups or types will confine 
their range and which are off the beaten track. 

Point. The motionless pose assumed by the dog which indi¬ 
cates the proximity of game birds. 

Pointer. One of the larger, smooth-haired hunting-dog breeds, 
which hunts by scent and indicates the location of the 
game by assuming a rigid stance and “pointing” with its 
head. 

Pointing Out. A method of shotgun shooting in which the 
shooter selects a point ahead of the moving target at which 
to shoot, selecting this as the point at which the shot charge 
and target will meet. Opposed to “swinging past” (q.v.). 


Point of Aim. The bottom edge of the bull’s-eye for the tar¬ 
get shooter, using iron sights; the center of the bull’s-eye 
for the shooter using a telescope sight. 

Poison Ash. See Sumac. 

Poison Elder. See Sumac. 

Poison Ivy. A trailing ivy, the leaves of which are always in 
groups of three. Physical contact with the leaves of this plant 
is harmful to some individuals, causing a serious skin dis¬ 
order which results in the emission of a fluid causing the 
disorder to spread to other parts of the body on contact. 
A variety of this plant is the poison oak, a small shrub, the 
leaves of which somewhat resemble oak leaves, are also in 
clusters of three. An emergency treatment is the smearing 
on of yellow laundry soap. 

Poison Oak. See Poison Ivy. 

Polyandry. Having more than one male mate at the same 
time. 

Polygamy. Having more than one female mate at the same 
time. 

Portage. The carrying of supplies, equipment, and canoe 
from one stretch of navigable water to another; also termed 
“carry.” 

Possum Snipe. The woodcock. 

Pot-Hunter. One who hunts primarily for meat rather than 
for sport. 

Potterer. A dog which spends a good deal of his time on 
foot-scent or in nosing about where birds have been, or is 
unable to distinguish between old and fresh scent. (Field 
trials.) 

Prairie Chicken. The pinnated grouse. 

Precision Loads. Cartridges which have been handloaded with 
precise instruments and great care. 

Predator. An animal or bird which lives by preying upon 
other animals or birds. 

Pressure. The outward pressure of the powder gases against 
the cartridge or shell case, chamber, and bore. This pres¬ 
sure usually is measured 1" from the breech of the arm 
and is designated in pounds per square inch. 

Pressure Gun. An instrument which determines the pressures 
developed by any given load. A special gun is employed, 
which has a hole leading up to the chamber. A piston 
enters the powder chamber; upon receiving pressure from 
the powder gases, this is forced up the cylinder, compressing 
a small copper cylinder. The amount this copper cylinder 
is compressed is measured; then a similar copper cylinder is 
subjected to the pressure of increasing dead weight until it 
has been compressed to the same size. The weight required 
to equal this compression gives the amount of “pound 
pressure” of the load. 

Primaries. The outer and longest flight feathers of a bird; 
quill feathers. 

Primer. Collective term for the primer cup, priming com¬ 
pound, and anvil, which, when struck by the hammer, ig¬ 
nites the powder of the cartridge or shell. 

Procyonidae. The family of the raccoons. 

Prospect. An untrained dog. 

Pull. The distance, in a straight line, from the face of the 
trigger to the center of the butt of the gunstock. Also, the 
amount of pressure, in pounds, which must be placed on the 
trigger to cause the sear to disengage and permit the ham¬ 
mer to fall. 

Pull-Bang. A trap which throws clay targets. 

Pumpkin (punkin) Ball. The solid ball, or the rifled slug, used 
in a shotgun for big-game hunting. 

Pump Gun. Common name for the slide-action rifle or shotgun; 
also called “corn sheller,” “gas pipe,” and “husker.” 

Punctured Primer. A primer which has been penetrated by 
the firing pin. 

Puppy. A bird dog is known as a puppy until he reaches the 
age of 18 months. 

Quartering. The act of ranging back and forth across the 
course. (Field trials.) 

Quartering Bird. A bird which approaches the shooter at an 
angle, either right or left. 

Quiver. Leather bag for carrying arrows. (Archery.) 

Rabbit Fur Terms. The fur of rabbits, when tanned and 
processed, is known by several names, including French 
seal, French beaver, beaverette, chapchilla, coney, cony, 
ermiline, erminette, marmotine, moline, near seal, polar 
seal, lapin, sealine, squirrellette, and squirrelline. 

Rack. The antlers of a member of the deer family. 



















Rami*. A metal ramp, the top of which usually is checkered 
to prevent glare, holding the front sight. Widely used on 
tapered barrels. 

Range. The distance a dog hunts from his handler. (Field 
trials). 

Rat-Tailed. Lacking long hairs on the tail. (Fox hunting.) 

Receiver. The frame of a rifle or shotgun including the breech, 
locking, and loading mechanism of the arm. 

Recoil-Operated. Any firearm which utilizes the recoil, or 
rearward force exerted by the explosion of the powder, to 
operate the action and extract, eject, and reload to the ex¬ 
tent of the number of rounds in the magazine. 

Records. The records of North American game are preserved 
by the Boone and Crockett Club. Send detailed measure¬ 
ments, photographs, and other pertinent data to the Secre¬ 
tary, Boone and Crockett Club, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

Record Target. The target with the bull’s-eye at which the 
shooter fires, which is backed by a cardboard “backing tar¬ 
get.” The double target is used to eliminate argument in 
the event a shooter puts a shot on his neighbor’s target. The 
holes on the record and backing target will match only 
when placed there by the correct shooter. 

Recurved Tips. (Also known as “recurved ends”). Ends of a 
bow so built that they curve away from the belly of the 
bow. (Archery.) 

Reduced Loads. Cartridges which have been loaded with a 
smaller than standard powder charge, for use at short ranges 
and primarily for target shooting. 

Refuse. When a horse refuses a jump or leap. (Fox hunting.) 

Refusal to Back. Ignoring the brace-mate’s point or refusing 
to stop until the scent of game birds registers. (Field trails.) 

Registering. Recording a dog’s ancestry in a recognized or of¬ 
ficial stud book. 

Reticule (or reticle). The crossed wires, picket, post, or other 
divisional system installed in front of the eyepiece of a tele¬ 
scope sight to permit its use as a gunsight, or in binoculars 
to permit the use of a a mil scale. 

Retrieving. The bringing of an object to the handler. Gen¬ 
erally applied to the finding and fetching of dead or 
wounded game birds. 

Revolver. Any handgun employing a cylindrical magazine, 
as opposed to a single-shot or so-called “automatic” hand¬ 
gun, both of which are termed “pistols” ( q.v .). 

Rib. The vane or rib extending from the breech to the muzzle 
of a shotgun or rifle (also found on some revolvers), usually 
checkered to eliminate glare. 

Rib-Cage. The outer circumference of an animal’s ribs. 

Rifle. Any long-barreled firearm, the bore of which is rifled 
(cut by two or more grooves which spiral from the breech 
to the muzzle), causing the projectile which is forced 
through the bore to rotate in its flight. 

Rifling. Parallel grooves cut into the bore of a rifle or pistol, 
spiraling from the breech to the muzzle, causing the bullet 
to rotate in its flight. 

Rig. A setting of decoys in front of a boat or blind; also used 
to describe the entire outfit. 

Rim-Fire. A cartridge in which the priming compound is 
contained in a rim at the base of the cartridge. 

Ring Hunt. An early colonial form of driving game, in 
which a large number of shooters formed a ring, gradually 
closing in and driving the game toward the center. Still 
occasionally used for wolves, jack rabbits, and other “pest” 
animals. 

Ringneck. The ring-necked pheasant. 

Roading. Exercising a dog by leading him upon a road, path, 
or highway. Also, a method of locating game (See Drawing). 

Rock Tripe. A lichen or moss adhering to rocks in the nor¬ 
thern part of the continent; correct name Umbilicaria, or 
Gyrophora. Can be boiled and eaten but is not too palatable. 

Rod. A measure of length, 5 1/ 2 yds. or i6i/£'. In early shooting 
matches the rod was often used as range measurement. 

Rolling Block. A rifle action with a rolling breechblock, first 
made by Remington and patented in 1863. It employed a 
rim-fire cartridge. This action also was called the “split 
breech” action. 

Rottenstone. A fine abrasive, mixed with oil or water for the 
smoothing of the surface of a gunstock prior to waxing or 
oiling. 

Rough Inletting. This term applies to a gunstock that has 
been shaped roughly to a design and size, roughly inletted 
for the barrel and action to be used, but still requires con¬ 
siderable fitting and finishing. 
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Round. One cartridge or one shot, or any single unit of am¬ 
munition. (Guns.) 

A competition in which several arrows are directed at a 
target at varied stated ranges. See American Round. 
(Archery.) 

Royal. The fourth point, after the trez and before the fifth, 
of antlers. 

Rufous. Reddish-brown coloration. 

Rupture. A swollen or cracked cartridge case, usually the 
sign of excessive head space. 

Run. A term used in some areas for a gametrail or path created 
by certain animals over a period of time. 

Rutting Period. A period, normally beginning early in the 
fall, in which the male deer, elk, caribou, or moose seeks a 
mate or mates for breeding. Such an animal is described as 
“rutting” or “in rut,” and usually is at the peak of physical 
condition. 

Scapulars. The feathers on each side of the back of a bird on 
the shoulder. 

Scattergun. A shotgun. (Colloquial.) 

Scent. The odor given off by a fox. If it is so good that the 
hounds do not have to stoop to it, it is called “breast high.” 
A “burning” scent is when it is strong or good; if it is 
variable, it is called “flighty”; if it is good enough but not 
very strong it is called a “holding” scent; when it is good 
and at the ground level it is known as “lying.” 

Schutzen Rifle. The single-shot match rifle with a heavy, 
ornate stock, special action and triggers, and unconventional 
buttplate. It is primarily designed for extremely accurate 
target shooting at medium ranges. 

Scooter. A term used for the Long Island duckboat. 

Scoring. When the whole pack speaks to the strong scent they 
are said to be “scoring.” (Foxhunting.) 

Secondaries. The wing feathers inside the primaries. 

Sectional Density. The relation between the weight, length, 
and diameter of a bullet. (Ballistics.) 

Sedge. A plant of the carex family, a tall form of grass growing 
in marsh or swamp areas. Also, name for a flock of herons. 

Segmental Rifling. A type of rifling somewhat similar to 
“oval” rifling, except that the shallow grooves, segments of 
a circle, were five in number and resulted in the creation 
of lands. It produced an extremely smooth rifling and was 
easy to clean. 

Self-Hunting. The dog which habitually leaves his kennel 
to go hunting without his master is a self-hunter. Also the 
dog which refuses to stay on the course but hunts other 
areas, ignoring his handler and hunting to suit himself. 

Self-Loading. See Auto-loading. 

Semi-Automatic. Any firearm which will fire, extract, eject, 
and reload by means of pressure on the trigger, but re¬ 
quires pressure on the trigger to fire each round. In other 
words, this firearm requires a separate pressure on the 
trigger for the firing of each round, and will not continue 
to fire if the initial pressure on the trigger is maintained. 

Service. Section of string tightly wrapped around bowstring 
to protect bowstring from the nock of arrow. (Archery.) 

Set. A “rig” or setting of decoys. 

Settle. When hounds, coming from different directions to a 
hound that has indicated he has made a find, pick up the 
line and go away together they have “settled to the line.” 
(Fox hunting.) 

Setter. One of the larger, long-haired, flat-coated hunting dog 
breeds, originally trained to “set” or crouch after it had 
located game, which hunts by scent and indicates the loca¬ 
tion of the game by assuming a rigid stance and pointing 
toward the game with its head. 

Set Trigger. A trigger, the sear of which is “set up” by pres¬ 
sure on another trigger, permitting the sear to disengage 
the hammer at the slightest touch or pressure on the trigger 
itself. The majority of these set triggers are adjustable for 
the amount of pressure desired. 

Shears. Two poles lashed together, normally for use as a tent 
frame. 

Shooting Block. A wooden, plastic, or fiber block employed 
as a cartridge container, used largely by match shooters. 
The block has a number of perforations, each perforation 
approximately one-half the length of the cartridge in 
depth, and with the perforations sufficiently spaced to 
permit the unhampered withdrawal of a cartridge. The 
block sometimes has a hinged cover which holds the car¬ 
tridges in place during transportation. 

Shooting Glove. Used for same purpose as shooting tab. (Ar¬ 
chery.) 
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Shooting Plate. A small piece of bone, horn, pearl, ivory, or 
other substance inlaid at the right point for the arrow to 
pass across when bow is shot. (Archery.) 

Shooting Tab. A flat piece of leather used on the three fingers 
that hold the string to protect the fingertips when the 
arrow is released. (Archery.) 

Shot-Breaker. A dog which dashes in when the shot is fired. 

Shotgun Range. The formula (known as the Journee for¬ 
mula) for the extreme range of shotgun pellets, for the 
standard load, is based on the following: the maximum 
range in yards is 2200 times the shot diameter in inches. 
The range in various shot sizes would be: No. 2 shot, 330 
yards; No. 4 shot, 286 yards; No. 6 shot, 242 yards; No. 71/^ 
shot, 209 yards; No. 8 shot, 198 yards; No. 10 shot, 154 yards. 
Balled shot (2 or more pellets fused together) will travel a 
greater distance. 


Shot Load 

Ratios. The 

ratios of powder and shot 

in the 

average shot shell are as follows: 




Standard 


Express 


Gauge 

Powder 

Shot 

Powder 

Shot 


dram 

oz 

dram 

oz 

10 

4'A 

D/4 

4 3 / 

D/s 

12 

3 

3 Vs 

3 3 A 

D/4 

16 

2l/ 2 

1 

3'A 

D/4 

20 

2'A 

Vs 

234 

I 

28 

< 3 A 

Vs 

2l /4 

*4 


Shot Size Key. The key to determining the diameter of 
dropped or chilled shot pellets is based on an arbitrary 
constant of 17. For example, No. 9 shot is .08 inches in di¬ 
ameter. In other words, the diameter will always be the 
number of the size subtracted from 17. 

Shot String. The longitudinal or lengthwise dispersion of a 
charge of shot after it leaves the muzzle, caused by the 
deformation of some of the pellets, which makes them offer 
more resistance to air and thus travel slower than pellets 
not deformed. 

Sibley Stove. A simple tent stove, merely a metal cone with a 
stovepipe fitting at the apex and a hinged door on one side 
to admit fuel. It is a heating and not a cooking stove. 

Side Cast. The way a bow will throw an arrow if one limb of 
bow does not line up with the handle. (Archery.) 

Side-Stepping. A form of blinking. Finding birds but passing 
them by without pointing or flushing. (Dogs.) 

Siege. A group of herons. 

Sighted in for Six O’clock. A term indicating that the rifle 
has been sighted in to place the point of impact of the bul¬ 
let not at the point of aim on the target but above it. Were 
the bull’s-eye a clock face, the point of aim would be at 
6 o’clock, but the impact point would be at the exact center, 
midway between 6 and 12 o’clock. Target shooters prefer 
this when using iron sights, as it permits them to “rest” 
the bull’s-eye pn the top of the front sight and center the 
bull’s-eye in the rear sight aperture. 

Sight Picture. The correct alignment of the sights. 

Sighters. The sighting shots used to test the correctness of the 
zero of the rifle prior to the shooting of a match. Some 
matches permit unlimited sighting shots (within reason); 
others impose a strict limit. 

Sight Rule. To lower the point of impact of the bullet, lower 
the rear sight; to raise the point of impact of the bullet, 
raise the rear sight. 

Sign. Any indication of the presence of game. Sign may in¬ 
clude tracks, droppings, marks on trees, or any other indi¬ 
cation that the area is or has recently been visited by a 
game animal. 

Silver Tip. Early name for the grizzly bear. Also the trade 
name of the Western high-velocity game cartridge. 

Simp. A newly hatched crow. 

Singing Ground. An open area used by the woodcock for his 
courtship display. 

Single-Base Powder. Powder containing approximately 15% 
nitroglycerine, as opposed to “double-base” containing twice 
that amount. Single-base powder develops less heat and 
consequently does less damage to the barrel. 

Skirter. A hound which runs wide of the pack, allowing others 
to carry the trail. (Fox hunting.) 

Skylining. See Dusking. 

Sloppiness. Lack of intensity. (Field trials.) 

Sluggish. Latent. Slow in developing. (Field trials.) 

Small-bore. A term rather loosely employed, but specifically 
applied to the .22-caliber rifle chambered for the rim-fire 
cartridge. Also applied to rifles chambered for center-fire 
cartridges up to .25 caliber. 


Smoked Sights. Sights after they have been blackened by soot 
from a candle or blackening lamp, thus eliminating any 
shine or glare. 

Snaphaunce. An early flintlock gun (Dutch snaphaan or gun). 

Sneakbox. A term for the Barnegat Bay duckboat. 

Sourberry. A form of cranberry found in the Far North. 

Spaying. Removing or extirpating the ovaries of a bitch. 
(Dogs.) 

Speak (of a hound). To cry or open when on trail. (Fox 
hunting.) 

Speed. Rate of motion. (Field trials.) 

Spike-Buck. A deer with antlers that have not yet branched. 

Spike-Collar. A training accessory. A slip collar with small 
spikes on the inside, used to force obedience to commands. 
Not recommended for amateurs. 

Spine. The stiffness of an arrow shaft. (Archery.) 

Spitzer. A term for the pointed bullet. 

Split Body. A crack in the cartridge case above the base after 
firing, indicating a defective and dangerous cartridge. 

Spirit. Enthusiasm, boldness, dash. (Field trials.) 

Spook. A term used by a hunter, indicating that a game bird 
or animal flushed or jumped from cover at his approach, or 
when it winded or heard him. 

Spooky. A term used for any animal or bird that is extremely 
wary or is frightened of man, one that normally is constantly 
alert. 

Sport. A biological term referring to a variation from the 
normal type, being different than both parents, e.g., an al¬ 
bino. The mating of two sports would not necessarily 
result in an offspring of the same type, but probably would 
result in an offspring similar to the grandparents. 

Spotting Scope. A telescope used by match shooters which has 
sufficient magnification to permit the identification of a bul¬ 
let hole in the target at long range. Also used by hunters 
in mountainous and open terrain for locating game. The 
average sporting scope is 20 power. 

Sprue. The finger or excess lead protruding from a bullet after 
it has been cast. Bullet molds are equipped with sprue 
cutters, which shear off this excess metal. 

Squealer. A half-grown bird—usually used of quail, grouse, 
or partridge. 

Stag. The male of a member of the deer family. 

Stager. An old and wary deer, elk, caribou, or moose. 

Stagged Pants. Trousers worn by some woodsmen, so called 
because they are cut off midway between the ankle and the 
boot-top. 

Stale. Overworked. (Field trials.) 

Stalking. A method of hunting in which the game animal 
sought is first located, by glasses or otherwise, after which 
the hunter follows a predetermined route to arrive within 
rifle range of the quarry. 

Stamina. Endurance. (Field trials.) 

Stanch. Describes the dog’s actions while pointing. The dog 
which will establish a point and hold it, without caution 
or admonition, until his handler flushes his birds, may be 
regarded as stanch. Also spelled “staunch.” 

Stand. A group or flight of plovers. 

Standard Stock. The stock dimensions followed as a standard 
by the manufacturers of inexpensive shotguns. Although 
there is some variation, the average standard stock measures 
as follows: length of pull, 14"; drop at comb, ii/£"; drop at 
heel, 21/2 f . 

Start. To make a find. (Fox hunting.) 

Steady. Refers to the dog’s actions after the birds are flushed. 
The dog is “steady to shot and wing” 'when he retains his 
position after the birds are flushed and the shot is fired. 
(Field trials.) 

Stern. The tail of a hound. (Fox hunting.) 

Stifle. The joint, similar to the knee joint on humans, found 
on the hind legs of some animals. On dogs it is the joint 
above the hock. 

Still Hunt. A method of hunting in which one or more 
hunters, separated but usually within sight or sound of 
each other, move through a game cover in search of big 
game. The procedure calls for slow, quiet, and watchful 
movement, with frequent pauses to scan the terrain within 
visual range. 

Stool. Another name for a decoy. 

Stoppage. Any malfunction of a firearm which prevents it 
from being fired. A stoppage may be caused by broken part, 
non-ejection, non-extraction, a defective magazine, a defec¬ 
tive cartridge, or by excessive dirt in the chamber, maga¬ 
zine, or mechanism. 
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Straight Pull. See Lee Straight Pull. 

Strain Your Barrel. Terra used to deride a shooter who shoots 
at game at a distance well beyond the range of the gun. 

Streaming. Going across country at a fast pace. (Fox hunting.) 

Stride. The leap of a dog while running. 

String Measure Match. A shooting match in which each 
shooter fired a specified number of shots at his target. 
Wooden pegs were inserted in the bullet holes and a string 
was passed around the pegs to determine the diameter of 
the group. The shooter with the shortest string (best group) 
won the match. 

Style. The dog’s general appearance while hunting or on 
point. (Field trials.) 

Swamp Cabbage. The edible heart of the cabbage palm, one 
of the most delicious wild vegetables available. 

Swift. The .220 Swift is a .22 caliber high-velocity cartridge 
developed by Winchester, primarily for vermin shooting. 
Originated from a necked-down .250 Savage cartridge. 

Swinging Past. A method of shotgun shooting in which the 
target is overtaken and passed by the sight and the swing 
“with” the target is continued as the trigger is pressed. As 
opposed to “pointing out.” 

Swing Loose. The letting go of the arrow while the drawing 
hand is still moving or in the act of pulling the string back. 
This loose is often used when the archer is making a flight 
shot. (Archery.) 

Swing To. To turn a dog in the desired direction while hunt¬ 
ing. (Field trials.) 

Swivel. A turnable fastening for attaching a leash to a jess. 
(Falconry.) 

Sumac. A shrub or small tree of the rhus or toxicodendron 
family. Physical contact with the leaves or bark of this 
plant is harmful to some individuals, causing a serious 
skin disorder which results in the emission of a fluid caus¬ 
ing the disorder to spread to other parts of the body upon 
contact. Also known as poison elder and poison ash. 

Tail Hounds. Hounds near the end of the pack. (Fox hunt- 

ing-) 

Tailing. When the pack is not together but straggling out on 
the trail. (Fox hunting.) 

Tally-Ho. The cheer used in organized pack hunting when 
a fox is viewed. (Fox hunting.) 

Tang. The projection or extension of the breech or action 
of a firearm to which the stock is fastened. 

Tang Sight. A rear sight mounted on the tang of the rifle. 

Target Stand. A tripod made of wood that holds a doughnut 
target at the proper height from the ground. (Archery.) 

Tayassuidae. The family of the peccary. 

Team. A flock or group of ducks. (British.) 

Temperature Ballistics. This term refers to the effect of 
temperature on the trajectory of a bullet. For example, 
a rifle sighted in during midsummer with the thermometer 
reading 90° will not have the same zero when fired in mid¬ 
winter with the thermometer reading io°. Variation in at¬ 
mospheric density is the cause. A rifle employing a 170- 
grain bullet with a muzzle velocity of 2700 f.s. with a mid¬ 
summer zero for 500 yards, will shoot 7" low on a midwinter 
day. Cartridges in the magazine and chamber will be cold, 
and as cold cartridges have less “punch” the bullet will 
drop still lower than the calculated 7". 

Tenderfoot. A novice or greenhorn, one unskilled in wood¬ 
craft, a stranger to an area. 

Terminal Velocity of Bullets. It has been claimed that a 
bullet, if shot straight upward, would be traveling at the 
same velocity when reaching the point from which it was 
fired as it had when it left the muzzle of the rifle. This is not 
correct. The speed of the bullet on its return journey is 
limited by the terminal velocity of the bullet itself, regu¬ 
lated by the shape of the bullet, and its air resistance. When 
the resistance to the air of any falling body becomes equal 
to the force of gravity the body falls at a constant speed. 
The bullet’s terminal velocity is much less than its velocity 
at the muzzle. 

Tertials. The wing feathers inside the secondaries, closest to 
the body. 

Three-Finger Spur. A finger lever (combined finger lever and 
trigger guard) used on the Schiitzen match rifles, having 
inletted finger rests for three fingers. 

Throat. A term designating the forward part of the chamber 
of a rifle, where it tapers to conform to the diameter of the 
bore. 


Throwing Off. A term referring to a rifle which is per¬ 
forming erratically, or failing to give even reasonable ac¬ 
curacy. This often results from the improper bedding of the 
barrel. 

Tillering a Bow. Working on a bow to get the limbs to bal¬ 
ance correctly. (Archery.) 

Timber. Any forest growth. Also, a term used by woodsmen 
in felling a tree, shouted in warning as the tree begins to 
fall. 

Timberdoodle. The woodcock. 

Timberline. An extreme in altitude marking the end of forest 
growth. 

Tin-Can Rifle. The light .22-caliber rifle. (Colloquial.) 

Toe. The lower part of the butt of a shotgun or rifle. 

Toller. See Decoys, in text. 

Tolling Dog. A dog once widely used in Europe, now used 
in Nova Scotia, to entice waterfowl to enter a trap or to 
lure them within range of the hunter’s gun. The action of 
the dog in running back and forth on the shore stimulates 
the curiosity of the waterfowl. In Nova Scotia these dogs 
are bred to resemble a red fox. 

Tongue. The cry of a hound. (Fox hunting.) 

Towering. A term describing the tendency of some game birds, 
especially puddle ducks, to fly almost straight upward 
when frightened. A wounded bird often towers. 

Toxophilite. Greek for a lover of archery; anyone who shoots 
archery or loves the sport. 

Trade. A term indicating the movement of game back and 
forth over a given area, as: “The ducks were trading along 
the far shore.” 

Trailing. A dog which continually or frequently follows his 
bracemate is called a trailer. One which continues to cast 
in front of his bracemate and challenge him to a race is 
called a “head-on trailer.” A dog may also trail birds by 
foot-scent. 

Trajectory. The curving path of an object (a bullet, for 
example) in traveling through space. 

Triangulation. A sighting exercise, employed primarily to 
teach the novice marksman to find the correct sight picture. 

Trigger Creep. Roughness or harshness noticeable in the 
trigger pull. Lack of smooth, even pull. 

Trigger Pull. The amount of pressure, measured in pounds, 
required to bring about the release of the sear notch on 
the hammer, permitting the hammer to fall. 

Trip. A very small flight, group, or flock of widgeon. 

Trez. The third point, after the bez and before the royal, of 
antlers. 

Tube Sight. A sight used on the flintlock rifle of colonial 
times, consisting of a long tube of brass or iron running 
the entire length of the barrel, with a pin sight at the muzzle 
end, and an aperture at rear. 

Tularemia. A virulent disease, known also as “rabbit dis¬ 
ease” but which is known to affect other game birds and 
animals. Rabbits are the major victims of this disease, and 
great care should be exercised in the skinning of rabbits. 
The disease can be communicated to humans if a cut or 
scratch on the hands or arms makes contact with an in¬ 
fected animal. The disease can be fatal to humans. No 
harmful effects result from the eating of an infected bird or 
animal, as thorough cooking destroys the virus. 

Tule. (pronounced tooley). A tall bulrush, Scirpus lacustris or 
5. acutus, found in abundance in the southwestern states 
and Mexico. 

Tump Line. A flat leather band, about 3" by 12" with */ A ” 
leather strap firmly stitched to each end, the straps often 
10' or 12' in length. The wide band is a head or brow band; 
the straps are used to make up a pack. Tump lines are 
used in carrying heavy loads when a regulation pack is not 
used. A tump often is used on a pack, to take some of the 
weight off the shoulders. 

Turkey Shoot. The original turkey shoots, held during 
muzzle-loader days, had the turkey as a target as well as a 
prize. The bird was placed behind a bulletproof shield 
with only its head protruding. Contestants were permitted 
one shot, in the standing position at to rods (55 yds.). 
Ranges varied with shoots. At modern turkey shoots a regu¬ 
lation target is used, the turkey going to the shooter with 
the best score. 

Turning to Whistle. Breaking the cast and swinging in re¬ 
sponse to the handler’s whistle. (Field trials.) 

Twist. The angle or inclination of the rifling grooves off the 
axis of the bore. Twist is designated by measuring the 
number of turns or fractions of turns to the inch of barrel 
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length. For instance, a “14-inch twist” means that the 
grooves make one complete turn inside the bore every 
14". 

Twist Barrels. See Damascus barrels. 

Type. The dog which measures up to, or near to, the standards 
of bird-dog conformation is said to possess good type or be 
“typey.” (Field trials.) 

Ungulates. A zoological term for the family of hoofed mam¬ 
mals. 

United Bowmen Round. The oldest archery round still in 
existence, initiated by the United Bowmen in 1835. It con¬ 
sists of 84 arrows fired at a range of 80 yds. 

U.S.R.A. United States Revolver Assn., 5 Oak St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Upland Game. A general term for rabbits, squirrels, wood¬ 
chucks, and similar small mammals. 

Upland Game Birds. A general term for quail, pheasants, 
grouse, and similar game birds. 

Ursidae. Members of the bear family. 

Use. A term indicating that a bird or animal has been feeding 
or inhabiting an area. 

Varmint. A general colloquial term for a predator. Also in¬ 
cludes the various members of the chuck family. 

Varminter. Term for one of the small-caliber, high-velocity 
rifles employed primarily on varmints. (E.g., the .220 
Swift.) 

Velocity. The speed at which a bullet or shot charge travels, 
designated in foot-seconds (feet per second). 

Velvet. The soft, vascular tissue which covers the antlers 
of members of the deer family until the antlers have at¬ 
tained their full growth and form, at which time the tissue 
dies and is removed by the animal’s rubbing its antlers 
against brush and trees. 

Vermiculations. Thin, irregular lines which mark the plum¬ 
age of some birds, usually in irregular waves. 

Venado. Native Mexican name for the Coues deer. 

Vernier Sight. A rear sight, the aperture of which is raised 
or lowered by means of a threaded post with a knurled 
knob, the threads engaging those of the sight carrier. Turn¬ 
ing the knob right or left raises or lowers the carrier (with 
aperture), and a vernier scale on the frame indicates the 
elevation. The vernier scale is graduated in hundredths of 
an inch. 

Vixen. The female fox. 

Vulpes. The genus of the sub-family Caninae which embraces 
the foxes. 

Walk. Where puppies are placed out on a farm to accustom 
them to poultry and other livestock. (Fox hunting.) 

Wangan. A term used in the North Country to describe per¬ 
sonal duffle or outfit. 

Waterfowl. A general term for ducks and geese. 

Water Turkey. The snakebird (Anhinga anhinga) found on 
the ponds, waterways, and swamps of the southern states. 
The bird resembles the cormorant in appearance and size, 
dark brown in color, mottled on the back and upper wings 
with light gray. 

Whang. Another name for rawhide. 

Wheellock. The lock mechanism of an early firearm. The 
depression of the trigger caused an iron wheel to spin 


against a piece of flint or pyrites causing sparks to ignite 
the powder train leading to the powder-charged chamber. 

Whelp. A very young puppy. (Fox hunting.) 

Whiskey Jack. See Moose Bird. 

Whisp. A flock or group of snipe. (British.) 

Whiteness. A flock or group of swans. (British.) 

W. C.F. Winchester Center Fire. Term given originally to the 
.22 W.C.F., a high-velocity .22-caliber rifle cartridge. Now 
almost obsolete. 

Wikiup. A framework made by driving the pointed butts of 
light saplings in the ground and lashing the sapling tips 
at a common center. By interlacing pliable branches through 
the framework and covering the structure with bark or 
green boughs a warm hut can be made. 

Wild Flush. The rise of game birds for no apparent reason. 

Windage. See Deflection. 

Wind-Planing. The action of an arrow as it goes through the 
air if it deviates up and down from a true course, or right 
and left. This action often occurs when a broadhead is not 
properly designed and constructed. (Archery.) 

Winged. A term indicating that a game bird has been hit but 
not killed. Used primarily by the upland game shooter. 
Waterfowl hit but not killed are termed “cripples.” 

Wire-Point Bullet. A bullet patented by Charles Newton in 
1914, employing a copper wire at the point. The bullet was 
a spitzer type with a soft point, and the wire served to pro¬ 
tect this point from damage prior to firing. The advantage 
of this bullet was to give good ballistic performance and 
also give some expansion and mushrooming quality upon 
impact. 

Wood-Salt. Sorrel (oxalis or xanthoxalis), a sour grass which 
can be employed as a salt substitute in an emergency. 

Worried. Torn to bits by hounds. (Fox hunting.) 

Wrist Guard. A piece of leather or other substance that pro¬ 
tects the wrist from the slap of the bowstring. (Archery.) 

X. A term which has many meanings in shooting, including 
the following: 

Describing the power of a telescope sight, spotting scope, 
or binoculars. For example, 12X binoculars. 

Meaning Out of; used in scoring; for example, 93 x 100. 

X-ringy the 10-ring in a target. 

Yard. An area, usually within a forest, in which a large num¬ 
ber of deer, moose, elk, or similar mammals herd together, 
tramping down the snow and feeding on the browse supplied 
by the low branches. 

Yard-Breaking. That part of the dog’s training given him in 
the yard. 

Yaw. A bullet which does not travel exactly “nose on,” but 
slightly sideways, is said to “yaw.” 

Yoicks. An old hunting cry. (Fox hunting.) 

Zero. The adjustment of the sights on a rifle which will cause 
the bullet to arrive at a calculated impact point at a cer¬ 
tain range. For example: a rifle with the sights zeroed for 
100 yds., will, under normal conditions, place the bullet 
in the center of the target at that range. 

Zipper. A .22-caliber high-velocity cartridge, introduced as a 
factory load by Winchester. Originated from a .25/35 car¬ 
tridge, necked down. 
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Words in italic are names of magazines and newspapers 
titles of books, and personal names of dogs. 


A 

Abagadasset R., 427 
Abbeville: La., 443; S. C., 803 
Abelard, 805 
Abercrombie Fitch, 517 
Abert’s pine squirrel, 119 
Absaroka Mts., 966 
Acadian owl, see Saw-whet owl. 

Accuracy: handgun, 696; muzzle-loader, 539; 

See also Marksmanship. 

Acklen, J. H., 853 
Ackley, P. O., 742 
Acme Thunderer dog whistle, 849 
Acorn duck, see Wood duck. 

Action rifle, safety of, 592-594 
Actions: reason for rifle remodeling, 522; rifle 
remodeling, 523 

Acute angles, shooting at, 590, 591 
Adak I., 272 
Adams Co., Wash., 250 
Adams revolver, 660 
Addicks, D. C., 537, 538, 545 
Adirondack Mts.: coyote, 135; elk, 3, 4; fisher 
increase, 215; fox, 153; moose, 3; mountain 
lion, 7; wapiti, 3, 4; wolf, 8 
Admiralty I., beaver, 213; brown bear, 20; 

grizzly, 30; ptarmigan, 272 
Adolph, Fred, 493, 517 
Aesop, 147, 153 

Afognak I.: brown bear, 20; elk, 64; hare, 106 
Africa, 148, 243; falconry, 942; ferreting, 958; 

opossum, 97 
African leopard, 162 
Aggie II, 839 
Ahlin, Henry E., 640 
Aiken Hunt Club, 154 
Aiken’s screech owl, 190 
Aiming: archery, 881, 882; handgun, 695, 
696; rifle, 560-563, 567, 573; shotgun, 596. 
See also Markmanship. 

Airedale, cougar, 132 

Air Pilot, 828 

Air Pilot's Sam, 828, 858 

Airplane and hunting, 868-870; caribou, 48; 

coyotes, 140, 141; polar bear, 35 
Akutan I., 272 

Alabama: Beagle Club, 864; black bear, 25; 
bobwhite, 274; crow, 177; deer, 58; fox, 
150; gallinule, 310; game conditions, regu¬ 
lations, 1033; grouse, 238; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 698, 699; hawk, 201, 207; mourning 
dove, 268; quail, 274, 279; raccoon, 110; 
weasel, 226, 227; wolf, 166; woodcock, 302 
Alamo Open Skeet Championship, 642 
Alaska: American coot, 368; American mer¬ 
ganser, 386, 387; American pintail, 396, 
397; antelope, 14; baldpate, 359, 360; bear, 
17-22, 23, 25. 29, 30, 33, 35; beaver, 212- 
214; bison, 39; black bear, 23, 25; blacktail 
deer, 51, 52; blue grouse, 247; blue-winged 
teal, 415, 416; brown bear, 17-22, 29; 
bufflehead, 364; Canada goose, 338, 343, 
344; Canada lynx, 161; canvasback, 366, 
367; caribou, 44, 45, 47 , 48; coyote, 135; 
crow, 177, 182: Dali sheep, 91; deer, 51, 
52; duck hawk, 196; elk, 66; Emperor 
goose, 348, 349; European widgeon, 420; 
fox, 149; game conditions, regulations, 
1033-1035; geese, 343-349; goat, 70-72; 
golden-eye, 379, 380; goose, see Blue goose 
and Lesser snow goose; gray wolf, 167, 169; 
greater scaup, 403, 404; greater yellow- 
legs, 326; green-winged teal, 419, 420; 
grizzly, 29, 30: grouse, 232-248; handgun 
regulations, 699; hare, 106, 108; harlequin 
duck, 383; hawks, 196-206 passim; High¬ 
way, 72; horned owl, 187; least weasel, 227; 
lesser yellow-legs, 326; mallard, 385; mar¬ 
ten, 216; moose, 75-77, 79, 80; muskrat, 
218-220; otter, 222; owl, 183, 187, 188, 190, 
191; Pacific eider, 372; Peninsula, 19, 220; 
pheasant, 259; polar bear, 33, 35; ptarmi¬ 
gan, 271, 272; refuges, 1016; sable, 162; 
sheep, 86, 88, 90, 92; skunk, 163; water- 
fowl hunting, 453-455; weasel, 226, 227, 
229; wolf, 167, 169, 170 


Alaskan: Game and Fish Department, 33, 44; 

packboard, see Packboard. 

Alaska-Yukon moose, 77 
Albany Hills, Me., 805 
Albemarle Co., Va., 802 
Albemarle Sound, 430 

Alberta: blue-winged teal, 415, 416; caribou, 
48; cougar, 129, 131; crow, 176, 177; ducks, 
432, 444, 445; dusky grouse, 230; Franklin’s 
grouse, 231; game conditions, regulations, 
1085; geese, 432, 444, 445; goat, 71-74; 
goat hunting, 70; gray wolf, 169; green¬ 
winged teal, 419, 420; grouse, 230-252 
passim; hawks, 200; Hungarian partridge, 
250-252; moose, 74, 76, 77; muskrat, 220; 
pass shooting, 465; pinnated grouse, 245; 
ptarmigan, 271; redhead, 398, 399; ruddy 
duck, 401, 402; ruffed grouse, 246; sharp- 
tail grouse, 241, 247; sheep, 88, 91, 93, 94; 
shoveller, 413, 414; waterfowl hunting, 444, 
445; weasel, 227; white-winged scoter, 411, 
412; wolf, 169; woodcock, 302 
Alberta, Ala., 829 
Albert Lea, Minn., 788 
Albinism, crows, 173 
Albino squirrel, 118 
Albright, gunsmith, 529 
Albuquerque, N.M., 393 
Aldie, Va., 864 
Aldrovandus, 831 

Aleutian I.: American golden-eye, 379, 380; 
American scoter, 407, 408; cackling goose, 
345, 346; eider, 370-375; Emperor goose, 
348, 349, 454, 456, 457; European teal, 
418; gadwall, 377, 378; golden-eye, 379, 
380; hawk, 196, 204; king eider, 370; mink, 
218; Pacific eider, 372; Peale’s falcon, 196; 
ptarmigan, 271, 272; rough-legged hawk, 
204; scoter, 379; 380, 408-412; spectacled 
eider, 373; Steller’s eider, 374, 375; surf 
scoter, 409, 410; white-winged scoter, 411, 
412 

Alewife, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Alexander’s ptarmigan, 271 
Alford's John, 827, 828 
Alford, Thomas, 827 

Algonquin Indians, 97, 110; and moose, 77 
Alice, 805 

All-American field trials, 855, 858 
All-Bore Championships, 642 
Alleghenian: least weasel, 227; spotted skunk, 
164, 165 

Allegheny Mts., 152, 529-531; bison, 36; 
weasel, 227 

Allen & Thurber, 490, 657 
Allen & Wheelock, 490 
Allen, Ethan, 657 
Allen, John H., 807 
Allen, S., 529 

Allen’s: barred owl, 184; ptarmigan, 271 
Allport, W., 529 
Alterations, shotgun, 621, 622 
Altoona, Pa., 3 
Aluminum pack frames, 892 
Aluminum shotgun shells, 745 
Amarillo, Tex., 433, 442 
Amateur Championships, 646 
Amateur Field, 855 

Amateur Field Trial Club of America, 855 
Amateur Trapshooting Ass’n., 647 
Amawalk Link, 864 

American: barn owl, see Barn owl; beaver, 
see Beaver; Bison Society, 37; brant, 355- 
357, 470; Brittany Club, 786; Chesapeake 
Club, 788, 790, 865, 867; coot, 367, 368; 
coyote, 133-142; crow, see Eastern crow; 
egret, 324; eider, 331, 368, 369, weight, 
334; falcon, see Pigeon hawk; Falconers 
Ass’n., 942; Field Futurity, 829, 855, 858; 
Field Trials, 823; gallinule, see Florida 
gallinule; golden-eye, 331, 332, 427, 476, 
weight, 334, 378; goshawk, see Eastern 
goshawk; hawk owl, 183; Kennel Club, 784, 
786, 790, 808, 810, 816, 817, 823, 862-865, 
Stud Book, 832; kestrel, see Sparrow hawk; 
long-eared owl, see Long-eared owl; marten, 
see Marten; merganser, 332, 386, 387, 390, 
478, weight, 334, 387; peregrine, see Duck 


hawk; pheasant, 800, 855; pintail, 331, 332, 
395-397, 471, weight, 334, 397; pochard, 
see Red-head; quail, 800, 855; rough¬ 

legged hawk, 203, 204; sable, see Marten; 
scaup duck, see Greater scaup; scoter, 331, 
406-409, 412, weight, 334, 406; snipe, see 
Wilson’s snipe; Spaniel Club, 794; sparrow 
hawk, see Sparrow hawk; sparrow owl, see 
Richardson’s owl; Stud Book, 817; turkey, 
see Wild turkey; wapiti, 64; whimbrel, see 
Hudsonian curlew; widgeon, see Baldpate, 
Greater scaup; woodcock, 298-306 
American Breech Loading Small Arms, 657 
American cartridge designations, 513 
American-English Beagle Club, 782 
American Falconer, The, 942, 945 
American Field, 865 

American Rifleman, The, 576, 588, 589, 741 
American Shooting Manual, 788 
American Sportsman, 788 
Ames, Hobart, 853, 857, 858; plantation, 275 
Ammunition, 714-755; aluminum shot shells,' 
745; black bear, 27; blue goose, 458; bob¬ 
cat, 129; bobwhite, 284; buckshot loads, 
746; Canadian Industries Ltd., 743; Cascade 
Cartridge, Inc. (CCI), 725; cougar, 133; 
crow, 180; deer, 63, 64; doves, 270, 616; 
ducks, 435, 610-612; DWM, 725; eider, 426; 
elk, 68; Federal, 723, 725, 747, 755; Gam- 
bel’s quail, 288; goat, 75; goose, 428, 429, 
435; grouse, 245, 247, 248; handgun, 754, 
755; handloading, see Loading. Hungarian 
partridge, 250, 252, 616; jack-snipe, 616; 
Mearns’ quail, 287; moose, 83; mountain 
quail, 286; muzzle-loader, 542-544; Norma, 
522; peccary, 86; pheasant, 260, 263, 616; 
pigeon, 254, 616; pin-fire, 596; plastic shell 
material, 743-745; prairie chicken, 616; 
ptarmigan, 273, 274; quail, 284, 286-288, 
616; rabbit, 616; rail, 322; recommended 
game loads, 739; Remington-Peters, 728, 
729, 731, 745, 746, 755; rifle, 714-742; 
scaled quail, 288; scoter, 424, 425; sheep, 
96; shorebirds, 330; shotgun, 743-753; shot¬ 
gun brush/scatter loads, 746, 747; shotgun 
game loads, 745-747; shotgun shell crimps, 
753; shotgun shot sizes recommended, 748; 
shotgun slug loads, 746; Skeet, Trap loads, 

746, 747; snipe, 330; sora, 616; squirrel, 
616; Super-X shotgun shells, 743; Table, 
shot shell velocities, 747; trap gun, 614; 
turkey, 296, 616; upland game gun, 615- 
620; valley quail, 287; varying hare, 616; 
Weatherby, 733, 735, 737, 739; wild boar, 
44; Winchester-Western, 721-723, 739, 746, 

747, 754; woodchuck, 125, 126; woodcock, 
302, 616 

Amritsar, India, 945 
Amsterdam, 842 
Analysis-snap shooting, 623 
Anchors, decoy, 941 
Anderson, Gary, 535 
Anderson, R., 220 
Androscoggin R., 427 
Angle, Jerry, 823 
Angles, shooting at, 590, 591 
Angleworms and woodcock, 304 
Animal Roand, 873 

Annual Interstate Flyer & Target Shoot, 646 
Antelope, 2, 13-17; early pronghorn range, 4 
Anticostic I., 326 

Antlers: antelope, 17; blacktail deer, 51, 52; 
caribou, 45, 46, 49; elk, 65; moose, 76, 77, 
80, 82, 83; mule deer, 51, 52; pronghorn, 
17; used in deer hunting, 59; whitetail 
deer, 54-56; See also Trophy. 

Antonio, 800 
Antrobus, J.C., 825 
Ants, 276 

Appalachian Mts., 4 
Apparent direction, 628, 629 
Apparent speed, 626 
Appleton, Mass., 518 
Aqualate Shropshire, Eng., 831 
Aransas: Co., Tex., 166; Pass, 435; Refuge, 
1018 

Archery, 529, 870-891; accessories, 879; aim¬ 
ing, 881, 882; arrow heads, 878; arrow 
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making, 879; arrows, 877, 878, 883; bow 
construction, 875, 876; bow grip, 880, 881; 
bowsights, 881, 882; bowstring making, 879; 
buying tackle, 875; draw, 881; hunting 
awards program, NFAA, 874; nocking 
arrow, 881; quivers, 879; shooting form, 
880-882; stringing the bow, 879, 880; target, 
871; See also Bowhunting; Bows and 
arrows. 

Archivio Storico Italiano, 651 
Arctic: American merganser, 386, 387; Ameri¬ 
can scoter, 406-408; beaver, 213; brant, 356, 
357; bufflehead, 364; Canada goose, 338, 
343-345, 456; caribou, 44, 47, 48; curlew, 
307, 308; ducks, 436; early game range, 3; 
eider, 370-372; fox, 151, 347, 353; goose, 
see Lesser snow goose; grouse, 247, 248; 
hare, 108; hawk, 204; horned owl, 186, 187; 
marten, 216; Mississippi flyway, 438; moose, 
76, 77, 79; otter, 222; owl, 187, 189, 191; 
owl {see also Snowy owl); polar bear, 33- 
36; saw-whet owl, see Richardson’s owl; 
sheep, 86, 88; tundra, 3; waterfowl hunt¬ 
ing, 454-456; weasel, 227, 229; wolf, 167; 
wolverine, 171, 172 
Arden Kennels, 823 

Argentina: cougar, 131; golden plover, 314; 
hawk, 208; jaguar, 156; pistols, 663; re¬ 
volvers, 670 

Ardmore, Okla., 517, 518 
Ariel, 827, 829, 856, 858 

Arizona: band-tailed pigeon, 264; bighorn, 
89, 91; bison, 39; black bear, 25; blue 
grouse, 247; bobwhite, 275, 277; chukar, 
249; cinnamon teal, 417; cougar, 129, 131; 
curlew, 309; deer, 51, 53, 55; ducks, 433; 
elk, 64, 66; fox, 143; game conditions, regu¬ 
lations, 1035-1037; goshawk, 198; grizzly, 
30; handgun regulations, 699; hare, 107; 
hawk, 198, 208; hog-nosed skunk, 166; 
horned owl, 187; jack rabbit, 107; jaguar, 
156, 157; muskrat, 220; otter, 222; owl, 
184, 185, 187, 190, 191; peccary, 83, 85; 
quail, 280, 287, 1018; scaled quail, 279; 
skunk, 163, 164; spotted skunk, 165; 

turkey, 292, 293; whitetail deer, 55; wolf, 
169 

Arkansas: blinds, 440, 441; bobwhite, 283; 
Field Trial Club, 1018; fox, 150, 151; game 
conditions, regulations, 1037, 1038; hand¬ 
gun regulations, 699; hawk, 201; mallard, 
384, 385; Mississippi flyway, 438; mourning 
dove, 267; owl, 188; peccary, 84; pinnated 
grouse, 234, 245, 246; red fox, 150, 151; 
red-shouldered hawk, 201; red wolf, 169; 
waterfowl hunting, 439-441; wolf, 169, 170 
Arkansas field trials, 855 
Arkansas R., waterfowl, 433, 434 
Arkansas Travelers (hound), 804 
Arkwright, William, 796, 831 
Armand, M. G., 842 
Arminius pistol, 664 
Armstrong, Bart, 810 
Arnette, Dave, 642 
Arnold, Walter, 816 
Arrows, See Archery. 

Arte of Warre, The, 650 
Artiodactyla, 2 
Arundel, Lord, 802 
Ashburnham, Sir Arthur, 782 
Asheville, N.C., 807 
Ashmolean Museum, 652 
Ashnola Range, 92 

Asia: animal migrations from, 1; European 
teal, 418; falconry, 942; ferreting, 958; 
golden-eye, 378; mallard, 383; partridge, 
249; pheasant, 252; scaup, 403; sheep, 86; 
shoveller, 412; Steller’s eider, 374; teal, 418 
Asiatic pintail, 395 
Asphalt pits, 2 

Assheton, Captain William, 782 
Association of New England Field Trial 
Clubs, 855 
Astra, 829 
Astra pistol, 663 
Atka I., 272 
Atkinson, Hughes, 807 
Atlantic City, N.J., 320 

Atlantic coast: American golden-eye, 379, 380; 
American merganser, 386, 387; American 
pintail, 396, 397; baldpate, 359, 360; black 
brant, 357, 358; black duck, 361, 362; 
brant, 456; bufflehead, 364; canvasback, 
366; clapper rail, 324; crow, 177, 180, 181; 
curlew, 307-309; duck hawk, 196; duck 
tolling dog, 451 (see also Tolling dog); 
European teal, 418; European widgeon, 
420; fish crow, 180, 181; golden plover, 
314; greater scaup, 403, 404; greater snow 
goose, 351; green-winged teal, 418-420; 
hawk, 196; hooded merganser, 389; Hud- 
sonian curlew, 308; king eider, 370; lesser 
Canada goose, 344, 345; lesser scaup, 405, 
406; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; lesser 
yellow-legs, 326; mallard, 384, 385; musk¬ 
rat, 220; old squaw, 394, 395; opossum, 98; 
owl, 190; plover, 313, 314; quail, 274; rail, 
318-324; red-breasted merganser, 390, 391; 
red head, 398, 399; ruddy duck, 401, 402; 
scaup, 403; scoter, 406, 410; shorebirds, 
328, 329; shoveller, 413, 414; snipe, 328, 
329; sora, 319; surf scoter, 409, 410; water¬ 


fowl hunting, 422-432; white-winged scoter, 
410-412; woodchuck, 124; wood duck, 422. 
See also names of individual states. 

Atlantic Co., N.J., 320 

Atlantic flyway, 333, 343, 378; Canada goose, 
343; canvasback, 366; map, 339; redhead, 
398, 399; ruddy duck, 401, 402; wood duck, 
422 

Atlantic Indians, 647 
Attleboro, Mass., 864 
Attu I., 272 

Attwater’s pinnated grouse, 234, 246 
Aubrey Squib, 794 
Auburn, Me., 784 
Audubon, John James, 166 
Aughrim Flash, 832 
Aughrim Flashing, 832 
Augusta, Wis., 809 
Aurora, Ill., 809 
Austin, Tex., 166 
Australia, 97; rabbit, 101 
Austria: ammunition, 595; pistols, 661-663, 
665; proof marks, 546-548; revolvers, 660, 
671, 672; rifles, 529, 595; shotguns, 616 
Autoloader, 510, 511; long-recoil shotgun, 
597; rifle, 497, 499, 507; short-recoil shot¬ 
gun, 597; shotguns, 597, 601, 604, 605, 
614; skeet, 613; upland game gun, 615, 616 
Automatic: pistol, 661-663, 666-669; revolver, 
673; rifle, see Semi-automatic rifle; shotgun, 
see Autoloader. 

Automobiles: coyote hunting, 137, 138; quail, 
228, 289 

Autumnal tree duck, see Black-bellied tree 
duck. 

Avant, W. E. (Bill), 840 
Avent, J. M., 804, 805, 854, 858 
A-wall tent, 1008-1010 
Aztec Indians, 289 
Azul pistol, 663 

B 

Babiche, 1003, 1005 
Babine Mts., B. C., 70 
Bachman, Rev. John, 166 
Back Bay waterfowl sanctuary, 427 
Backing target, 585, 587 
Back-packing trips, 892-896; foods, 895, 896; 
handling heavy loads, 894; list, recom¬ 
mended items, 893, 895; pack frames, 892, 
894, 895; suggested pocket items, 894; See 
also Packs. 

Backstops, 581 

Bacon, Roger, 650, 656 

Badger, 100, 209, 210, 229; tracks, 229 

Badlands, bighorn, 87 

Baffin Bay, 458 

Baffin I.: blue goose, 336, 337; greater snow 
goose, 350, 351; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; 
northern eider, 371, 372; Richardson’s 

goose, 346, 347 

Bahama I.: pintail, 396, 397; teal, 415, 416 
Bailey, Vernon, 144 

Baiting: bear, 26; doves, 269; grizzly bear, 32; 

turkey, 294; waterfowl blinds, 462 
Baja California, see Lower California. 

Bald brant, see Blue goose; Lesser snow goose. 
Baldcrown, see Baldpate. 

Bald Eagle Range, woodcock, 304, 305 
Baldfaced widgeon, see Baldpate. 

Baldhead, see Baldpate. 

Bald-headed: brant, see Blue goose; coot, see 
Surf scoter. 

Baldpate, 331, 358-360, 366, 398, 399, 420, 
443, 475; hunting, 444, 461; weight, 334, 
360. See also Surf scoter. 

Bald widgeon, see Baldpate. 

Ballard, rifle, 493; single-shot target rifles, 
513 

Ballard Vale, Mass., 639, 640 
Ballistic coefficient, 715-718 
Ballistics: Federal, 723, 725; gunpowder char¬ 
acteristics, 757; in cartridge development, 
714-720; Remington-Peters, 728, 729, 731, 

745, 746, 755; Weatherby, 733, 735, 737, 
739; Winchester-Western, 721-723; 739, 743, 

746, 747, 754; See also Ammunition. 

Ball seater, 543, 544 

Balsa wood, 938, 939 
Baltimore, Md., 320, 788, 800 
Bambo, 794 
Banana R., 432 
Banchory dogs, 831 

Banchory Night Light of Wingan, 867 
Banchory Varnish of Wingan, 867 
Banco, 842 

Banded waterfowl, 334 
Band-tailed pigeon, 261-264 
Banff National Park, 91, 94 
Bang, 825, 826 
Bang-Bang, 826 
Bangs, weasel, 227 
Bannerman, 782 

Bannerman “Standard” pistol, 662 
Bannertail, see Gray squirrel. 

Bannock, Ohio, 786 
Banty of Woodend, 810 

Baranof I.: brown bear, 20; ptarmigan, 271, 
272 

Bar-capped snipe, see American woodcock. 


Bardstown, Ky., 805 

Bar goose, see Barnacle goose. 

“Barking” squirrels, 122 
Barnacle goose, 334, 335, 456, 469 
Barnegat Bay: shorebirds, 328; sneak box, 
903, 906; waterfowl hunting, 429-431 
Barnes, Mr., 39 
Barn owl, 192, 193 
Barred owl, 183, 184 
Barrel-bedding, match rifles, 535 
Barrel makers, German methods, 598; Ken¬ 
tucky rifle, 530; shotgun, 598 
Barrels: bore and choke dimensions, 747; 
Damascus, 598; degrees shotgun choke, 748; 
fiberglass, 598; muzzle-loader, 541; pistol, 
666; proof testing, 546-548; rusted, 592, 
594; shot time passing through, 625; “Win- 
Lite,” 598 

Barren Grounds: caribou, 44-46, 48, 49; cur¬ 
lew, 307; marten, 216; muskrat, 219, 220; 
snowshoe, 1003; wolf, 170 
Barrington, Ill., 865 
Barron, Matt, 788 

Barrow’s golden-eye, 331, 332, 378, 380, 381, 
427, 476; weight, 334 
Barthman, Bill, 93 
Bartlett, Capt. Bob, 33 

Bartram’s plover, sandpiper, snipe, see Up¬ 
land plover. 

Bassett, 779 

Bassett hound, 779-781; rabbits, 105 
Bastard: broadbill, redhead, see Ring-necked 
duck; teal, see Hooded merganser. 

Bathing, falcons, 950 
Bath, Me., 427 

Battery, 459, 902, 903, 907, 910, 912, 913 
Baughn, W. J., 827 
Bausch Sc Lomb, 758, 759; glasses, 95 
Bawd, Peter, 652 
Baxter State Park, Me., 48 
Bay: blackhead, broadbill, see Greater scaup; 
coot, see Surf-scoter, White-w r inged scoter; 
goose, see Common Canada goose; mus- 
covie, see American scoter. Surf-scoter, 
White-winged scoter; shuffler, see Greater 
scaup. 

Bayard Military pistols, 662, 669 
Bayen, Dr., 656 
Bayle, 790, 867 

Bay lynx, 127, 160; see also Bobcat. 

Bay shooting, 427-429 
BB cap, 659 

Beachcomber, see American scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

Beach goose, see Emperor goose. 

Beach grove Bee, 791 
Beachgrove Maud, 792 
Beachgrove Minette, 792 
Beachgrove Teal, 791 
Beachgrove Toy, 791 
Bead sights, 772 

Beagle hound, 108, 260, 781-784; field trials, 
861-864; rabbits, 105 
Bean goose, 456 
Bean, L. L., 1003 

Bear, 1, 2, 90; Alaska brown, 17-22, 29; black, 
23-27; 29; early range, black, grizzly, 3; 
grizzly, 28-33; population trend, 29; porcu¬ 
pine and, 223; shotgun slugs for blacks, 
27; tracks, 29 
Bear, Fred, 887 
Bearkill Tim, 864 
Bear Lake, Que., 77 
Bear-paw’ snowshoe, 1003, 1004 
Bear R., 443; game refuge, 1017 
Beau Essig”s Don, 857 
Beaufort Co., S.C., 111, 320 
Beaumont action, 658 
Beaupre’s Hunter, 864 
Beaver, 209-214; tracks, 229 
Beaver Co., Tex., 234 
Becker Co., Minn., 171 
Becker, K., 591 
Beck, I. L., 538 
Becky, 854 

Becky Broomhill, 829, 856, 858 
Bec-scie, see American merganser; Hooded 
merganser; Red-breasted merganser. 

Bec-scie de mer, see Red-breasted merganser. 
Bedding, 913-915, 930, 969 
Bedelia, 816 
Bee, 836 

Bee cartridge, 741 
Beechgrove Will, 831 

Beetle-head, see American scoter; Black- 
bellied plover. 

Belfield Bolivar, 794 

Belgium: basset hound, 779; cartridges, 595; 
Mauser, 595; pistols, 651, 653, 654, 657, 
661-663, 665, 668; proof marks, 546-548; 
revolvers, 658-660, 670-673; rifles, 595; shot¬ 
guns, 616 

Belhelvie, Scotland, 656 
Belle, 779 

Belle I., Straits of, 216 

Belle Ross, 783 

Belle the Devil, 858 

Belleview Bob, 857 

Belling for fox, 156 

Bells: hawks, 947, 952; horse, 969 

Bell-tongue coot, see White-winged scoter. 

Belmont-Jefferson field trials, 783 
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Belray beagles, 782 
Belton, S. C., 784 
Ben Butler, 805 
Bench rest, 543 
Bendire’s screech owl, 190 
Benton, Md., 867 
Beppo III, 826 
Berdan, 490 
Beretta pistols, 663, 668 
Bergmann-Bayard pistols, 662, 669 
Bergmann pistols, 666 
Bergmann, Theodore, 661 
Bering Sea: animal migration over, 1; bald- 
pate, 359, 360; goat 69; hare, 108; Steller’s 
eider, 374, 375; waterfowl hunting, 453 
Bering Strait, 17; moose, 75; sheep, 86 
Berlin, Germany, 546 
Bermuda woodcock, 302 

Bernache, see Common Canada goose; Lesser 
Canada goose. 

Berolzheimer, Edwin M., 816, 856 

Berthollet, M., 656 

Berwick, England, 652 

Bess, 845 

Betty, 793 

Bevan, 858 

Bewit, hawk, 947 

Bezdek, F. H., 151 

Biddy, see Ruddy duck. 

Biesen, Alvin, 518 

Biff of Riverside, 832 

Big bay bluebill, see Greater scaup. 

Big blackhead, see Greater scaup. 

Big bluebill, see Greater scaup. 

Big blue darter, see Cooper’s hawk. 

Big-bore match rifles, 532 
Big broadbill, see Greater scaup. 

Big chicken hawk, see Red-shouldered hawk. 
Big cucu, see Greater yellow-legs. 

Big curlew, see Long-billed curlew. 

Big Delta, Alaska, bison, 39 
Big-eyed John, see American woodcock. 
Big-eyes, see American woodcock. 

Big fall-duck, see Greater scaup. 

Big fish-duck, see American merganser. 

Big game: census, see Game census; early 
North American ranges, 3-10; in Colonial 
period, 5; reduced by Western expansion, 
6; trends, 10 

Big Grass Marsh project, 1023 

Big gray goose, see Common Canada goose. 

Big-headed snipe, see American woodcock. 

Big hoot owl, see Great horned owl. 

Bighorn sheep, see Sheep. 

Big Mexican goose, see Common Canada 
goose. 

Big mudsnipe, see American woodcock. 

Big Pine Key, 112 

Big pond-sheldrake, see American merganser. 

Big red squirrel, 119 

Big Santeetlah R., 42 

Big sawbill, see American merganser. 

Big sea-duck, see American eider; Northern 
eider. 

Big sheldrake, see American merganser. 

Big skunk, see Striped skunk. 

Big snipe, see American woodcock. 

Big Stride, 839 
Big Strive, 804 

Big tell-tale, see Greater yellow-legs. 

Big Thickets, 843 

Big yellow-legged plover, see Greater yellow- 
legs. 

Billy owl, see Burrowing owl. 

Binoculars, 777, 778, 885, 893; antelope, 15; 
blacktail deer, 61; brown bear, 22; caribou, 
48; coyote, 137-139; elk, 68; grizzly, 31; 
moose, 80; pronghorn, 15; sheep, 95, 96; 
wapiti, 68; whitetail deer, 59; woodchuck, 
125 

Biological Survey, see Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

Birch, Mr., 661 

Birch, partridge, see Ruffed grouse. 

Bird, 805 

Bird dog field trials, 852-861 
Bird fever, 282 

Bird hawk, see Sharp-shinned hawk. 

Bird dogs, see Dogs. 

Birdsong, Col. George, 803, 835, 836; hounds, 
835, 836 

Biringuiccio, Vanucchio, 650 
Birmingham: England, 660 
Biscayne Bay, 111, 112 
Bishop, Beryl. 784 
Bishop, E. C. & Son, 524 
Bishop, Elias, 831 
Bishop's Meddler, 864 
Bishop’s Rebel, 864 
Bishop, William D., 320 
Bison, 1, 2, 36-39; Canada, 36, 37; destruc¬ 
tion of, 7; early range, 4; horns, 11, 12 
Bittern, 324 
Bitter Root Mts., 79 
Bitterroot National Forest, 72 
Bittner, pistols, 666 

Black and tan coonhound, 114, 154, 784-786 
Black-and-white coot, see American eider; 

Northern eider. 

Black bear, 23-27; tracks, 29 
Black-bellied plover, 311-313 


Black-bellied tree duck, 332, 362, 363, 375; 
weight, 334 

Black belly, see Black-bellied tree duck. 
Blackbird, 805 
Blackbird, Del., 320 

Black brant, 357, 358, 443; weight, 334; see 
also Lesser Canada goose. 

Black breast, see Black-bellied plover. 
Black-breasted plover, see Black-bellied plover. 
Black cat, see Fisher. 

Black coot, see American scoter; Surf scoter. 
Black duck, 331, 360-362, 375, 422, 423, 427- 
430, 432, 435, 470; hunting, 444, 446, 449, 
461; weight, 334, 361 

Black duck, see also American scoter; Greater 
scaup; Lesser scaup; Ring-necked duck; 
Surf scoter; White-winged scoter; Wood 
duck. 

Black foot, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Black-footed ferret, 229 
Black Forest, boar, 39 
Black fox, 149. See also Fisher. 

Black grouse, 248. See also Hudsonian spruce 
grouse. 

Black hawk, see American rough-legged 
hawk; Peak’s falcon; Swainson’s hawk. 
Black-headed broadbill, see Greater scaup. 
Black-headed duck, see Greater scaup. 
Black-headed goose, see Common Canada 
goose. 

Black-headed raft duck, see Greater scaup. 
Blackhead, see Greater scaup; Lesser scaup; 

Ring-necked duck. 

Black Hills: goat, 70; weasel, 227 
Blackie, see Ring-necked duck. 

Black Jack: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 783 
Black Knights, 652, 653 

Blackjack, see Greater scaup; Lesser scaup; 

Ring-necked duck; Ruddy duck. 

Blacklands, quail, 274 
Blackleg, see Lesser Canada goose. 

Black Magic of Audlon, 867 
Black merlin, see Black pigeon hawk. 

Black, Mr., 651 

Blackneck, see Greater scaup; Lesser scaup; 
Ring-necked duck. 

Black-necked goose, see Common Canada 
goose. 

Black Panther, 867 
Black Pete, 794 
Black pigeon hawk, 200 
Black powder, 524, 542 
Black powder cartridges, 513 
Black quail, see Massena quail. 

Black rail, 318, 320, 323 

Black Sea: pheasant, 252; wild sheep, 86 

Black sea-duck, see Surf scoter. 

Black sheep, 90 
Black squirrel, 118, 119 

Blacktail: deer, 2, 50-53, 61-64; jackrabbit, 
108 

Black vulture, 173 
Blackwater Bog, 819 

Black Whitewing, see White-winged scoter. 

Black wolf, 167 

Blakeen Saegryte, 813 

Blakewell, Paul, 810, 867 

Blasdell, N.Y., 816 

Blaten duck, see Gadwall. 

Blatherskite, see Ruddy duck. 

Blazes, 935 

Blind of Arden, 823, 867 
Blinds, 423, 426-428, 430, 431, 433-435, 
437-444, 897-903; breakwater, 459; con¬ 
struction, 439, 897; crow, 179, 180; duck, 
459; Eskimo, 456; goose, 456; portable, 435; 
turkey, 297; waterfowl, 452, 454-456 
Blind snipe, see American woodcock. 

Bliss, Anthony, 789 
Blitzen R., 1016 
Block perch, 947, 952, 953 
Blocks, see Decoys. 

Bloodhounds: bobcat, 129; cougar, 132; jag¬ 
uar, 159 

Bloomfield, la., 825 
Blossom bill, see Surf scoter. 

Blossom head, see Surf scoter. 

Blowback pistol, 666 
Blow-forward pistol, 668, 669 
Blue bear, 23 
Blue Bell, 782 

Bluebill, 427, 428; See also Greater scaup; 
Lesser scaup; Ring-necked duck; Ruddy 
duck. 

Blue-billed shoveller, see Lesser scaup. 

Bluebill widgeon, see Baldpate; Greater 
scaup. 

Blue brant, see Blue goose. 

Blue Cap, 782 

Blue darter, see Eastern goshawk. 

Blue goose, 335-337, 435, 436, 441, 456, 457, 
469; hunting, 445, 458; weight, 334 
Bluegrass: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 783 
Blue grouse, see Dusky grouse. 

Blue hawk, see Marsh hawk. 

Blue hen hawk, see Eastern goshawk. 

Blue Hill, Me., 428 

Blue Mts., (Ore.), 36 

Blue Peter, see American coot. 

Blue quail, 279, 280, 287 
Blue scaled quail, 279, 280 


Blue snow goose, see Blue goose. 

Blue-streak, see Harlequin duck. 

Bluetick hounds, 114, 154, 782, 784 
Blue Water Magnificent, 794 
Blue wavey, see Blue goose. 

Blue-wing, see Blue-winged teal; Cinnamon 
teal. 

Blue-winged teal, 331, 414-416, 454, 473; 

hunting, 444; weight, 334, 414 
Blue-winged goose, see Blue goose. 
Blunderbuss, 458 
Blunt & Syms pistol, 657 
Boalt, Ben., 810 

Boar, wild, 39-44, 964; and cougar, 129 
Boats, 423-426, 429, 435, 437, 440-442, 

903-913; rail, 320, 321 
Boatswain, 817 
Bob, 817, 826, 837 
Bobber, see Ruddy duck. 

Bobbitt, Louis M., 855 
Bobcat, 127-129, 160 
Bob Obo, 794 

Bobwhite quail, 274-277; speed, 332 

Bodego (Bodeo) revolvers, 671 

Bodge, Mr., 655 

Bodie Island Club, 431 

Bog bird, see American woodcock. 

Bog’s Jiggs, 819 

Bog snipe, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Bogsucker, 299. See also American woodcock. 
Bog-trotter, see Marsh hawk. 
Bohmischerwaffen pistol, 663 
Bolduc, Peter, 656 
Bolero, 829 

Bolivia: jaguar, 157; whitetail deer, 54 

Bolt-action rifles, 510 

Bolsa Chica Club, 444 

Bolt-testing, 592-594 

Bombing crows, 175 

Bonaparte weasel, 225-226 

Bones, buffalo, 37 

Bonito Springs, Fla., 130 

Bonnie Lassie, 800 

Booby, see American scoter; Lesser scaup; 
Ruddy duck; Surf scoter; White-winged 
scoter. 

Booby: coot, see Ruddy duck; duck, see 
American scoter. 

Book of the Springfield, The, 491 

Booming, grouse, 231, 234 

Boone and Crockett Club, 8, 17, 131, 170, 887 

Boone, Daniel, 530, 532 

Booneville, N. C., 855 

Boothbay Harbor, Me., 424 

Boothby, Thomas, 802 

Booth, John Wilkes, 657 

Boots, 435, 932. See also Footwear. 

Borchardt, Hugo, 661, 662 
Bore: and choke dimensions, 747; diameter, 
511; duck guns, 609-611; muzzle-loader, 
537; patterns, 623; skeet guns, 613; upland 
game guns, 614; woodcock, 299, 300, 304 
Boreal forest, 3 
Borgardus, Capt. A. H., 643 
Bose, 804 

Boston, Mass., 234, 490, 531, 639, 640, 643, 
816 

Boston News Letter, 655 
Botfly warble, 120 

Bottle-head, see Black-bellied plover. 
Bottlenosed diver, see Surf scoter. 

Botulism, ducks, 332, 376 
Boughey family, 831 
Bounce, 825 

Bounties: crow, 173, 176, 177; mountain lion, 
7; wolf, 8, 169, 170 
Bourbon Kennels, 805 
Bovey, Martin, 89 
Bow, 826 

Bow, Devonshire, 826 
Bowdoin Refuge, 1017 

Bowhunting, 870; advantage, disadvantage, 
871; arrow heads for, 884; arrows, 876, 889, 
890; back quiver, 885; belt quivers, 885; 
big-game hunting, 888; blunt arrows, 883, 
884; bowsights, 885; brush buttons, 884; 
camouflage clothing, 885; carp, 888; deer, 
889, 890; deer targets, 883; draw weight, 
bows, 876, 877; fiberglass arrows, 890; his¬ 
tory, 885; hunting bow, 880, 883; hypoder¬ 
mic arrowheads, 885; maximum killing 
range, 887; practicing, 883; preserve shoot¬ 
ing, 888; quivers, 884; salt-water quarry, 
890; season characteristics, 871; wood¬ 
chucks, 890; See also Archery; Bows and 
arrows. 

Bowling Green: Ky., 807; Mo., 840 
Bow perch, 947, 949, 953, 954 
Bows and arrows, 458, 529; hunting, refuges, 
1017; telescopic sights, 763, 764; see also 
Archery; Bowhunting. 

Box blinds, 430 
Box calls, 295 
Boxes, equipment, 543 
Boxing skins, 118 
Boy’s Queen, 828 
Bozeman, Mont., 146 
Bozo’s Bar Mate, 832 
Bracco, 786 
Bracken Dam, 1023 
Brackenridge, Mr., 99 
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Bracken’s Sweep, 822, 867 
Bracket, see American merganser. 

Bracket sheldrake, see American merganser. 

Bradford, Pa., 784 

Braendlin Armory, 665 

Braeside Bob, 793 

Bragg, 838 

Branchier, see Wood duck. 

Brandywine Hunt Club, 154 
Branstetter, R. J., 816 

Brant, 355-358, 430, 443, 456, 470; hunting, 
445, 450, 458, 462; speed, 332; weight, 334. 
See also Blue goose: Lesser Canada goose; 
Western Canada goose. 

Brant coot, see White-winged scoter. 
Brant-goose, see American brant. 

Braques, 825; de Bourbonnais 786 
Brass back, see Golden plover. 

Brass-eye, see American golden-eye. 

Brass shotgun shells, 743 

Brass-wing diver, see White-winged scoter. 

Brazeau, Alta., 93 

Brazil: black-breasted plover, 312; blue¬ 
winged teal, 415, 416; golden plover, 314; 
jaguar, 156, 157; ocelot, 162; whitetail deer, 
54 

Breads, 923 

Breakhorn, see American merganser. 
Breakwater shooting, 430, 459 
Breast sponge, 291 
Breech-burn, 541 

Breech-loaders, 536; development, 490 
Breech lock testing, 592-594 
Breeders, see under kinds of dogs. 

Breeding: ferrets, 959. See also under indi¬ 
vidual animals. 

Breen, John A., 55 
Bremerton, Wash., 640 
Brenda, 837 
Brescia, Italy, 671 
Brewer, 805 

Brewster’s screech owl, 190 
Brian McTybe O’Cloisters, 816 
Briar snipe, see American woodcock. 

Bride, The, see Wood duck. 

Bridgeport, Conn., 492, 659 

Bridge’s Bonnie Lassie, 800 

Bridgewater, Mass., 816 

Bridled weasel, 227, 228 

Briggs, E. W., Jr., 784 

Bright Angel country, squirrels, 119 

Bright-eye, see American golden-eye. 

Brighton, England, 809 
Bristletail, see Ruddy duck. 

Bristol Bay, 187 
Britain, see England. 

British Columbia, 519; American coot, 368; 
American scoter, 407, 408; band-tailed pi¬ 
geon, 262, 264; beaver, 214; blue grouse, 
247; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; bobcat, 
127; bufflehead, 364; cackling goose, 345, 
346; Canada goose, 338, 343; caribou, 48; 
Cooper’s hawk, 195; cougar, 131; crows, 
177; duck hawk, 196; dusky grouse, 230; 
elk, 64, 66; Emperor goose, 348, 349; fisher, 
215; fox, 149; Franklin grouse, 231; gad- 
wall, 377, 378; game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1085, 1086; goat hunting, 70-74; gray 
wolf, 169; greater scaup, 403, 404; green¬ 
winged teal, 419, 420; grizzly, 29, 30; hawk, 
195, 196, 202, 204, 207; hooded merganser, 
389; horned owl, 187; Hungarian partridge 
250-252; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; mal¬ 
lard, 384, 385; marten, 216, 217; moose, 74, 
76; mourning dove, 267; mule deer, 51, 53; 
muskrat, 220; otter, 222; owl, 184, 187-189, 
191, 192; ptarmigan, 271, 272; red fox, 
149, redhead, 399; ringneck pheasant, 259; 
ruffed grouse, 235; sage grouse, 240; sharp- 
tail grouse, 241; sheep, 88-91, 94; shoveller, 

413, 414; skunk, 166; sora, 316; spotted 
owl, 184; spruce grouse, 248; valley quail, 
281; weasel, 227-229; white-footed goose, 
355; wolf, 169-171; woodchuck, 123, 124 

British Guiana: hawk, 208; blue-winged teal, 

414, 415 

British Isles: barnacle goose, 335; European 
teal, 418; widgeon, 420 
Brittany spaniel, 260, 786-788 
British cartridge designations, 513 
Broadbill, 423, 430, 432, 609; See also Greater 
scaup; Lesser scaup; Ruddy duck; Shovel¬ 
ler. 

Broadbill bluebill, see Greater scaup. 

Broadbill dipper, see Ruddy duck. 

Broadbilled coot, see American scoter. 
Broad-faced mallard, see Shoveller. 
Broad-nosed skunk, 164 
Broad-tailed beaver, 213 

Broad-winged buzzard, see Broad-winged 
hawk. 

Broad-winged hawk, 194 
Broady, see Shoveller. 

Brockton’s Bounce, 825, 826 
Bronzehead, see American golden-eye. 

Bronze turkey, see Wild turkey. 

Brooke, Robert, 802 

Brookhaven Game Protective Ass’n., 865 
Brookings’ Bay, 427 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 490 
Brooks Mts., 86 


Brookville, Md., 864 
Broomhill, 854 

Brown bear, 28; Alaska, 17-22 
Brown brant, see Cackling goose. 

Brown Coals fossils, 3 

Brown coot, see American scoter; Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Brown duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Brownell, Lenard, 518 

Brown hawk, see Swainson’s hawk. 

Brownie pistol, 665 

Browning, 741; cartridges, 514, 595, 666-668; 
lever-action rifles, 509; over/under shotgun, 
596; rifle (center-fire repeating), 505; rifle 
(.22 RF, repeating), 505; semi-automatic 
pistols, 662, 688; shotgun, 492 
Browning Brothers, 492 
Browning, Edward, 492 
Browning, John, 492, 509, 511, 597, 662, 668 
Browning, Matthew, 492 
Brown, J., 490 
Brown Mfg. Co., 490 
Brown teal, see Ruddyduck. 

Brown Winchester, 788 
Bruce, 831 

Brunswick Countess, 858 
Brunswick Foxhound Club, 154 
Brunswick Fur Club, 805 
Brunswick stew, 270 

Brush: blinds, 423, 426, 431; float, 902; lean- 
to, 1031; rabbit, 103 
Brush buttons, 884 
Brush gun, 495 
Brussels Convention, 546, 548 
Bryant, Wis., 518 
Bryngarw Firearm, 831, 832 
Bryson, P. H., 798 
Buccleuch Kennels, 838 
Buchanan, Dr. James, 835 
Buck & Co., H. A., 490 
Buckell, G. Teasdale, 799 
Buckeye, see Ring-necked duck. 

Buckfield, Me., hound, 804 
Buckingham, Nash, 442 
Buck, Jr., 798, 815 
"Buck” law, 871 
Buck, Leonard, 794 
Buckner, 837 

Buck-ruddy, see Ruddy duck. 

Buckshot, pellet performance, 749, 752 
Buckskin, preparation of, 1007 
Buffalo, destruction of, 7 
Buffalo duck, see Bufflehead. 

Buffalo-headed duck, see Bufflehead. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 156, 642 
Buffalo, see Bison. 

Bufflehead, 331, 363, 364, 431, 443, 472; hunt¬ 
ing, 445, 461; weight, 334, 363 
Bugle, 805 

Bullard Repeating Arms Co., 490 
Bull-coot, see White-winged scoter. 

Bullet diameter, 511 

Bullet hawk, see Pigeon hawk; Sharp-shinned 
hawk. 

Bullets: boattail, 512; development, 490; di¬ 
ameter, 511; handloading, 541; jacket mate¬ 
rial, 512; molds, 540-542; patched, 529, 
530; point shape, coefficient of form, 718; 
sectional density, 716; shape important, 
714-720; stability, 716; “Taper heel,” 512. 
See also Ammunition; Cartridges. 

“Bull gun,” 534 

Bull-head see American golden-eye; Golden 
plover; Greater scaup; Lesser scaup. 
Bullneck, see .Canvasback; Greater scaup; 
Lesser scaup; Ring-necked duck; Ruddy 
duck. 

Bullneck goose, see Cackling goose. 

Bull whitewing, see White-winged scoter. 
Bully, 838 

Bumblebee-buzzer (or Coot), see Ruddy- 
duck. 

Bumblebee dipper, see Bufflehead. 

Bunker Hill Beagle Club, 864 
Bunny, 794 

Bunty, see Ring-necked duck. 

Bureau of Biological Survey, 8, 13, 1011, 
1014, 1020 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 1012 
Bureau of Fisheries, 1011 
Bureau of Land Management, 1011, 1020 
Bureau of Reclamation, 1016, 1020 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 1012, 
1022 

Burgess, Arnold, 800 

Burgess, Tom, 518 

Burke Co., Ga., 150 

Burnt goose, see American brant. 

Burro: deer, 50; jack rabbit, 107 
Burrowing owl, 184, 185 

Burrows: prairie dog, 100; woodchuck, 123 

Burton, J. W., 853 

Bush, A., 816 

Bush blind, 456, 459 

Bushnell (optics), 758-765 

Bushy tail, see Gray squirrel. 

Butler duck, see Shoveller. 

Butler, Mrs. Frank E., 645 
Butte Basin, tule geese, 353, 354 
Butte Creek, waterfowl, 443 
Butterback, see Bufflehead. 


Butterball, see Bufflehead; Greater scaup; 
Green-winged teal; Lesser scaup; Ring¬ 
necked duck; Ruddy duck. 

Butter-bill, see American scoter. 

Butter-billed coot, see American scoter. 
Butterboat-bill, see Surf scoter. 
Butterboat-billed coot, see Surf scoter. 
Butter-bowl, see Bufflehead; Ruddy duck. 
Butterbox, see Bufflehead. 

Butter duck, see Bufflehead; Ruddy duck. 
Butter-nose, see American scoter. 

Butters, A. C., 821 

Butts: rifle range, 581; 200-yd., 586 

Buzzard hawk, see Red-tailed hawk. 

Bye Bye, 829 

Byrd, Cdr. Richard E., 515 
Byron, 803 

c 

Cable, 839 

Caccawee, see Old squaw. 

Cackler, see Cackling goose. 

Cackling goose, 337, 343, 345, 347, 443, 445, 
454-456, 470; hunting, 456; speed, 332; 
weight, 334 
Cactus buck, 50 
Cadahoula Lake, 441 
Caille, see American golden-eye. 

Cairo, Ill., 435, 441, 456 
Caius, Dr., 831 
Cajuns, see Louisiana. 

Calais, Me., 423, 424, 428 
Calgary, Alta., 36, 250 
Calgary Grizzly, 796 
Caliber confusion, 511 

Calibers: American cartridge designations, 
513; and cartridge propellants, 715-719; an¬ 
telope, 16; bear, 22, 27; bobcat, 129; British 
cartridge designations, 513; caliber .30 Ml, 
M2, 512; cougar, 133; German cartridge 
designations, 513; Improved .30/06, 742; 
Improved 8mm, 742; Model 1906 cartridge; 
512; muzzle-loaders, 537; penetration, pine 
boards, handgun ammunition, 754; Rem¬ 
ington Magnum (center-fire), 742; re¬ 
volvers, 671, 672; .218 Bee, 741; .219 
Zipper, 513; .22 Hornet, 741; .22 Savage 
Hi-power, 513: .22 Velo Dog, 741; .220 
Swift, 513, 741; .22/250 Remington, 741; 
.22/3000 Lovell, 741; .243 Winchester, 

742; .244 Remington, 742; .244 Rock- 
chucker, 742; .25 Hi Power, 741; .25 
Neidner-Krag, 741; .257 Roberts, 513, 742; 
.284 Winchester, 742; .30 Krag, 514; 

7.62mm NATO, 742; .308 Norma, 742; 
.308 Winchester, 742; .300 H. & H. Mag¬ 
num, 513; 300 Miller Free-Bore, 742; .300 
P.M. V.F. 742; .333 Belted Magnum, 742; 
.35 Whelen, 741; .358 Norma, 742; trends, 
handgun, 649; Varminter, 741; wildcat, 
513, 741, 742; Winchester Magnums (cen¬ 
ter-fire), 742; woodchuck, 126 
California: 741; American golden-eye, 

379, 380; American scoter, 407, 408; ante¬ 
lope, 14; band-tailed pigeon, 262, 264; 
beaver, 213; black bear, 25; black brant, 
357, 358, 443; blacktail deer, 51, 52; blue 
grouse, 247; bufflehead, 364; cackling 
goose, 345, 346; Canada goose, 338, 

343, 345; canvasback 443: chukar, 249; 
cinnamon teal, 417; crow, 177; desert quail, 
278; early game protective laws, 8; elk, 66; 
elf owl, 185; Emperor goose, 348, 349; fish 
duck, see Hooded merganser; fox, 143, 149; 
fulvous tree duck, 376; game conditions, 
regulations 1038, 1039; geese, 443, 457; 
goat, 72; golden-eye, see American golden¬ 
eye; goshawk, 197; gray fox, 143; gray- 
squirrel, 119, 121; gray wolf, 169; greater 
scaup, 403, 404; greater yellow-legs, 326; 
grizzly, 30; handgun regulations, 699; 
harlequin duck, 383; Harris hawk, 198; 
Havasu Refuge, 1017; hawk, 197, 198, 200, 
204, 207; horned owl, 187; Hungarian par¬ 
tridge, 250; Imperial Refuge, 1017; jaguar, 
156; mallard, 443; marten, 216, 217; moun¬ 
tain quail, 279; mourning dove, 267; mult- 
deer, 50, 51, 53; muskrat, 220; otter, 222; 
owl, 184, 185, 187, 189, 190; partridge, see 
Valley quail; pass shooting, 465; pigeon 
hawk, 200; pintail, 443; pistols, 657; prong¬ 
horn, 14; pygmy owl, 189; quail, 279, 
speed, 332; rabbit, 103; redhead, 398, 399; 
red fox, 149; ring-necked duck, 400; ring- 
neck pheasant, 259; ringed turtle dove, 261; 
Ross’s goose, 349, 350, 456; ruffed grouse, 
235; sage grouse, 240, 247; screech owl, 190 
sharptail grouse, 241; sheep, 87-89, 91; 
shoveller, 413, 414; skunk, 164, 165: sooty 
grouse, 242; sora, 316; spotted owl, 184; 
spotted skunk, 165; squirrel, 119; tar pits, 
2; teal, 443; tule goose, 353, 354; valley 
quail, 280, 281, 286, 287; wapiti, 64; water 
fowl hunting, 443, 444; weasel, 227, 228; 
whitetail deer, 58; widgeon, see Baldpate; 
Wilson’s snipe, 328; wolf, 166, 169; wolver¬ 
ine, 172; woodcock, 302; wood duck, 422 
Callie Gates, 805 
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Calling: crows, 177-180; ducks, 433, 437-441; 
geese, 433, 442, 455, 458: moose, 82, 83, 
929; turkey, 294, 295; waterfowl, 433, 
437-441, 454-456 

Callithumpian duck, see Old squaw. 

Calls: American eider, 368; American mer¬ 
ganser, 387; baldpate, 359; black-bellied 
tree duck, 363; black duck, 361; blue goose, 
336; bobwhite, 275, 277; brant, 357; cackl¬ 
ing goose, 345, 346; Canada goose, 338, 344 
canvasback, 365; coot, 367; crow, 174, 182; 
curlew, 308, 309; desert quail, 277; Emper¬ 
or goose, 348; fish crow, 180; fulvous tree 
duck, 375; gallinule, 309, 311; gadwall, 
377; golden-eye, 378; harlequin, 382; hawk, 
202; hooded merganser, 388; king eider, 
370; mallard, 384; Massena quail, 278; 
moose, 79; mourning dove, 266; mountain 
quail, 279; New Mexican duck, 393; old 
squaw, 395; owl, 184, 186, 188-190; pintail, 
397; plover, 312, 313, 315; ptarmigan, 272; 
quail, 275, 277, 279, 281; rail, 316, 318, 
323; red-breasted merganser, 390; redhead, 
398; Richardson’s goose, 346; ringnecked 
duck, 400; Ross’s goose, 350; scaup, 
403-405; scoter, 406, 408, 410; shoveller, 
412; snipe, 328; snow goose, 351; sora, 316; 
teal, 414, 416, 418, 419; turkey, 289-291; 
valley quail, 281; white-fronted goose, 354; 
white-winged dove, 268; widgeon, 420; 
woodcock, 300, 301; wood duck, 421, 422; 
yellow-legs, 325-326 

Calls, artificial, 433, 437-442, 454-456; goose, 
458; turkey, 295 
Cally Podge , 831 
Camas Valley, Ore., 51 
Cambridge, Md., 825; Mass., 531 
Camden, S. C., 855 
Camel, 1, 2 
Cameras, 972-975 
Camino Bay, 794 

Camouflage, see Blinds; Boats; Clothing. 
Campbell, C. Watts, 855 
Campbell, George M., 798 
Campbell, M. C., 798 
Campbell setter, 798 
Camp-hunting, coyote, 138, 139 
Camping, National Forests, 964 
Camp Perry, Ohio, 692; pistol, 664 
Can, see Canvasback. 

Canada: American cider, 369; American gol¬ 
den-eye, 379,380; American merganser, 386 
387; ammunition, 450, 451; antelope, 14; 
badger, 210; baldpate, 359, 360; bison, 36, 
37; black bear, 23; blacktail deer, 62; blue¬ 
winged teal, 414, 415: brant, see Common 
Canada goose; bufllehead, 364; burrowing 
owl, 185; canvasback, 366, 367; cinnamon 
teal, 417; common Canada goose, 338, 343, 
357; conservation, 452; Cooper’s hawk, 195; 
cougar, 131; coyote, 136; crow, 177; curlew 
309; Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, 452; dogs, 451; Ducks 
Unlimited, 1023, 1024; eastern, waterfowl 
hunting, 422, 423; eider, 368; elk, 64; fox, 
146, 148; game conditions, regulations, 

1084-1092; see also individual Provinces, 
Territories; goose, 333, 337-346, 427, 428, 
430, 432, 435, 441-443, 454, 470, speed, 332, 
337, weight, 334, 337, 445, 456: goshawk, 
197; gray fox, 146, 148; gray wolf, 167, 169; 
great gray owl, 186; greater scaup, 403, 404; 
greater snow goose, 351, 457; grizzly, 28, 
30; grouse, 248 ( see also Hudsonian spruce 
grouse); guns and ammunition, 450, 451; 
handgun regulations, 712; hare, 107; harle¬ 
quin duck. 382, 383; hawk, 195, 197, 199, 
200, 203, 206; hunting, 445, 447, 456; jack 
rabbit, 107; king eider, 370, 371; lesser 
scaup, 405, 406; mallard, 384, 385; marsh 
hawk, 199; marsh shooting, 448, 449; mi¬ 
gratory bird treaties, 452, 1012; moose, 76, 
77, 79, 80; mourning dove, 267, 268; mule 
deer, 62; muskrat, 218, 220; otter, 222; owl, 
185, 186, 189; pass shooting, 447; pigeon 
hawk, 200; pinnated grouse, 233, 245; pis¬ 
tols, 668: porcupine, 223, 225; prairie 
chicken, 282; pronghorn, 13, 14; rabbits, 
103; raccoon, 113; rail, 320; redhead, 398, 
399; red-tailed hawk, 203; restoration of 
wetlands, 452; ring-necked duck, 400; ring- 
neck pheasant, 259; ruffed grouse, 235, 236 
238, 243; Ross’s goose, 349, 350; sharptail 
grouse, 241; sheep, 88, 91, 92; shoveller, 
413, 414; skunk, 162, 163, 164, 166; spruce 
grouse, 232; squirrel, 118, 121; surf scoter, 
409, 410; tule goose, 350, 353; turkey, 290, 
292; Virginia rail, 318; waterfowl hunting, 
444-454; waterfowl surveys, 1021; weasel, 
226; whitetail, 57; wildfowl breeding, 
452-454; wildfowling, 449, 450; Wildlife 
Service, 44, 1022; willow ptarmigan, 271; 
wolf, 44, 167, 169-171; woodchuck, 123, 
124; wood duck, 421, 422 
Canadian: beaver, 213; canvasback, see 
American merganser; Kennel Club, 810; 
lynx, 127, 160, 161; National Museum, 
334; owl, see American hawk owl. 
Canadian Industries Ltd., 743 
Canadian R., waterfowl, 433, 434 


Canadian Rockies: caribou, 4; Mississippi fly¬ 
way, 438. See also Rocky Mts. 

Canal Fulton, Ohio, 546 

Canard, see American Golden-eye; collier, see 
Harlequin duck; Canadien, see American 
golden-eye; cheval, see Canvasback; d’ete, 
see Wood duck; du bois, see Wood duck; 
gris, see American pintail, Gadwall; mulet, 
see Redhead; noir, see Ring-necked duck; 
noir d’6te, see Florida duck, Mottled duck; 
roux, see Ruddy duck; tete rouge, see Red¬ 
head; violon, see Redhead; Yankee, see 
American golden-eye. 

Candy Kid, 800, 854 

Canelo Pass, 143 

Canjar trigger, 523 

Canne de roche, see Harlequin duck. 

Cannon-lock pistol, 651, 652 

Canny, see Canvasback. 

Canoe: and moose, 82, 83; trips, 925-930; wa¬ 
terfowl hunting, 449, 452 
Canteleux de Contealx, Comte, 779 
Canton, 788 
Cantrill, Iowa, 825 
Canvas, see Canvasback. 

Canvasback, 331, 332, 365-367, 399, 423, 431, 
439, 440, 443, 470; hunting, 444, 448, 461; 
weight, 334, 365. See also American eider; 
Baldpate; King eider; Lesser scaup; North¬ 
ern eider; Pacific eider. 

Canvasback bluebill, see Greater scaup. 
Canyon spotted skunk, 165 
Cap Cod: dory, 423; scoter shooting, 464 
Cape Cod National Seashore Recreation Area, 
967 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation 
Area, 967 

Cape May Town, N.J., 320 
Cape Morris Jessup, 169 
Cape Porpoise, 424 
Caps, see Headgear. 

Captain, 835 
Carbine, see Rifles. 

Carbon of Marvadel, 797 
Carcajou, see Wolverine. 

Card, Hiram, 782 
Card’s Blue Cap, 782 
Caribbean islands, mourning dove, 265 
Caribou, 1, 44-49; antlers, 11, 12; early range 
3; fox, 149, 150; species, 45, 46; wolves, 170 
Carl Qf Boghurst, 821, 865 
Carlinville, Ohio, 782 
Carlisle, England, 799 
Carlisle, J. F., 823 

Carolina: Beagle Club, 864; beaver, 213; 
crake, see Sora; dove, see Mourning dove; 
field trials, 783; hunting, 318-320, 322; 
otter, 222; rail, 315-317. See also North Ca¬ 
rolina; South Carolina. 

Carolina Jack, 858 

Carpenter, R. R. M., 867 

Carrel, I. W., 784 

Carrie, 815 

Carrier pigeon, 261 

Carrion crow, see Eastern crow. 

Carroll, Capt, Charles, Jr., 835 
Carroll I. Club, 788 
Carry One, 791 j 
Carson City, Nev., 168 
Carterville, Ga., 855 

Cartridges: Cascade Cartridge, Inc. (CCI), 
725; cases, importance of, 718; cases, parts, 
719; component development phases, 718; 
development, 490, 491; Federal cartridge 
Tables, 723, 725; flash, 718: handgun, 
658-661, 671; match rifle, 532; Mauser, 595; 
rifle, development, 714-720; rifle, trends, 
714; smoke, 718; Winchester-Western 

Tables, 721, 723; See also Ammunition. 
Cascade Cartridge, Inc. (CCI), 725 
Cascade Mts.: blacktail deer, 52, 62; gray 
w’olf, 169; mountain quail, 279; ptarmigan, 
271; sheep, 86, 92; skunk, 164; waterfowl, 
443; weasel. 227; wolf, 169 
Cascade R., 216 
Casco Bay, 427, 428 
Casing skins, 118 
Casket Mt., 73 
Casper, Wyo., 646 

Cassiar, B.C.: caribou, 46, 48; sheep. 92, 94; 
goat, 72 

Cassiar Mts., 48 
Casting bullets, 541 
Castle Hill hounds, 802 
Castration, squirrel, 120 
Catahootchee Valley field trials, 855 
Catalina valley quail, 281 
Catamount, see Cougar. 

Cathance R., waterfowl, 427 
Cat hound, 843, 844 

Cat owl, see Great horned owl; Long-eared 
owl. 

Cats, 1, 2 

Catskill Mts.: fox hunting, 154 
Cattlemen and coyotes, 134 
CCC, 1014 
"C. D.,” 538 

Cedar Crest, N. Mex., 518 
Cedar partridge, see Hudsonian spruce 
grouse. 

Cenozoic Age, 3 


Census, game: antelope, 13, 14; bison, 39; 
black bear, 23, 25; blacktail deer, 52; elk, 
66; goats, 71; grizzly, 29, 30; mule deer, 
53; moose, 79; National Forests, 962, 963; 
peccary, 85; pronghorn, 13, 14; sheep, 88, 
91; waterfowl, 1014, 1020-1024; whitetail 
deer, 58; wild boar, 42 

Central America: band-tailed pigeon, 264; 
barn owl, 93; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; 
cougar, 129; coyote, 135; great horned owl, 
186; hawk, 199, 200, 203, 205, 207; jaguar, 
156, 157; marsh hawk, 199; Massena quail, 
278; mourning dove, 267; ocelot, 162; 
opossum, 97; owl, 186; peccary, 84; pigeon 
hawk, 200; quail, 274; shoveller, 413, 414; 
turkey, 289; waterfowl hunting, 436 
Central flyway, 333, 341, 343, 1022; blue¬ 
winged teal, 415, 416; common Canada 
goose, 341, 343 

Central West Virginia field trials, 783 
Central-West waterfowl hunting, 443 
Centrifugal bullet trap, 583, 584 
Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia, 653 
Certain Discourses Concerning the Formes 
and Effects of Divers Sorts of Weapons, 
650 

Ceska Zbrojovka, 663 
Ch. Mohad Div. Co., 945 
Chadwick, L. S., 90 
Chaltha’s Cordite Son, 830 
Chamberlain’s ptarmigan, 272 
Chamois, 69 
Champ, 815 
Champion Rush, 826 
Channel duck, see White-winged scoter. 
Charges by animals: bear, 21, 22, 27, 35; 
bobcat, 128; cougar, 130; jaguar, 156-158; 
moose, 77; peccary, 85; wild boar, 40, 43 
Charles I., 655, 657 

Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, 1017 

Charleston, S. C., 98 

Charleston Co., S. C., 320 

Charlesworth, W. M., 810 

Charola-Anitua pistol, 661 

Chase, 836 

Chase, Anson, 658 

Chase, The, 805 

Chelmsford, Mass., 89 

Chequamegen Laddie, 794 

Cherokee National Forest, 42, 964 

Chesabob, 790 

Cliesacroft Baron, 790, 867 

Chesacroft Bob, 867 

Chesapeake Bay: canvasback, 366, 367; com¬ 
mon Canada goose, 338, 343; European 
widgeon, 420; shorebirds, 328 
Chesapeake Bay retriever, 260, 451, 788-791 
Chesapeake otter hound, 788 
Cheshire Hunt Club, 154 
Chester, N.Y., 821 

Chestnut-bellied scaled quail, 279, 280 
Chevrier, Fudore, 832 
Chicacock, see Gadwall. 

Chicago, Ill., 313, 642, 646, 802, 817, 838, 
865 

Chicago Round, 872 

Chichagof I.: brown bear, 20; ptarmigan, 
272 

Chickaloon Mts., 92 
Chickamauga Beagles, 784 
Chickamauga Button, 864 
Chickaree, 120 
Chicken-billed rail, see Sora. 

Chicken hawk, see Cooper’s hawk; Eastern 
goshawk; Red-tailed hawk; Sharp-shinned 
hawk. 

Chickore, see Chukar partridge. 

Chihuahua: antelopeC 14; gray wolf, 169; 
peccary, 84; pronghorn, 14; sheep, 90; 
spotted skunk, 165; turkey, 293; Massena 
quail, 278 

Childs, Dr. L. W., 642 

Chile: hawk, 196; owl, 191; pistols, 663; teal, 
415, 416 

Chilkat R., moose, 79; wool, 70 
Chiltington Light, 810 
Chimer, 782 

China: chukar, 249; goose, see Black brant, 
Ross’s goose, White-fronted goose; mal¬ 
lard, 383; Navy revolver, 673; pheasant 
(also torquatus pheasant), see Ringneck 
pheasant. 

China Lagoon, 458 
C.hincoteague, Va., 320 

Chinese: pheasant, 259 (see also Ringneck 
pheasant); ringneck, see Ringneck phea¬ 
sant. 

Chink, see Ringneck pheasant. 

Choke accessories, shotgun, 775, 776 

Choke, degrees of shotgun, 748 

Chokes: duck guns, 609-612; patents, 611; 

trap guns, 614; upland game guns, 614 
Chokoloskee raccoon, 111 
Chough,173 
Chuck, see Woodchuck. 

Chugah Mts., 20 

Chukar partridge, 249, 250, 261 

Chukare, see Chukar partridge. 

Chukru, see Chukar partridge. 

Chunk duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Churchill, Winston, 662 
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Cimarron Co., Tex., 234 
Cimarron R., waterfowl, 433, 434 
Cimarrone, 89-91 
attar's Chuck, 794 
attar's Dash, 794 
attar's Ring, 794 
Cinar's Spot of Earlsmoor, 794 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 643, 647 
Cinnamon teal, 331, 332, 390, 416, 417, 454, 
473; weight, 334, 416 
Circus duck, see Harlequin duck. 

Civil War, 536; and rifle development, 490 
Clakis, see Barnacle goose. 

Clapper rail, 318, 320; hunting, 323, 324 
Clara, 838 

Clark Co., Ala., 150, 151 
Clatter goose, see American brant. 

Clays, 837 
Clayton, N. C., 840 
Cleade, 828 

Cleaning: barrel brushes, 516; barrel clean¬ 
ing patches, 515; equipment, cleaning 
firearms, 515; firearms, 515; grease removal 
from firearms, 515; muzzle loader, 544-546; 
rabbits, 105; rifle, 579, 580 
Clearfield, Pa., 490 
Clearwater Creek, 20 
Clemens, M. A., 810 
Cleveland, Ohio, 517; Tenn., 784 
Climate and pheasant, 257 
Cline, J. H., 840 
Cline, Walter M., 535 
Clintwood, Va., 840 
Clip Wind'em, 857 
Clock pointing system, 629, 630 
Clock-shooting, 639, 640 
Clodagh McTybe O’Cloisters, 816 
Cloisters, The, 816 
Closter, N. J., 784 

Clothing, 930-933; back-packing, 893; ca¬ 
mouflage, 440, 885; hunting, 509, 893; in¬ 
sulated boots, 932, rabbit hunting, 103, 
104; rail shooting, 321, 322; waterfowl 
hunting, 426, 429, 432, 435, 453-456, 460 
Cloverdale Zipper, 832 
Clubhead, see American golden-eye. 

Clubs, rifle, 588, 589 
Clumber spaniel, 791-793 
Clutch, mourning doves, 267 
Clyde, 782 

Coahuila: Massena quail, 278; wolf, 169 

Coastal plains, field trials, 783 

Coast: deer, 50; pygmy owl, 189 

Coast forest, 5 

Coast Range, sheep, 86 

Cohham’s Bang, 826 

Cobhead, see American golden-eye. 

Cock: dipper, see Bufflehead; of the plains, 
see Sage grouse; pie-duck, see Barrow’s 
golden-eye; robin ( also robin ducks), see 
Hooded merganser. 

Cockburn, Mr., 791 

Cocker spaniel, 260, 793-796; bobwhite 

quail. 284; doves, 270; Field Trial Club of 
America, 794; grouse, 248; scaled quail, 
287; turkey, 294; woodcock, 302 
Cocking systems, pistol, 668 
Coffin Top Mt., 73 
Colchis, 252 

Cold-weather lubrication, firearms, 515 
Collared peccary, see Peccary. 

Collen, Peter Van, 652 

Collier, Elisha H., 656, 658; revolver, 658 

Collins & Co., 961 

Collinsville, Conn., 961 

Colonial Lady M., 854 

Colorado: antelope, 14; barred owl, 184; bi¬ 
son, 37; black bear, 25; bobw’hite, 277; 
Canada Goose, 338, 343; chukar, 249; des¬ 
ert quail, 278; ducks, 432; dusky grouse, 
231; elk, 64, 66; fox, 146; game conditions, 
regulations, 1039, 1040; goat hunting. 70, 
72; goshawk, 197; gray fox, 146; grizzly, 
28. 30; handgun regulations, 700; hawk, 
197, 200, 204, 207, 208; horned owl, 187; 
lesser snow goose, 352, 353; marten, 216; 
mule deer. 51. 53; owl, 184, 187-191; pi¬ 
geon hawk, 200; pinnated grouse, 234, 
245; pronghorn, 14; ptarmigan, 271; 
rough-legged hawk, 204: ruddv duck, 401. 
402; scaled quail, 280, 287; sharptail 

grouse. 241; sheep, 88, 89, 91, 93; skunk, 
164-166; spotted owl, 184; squirrels, 119; 
turkey, 292, 293; weasel, 226-228; white- 
tail deer, 58; Wilson’s snipe, 328; wolver¬ 
ine, 172 

Colorado R. (Calif.): desert quail, 278; wa¬ 
terfowl hunting. 443 
Colt-Browning pistol, 663 
Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 490, 491, 
596: cartridges, 514, 595; pistols, 651, 662, 
666-669. 674; revolvers, 657-660. 670-673, 
676-678; semi-automatic pistols, 675, 676 
Colt, Samuel, 657, 658 

Columbia: blacktail deer, 50; Pa., 840; R., 
1019 

Columbia, Ky., 490 

Columbian: blacktail deer, 50; sharp-tailed 
grouse, 241, 247 

Columbus (Ohio) Beagle Club, 864 
Comblain revolver, 658 


Comanche Frank, 800, 828 
Comb, drop at, 621 
Combermere, Lord, 825 
Commack, N.Y., 864 
Commando Sam, 864 
Commercial shooting, ducks, 463 
Commissioner, 800 

Common: brant, see American brant; black 
duck, 360-362; Canada goose, 337-343, 
470; crow, see Eastern crow; eider, see 
American eider, Northern eider; gallinule, 
see Florida gallinule; muskrat, 218-220; 
otter, see Otter; plover, see Golden 
plover; ptarmigan, 271; sawbill, see Red¬ 
breasted merganser; scoter, 424; sheldrake, 
see Red-breasted merganser; skunk, see 
Striped skunk; snipe, see Wilson’s snipe; 
teal, see Green-winged teal; wavey, see 
Lesser snow goose; wild goose, see Com¬ 
mon Canada goose; yellow-legs, see Lesser 
yellow-legs. 

Compass, 934-937, 1029; coon hunting, 115 
Compensators, 611, 612 

Competitions: archery, 871, 872, 873; Grand 
American trap shoot, 744; International, 
534, 535; muzzle-loaders, 535, 546; Na¬ 
tional Rifle Ass’n., 534; NFAA National, 
873, 874; Olympic, 534, 535: rifle, 571. 
575-577, 585; tournament bows, 876; trap, 
645-655; See also Tournaments. 
Composition, photographic, 980-982 
Compton Roger, 791 
Concealment, waterfowl shooting, 460 
Concord, Mass., 531, 855 
Concord Sindy, 864 
Condoro Kennels, 784 
Coney, 101 

Coney Island, N.Y., 645 
Congamond Woodman, 864 
Congo, see Green-winged teal. 

Congotte, see Green-winged teal. 

Conjuring duck, see American golden-eye; 
Bufflehead. 

Conklin, Harry T., 790 
Conlin pistol, 664 

Connecticut: black bear, 25; clapper rail, 
324; duck hawk, 196; game conditions, 
regulations, 1040; handgun regulations, 
700; hawk, 196; Hungarian partridge, 250; 
rail, 320, 323; rail boat, 909, 910; scoter 
shooting, 465; scull boat, 904-906; skeet, 
640; sora, 316; whitetail deer, 58; wildfowl 
legislation, 463 

Connecticut Arms & Mfg. Co., 490 
Connecticut R.: rail, 320, 321; sora, 319; 
squirrels, 121 

Conservation, 1011-1029; waterfowl, 463, 464. 

See also departments under United States. 
Connell's Gleam, 800 
Contentnea Jack II, 864 
Contentnea Jackson, 864 

Continental: Congress, 531, 532; field trials, 
855, 858 

Cooke, E. Burton, 807 

Cooking, 917-924; band-tailed pigeon, 264; 
coot, 426, 427; porcupine, 225; raccoon, 
117, 118; rail, 324; scoter, 406, 410, 426, 
427; sharptail grouse, 247; utensils, 
915-917. See also Recipes. 

Cook Inlet, Alaska, 3, 220; bear, 20; moose, 
79 

Cookson pistols, 655 
Coon, see Raccoon. 

Coonhound, 114-118, 154, 784-786; and pos¬ 
sum, 98 

Coon pelts, prices, 118 
Coonskin. preparation, 118 
Cooperative Foreign Game Bird Program, 
249 

Cooperative Mourning Dove Study, 265 
Cooper River flats. 454 
Cooper’s hawk. 194. 195. 205, 206, 268, 944 
Coordination of Wildfowl Conservation Activ¬ 
ities Act, 464 

Coot, 303, 367, 368, 406, 453, 454, 932; 
hunting, 424-430, 445, 461; stew, 426, 427. 
See also American coot; Ruddy duck; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

Copano Bay, 435 

Copperbill. see American scoter. 

Copperhead, see American golden-eye. 
Coppernose, see American scoter. 

Copton Creek, 74 
Corbett, Sir Vincent, 799, 825 
Corbin, Austin, 39 
Cordova, 454 
Cork, 839 

Cork of Oakwood Lane, 867 
Cormorant, 337 
Corncrake, see Virginia rail. 

Cornfield duck, see Black-bellied tree duck; 

Fulvous tree duck. 

Corolla Club, 431 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 434 
Coquallin, 119 

Correspondence of the Revolution, 532 
Cortez, Hernando, 289 
Corto cartridges, 5P5 
Cos Cob, Conn., 546 
Cosholleck, Emil, "41 


Costa Rica: coyote, 135; dove, 269; haw’k, 
195; jaguar, 157 

Cottonhead, see Hooded merganser. 

Cotton States Derby, 859 

Cottontail: bluebill, see Lesser scaup; rabbit, 
101-105 

Cottontop quail, 279, 287 
Couchman, 837, 839 
Coues deer, 55-57 

Cougar, 129-133; deer, 52; hunting, 158, 159; 

moose, 78; talons, 12 
Count Gladstone IV, 800 
Count Noble, 800 
Count Whitestone II, 828 
Coursing coyote, 139 

Courtship, see Breeding under individual 
animals and birds. 

Cousin, see King eider. 

Cove blind, 898, 899 

Cover: bobwhite, 281; grouse, 242-244, 246; 
partridge, 249, 251, 252; pheasant, 258, 
259; quail, 274, 276; woodcock, 300-306 
Coveys: bobwhite, 283; mountain quail, 285 
Covington, Ky., 643 
Cowan, see Shoveller. 

Coween, see Old squaw. 

Cow-frog, see Shoveller. 

“Coydog,” 135 

Coyote, 1, 2, 100, 133-142; deer, 52; moose, 
78; pelt prices, 134; quail, 282; sheep, 88, 
90; and sheepman, 134; survival, 134 
Crab Orchard, Ky., 807; Refuge, 1018 
Cracker, see American pintail. 

Craig, Ralph, 794 
Cranz, C., 591 

Cravat goose, see Common Canada goose. 

Crawford, James, 838 

Crawford, Walter, 804 

Crazy moon and grouse, 237 

Creance, 950 

Cree Indians, 148, 393 

Creek: blackhead, see Lesser scaup; broad- 
bill, see Lesser scaup; coot, see Ruddy 
duck; duck, see Gadwall. 

Creeps, 594 

Cresap, Capt. Michael, 531 
Crested wood duck, see Wood duck. 

Crickett, 805 

Crimps, shotgun shell, 753 
Criolla pistol, 663 
Crocker, see American brant. 

Crooked-billed marlin, see Hudsonian cur¬ 
lew’. 

Crossbowmen, 872 
C.rossen, Hugh, 646 
Cross fox, 148, 149 
Crossman. E. C., 517 

Crow, 173-182; decoys, 940; shooting, 173, 
177-180; use, electronic callers, 178 
Crow: duck, see American coot. Hooded 
merganser; goose, see Cackling goose. 

Crow Agency, 146 

Crowing, ringneck pheasant, 254 

Croxteth, 825-827, 856 

Cuba: American pintail, 396, 397; hawk, 
203 

Cucu, see Greater yellow-legs. 

Cullowhee, N. C., 824 

Cumberland: Co., N. J., 320; Valley, Pa., 
250 

Cuneo, John, 816 

Cunning: gray fox, 143; red fox, 147, 148, 
152; wolverine, 171, 172 
Cur, see American golden-eye. 

Curing meat, 990, 991 

Curiosity: marten, 215; raccoon, 112; squir¬ 
rel, 122; weasel, 226; woodchuck, 125 
Curlew, 307. 309, 325 
Curly-coated retriever, 796, 797 
Currier, Dr. G. S., 816 
Currituck Gun Club, 431 
Currituck Sound, 457; canvasback, 366, 367; 

waterfowl hunting, 430, 431 
Curtis, Ben M., 816 
Custom-built shotguns, 614 
Custom rifle makers, 516-524 
Cutts Compensator, 285, 611-614, 775 
Cycles: grouse, 235; hare, 106; Hungarian 
partridge, 252; ptarmigan, 273; rail, 324; 
scaled quail, 279; spruce grouse, 248; 
squirrel, 121 
Cycolac, 598 
Cyriote Collection, 831 
Czar of Wildwood, 811 
Czech Brno Mauser, 519 

Czechoslovakia, 519; Mauser, 595; pistols, 
663, 668; proof marks, 547 

D 

Dachshund, 105, 260 

Dakotas, see South Dakota; North Dakota. 
Dallas, Tex., 864 

Dali Sheep, 69, 86, 88, 90, 91, 93-95; Alaska, 
91; early range, 5; population and preda¬ 
tors, 88; and wolves, 170 
Dalshangan, Dandy Boy, 831 
Dalshangan Pomme deTerre, 832 
Dams, beaver, 211, 212 
Dan, 798, 799 
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Dancing grouse, 241 

Dandy, 825 

Danfield, 828 

Dan Gladstone, 800 

Dapper, see Bufflehead; Ruddy duck. 

Dare Co., N. Car., 967 
Dark Canyon, Colo., 65 
Darkness, 856 

Darling, J. N., 1014, 1016, 1020 
Dart, 800 

Dash of Hagley, 831 
Dashing Rover, 800 
Daub, C. Staley, 782 
Daub, duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Dave Kent, 828 

Davidson’s Nifty, 864 

Davies, C. E., 639 

Davies, H. W., 639 

Davis, Dr. G. G., 816 

Davis, Henry P., 843, 844, 859 

Davis, Tom, 807 

Dawson caribou, 44 

Dawson City, Y. T., 90, 93 

Day owl, see American hawk owl. 

Dayton, Mont., 640; Ohio, 546, 645, 646, 
815, 827 

DDT, 255, 360, 1010 

Deaf duck, see American scoter; Ruddy 
duck; Surf scoter; White-winged scoter. 
Deane-Adams revolver, 658 
Dearman, Frank L., Jr., 784 
Deatherages, 837 
Deciduous forest, 4 
Declination, 936 
Decoy of Arden, 867 

Decoys, 423-429, 432-444, 609, 937-941; bald- 
pate, 360; black duck, 361; brant, 357; 
bufflehead, 363; construction, 425, 427, 
937-941; crow, 175. 177-180, 940; duck, 
458-460; golden-eye, 378; goose, 426, 428, 
456-458; marsh shooting, 448; painting, 
425, 937-941; plover, 313; redhead, 397; 
ring-necked duck, 400; scaup, 404; scoter, 
406, 410, 464; shorebird, 328, 329; stubble 
shooting, 447; w'aterfowl. 451, 452, 

454-456; wood duck, 422; yellow-legs, 325 
Deep Run Hunt Club, 154 
Deep-water broadbill, see Greater scaup. 

Deer, 1, 2, 50-64; antler, 11; in logging era, 
6; and turkey, 291 
Deer Flat Refuge, 1017 
Deer wolf, 171 

Defense, ruffed grouse, 238; skunk, 162, 163. 

See also Horns. 

Dehydrated foods, 895 
De la Pirotechnia, 650 

Delaware; black bear, 25; black duck, 361, 
362; game conditions, regulations, 1040, 
1041; handgun regulations, 700; Hunga¬ 
rian partridge, 250; old squaw, 394, 395; 
rail, 320; whitetail deer, 58 
Delaware Bay, 220; Field Trial Club, 867 
Delaware City, Del., 320 
Delaware R., 181 
Delayed blowback pistol, 668 
Delta, 836, 837 

Delta Waterfowl Research Station, 445 

Delvigne, Capt. C. A., 490 

Demmin, Auguste, 651, 654 

Demport powder measure, 541 

Den, Bernard L., 51 

Denmark, ammunition, 595; rifles, 595 

Dennison, L. O., 805 

Denny pheasant, see Ringneck pheasant. 

Dens: black bear, 25; fox, 143, 149; gray fox. 
143; muskrat, 218, 219; red fox, 149; 
skunk, 163; wolf, 167 
Department of Agriculture, 176 
Derby, Earl of. 252, 825 
Derringer, Hi-Standard, 685; Maverick, 649 
Derringer pistols, 657, 664, 665 
Desert: bighorn, 89; bobcat, 127; coyote 
hunting, 137, 138; game, 5; Game Refuge, 
1017; mule deer, 50; quail. 277, 278; 
sheep, 91, 93; sparrow hawk, 207 
Desmarest, Mr.. 148 
Desoto Frank, 828 
Detroit. Mich.. 640„ 808, 809 
Deutsche Waffen und Munitions-fabriken, 
662 

Development, .264 Win. Magnum, 714-719 

Devon (Can.), greater snow goose, 350, 351 

Devonshire, England, 821 826 

De Voto. Charles, 519 

Dexter Park, L.I., N.Y., 645 

Diagrams, shot patterns, 609-612 

Dial, Ben, 840 

Diamond duck, see Baldpate. 

Diamond Pistol, 664 
Dick, 799,837 
Dickens, Unc’ Isom, 845 
Dickey, Donald R., 149,150 
Dickey, R. R., Jr., 827 
Dicky, see Ruddy duck. 

Didapper, see Bufflehead, Hooded mer¬ 
ganser. 

Die-dipper, see Bufflehead. 

Diffendoeffer, Mr., 782 
Dilwyne Chesabob, 867 
Dilwyne Montauk Pilot, 867 


Dinger, Walt, 642 
Dinky, see Ruddy duck. 

Dipper duck, see Bufflehead; Ruddy duck. 
Dip-tail diver, see Ruddy duck. 

Dire wolf, 1, 2 
Disconnectors, pistol, 668 
Diseases, ferrets, 959, See also under Charac¬ 
teristics of individual animals. 

Distance, estimation of, 578 
Distemper, 845 

District of Columbia, 177; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 700, 701 

Diver, see American merganser; Bufflehead; 
Hooded merganser; Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser. 

Diving ducks, 331, 332, 363, 366, 378, 379, 
381, 386, 387, 407, 410, 423, 430, 431, 434, 
435, 439, 443, 461; hunting, 444 
Dixieland: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 783 
Dixon’s ptarmigan, 272 
Doc, 837 

Dodge City, Kans., 37 
Dodge, Col. Richard Irving, 37 
Dodge’s Rattler, 782 
Dodge, W. C., 660 
Doe-bird, see Eskimo curlew. 

Dogs, 1, 2, 779-867; barking, 847; bear, 25, 
26; bobcat, 127-129; bobwhite, 282-284, 
289; Canadian lynx, 161; car, 289; cotton¬ 
tail, 105; cougar, 131, 132; coyote, 139, 140; 
deer, 60; doves, 270; falconry, 957, 958; 
feeding, 847; ferreting, 958, 959; field 
training, 848, 849; Gambel’s quail, 288; 
grouse, 242, 244, 246, 248; hares, 108-110; 
health and care, 845-847; jaguar, 158, 159; 
mountain quail, 285; ocelot, 162; opossum, 
97, 98; otter, 221; partridge, 249; peccary, 
85, 86; pheasant, 259, 260; porcupine, 
223; ptarmigan, 273; quail, 282-289; rab¬ 
bit, 104, 105; raccoon, 114, 118; regaining, 
155, retriever, 850-852; rules for training, 
852; scaled quail, 287; shorebirds, 329; 
squirrel, 122; steadying, 849, 850; training, 
284, 846-852; turkey, 294, 295; valley 

quail, 286, 287; waterfowl hunting, 451, 
454; wild boar, 40, 42-44; woodchuck, 
124; woodcock, 302, 304. See also Fox 
hunting. 

Dogy, see Ring-necked duck. 

Dolly, 782 

Domestic animals, 5 

Dominion field trials, 855 

Don, 783, 856 

Donegal’s Alizon, 815 

Donkey jack rabbit, 107 

Don of Mendota, 832 

Don Pablo from Jourdains, 794 

Dope bag, 571 

Dopper, see Ruddy duck. 

Dore, 805 

Dories, 423, 425, 426, 430 

Dorsey, Pottinger, 782 

Dos gris de mer, see Greater scaup. 

Dos gris, see Greater scaup; Lesser scaup. 

Dot’s Pearl, 827 
Double-barrel rifles, 537 

Double guns, advantages of, 615; Browning 
shotgun, 596; Fox shotgun, 605; skeet, 
613; Stevens shotgun, 607; upland game, 
615; Winchester shotgun, 602 
Dough-bird, see Eskimo curlew. 

Doughboy, 854, 858 
Dougherty, Francis D., 784 
Douron, 786 

Dove hawk, see Eastern goshawk. 

Doves, see Pigeons and doves. 

Dowagiac, Mich., 517, 518 
Down East, see Maine. 

Drake, 825, 826 

"Dram equivalent,” 748 

Draw weight, bow\ 876, 877, 883 

Dray, squirrel, 120 

Dr. Blue Willing, 854, 858 

Drift, bullet, 545 

Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., 493 
Drinking water purification, 892, 895 
Driving: deer, 58-60; fox, 155, 156; game, 
529; partridge, 249; pheasant, 258, 260; 
shorebirds, 329; snipe, 329; turkey, 296 
Drop, gunstock, 621 
Drug Law, 815 
Druid, 800 

Drumming, grouse, 232, 234, 236, 237, 

239-241, 244, see Ruled grouse. 

Dubiel, John. 518 
Dublin, Ga., 840 

Duckboat, 423-426, 429, 430, 435, 437, 440; 

concealing, 460. See €lso Boats. 

Duck decoys, 937-941. See also Decoys. 

Duck depressions, 1013 
Duck gun, 609-612 

Duck hawk, 195, 196, 912-944, 949; declin¬ 
ing, 196; speed, 333 

Ducks, 331-334, 358-422; and crows, 176-177; 

speed, 332; weights, 334 
Duck sickness, 376 
Duck Stamp Act, 1013 
Ducks Unlimited, 1023, 1021 
Duffield, Carl E., 802, 855 
Duke, 799 


Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack Cross, 797 
Dumb-bird, 5<?eRuddy duck. 

Dummy duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Dumpling duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Dun-bird, see Ruddy duck. 

Duncan, William Cary, 816 

Dun-diver, see American merganser. 

Dungannon beagles, 782 

Dunkirk, 665 

Dupont, 743 

Durham, Conn., 864 

Duryea, Herman B., 854 

Dusky grouse, 230, 231; hunting, 247, 248 

Dusky horned owl, 187 

Dutch hood, hawk, 947 

Dwarf: caribou, 44, 46, 48; fox, 143; horned 
owl, 187; w r apiti, 64; weasel, 227 
DWM pistol, 662 
Dyer, Judge Harry, 289 
Dynamit, A. G., 512 
Dynamiting crows, 175 

E 

Eagle Ferris, 858 

Eagle goose, see Blue goose. 

Eagle-headed brant, see Blue goose. 

Early trade, pelts, hides, etc., 5 
Ears, care of (dogs), 845 
East: Barrow’s golden plover, 380, 381; 

black-breasted plover, 312; fox, 282; 

masked duck, 386; mourning dove, 265, 
267, 268; muzzle-loader shoots, 546; phea¬ 
sant, 261; red-breasted merganser, 391; 
surf scoter, 408, 409; turkey, 289, 293; 
white-winged scoter, 408; woodchuck, 125; 
woodcock, 302. See also names of indivi¬ 
dual states. 

Eastern: bison, 36-38; brant, see American 
brant and Lesser Canada goose; Canada, 
see Canada; cottontail, 103; crow, 173-180; 
Field Trial Club derby, 856; goshawk, 
196-198; harlequin duck, 331, 381-383, 
weight, 334, 382; hawk, see Red-tailed 
hawk; mule deer, 50; R., 427; screech 
owl, 190, 191; skunk, 164; turkey, 290 , 292, 
293 ( see also Wild turkey); whitetail 

deer, 57; whitewing, see White-winged 
scoter; woodchuck, 123-126 
East Hartford, Conn., 658 
East Setauket, N.Y., 823, 865 
East Tennessee, wild boar, 39-44 
East Texas, see Texas. 

Echo, 836 

Ecuador, teal, 415, 416 

Ecureil gris et noir, see Gray squirrel. 

Edge, Thomas Webb. 825 

Eelgrass, 422, 458; flight, 430; brant 359 

Egg pistols, 657 

Egg Rock, 424, 426 

Eggs, see Characteristics and Breeding under 
specific birds. 

Egret, 324 
Egypt, falconry, 942 
Ehrler, William, 809 

D. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 492. See 
also Du Pont. 

Eider, 331, 368-375, 454, 461, 484; hunting 
423-429; weight, 334. See also Pacific 
eider. 

Eiderduck, see Pacific eider. 

Elbow, Zack, 46 

Elcho, 797, 815 

Elcova McTybe, 816 

Elcova’s Admiration, 816 

Elcova’s Kinkie, 816 

Elcova’s Terence McSwinney, 816 

Elephant, 1, 2 

Elevation, 545; scale, 568, 569 
Elf owl, 185 

Elizabeth City, N.C., 432 

Elizabeth, Queen, 782 

Elk, 1, 64-68, 75, 76; antlers, 11 

Elk-moose, 2, 11, 75 

Elk River, 118 

Ellesmere I.: American brant, 356, 357; cari¬ 
bou, 44, 48 

Ellesmere Land caribou, 44, 48 

Elliott’s Interstate Flyer & Target Shoot, 646 

Ellis, Dr. W. C., 816 

Elmore, Norman, 782 

El Paso, Tex., 393 

Ely, Newbold, 154 

Elysian Echo, 832 

Emma, 836 

Emma Sampson, 837 

Emperor goose, 346-349, 454-456, 469; and 
foxes, 457; hunting, 457, 458; weight, 334, 
454 

Empire Breech Loading Rifle Co., 490 
Enaud, Arthur, 786 
Encephalitis, fox, 145 
Enfield rifle, 660 

Enforcement, Federal wildlife regulations, 
1015 

Enforcer, handgun, 649 

England, 742; badger, 209, 210; basset 

hound, 779; beagle, 782; cartridges, 595; 
falconry, 942, 945; fox hunting, 153; 
goose, 334, 354; hound, 785; migratory 
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bird treaty, 1012; partridge, 249; pheasant, 
252, 260; pistols, 651, 652, 654-657, 

662-665; proof marks, 546-548; revolvers, 
658, 660, 669-671, 673; rifles, 595; setter, 
798; spaniel, 793; trapshooting, 643 
Englewood: Colo., 810; N.J., 867 
English: blackneck pheasant, 259, 260; duck, 
see Mallard; Kennel Club, 810, 821; 

pointer, 283; setter, 259, 283, 302, 

798-802; Setter Club of America, 815, 855; 
snipe, see Wilson’s snipe; Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial Ass’n., 832 
English Historical Review, 652 
Englishman Bay, 428 
English Pistols and Revolvers, 655 
Eocene Age, 1,2, 11, 83 
Equation, ballistic coefficient, 715 
Equipment: canoe trips, 930; muzzle-loader, 
540-542; packhorse trips, 969-972; to 
avoid becoming lost, 1029 
Equus giganticus, 2 
Equus tau, 2 

E. Remington & Sons, 492 
Erin, 815 

Ermine, see Weasel. 

Ermine owl, see Snowy owl. 

Esau, 844, 845 

Eskimo; curlew, 307; duck, see American 
eider and Northern eider; goose, see Black 
brant and Lesser Canada goose; hunting, 
609 

Eskimos: caribou, 44; ducks, 395; duck 
spears, 436; eider, 368, 370, 373; geese, 
346, 347; harlequin duck, 381, 383; polar 
bear, 33; waterfowl, 454-456; wolves, 170 
Essex Co., Va., 250 
Essex, Conn., 121, 320 
Essex Gazette, 655 

Etchen’s Shooting Country Club, 646 

Ethan Allen & Co., 490 

Ethan Allen setter, 798 

Eugene M., 800 

Eugene T., 800 

Eugene's Ghost, 800, 854, 858 

Eugym Mohawk, 800 

Eurasia, gray wolf, 168 

Europe: barnacle goose, 335; Brittany span¬ 
iel, 786; eider, 368, 371; ferreting, 958; 
golden-eye, 378; partridge, 249; scaup, 
403; shoveller, 412; teal, 418; widgeon, 420 
European: coot, 368; gray partridge, 

250-252; pintail, 395; rabbit, 101; red fox, 
152, 153; teal, 331, 332; weight, 334, 418, 
420; white-fronted goose, 457; widgeon, 
331, 420, 421; woodcock, 298 
Evangeline country, see Louisiana. 

Evans, Warren R., 490 
Everett, (Mass.) Gun Club, 640 
Everglade National Park, 967 
Everglades: waterfowl, 432 
Evergreen Jersey Mack, 858 
Everman’s ptarmigan, 272 
Explorer tent, 1009 
Exposure, 975-980 
Exposure meters, 975 
Eyesight, animal, see Vision. 

F 

Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, 662 

Facing the target, 629, 630 

FAG pistol, 663 

Fairbanks, Alaska, 247 

Fairfax, Lord, 803 

Fairfield beagle, 782 

Fairfield, Conn., 322, 323 

Fairfield and Westchester Hunt Club, 154 

Fairmont, Minn., 856 

Fairy Beau, 800 

Fajen, Reinhart, 524 

Falcon, see Duck hawk; Falconry. 

Falconers’ Ass’n. of North America, 942 
Falconry, 942-958 

Fall duck, see American pintail: Greater 
scaup; Lesser Scaup; Redhead; Ring¬ 
necked duck. 

Fall River Rod & Gun Club, 646 
Falls, Pa., 864 

Fall teal, see Blue-winged teal. 

Fan, 798,805 

Fan-crested duck, see Hooded merganser. 
Fanitasho, see Gray squirrel. 

Fannie, 836, 837 
Fannin sheep, 90, 93 
Fansome, 831 

Fantail: deer, 55, 57; pigeon, 261 
Far North: caribou, 44; fox 148; Greater 
scaup, 403, 404; great gray owl, 185; 
harlequin duck, 381-383; hawk owl, 183; 
moose, 80; northern eider, 371, 372; owl, 
183, 185; Pacific eider, 372; red fox, 148; 
rough-legged hawk, 203; spruce grouse, 
248; Steller’s eider, 374, 375 
Farnsworth, F. H., 802 
Farris, E. M., 535 
Farrow Arms Co., 490 
Farrow, M., 793 

Far West: elk, 66; waterfowl hunting, 461. 
See also names of individual states and 
Pacific coast. 


Fashingbauger, N. B., 518 
Fast, 832 
Faust, 825, 826 

Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, 800 829, 854, 856 
Featherbed, see Shoveller. 

Featherstone setter, 798 
Federal Aid, wildlife restoration, 1018 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act, 
464; text, 1028, 1029. See also Pittman- 
Robertson Aid Program. 

Federal Cartridge Co., 743; handgun am¬ 
munition, 755; Tables, center-fire car¬ 
tridges, 725; Tables, rimfire cartridges, 
723; Table, shot-shell velocities, 747 
Federal Division of Simplified Practice, 743 
Federal Migratory Bird Act, see Migratory 
Bird Act. 

Federation Internationale de Tir a l’Arc 
(FITA), 871 

Feeding: ducks, 461, 462; ferrets, 959. See 
also under individual animals and birds. 
Ferguson, G. P., 824, 825 
Ferlach, Austria, 546 
Fernandez, Francisco, 289 
Fernandina, Fla., 320 
Ferret, 100, 229, 958, 959; See also Weasel. 
Ferreting, 958-960 
Ferris Jake, 828 

Ferruginous rough-legged hawk, 204 
Fiala pistol, 666 
Fiberglass bows, 876 
Fiddler, see Redhead. 

Fiddler ducks, see American golden-eye; Red¬ 
head. 

Field and Stream Trophy, 810 

Field, Barclay, 799 

Field bird, see Golden plover. 

Field Dog Stud Book, 799, 817, 832, 855 
Field dressing of meat, 983, 986 
Field, Mrs. Marshall, 821, 865 
Field plover, see Upland plover. 

Field Round, 873 
Field’s Duke, 799 
Field shooting, rifle, 577, 578 
Field Trials, 832; beagle, 783, 861-864; bird 
dog, 852-861; cocker spaniel, 794, 795; Eng¬ 
lish setter, 798, 800, 801; foxhound, 805; 
German short-haired pointer, 808; golden 
retriever, 810, 811; Irish setter, 815, 816; 
Irish water spaniel, 819; judging, 859-863; 
Labrador retriever, 821-823; pointer, 808, 
827-829; retriever, 810, 811, 821, 823, 
864-867; setter, 798, 800, 801, 815, 816; 
spaniel, 794, 795, 819, 832 
Field trials, wildlife refuges, 1018 
Film, camera, 975, 980 
Filters, lens, 975 
Fincks, R. J., 805 
Finger lakes, 366 

Finland: golden-eye, 379; pistols 663 
Firearms, care of, 515; cold-weather use, 515; 
oiling of, 515; stock, 516; storage of, 516. 
See also names of specific weapons. 

Fireball, .221 Remington, 649 
Firelec’s Hornet, 867 

Fires: cooking, 917; emergency, 1030; signal, 
1030 

Firing: mechanisms, pistol, 668; points, 
setup for, 586; positions, 560, 562-565, 
571-574 

First Chase Futurity, 807 

Fis, see American merganser; Red-breasted 
merganser. 

Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 1012 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 23, 255, 257, 269, 
334, 965, 1011-1020 
Fish crow, 173, 180, 181 

Fish duck, see American merganser; Hooded 
merganser; Red-breasted merganser. 

Fish el’s Frank, 827, 828 
Fish el’s Rip Rap, 827, 828 
Fishel, U. R., 827,828 

Fisher, 214, 215; and porcupine, 223; in¬ 
crease, 214; tracks, 229 
Fisher duck, see American merganser; 

Hooded merganser; Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser. 

Fisher, Jerry, 518 

Fisherman duck, see American merganser; 
Hooded merganser; Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser. 

Fisher’s eider, see SpecUcled eider. 

Fisher’s I.: rabbits, 101 springer spaniel, 832 
Fishing duck, see American merganser; 
Hooded merganser; Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser. 

Fitzy, see American scoter. 

Fixed blind, 897-902 
Fizzy, see American scoter. 

Flammulated screech owl, 190 
Flander’s Bay, 424 
Flapper, 821 
Flash photography, $82 
Flathead National forest, 72 
Fleas, 846 

Fleet and Flight of Falcon Hill, 832 
Fleming, Billy, 83i 
Fleming, E. R., 84) 

Fleming, Mr., 82. r 
Fleming's grouse 230 


Flemish pistols, 651 
Fleshing hides, 1005 
Fletching, 878 

Flight: American eider, 368; American mer¬ 
ganser, 387; bladpate, 360; band-tailed pig¬ 
eon, 262; black-bellied tree duck, 363; 
blue goose, 336; bobwhite, 275, 282; 

brant, 356, 357; bufflehead, 363; Canada 
goose, 337, 338, 344; canvasback, 365; 
coot, 367; crow, 175; curlew, 307, 309; 
dove, 266, 268; ducks, 332; eider, 368, 
370, 374; Emperor goose, 348; fulvous 
tree duck, 375; geese, 332; golden-eye, 
378, 380, 381; grouse, 244-247; harlequin, 
382; hawk, 199, 202; hooded merganser, 
388; King eider, 370; mallard, 384; 
mottled duck, 392; mountain quail, 286; 
mourning dove, 266; New Mexican duck, 
393; old squaw', 395; owl, 189; pintail, 
397; plover, 312, 313, 315; ptarmigan, 273; 
quail, 275, 282, 286, 287; rail, 318; red¬ 
breasted merganser, 390; redhead, 398; 
ring-necked duck, 400; ringneck pheasant, 
253, 254; ruddy duck, 402; ruffed grouse, 
236; scaup, 404, 405; scoter, 406-411, 424; 
shoveller, 412; snipe, 328, 329; snow' goose, 
351; sora, 316; Steller’s eider, 374; teal, 
414, 417-419; tule goose, 354; turkey, 297; 
upland game birds, 332; valley quail, 287; 
waterfowl, 332, 1021; white-fronted dove, 
268; white-fronted goose, 354; widgeon, 
420; woodcock, 298, 300, 305; wood duck, 
422 

Flight shooters, 872 
Flinching, 613 

Flintlock: pistols, 654-656; rifles, 487, 488, 
536; shotgun, 596, 743 
Flint of Avendale, 831 
Flirt, 858 

Floating blinds, 427, 428 
Flobert cartridge, 659 

Flock duck, see Greater scaup; Lesser scaup. 
Flocking fowl, see Lesser scaup. 

Flora, 805,837 
Florendale Lou’s Beau, 800 
Florida, 508; American brant, 356, 357; 
American scoter, 407, 408, barred owl, 184; 
beaver, 213; black bear, 23, 25; black 
duck, 361, 362; black wolf, 167; boar, 
Eglin Air Force Base, 41, 42; bobwhite, 
274, 277, 283; burrowing owl, 185; Can¬ 
ada goose, 338, 343; Cooper’s hawk, 195; 
coot, 367; cougar, 129, 131; coyote, 135; 
crow, 173, 174, 176, 177, 182; duck, 331, 
375, 392, 432, 435; elk, 66; fish crow, 180, 
181; gallinule, 309, 310; game conditions, 
regulations, 1041, 1042; great horned owl, 
186; handgun regulations, 701; hawk, 195, 
200, 201, 203, 207; hunting, 432; Keys, 
277; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; long¬ 
billed curlew, 309; mourning dove, 268; 
muskrat, 220; opossum, 98; otter, 222, 
owl, 185, 186, 190; pigeon hawk, 200; 
quail, 289; rabbit, 103; raccoon, 110-112; 
rail, 320, 324; red-breasted merganser, 

390, 391; red-shouldered hawk, 201; red¬ 
tailed hawk, 203; red wolf, 166, 167; 
screech owl, 190; skunk, 164; spotted 
skunk, 165; squirrel, 119; surf scoter, 409, 
410; turkey, 292, 293 (see also Wild tur¬ 
key); waterfowl, 334; weasel, 227; w’hite- 
tail deer, 55, 57, 58; wolf, 166, 167 
Flowers, J. Percy, 840 
Flu-flu arrows, 878 
FN pistol, 662, 663 
Folks Gun Works, 490 

Foods: Back-packing trips, 895, 896; camp, 
915, 929, 930; canoe trips, 929, 930; dogs, 
845-847 

Fool duck, see Redhead, Ruddy duck. 

Fool hen, see Dusky grouse; Franklin’s 
grouse; Hudsonian spruce grouse; Massena 
quail. 

Fool quail, see Massena quail. 

Footprints, see Tracks. 

Footwear, 303, 435, 931, 932; quail hunting, 
285 

Ford, Col. O. N.. 647 

Ford, Thomas, 837 

Forehand Arms Co., 490 

Foreign guns, purchase of, 595 

Foreign proof marks, 546-548 

Foreign rifle actions, remodeling, 522-524 

Forest, 836, 837 

Forester, Frank, 7, 812 

Forest Hills (Trap) Tournament, 646 

Forest Service, 43, 257, 961-966, 1011, 1020; 

boar hunts, 43, 44; maps, 934 
Forester tent, 1009, 1010 
Formosa pheasant, 252 
Forsyth, Rev. Alexander John, 596, 656 
Ft. Benton, 146 
Ft. Brown, 146 
Ft. Churchill, 3 
Ft. Gibson, Okla., 804 
Ft. Hawley, 146 
Ft. Hill, Pa., 152 
Ft. Klamath, Ore., 242 
Ft. Pease, 146 
Ft. Peck, 146 
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Ft. Ticondcroga, N.Y., 546 
Ft. Wise, Colo., 147 
Forward allowance, 623 
Fossils, 2, 3 

Foster, William H., 639, 640 
Fouling, 544, 546, 579 
Foulks, O. D., 788 
Fountain, Colo., 518 

Four-toed plover, see Black-bellied plover. 
Foust, C. H., 827 
Fox, 836, 838 

Fox, 90, 143-156; belling, 156; horn, 155; 

hunting, 148, 153-156; and quail, 282 
Fox and Foxhound Protective Ass’n., 806 
Foxe Basin, 336 
Fox Gun Co., A. H., 493, 596 
Foxhound, 108, 802-807; American, 153-156; 
bobcat, 127-129; British, 153-156; cougar, 
132; jaguar, 159; regaining, 155; turkey, 
294 

Fox hunting, American, 802-806 
Fox of Virginia, see Gray fox. 

Fox squirrel, 118, 119, 121 
Fox terrier, 260; cougar, 132 
France: basset hound, 779; Brittany spaniel, 
786; cartridges, 595; falconry’, 945; goose, 
334; partridge, 249; pistols, 652-654, 663, 
665, 668; proof marks, 546-548; revolvers, 
658, 660, 670; rifles, 595 
Franconia, N. H., 646 
Frank Forest, 782, 783 
Frankfurt: Germany, 546; Ky., 807 
Franklin, Benjamin, 252, 290 
Franklin’s grouse, 231; hunting, 248 
Franklin, Sir John, 231 
Frantelle Kennel, 810 
Fred, 793 

Frederick, Md., 782 
Fredericton, N. B., 450 
Freehaven, Jay, 867 
Freeport, Me., 1003 
"Free-recoil,” 508 
"Free-rifle,” 534 

Freezing: Canada goose, 337; plover, 314; 

woodcock, 299 
Fremont, Neb., 815 
French and Indian Wars, 655 
French duck, see Mallard. 

French goose, see Common Canada goose. 

Frenchmen’s Bay, 428 

French teal, see Baldpate; Shoveller. 

French walnut, 521 
Freshing out, barrels, 539 
Fresh-water: broadbill, see Lesser scaup; 
marsh hen, see Virginia rail; sheldrake, 
see American merganser. 

Fresno, Calif., 642 
Friendship, Ohio, 546 
Frisk, 831 

Frog-duck, s'e Hooded merganser. 

Frog hawk, see Marsh hawk. 

Frommer pistols, 669 
Frommer-Stop pistol, 663 
Frost bird, see Golden plover. 

Frost, Ned W., 33 
Frothingham, Mr., 655 
"Full Cry," 835 

Fulvous tree duck, 332, 375, 376, 443; 

weight, 334 
Funkley, Minn., 55 
Fuquay, John, 804 

Fur: beaver, 210, 211; ermine, 225; fox, 145, 
148; gray fox, 145; mink, 217, 218; musk¬ 
rat, 218; otter, 221; red fox, 148; weasel, 
225 

Fute, see Eskimo curlew. 

Fuzzhead, see Hooded merganser; Red- 
breasted merganser. 

G 

Gabrielson, Dr. Ira N., 1016 
Gadsen, Ala., 864 
Gadsen Co., Fla., 135 

Gadwall, 331, 376-378, 420, 435, 439, 442, 
443, 454, 472; hunting, 444, 461; weight, 
334, 377 
Gage, Gen., 655 
Gaggenau, Germany, 661 
Galagina, 290 
Galand revolvers, 659, 660 
Gallatin Mts., 966 
Gallery ranges, 582, 583 
Gallinules, 309-311, 367 
Gallup, Capt. John, 655 
Galoot, see Ross’s goose. 

Galway, Lord, 779 

Gambels quail, 277, 278; hunting, 288, 289 
Game birds, origin of, 1-3 
Game census, see Census, game. 

Game conditions, regulations, see individual 
State, Province, or Territory. 

Game management, see Conservation. 

Gamester, 805 

Gamester Kennels, 805 

Gammon, F. Royal, 797 

Garand, John C., 495 

Garand rifle, 493, 494, 511 

Garbill duck, see Red-breasted merganser. 

Garden City, Kans., 433 


Garden State Beagle Club, 864 

Gardiner, Mont., 646 

Garner, N. C., 640 

Garris, M. R., 840 

Garrot, see American golden-eye. 

Garth's Drake, 825, 826 

Gas-operated shotgun action, 597 

Gasser revolvers, 671 

Gastonburg, Ala., 807 

Gaston de Foix, 831 

Gaston, N. C., 803 

Gath, 800 

Gates, Robert, 804 

Gauges: duck gun, 611; gauge system, 747, 
748; upland game gun, 614, 616 
Gaulois pistol, 665 
Gaysong Doughboy, 864 
Gebby, Jerry, 741 

Geese, 334-355, 441; hunting, 447, 448, 462; 

speed, 332; weights, 334 
Genesee Valley, N.Y., 3; Hunt Club, 154 
Genoa, N.Y., 493 
Gentry hounds, 837 
Gentry, Tobe, 845 
Geological Survey Maps, 934 
George, 836 
George, J. N., 655, 660 
Georgetown, S. C., 320, 840 
George Washington National Forest, 963 
Georgia: bison, 36; Blackhead I. Refuge, 
1018; black bear, 25; bobcat, 127; bob- 
white, 283; clapper rail, 324; crow, 177; 
field trials, 855; fox, 150; game conditions, 
regulations, 1042, 1043; greater yellow-legs, 
326; handgun regulations, 701; mourning 
dove, 264; otter, 222; owl, 190; Piedmont 
Refuge, 1017; raccoon, 110; rail, 320; red 
fox, 150; red wolf, 166; ruffed grouse, 238 
whitetail deer, 58 

German cartridge designations, 513 
German duck, see Gadwall. 

German short-haired pointer, 259, 283, 

807-809; Club of America, 808; Club of 
Mich., 808; field trials, 855 
Germantown, Md., 840 

Germany: 510, 519; falconry, 945; pistols, 
651-654, 662-665; proof marks, 546-548; 
revolvers, 670-673; shotguns, 616 
Gerrard Co., Ky., 837 
Gerry and Emmons Hunter, 805 
Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Handfeur- 
waffen, Die, 652 
Ghay Estill, 828 
Ghent, Belgium, 651 

Gibier noir, see American Scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

GI Bill, 10 

Gid, 168 

Gila, R., 278 

Gildersleeve, 798 

Gilbert, H., 825 

Gilbert’s Bob, 826 

Gilmore, Raymond M., 152 

Gilnockie Kennels, 810 

Glacial period, 2 

Glacier bear, 23 

Glacier National Park, 8, 967 

Gladstone, 798-800, 815 

Glasgow, Ky., 807, 835, 836 

Glenairlie Rocket, 867 

Glenairlie Rover, 867 

Glenmere, 821 

Glenmere, Joe, 865 

Glen Rock Kennels, 639 

Glenrose Kennels, 783 

Glisenti: pistols, 663, 669; revolvers, 659, 671 
Glissom duck, see Gadwall. 

Globe sights, 544 
Glockenton Mss., 652 
Glouchester Fox .Hunting Club, 803 
Gloves, 303, 932, 933; falconer’s, 950 
Glutton, see Wolverine. 

Glynn Co., Ga., 110 
Gnome owl, see Pygmy owl. 

Goat, 1, 69-75; early range, 5; horns, 12; 

survival, 70 
Goelet, Robert, 865 
Goens, Dale, 518 
Gogglenose, see Surf scoter. 

Golden: back, see Golden plover; beaver, 
213; owl, see Barn owl: plover. 311-314 
Golden-eye, 331, 332, 378-381, 399, 427, 443, 
450, 454, 476; hunting, 445, 461; weight, 
334, 378 

Golden retriever, 810-812; Club of America, 
865, 867; Club of England, 810 
Gold Mts., marten, 216 
Gold Rush, 7 

Golden-eye, see Ring-necked duck. 

Golden Gate Kennel Club, 811 
Golden Retriever, The: History, Breeding, 
and Management, 810 
Golden Vizie, 810 
Goldwood Michael, 811 
Goldwood Toby, 811 
Gony, see American merganser. 

Gooch, Neil, 837 

Gooch’s Aggie II, 839 

Goode, Robert, 807 

Goodman, W. C., 804; hounds, 837 


Goodwin, Dr. James S., 855 
Goosander, see American merganser. 

Goose, 427, 428, 430, 431; decoys, 937-941; 
shooting, 455-458 

Goose: brant, see Lesser Canada goose; teal, 
see Ruddy duck; widgeon, see Ruddy 
duck. 

Goral, 69 

Gordon, Duke of, 813 

Gordon setter, 259, 283, 287, 798, 812-814 

Gorse, Mr., 796 

Goshawk, 194, 196-198, 942, 944, 951, 953, 
954, 957 

Goshen broadbill, see Lesser scaup. 

Gosnell, Nimrod, 835 
Gould pistol, 664 
Graf mar's A dor, 841 
Grafton Hunt Club, 154 
Graham I., 48, 228 
Graham, Joseph A., 788 
Graham, Sir F., 799 
Granby, Conn., 782 
Grand American Handicap, 645 
Grand Canyon, 89; National Game Refuge, 
963 

Grand Chicago Handicap, 646 

Grand Coulee Dam, 1019 

Grand Junction, Tenn., 275, 853, 857 

Grand National Grouse Championship, 855 

Granite State Mischief, 858 

Granny, see Old squaw. 

Grant caribou, 44, 45, 48 

Grant, Ulysses S., 7 

Granulation, powder, 542 

Grass blind, 899, 900 

Grass boat, 903, 904, 906, 909 

Grasshopper hawk, see Sparrow hawk. 

Grasslands, early game, 4 

Grass plover, see Upland plover. 

Gray: brant, see White-fronted goose; coot, 
see American scoter, Surf scoter, White¬ 
winged scoter; duck, see American pintail, 
Baldpate, Canvasback, Gadwall, Mallard, 
Wood duck; fox, 143-147, 151, 152, hunt¬ 
ing, 153-156; goose, 455 {see also White- 
fronted goose); grouse, see Dusky grouse; 
mud goose, see Lesser Canada goose; mule 
deer, 50; owl, 185, 186 {see also Screech 
owl); plover, see Black-bellied plover; 
ruffed grouse, 235; squirrel, 118-122; tree 
squirrel, 119; wavey, see White-fronted 
goose; whitewing, see White-winged 
scoter; widgeon, see American pintail, 
Gadwall; wolf, 8, 166-171 {see also Wolf). 
Grayback, see Gray fox; Greater scaup; 

Lesser scaup; Redhead. 

“Gray Ghost,” 841 

Grayline Venture, 864 

Gray’s Linesman, 864 

Grazzini’s Chronicle, 651 

Grease removal, firearms, 515 

Greaser, see Cackling goose; Ruddy duck. 

Great Basin: sage grouse, 247; skunk, 164; 

spotted skunk, 165 
Great Bay, 428 

Great Britain: migratory bird treaties, 265, 
463; proof marks, 546-548; See also En¬ 
gland. 

Great Bear Lake, Can., 3 
Great Eastern Skeet Championships, 640, 
642 

Great Egg Harbor Bay, 458 
Greater Antilles hawk, 203 
Greater scaup, 331, 403, 404, 443, 474; hunt¬ 
ing, 445; weight, 334, 404 
Greater snow goose, 350, 351, 455; hunting, 
445, 457; speed, 332; weight, 334 
Greater tell-tale, see Greater yellow-legs. 
Greater yellow-legs, 325, 326 
Great-footed hawk, see Duck hawk. 

Great gray owl, 185, 186 
Greathead, see American golden-eye. 

Great horned owl, 186, 187 
Great Lakes: American golden-eye, 379-389; 
American merganser, 386, 387, 391; bison, 
36; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; greater 
scaup, 403, 404; king eider, 369, 370; 
lesser snow goose, 351, 352; moose, 76; old 
squaw, 394, 395; red-breasted merganser, 
391; sharptail grouse, 241; sheldrake, see 
American merganser; surf scoter, 409, 410; 
white-winged scoter, 411, 412 
Great Northern Field Trials, 855 
Great Plains: bison, 37; crow, 177; deer, 53; 
dove, 267; ducks, 432; early game, 4; 
geese, 432; grouse, 233, 245; hawks 200, 
203, 207; mourning dove, 267; mule deer, 
53; muskrat, 220; pinnated grouse, 233, 
245; prairie dog, 101; waterfowl hunting, 
432, 443; weasel, 228, 229 
Great River Lake, Wyo., 77 
Great Slave Lake, 3, 232, 349; bison, 36, 37; 
Ross’s goose, 349, 350 

Great Smoky Mts.: black bear, 23; dogs, 
823; wild boar, 39-44 
Great Western Skeet Championship, 642 
Great white owl, see Snowy owl. 

Grebe, 402 

Greece: ammunition, 595; rifles, 595 
Green back, see Golden plover. 
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Greenbacker hound, 805 

Green Bay, Wis., 384 

Green Co., Ga., 836 

Greene Rifle Works, 490 

Greener, W. W., 651, 660 

Greenfield, Ohio, 784 

Greenhead broadbill, see Lesser scaup. 

Green-headed widgeon, see Baldpate. 

Greenhead, see Greater scaup; Mallard. 

Green Island Club, 431 

Greenland: American coot, 368; barnacle 
goose, 335; brant, 458; caribou, 44, 45, 
48; crow, 173; duck hawk, 196; European 
coot, 368; European teal, 418; gray wolf, 
169; greater snow goose, 350, 351; hawk, 
196; king eider, 370; ptarmigan, 271, 272; 
wolf, 169; weasel, 227, 228 
Green mallard, see Mallard. 

Green plover, see Golden plover. 

Green Valley Punch, 832 
Green-winged teal, 331, 332, 418-420, 450, 
454, 473; hunting, 444; weight, 334, 418 
Green-wing, see Green-winged teal. 

Greenwood Stake, 815 
Greer, Paul, 807 
Greyhound, 139 

Griffin & Howe, 517, 519, 521, 741 
Griffin, Seymour, 517 
Grinnell, George B., 8, 320 
Grip, handgun, 692-695 
Grizzly bear, 3, 28-33; defense, 12 
Groove diameter, 512 
Ground dove, 261 
Groundhog, see Woodchuck. 

Ground owl, see Burrowing owl. 

Grouse, 230-248, 261; Futurity, 855; speed, 
332 

Grouse hawk, see Eastern goshawk. 

Guadalupe Mts., 90 

Guatemala; band-tailed pigeon, 264; gos¬ 
hawk, 198; hawk, 198; long-billed curlew, 
309; turkey, 289 
Guato Indians, 157 

Guides, 443; brown bear, 20, 21; licenses, see 
under Game conditions and regulations; 
Louisiana, 442; moose, 80-83; waterfowl 
hunting, 423, 429, 430, 432; wild boar, 43, 
44 

Guinea-fowl, 289 
Guisachan deer forest, 810 
Gulf Coast: American pintail, 396, 397; 
baldpate, 359, 360; blue-winged teal, 415, 
416; canvasback, 364; ducks, 375; duck 
hawk, 196; gadwall, 377, 378; gallinule, 
310; green-winged teal, 419, 420; hawk, 
196, 200, 203; hooded merganser, 389; 
long-billed curlew, 309; mourning dove, 
268; pigeon hawk, 200; redhead, 398, 399; 
red-tailed hawk, 203; shoveller, 413, 414; 
wood duck, 422. See also names of individ¬ 
ual states. 

Gulf of California, 443 

Gulf of Mexico, see Gulf coast; Gulf states. 

Gulf spotted skunk,165 

Gulf States: American coot, 368; American 
pintail, 396, 397; beaver, 213; bobwhite, 
277; bufflehead, 364; clapper rail, 324; 
common Canada goose, 338, 443; crow, 
177, 180, 181; ducks. 432; fish crow, 180, 
181; geese, 432, 438; greater scaup, 403, 
404; hawk, 203, 207; lesser Canada goose, 
344, 345; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; 
mink, 218; mourning dove, 267; opossum, 
98; owl, 190; red wolf, 169; Richardson’s 
goose, 346, 347; skunk, 164-166; Virginia 
rail, 318; waterfowl hunting, 432-437; 
wolf, 169. See also names of individual 
states. 

Gump, see Black-bellied plover. 

Gun and Its Development, The, 651 
Gun cases, use for storage, 516 
Gunnar II, 790 
Gun of Arden, 867 
Gunpowder, ball, 756 
Gunpowder properties, 757 
Guns: bobcat, 129; bobwhite, 284, 285; 

crows, 180; doves, 270: ducks, 435, 439; 
eiders, 426; foreign, 594; Gamble’s quail, 
288; geese, 428, 429, 435; grouse, 245, 

247, 248; handguns, 649; jaguar, 159; 

Mearn’s quail, 287; mountain quail, 286; 
partridge, 249, 250, 252; pass shooting, 
466; pheasant, 260, 261; pigeon, 264; 

plastic stocks, 597; ptarmigan, 273, 274; 
rabbit, 104; rail, 322; scaled quail, 288; 
scoter shooting, 425, 464; shorebirds, 330; 
shotgun recoil reduction units, 597, 598; 
snipe, 330; squirrel, 122; trap, 648; trap 
shooting, 600-604, 608; turkey, 296; used, 
595; valley quail, 287; waterfowl hunting, 
450-452, 454, 455; woodcock, 302 
Gunsling, use of, 560, 562-566 
Gutter snipe, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Gypsy Forest, 782, 783 
Gyrfalcon, 944, 953 

H 

Haarlem, Holland, 842 
Haase, E. C., 70 
Ha-ha-way, see Old squaw. 


Hairy-crowned fisherman, see Red-breasted 
merganser. 

Hairycrown, see Hooded merganser; Red¬ 
breasted merganser. 

Hairy-crowned teal, see Hooded merganser. 
Hairyhead, see Hooded merganser; Red¬ 
breasted merganser. 

Half moon-eye, see White-winged scoter. 

Hall, Ed, 845 
Hall, John H., 487 
Hall rifle, 487 
Hal Pointer, 826 
Halsband, 950 
Hamilton, Alexander, 803 
Hamilton, Col., 791 
Hamilton, Guy, 825 
Hamilton, Mass., 864 
Hamlet, 825, 826 
Hammack, Ky., 805 
Hammond, Miss Harriet D., 645 
Hampton, 836, 837 
Hampton, la., 853 
Hancock, Clark House, 655 
Handguns, 649, 650; ammunition, 754, 755; 
Browning, 688; Colt, 675-678; derringer, 
649; Enforcer, 649, 650; H & R, 687; Hi- 
Standard, 685; Iver Johnson, 686, 687; 
regulations, 698-713; Savage, 690; shoot¬ 
ing, 691; Smith & Wesson, 679-684; stance, 
691; Sturm, Ruger & Co., 689, 690; tele¬ 
scopic sights, 762, 763; testing, 548; trigger 
squeeze, 695-697. See also names of spe¬ 
cific makes. 

Handloading ammunition, 524-528; see also 
Loading. 

Handsome Mahoney, 819 
Hang-fires, 546 
Hanley, J. A., 825 
Hanrock, Mich., 784 
Happylord Scott, 864 
Harbor line, 465 
Hard Cash, 827 
Hard-head, see Ruddy duck. 

Hard-headed broadbill, see Ruddy duck. 
Hardin Co., Tex., 166 
Hard tack, see Ruddy duck. 

Hardy, Capt. H. F. H., 810 
Hares, 106-110; and moose, 80 
Harfang, see Snowy owl. 

Harford Hunt Club, 154 
Hargreaves, Roy, 74 
Harker, 782 

Harland, see American pintail. 

Harlan’s hawk, 203 

Harle, see American merganser. 

Harle duck, see Red-breasted merganser. 
Harlequin duck, 331, 381-383, 443; hunting, 
445; weight, 334, 382 
Harper’s Ferry Armory, 487 
Harrier (dog), 782 
Harrier, see Marsh hawk. 

Harriman, Averell, 823 

Harrington 8c Richardson (H8cR): pistols, 
662, 664; revolvers, 671, 672 
Harrisburg, Pa., 36 
Harris, Chesley, 859 
Harris Co., Tex., 166 
Harris, Miles G., 835 
Harris, Norvin T., 804 
Harrison, Benjamin, 8 
Harrison, Rev. Mr., 799 
Harris’s hawk, 198 
Harris, Tom, 838 
Harsford Honour, 831 
Hartford, Conn., 121, 490, 658 
Hart Mt. Antelope Refuge, 1017 
Hartshead Pepper, 780 
Hats, see Headgear. 

Hatteras, 456, 458, 611 
Hatton, Ralph, 652 
Havasu Refuge, 1017 

Hawaii: chukar, 249; game conditions, regu¬ 
lations, 1043; handgun regulations, 701, 
702; quail, 281; whitetail deer, 58; wild 
turkey, 290 
Hawk owl, 183 

Hawks, 194-208, 333; and grouse, 237; pos¬ 
sibly protected, 193; sources of, 950, 951. 
See also Falconry. 

Hawk’s eye, see Golden plover. 

Hawse, Virgil P., 802, 855 
Hazelwood, N.C., 807 # 

Headgear, 303, 933 

Hearing: bison, 39; black duck, 362; goat, 
70; moose, 77, 80; turkey, 291, 293; white- 
tail, 56; woodchuck, 125; woodcock, 299 
Heath hen, 233 

Heavy-tailed duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Hector, 842 
Heel, drop, 621 
Hehir, Patrick, 816 
Heilner, Van Campen, 457 
Hell-diver, see Bufflehead; Hooded mer¬ 
ganser. 

Hell’s chicken, see Old squaw. 

Helmet quail, see Valley quail. 

Helt, 805 

Hempstead beagles, 782 
Hempstead Toby, 792 

Hen: see Long-billed curlew; hawk, see 
Red-shouldered hawk, Swainson's hawk. 


Henry, 509 

Henry: cartridges, 490; rifles, 492 

Henry, B. Tyler, 492 

Henry, Dr. T. Y., 843; hounds, 835, 836 

Henry, Earl, 788 

Henry, Patrick, 835 

Henry, II, 653 

Hensoldt glasses, 95 

Herald duck, see Red-breasted merganser. 
Herbert, Henry William, 7 
Hercules, powders, 542 
Herkimer, N.Y., 490 
Hermosa Vista Farm, 786 
Herstal, Belgium, 662 
Hibbert, Hon. A. Holland, 817 
Hibernation: black bear, 24, 25; blue 

grouse, 247, 248; brown bear, 20; musk¬ 
rat, 219; opossum, 98; polar bear, 34; 
prairie dog, 100; raccoon, 112; skunk, 163; 
squirrel, 120; woodchuck, 124 
Hickman, Nebr., 816 
Hickory head, see Ruddy duck. 
Hickory-quacker, see Canvasback. 

Hickory Town, 528 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., 804 
Hide, see Blind. 

Hides: home tanning, 1005-1007 preserva¬ 
tion, 132; See also Trophy, preservation 
of. 

Highland field trials, 783 
Highland plover, see Upland plover. 

High Standard (Hi Standard): derringer, 
685; revolvers, 685, 687 
High Time Elcova, 794 
Hill, Abraham, 655 
Hill-bird, see Upland plover. 

Hillcrest Duster, 864 
Hill, Howard, 887 

Hill partridge, see American woodcock. 
Hillsdale, Mich., 800 
Hilltoppers, 806 

Hilton Head I., 250; raccoon, 110, 111 
Himalaya Mts., 249, 1010 
Himes, Lt. Col. H. W. L., 650 
Hinchinbrook I., 20 
Hi Power, .25 cartridge, 741 
History of the Royal Society, 661 
Hitchcock Hounds, 154 
Hitchcock, Thomas, 804 
Hoagland, Raymond B., 855 
Hoar Cross Shortly, 791 
Hoary marmot, 123, 124 
Hob, 959 

Hoback Canyon, Wyo., 51 
Hobbs, Alfred C., 492 
Hobby, 944 
Hochwalt, A1 F., 857 
Hodo, 837 

Hoffman, Frank, 517 

Hoge, Ralph, 597 

Hog hounds, 843 

Hog-nosed skunk, 166 

Hokumpake, see American woodcock. 

Holden, Cyrus B., 490 
Holding rifle, 560, 564, 565, 567, 572 
Holland: falconry, 945; griffon, 842; pistols, 
653, 655. See also Netherlands. 

Holland and Holland, 513, 519 

Holland, Ray P., 1012 

Hollow-billed coot, see American scoter. 

Hollyw’ood, Calif., 640 

Holy water sprinkle, 652 

Homestead Laws (1862), 7 

Homewood Flirtatious, 858 

Homing pigeon, 261 

Honduras, turkey, 289 

Honker, see Canada goose. 

Hooded: crow-, 173; merganser, 332, 387-389, 
478, weight, 334, 388; quail, 275; shel¬ 
drake, see Hooded merganser; skunk, 164 
Hooder, see Hooded merganser. 

Hood, R., 30 

Hoods, falcon, 945-948, 950, 952, 954 
Hoofprints, see Tracks. 

Hooker, 782 

Hooper’s Bald, 39, 40, 42 
Hootamaganzy, see Hooded merganser. 

Hooter, 248 

Hoot owl, see Barred owl. 

Hope, Ind., 827 
Hopi Indians. 148 

Hopkins & Allen: pistols, 490, 664; re¬ 
volvers, 672 
Hopkins, Don, 742 
Horicon Marsh Refuge, 1017 
Horned owl, 186, 187 
Horned-wavey, see Ross’s goose. 

Hornell Dandy, 794 
Hornell Silk, 794 
Hornet cartridge, 741 

Horns: bison, 37; goat, 70, 73; nature and 
function of, 10-12; pronghorn, 13; sheep, 
87-89, 93, 94 

Horse-duck, see Canvasback. 

Horsehead coot, see Surf scoter. 

Horses, 1; bobwhite hunting, 284; cougar 
hunting, 139; coyote hunting, 139; elk 
hunting, 67, 68; and Plains Indians, 5; 
quail hunting, 289; turkey hunting, 296. 
See also Fox hunting; Pack-horse trips. 
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Hors ford Delight Em, 794 
Hoskin’s pygmy owl, 189 
Hot Springs, Ark., 804, 807 
Hound (duck), see Old squaw. 

Hounds, 114-118; bear, 25, 26; bobcat, 

127-129; Canadian lynx, 161; cottontail, 
105; cougar, 131, 132; coyote, 139, 140; 
hares, 108-110; jaguar, 158, 159; ocelot, 162 
opossum, 97, 98; peccary, 85, 86; rabbit, 
104, 105; regaining, 155; squirrel, 122; tur¬ 
key, 294; wild boar, 40, 42-44. See also 
names of individual breeds. 

Hounds and Hunting, 784, 864 
Housatonic R., rail, 320-324 
Houston, Tex., 864 
Howard Bros., 490 
Howard’s powder, 656 
Howden, see Lesser scaup. 

Howe, Gene, 442 
Howe, James V., 517, 741 
Huachuca Mts., 143 
Hubbard, Rev. William, 655 
Hubboh, 262 
Hub Dawson, 839 

Hudson Bay: American eider, 369; blue 
goose, 336, 337, 456; Canada goose, 

338, 343; caribou, 48; hawk, 207; Hudson- 
ian curlew, 308; marten, 216; Mississippi 
flyway, 438; moose, 77; muskrat, 220; Rich¬ 
ardson’s goose, 346, 347; sable, see Mar¬ 
ten; sora, 319; weasel, 227, 229 
Hudson Bay Co., 148, 346, 349; beaver, 210 
Hudsonian: curlew, 307, 308, 325; owl, see 
American hawk owl; spruce grouse, 231, 
232 

Hudson, R., 121, 181 

Hudson seal, 218 

Hudson Strait, 369 

Huff, Judge C. Floyd, 804, 807 

Humboldt Bay, 458 

Hun, see Hungarian partridge. 

Hungarian partridge, 249-252, 261 
Hungary, 250; cartridges, 595; pistols, 663; 

rifles, 595; white-fronted goose, 456, 457 
Hunsicker's Rob Roy, 864 
Hunt clubs, 153, 154 
Hunt, Lynn Bogue, 457 
Hunter, 805 
Hunter’s Round, 873 

Hunting: beginning as sport, 6; binoculars, 
777; bobcat, 127-129; bobwhite, 281-285; 
bow, see Archery, Bowhunting; Canadian 
lynx, 161; canoe, 928-930; conditions, li¬ 
censes, regulations, see individual State, 
Province, or Territory; clothing, 285, 893; 
cougar, 131-133; coyote, 136-142; crows, 
177-180; and early settlers, 5; effect of rail¬ 
roads, 7; electronic callers, crows, 178; fal¬ 
conry’, 956-958; fox, 145, 153-156; grouse, 
242-248: gun-loading limitations, water- 
fowl, 597; jaguar, 157-160; lynx, 161; Na¬ 
tional Forests, 962-965; National Parks, 
966, 967; not a threat to game survival, 
10; ocelot, 162; packhorse, 970, 971; pheas¬ 
ant, 257-261; quail, 281-289; rabbits, 
tracking, 105; rail, 318,324; recommended 
game loads, 739; shorebirds, 328-330; 
snipe, 328; suggested pocket items, 894; 
turkey, 293-297; waterfowl, 422-467; 
woodchuck, 124-126; woodcock, 302-306. 
See also Back-packing trips; Hunting 
methods under individual animals and 
birds; Packs. 

Hunting and Fishing, 640 
Hunting rifle, selection of, 508 
Huntingdon, Fred T., 742 
Huntington field trials, 783 
Huntsman, 153, 154 
Hurlbutt, Mrs. Gertrude, 640 
Hurley, N.Mex., 807 

Hutchins’ goose, 344, 346, 455, 456; hunt¬ 
ing, 456 

Hutchinson, William, 794 
Huzaar, 842 

Hvannis, Mass., 783, 861 
“Hydro-Coil” recoil reducer, 597, 598 
Hydrophobia, see Rabies. 

I 

Ice: Age, 2; duck, see European widgeon. 
Mallard, White-winged scoter; mallard, 
see Mallard; skates, for waterfowl hunt¬ 
ing; 449 

Iceland: Barrow’s golden-eye, 380, 381; 

eider, 368; harlequin duck, 382, 383; 

northern eider, 371, 372; redheaded 

merganser, 390, 391 
Ida, 815 
Ida, Jr., 815 

Idaho, 519: antelope, 14; bear, 25, 30; 
beaver, 213; bison, 39; black bear, 25; 
chukar, 249; coyote, 135; deer, 53, 58; 
elk, 64, 66; Gadsben Co., 135; game con¬ 
ditions, regulations, 1043, 1044; goat, 70; 
grizzly bear. 30; grouse, 230, 231, 234, 
248, 250-252; handgun regulations. 702; 
hawk, 208; Hungarian partridge, 250-252; 
moose, 77, 79; mule deer, 53; muskrat, 
220: owl, 187; pheasant, 256; pronghorn, 
14; pygmy rabbit, 103; quail, 281; redhead. 


398, 399; refuges, 1017; sheep, 91, 94; 
skunk, 165; Snake River Refuge, 1017; 
State Field Trial Ass’n., 867; teal, 419, 
420; whitetail deer, 58; woodcock, 302 
Ignition, time, 625 
Iliamna, 20 
Ilion, N.Y., 492 

Illinois: bear, 25; bobwhite, 275; cackling 
goose, 345, 346; crow, 177; deer, 58; Dept, 
of Conversation, 441; ducks, 422, 438; 
game conditions, regulations. 1045; goose, 
345, 346, 353; greater yellow-legs, 326; 
grouse, 241,246; handgun regulations, 702; 
hawk, 203; horned owl, 187; Hungarian 
partridge, 250, 251; lesser snow goose, 353; 
owl, 187; peccary, 84; pheasant, 256, 259, 
260; quail, 275; rail, 319, 323; red wolf, 
166; R., waterfowl, 437, 441; sharptail, 
grouse, 241, 246; skunk, 164; sora. 319; 
upland plover, 315; Virginia rail, 323; wa¬ 
terfowl. 440; weasel, 228; whitetail deer, 
58; Wilson’s snipe, 328; wolf, 166; wood 
duck, 422 

Illustrated History of Arms and Armor, An, 
651 

Imperial Refuge, 1017 
Imping, 950, 953, 956 

India. 243; chukar partridge. 249; European 
teal, 418: falconry, 945; wild boar, 40 
Indian: chuckor, see Chukar partridge; 
duck, see American scoter, Surf scoter, 
W'hite-winged scoter; early dependence on 
Buffalo, 7: R., coot, 367; R., duck, 375; 
R., waterfowl, 432; sheldrake, see Red¬ 
breasted merganser: Sioux. 524 
Indiana: bear, 25; bison. 39; black bear, 25; 
Co., (Pa.) Beagle Club, 864; deer, 58; 
elk. 66: game conditions, regulations, 
1045. 1046: goshawk. 197; grouse. 234, 245; 
handgun regulations, 702; hawk, 197; 
Hungarian partridge, 250, 252; muzzle- 
loader shoots. 546; peccarv. 84: pinnated 
grouse, 234. 245; red wolf. 166; skunk, 
164; whitetail deer. 58; wolf, 166 
Indianapolis Ind., 640, 642 645 
Indians: Algonouins. 4; bear, 28; heaver, 
210: bison, 37. 39: caribou. 44: cougar, 
132: crows, 173; decoys. 937: deer, 54; 
duck, 394; duck spears, 436; elk, 64; fox, 
148; goat. 70; grizzly bear. 28: grouse, 
234, 237. 238: jaguar. 157, 159; Kentucky 
rifle. 529; Ojibwas. 4: Ottawas, 4; pistols. 
655; porcupine. 225; Potawatomis. 4; red 
fox. 148: snowshoes, 1003-1005; teal, 416: 
turkev. 289. 290; woodchuck, 123 
Indoor rifle ranges. 582. 583 
Insular red-shouldered hawk, 201 
Interior: Alaskan wolf. 167; otter, 222 
Intermediate refuges. 1017 
International: Archery Federation, 871; 

Ass’n. of Game Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners. 1022: Convention. 546, 
548; Foxhunter’s Stud Rook. 154. 805: 
Round. 872: Shooting Union, 535, 580 
Interstate: Fox Hunters’ Club, 805; Mfrs. & 
Dealers Ass’n.. 645 
Interstate Park. L.I., N.Y.. 645 
Inverness shire, Scotland, 810 
Invo mule deer. 50 
Ionia. Mich.. 825 

Iowa: black bear, 25; deer. 58: dove, 267; 
duck, 415. 416: game conditions and regu¬ 
lations, 255. 1046. 1047: geese. 346, 347: 
handgun regulations. 702; hawk, 198; 
Hungarian partridge. 252; mourning dove, 
267: muskrat. 220: refuges. 1017: Richard¬ 
son’s goose, 415, 416; ringneck pheasant, 
259; skunk, 164, 165; teal, 415, 416; white- 
tail. 58 

Ipswich. Mass., 655 

Ireland: setter, 797: water spaniel, 817-821 
Irish canvasback. see American merganser. 
Irish setter. 259. 283. 814-817: Club of 
America, 816. 855; field trials, 855 
Irish Singer. 819 

Irish water spaniel. 260. 451. 817-821; Club 
of America. 819. 865. 867: rail. 321 
Ironhead, see American golden-eye. 

Iron not, see American scoter; Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Iron sights 772-775 
Iroquois Hunt Club, 154 
Ishi andian). 887 
Isle of Pines. 203 

Isle-of-shoals duck, see American eider; King 
eider: Northern eider. 

Isle Rovale. moose, 76, 79 
Isleton Bow 794 

Islington International Show, 796 
Italv: cartridges. 595; pistols, 650, 651, 

653-655. 663. 669: proof marks. 546-548; 
revolvers, 659, 660, 671, 672, 674; rifles, 
595 

Ithaca: pistols, 651; repeating shotguns, 608; 

rifle, 507; shotgun, 596 
Iuka, Miss., 807 

Iver Johnson revolvers, 671, 672, 686, 687 
Ivory-billed toot, see American coot. 

I/aak Walton League Gun Club, 646 
Izaak Walton League of America, 1022 


J 

Jack Bannerman, 782 
Jack-curlew, see Hudsonian curlew. 

Jacket, 285, 435 
Jack-owly, see Old squaw. 

Jack rabbit, 106-110; see also Rabbit. 

Jack, see Hudsonian curlew; Red-breasted 
merganser. 

Jacksnipe, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Jackson, Bolton, 835 
Jackson, H. M., Jr., 640 
Jackson Hole, 966, 967 
Jackson Hole Museum, 77 
Jackson Hounds, 837 
Jackson Tenn., 864 
Jacksonville, Fla., 642 
Jaeger, Paul, 518 
Jaeger rifles, 529 
Jaeger trigger, 523 
Jaguar, 129, 159, 160 
Jamaica: gallinule, 311; woodcock, 302 
James Bav: blue goose, 336, 337, 458; In¬ 
dians, 451; pass shooting, 465; waterfowl 
hunting, 445 
Jamestown, Va., 5 
Jane, 825 
Janus, 842 

Japan: ammunition, 595; pheasant, 252; 
pistols, 663, 669; revolvers, 672; rifles, 
595; shotgun (Winchester), 596 
Jasper Co., Mo., 228 
Jasper National Park, sheep, 91, 94 ‘ 

Javelina, see Peccary. 

Jay Bird, 805 

Jay-eye-see, see Old squaw. 

Jefferson National Forest, 963 
Jefferson, Thomas, 803 
Jenkins Bros., 646 
Jenkintown, Pa., 518 
Jennings, 509 
Jessamine, 826 
Jesses, 945, 947 
Jet. .22. 649 
Jet, 796, 845 

Jew duck, see Shoveller; Surf scoter. 

Jewel House, 654 

Jill, 825, 959 

Jimmie, 794 

Jimmie Hill, 836 

Jingler, see American golden-eye. 

Jingo, 826-828 
Jingo’s Boy, 828 
Jock, 791 

Jockey Hollow field trials, 855 

Joe Carr, 805 

Joe, Jr., 797, 815 

Joe Muncie, 800, 815 

John, 827, 828 

John Day fossils, 3 

Johnny Bull, see Ruddy duck. 

John pheasant, see Ringneck pheasant. 

John Proctor, 828 

Johnson, Charles H., 320, 322 

Johnson City, Tenn., 824, 825 

Johnson, Eric, 811 

Johnson, Field, 95 

Johnson, Iver, see Iver Johnson. 

Johnston, “Boss,” 535 

John Timberdoodle, see American woodcock. 

Jones, Col. C. J. (“Buffalo”), 37 

Jones, Harry, 831 

Joseph B. Thomas’ hounds, 154 

Josephine, 837 

Joy, Henry, Jr., 640 

Judging field trials, 859-863 

July, 835-837 

July hounds, 154, 835, 836 
Jumbo, 844, 845 

Jump shooting, 423, 427, 439, 449, 454, 455 
“Jump-shooting,” rabbits, 105 
June, 803 

Juneau: Alaska, 227, 247, 454; weasel, 227 
Junior rifle ranges, 581 
Juno, 825 
Junon, 842 

K 

Kaibab National Forest, 963, 965 
Kalb, Wilhelm, 512, 513 
Kale, 805 

Kalispell, Mont., 518 
Kals, Otto, 945 
Kamchatka, 17 

Kansas: antelope, 13; badger. 210; bison, 37, 
39; black bear, 25: fox, 147; game condi¬ 
tions, regulations, 1047; grouse, 234, 245; 
handgun regulations, 703; hawk, 203, 204; 
Hungarian partridge, 250; mule deer, 53; 
peccary’, 84: pinnated grouse, 234, 245; 
prairie dog, 100; pronghorn, 13; skunk, 
164, 165; sora, 316, 319; teal, 419, 420; 
weasel, 228; whitetail deer, 58 
Karo Lad, 864 
Kate, 837 

Katmai National Monument, 966 
Kau-kau, see Chukar partridge. 

Kayak, 455 
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Kay, Carlton, E., 784 
Kaye, S. A., 826 
Keewatin, hawk, 201 
Keith, Elmer, 742 
Kellogg’s ptarmigan, 272 
Kenai Peninsula: brown bear, 20; goat, 70, 
71; marten, 216; moose, 75, 77, 79; ptar¬ 
migan, 271; sheep, 90, 92; wolf, 167 
Kenai R., 149 

Kenai white-tailed ptarmigan, 271 
Kenmore, N. Y., 784 

Kennebec R., raccoon, 117; waterfowl, 427 

Kennebunk, Mr., 424 

Kennedy, Monty, 518 

Kennels, 846, 847 

Kennicott’s screech owl, 191 

Kent Elgin, 826 

Kern Co., Calif., 164 

Kentucky: black bear, 25; deer, 58; doves, 
267; foxhounds, 154; game conditions, 
regulations, 1047, 1048; goshawk, 197; 

grouse, 234; handgun regulations, 703; 
health hen, 233; mourning dove, 267; 
pinnated grouse, 234; raccoon, 110; rifle, 
118, 532, 545; turkey, 293; whitetail deer, 
58; Woodlands Refuge, 1017, 1018 
Kentucky rifle, 528 
Kerr, Alex, 642 
Kerr revolver, 658 
Kerry beagle, 782 
Kestrel, see Sparrow hawk. 

Keswick Hunt Club, 154 
Ketcham, Morris, 320 
Ketland pistol, 656 
Kettle R., 228 
Kewaskum, Wis., 784 
Key deer, 57 
Keystone field trials, 783 
Key Vaca raccoon, 112 
Key West, 111, 112 
Kiefuss, Johann, 653 
Kierstead, George W., 788 
Kiley’s Tiny Tim, 864 
Killy hawk, see Sparrow hawk. 

Kim, John,655 
Kingbird, see King eider. 

King Buck, 867 

King butterball, see Bufflehead. 

King Co. Kennel Club, 811 
King coot, see Surf scoter. 

King diver, see American golden-eye. 

King eider, 331, 368-371, 484; weight, 334, 
370 

King Koffie, 796 
King Lion, 832 
King of Kent, 826, 827 
King rail, 318, 324 
King Ranch, 843 

King’s semi-smokeless powder, 542 
Kingswere Kennels, 810 
Kirkover, Harry D., 815, 855 
Kirtlander owl, see Saw-whet owl. 

Kiska, ptarmigan, 272 
Kit, 805 

Kitetailed widgeon, see American pintail. 
Kittery, Me., 423 
Kittitas Co., Wash., 250 
Kivalina reindeer herd, 170 
Kla-how-yah, see Old squaw. 

Klamath Lake, 444 

Klaune Lake, 92 

Kline, Dr. Lewis, 809 

Klineburger, Bert, 77 

Klondike, see White-winged scoter. 

Knallbiischen, 652 

Knapp Dam, 1023 

Kneeling position, 563-565, 573, 574 

Knight, 853 

Knight, How r ard, 841 

Knives, hunting, 885, 960, 961, 1029 

Knockmolley, see Old squaw. 

Kodiak L: brown bear, 17, 20; crow, 177, 
182; hare, 106; weasel, 227 
Konne Yaut Indians, 647 
Kootenay R., 91 
Korea, matchlock, 653 
Korthals, E. K., 842 
Kosholleck, Emil. 520 
Krag-Jorgenson rifles, 490, 491 
Krag rifle, 512 
Kreuder, H. L., 782 
Kriby, J. S., 807 
Krider’s hawk, 203 
Kriegswaffen, Die, 651 
Kruzof I., 20 
Kublai Khan, 252 
Kuhfuss, George, 653 
Kukwaus Plateau, 76 
Kurz, cartridges, 595 

Kuskokwim R.: caribou, 46; Emperor goose, 
348, 349, 457; moose, 79; sheep, 92 
Kutter, Augustin, 654 
Kynoch revolvers, 673 

L 

La Besita, 858 

Labrador: Barren Ground caribou, 44, 45, 
48; beaver, 212, 213; common Canada 
goose, 338, 343; duck, 331, 372; eider, 371, 
372; European coot, 368; fox 149; game 


conditions, regulations, 1087, 1088; golden 
plover, 314; greater yellow-legs, 326; 
harlequin duck, 382, 383; horned owl, 
187; marten, 216; mink, 218; muskrat, 220; 
otter, 222; owl, 186, 187; red fox, 149; 
sora, 319; spruce grouse, 232, 248; twister, 
see American woodcock; Virginia rail, 
323; weasel, 226; white-winged scoter, 411, 
412 

Labrador Dog: Its Home and History, The, 
821 

Labrador retriever, 260, 451, 821-823; Club, 
864, 865, 867 
La Brea tar pits, 166 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 518 
Lacey Act, 8, 464, 1012 
Lacey, John F., 8 

Lac St. Pierre: shorebirds, 329; waterfowl 
hunting, 422, 423 
Laddie’s Rowdy . 867 
Lad of Jingo, 827 
Lady bird, see American pintail. 

Lady Johns, 828 
Lafayette, Marquis de, 803 
La Fore, John A., Jr., 642 
La Grange, N. C., 840 
Laguna Madre, 434 
Laguna Mt., 119 
Lahti pistol, 663 
Laidlaw-Duncan treatment, 847 
Lake Athabasca, 350 
Lake bluebill, see Greater scaup. 

Lake Charles, La., 443 
Lake duck, see Lesser scaup. 

Lake forest, early, 3, 4 

Lake Mattamuskeet: geese, 333, 456; water- 
fowl hunting, 430, 431 
Lake of the Woods, 449 
Laker, see Greater scaup. 

Lake Simoc, 118 

Lake teal, see Green-winged teal. 

Lake Winnipeg, 220 

Lalla Rookh, 856 

Lambert, Dr., 657 

Lamberton’s Mock, 800 

Lamson & Co., E. G., 490 

Lancaster: pistol, 665; revolvers, 660 

Lancaster, Pa., 528 

Land and Water Conservation Fund, 1011 
Land: geese, 457; harlan, see Red-breasted 
merganser; otter, see Otter. 

Land O’Lakes, Wis., 23 
Lang, J., 825 
Lang revolver, 658 
Lanner, 944 
Lap-streak float, 424 
Large, Dr. Charles H., 810 
Large: pistricks, see Pacific eider; striped 
skunk, see Striped skunk. 

Lassie, 826 

Latch Up George, 794 
Latham, Charles, 645 
La Tosca, 804 

Latrobe, Gen. Ferdinand, 788 

Laughing: goose, see White-fronted goose; 

mallard, see Shoveller. 

Laurel, Md., 1022 
Laurens, S. C., 807 
Laverack, Edward, setter, 798 
Law, George, 788 
Lawrence, Charles L., 867 
Lawrence, W. C., 51, 77 

Laying duck, see American eider; Northern 
eider. 

Lead, 843, 844 

Lead: reduction of, 623; skeet, 613; wood¬ 
cock, 305 

Leading barrel, 579, 580 

Lead poisoning, waterfowl, 332 

Lean-to, 1031; tent, 1009 

Leash, hawk, 945, 947 

Least: bittern, 324; weasel, 227, 228 

Leatherback, see Ruddy duck. 

Leather-breeches, see Ruddy duck. 

Lebel cartridges, 670 
Ledge shooting, 425, 426 
Lee, 782, 836 
Lee Arms Co., 490 
Lee Brothers, 157 
Lee, Dale, 130 

Lefaucheux, 596, 743; cartridges, 658, 659 

Le Fever, gunsmith, 529 

Le Fever shotgun, 596 

Lefferdink. F. J., 816 

Le Francais pistols, 663, 666, 667 

Legh. George John, 825 

Legislation: early laws by Maine, 6; early 
wildlife protection, 6; Lacey Act, 8; Pitt¬ 
man - Robertson Act, 10; scoter shooting, 
465; waterfowl hunting, 462; wildfowl, 
463, 464. See also Conservation; Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Leicester, 800 
Leigh, Mr., 320 
Leland Kennels, 809 
Lcmery, Nicholas, 656 
Lemly, Dr. Clarke, 809 
Lemmings, 118 
Lena, 826 

Leopard, 162; cat see Ocelot: dogs, 823 
Leopard-spotted bear dogs, 823 


Lesser: Canada goose, 337, 344, 345, 455, 
456, weight, 334, 445; horned owl, see 
Long-eared owl; long-legged tatter, see 
Lesser yellow-legs; pinnated grouse, 234; 
prairie chicken, see Lesser pinnated 
grouse; prairie grouse, see Lesser pinnated 
grouse; prairie hen, see Lesser pinnated 
grouse; scaup, 331, 404-406, 443, 474; 
hunting, 444, 445, 449, weight, 334, 405; 
snow goose, 350-353, 455, 456, 469, hunt¬ 
ing 445, 457, weight, 334; tell-tale, see 
Lesser yellow-legs; Yellow-legs, 326; yel¬ 
low-sharks, see Lesser yellow-legs. 

Leupold scopes, 766, 767 
Lever-action: Marlin, 498, 501, 502, 504, 
509; Savage, 509; Winchester, 497, 509 
Levering, E. D., 816 
Lewis, 805 

Lewis and Clark, 99, 232 
Lewis C. Morris, 828, 858 
Lewis, C. S., 804 
Lewis, Meriwether, 99 
Lewis, William, 804 
Lexington, battle of, 655 
Lexington, Ky., 154, 807 
Liard R., 90 
Liberal, Kan., 433 
Liberty Co., Tex., 166 
Liberty Streak, 864 

Licenses, hunting, see individual State, Prov¬ 
ince, or Territory. 

Liege, Belgium, 492, 652, 658, 662 

Liege Small Arms Co., 660 

Light-bellied goose, see American brant. 

Lightfoot, 836 

Lighting, target, 582-584 

Light, Sam, 802 

Light-wood, see Ruddy duck. 

Ligowsky, George, 643, 644 
Lillie, Ben, 130 
Lilloet R., 92 
Limited Gun Club, 645 
Lincoln, Abraham, 657 
Lina, 842 

Lincoln, Nebr., 823 
Lincoln Park Traps, 646 
Linden, Alvin, 518, 520, 521 
Lindsley, Roy, 17 

Line-backed skunk, see Striped skunk. 

Line shooting, 461, 464 
Linnaeus (Carl von Linn6), 169 
Linn Co., Ore., 150 
Lion, 1, 2; hound, 843, 844 
Little: bay bluebill, see Lesser scaup; black 
and white duck, see Bufflehead; blackhead 
duck, see Lesser scaup; bluebill, see Lesser 
scaup; blue corporal, see Pigeon hawk; 
blue darter, see Sharp-shinned hawk; 
broadbill, see Lesser scaup; Canada goose, 
see Richardson’s goose; creek broadbill, 
see Lesser scaup; curlew, see Eskimo cur¬ 
lew; duck, see Hooded merganser, Lesser 
scaup; dukelet, see Screech owl; grayback, 
see Lesser scaup; gray coot, see American 
scoter; gray goose, see Richardson’s goose; 
honker, see Lesser Canada goose; horned 
owl, see Screech owl; redbreasted rail, see 
Virginia rail; redhead, see American gol¬ 
den-eye; sheldrake, see Hooded merganser; 
soldier, see Ruddy duck; sparrow hawk, 
207; spikebill, see Hooded merganser; 
spotted skunk, see Spotted skunk; squeak¬ 
ing goose, see Cackling goose; stone bird, 
see Lesser yellow-legs; stone snipe, see 
Lesser yellow'-legs; striped skunk, see 
Spotted skunk; tell-tail, see Lesser yellow- 
legs; Tom pistol, 663, 668; wavey, see 
Lesser snow goose, Ross’s goose; weasel, 
227; whistler, see American woodcock; 
wild goose, see Richardson’s goose. 

Little Beaver Chief, 864 
Little Pierre of Deer Creek, 867 
Little Santeetlah R., 42 
Live Oak Spring Storm, 794 
Live-trapping; cougar, 132; in game refuges, 
1018 

Liver and white, 259 
Livre du chasse, 831 
Lizzie, 805 
Llama, 1, 2 
Llama pistol, 663 
I.landidloes setter, 798 
Llando Estacado, 38 
Llewellin’s Dan, 799 
Llewellin setter, 259, 798, 799 
Lloyd, Freeman, 832 
Lloyd, Harry, 840 

Loading: basic tools, 526; canoe, 926, 927; 
components, 525; dies for, 526; hand¬ 
books, reloading, 528; home storage of 
primers, powders, 528; investment in 
handloading, 528; mistakes, 525; muzzle- 
loaders, 543, 544; pack-horses, 967-972; 
powders, 524, 527; powder scale, 526; 
primers, 524; shotgun shells, 526 
Loads, shotshell and patterns, 743-753; brass 
cases, 743; brush/scatter loads, 746, 747; 
buckshot loads, 746; for chukars, 250; 
game loads, 745, 746, 747; gauges, 747, 
748; meaning, "dram equivalent,” 748; 
rail hunting, 322; recommended game 
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loads, 739; shotgun slug loads, 746; shot 
shell crimps, 753; shot sizes recommended, 
748; Skeet, Trap loads, 746, 747; Table, 
shot shell velocities, 747; wildcat, 741, 742 
Loafing places, 149 
Locked-breech pistol, 668, 669 
Lock Haven, Pa., 304, 538 
Lock, shotgun, 596 
Lockwork, revolver, 672 
Lodges, beaver, 211, 212 
Loewe, Ludwig & Co., 661; revolvers, 672 
Loffel-eute, see Shoveller. 

London Armoury Co., 658 
Long-billed: curlew, 308, 309; rail, see Vir¬ 
ginia rail. 

Longbranch Teal, 792 
Long-eared owl, 187, 188 
Longevity, waterfowl, 333 
Longfellow, 805 

Long Island: American eider, 369; Beagle 
Club, 864; black duck, 361, 362; brant, 
357; duck hunting, 441; eelgrass, 357; 
King eider, 370; Retriever Club, 866, 867; 
ruddy duck, 401, 402; scooter, 903, 905, 
911; scoter shooting, 464, 465; sheldrake, 
see Red-breasted merganser; sora, 319; 
Virginia rail, 323; waterfowl hunting, 429, 
430; whitewinged scoter, 411, 412 
Long-legged duck, see Black-bellied duck; 
Fulvous duck. 

Long-legged tattler, see Greater yellow-legs. 
Long-necked goose, see Common Canada 
goose. 

Longneck, see American pintail. 

Longstreet, 836, 837 
Longtail, see Old squaw. 

Long-tailed: duck, see Old squaw; grouse, 
see Ruffed grouse; Texas skunk, 164; wea¬ 
sel, 227, 228 

Looby, see American eider; Northern eider. 
Lord and lady, see Harlequin duck. 

Lord Harcourt of Nuneham, 810 

Lord Sefton’s Sam, 825 

Lordship, Conn., 640, 642 

Uoriginal, 76 

Lorillard, Pierre, 854 

Los Angeles, Calif., 261, 517, 518 

Los Padres National Forest, 964 

Lost Park, Colo., 5 

Lost, what to do when, 1029-1031 

Lostwood Refuge, 1017 

Lou, 805 

Lou, II, 815 

Louis XIV, 942 

Louis XV, 656 

Louisiana: black bear, 25; blue goose, 336, 
337, 456-458; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; 
deer, 55, 57, 58; fox, 150, 151: gallinule, 
310; game conditions, regulations, 1048, 
1049; greater yellow-legs, 326; handgun 
regulations, 703; hawk, 198, 200, 201; 
Lakes project, 1023; lesser snow goose, 
457; masked duck, 386; Mississippi flyway, 
438; mottled duck, 392; mourning dove, 
267, 268; muskrat, 218, 220; owl, 190; pin¬ 
nated grouse, 234, 246; Purchase, 416; rac¬ 
coon, 112; skunk, 164, 165; sora, 319; squir¬ 
rel, 118; waterfowl, 333, 435, 436, 438, 
443; white-winged dove, 269; Wilson’s 
snipe, 328; wolf, 8, 166, 168-170; wood¬ 
cock, 302 

Loup-Garou, see Wolverine. 

Lovat setter, 798 
Lovell cartridge, 741 
Lowell, Mass., 490 

Lower California: antelope, 6; bighorn, 6, 
89; crows, 177; doves, 268; hawks, 196, 
200, 207; muskrat, 220; owl, 184, 185, 187, 
189, 191, 193; pigeon, 262, 264; quail, 279, 
281; sheep, 89, 93; shorebirds, 308; water- 
fowl, 355, 398, 399, 409, 410-412, 419, 420; 
wolf, 169 

Lower Klamath Lake Refuge, 1017 
Lower Souris Refuge, 1017 
Lowther, Viscount, 802 

Luger: cartridges, 514, 595; pistols, 661-663, 
668, 669 

Luger, George, 662 
Luminary, 829, 858 

Lure, falcon, 950, 955-957; turkeys, 297. See 
also Calling; Calls, artificial. 

L-wing, see Baldpate. 

Lygia, 804 
Lymanchoke, 776 

Lyman Gunsight Corp., 540; bullet molds, 
541; sights, 544, 772 
Lyndhurst, Ohio, 519 
Lynnhaven, Va., 250 
Lynx, 1, 2, 90; Canadian, 160-161 

M 

MacFarlane’s screech owl, 191 
MacGaheran, J., 811 
Machete, 961 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, 650 
Mack, 805 

Mackenzie Bay, waterfowl, 333 
Mackenzie, Delta, 3, 457 

Mackenzie Territory: caribou, 48; dusky 
grouse, 230; geese, 333, 355; gray wolf, 


167; hawk, 204; horned owl, 187; ptarmi¬ 
gan, 271, 272; sheep, 92; white-fronted 
goose, 355; wolf, 167 
Mackenzie Valley wolf, 167 , 

Macmillan Range, 12 

Macreuse, see American scoter. Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Madame Augot, 842 
Madcap, 837 
Maddy, 813 

Madison: Co., Ky., 836; Tenn., 784 
Mad moon, and grouse, 237 
Mag, 805 

Magazine: disconnectors, 668; pistols, 666, 
669 

Magellan, Straits of, 129 

Magnesium pack frames, 892 

Magnum guns, 611. See also Ammunition; 

Calibers; Cartridges. 

Magoffin, S. S., 810 
Maid of Kent, 826 

Maine: American scoter, 407, 408; black 
duck, 361, 362; black bear, 25; bobcat, 
127, 129; caribou, 44, 48; cougar, 129; 
coyotes, 135; crow, 177; early adoption, lim¬ 
ited deer season, 8; early laws protecting 
big game, 6; eider, 371, 372; fisher, 215; 
gallinule, 310; game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1049, 1050; Guide snowshoe, 1003, 
1004; handgun regulations, 703; hawk, 
200; hooded merganser, 389; moose, 76, 
77, 79; mourning dove, 267; ptarmigan, 
271; rabbit, 103; raccoon, 112-115, 117; 
ring necked duck, 400; scoter shooting, 464, 
465; sora, 319; surf scoter, 409 
Mainspring, 826 
Major, 825, 826 

Malaria, precautions against, 1010 
Malaspina Glacier, 20 
Malaya, wild boar, 40 
Malheur National Wildlife Refuge, 1016 
Mallard, 331, 332, 360, 361, 383-385, 393, 
422, 423, 427-429, 432, 437, 439, 440, 442, 
449, 454, 471; hunting, 444, 446-449, 461; 
weight, 334, 384. See also White-winged 
scoter. 

Malmesbury, Earl of, 821 
Malone, Jack, 807 
Mammoth, 1, 2 
Mammy duck, see Old squaw. 

Mane-tailed fox, see Gray fox. 

Manitoba: antelope, 14; blue goose, 336, 
337; bluewinged teal, 415, 416; chicken 
championship, 827; dove, 267; ducks, 432; 
elk, 64, 66; field trials, 855; gadwall, 377, 
378: game conditions, regulations, 1086, 
1087; geese, 432; grouse, 232, 234, 235, 
241, 246, 247; hawk, 201, 204; Hungarian 
partridge, 250; lesser yellow-legs, 326; 
muskrat, 220; owl, 192; pass shooting, 
465; plover, 315; rail, 323; redhead, 398, 
399: shoveller, 413, 414; wapiti, 64; water- 
fowl hunting, 444, 445, 452; wood duck, 
422 

Manitou Beagles, 784 
Mannlicher pistols, 662, 668 
Mansfield, Ohio, 546 
Manton, Joseph, pistols, 657 
Maps, 934-937, 1029 
Marble sights, 772 
Marburg, Germany, 657 
Marianus, Jacobus, 652 
Marietta, Ohio, 546 
Mariette pistol, 657 
Marionette, see Bufflehcad. 

Marion, Ind., 546 

Maritime Provinces: Canada goose, 338, 343; 

whitetail deer, 57 
Marjoribanks, Sir Dudley, 810 
Mark, 839 

Markers: rail, 321; target, 586, 588 
Markham, Gervase, 153 

Marksmanship: handgun, 691-698; rifle, 

560-589; shotgun, 623-648; trigger 
squeeze, handgun, 695-697. See also Com¬ 
petition. 

Marlin Arms Corp., 493, 513, 516; lever-ac¬ 
tion repeater, 509; repeating shotguns, 
605; rifles, 493, 503-505; scopes, 503, 504 
Marlin-Glenfield rifle, 505 
Marlin, John H., 493 
Marlin, see Hudsonian curlew’. 

Marmots, 74, 99, 123 
Marquette, Pere, 319 
Marse Ben, 800 
Marshall, Curtis, 323 
Marshall, John, 803 
Marshall, Judge T. M., 816 
Marsh: bluebill, see Lesser scaup, Ring¬ 
necked duck; buggies, 458; glider, 443; 
hare, see Muskrat; harrier, see Marsh 
hawk; hawk, 198, 199; hen, see American 
coot; Clapper rail owl, see Short-eared 
owl; plover, see American woodcock; rab¬ 
bit, 103; shooting, waterfowl, 448, 449; 
snipe, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Marsh, David (Carbine) Williams, 597 
Marsupials, 97-99 
Marteau, see Ruddy duck. 

Marten, 215-217; tracks, 229 


Marth, 836, 838 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 233, 246; Ameri¬ 
can scoter, 407, 408 
Martin, Anse, 837 
Martin, John Willard, 858 
Martin, Pa., 152 
Martin, Sam, 837 
Martson, pistol, 665 
Marvadel Black Gum, 867 
Mary Blue, 854, 859 

Maryland: bison, 36; black bear, 25; brant, 
458; deer, 58; dogs, 802; ducks, 386; fox, 
150; game conditions, regulations, 1050, 
1051; Game and Fish Commission, 320; 
greater snow goose, 350, 351; handgun 
regulations, 703, 704; masked duck, 386; 
pheasant, 256; owl, 190; peccary, 84; rail, 
320; redfox, 150, 153; sora, 316; waterfowl 
hunting, 454; w’hitetail deer, 58 
Mary Montrose, 828, 829, 856 
Mash Foot, 838 

Masked, bobwhite, 275; duck, 332, 385, 386, 
401, 402, weight, 334 

Mason and Dixon line: gallinule, 311; pheas¬ 
ant, 256; ringneck pheasant, 259 
Mason City, la., 788 
Mason’s Jeff, 797 

Massachusetts: American brant, 356, 357; 
American scoter, 407, 408; Bay Co., 655; 
black bear, 25; black duck, 361, 362; Cape 
Cod National Seashore Recreation Area, 
967; coyotes, 135; crow, 181; deer, 58; 
eider, 424; game conditions, regulations, 
1051; goose shooting, 456; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 704; harlequin duck, 382, 383; 

heath hen, 233; Hungarian partridge, 250; 
masked duck, 386; moose, 76; mountain 
quail, 279; pinnated grouse, 245, 246; 
ptarmigan, 271; rail, 320; ringneck pheas¬ 
ant, 271; scoter shooting, 464; skeet, 639, 
640; turkey, 290; wolf, 169 
Massena quail, 278; hunting, 287 
Master Benson Trophy, 815 
Master of Foxhounds, 153, 154 
Mastodon, 1, 2 
Matanuska Valley, 259 
Matchlock: pistols, 652, 653; rifles, 487, 488 
Match rifles, 532 

Match shooting: pistols, 675, 676, 679, 680, 
688; revolvers, 677, 680-684; muzzle- 

loaders, 545, 546 

Matecumbc: Bay 112; raccoon, 112 
Mathematics,crow, 179 

Mating, see Breeding, under individual ani¬ 
mals and birds. 

Mattamuskeet Refuge, 1017 
Mattie, 837 

Matto Grosso, jaguar, 156 
Maupin, Daniel, 837 

Maupin, Gen. George Washington (“Uncle 
Wash”), 836-838 
Maupin’s Couchman, 839 
Maupin-Walker hound, 804 
Maurice R., rail, 320 

Mauser: conversions, 549-570; cartridges, 

514, 595, 661; dangers, 595; Model 98, 519; 
pistols, 662, 663, 668-670; rifles, 510, 595 
Maverick Derringer, 649 
Mavorgordato, J. G., 945 
Maxim, Hiram, 661, 662; pistols, 662 
May Millard, 865 
Maynard Arms Co., primer, 657 
May whitewing, see White-winged scoter. 
McCarthy, Justin, 818 
McComb, Miss., 864 
McCook, Edward B., 7 
McKees Rocks, Pa., 784 
McKinley National Park, 92, 170, 232, 967 
McLean, George P., 464 
McMillian, L. S., 807 

Meadow: chicken, see Sora; hen, see Ameri¬ 
can coot; snipe, see Wilsons’s snipe. 

Meadow Brook Hunt Club, 154 
Mearns’ quail, 278; hunting, 287 
Meat: Canadian lynx, 161; cougar, 132; oce¬ 
lot, 162; preservation of, 983-991; storage 
of, 990 

Medford, N. J., 815 
Medicine Lake Refuge, 1017 
Mediterranean Sea, wild sheep, 86 
Melanism: hawk,204; jaguar, 156 
Melanos, 118 
Meleager, 289 
Mellenthin, Herman, 794 
Melville: Island, 6; Peninsula, 346 
Memphis, Tenn., 442, 798, 815, 853; Beagle 
Club, 864 
Mercer, John 788 
Mercy, 837 

Meredith, Capt. R. L., 942 
Merganser, 332, 386-391, 443, 478; hunting, 
461; weight, 333, 387-390 
Merion, Pa., 855 
Merlin, 944 
Merriam, C. Hart, 28 
Merriam s turkey, 289, 290, 292, 293 
Merrimack Valley Beagle Club, 864 
Merrymeeting Bay, 427, 428; rail,319; scull 
boat, 903, 904, 909; shorebirds, 328 
Merrywing, see American golden-eye. 
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Merveilleux pistol, 665, 666 
Merwin 8c Hulbert revolver, 660, 673 
Mesilla R., 228 
Mesozoic Age, 3 
Mesquin, see Shoveller. 

Messena partridge, see Massena quail. 

Metik, see American eider; Northern eider. 
Metropolitan Museum, 831 
Mexican: bighorn, 90; blue quail, 287; 
duck, see Fulvous tree ducks; goose, see 
Lesser snow goose; goshawk, 197, 198; 

quail, 274, 275; screech owl, 191; squealer, 
see Fulvous tree duck; turkey, 289, 290, 
293; wolf, 169; wood duck, see Fulvous 
tree duck. 

Mexico, 743; American pin tail, 396, 397; an¬ 
telope, 14; badger, 210; baldpate, 359, 360; 
beaver, 213; bison, 36, 39; black-bellied 
tree duck, 362, 363; blue-winged teal, 
414-416; bobcat, 127; bobwhite, 274, 275, 
277; bufflehead, 364; Canada goose, 338, 
343, 456; canvasback, 366; cinnamon teal, 
417; City, 169; Cooper’s hawk, 195; coues 
deer, 55; cougar, 130; crow, 177; desert 
quail, 278; elf owl, 185; fox, 149; fulvous 
tree duck, 375, 376; gadwall, 377, 378; 
game conditions, regulations, 1092, 1093; 
goose shooting, 457; goshawk, 197, 198; 
gray wolf, 160; green-winged teal, 419, 
420; grizzly, 28, 30; Gulf of, see Gulf 
coast, Gulf states; handgun regulations, 
712, 713; hare, 107; Harris’s hawks, 108, 
195, 197, 198, 200-202, 204, 205, 207, 208; 
horned owl, 187; hunting, 159; jack rab¬ 
bit, 107; jaguar, 156, 157; lesser snow 
goose, 455; mallard, 384, 385; migratory 
bird treaties, 1012; mourning dove, 267, 
268; mule deer, 53; ocelot, 162; opossum, 
97; owl, 184, 185, 187-191, 193; pass shoot¬ 
ing, 465; peccary, 84, 86; pigeon hawk, 
200; porcupine, 225; prairie dog, 101; 
pronghorn, 13, 14; quail, 274; raccoon, 
113; red fox, 149; redhead, 398, 399; red¬ 
shouldered hawk, 201, 202; ringnecked 
duck, 400; rough-legged hawk, 204; ruddy 
duck, 401, 402; scaled quail, 279, 280, 
287; sheep, 86, 93-96; shoveller, 413, 414; 
skunk, 164, 165; spotted owl, 184; treaty 
(1937), 464; turkey, 289, 290, 292, 293; 
waterfowl hunting, 432-437; weasel, 227; 
white-fronted goose, 355, 456, 457; white¬ 
tailed hawk, 204; white-winged dove, 261, 
269; wolves, 170; wood duck, 422 
Miami, Fla., 119, 646 
Miami Valley field trials, 783 
Michael of Glenmere, 823 
Michigan: badger, 210; beaver, 214; black 
bear, 25; blue goose, 458; deer, 55, 58; 
elk, 66; game conditions, regulations, 
1051-1053; goshawk, 197; gray wolf, 169; 
grouse, 232, 238, 246; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 704; hawk, 197, 200; moose, 76, 79; 
pigeon hawk, 200; raccoon, 110; redhead, 
398, 399; refuges, 1017; ringneck pheasant, 
257, 259; ruffed grouse, 238; Seney Ref¬ 
uge, 1017, 1018; sharptail grouse, 246; 
shorebirds, 330; skeet, 640; snipe, 330; 
spruce grouse, 232; weasel, 226; white-tail 
deer, 55, 58; wild turkey, 290, 293; willow 
ptarmigan, 271; wolf, 169; wolverine, 171 
Middle Atlantic States Championship, 646 
Middlesex Hunt Club, 154 
Middleton’s Eagle, 838 
Middleton, Sir John, 821 
Midwest: canvasback, 365, 366; coyote, 282; 
crow, 175; doves, 270; ducks, 332; duck- 
boats, 903, 907, 908, 912; European wid¬ 
geon, 420; field trials, 832; Field Trial 
Club, 865, 866; Handicap, 646; hunting 
rifle, 537; lesser scaup, 405, 406; muzzle- 
loader shoots, 546; pheasant, 258,259, 
261; skeet, 642; waterfowl hunting, 437, 
438, 443, 461; white-winged dove, 270; 
woodchuck, 125. See also names of indi¬ 
vidual states. 

Migration: American eider, 369; American 
merganser, 387; baldpate, 360; barnacle 
goose, 335; black duck, 362 ; blacktail 
deer, 53; blue goose, 337; bobwhite, 277; 
brant, 357, 358; bufflehead, 364; cackling 
goose, 345; Canada goose, 343, 344; can¬ 
vasback, 366, 367; caribou, 46; coot, 368; 
crow, 177; curlew, 307-309; deer, 53, 56; 
elk, 65; Emperor goose, 348, 349; fulvous 
tree duck, 376; gadwall, 378; golden-eye, 
378, 381; harlequin duck, 383; hooded 
merganser, 389; king eider, 370, 371; mal¬ 
lard, 385; mourning dove, 265, 266; 

mountain quail, 270; mule deer, 53; 
northern eider, 372; old squaw, 395; owl, 
189; pintail, 397; plover, 311-314; ptarmi¬ 
gan, 273; rail, 316; red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser, 390, 391; red head, 399; Richard¬ 
son’s goose, 346; ring-necked duck, 400; 
Ross’s goose, 349, 350; ruddy duck, 402; 
scaup, 404, 406; scoter, 406-408, 412; 
sheep, 92; shoveller, 414; snipe, 328; snow 
goose, 351-353; sora, 316, 319; spectacled 
eider, 373; squirrel, 18, 121; Steller’s eider, 


375; teal, 414, 416, 417, 420; tule goose, 
354; waterfowl, 333, 334; white-fronted 

goose, 354, 355; whitetail deer, 56; white¬ 
winged dove, 269; woodcock, 298, 299; 
wood duck, 422 

Migratory birds: laws, 298, 309, 315, 414, 
464; regulations, 1022; treaties, 265, 452, 
464, 1012, 1013; treaty texts, 1024-1028 
Migratory Bird Treaty, 265 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 1018 
Mike, 819, 826, 858 
Milbank, Dr. Samuel, 865 
Millbrook Hunt Club, 154 
Miller, Ralph Waldo, 742 
Miller’s Esquire, 794 
Millville, N.J., 320 
Milwaukee, Wis., 490 
Minar, Adolph, 518 
Mini£, Capt. C. E., 490 
Mink, 209, 217, 218; tracks, 229 
Minneapolis, Minn., 438 
Minnesota: bison, 39; black bear, 25; bur¬ 
rowing owl, 185; canvasback, 366, 367, 
438; deer, 58; duck shooting, 438; Field 
Trial Ass’n., 867; fox, 149; gallinule, 310; 
game conditions, regulations, 1053, 1054; 
greater yellow-legs, 326; grouse, 232, 238, 
246; handgun regulations, 705; hawk, 203; 
horned owl, 187; Hungarian partridge, 
251, 252; marten, 216; moose, 76, 77, 79; 
mule deer, 53; owl, 185, 187, 190; rail 320; 
ring-necked duck, 400; ringneck pheasant 
259; ruffed grouse, 238; sharptail grouse, 
246; skunk, 164, 165; squirrel, 118; water- 
fowl, 438; weasel, 226-228; whitetail deer, 
58; wolverine, 171; wolves, 170, 171 
Minnie, 805, 836 
Miocene Age, 1, 2, 83 
Miquelet lock, pistol, 654 
Mississippi: black bear, 23, 25; blue-winged 
teal, 415, 416; buck see Red breasted mer- 
'ganser; crow, 177; elk, 66; fox, 150, 151; 
gallinule, 310; game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1054, 1055; handgun regulations, 

705; hawk, 198; Hungarian partridge, 250; 
mourning dove, 267, 268; R., 4; raccoon, 
110; whitetail deer, 57, 58 
Mississippi flyway, 333, 340, 343, 438; blue 
goose, 456, 458; blue-winged teal, 415, 
416; Canada goose, 343; map, 340; pass 
shooting, 465; redhead, 398, 399; ring¬ 
necked duck, 400; shoveller, 413, 414 
Mississippi Valley: badger, 210; blue goose, 
336, 337; broad-winged hawk, 194; Canada 
goose, 456; chukar, 249; cinnamon teal, 
417; fox, 150; golden plover, 314; gray 
wolf, 169; hare, 109; hawks, 194, 204; 
hunting, 438-443; jack rabbit, 109; Kennel 
Club, 867; lesser snow goose, 352, 353, 
457; lesser yellowlegs, 326; mallard, 384, 
385; owl, 191; plover, 313, 314; prairie 
dog, 101; raccoon, 110; red fox, 150; red 
wolf, 166, 168, 169; Richardson’s goose, 
346, 347; rough-legged hawk, 204; skunk, 
164; turkey, 293; waterfowl, 433, 438; 
whitefronted goose, 456; wolf, 166, 168, 
169. See also names of Valley States 
Mississippi Zev, 800, 854, 856, 858 
Miss Mariutch, 828 

Missouri: black bear, 25; deer, 58; duck 
shooting, 438; gadwall, 377, 378; game 
conditions, regulations, 1055, 1056; hand-^ 
gun regulations, 705; hawk, 197; hounds, 
804; red wolf, 169: skunk, 164, 165; sora, 
316; turkey, 292, 293; upland plover, 315; 
waterfowl hunting, 440; weasel, 228; white- 
tail deer, 58; wolf, 160 

Missouri R., 1019; beaver, 213; deer, 50; fox, 
146; sharptail grouse, 246 
Missouri Valley Hunt Club, 867 
Mitrailleuse pistol, 665 
Modena, Italy, 651 
Modest Girl, 805 
Modoc Bedelia, 815 
Moffett, Leonard, 825 
Moffitt, Ella B., 794 
Mohawk Pal, 800 
Mohawk II, 800, 829, 854, 856 
Moll, 825 

Mollen, Karl Th., 945 
Mommy, see Old squaw. 

Monan, William, 816 
Money, 837 

Mongolia, matchlock, 653 

Mongolian pheasant, see Ringneck pheasant. 

Mongrel drake, see King eider. 

Monkey-faced ow’l, see Barn owl. 

Monkey owl, see Barn owl. 

Mono Co., Calif., 88 
Monon Valley field trials, 783 
Monora, 800 
Monroe City, Mo., 807 
Monroe, Ga., 864 
Montague: I., 20; Va., 250 
Montana: antelope, 14; beaver, 213; bison, 
39; black bear, 25; crow, 177; deer, 53, 
58, 1018; elk, 64, 66. 1018; Franklin’s 
grouse, 231; game conditions, regulations, 
1056, 1057; goat, 69-72; green-winged 

teal, 420; grizzly, 30; handgun regulations, 


705; hawk, 200, 207; horned owl, 187; 
Hungarian partridge, 250-252; lesser 
scaup, 405, 406; Medicine Lake Refuge, 
1017; moose, 76, 77, 79; mountain quail, 
279; mule deer, 53; muskrat, 220; Nation¬ 
al Bison Range, 1018; owl, 183, 187, 188, 
191; prairie dog, 101; pronghorn, 14; 
ptarmigan, 271; ring-neck pheasant, 259; 
Ross’s goose, 349, 350; sheep, 87, 91; wea¬ 
sel, 227, 229; whitetail deer, 58; wolves, 
170; woodcock, 302 
Montchanin, Del., 867 
Montenegrin revolver, 660, 673 
Monterey, Calif., 164, 964 
Montezuma quail, see Massena quail. 
Montgomery Co., Tex., 166 
Montsweag Bay, 427 
Moonbill, see Ring-necked duck. 

Moore, George, 39, 40, 825 
Moor-head, see American coot. 

Moor-hen, 309 

Moose, 1, 74-83; antlers, 11; calling, 929; 
early range, 3; survival, 76; Utah, 10; 
w-olves, 170, 171 
Mop, 831 

Moray, Sir Robert, 661 
Morford, Theodore, setter, 797 
Morley, Alta, 36 

Morning-glory, see Hooded merganser. 
Morocco, head, see American merganser. 
Morpheus, 829, 858 
Morrocojaw, see Surf scoter. 

Mortimer pistol, 656 
Morty Oge, 815 
Mosquito-proofing, 1008, 1010 
Moss, as compass, 1030 

Mossberg & Sons, Inc., O. F., pistols, 665; 

shotguns, 608; rifles, 506; scopes, 506 
Mosshead, see Hooded merganser. 

Mottled: duck, 331, 375, 392, weight, 334; 
goose, see white-fronted goose; owl, see 
Screech owl. 

Mouche, 842 

Moults, see Identification under specific 
birds. 

Mount: Adams, 229; Brilliant beagles, 782; 
Clemens, Mich., 809; Holly, N.J., 855; 
Laurel, N.J., 864; Logan, 90; McKinley 
National Park, 28, 88; Pinos grouse, 242; 
Rainier National Park, 967; Shasta, 189, 
217; Sterling, Ky., 804; Vernon, Va., 148; 
Whitney, 88 
Mountain, 835 

Mountain: bison, 36, 37; caribou, 44-46, 48; 
duck, see Harlequin; goat, see Goat; 
grouse, see Dusky grouse, Franklin’s 
grouse; lion, 7, 90, 91, see also Cougar; 
long-tailed weasel, 228; partridge, 279; 
pheasant, see Ruffed grouse; quail, 279, 
hunting, 285, 286, see also Southern 

white-tailed ptarmigan; sheep, 1, 6, 7, 
170, see also Sheep; weasel, 228 
Mountaineer’s tent, 1009 
Mount McKinley National Park, 28, 88 
Mounter, 805 

Mourning dove, Migratory Treaty, 265 
Mourning doves, 261, 265-268 
Mouse: hawk, see American rough-legged 
haw’k, Marsh hawk, Sparrow hawk; opos¬ 
sum, 97 

Moustache I, 842 

Moyac ( also Moyak); see American eider, 
Northern eider. 

Mr. Hoford’s Jack, 791 
Mt. Susitna, Ala., 77 

Mud: bluebill, see Lesser scaup; boat, 443; 
broadbill, see Lesser scaup; dipper, see 
Ruddy duck; duck, see Ring-necked duck, 
Shoveller; hen see American coot, Sora; 
lark, see Shoveller; plover, see Black-bel¬ 
lied plover; sheldrake, see Hooded mer¬ 
ganser; shoveler, see Shoveller; snipe, see 
American woodcock; teal, see Green- 
winged teal. 

Muddy belly, see Golden plover. 

Muddy R: goat, 72; waterfowl, 427 
Mule deer, 50-53, 61-64 
Mule duck, see Shoveller. 

Mullica R., 320 
Mundelein, Ill., 786 
Mundin Single, 821 
Murek, Burnie, 1016 
Murietta, Calif., 864 
Murre, wRuddy duck. 

Muscle Shoals Jake, 828 
Muscova, see White-winged scoter. 

Muse, 835 

Musket, 487, 490, 536 
Musketoon, 488 
Musk hog, see Peccary. 

Muskingum Valley field trials, 783 
Musk-ox, 1, 2; horns, 11; wolves, 170 
Muskrat, 218-220; and moose, 80; tracks, 
229 

Muskrat duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Muskwa R: goat, 72; sheep, 90, 92, 94 
Musquash, see Muskrat. 

Mussel: bill, see Surf scoter; duck, see 
Greater scaup. 

Mutant pheasant, 259 
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Muzzle blast, handgun, 649 
Muzzle-blasts, 540, 546 
Muzzle brake, 508, 509 

Muzzle-loaders, equipment, 540; modern, 
545; renovation, 537-540; shooting, 
532-546; shotguns, 743; types, 536, 537 
Myopia Hunt Club, 154 
My Own High Time, 794 

N 

Nagant: cartridges, 670; revolvers, 656 
Nain, Lab., 46 
Nairobi, Africa, 521 
Nambu pistols, 663, 669 
Nantahala National Forest, 42, 964 
Nantucket: American scoter, 407, 408; prai¬ 
rie dog, 101 
Nanuet, N.Y., 782 
Nashville, Tenn., 797 

National: Amateur Championship, 645, 800; 
Amateur Quail Championship, 855; Amer¬ 
ican Pheasant Championship, 855; Arch¬ 
ery Association (NFAA), 871-873; Arms 
Co., 664, 665; Ass’n. of Audubon Socie¬ 
ties, 458; Audubon Society, 1022; Beagle 
Club, 861, 864, 782, 783; Bird Dog Cham¬ 
pionship, 800, 853, 855-858; Capitol Gun 
Club, 642; Derby Championship, 800, 
801; Free-For-All Championship, 855, 858; 
Forests, 961-966; Fox Hunter’s Ass’n., 
805; Muzzle-Loading Rifle Ass’n., 540, 
544, 546; Park Service, 64, 936, 937, 1011; 
Pheasant Championship, 829, 855, 858; 
pistol, 664, 665; Retriever Championship, 
867, trials, 823, 1018; Rifle Ass’n., 517, 
528, 543, 546, 549, 642, functions, 588, 
589, members, 698, 700, 702, 709, ranges, 
581, 583, 584, 588, targets, 580, 581, tour¬ 
naments, 576; Skeet Shooting Ass’n., 640, 
642; Waterfowl Advisory Committee, 
1021; Wildlife Federation, 1022 
National Sportsman Magazine, 639, 640 
Native setter, 797 
Naworth Castle setter, 797 
Nebraska: antelope, 14; baldpate, 359, 360; 
beaver, 213; bison, 39; black bear, 25; 
canvasback, 366, 367; Derby, 828; Dog 
and Hunt Club, 867; ducks, 432; fox, 
146; game conditions, regulations, 1058; 
geese, 432; handgun regulations, 705; 
hawk, 207; Hungarian partridge, 250; 
lesser scaup, 405,406; mountain quail, 
270; mule deer, 53; National Forest, 1018; 
otter, 222; pinnated grouse, 245; prong¬ 
horn, 14; ringneck pheasant, 256, 259; 
sage grouse, 240; sheep, 87; skunk, 164, 
165; weasel, 228; whitetail deer, 58 
Necedah Refuge, 1017 
Neck-tie teal, see Blue-winged teal. 
Necktwister, see American pintail. 

Neff, John, 816 
Neidner, A. O., 517 
Neidner-Krag, .25 cartridge, 741 
Nellie, 845 
Nellie Rush, 828 
Nell’s I., 320 
Nelson, Edward W., 89 
Nelson’s: bighorn, 89, 91; ptarmigan, 272 
Nemours Trapshooting Club, 645 
Nesting, see Characteristics and Breeding, 
under specific birds. 

Netherlands, The: cartridges, 595; falconry, 
945; pistols, 653, 655; rifles, 595. See also 
Holland. 

Nevada: antelope, 14; baldpate, 359, 360; 
bison, 39; black bear, 25; chukar, 249; 
deer, 53, 58; dusky grouse, 231; game 
conditions, regulations, 1059; gray wolf, 
169; grizzly, 30; handgun regulations, 706; 
Hart Mt. Antelope Refuge, 1017; Hun¬ 
garian partridge, 252; lesser snow goose, 
352, 353; mountain quail, 279; mule deer, 
53; muskrat, 220; pronghorn, 14; rabbit, 
103; redhead. 398, 399; refuges, 1017; 

Ruby Lake Refuge, 1017; sheep, 87, 89, 
91, 93; skunk, 164, 165; valley quail, 281; 
whitetail deer, 58; wolf, 168, 169 
New Albany, Miss., 864 
Newbold Ely’s Hounds, 154 
New Britain, Conn., 816 

New Brunswick: American coot, 368; black 
bear, 23, 27; bobcat, 127; broad-winged 

hawk, 194; cougar, 131; game conditions, 
regulations, 1087; hawks, 194; moose, 76, 
79; mourning dove, 267; owl, 190; ptar¬ 
migan, 271, 272; raccoon, 114; ringnecked 
duck, 400; spruce grouse, 232; waterfowl 
hunting, 422, 423, 425; white-winged 

scoter, 411, 412; woodcock, 302 
Newcastle, Duke of, 791 
New Eagle (Pa.) Beagle Club, 864 
New England: American eider, 369; Ameri¬ 
can scoter, 406, 407; Beagle Club, 861; 
blue-winged teal, 415, 416; bobcat, 129; 
bobwhite, 275, 277; Canada goose, 338, 
343; Championship field trials, 855, 858; 
early game, 4; European widgeon, 420; 
fox hunting, 153-156; Futurity, 855; gal- 
linule, 310; goshawk, 909; greater scaup, 
403, 404; gunsmiths, 655; hawk, 197; 


hooded merganser, 389; Hudsonian cur¬ 
lew, 308; moose, 79; mourning dove, 265; 
owl, 189, 193; pinnated grouse, 245, 246; 
plover, 313; rabbit, 101, 103; red-breasted 
merganser, 389, 391; redhead, 398, 399; 
ruffed grouse, 234-236, shoveller, 413, 414; 
skunk, 164; spruce grouse, 232, 248; 

squirrel, 121; surf scoter, 408, 409; turkey, 
290; weasel, 226; white-winged scoter, 408, 
410, 411; wolf, 169, 171; wolverine, 171. 
See also names of individual states. 
Newfoundland, 821; American eider, 369; 
American golden-eye, 379, 380; beaver, 
213; Canadian lynx, 161; caribou, 46, 48; 
crow, 177; European coot, 368; fox, 149; 
game conditions, regulations, 1087, 1088; 
gray wolf, 169; harlequin duck, 382, 383; 
hawks, 203, 204, 206; marten, 216;moose, 
79; muskrat, 220; Northern eider, 371, 
372; otter, 222; owl, 183, 184, 187, 188; 
polar bear, 35; ptarmigan, 270, 273; wea¬ 
sel, 228; Wilson’s snipe, 328; wolf, 169 
New Hampshire: black bear, 25; bufflehead, 
364; caribou, 44; coyotes, 135; fisher in¬ 
crease, 215; fox, 143, 148; game condi¬ 
tions, regulations, 1059, 1060; handgun 
regulations, 706; moose, 76, 79; opossum, 
97; pinnated grouse, 246; Sullivan Co., 
39; waterfowl hunting, 423, 425, 428; 
whitetail deer, 58; wild boar, 42 
New Haven, Conn., 509, 518 
New Haven Arms Co., 492 
New Jersey: American brant, 356, 357; black 
bear, 25; coyote, 135; deer hunting, 60; 
game conditions, regulations, 706, 1061; 
handgun regulations, 706; hawk, 196, 207; 
Hungarian partridge, 250; mourning dove, 
267; pinnated grouse, 246; rail, 320; ring- 
neck pheasant, 252; whitetail deer, 58; 
Wilson's snipe, 328; woodcock, 302 
New London, Conn., 465 
Newman's Toney, 781 
New Market, Md., 782 

New Mexican duck, 331, 392, 393; weight, 
334, 393 

New Mexico: antelope, 14; bandtailed pi¬ 
geon, 264; beaver, 214; blue-winged teal, 
415, 416; bobwhite, 277; Bridled weasel, 
228; chukar, 249; desert quail, 278; deer, 
53, 58; black bear, 25; ducks, 433; dusky 
grouse, 231; elf owl, 185; elk, 64, 66; 
game conditions, regulations, 1061, 1062; 

gray wolf, 169; grizzly, 30; handgun regu¬ 
lations, 706, 707; hawk, 198, 200, 207; 
horned owl, 187; jaguar, 156; long-billed 
curlew, 309; marten, 216; Massena quail, 
278, 287; mule deer, 53; muskrat, 220; 
New Mexican duck, 392, 393; owl, 81, 
184, 185, 188, 190, 191; peccary, 83, 85; 
pinnated grouse, 234; pronghorn, 14; 
ptarmigan, 271; refuges, 1017; sage 
grouse, 240, 247; San Andreas Refuge, 
1017; scaled quail, 280, 287; sharptail 
grouse, 241, 246; sheep, 88, 90, 91; skunk, 
164, 165, 166; turkey, 293; weasel, 228; 
whitetail deer, 58; wolf, 169 
New Orleans, La., 118, 441, 458 
News, Leonard. 518 
Newton Carroll, 513 

Newton, Charles: cartridges, 493; oval rifling, 
491; rifles, 493 
Newton, N. J., 798 
Newton, Seab, 845 

New York: American golden-eye, 379, 380; 
Athletic Club, 646; bison, 36; black bear, 
25; canvasback, 366; City, 54, 298, 810, 
816; deer, 55, 58; duck hawk, 196; duck 
hunting, 609; early game, 4; fox, 143, 
153; foxhound, 154; game conditions, 
regulations, 1063, 1064; goshawk, 197; 

gray fox, 143, 153; handgun regulations, 
707; hawk owl, 183; hawks, 196, 197; 

Hungarian partridge, 250, 252; moose, 76; 
owl, 183; redhead, 398, 399; ring-necked 
duck, 400; ringneck pheasant, 259; ruffed 
grouse, 235; 236; Sporting Club, 6; spruce 
grouse, 232; squirrel, 120, 121; State Fox- 
hunter’s Ass’n., 154; State Game Protec¬ 
tive Ass’n., 6; weasel, 226, 228: whitetail 
deer, 55, 58; wild turkey, 290; willow 

ptarmigan, 271; wolverine, 171: wood 
duck, 422; Zoological Society, 37, 131, 170 
New York, N. Y., 517, 519 
New York State Militia, 514 
New Zealand, curly-coated retriever, 796 
Niagara R., 121 
Nickerson, W. J., 810 
Nielson, Col. H. S., 794 

Nigger duck, see American scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

Niggerhead, see American scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

Nigger of Barrington, 867 
Night, 798, 867 

Night: becasse, see American woodcock; flit, 
see American woodcock; hooter, see Barred 
owl; peck, see American woodcock. 
Noailles, Duke of, 791 
Nock pistol, 656 
Noddy Paddy, see Ruddy duck. 


Nogales, Ariz., peccary, 84 
Non-corrosive primers, 579 
Norfolk Hunt Club, 154 
Norias Annie, 858 
Norias Roy, 854, 857, 858 
Norma, 525 

North: bufflehead, 364; fox, 143; fox hunt¬ 
ing, 154-156; raccoon, 113-118; rail, 316, 
318, 324; sora, 316. See also names of in¬ 
dividual states. 

North Africa, 148 
North American wolf, 166-171 
North Brookfield, Mass., 816 
North Carolina: American brant, 356, 357, 
458; American golden-eye, 379, 380; 

beaver, 213; black bear, 23, 25; black-bel¬ 
lied plover, 312; brant, 458; bobwhite, 
274, 283; Canada goose, 338, 343,456; 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea¬ 
tion Area, 967; Conservation Dept, and 
boar, 43,44; deer, 58; European teal, 
418; fox hunting, 153; gadwall, 377, 378; 
game conditions, regulations, 1064, 1065; 
greater scaup, 403, 404; greater snow 

goose, 350, 351, 457; handgun regulations, 
707; hawk, 200; Hudsonian curlew, 308; 
Hungarian partridge, 250; king eider, 369, 
370; long-billed curlew, 309; mourning 
dove, 267; muskrat, 220; old squaw, 394, 
395; otter, 222; pigeon hawk, 200; rac¬ 
coon, 110; rail, 320; sheldrake, see Ameri¬ 
can merganser; skunk, 164; waterfowl 
hunting, 430-432; weasel, 228, 229; white- 
tail deer, 58; wild boar, 39-44 
North Country, wolverine, 171, 172 
North Dakota: antelope, 14; Arrowwood Ref¬ 
uge, 1018; black bear, 25; black duck, 
361, 362; crow, 177; deer, 53, 58; ducks, 
432; elk, 66;game conditions, regulations, 
1065, 1066; geese, 432; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 707, 708; hawk, 200; Hungarian 
partridge, 251, 252; lesser scaup, 405, 406; 
Lostwood Refuge, 1017; Lower Souris Ref¬ 
uge, 1017; mule deer, 53; prairie dog, 
101; pigeon hawk, 200; pinnated grouse, 
234; pronghorn, 14; Richardson’s goose, 
346, 347; refuges, 1016, 1017; Retriever 
Club, 867; ring-necked duck, 400; ring¬ 
neck pheasant, 259, 261; sage grouse, 240; 
sharptail grouse, 246; sheep, 87, 91; 

upland plover, 315; weasel, 229; waterfowl 
hunting, 443; whitetail deer, 58; white¬ 
winged scoter, 411, 412; willow ptarmi¬ 
gan, 271 

Northeastern: Beagle Club, 861; Wis. Ken¬ 
nel Club, 867 

Northern: eider, 331, 368, 371, 372; goose, 
see Common Canada goose; hooded skunk, 
164; long-tailed weasel, 228; Ohio field 
trials, 783; plains skunk, 164; Retriever 
Field Trial Club, 867; sharp-tailed grouse, 
see Sharp-tailed grouse; spotted owl, 184; 
State Amateur Field Trial Ass’n., 867; 
turkey, see Wild turkey; Virginia deer, 57; 
W. Va. field trials, 783; white-tailed ptar¬ 
migan, 271 

North Grafton, Mass., 657 
North Haven I., 113 
North, H. S., 658 
North Labrador marten, 216 
North Pole, 169 
North, Simeon, 656 
North-South Skeet Championship, 642 
North Vancouver, B. C., 810 
Northwest: black bear, 25; Canada goose, 
456; Co., 148; curlew, 309; fox, 145; 
muzzle-loader shoots, 546; plover, 315; 
Retriever Club, 867; spruce grouse, 248; 
wolves, 170 

Northwestern: crow, 182; horned owl, 187; 

muskrat, 220; whitetail deer, 57 
Northwest Territories: blue goose, 336, 337; 
game conditions, regulations, 1088; Ross’s 
goose, 349, 350; sheep, 90, 92; tule goose, 
350, 353, 354; waterfowl hunting, 452; 
wolf, 169 

North West Territories Council, 37 
Norton, Gen., 657, 659, 660 
Norton, H. W., 811 
Norton Sound, 20, 196 
Norwalk, Conn., 802 
Norway: rifles, 595 

Norwegian: duck, see European widgeon; 
poacher, see Baldpate; widgeon, see Euro¬ 
pean widgeon. 

Norwich, Conn., 490 
Nottinghamshire, 791 

Nova Scotia: bobcat, 127; cougar, 131; fox 
149; game conditions, regulations, 1088, 
1089; golden plover, 314; hawk, 201; 
horned owl, 187; Hungarian partridge, 
252; moose, 78, 80; mourning dove, 267; 
owl, 187, 190; red fox, 149; red-shoul¬ 
dered hawk, 201; ruffed grouse, 235; 
shorebirds, 329; skunk, 163; snipe, 329; 
sora, 316; spruce grouse, 232; tolling dog, 
451, 835; waterfowl hunting, 452; wood¬ 
cock, 302 

November National Fox Hunt, 154 
N.R.A., see National Rifle Ass'n. 
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Xugget, 794 
Xugym, 800 

Nun goose, see Barnacle goose. 

Nuova Scienzia, 650 

Nuremberg, Germany, 512, 653, 654 

Nushagak, 220 

Nutmeg Beagle Club, 864 

Nygaard, F., 28 

Nylon stock, rifle, 500 

o 

Oak forests and pigeons, 262, 263 

Oak Hill Beagle Club, 864 

Oakley, Annie, 645 

Oakley, John M., 77 

Obliquity, 627, 628 

Obo, 793, 794 

Obo, Jr., 794 

Ocellated turkey, 289 

Ocelot, 161, 162 

O’Cloisters, 816 

O’Connor, Jack, 72, 74, 94, 95 

Ocracoke Banks, 456 

Octorarra Beagles, 784 

Odds On, 865 

Offhand position, see Standing position. 

Ogden Bay Project, 1019 
Ogdensburg, Pa., 304 
Ogle, Gov. Samuel, 835 

Ohio: black bear, 25; chukar, 249; early 
game 4; fox, 151; game conditions, regu¬ 
lations, 1066, 1067; handgun regulations, 
708; Hungarian partridge, 252; muzzle- 
loader shoots, 546; ringneck pheasant, 
257, 259; sora, 316; squirrel, 121; trap¬ 
shooting, 643; whitetail deer, 58; wood¬ 
cock, 302 

O-I, see Old squaw. 

Oie: aigle, see Blue goose; bernache, see 
Barnacle goose; blanche, see Lesser snow 
goose; bleue, see Blue goose; nonnette, see 
Barnacle goose; sauvage, see Lesser snow 
goose. 

Oil, cleaning, 579, 580 
Oiling firearms, 515 

Oklahoma: antelope, 6, 14; bison, 39; City, 
855; ducks, 432; elk, 66; game conditions 
and regulations, 1067, 1068; geese, 432; gos¬ 
hawk, 197; handgun regulations, 708; 
mule deer, 53; Northwest Oklahoma 
Sportsmen’s Ass’n., 1018; pinnated grouse, 
234; red-shouldered hawk, 201; Salt Plains 
Refuge, 1018; skunk, 164, 165; upland 
plover, 315; whitetail deer, 58; Wichita R. 
Refuge, 1018; wolf, 166, 168, 169; wood¬ 
chuck, 124 
Okoboji Indians, 647 
Olathe quail, 277, 278 

Old: gray coot, see White-winged scoter; 
hen curlew, see Long-billed curlew; hunt¬ 
ing, 461; iron pot, see American scoter, 
Surf scoter, White-winged scoter; squaw, 
331, 394, 395, 476, weight, 334, 395 
Old Buck, 798 
Old Fannie, 798 
Old Hickorv field trials, 855 
Old Joe, 798 
Old Moll, 799 
Old Speed, 805 
Old Town field trials, 783 
Old Westbury beagles, 782 
Oligocene Age, 1,11, 84, 97 
Olin Industries, Inc., 492, 743 
Olinton, Henry, duke of Newcastle, 791 
Olympia, Ky., 805 

Olympic: National Park, 967, 968; Penin¬ 
sula, skunk, 166; wapiti, 64 
Ondet, A., 945 
One-Eyed King, 837 
O’Neal, Charlie, 742 
Onondaga, N. Y., bison, 5 
Ontario: barn owl, 193; barred owd, 184; 
bobwhite, 277; canvasback, 366; game 
conditions, regulations, 1089; great horned 
owl, 186; hawk, 203; horned owl, 187; 
lesser scaup, 405, 406; mourning dove, 
267; owl, 184, 186-188; pass shooting, 465; 
spruce grouse, 232; squirrel, 118; water- 
fowl hunting, 445, 449; whitetail deer, 54; 
wood duck, 422, 452; woodcock, 302 
Open seasons, bowhunting, 871. Game con¬ 
ditions, regulations, see individual. State, 
Province, or Territory. 

Opossum, 97, 98 
Opportunity, Wash., 518 
Orange Countv (N. Y.) Hunt Club, 154, 
821; field trials, 855 
Orange, N. J., 816 
Oration, 829 

Orchards, and woodcock, 303, 304 
Oregon: antelope, 14; Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, 145; band-tailed pigeon, 
264; beaver, 213, 214; bison, 36; black 
bear, 25; blacktail deer, 51, 52; Canada 
goose, 338, 343; canvasback, 366, 367; 
chukar, 249; Coast muskrat, 220; cougar, 
129, 130; deer, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58; duskv 
grouse, 230; elk, 66; fox, 150; Franklin 


grouse, 231; game conditions, regulations, 
1068, 1069; gray wolf, 169; handgun regu¬ 
lations, 708; hawk, 196, 208; Hungarian 
partridge, 250-252; lesser snow goose, 352, 
353; mallard, 384, 385; marten, 216; 

mountain quail, 279; mule deer, 53; 
muskrat, 220; otter, 222; owl, 187, 190, 
191, 193; Peak’s falcon, 196; pheasant, see 
Ringneck pheasant; pronghorn, 14; rabbit, 
103; red fox, 150; redhead, 398, 399; ref¬ 
uges, 1017; Retriever Club, 867; ringneck 
pheasant, 252, 259, 261; ruffed grouse, 
235; sharptail grouse, 246; sheep, 87; shov¬ 
eller, 413, 414; skunk, 164, 165; sooty 
grouse, 242; spotted skunk, 165; squirrel, 
119; valley quail, 281; waterfowl hunting, 
444; whitetail deer, 57, 58; weasel, 227, 
228; wolf, 169 
Oregon Inlet (N. C.) 457 
Orenac, 76 

Organ duck, see Old squaw. 

Orgill, Edmund, 826 
Original, 76 

Origin of Artillery, The, 650 
Orion Gun Club, 643 
Orleans, Ind., 646 
Oronoque, Conn., 320 
Orville, Calif., 887 
Ortolan, see Sora. 

Osborn caribou, 44, 45, 48 
Osie, 805 

Oson, William, 809 
Ossulton setter, 798 
Ottawa, Ont., 452 
Otter, 221, 222; tracks, 229 
Ottertail R., wolf, 171 
Otto, 798 
Outacite, 800 
Outcast, 857 
Outdoor Life, 891 
Outdoor rifle ranges, 583-589 
Outdoor Writers Ass’n. of America (O.W.- 
A.A.), 1022 
Oval Rifling, 494 

Over-and-under gun, 613; upland game, 615 

Over/under combination gun, Savage, 606 

Over/undcr shotgun, Winchester, 602 

Over/under (“super-posed”) shotgun, 596 

Owen, Bob, 517, 521 

Owingsville, Ky., 805, 807 

Owl snipe, see American woodcock. 

Owls, 108, 182-193; and crows, 175; as crow 
decoys, 177-180 
Owls, possibly protected, 193 
Owner-handler stakes, 854 
Ox-eyed plover, see Black-bellied plover. 
Oxford University, 652, 653 
Oyster duck, see American golden-eye; 

Hooded merganser. 

Oyster Creek, Alberta, 89 
Oyster, Va., 320 
Ozark Mts., wolf, 169 


P 

Pachmayr, August, 517 
Pachmayr, Frank, 518, 519 
Pachmayr Gun Works, 519 
Pacific: beaver, 213, 214; eider, 331, 368, 
372, weight, 334, 372; horned owl, 187; 
Indians (trapshooters), 647; International 
Trapshooting Ass’n., 647; marten, 216; 
otter, 222 

Pacific coast: American golden-eye, 379, 380; 
American merganser, 386, 387; American 
pintail, 396, 397; American scoter, 407, 
408; badger, 210; baldpate, 359, 360; 

band-tailed pigeon, 264; beaver, 214; 
black brant, 357, 358, 456, 458; buffk- 
head, 364; burrowing owl, 185; cackling 
goose, 345, 346; California valley quail, 
286; canvasback, 366, 367; Championship 
field trials, 855; Coast Range, 285, 286; 
crow, 177: curlew, 307, 308; duck hawk, 
196; elk, 4; European teal, 418; European 
widgeon, 420; fisher, 215; gadwall, 377, 
378; goshawk, 197; greater scaup, 403, 
404; green-winged teal, 419, 420; hawks, 
196, 197, 202; hooded merganser, 389; 
horned owl, 187; Hudsonian curlew, 308; 
king eider, 370, 371; lesser scaup, 405, 
406; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; moun¬ 
tain quail, 279, 285; mourning dove, 267; 
muzzle-loader shoots, 546; old squaw, 394, 
395; owl, 184, 185, 187, 189; Pacific eider, 
372; Peaks’ falcon, 196; quail, 274; rab¬ 
bit, 103; red-breasted merganser, 390, 391; 
redhead, 390, 398, 399; red-shouldered 

hawk, 202; Ruddy duck, 401, 402; scaup, 
403; shorebirds, 329; shoveller, 413, 414; 
snipe, 329; spotted owl, 184; surf scoter, 
409, 410; valley quail, 281; wapiti, 4; wa¬ 
terfowl hunting, 443, 444; white-winged 
scoter, 410-412. See also names of individ¬ 
ual states. 

Pacific flyway, 333, 334, 378, 1022; Canada 
goose, 343; gadwall, 378; map, 342; white¬ 
winged scoter, 412; wood duck, 422 
Pack-horse trips, 967-972 


Packing trips, 925-930, 967-972 
Packs: grouse, 233, 240, 241; quail, 278; 
wolf, 168 

Packs: Alaskan pack board, 894; baggage, 
928; bags, 895; desirable characteristics, 
892; duffle bag, 894; frames, 892, 894; In¬ 
dian pack basket, 894 
Paddywack, see Ruddy duck. 

Paille-en-queue, see American pintail. 

Paint, decoys, 425, 940, 941 
Painted: duck, see Harlequin duck; goose, 
see Emperor goose. 

Painter, see Cougar. 

Paint Lick, Ky., 807, 839 
Paladin, 829 

Pale: breast, see Golden plover; merlin, see 
Richardson’s pigeon hawk. 

Paleocene Age, 2 
Palmer, Dr. T. S., 6 
Palmetto jumper, 288, 289 
Pamlico Sound, 220; waterfowl, hunting, 
430, 431 

Panama: American pintail, 397; doves, 267, 
269; hawks, 196, 198, 206; opossum, 97 
Panhandle: Alaska, 72; Tex., 37 
Panniers, 968, 969 

Panther, see Cougar; Mountain lion. 

Pants, 285, 303 

Papabotte, see Upland plover. 

Parabellum, 514; cartridges, 595; pistol, 662, 
663 

Paraguay: jaguar, 157; ocelot, 162 

Parka, 454, 455, 933 

Parker, Bobby, 642 

Parker, Capt., 656 

Parker Shotgun Co., 492, 596, 614 

Park, J. B., 805 

Parrish, Alexander, 807 

Partridge, 245, 246, 249-252, 261; See also 
Bobwhite quail; Ruffed grouse. 

Partridge: duck, see Green-winged teal; 

hawk, see Eastern goshawk. 

Passenger pigeon, 245, 261, 262, 266 
Passing: birds, see American eider. Northern 
eider; duck, see King eider. 

Pass shooting, 430, 439, 447, 448, 454, 455, 
465, 466, 609 
Pastime Plowboy, 864 

Pasture: bird, see Golden plover; plover, see 
Upland-plover. 

Pat-A-Belle, 815 
Patagonia, peccary, 83 
Patapsco Hunt Club, 154 
Patapsco R., rail, 320 
Patch bill, see Surf scoter. 

Patch box, 530 
Patched ball, 529, 530 

Patches, 543, 544; lubricated, 541; muzzle- 
loaders, 541, 542 
Patch-head, see Surf scoter. 

Patent chokes, 611 
Paterson, N.J., 658 
Patier, Vincent, 835 

Patos maizel, see Black-bellied tree duck. 
Patrice of Sharvogue, 787 
Pa’tridge, see Ruffed grouse. 

Patsy, 805 

Patterns: duck hunting, 609-612; trapshoot¬ 
ing, 614; upland game gun, 614 
Patton, Frank, 784 
Patton, L. M., 825 
Patuxent Research Refuge, 1015 
Patuxent R., rail, 320 
Pauly, M., 656, 657; cartridges, 658 
Pavlof Bay, 458 
Pavlof Volvano, 20 
Pea I. Refuge, 457 
Peabody, H. L., 490 

Peace R., 72, 210, 451; goat, 72; moose, 77; 

sheep, 92, 93; stubble shooting, 450 
Peach State: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 
783 

Peaked bill, see Hooded merganser. 

Peale’s falcon, 196 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, 458 

Peary, caribou, 44, 46, 48 

Peccary, 1, 2, 39, 83-86; survival, 84 

Pecos: muskrat, 220; R., 220; waterfowl, 434 

Peck, Robert Morris, 147 

Peerless Mary, 828 

Pekan, see Fisher. 

Pelican State: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 
783 

Pelly Mts., 93 
Pend Oreille Refuge, 1017 
Pendleton Rocket, 832 
Pendleton Static, 832 

Penetration, pine boards, handgun ammuni¬ 
tion, 754 

Pennant, see Fisher. 

Pennsylvania, 529-531, 544, 782; bison, 4, 5, 
36, 39; black bear, 25; bobwhite, 275; 
canvasback, 366; coyotes, 135; deer, 58; 
early game, 4; elk, 66; fox, 151, 152; 
game conditions, regulations, 1069-1071; 
goshawk, 197; gray fox, 151, 152; hand¬ 
gun regulations, 708, 709; hawks, 197, 
203; Hungarian partridge, 250; moose, 76; 
peccary, 84; percussion rifles, 538; phea¬ 
sant, 255, 256; red fox, 151, 152; ringneck 
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pheasant, 257; rifles, early, 538, 595; 

ruffed grouse, 234, 238; * State Field Trial 
Ass’n., 856; turkey, 292, 293; Virginia 
rail, 323; weasel, 227; whitetail deer, 58; 
Wilson’s snipe, 328; woodcock, 302-304 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 531, 532 
Pennsylvania Packet, 531 
Penn, William, 528 
Penobscot R., waterfowl, 428 
Pent-tail, see American pintail. 

Peoria, Ore., 150 
Pepys, Samuel, 655 
Pepperbox, 652, 655-657, 665 
Pequot Indians, 655 
Perches hawk, 945, 947, 949, 950 
Percussion: caps, 542, 596; locks, 536, 537; 
pistol, 656, 657; rifle, 487, 488, 538, 546; 
shotguns, 743 

Peregrine falcon, 942-945, 951, 957. See also 
Duck hawk. 

Perissodactyla, 1 
Pero, 254 

Perry R.: blue goose, 336, 337; Ross’s goose, 
349, 350; tule goose, 350, 353, 354 
Persia, falconry, 942 

Peru: blue-winged teal, 415, 416; jaguar, 
157; whitetail deer, 54 
Perugia, Italy, 651 
Peter of Faskally, 821 
Petersburg, 454 

Peters Cartridge Co., 492; see also Reming¬ 
ton-Peters. 

Petit harle, see Hooded merganser. 

Petit noir, see American scoter; Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Petrel, 798 
Petronel, 652, 654 
Pettingill revolver, 658 
Phasis R., 252 

Pheasant, 252-261, 485; loss due to crippling, 
225; ring-necked, 252-261, 485; See also 
Ruffed grouse. 

Pheasant: duck, see American merganser, 
American pintail, Hooded merganser, 
Red-breasted merganser; hybrids, 253; 
Iranian black-necked, 253; sheldrake, see 
Red-breasted merganser. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 234, 490, 643, 657, 782, 
816; Coffee House, 803 
Phil Essig, 800, 854 
Phillipides, 800 
Phillips, Pa., 152 
Photography, 972-982 
Pickaxe, see Hooded sheldrake. 

Pickaxe sheldrake, see Hooded merganser. 
Pickert revolvers, 671 
Picket-tailed, see American pintail. 

Piedmont: beagles, 782; bobwhite, 274; 

Hunt Club, 154 
Piedmont region, 6 
Pie duck, see American golden-eye. 

Pied: fisherman, see American merganser; 
gray duck, see American pintail; shel¬ 
drake, see Hooded merganser, Red-breast¬ 
ed merganser; wamp, see American eider, 
Northern eider; whistler, see American 
golden-eye; winged coot, see White-winged 
scoter. 

Pieper: pistols, 663; revolvers, 660, 670 
Pig, see Peccary. 

Pigeon: falcon, see Pigeon hawk; hawk, 199, 
200, 944, 945, see also Cooper’s hawk. 
Sharp-shinned hawk; milk, 261, 263, 267, 
268; tail, see American pintail. 

Pigeons and doves, 261-270 
Piketail, see American pintail. 

Pike, Zebu Ion, 99 

Pile-start, see American pintail. 

Pill-lock pistol, 657 
Pilot, 867 
Pinchot, Gifford. 8 
Pinckneyville. Ill.. 864 
Pin-fire, see Cartridges. 

Pine: grouse, see Dusky grouse; marten, see 
Marten. 

Pine Hill Hunt Club, 154 
Pine Hollow Nifty, 864 
Pine Hollows Beagles, 784 
Pinehurst Field Trials, 857 
Pine Mt., Ga., 803 
Pinkfeet, 456 

Pinnated grouse, 233, 234, 241; hunting, 
245, 246 

Pinnie, see American pintail. 

Pintail, 420, 430, 432, 434, 435, 439, 440, 
442, 443, 454; hunting, 444, 446, 461. See 
also American pintail, Old squaw', Ruddy 
duck. 

Pintail, American, 331, 332, 395-397, 471; 
weight, 334, 397 

Pin-tail, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 

Pin-tailed grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Pintail widgeon, see American pintail. 

Pirate of Golden Valley, 867 
Pirogue, see Boats. 

Piscataqua R., waterfowl, 428 
Pisgah Nat’l. Forest, 963, 964, 966 
Pisque, see American golden-eye. 

Pistoia, Italy, 653 


Pistols, 649, 663-669; ammunition, 754, 755; 
Savage, 690; target, 675, 676, 679, 680, 
688; testing, 548. See also Handguns. 
Pistrick, see King eider. 

Pit blinds, 433, 434, 441, 442, 901, 902 
Pitcairn, Maj., 655 
Pitch, rifling, 541 
Pit cookery, 922, 923 
Pitting, 592, 594. See also Rust. 
Pittman-Robertson Act, 10 
Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid Program, 
293, 1011, 1013, 1017-1019; purchase, 

game lands, 1019; surveys, investigations, 
1018 

Pitt-Rivers Collection, 653 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 816 

Plains: bison, 36-38; least weasel, 228; mule 
deer, 50; skunk, 164; whitetail deer, 57 
Plantigrades, 112 
Plaster bill, see Surf scoter. 

Plastic gun stocks, 597 

Plastics, shotgun ammunition, 743-745 

Plat, Sir Hugh, 654 

Platte R.: jaguar, 7; waterfowl hunting, 443 
Pleasant Bay, 428 

Pleistocene Age, 1, 2, 11, 13, 17, 28, 36, 44, 
54, 69, 75, 84, 86; wolf, 166, 168 
Pliny, 958 
Pliocene, Age, 1, 2 

Plongeon, see American golden-eye; Hooded 
merganser. 

Plongeur, see American golden-eye. 

Plott, George, 824 

Plott, Henry, 823, 824 

Plott hound, 823-825 

Plott, John, 824, 825 

Plott, Jonathan, 823 

Plott, Von, 824, 825 

Plover, 311-315; survival, 312, 313 

Plumed quail, 279 

Plumer, see Wood duck. 

Piute, John, 65 

Plymouth: Mass., 3; Rock, 169 
Poacher, see Baldpate. 

Pochard, see Redhead. 

Pocket saw, 885 
Pocono Beagle Club, 864 
Poggibonzi, 651 
Pohl, Otto, 815 

Point Barrow', Alaska, 135, 227; lesser snow 
goose, 352, 353 
Point blind, 898 

Pointer, 825-829; bobwhite quail, 282-284; 
Club of America, 855; field trials, 855; 
Gambel’s quail, 288; grouse, 242, 248; 
Mearn’s quail, 287; mountain quail, 285; 
pheasant. 259, 260; ptarmigan, 273; scaled 
quail, 287; turkey, 294; valley quail, 287; 
woodcock, 302, 304. See names of individ¬ 
ual breeds. 

Pointing out, 305, 306, 626-628 

Poisoning: crows, 177; fox, 146; coyote, 136 

Poland, 519; Mauser, 595; pistols, 663 

Polar bear, 3, 33-36; tracks, 29 

Polar weasel, 228 

Poling, waterfowl, 423 

Polridge, see Lesser scaup. 

Poly-Choke, 285, 611, 614, 615, 776 
Pomeroy, Daniel E., 867 
Pomfret Castle, Pa., 529 
Pomfret, Conn., 798 

Pond: bluebill, see Lesser scaup; crow, see 
American coot; fisher, see Hooded mer¬ 
ganser; sawbill, see Hooded merganser; 
sheldrake, see American merganser; shoot¬ 
ing, 430, 432 
Ponto, 799 
Ponton, France, 786 
Poodle, 260, 779 
Poole, Harbour* England, 821 
Pooler hound, 805 
Pope and Young Club, 887 
Pope, Dr. Saxton, 872, 887 
Pope, G. L., 46 
Pope, Harry M., 492, 493 

Popping widgeon, see Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser. 

Porcher, I., 271 

Porcupine, 162, 163, 209, 223-225; and bear, 
24; tracks, 229 
Porky, see Porcupine. 

Portaging, 927-929 
Portal, Major, 821 
Port Clinton. Ohio, 518 
Porter, W. T., 803 
Portersville, Ala., 807 
Port Isabel, Tex., 434 
Portland: Me., 427, 428; Ore., 518 
Portlock, Charles, 643 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 540 
Possum, see Opossum. 

Potomac R., 181 
Pottett, M., 743 
Potts, Mrs. Allan, 802 
Poulton, Charles, 642 

Powder: horn, 543, 544; in cartridge devel¬ 
opment, 714-720; measure, 541; muzzle- 
loader, 542, 543 

Powders, gun, slow-burning, 741 
Powder solvents, 515, 516 


Powell, E. Baden, 742 
Power, Ed., 807 
Pouter pigeon, 261 
Poyneer’s Bang, 826 
Prague, 663 

Prairie: bird, see Golden plover; chicken, 
233, 234, hunting, 245, 246 ( see also 

Sharp-tailed grouse); dog, 99-101; early 
game, 4; falcon, 944, 945; grouse, see Pin¬ 
nated grouse; hen, see Pinnated grouse; 
mallard, see Gadwall, Mallard; owl, see 
Short-eared owl; pigeon, see Eskimo cur¬ 
lew, Golden plover, Upland plover; 
plover, see Upland plover; red fox, 146; 
sharp-tailed grouse, 241, 247; snipe, see 
Upland plover; spotted skunk, 165; wolf, 
see Coyote. 

Prairie Provinces: automatic gun, 450-452; 
badger, 210; breeding waterfowl, 452, 453; 
crow, 173; waterfowl, 444-448. See also 
names of individual provinces. 

P Ranch, 1016 
Pratt, L. S., 640 

Precaution against getting lost, 1029 
Predation: coyote, 134, 136; fox, 150; gos¬ 
hawk, 197; grouse, 237, 238; merganser, 
291, 387, 389; pheasant, 257; weasel, 226; 
wolf, 169-171 

Predator control agencies, 134 
Predators: airplane hunting, 869; and early 
fencing projects, 6; appraisal of effect, 
1940’s, 10; early control efforts, 6; history, 
5; and mountain sheep, 88; wolf control, 
Canada, 170, 171 

Preservation: meat, 915, 983-991; trophies, 
992-999 

Preserve shooting: pheasant, 255, 260, 261; 
quail, 289 

Pressure-distance curves, powders, 714 
Pressures, safe, 542 
Priam, 826 

Price, R. J. Lloyd, 825, 826 
Price, Sam, 826 

Price’s Champion Bang, 825, 826 
Price’s Vesta, 825 

Primers: Berdan type, 524, 525; Boxer, 524 
Prince Edward I.: game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1089, 1090; hawks, 195, 199-201; 
Hungarian partridge, 252 
Prince Rodney, 800 

Prince William Sound, 20; hare, 106; Wes¬ 
tern Canada goose, 343, 344 
Principles and Practice of Loading Ammuni¬ 
tion, 528 

Pritchett. H. Clark, 798, 853 

Proboscidians, 1 

Proctor, Cecil S., 855 

Profiles, 425, 938-941. See also Decoys. 

Prone position, 560, 563, 564, 571, 572, 574 
Pronghorn, 1, 2, 13-17; horns, 11. See also 
Antelope. 

Proof marks, 546-548 

Proof-testing, abandoned by Germany, 595 

Prophet R.: sheep, 92, 94 

Providence, R.I., 642, 841 

Prudy, 805 

Pryse, C., 660 

Ptarmigan, 247, 270-274 

Public shooting on game refuges, 1017 

Pucketos field trials, 783 

Puckett, Joe, 642 

Puddle ducks, 331, 332, 378, 384, 393, 413, 
416, 420, 422, 423, 431, 434, 435, 439, 
440, 442 

Puerto Rico: handgun regulations, 713; pin¬ 
tail, 396, 397 

Puget Sound: brant, 458; crow’, 182; Kennel 
Club, 810; redhead, 398, 399; skunk, 164; 
spotted skunk, 165, 166 
Pull-Doo, see American coot. 

Pull, length of, 621 

Pullorum disease, 255 

Puma, see Cougar; Mountain lion. 

Pump action: skeet gun, 613; upland game 
gun, 615; see also repeating arms of indi¬ 
vidual makers. 

Punkin-blossom coot, see American scoter. 

Punxsutawney, Pa., 802 

Purcell-Llewellin, R., 798 

Purchase, game lands, 1019 

Purple gallinule, 311 

Pushers, rail, 320-324 

Push pole, 321 

Pycombe Sable, 796 

Pygmy: owl, 188, 189; rabbit, 103 

Pyramidal tent, 1009 

Q 

Quackenbush, H. M., 490 
Quail, 261, 274-289; ammunition, 616; Gam- 
bel’s, 1018; speed, 332; survival, 274 
Quail hawk, see Cooper’s hawk. 

Quaily, see Upland plover. 

Quality Lane Kennels, 809 
Quandy, see Old squaw. 

Quarryville, Pa., 784 
Quartering kills, 986 

Quebec: barred owl, 184; black duck, 
361-362; blue-winged teal, 413-414; cou- 
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gar, 129; fisher, 215; game conditions and 
regulations, 1090; grouse, 232, 247; 

horned owl, 187; lesser yellow-legs, 326; 
owl, 184, 187-188, 192; red-shouldered 

hawk, 201; sharptail grouse, 247; spruce 
grouse, 232; waterfowl hunting, 422-423; 
weasel, 228; willow ptarmigan, 271-272 
Queen, 805 

Queen Charlotte I., caribou, 44, 48; marten, 
217; otter, 222; weasel, 228 
Queen of Sinbad, 817 
Querida, 842 

Questi e lnventioni Diversi, 650 
Quill-pig, see Porcupine. 

Quilltail coot, see Ruddy duck. 

Quink, see American brant. 

Quivers, bow, 879 

R 

Rabbit, 101-105; fever, 98, 105, 106; jack, 
101; recipes, 922; “San Juan,” 101; track¬ 
ing, 105 

Rabies: gray fox, 145; red fox, 150 
Raccoon, 110-118 
Racket, 845 

Radnor Hunt Club, 154 

Raft duck, 379. See also Greater scaup; 

Lesser scaup; Ringed-neck duck. 

Ragdale beagles, 782 

Rail, 315-324; ammunition, 616; boats, 320, 
321, 908-910, 912 
Rail-bird, see Sora. 

Raincoat, 933 
Rainey, Paul J., 128, 804 
Rainier white-tailed ptarmigan, 271 
Rain owl, see Barred owl. 

Rainy Pass: moose, 79; sheep, 92 

Raleigh Hunt, 803 

Raleigh (N.C.) Skeet Club, 640 

Ramrod, 543 

Ramsey, C. R., 535 

Ranger, 805 

Ranges: archery, 875, 883; muzzle-loader, 
544, 545; and shot patterns, 611; rifle 
shooting, 582-590; skeet, 639-642; trap, 
643, 644 

Rapid-fire shooting, 574, 575 
Rapid Transit, 829 
Rapilir, William, 803 
Raquette Lake, 3 
Rare, 805 
Rat, see Muskrat. 

Rattler, 782, 805 
Rattlesnake, 99, 100 
Raven, 173 

Ravine Top Freckles, 794 
Raytown, Mo., 646 
Razorback hog, 40, 41 
RCBS, 742 

Reaction time, 623; and choke, 609 
Reading, Pa., 864 

Rebuilding military rifle, see Rifle remodel¬ 
ing. 

Rechmagel, Kaspar, 653 
Recipes, 918-924 

Recoil: a consideration, 508; avoidance of, 
614; effect on scopes, 758; handgun, 649: 
hindrance in hunting, 509; “Hydro-Coil” 
unit, 597, 598; magnum, 611; muzzle 
brake, 508; pad, how to install, 508, 509; 
pads, 508, 616, 621, 622; springs, pistol, 
668; Winchester-Ellis absorber, 598 
Recommended game loads, 739 
Record: Alaska brown bear, 17; black bear, 
23; blacktail deer, 51; caribou, 46; elk, 
65; goat, 70; grizzly, 28; moose, 77; mule 
deer, 51; pronghorn, 13 sheep, 89, 90, 
94; whitetail deer, 55; wild boar, 40 
Red-bellied hawk, 201, 202 
Red-billed mud hen, see Florida gallinule. 

Red bills, quail, 274 
Red Blaze, 805 

Redbone hounds, 115, 154, 784, 804 
Red-breasted: fish-duck, see ■ Red-breasted 
merganser; goosander, see Red-breasted 
merganser; merganser, 332, 387, 389-391, 
478, weight, 334, 390; snipe, see American 
woodcock; teal, see Cinnamon teal. 

Red Chester, 788 
Red Deer, 243 

Redfield Gunsight Co.: scope mounts, 768; 

scopes, 767, 768; sights, 772, 773 
Red fox, 143, 144, 147-152; hunting, 

153-165. See also Fox hunting. 

Red: grouse, 270; hawk, see Red-tailed 
hawk. 

Redhead, 331, 332, 379-399, 423, 431, 434, 
435, 439, 440, 443, 474; hunting, 444, 
461; weight, 334, 398. See also European 
widgeon. 

Redhead teal, see Green-winged teal. 
Red-headed: broadbill, see Redhead; bull- 
neck, see Canvasback; raft duck, see Red¬ 
head; widgeon, see European widgeon. 

Red hills, quail, 274 

Red-legged: black duck, 360-362; mallard, 
see Mallard; partridge, see Chukar par¬ 
tridge. 

Redlegs, 423, 427, 428 


Red lynx, 127. See also Bobcat. 

Red Mack II, 839 
Redneck, see Redhead. 

Red owl, see Screech owl. 

Red R., peccary, 84 
Red Scott, 839 

Red-shouldered buzzard, see Red-shouldered 
hawk. 

Red-shouldered hawk, 200-202 
Red squirrel, 120 

Red-tailed buzzard, see Red-tailed hawk. 
Red-tailed hawk, 202, 203 
Red-tailed squirrel, 119 
Redtail, see Red-tailed hawk. 

Red teal, see Cinnamon teal. 

Redwing, see Gadwall. 

Red wolf, 8, 166-169. See also Wolf. 

Redwood deer, 53 
Redwood weasel, 228 
Reed decoy, 937 

Reef: blinds, 431, 897, 900, 901; goose, see 
Common Canada goose; shooting, 430 
Reelfoot Lake, 439-441 
Reeves pheasant, 260 

Refuges, 1015-1017; Aransas, 1018; Arrow- 
wood, 1018; Blackbeard I., 1018; bow and 
arrow hunting, 1017; Carolina Sand Hills, 
1017; Cumberland Marsh, 1023; Elk, 
1017, 1018; field trials, 1018; Hart Mt. 
Antelope, 1017; Havasu, 1017; Imperial, 
1017; Lostwood, 1017; Lower Souris, 1017; 
Medicine Lake, 1017; National Bison 
Range, 1018; Necedah, 1017, 1018; Pied¬ 
mont, 1017; Ruby Lakes, 1017; Salt 
Plains, 1018; San Andreas, 1017; Seney, 
1017, 1018; Snake River, 1017; Trempe- 
leau, 1017; Upper Mississippi, 1017; Wich¬ 
ita R., 1018 
Regal bison, 2 

Regional Amateur Championships (dog), 
800, 855 

Regnum pistol, 665 

Regulations: game, 1033-1093; handguns, 
698-713; waterfowl, 597, 1013-1015, 

1021-1023 

Reid, Edward F., 942 
Reifenhauser process, shot shells, 745 
Reifgraber pistol, 661 

Reindeer, and wolves, 170. See also Caribou. 
Reinhardt’s ptarmigan, 272 
Relish, 838 

Reloading Handbook, 528 
Rembert, S. C., 864 
Remick, J. Gould, 796, 797 
Remington Arms Co., 492, 513, 516, 557, 
741, 742; boy’s carbine, small-bore, 501; 
breech-loading rifle, 492; buckshot loads, 
746; cartridges, 595; handgun cartridges, 
649; Model 8 (rifle), 551; Model 11 
(shotgun), 597; Rifle models: Model 
14, 510; Model 30, 510; Model 81, 
Woodsmaster, 511; Model 141, Game- 
master. 510; Model 700, 519; Model 742, 
511; Model 760, 510; pistols, 651, 663, 
664, 668; reloading components, 525; 

repeating shotguns, 603, 604; revolvers, 
658; rifles, 492, 499-501; shotgun game 
loads, 745, 746; shotgun scatter loads, 746; 
shotgun slug loads, 746; Tables, center- 
fire cartridges, 728, 729, 731; target rifle, 
501, 534 

Remington, Eliphalet, 492 
Remington Gun Club, 640 
Remington-Peters ammunition, 728, 729, 

731, 743, 746, 755 

Remodeling military rifles, 522; See also 
Rifle remodeling. 

REM-UMC, 492 

Renty, battle of, 653, 654 

Repairing, see Gunsmithing. 

Repeating rifle development, 491-495 
Rescue, lost personnel, 1031 
Restocking: bobwhite, 275; pheasant, 257; 
quail, 274; turkey, 293 

Retrievers: bobwhite, 283, 284; doves, 270; 
field trials, 864-867; grouse, 248; moun¬ 
tain quail, 285; pass shooting, 466; pheas¬ 
ant, 259; 260; ptarmigan, 273; rail, 321; 
scaled quail, 287; scoter shooting, 465; 
snipe, 329; training, 284, 850-852; valley 
quail, 287; waterfowl, 434, 435, 440, 443, 
451, 454 

Revere, Paul, 655 

Revolvers. 649, 669-674; ammunition, 754, 
755; Colt, 676-678; 1861 Navy, 649; H&R, 
687; Hi-Standard, 685; Iver Johnson, 686, 
687; Paterson model, 649; Smith & Wes¬ 
son, 680-684; Sturm, Ruger & Co., 689, 
690; testing, 548; Walker model, 649. See 
also Handguns. 

Rex of Avendale, 831 
Rex of Windsor, 794 
Rheola Clanderrick, 815 
Rhinoceros, 1 

Rhode Island: black bear, 25; chukar par¬ 
tridge, 249; game conditions, regulations, 
1071, 1072; handgun regulations, 709; 

rail, 320; skeet, 640; whitetail deer, 58 
Rhoebe, 799 
Ricci revolvers, 674 
Richardson & Overman, 490 


Richardson, Sir John, 346 
Richardson’s: caribou, 44, 46, 48; goose, 
337, 344, 346, 347, 469, weight, 334, 346, 
445; grouse, 230; merlin, see Richardson’s 
pigeon hawk; owl, 189; pigeon hawk, 200; 
weasel, 228, 229 
Richmond, Ky., 807 
Ricochet, 122 
Rider, John, 492 
Ridgefield, Conn., 815 
Ridgefield, S. C., 816 
Ridgley, Col. Sterrett, 835 
Ridgleys, 837 
Ridgeville, Ind., 827 
Ridgeway’s quail, 275 
Rifle action type, 508 
Rifle in America, The, 490 
Rifler, 836, 838 

Rifle remodeling: actions suitable, 549, 
555-557; major jobs, 549; metal finishes, 
554; metalwork improvements, alterations, 
550, 551, 554-557; new barrels, 554, 557; 
safety, 549; scope sights, 558; sources, new 
stocks, 550; stock finishing, re-finishing, 
552-554; stock improvements, 551, 552, 
554, 558; tools, 549; triggers, 555 
Rifles, 487; action type, 508; antelope, 16, 
17; bear, 22, 27, 33, 36; boar, 44; bobcat, 
129; brown bear, 22; Canadian lynx, 161; 
care of, 579, 580; caribou, 49; cougar, 
133; coyote, 137, 139, 141, 142; custom- 
built, 516-524; deer, 63, 64; elk, 68; En¬ 
glish Martini-Henry rifle, 512; English 
Model 1853-66, 512; German military 

Mannlicher type, 512; goat, 75; grizzly, 
33; hare, 109, 110; Henry, 509; jack rab¬ 
bit, 109, 110; jaguar, 159; Jeffery double¬ 
rifle, 521; Lee-Enfield, 522; Model 98 
Mauser, 522; moose, 83; ocelot, 162; pec¬ 
cary, 86; polar bear, 36; possum, 98, prai¬ 
rie dog, 101; pronghorn, 16, 17; rabbit, 
104; remodeling military, 522; sheep, 96; 
single-shot, 509; slide-action, 510; squirrel, 
122; Volcanic, 509; wapiti, 68; wild boar, 
44; wildcat, 741, 742; woodchuck, 125, 
126 

Rifling, 487, 491, 493, 494; muzzle-loader, 
541 

Rig, 515 

Rimfire, see Cartridges. 

Rimrock bighorn, 87 

Ringbill: bluebill, see Ring-necked duck; 

duck, see Ring-necked duck. 

Ring-billed: blackhead, see Ring-necked 

duck; duck, see Ring-necked duck; 
shuffler, see Ring-necked duck. 

Ringed turtle dove, 261 
Ringgold, 805 

Ringneck, see Mallard; Ring-necked duck; 
Ring-necked pheasant. 

Ring-necked: blackhead, see Ring-necked 
duck; scaup, see Ring-necked duck. 
Ring-necked duck, 331, 399, 400, 432, 443, 
475; hunting, 445; weight, 334, 399 
Ringneck goose, 441 
Ringneck pheasant, 252-261, 485 
Ringtail, see Raccoon. 

Rio Grande, 214, 220; beaver, 214; ducks, 
432; elf owl, 185; geese, 432; goshawk, 
198; hawk, 198; jaguar, 157; mallard, 
384, 385; New Mexican duck, 393; owl, 
185; scaled quail, 280; spotted skunk, 166; 
turkey, 289, 290; 293 ( see also Wild tur¬ 
key); waterfowl, 434 
Rio Colorado, 214 
Rion, R., 252 
Rip, 810, 836, 867 
Rip Rap, 826, 827 
Rippling Run Ringer, 864 
Rip's Pride, 811 

Ritters (Reitres, Raitres), 662-665 
River: basin studies, 1019; bluebill, see 
Lesser scaup; broadbill, see Lesser scaup; 
coot, see Surf scoter; mink, 218; otter, see 
Otter; sheldrake, see American merganser; 
shuffler, see Lesser scaup; teal, see Cinna¬ 
mon teal. 

Rivers Inlet, B. C., 28 
Rivington Beau, 794 
Rivington Blue Gown, 793 
Rivington Honey, 792 
Rivington Red Coat, 793 
Rivington Sam, 793, 794, 831 
Rivington Signal, 793 
Roanfeather Argonaut, 794 
Roberts, N. H., 513 
Roberts, Ned, 742 
Robin dipper, see Bufflehead. 

Robin, see Red-breasted merganser. 

Robinson, B. F., 804 
Robinsons, 837 
Rock, 805, 837 

Rock: blinds, 901, 902; coot, see American 
scoter, Surf scoter, White-winged scoter; 
dove, 261; duck, see Harlequin duck; 
ptarmigan, 270, 272, 273 
Rockaby Baby, 829 
Rockaway Hunt Club, 154 
Rockbridge beagles, 782 
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Rockchuck, 123, 124 
Rockefeller-Sage Refuge, 458 
Rockhaven Kennels, 810 
Rockland, Me., 113, 426 
Rockport, Tex., 435 
Rockwell test, 523 

Rocky Mountain: bighorn, 88, 89, 91; cari¬ 
bou, 44, 46, 48; cottontail, 103; goat, see 
Goat; golden-eye, see Barrow’s golden-eye; 
marten, 217; mule deer, 50; muskrat, 220; 
Nat l Park, 967; pygmy owl, 189; screech 
owl, 191; sheep, 11, 12; snow grouse, see 
Southern white-tailed ptarmigan; spotted 
skunk, 166; Trap Championships, 646 
Rocky Mountains: antelope, 13; Barrow’s 
golden-eye, 380, 381; bison, 36; black 
bear, 23; blue grouse, 247; cinnamon teal, 
417; cougar, 131; deer, 50, 53; ducks, 432, 
433; dusky grouse, 230, 231; elk, 66, 67; 
fisher, 215; fox, 146; geese, 432 goat, 71, 
72; gray fox, 146; grizzly, 28, 29; grouse, 
230-232, 235, 241, 247, 248; hare, 107; 
hawk, 202, 207; horned owl, 187; Hut- 
chin’s goose, 456; jack rabbit, 107; lesser 
yellowlegs, 326; marten, 216; Mississippi 
flyway, 438; moose, 76, 77, 79, 80; mule 
deer, 50, 53; muskrat, 220; owl, 187, 189, 
191; pinnated grouse, 233; porcupine, 
225; prairie dog, 101; pronghorn, 13; 
ptarmigan, 270-272; red-shouldered hawk, 
202; Ross’s goose, 349, 350; ruffed grouse, 
235; sharptail grouse, 241; sheep, 86-90; 
skunk, 165, 166; spruce grouse, 232, 248; 
teal, 416; waterfowl hunting, 444; w’easel, 
226-229; wolverine, 171, 172; woodchuck, 
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Roderigo, 800 

Rodes, Robert, 807 

Rodfield , 800 

Rods, cleaning, 543 

Rogers, George M., 855 

Rogue R., 228 

Rolcap Satin, 864 

Rolling blind, 456 

Rome: ferreting, 958; Ga., 537 

Rook, 173. See also Ruddv duck. 

Ronda, N. C., 864 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 8, 72, 510, 517, 805 
Roosevelt wapiti, 64 
Roosts, crow, 175 
Rose, 836 

Rose Tree Hunt Club, 154 
Rosey, 782 

Ross, Bernard R., 349 

Ross’s 8 goose, 349, 350, 443, 455; weight, 334 
Rotary magazine, 509 
Roth-Steyr pistols, 666, 668 
Rottweil testing powder, 547, 548 
Rough ducks, 444 

Rough-legged buzzard, see American rough¬ 
legged hawk. 

Rough-legged hawk, 203, 204 
Rough-leg, see American rough-legged hawk. 
Round-crested robin, see Hooded merganser. 
Round-headed owl, see Barred owl. 

Round Hill beagles, 782 

Rowcliffe Bangaway, 794 

Rowcliffe Blue Streak, 794 

Rowcliffe Hill Billy, 794 

Rowett, Gen. Richard, 782 

Royal Irish Constabulary revolver, 660, 671 

Royal Peter Golden Boy, 867 

Royal pistol, 663 

Royal Run Red Prince, 864 

Royal United Service Museum, 657 

Rubber boots, 435 

Ruby's Dan, 800 

Rucksack, 926, 928, 932 

Rudder: bird, see Ruddy duck; duck, see 
Ruddy duck. 

Ruddy duck, 332, 333, 385, 390, 401, 402, 
475; hunting, 461; weight, 334, 402 
Ruffed grouse, 234-238; hunting, 242-245; 
speed, 332 

Ruger, see Sturm, Ruger & Co. 

Runways: coyote, 134; gray fox, 145, 146; 

red fox, 150; wolf, 148, 168 
Rupert, Prince, 661 
Rush, 826, 838 
Rush Co., Kan.. 147 
Rush of Lad, 828 
Russet of Middlefield, 832 
Russia: ammunition, 595, 660; basset hound, 
779; cartridges, 595, 660; pistols, 663, 668; 
revolvers, 656, 670; rifles, 595; wild boar, 
39 

Russian: boar, see Wild boar; sable, 215; 

setter, 798; staghound, 139; trackers, 810 
Rust, 579, 580; inhibitors, 515, 516; preven¬ 
tion, 546 

Rusty-crowned falcon, see Sparrow- hawk. 

Rut, see Breeding under individual animals. 
Ruxton, Md., 816 
R.W.S. Co., 548 

s 

Sab of Tulliallan, 865 
Saber-bill, see Long-billed curlew. 
Saber-toothed tiger, 1, 2 


Sabine R., 458 

Sabine’s ruffed grouse, 235 

Sable, see American sable. 

Sacramento R., 222; cackling goose, 456; 
Hutchinson’s goose, 456; Ross’s goose, 
455, 456, 457; tule goose, 456, 457; valley 
quail, 280; white-fronted goose, 456, 457 
Saddleback, 88, 90 
Saddle-backed gray squirrel, 119 
Safety: bowhunting, 871; canoe, 926, 927; 
clothing, 933; pistol, 668; rifle, 582, 583, 
588; shooting, 578, 579, 1000-1003 
Saffron Chipmunk, 810 

Sage: cock, see Sage grouse; grouse, 239, 
240; hen, see Sage grouse; hunting, 247 
Sage, A. G. C., 829, 853 
Saginaw Bay, 458 
Sailor, 788 

St. Augustine, Fla., 320 

St. Elias Range, 23 

St. Hubert, Abbots of, hounds, 779 

St. Joachim, Que., 351 

St. John R. (N. B.) waterfowl hunting, 423 
St. John’s R. (Fla.), duck, 375 
St. Lawrence, Gulf of: American brant, 356, 
357; Canada goose, 338, 343; greater snow 
goose, 350, 351, 457; willow ptarmigan, 
356, 357 

St. Lawrence R.: greater snow goose, 351, 
445; opossum, 97; shorebirds, 329; snipe, 
329; waterfowl hunting, 422, 423 
St. Louis, Mo., 537, 640, 798, 810, 815; 
Beagle Club, 864; bison-hide trade, 37; 
Kennel Club, 825, 826; Mississippi flyway, 
438 

St. Lucie R., waterfowl, 432 

St. Michael horned owl, 187 

St. Paul, Minn., 438, 642; Kennel Club, 810 

St. Simon I. raccoon, 110 

St. Simon’s Sound, 320 

Saker, 944 

Salem: N. H., 783, 861; Ohio, 546 
Salisbury, N. C., 864 

Salmon: grizzly bear, 32; poisoning foxes, 
145; R., goat, 72 
Salt, and porcupines, 225 
Salter, Mr., 796 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 742 
Salton Sea, 443 
Salt Plains Refuge, 1018 

Salt-water: broadbill, see Greater scaup; 
mallard, see Shoveller; sheldrake, see Red¬ 
breasted merganser; teal, see Ruddy duck. 
Sam, 790, 805, 825, 831 
Sambally Brandy, 864 
Sam Bright, 864 
Samilkameen Mts., 90 
Sam L’s Skygo, 799 
Sam L’s Skyrocket, 800 
Samos, 147 
Samson fox, 149 
San Andreas Refuge, 1017 
San Andres Mt., 90 
San Antonio, Tex.. 642, 784, 864 
Sandbar blinds, 434 
San Diego Co., Calif., 119; brant, 458 
San Bernardino Co., Calif., 164 
Sanborn, David, 800 
Sandy R., 149 

Sanford’s: elf owl. 185; ptarmigan, 272 

San Francisco, Calif., 642 

San Gabriel Kennel Club, 811 

San Jacinto Co., Tex., 166 

San Joachin R., 213, 222; valley quail, 280 

“San Juan” rabbits, see Rabbit. 

San Lucas sparrow- hawk, 207 

San Mateo, Calif., 119 

San Pedro Martir Mts., 279 

San Pedro Mountain quail, 279 

Santa Barbara, Calif., 262 

Santa Barbara I., gray fox, 143 

Santa Catalina Mts., 6 

Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., 143 

Santa Fe: R.R., bison, 37; Trail, bison, 5 

Santectlah Forest, 41, 42 

Sarcelle, see Green-winged teal; bleu, see 

Blue-winged teal; d’hiver, see Green¬ 
winged teal. 

Saquoit, N. Y., 518 
Sarona Jacob of Marvadel, 797, 867 
Saskatchewan: antelope, 14; blue-winged 
teal, 415, 416; broad-winged hawk, 194: 
coyote, 136; crow-, 177; ducks, 432; field 

trials, 858; fisher, 215; fox, 146; gadw-all, 
377, 378; game conditions, regulations, 

1091, 1092; geese, 432; gray fox, 146; 

grouse, 234. 240, 247; hawk, 194, 200, 

203, 204; Hungarian partridge, 250, 252; 
marten, 216; mourning dove, 267; musk¬ 
rat, 220; pigeon hawk, 200; pinnated 
grouse, 234; red head, 398, 399; red-tailed 
hawk, 203; rough-legged hawk, 204; sage 
grouse, 240, 247; shoveller, 413, 414; 

upland plover, 315; waterfow-l hunting, 
445; willow- ptarmigan, 271; woodchuck, 
302 

Saskatchew-an R., 1023 
Satan, 842 
Saturn, 829 


Sauces, 924 
Sauer, J. T., 519 

Sauer & Sohn pistols, 663, 666, 667 
Savage, Alfred W., 509 
Savage-Anschutz .22 RF, 503 
Savage, Arthur W., 492 

Savage Repeating Arms Co., 492, 493, 516; 
cartridges, 493; Model 20, 510; Model 
110, 519; Model 1899, 509; pistols, 668, 
690; repeating shotguns, 605, 606; re¬ 
volvers, 658; rifles, 493, 501, 502; single¬ 
shot shotguns, 606; target rifle, 503, 534 
Saw-bill, see American merganser; Hooded 
merganser; Red-breasted merganser. 

Sawbill diver, see Hooded merganser. 

Sawbuck, see American merganser. 

Saw-whet owl, 189, 190 
Say, Thomas, 133 

Scaled quail, 278-280; hunting, 287, 288 
Scale duck, see Red-breasted merganser. 
Scandinavia, wolf, 168, 169 
Scattergun, 458, see also Shotguns. 

Scaup, 331. 399, 403-406, 423, 426, 431, 432, 
439, 440, 443, 454; hunting, 461, 474; 
weight, 334, 404, 405 

Scent glands: deer, 51, 55; goat, 70; peccary, 
83, 84, 86; rabbit, 105; skunk, 163; wol¬ 
verine, 172 

Scent posts, wolf, 168 
Scenting traps, 146 
Schaeffer, Stanley, 801 
Schielke, Ward, 518 
Schientot, pistol, 651 
Schonberger pistol, 661 
School field, 854 
Schooten, Holland, 842 
Schreber, 143 

Schwarenberg Kennels, 809 
Schwarzlose, Andrea, 661, 662; pistols, 66?, 
662, 666, 668, 669 
Scioppi, 651 
Scolder, see Old squaw. 

Scooper, see Shoveller. 

Scoter, 331, 406-412; hunting, 423-429, 443, 
445, 450, 454, 461, 464, 465, 477; weight, 
334, 406, 408, 410 

Scooter, L. I., 423, 430, 903, 905, 911 
Scooter, see American scoter; Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Scope, see Telescope sights. 

Score book, use of, 571-573 

Scotch: dipper ( also duck teal), see Buffle- 

head. 

Scotchman, see Bufflehead. 

Scotland, 243; barnacle goose, 335; grouse, 
270; pistols, 655; setter, 798 
Scott, 805, 837 
Scott, George, 642 
Scott, John W., 807 
Scott, Lord George, 821 
Scott, Mr., 837 
Scott, T. H., 826 
Scout, 807 

Scovy, see Surf scoter. 

Screech ow-1, 190, 191 
Screen perch, 947, 953 
Scrivens, Carl M., 89 
Scull boat, 459, 461, 903-906, 909 
Scutter duck, see American scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-w inged scoter. 

Seafield setter, 798 
Sea Island Invitation Shoot, 642 
Searching Wind Kennels, 809 
Sea: bec-scie, see Red-breasted merganser: 
brant, see Black brant, White-winged 
scoter; coot, 367, hunting, 423-429 (see 
also American eider, American scoter, 
Northern eider. Surf scoter, White-winged 
scoter); crow, see American coot; diver, 
see Red-breasted merganser; dos gris, see 
Greater scaup; ducks, 424, 454, 461 (see 
also American eider, Greater scaup, King 
eider, Northern eider, Pacific eider); 
horse, see White-winged scoter; mouse, see 
Harlequin duck; robin, see Red-breasted 
merganser; sawbill, see Red-breasted mer¬ 
ganser; widgeon, see American pintail. 
Seasons: rail, 322; setting of, 1022. See 
Game conditions, regulations, individual 
State, Province, or Territory. 

Seattle, Wash., 816 
Seaview Rex, 828, 829 
Sedgefields, 829, 854 
Sedgley revolvers, 671 
Sefton, Earl of, 825 
Sefton’s Sam, 826 
Self-control, 1029 

Selkirk Mts.: caribou, 48, marten, 216 
Semblymen, see White-w inged scoter. 
Semi-automatic: guns, 510, 511; pistols, 666, 
675, 676, 679, 680, 688, 689. See also 
firearms of individual manufacturers. 
Seminole, 807 

Sennett’s white-tailed hawk, 204, 205 
Sentinels: Canada goose, 456; crow, 178; 
ducks, 395; geese, 347, 456; prairie dog, 
100, 101; quail, 288; turkey, 297; yellow- 
legs, 325 

Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, 967 
Serow, 69, 70 
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Seth, Oscar, 535 
Seton, Ernest Thompson, 12 
Setters: grouse, 242; mountain quail, 285; 
pheasant, 259, 260; ptarmigan, 273; quail, 
283, 284, 287; turkey, 294; woodcock, 302. 
See also individual breeds. 

Setting cloth, 146 
Seward, Oscar, 825 
Seward Peninsula, 20 
Shad bird, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Shadows, see Decoys. 

Shad spirit, see Wilson’s snipe. 

Shagpoll, see Hooded merganser. 

Shagwong Gypsy, 790, 867 
Shallcross, Dudley, 642 
Shanghai, China, 252 
Shanty duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Sharpe, Capt. Phillip B., 490, 491 
Sharpe, J., 791 
Sharpe, Phil, 514, 515 
Sharps carbine and buffalo, 7 
Sharps, Christian, 492; cartridge, 490; rifles, 
492 

Sharp-shinned hawk, 194, 205, 206, 944 
Sharp-tailed grouse, 240, 241; hunting, 246, 
247; speed, 332 

Sharp-tailed prairie chicken, see Sharp-tailed 
grouse. 

Sharptail, see American pintail. 

Sharpy, see Hooded merganser. 

Shartlesville, Pa., 546 

Shasta: beaver, 214; Co., Calif., 214 

Shattuck, Jack, 809 

Shattuck Unique pistol, 665 

Shaughnessv, Dick, 640, 642 

Shaun McTybe O’Cloisters, 816 

Shaw, Harold, 862 

Shaw, Joshua, 657 

Shawnee Indians, 64 

Shaw’s Clipper, 864 

Sheath, 515 

Shed of Arden, 823, 867 
Shed’s Captain, 864 

Sheep, mountain, 1, 86-96; early range, 5; 

fox, 149; horns. 11, 12; survival, 86, 87 
Shelburne Hunt Club, 154 
Shelby Co., Kv., 837 
Shelbyville, Ind., 807 
Sheldon, Charles, 149 

Sheldrake, see American merganser: canvas- 
back; Hooded merganser; Red-breasted 
merganser. 

Shelduck, see American merganser; Red¬ 
breasted merganser. 

Shelhammer, Thomas, 518, 521 
Shelter-belt, 257 
Sheltercover Beauty, 867 
Shelters, emergency, 1030, 1031. See also 
Lean-to; Tents, 

Shepherd dog, cougar, 132 
Sheridan, Phillip, 7 
Sheridan, Wyo., 518 
Sherwood, Asa, 798 
Sherwood, Jesse. 815 
Shesley, B. C., 229 
Shinn, Col. Jack, 838 
Shiras moose, 77 
Shirts, 302, 303, 932 
Shivering owl, see Screech owl. 

Shoal duck, see American eider; Northern 
eider. 

Shoes, 931, 932. See also Footwear. 

Shooting: belt. 303; boxes, 459; clubs com¬ 
mercial, 437, 443, 444, 463; glasses, 270, 
303; jacket, 285; optical aids, 758-771; 
safety, 1000-1003; vest, 303 
Shooting and Fishing, 662 
Shore, Dr. T. W., 855, 859 
Shore’s Carolina Jack, 858 
Shoreyer, see American eider; Northern 
eider. 

Short-billed curlew, see Hudsonian curlew. 
Short-eared owl, 191, 192 
Short-necked goose, see Lesser Canada goose. 
Short-winged hawk, see Sparrow hawk. 

Shortt, Terry, 449 

Shot: flight time, 623; patterns, duck hunt¬ 
ing, 609-612; performance, 750, 751, 753; 
performance, buckshot, 749, 752; sizes rec¬ 
ommended, 748; upland game birds, 616; 
upland game guns, 616-620 
Shotbag, see Bufflehead. 

Shotguns, 596-649; action, 596; ammunition, 
743-753; Boss, 516; Browning, 596: choke, 
degrees, 748; choke devices, 775, 776; deer 
hunting, 64, 600, 605, 608; development, 
596, 599; European, 595; fit, 615, 621, 
622; for chukars, 249, 250; for Huns, 252; 
Fox, 596; gauges, 747, 748; grouse, 248; 
Ithaca, 596; L. C. Smith, 516, 596; Le- 
fever, 596 lock, 596; Lymanchoke, 776; 
nominal bore and choke dimensions, 747; 
Parker, 516, 521, 596; Poly Choke, 776; 
Purdey, 516; rail shooting, 322; recoil re¬ 
duction units, 597, 598; Remington Model 
11, 597; semiautomatic, 597; shell crimps, 
753; sights, 773, 774; single-shot, 606, 
608; squirrel, 122; stocks, 597, 598; test¬ 
ing, 546, 547; typical modern, 599; “try 
guns,” 622; Williams slug sleeve, 775; 


Winchester Model 50, 597, 598; Win¬ 
chester Model 59, 597, 598; Winchester 
Model 1400, 597 
Shot pouch, see Ruddy duck. 

Shoulder-knot grouse, see Ruffed grouse. 
Shovelbill, see Shoveller. 

Shoveller, 331, 332, 412-414, 416, 432, 435, 
439, 443, 453, 471; hunting, 444 
Shovelmouth, see Shoveller. 

Shovelnose, see Shoveller. 

Shovers, rail, 318-324 

Shrewsbury, England, 799 

Shropshire, England, 831 

Shuffler, see American coot; Greater scaup; 

Lesser scaup. 

Shumagin I., 271 
Shuttlecock, see Gadwall. 

Shuyak I., 20 
Siam, European teal, 418 
Siberia: American scoter, 406, 407; European 
teal, 418; moose, 75: reindeer, 44; spec¬ 
tacled eider, 373; Steller’s eider, 374, 375; 
weight, 334, 412; white-fronted goose, 355 
Sickle-bill, see Long billed curlew. 

Sickle-billed curlew, see Long-billed curlew. 

Siege of Boston, 655 

Sienna, Italy, 651 

Sierra Azul de los Indios, 93 

Sierra Madre Mts., 84 

Sierra: grouse, 241, 242; least weasel, 227; 
marten, 217 

Sierra Nevada: beaver, 214; bison, 36; black- 
tail deer, 52; geese, 457; goshawk, 197; 
grouse, 242; hare, 107; hawk, 197, 200; 
jack rabbit, 107; martin, 217; mountain 
quail, 279, 285; pigeon hawk, 200; quail, 
279, 285; sheep, 86, 88; skunk, 164; sooty 
grouse, 242; waterfowl, 443; weasel, 227, 
228; white geese, 457; wolverine, 171, 172 
Sifllcur, see Woodchuck. 

Sight, sense of, see Vision. 

Sights, 758-774; adjustments, 560, 568-570; 
antelope, 16, 17; bear, 22, 27; caribou, 49; 
cougar, 133; coyote, 137-139, 141, 142; 
deer, 64; elk, 68; goat, 75; iron, 772-775; 
Kentucky rifle, 532; moose, 80, 83; 

muzzle-loader, 544, 545; peccary, 86; prai¬ 
rie dog, 101; pronghorn, 16, 17; shades, 
545; sheep, 96; shotgun, 773, 774; squir¬ 
rel, 122; use of, 560, 561, 568-570; wapiti, 
68; wild boar, 44; woodchuck, 126 
Signals, emergency, 1030, 1031 
Sign heaps, cougar, 131 
Sikanni Chief R., 92 
Silencer, rifle, 509 
Silhouette decoys, 451 

Silver: brant, see Blue goose; fox, 148, 149; 

teal, see Cinnamon teal. 

Silver Blue Lake, 841 
Silver-tailed squirrel, 119 
Silvertail, see Gray squirrel. 

Silvies R., 1016 
Simms, H. A., 816 
Simplex pistol, 661, 662 
Simpson, James, 832 
Sinaloa, game, 1101 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 651 
Singing: duck, see Old squaw; dove, see 
White-winged dove. 

Single-barrel rifles, 537 
Single-shot rifles, 509, 510 
Single trigger, 613 
Sink-box, 459, 904-906 
Sinker, see RuddV duck. 

Sioux, 800, 854, 857 
Sioux Indians, (trapshooters), 647 
Sir Sister beagles, 782 
Siskiyou Mts., weasel, 227 
Sitka, Alaska, 191, 200; deer, 50, 52; grouse, 
241 

Sitka I., red-tailed hawk, 203 

Sitting position, 560, 563, 564, 572-574 

Si wash, see American scoter; Old squaw; 

Surf scoter; White-winged scoter. 
Skaneateles, N.Y., 798 
Skeena R., 90, 93 

Skeet, 647; guns, 600-604, 608, 613; shoot¬ 
ing, 613, 639, 640 
Skeet Shooting Review, 642 
Skeet shooting, shot sizes, 748 
Skiff, 903, 912 

Skillet head, see Blue goose. 

Skin: Canadian lynx, 161; jaguar, 159, 160; 
red fox, 148; skunk, 162; troubles (dogs), 
846. See also Hides; Trophy. 

Skinning, 992-999; raccoon, 118. See also 
Trophy, preservation of. 

Skip, 782, 804 
Skipper Bob, 790, 867 
Skunk, 162-166 
Skunk bear, see Wolverine. 

Skunkbill coot, see Surf scoter. 

Skunkhead coot, see Surf scoter. 

Skunktop, see Surf scoter. 

Skylight, 864 
Sleaford, 826 
Sleeper, see Ruddy duck. 

Sleeping: bag, see Bedding; booby, see 
Ruddy duck. 

Sleeping bag, 895 


Sleepy: broadbill, see Ruddy duck; brother, 
see Ruddy duck; coot, see Ruddy duck; 
diver, see American golden-eye. Surf 
scoter; duck, see Ruddy duck; head, see 
Ruddy duck; jay, see Ruddy duck. 

Sleeve, comb, 622 

Slide-action: rifle, see firearms of individual 
manufacturers; shotguns, 597, 599, 600, 
603, 605, 606, 608, 614; skeet gun, 613 
Slides, otter, 222 
Sling, see Gunsling. 

Sloan, Col. E. F., 642 
Sloan, Lewis, 782 
Slow-fire shooting, 565, 570-574 
Slug sleeve, shotgun, 775 

Small: gray goose, see Richardson’s goose; 
mud hen, see Virginia rail; pistrick, see 
Spectacled eider. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co., 655 
Small-bore rifle ranges, 582-590 
Small cucu, see Lesser yellow-legs. 

Small-eared weasel, 229 
Smee, see American pintail. 

Smell, sense of: bear, 34, 384; bison, 39; 
black bear, 362; caribou, 47; deer, 56; 
fox, 145; gray fox, 145; goat, 70; moose, 
77, 80, 81; peccary, 85; polar bear, 34; 
sheep, 90, 94; turkey, 293; whitetail deer, 
56; woodchuck, 125 
Smethe, see American pintail. 

Smew, see Hooded merganser. 

Smith & Wesson: big-bore calibers, 649; car¬ 
tridges, 490, 514, 595, 659, 661; pistols, 
663, 664, 668, 679, 680; revolvers, 660, 
670-673, 680-684 
Smithdeal, H. T., 824 
Smith, Elliott, 856 
Smithfield Hunt, 803 
Smith, F. Winton, 791, 831 
Smith, John, 5 
Smith, L. C., shotgun, 596 
Smith, L. H., 798, 800 
Smithsonian Institution, 151, 349, 655 
Smokeless powder, 524 

Smoker, see American pintail; Long-billed 
curlew. 

Smokey, 864 
Smoky Mt. Scrappy, 864 
Smoky R: goat, 72; sheep, 92 
Smoothbore guns, see Shotguns. 

Smutty coot, see American scoter. 

Smythe, Sir John, 650 
Snake-bite kit, 285, 289 
Snake dance, 148 
Snake R., 1019 

Snaphaunce, 489; pistol 654; revolvers, 657 
Snap shooting, 623-626 
Sneak boat, see Sneak box. 

Sncakbox, 423, 424, 427, 430, 461, 903, 906 
Snipe, 298, 327, 328; ammunition, 616; 

hunting, 328-330; shooting, 328 
Snowbanks, and grouse, 237 
Snow, Bob, 843, 844 

Snow goose, 350-353, 435, 436, 441, 443, 
444, 454, 456; speed, 332; weight, 334 
Snow grouse, see Southern white-tailed ptar¬ 
migan; Willow ptarmigan. 

Snow Hill, N. C., 784 

Snow, Luther, 843 

Snowl, see Hooded merganser. 

Snow mallard, see Mallard. 

Snow partridge, see Willow ptarmigan. 
Snowplaning, for coyotes, 140 
Snowshoe hare, and moose, 80 
Snowshoc rabbit, 105, 108 
Snowshoes, 1003-1005 
Snow toboggan, 140, 141 
Snowy owl, 191, 192 
Snuff taker, see Surf scoter. 

Snyder, Col. Harry, 517 
Soaring, hawk, 202 
Socks, 303, 435, 931 
Sodak Rip, 867 

Sodak’s Gypsy Prince, 789, 790, 867 
Sod cloth. 1008 
Sod-poodle, see Prairie dog. 

Soil Conservation Service, 1011, 1020 
Soldier duck, see Ruddy duck. 

Soldiers in King Phillip’s War, 655 
Solo Event, 832 
Somerset beagles, 782 
Somerset Co., Pa., 4 

Sonora: antelope, 14; beaver, 213; deer, 51, 
53, 55; game, 1101; gray wolf, 169; Mas- 
sena quail, 278; mule deer, 51, 53; otter, 
222; peccary, 84; pigeon, see White¬ 
winged dove; pronghorn, 14; sheep, 89, 
93, 95; turkey, 293; whitetail deer, 55, 57; 
wolf, 169 

Son-son-sally duck, see Old squaw. 

Sooty grouse, 241, 242; hunting, 247, 248 
Soph, Edward, 802 
Sophy, 835 

Sora, 315-318; hunting, 318-320, 322 
Soree, see Sora. 

Sorrento, Me., 424 
Soublet’s Creek, Colo., 7 
Soup-lips, see Shoveller. 

Soups, 923 
Souris R., 1016 
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Souris Refuges, 1016 

South: American coot, 368; American gol¬ 
den-eye, 379; American merganser, 386, 
387; baldpate, 359, 360; barred owl, 184; 
black bear, 25; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; 
bobcat, 127; bobwhite, 274, 275, 277, 283; 
clapper rail, 324; dove-shooting, 270; 
ducks, 432; European widgeon, 420; fox, 
143, 148, 151, 153-155, 282; gadwall, 377, 
378; geese, 432-439; gray fox, 143; hooded 
merganser, 389; opossum, 97-99; owl, 184; 
quail, 274, 289; raccoon, 110-113; rail, 
324; red fox, 148, 151; red wolf, 168-169; 
rifle making, 532; ring-necked duck, 400; 
ringneck pheasant, 256, 259, 261; ruddy 
duck, 401, 402; shoveller, 413, 414; squir¬ 
rel, 119; waterfowl hunting, 431, 432; 
white-winged dove, 261; Wilson’s snipe, 
328; wolf, 168, 169; woodcock, 300; wood 
duck, 422. See also names of individual 
states. 

South America: black-bellied tree duck, 362, 
363; blue-winged teal, 414-416; broad¬ 
winged hawk, 194; cinnamon teal, 416, 
417; cougar, 129, 132; duck hawk, 196; 
gallinule, 311; golden plover, 314; Hud- 
sonian curlew, 308; hawks, 194, 196, 200, 
205; jaguar, 156; lesser yellow-legs, 326; 
masked duck, 385, 386; ocelot, 162; opos¬ 
sum, 97: owl, 191; peccary'. 83, 84: pigeon 
hawk, 200; pistols, 651, 665; rabbit, 103; 
revolvers, 670; upland plover, 315; Wil¬ 
son’s snipe, 328. See also names of individ¬ 
ual states. 

Southampton I.: blue goose, 336, 337; lesser 
snow goose, 352, 353 
South Canadian R., 442 

South Carolina: American scoter, 407, 408; 
barred owl, 184; black bear, 25; bobcat, 
127; bobwhite, 283; Canada goose, 456; 
Carolina Sand Hills Refuge, 1017; crow, 
177; fox hunting, 153, 154; gadwall, 377, 
378; gallinule, 311; game conditions, regu¬ 
lations, 1072, 1073; handgun regulations, 
709; hawks, 200, 201: Hudsonian curlew, 
308; Hungarian partridge, 250; long-billed 
curlew’, 309; mourning dove, 268; otter, 
222; owl, 184, 190; pigeon hawk, 200; 
raccoon, 110, 111; rail, 320; red-shoul¬ 
dered hawk, 201; red wolf. 166; ruddv 
duck, 401, 402; squirrel, 119; whitetail 
deer, 58; white-winged scoter,. 411, 412; 
wolf, 166 

South Dakota: airplane hunting, 869; ante¬ 
lope, 14; black bear, 25; black duck, 361, 
362; Canada goose, 338, 343; crow, 177; 
deer, 53, 58; ducks, 432; elk, 66; game 
conditions, regulations, 1073, 1074; Game 
and Fish Commission, 256; geese, 432; 
goat, 70, 71; grouse, 246; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 709, 710; Hungarian partridge, 251, 
252; lesser scaup, 405, 406; mule deer, 53; 
pheasant, 255-260; pinnated grouse, 234; 
pronghorn, 14; Richardson’s grouse, 346, 
347; ring-necked duck, 400: ringneck 
pheasant, 259, 261, 485; sharptail grouse, 
246; sheep, 87; Upland plover, 315; water- 
fowl hunting, 443; whitetail deer, 58 
Southeast: boar, 39-44; bobcat, 128; bob- 
white, 274, 276; rabbit. 103; refuges, 

1017. See also names of individual states. 
Southeastern Open Skeet Championship, 642 
South End Gun Club, 646 
Southern: Beagle Club, 864; crow, 173, 176, 
177; goose, see Lesser Canada goose; 
Lower California bighorn, 89; mallard, see 
Florida duck, Mottled duck; Md. Beagle 
Club, 864; mule deer, 50: teal, see Blue¬ 
winged teal; weasel, 229; white-tailed 
ptarmigan, 271; widgeon, see Baldpate. 
Southern California Beagle Club, 864 
Southern California, see California. 

Southern California skunk, 164 
Southesk setter, 798 
South Gate, Calif., 519 
South Jersey, see New Jersey. 

South Manchester, Conn., 490 
South of England hound, 782 
South-southerly, see Old squaw. 

South Texas Beagle Club, 864 
Southwest: bison, 36, 39; burrowing owl, 
185; cougar hunting, professional, 132; 
coyote, 282; elf owl, 185; fox, 143; jack 
rabbit, 106; mule deer, 50; muzzle-loader 
shoots, 546; owl, 185; peccary, 83, 278; 
rabbits, 106; skunk, 164, 165; turkey, 296; 
waterfowl hunting, 432-437; white-winged 
dove, 261, 268, 269. See also names of 
individual states. 

Spain: ferreting, 958; pistols, 651, 652, 654, 
661-663, proof marks, 546-548; revolvers, 
661, 670-672 

Spaniel, 831; bobwhite, 283; Club, 831, cot¬ 
tontail, 105; derivation of name, 831; 
doves, 270; grouse, 248; mountain quail, 
285; pheasant, 259, 260; rabbit, 105; rail, 
321; training, 850; turkey, 294; valley 
quail, 287; woodcock, 302 
Spanish drake, see Red-breasted merganser. 
Sparks, Jared, 532 


Sparling fowl, see American merganser. 
Sparrow hawk, 206, 207, 944, 945. See also 
Sharp-shinned hawk. 

Sparrow’ owl, see Richardson owl; Saw-whet 
owl. 

Sparrows Point, Md., 788 
Spatter, see Ruddy duck. 

Spatterer, see Ruddy duck. 

Spears, duck hunting, 436 
Special-order engraving, checkering, 516 
Specklebellies, 435, 456 

Specklebelly, see Gadwall; White-fronted 
goose. 

Specklebelly brant, see White-fronted goose. 
Speckle-billed coot, see Surf scoter. 

Speckled brant, see White-fronted goose. 
Speckled chicken, 247 
Specklehead, see Baldpate. 

Spectacle: bear, 2; coot, see Surf scoter; 
duck, see Surf scoter. 

Spectacled eider, 331, 368, 372, 373, 484; 
weight, 334, 373 

Spectral owl, see Great gray owl. 

Speed, 805 

Speeds: American eider, 368; baldpate, 360; 
band-tailed pigeon, 262; black duck, 361; 
bobwhite, 275, 282; bufflehead, 363; can- 
vasback, 365; cougar, 132; crow, 175; 
ducks, 332; falcon, 333; fox, 145; geese, 
332; golden-eye, 381; hawk, 333; jaguar, 
159; mottled duck, 392; mourning dove, 
266; pheasant, 260; pintail, 397; ptarmi¬ 
gan, 273; rail, 318; redhead, 398; ring¬ 
neck pheasant, 254; scaled quail, 287; 
scaup, 404; scoter, 407; Steller’s eider, 
374; teal, 414, 419; turkey, 291; upland 
game birds, 332; waterfowl, 332; white- 
winged dove, 268; wild boar, 40 
Speedwell Pluto, 810, 811 
Spencer Brothers, 805 
Spencer, S. M., 490 
Spermophile, 99 

Spike, see American merganser, American 
pintail, Hooded merganser. 

Spikebill, see Hooded merganser. 

Spiketail, see American pintail. 

Spike-tailed grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Spiky, see Hooded merganser. 

Spindletail, see American pintail. 

Spines, porcupine, 223, 225 
Spinetail, see Ruddy duck. 

Spirit: dipper, see Bufflehead; duck, see 
American golden-eye, Bufflehead. 

Spirit Lake Duke, 867 
Spirit of the Times, The, 803 
Spitzbergen, barnacle goose, 335 
Splatter, see American coot. 

Split-tail, see American pintail. 

Spokane, Wash., 250, 518, 802 
Spoon-billed: butterball, see Ruddy duck; 

teal, see Shoveller; widgeon, see Shoveller. 
Sport hunting, beginnings, 6 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufac¬ 
turers Institute, 743 
Sporting Dog, The, 788 
Sporting Magazine, The, 643, 791 
Sportsman, 800 
Sportsmen's Cabinet, 796 
Sportsmen’s Club (Cincinnati), 643 
Sportsmen's Review, 647 
Sportsmen’s Review Publishing Co., 646 
Sport's Peerless, 800, 858 
Sport's Peerless Pride, 800, 856 
Spotted: cat, see Ocelot; grouse, see Hudson¬ 
ian spruce grouse; owl, 184; plover, see 
Golden plover; screech owl, 191; skunk, 
164-166 

Spotters, target, 586 

Spotting scope, 543, 567, 571, 586; Bushnell, 
765; and sheep, hunting, 96; woodchuck, 
125 

Sprig, see American pintail. 

Sprig-tailed grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Spring: duck, see Red-breasted merganser; 
sheldrake, see Red-breasted merganser; 
teal, see Green-winged teal. 

Spring Church (Pa.) Beagle Club, 864 
Springer spaniel, 105, 451, 831-834; cotton¬ 
tail, 105; doves, 270; grouse, 428; moun¬ 
tain quail, 285; pheasant, 259, 260; rab¬ 
bit, 105; woodchuck, 302 
Springfield Armory, 487, 490, 495, 651, 741 
Springfield rifle, 490, 491, 507, 517; Nation¬ 
al Match, 534; serial numbers, 491, 507, 
523 

Springhill, Tenn., 798 
Springtail, see American pintail. 

Spring-tailed widgeon, see American pintail. 
Spruce grouse, 231, 232; hunting, 248 
Spunky Creek Boy, 829 
Spy O'Para, 831 

Squabs, see under Pigeons and Doves. 

Squam duck, see American eider; Northern 
eider. 

Square Deal field trials, 783 
Squaw: coot, see Surf scoter; duck, see 
American eider, American scoter, Northern 
eider. White-winged scoter. 

Squealer, see Fulvous tree duck; Wood 
duck. 


Squeeze, see Trigger squeeze. 

Squill, 147, 148 
Squirrel, 118-122, 844, 845 
Stabler, Dr. R. M., 942 
Stafford, Conn., 490 
Staindrop Patricia, 832 
Stake blind, 423, 900, 901, 903 
Stalking, 970, 971; antelope, 15, 16; bear, 
21, 22, 26, 27, 31-33; bobcat, 128, 129; 
brown bear, 21, 22; caribou, 48, 49; 
grizzly, 31-33; moose, 80-83; peccary, 85; 
pronghorn, 15, 16; sheep, 94-96; squirrel, 
121; turkey, 295-297; waterfowl, 461; 
whitetail deer, 58-61; woodchuck, 125; 
woodcock, 304, 305 
Standard Arms Co., 490 
Standing position, 560, 563, 565, 573, 574 
Star gauge, 491 

Starr Arms Co., 490; pistols, 668, revolver, 
658 

Statter's Major, 825 
Statter, Thomas, 799, 825 
Staunton, Va., 802, 855 
Steele’s Creek, 492 
Steelhead, see Ruddy duck. 

Stegenga, A. F., 825 

Steller’s eider, 331, 368, 374, 375, 484; 

weight, 334, 374 
Step, 819, 867 
Step-a-Heady Rusty, 864 

Stevens Arms Co., 493, 513; double-barrel 
shotgun, 607; pistol, 664; repeating shot¬ 
guns, 606; rifle (.22 RF repeating), 503; 
rifle (.22 RF single-shot), 503; rifles, 493; 
single-shot shotguns, 607, 608 
Stevens, J., 493 
Steyr, Austria, 546 
Steyr-Hahn pistol, 663, 668-670 
Sticktail, see Ruddy duck. 

Stieger revolver, 661 

Stiff-tailed widgeon, see Ruddy duck. 

Stifftail, see Ruddy duck. 

Stiffy, see Ruddy duck. 

Stikine R., 72; brown bear, 20; ducks, 453; 
goats, 72; moose, 79; sheep, 90, 92; snow 
goose, 453; waterfowl hunting, 453 
Stiles, Parson, 655 
Stilglass Beagles, 784 

Still hunting: squirrels, 121, 122; white-tail 
deer, 58, 59, See also Stalking. 

Stilrovin Nitro Express, 810, 867 
Stilrovin Rip's Pride, 810, 867 
Stilt blind, 897 
Stipe's Cricket, 794 
Stirling, E. C., 826 
Stoat, see Weasel. 

Stock duck, see Mallard. 

Stock finishes, care of, 516 

Stocks: custom, 621, 622; skeet guns, 613; 

trap guns, 614; upland game guns, 615 
Stoeger Arms Corp., 547; Challenger pistol, 
664 

Stone: bird, see Greater yellow-legs; caribou, 
44-46; sheep, 87, 90, 93-94; snipe, see 
Greater yellow-legs. 

Stonehenge, 153, 791, 796, 798 

Stone, Roger, 807 

Stonewall, 805 

Stonewall Jackson, 805 

Stoppers, 257 

Storage of firearms, 516 

Story of American Fox Hunting, 803 

Stout Hearted Rex, 842 

Stower, Jacob, 4 

Strabo, 958 

Strachen, J. D., 810 

Straight starter, 543 

Straight's Squire, 864 

Strakonitz pistol, 663 

Stratford, Conn., 320 

Strathroy, Ont., 798 

Strawbill, see Hooded merganser. 

Streever, Fred, 154 
Striker, see Cooper’s hawk. 

String, 839 

Stringer, Don H., 786 
Striped-head, see Hudsonian curlew. 

Striped skunk, 162, 163 
Striver, 838 
Strobel, Ed, 23 

Strodes Valley Kennel Club, 805 
Strongs Neck, N. Y., 823, 865 
Stuart, Fla., 289 
Stuart, Granville, 146 
Stuart, Dr. James, 788 
Stub-and-twist, see Ruddy duck. 

Stubble shooting, waterfowl, 446, 447 
Stub-tail, see Ruddy duck. 

Stud, see American merganser. 

Stuffings, 924 
Sturges, Fred, 322, 323 

Sturm, Ruger & Co.: revolvers, 689, 690; 

rifles, 507; semi-automatic pistols, 689 
Stuttgart, Ark., 437, 441; waterfowl hunting, 
453 

Stylish Pride, 791 
Subsidy, 857 
Sudden Sue, 832 
Sue Forest, 782, 783 
Suhl, Germany, 546, 548 
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Suisun marshes, 443 
Sukalle, Bill, 518, 521 
Sultana, see Purple gallinule. 

Sulu, 829, 858 

Summer: black duck, see Mottled duck; 
duck, see Black-bellied tree duck, Fulvous 
tree duck. Hooded merganser, Lesser 
scaup. Wood duck; sheldrake, see Hooded 
merganser; yellow-legs, see Lesser yellow- 
legs. 

Summit field trials, 783 
Sun, as compass, 1030 
Sun Bran, 858 
Sunday, 782, 783 

Sunken blinds, 430, 433, 434, 443, 444, 459, 
898 

Sunny South Little Grand, 646 
Superbison, 36 
Superlette, 829 
Surf coot, see Surf scoter. 

Surf duck, see Surf scoter. 

Surfer, see Surf scoter. 

Surf scooter, see Surf scoter. 

Surf scoter, 331, 408-410, 412, 424, 477; 

weight, 334, 408 
Surinam, jaguar, 157 
Sutter Basin (Cal.), tule goose, 353, 354 
Sutton, Glenn, 807 
Sutton Scarsdale, England, 831 
Swainson’s hawk, 207, 208 
Swallow-tailed duck, see Old squaw. 

Swamp Act (1849), 421 

Swamp: bluebill, see Lesser scaup; bobcat, 
127; duck, see Wood duck; grouse, see 
Hudsonian spruce grouse; hog-nosed 
skunk, 166; owl, see Barred owl, Short¬ 
eared owl; partridge, see American wood¬ 
cock, Hudsonian spruce grouse; rabbit, 
103; sheldrake, see American merganser, 
Hooded merganser; widgeon, see Euro¬ 
pean widgeon. 

Swan Creek, 20 
Swank, Jr., Harry L., 90 
Swan, whistling speed, 332 
Swans, 452 

Sweden, 522; cartridges, 595, 655; pistols, 
651; rifles, 595 
Sweep, 796 

Swift, 220; hawk, see Cooper’s hawk; fox, 
146 

Swinging past, 305, 306, 628, 629 

Swinging through, 305, 306 

Swiss plover, see Black-bellied plover. 

Switch & Signal Co., 651 
Switzerland: pistols, 664; revolvers, 673 
Swivel, hawk leash, 945-947 
Syracuse, N. Y., 642 

T 

Tabasco, game, 1102 
Tacoma, Wash., 801 
Tadpole, see Hooded merganser. 

Takin, 69 
Taku, R., 79 
Talbot, Co., Ga., 803 
Talbot hound, 785 
Tallahassee, Fla., 274 
Talons, cougar, 12 
Tampa, Fla., 320 
Tanaga, 272 
Tanana R., 79 
Tannenburg gun,487 
Tanning, home, 1005-1007 
Tapeworms, rabbit, 105 
Tapir, 1, 2 
Tapster, 826 

Tar bucket, see American scoter; Surf 
scoter; White-winged scoter. 

Target rifles: Mossberg, 506; Remington, 
501, 534; Savage-Anschutz, 503; Win¬ 

chester, 496, 498, 534 

Targets, 578, 580-589; archery, 800, 872, 
873; bowhunter’s deer, 883; moving, 623; 
muzzle-loaders, 539, 543, 546; trap, 648 
Target shooting, 533, 534; archery, 871-873; 
“Free rifle,” 534; 8mm Mauser, 512; 
Mossberg target rifle, 506; muzzle-loader, 
535; pistols, 675, 676, 679, 680, 688; 
prone shooting, 533; recoil in, 509; Rem¬ 
ington target rifles, 501, 534; rifle, 496, 
498, 501, 503, 560-588 5ee also Match 
rifles, Target rifles; Savage-Anschutz target 
rifle, 503; shooting equipment, 535; tech¬ 
nique, 535; Winchester target rifles, 496, 
498, 534 

Tarheelia’s Lucky Strike, 858 
Tarheel John, 828 
Tarp, 1007, 1008 
Tar pits, 2 

Tar pot, see American scoter; Surf scoter; 

White-winged scoter. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., 816 
Tartaglia, 650 
Taryall Mts., 91 
Tassel-eared squirrel, 119 
Taylor, J. H., 146 
Taylor, Major J. M., 856 
Taylor, Robert, 433 

T. Clarence Marshall (Trap) Tournament, 
646 


Teagle, Walter C., 854 

Teal, 331, 332, 414-420, 422, 423, 427, 429, 
430, 432, 435, 439, 440, 443, 461; weight, 
334, 414, 418 
Tedway’s Trex, 832 
Tee-K.ee, see Fulvous tree duck. 

Teepee, 1008 
Teeth, as weapons, 12 
Tehachapi Mts., sooty grouse, 242 
Tehuantepec Isthmus, game, 1101 
Teipel, Ben, 643 
Telegraph Creek, goat, 72 
Telescope sights, 493, 570, 758-772; ante¬ 
lope, 16, 17; Bausch & Lomb, 758, 759; 
bear, 22, 27; brightness, 760; Bushnell, 
758-765; crosshairs, 758; eye relief, 760; 
fogproof, 758; Leopold, 521, 766, 767; 
mounting on remodeled rifles, 558, 559; 
mounts, 763, 768-771; Redfield Jr. mount, 
521; Redfield, 767, 768; reticles, 761; var¬ 
iable power, 559, 758-770; Weaver, 769; 
Williams mounts, 770, 771; with Garand 
rifle, 495; woodchuck, 125, 126 
Tellico Plains, 964; wild boar, 41, 42 
Tell-tale godwit, see Greater yellow-legs. 
Tennessee: Beagle Club, 864; black bear, 23, 
25; bobwhite, 275; Conservation Dept, 
and wild boar, 43; gadwall, 377, 378; gal¬ 
linule, 311; game conditions, regulations, 
1074; handgun regulations, 710; raccoon, 
110; Sportsmen’s Ass’n., 798, 815, 853; 
waterfowl hunting, 439, 440; whitetail 

deer, 58; wild boar, 39-44 
Tennessee Lead, 836-839 
Tennessee Zev, 800 
Ten Oaks Kennel, 786 

Ten Thousand I.: raccoon. 111; waterfowl, 
432 

Tents, 969, 1007-1010 
Tepic, game, 1101 
Tercel, see Duck hawk. 

Terrier, and cougar, 132 
Tertiary, Period, 36, 54, 75 
Testing Institutes, 546-548 
Teton Mts.: goat, 72; grizzly, 28 
Teton National Park, 967 
Texas: antelope, 14; Aransas Refuge, 1018; 
barred owl, 184; Beagle Club, 864; 
beaver, 212-214; bighorn, 90, 91; bison, 
37-39; black bear, 25; black duck, 361, 
362; blue goose, 336, 337; blue-winged 
teal, 415, 416; bobwhite, 274, 275, 277, 
283; Canada goose, 338, 343; Cooper’s 
hawk, 195; coyote, 136; cougar, 131; crow, 
177, 181; deer, 53, 55, 57, 58; duck hawk, 
196; ducks, 432; field trials, 855; fish 
crow', 181; fox, 144, 146; fulvous tree 
duck, 376; gadwall, 377, 378; gallinule, 
311; game conditions, regulations, 
1074-1076; geese, 432, 455-458; goose, see 
White-fronted goose; goose shooting, 457; 
goshawk, 197; gray fox, 144, 146; greater 
yellow-legs, 326; great horned owi, 186; 
grizzly, 30; handgun regulations, 710; 
Harris’s hawk, 198; hawks, 195-198, 200, 
202-205, 207, 208; hog-nosed skunk, 166; 
jaguar, 156; lesser snow goose, 352, 353; 
long-billed curlew, 309; Massena quail, 
278, 287; Mississippi flyway, 438; mottled 
duck, 392; mule deer, 53; muskrat, 220; 
New Mexican duck, 392, 393; ocelot, 162; 
Open Championship, 800; owl, 184-186, 
188, 190; peccary-, 83-86; pigeon haw'k, 
200; pinnated grouse, 234, 245, 246; prai¬ 
rie dog, 99, 100; pronghorn, 14; red¬ 

shouldered hawk, 202; red wolf, 166, 168, 
169; scaled quail, 280, 287; sheep, 90, 91; 
skunk, 164-166; turkey, 293, 296; water- 
fowl hunting, 433, 435, 438, 442; weasel, 
227, 229; whitetail deer, 55, 57, 58; white¬ 
tailed hawk, 204; white-w'inged dove, 269; 
wolf, 166, 168-170 
Thatcher, Dr. James, 531 
Thebaud, Louis, 786 
The Dalles, Ore., 119 
Thermoboot, 932 
Thief ants, 276 
Thierback, 652 
Thinhorn sheep, 93 
Thomas, Joseph B., 154 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, 803 
Thomas revolvers, 660 
Thomaston: Ga., 835; Me., 490 
Thompson, J. S. Jr., 810 
Thompson, Maurice, 887 
Thompson, Will, 887 
Thornfield beagles, 782 
Three-toed plover, see Golden plover. 

Thuer Alteration, 659 
Thun, Germany, 661 
Tiburon I., 93 
Tick, 856 
Tick Boy, 826 
Tickler, 837 
Ticks, 846 

Tides, 423, 426, 429, 431, 432. See also 
Hunting, Rail. 

Tidewater country, bison, 36 
Tige, 804 

Tiger cat, see Ocelot. 


Tiger of Clipper City, 790, 867 
Tigre, see Jaguar. 

Tigrero, 159 

Timber goose, see Tule goose. 

Timber Lake, S. D., 246 
Timber wolf, caribou, 44; deer, 52; moose, 
78; whitetail deer, 54. See also Wolf. 
Timbuctoo, 829 
Tip, 837 

Tippet, see Ruffed grouse. 

Tippy, coonhound, 116, 117 

Tip-up ducks, 461 

Titan, 858 

Titusville, N.J., 518 

Toad head, see Golden plover. 

Toby of Willow Loch, 810 
Tokarev pistols, 663, 668 
Toledo, Ohio, 661, 673 
Tollers, see Decoys. 

Tolling dog, 834, 835 
Tone, 783 

Tonkahof Bang, 811 
Tony Boy, 800 
Toothaker, E. L., 805 
Top, 837, 839 

Topknot, see Hooded merganser. 

Top-knot quail, see Valley quail. 

Topographic maps, 934, 935 
Torch Key, raccoon, 112 
Toronto, Ont., 118, 449 
Totem-pole duck, see Harlequin duck. 

Touch, sense of, woodcock, 299 
Tough-head, see Ruddy duck. 

Tournaments, rifle, 571, 575-577 
Tournow, Comte de, 779 
Tower of London collection, 652, 655 
Townsend’s ptarmigan, 272 
Trackings: coyote, 139; fox, 155; grizzly, 32, 
33; jaguar, 158, 159; of man by cougars, 
130; rabbit, 105. See also Stalking. 

Tracks: Alaska brown bear, 29; antelope, 
16; badger, 229; bear, 29; beaver, 229; 
black bear, 29; caribou, 46; cottontail, 
126; cougar, 142; coyote, 142; deer, 58, 
62; elk, 67; fisher, 229; fox, 142; goat, 72; 
grizzly, 28, 29; hare, 126; lynx, 142; mar¬ 
ten, 229; mink, 229; moose, 79, 82; mule 
deer, 62; muskrat, 229; opossum, 98, 126; 
otter, 229; peccary, 86; polar bear, 29; 
porcupine, 229; prairie dog, 126; prong¬ 
horn, 16; raccoon, 126; sheep, 95; skunk, 
142; squirrel, 126; wapiti, 67; weasel, 229; 
w’hitetail deer, 58; wolf, 142; wolverine, 
142; woodchuck, 126 
Trailaway Linesman, 864 
Trailing: cougar, 131, 132; jaguar, 158, 159; 
raccoon, 115-117. See also Fox hunting; 
Stalking. 

Training dogs, 846-852; hawks, 954-956 
Trajectory, 577, 578. See also Ammunition. 
Tramp of St. Mary’s, 792 
Transplants: chukar partridge, 249; coyote, 
135, 149; Hungarian partridge, 249; 

pheasant, 257 
Tranter revolvers, 658, 660 
Trapping: fox, 145, 146; skunk, 162 
Traps, 145, 146; hawks, 951 
Trapshooting, 614, 644-649 
Trapshooting Ass’n., 645-647 
Trap shooting, shot sizes, 748 
Travelaire, 854 
Traveler, 835 
Travis, I., N.Y., 646 

Tree ducks, 332, 333, 362, 363, 375, 376; 
weight, 334, 363, 375. See also American 
golden-eye. Hooded merganser, Wood 
duck. 

Tree-fox, see Gray fox. 

Treeing: cougar^ 132; jaguar, 158, 159; 

ocelot, 162; raccoon, 114-117 
Treeing Walkers, 114 
Trends, handguns, 649 
Trenton, N.J., 250 
Trex, 832 

Trex and Squire of Chancefield, 832 
Trichomoniasis, 267 
Trick, 782 

Trigg, Col. Haiden C., 805, 835-837 
Trigger: International, 534; Kentucky rifle, 
532; single-stage, custom, 523; squeeze, 
560, 564-567; weighing, 594, 595 
Trigg hound, 154, 804, 835-837 
Trilby duck, see American pintail. 

Trinket, 826 
Triplett & Scott, 490 

Trips, back-packing, see Back-packing trips. 
Triumph, 782 

Trombone action, see Slide action. 

Troop: duck, see Greater scaup; fowl, see 
Greater scaup. 

Trooper, 837 

Trophy: antelope, 17; brown bear, 17, 22; 
Canadian lynx. 161; caribou, 48, 49; elk, 
68; goat, 70, 73; jaguar, 159, 160; moose, 
77, 82, 83; preservation of, 992-999; prong¬ 
horn, 17; sheep, 87-90, 93, 94; wapiti, 68; 
whitetail deer, 63; wild boar, 43 
Trousers, 285, 454, 932 
Trout bird, see Golden plover. 
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Trouvee, 842 

Truffle-headed duck, see Hooded merganser. 
Truman, 805 
Trumbo hound, 154 
“Try guns,” 622 
Tubular magazine, 510 
Tucker, Charles, 854 
Tucker, Col. Thomas Goode, 803 
Tuckerton, N.J., 320 
Tucson, Ariz., 157, 518 
Tufino, B. C., brant, 458 
Tufted duck, 399. See also Ring-necked 
duck. 

Tufted-eared squirrel, 119, 121 
Tularemia, 98, 100, 102, 105-106; fox, 144; 

rabbit, 102, 105; woodchuck, 124 
Tule: 443, 456; blinds, 443; goose, 353, 354, 
weight, 334; wapiti, 64 

Tule Lake: Refuge, 444, 1017; waterfowl 
hunting, 453 

Tulsa, Okla., 642, 802, 816, 855 
Tumbleweed Tumble, 864 
Tump line, 894, 927, 928 
Tundra weasel, 229 
Turkey: cartridges, 595; rifles, 595 
Turkey, wild, 289-297; survival, 290, 292 
Turner, Charles H., 782, 815 
Turner’s ptarmigan, 272 
Turpin, B. S., 783 

Turtle dove, 261. See also Mourning dove. 

Tusks, boar, 40 

Tustamena Lake, 149 

Tuttle, Richard, 817 

Twadell, Dr. L. H., 782 

Tweezer, see American merganser. 

Twigg pistol, 656 

Tyee, 248. See also Franklin’s grouse. 

Tyler, Tex., 802, 855 

Tyrone, Pa., 304 

Tyron McTybe O’Cloisters, 816 

u 

Udo Anschutz pistol, 664 
Unalakleek, 20, 272 

Uncle Sam coot, see White-winged scoter. 
Underwear, 303, 435 

Ungava: Bay, 216; hawk, 204; muskrat, 220; 

owl, 187; ptarmigan, 272 
Ungulates, 1, 2, 44 

Unimak I., 458; brown bear, 20; caribou, 
48; ptarmigan, 272 

Union: Arms Co., 661, 673; Metallic Car¬ 
tridge Co., 492, 659; Pacific R.R. and bi¬ 
son, 37 

United Kennel Club, 114, 824 
United States: Biological Survey, 176; car¬ 
bine, cal. .30, M-l, 495; Chicken Cham¬ 
pionship field trials, 855; Dept, of Inter¬ 
ior, 274; field trials, 855; Fish & Wildlife 
Service, 23, 44, 249, 257, 265, 266, 269, 
334, 965, 1011-1020; Forest Service, 43, 
257, 934, 961-966, 1020; game conditions, 
regulations, 1033-1084, See also individual 
states; Model 1903 Springfield action, 519, 
rifle, 507; Model 1917 Enfield, 510, 517; 
Revolver Association (USRA), 709 
University of New Brunswick, 450 
Unuk R., 79 

Upland game birds: gun, 614-620; recipes, 
921, 922; shot sizes recommended, 748 
Upland plover, 314, 315; sandpiper, see 

Upland plover. 

Upper Mississippi Valley raccoon, 110 
Upper Peninsula, Mich., 214; moose, 76 
Used guns, 592-595 

Utah: American pintail, 396, 397; antelope, 
14; bison, 39; black bear, 25; chukar, 249; 
desert quail, 278; dusky grouse, 231; elk, 
66; fox, 149; game conditions, regulations, 
1076, 1077; grizzly, 30; goose shooting, 
457; handgun regulations, 710; hawk, 204; 
lesser snow goose, 352, 353; moose hunt¬ 
ing opened, 10; mule deer, 53; muskrat, 
220; Ogden Bay, 1019; pronghorn, 14; red 
fox, 149; ringneck pheasant, 259; sharptail 
grouse, 241; sheep, 91; skunk, 164, 165; 
vallev quail, 281; waterfowl hunting, 443 
Utica, N.Y., 492 

V 

Vail, Elias C., 794, 815 
Valdez spruce grouse, 232 
Vale, Edwin S., 855 
Valentine fossils, 3 
Valiant Toney, 864 
Valley quail, 277, 280, 281, 286, 287 
Vancouver I., 214; beaver, 214; brant, 458; 
crow, 182; golden retriever, 810; gray 
wolf, 169; ptarmigan, 271; Western Can¬ 
ada goose, 343, 344 
Vandalia, Ohio, 646 
Vandevort, R. T., 856 
Vandevort’s Don, 826 
Van Urk, J. Blan, 803 
Vaqueros, 159 

Variable power scopes, see Telescope sights. 
Varminter cartridge, 741 
Varmint rifle, see Vermin rifle. 


Varying hare, 106, 108, 248 
Vclo Dog cartridge, 741 
Velox Powder, 831 

Velvet, 11, 56; breast, see American mer¬ 
ganser; duck, see White-winged scoter. 
Venado, 55 
Venezuela, hawk, 208 
Venice, Italy, 650 
Venison, 918-920 
Venus, 837 
Verbank, N.Y., 794 

Vermillion Marshes (La.), blue goose, 336, 
337, 456-458 

Vermin rifle, 142; woodchuck, 125, 126 
Vermont: black bear, 25; coyotes, 135; crow, 
177; fox, 143; game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1077, 1078; gray fox, 143; handgun 
regulations, 710, 711; masked duck, 386; 
moose, 76, 79; opossum, 97; whitetail 
deer, 58 

Versailles: Ind., 864; Ky., 807, 839 

Versicolor pheasant, 259 

Vertical clock pointing system, 629, 630 

Vesta, 825, 826 

Vettelli, Camillio, 653 

Victoria, B. C., 810 

Victoria I: lesser snow goose, 352, 353; Pa¬ 
cific eider, 372 
Vienna, Austria, 546 
Vie, William, 798 
Village Boy, 829 

Vineyard Sound, white-winged scoter, 411, 
412 

Violon, see Redhead. 

Viosca’s pigeon, 262, 263 
Virginia, 782; bison, 36; black bear, 25; 
brant, 458; canvasback, 366; clapper rail, 
324; deer, 1, 2, 57; elk, 66; fox, 148, 149; 
fox hunting, 153; game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1078, 1079; goshawk, 197; handgun 
regulations, 711; hawk, 197, 204; horned 
owl, see Great horned owl; hound, 785; 
Hungarian partridge, 250; hunting 323; 
Key, 112; marten, 216; muskrat, 220; 
opossum, 97-99; owl, 188 ( see also Great 
horned owl); partridge see Bobwhite 
quail; rail, 315, 317, 318, 320, 322; red 
fox, 148, 149; rough-legged hawk, 204; 
skunk, 164; sora, 316; weasel, 229; white- 
tail deer, 55, 58; wolf, 169; wood duck, 
422 

Virgin Islands, handgun regulations, 713 
Vision: bear, 29; bison, 39; black duck, 362; 
caribou, 47; crow, 178; ducks, 461; goat, 
70; grizzly bear, 29; moose, 77; polar 
bear, 34; sheep, 90, 94; turkey, 291, 293; 
whitetail deer, 56; woodchuck, 125; wood¬ 
cock, 300 

Voices, hound, 154 
Voluntary proof, 548 
Vulture, 173 


w 

Wabash, Ind., 166, 169 

Wabbles, 120 

Wachapreague, Va., 320 

Waddv, W. L., 837 

Wade, Lee S., 784 

Wagstaff, David, 865 

Wake’s Wager of Greenfair, 832 

Walding, Otis, 640 

Wales, setter, 798 

Walker & Hagan, 805 

Walker, Arch, 838 

Walker, Capt., 658 

Walker, Col. C. J., 836 

Walker, Dr. Thomas, 320, 802 

Walker, E. H., 805, 838 

Walker hound, 114, 154, 804, 837-840 

Walker, J. Wade, 807 

Walker, John W., 837 

Walker Kennels, 840 

Walker, W. S., 837, 838 

Walker, Woods, 807, 839 

Walkey, Samuel, 538 

Wallace, Clifford, 832 

Wall-eyed snipe, see American woodcock. 

Walnut Creek, 147 

Walnut Hill match rifle, 493 

Walnutport, Pa., 864 

Walther pistols, 663, 666, 667, 669 

Wamp, see American eider; Northern eider. 

Wamp’s cousin, see King eider. 

Wanderer, 782 

Wandering falson, see Duck hawk. 
Wapacuthu, see Snowy owl. 

Wapiti, 1, 64-68, 75, 76: antlers, 11; open 
seasons, see Game conditions and regula¬ 
tions, individual states; survival, 3, 4 
War Cry, 839 

War Dept, and National Rifle Ass’n., 588, 
589 

Ward, 837 
Ward-Burton, 490 
Ward, Col. R. H., 836 
Ward, W. V., 840 
Wards, 837 
Ware, A., 805 
Ware Kennels, 793 


Warfield Red, 864 
Warnecootai, see King eider. 

Warren, Ind., 827 
Warren, John, 518 
Warrenton Hunt Club, 154 
Warrior, 782 

Warsaw: Ill., 166; Mo., 524 
Wart-nosed wavey, see Ross’s goose. 

Warwick, B. J., 831 
Wasco, Co., Ore., 119 
Washing clothing, 933 

Washington: American scoter, 407, 408; an¬ 
telope, 14; band-tailed pigeon, 264; bear 
population, 23; black bear, 25; blacktail 
deer, 51, 52; blue-winged teal, 415, 416; 
canvasback, see Redhead; chukar, 249; 
cougar, 129; crow, 182; desert quail, 278; 
D. C., 642, 1015, 1016: elk, 66; fox, 149; 
game conditions, regulations, 1079, 1080; 
goat hunting, 70; green-winged teal, 419, 
420; grizzly, 30; handgun regulations, 711; 
hawk, 204, 208; horned owl, 187; Hunga¬ 
rian partridge, 250, 251; Hunt, 803; mal¬ 
lard, 384, 385; marten, 216; mountain 
goat, 71, 72; mountain quail, 279; mule 
deer, 51, 53; Northwestern crow, 182; owl, 
184, 187, 189-191; pheasant, 259, 260; 
pronghorn, 14; ptarmigan, 271; raccoon, 
115; red fox, 149; redhead, 398, 399; 
ring-necked duck, 400; rough-legged 
hawk, 204; ruffed grouse, 235; sheep, 88, 
91; skunk, 164-166; sooty grouse, 242; 
spotted owl, 184; valley quail, 281; water- 
fowl hunting. 444; weasel, 229; whitetail 
deer, 58; woodchuck, 302 
Washington, George, 148, 655, 803; fox 
hunting, 153 
Wash Rhea hound, 805 
Watatie Rocket, 864 
Watch gander, 456 

Water: chicken ( also hea) see Florida gal- 
linule; opossum, 97; partridge, see Green¬ 
winged teal, Ruddy duck; pheasant, see 
American pintail, Hooded merganser. 
Waterfowl: beaver as ally, 210; breeding, 
452, 453; and crows, 176, 177; depressions, 
1013: electronic calling prohibited, 178: 
gun-loading limitations, hunting, 597; 
hunting, 444-456; protection (Canada), 
452; recipes, 920, 921; regulations, 

1020-1022; shot sizes recommended, 748; 
successful shooting, 460. See also Ducks, 
Geese. 

Waterfowl Advisory Committee, 1022 
Water-hole shooting, 269 
Waterproofing tents, 1010 
Water purification, 892, 895 
Water Splash, 832 
Watson, James, 791, 796 
Watt, M., 791 
Waverly, Mass., 805 
Waverly Pack, 805 

Wavey, see Common Canada goose; Lesser 
snow goose. 

Wa-wa, 351 
Waxey, 837 

Wavnesville, N.C., 824 
Wayzata, Minn., 810 
Weapons, animal, 10-12 

Weasel, 171, 209, 215, 221, 225-229; tracks, 
229 

Weaser, see American merganser. 

Weaser sheldrake, see American merganser. 
Weatherby, Roy E., 742; Tables, cartridges, 
733, 735, 737, 739 
Weatherby’s Inc., 519, 742 
Weaver scopes, 769 

Webley: pistols, 662, 663; revolvers, 658-660, 
668, 671, 672 

Webley 8c Scott: pistols, 663, 664, 666, 667, 
669; revolvers, 673 

Webley-Fosberv, automatic revolvers, 661, 
673, 674 

Weeks, John W., 464 

Weeks Law, 961 

Weeks-McLean Act, 463 

Weights: decoy, 941; waterfowl average, 334 

Weil, Bob, 815 

Weimaraner, 840, 841; Club of America, 841 

Welch’s ptarmigan, 272 

Welcome, 782 

Wells, George, 320 

Wells, T. C., 840 

Wellston, Ohio, 840 

Welsh duck, see Gadwall. 

Wesson, Frank, 490, 664 

West: band-tailed pigeon, 261, 264; Barrow's 
golden-eye, 380, 381; bobcat, 129; burrow¬ 
ing owl, 185, California valley quail, 286; 
cinnamon teal, 416, 417; common Canada 
goose, 338, 343; cougar, 130; coyote, 133, 
282; desert quail, 278; duckboat, 903, 907, 
908, 913; ducks, 432; fox, 146; guns, 435; 
hawk, 207; mallard, 384, 385; mourning 
dove, 265, 267, 268; owl, 185; Richard¬ 
son’s goose, 346, 347; rifle making, 532; 
Swainson’s hawk, 207; white-fronted 
goose, 456; white-winged dove, 268; wood¬ 
chuck, 124. See also names of individual 
states. 
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West Coast: gray squirrel, 119; Hungarian 
partridge, 250 

Westermeier, Dr. R. F., 642 
Western: burrowing owl, 184, 185; Canada 
goose, 337, 343, 344, 445, 455, 456; cot¬ 
tontail, 103; crow, 173, 176, 182; gray 
squirrel, 119; goshawk, 197; harlequin 
duck, 331, 381-383, weight, 334, 382; 
horned owl, 187; pigeon hawk, 200; red¬ 
tailed hawk, 203; wapiti, 64 
Western Cartridge Co., 492, 743, 756; shot 
patterns, 611, 612, 616-620 
Westfield, N.J., 816 
West Florida, raccoon, 110 
Westham, Mass., 518 

West Indies: blue-w’inged teal, 415, 416; 
duck hawk, 196; masked duck, 385, 386; 
mourning dove, 267; pigeon hawk, 200 
Westley Richards revolvers, 658 
Westminster Kennel Club, 826 
Westport, Mass., 646 
West River, Md., 788 
West Texas, see Texas. 

West Virginia: bison, 4, 5; black bear, 25, 
chukar partridge, 249; elk, 4; game condi¬ 
tions, regulations, 1080, 1081; handgun 

regulations, 711; mountain lion, 7; pec¬ 
cary, 84; rail, 318; skunk, 164; wapiti, 4; 
whitetail deer, 58 
Westy Hogans, 647 

Wetlands, restoration of Canadian, 452 
Wheatduck, see Baldpate. 

Wheatley F., 791 

Wheeler, R. B., 816 

Wheeler Refuge, 1017 

Wheeler's Kildare Rusty, 816 

Wheeler's Red Boy, 816 

Wheelock: pistols, 653, 654; rifles, 487-489 

Wheezer, see American merganser. 

Whelen, Col. Townsend, 72, 741 
Whew duck, see European widgeon. 

Whiffler, see American golden-eye. 

Whimbrel, see Hudsonian curlew. 

Whippers-in, 153 

Whistle diver, see American golden-eye. 
Whistler duck, 423, 427, 428. See also Amer¬ 
ican golden-eye; Baldpate; Barrow’s gol¬ 
den-eye; Hooded merganser; Red-breasted 
merganser. 

Whistle-wing, see American golden-eye; Bar¬ 
row’s golden-eye. 

Whistling: coot, see American scoter; Dick, 
see Baldpate; duck, see American scoter, 
Baldpate; field plover, see Black-bellied 
plover; plover, see Golden plover; snipe, 
see American woodcock; swan, speed, 332 
Whiteback, see Canvasback. 

White-backed skunk, see Hog nosed skunk. 
White-bellied grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Whitebelly, see Baldpate; Sharp-tailed grouse. 
Whitebill, see American coot. 

Whitebill coot, see Surf scoter. 

White brant, see Lesser snow goose. 
White-breasted chicken hawk, see Red-tailed 
hawk. 

White-cheeked goose, see Western Canada 
goose. 

White-collared pigeon, see Band-tailed pi¬ 
geon. 

White-eye, see White-winged scoter. 
White-eyed coot, see White-winged scoter. 
Whiteface, see Baldpate. 

White-faced teal, see Blue-winged teal. 
White-flesher, see Ruffed grouse. 

Whitefront, see White-fronted goose. 
White-fronted goose, 354, 355, 442, 444, 
455, 456, 469; hunting, 445, 455-458; 
weight, 334 

White-fronted owl, see Saw-whet owl. 

White goat, see Goat. 

White goose, 455, 456; hunting, 457. See 
also Lesser snow’ goose. 

White grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse; Wil¬ 
low ptarmigan. 

Whitehead, see Surf scoter. 

Whitehead coot, see Surf scoter. 

White-headed goose, see Emperor goose. 
Whitehouse, J. W., 825 
Whitehouse’s Hamlet, 825 
Whitehouse’s Juno, 825 
White-lipped peccary, 84 
Whitelock hound, 805 
White-nosed black squirrel, 119 
White owl, see Barn owl. 

White quail, see Southern white-tailed ptar¬ 
migan. 

White R., Alaska, sheep, 92; waterfowl, 437 
White, Rollin, 659 
White Rowdy, 839 

White-rumped hawk, see Marsh hawk. 

Whites, 837 

Whitescop, see Surf scoter. 

White sheep, 88, 90, 92, 95 
White-sided jack rabbit, 107 
White, Stew T art Edward, 517 
Whitetail, see White-tailed haw r k. 

Whitetail deer, 54-64; antlers, 11 
White-tailed; hawk, 204, 205; jack rabbit, 
107, 108; ptarmigan, 270, 271; squirrel, 
119 


White topknot quail, 279 
White, W. Lee, 802 

Whitewing, see White-winged dove; White¬ 
winged scoter. 

Whitewing diver, see White-winged scoter. 
Whitewinged coot, see White-winged scoter. 
White-winged dove, 261, 268-270 
White-winged scoter, 331, 408-410, 412; 

weight, 334, 410 

Whitewinger, see White-winged scoter. 

Whitman, J. H., 817 

Whitmore, Nathaniel, 490 

Whitney Arms Co., 490 

Whitney, Eli, 658 

Whitney’s owl, see Elf owl. 

Whitneyville, Conn., 490, 658 
Widgeon, 430, 435, 439, 442, 443, 454; Eu¬ 
ropean, 331, 420, 421; weight, 334, 420. 
See also Baldpate; Bufflehead; Gadwall; 
Greater scaup; Lesser scaup; Ruddy duck; 
Wood duck. 

Widgeon coot, see Ruddy duck. 

Wiener Waffcnfabrik, 663 

Wilcliff Mistake, 864 

Wild boar, 39-44, 964; and cougar, 129 

Wildcat, 127. See also Bobcat. 

Wildcat cartridges, 142, 741, 742 

Wild dog, 1 

Wilderness areas, 964 

Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft, 72 

Wilderness Tangerine, 810 

Wild goat, see Goat. 

Wild goose, see Common Canada goose; 

Lesser snow goose. 

Wild Goose hounds, 804, 805 
Wildlife, early protective law’s, 6 
Wildlife: management, 965; refuges, 1015- 
1017 

Wildlife Management Institute, 1022 
Wildlife Research Center, 1022 
Wild oats, 319, 320, 322. See also Wild rice. 
Wild pigeon, see Band-tailed pigeon; Mourn¬ 
ing dove. 

Wild rice, 319, 320, 322; hunting, 427, 438; 

waterfowl hunting, 423 
Wild sheep, see Sheep. 

Wild turkey, 289-297, 485 
Willamette R., 220; Hungarian partridge, 
250; red fox, 150; ringneck pheasant, 252; 
skunk, 164 

Willard Park, L. I., N.Y., 645 
Williamses, 837 
Williams hound, 805 
Williamsport, Pa., 304, 816 
Williams shotgun slug sleeve, 775 
Williams sights, 772, 774 
Williams, William, 837 
Willis Pack, 805 

Willow grouse, see Sharp-tailed grouse; Wil¬ 
low ptarmigan. 

Willow ptarmigan, 270, 271, 273 
Willows, Calif., 456 
Wilmerding, A. Clinton, 794 
Wilmington, Del., 645 
Wilson’s snipe, 327, 328, 452 
Winchester-Ellis recoil absorber, 598 
Winchester, Oliver, 492 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 492, 509, 
513, 516, 596, 742; carbine, 495; carbine 
M-l, 673; cartridges, 490, 649, 721, 723; 
Double-A wad, 745; double-barrel shot¬ 
guns, 602; early self-loading rifles, 511; 
early semi-automatic, 495; fiberglass shot¬ 
gun barrel, 598; handgun cartridges, 649; 
Mark 5 shell, 744, 745; Models, rifle: Model 
54, 510; Model 70, 519; Model 100, 511; 
Model 1866, 509; Models, shotgun: Model 
12, 595; Model 21, 596; Model 50, 597, 
598; Model 59, 597, 598; Model 101, 602; 
Model 1200, 596; Model 1400, 597; Model 
1893, 596; Model 1897, 596; reloading com¬ 
ponents, 525; repeating shotguns, 599-602; 
research, shotgun shells, 743-745; rifles, 
492, 496, 498, 534; shotgun recoil reduc¬ 
tion unit, 598; Swift, 741; target rifle, 496, 
498, 534. See also Winchester-Western. 
Winchester, Va., 805 

Winchester-Western, 743, 744; buckshot 

loads, 746; handgun ammunition, 754; rec¬ 
ommended game loads, 739; Skeet, Trap 
loads, 747; shotgun brush loads, 747; 
shotgun game loads, 746, 747; shotgun 
slug loads, 746; Tables, center-fire car¬ 
tridges, 721, 723; Tables, rimfire car¬ 
tridges, 721 

Windage: allowances, 568-570, 572; correc¬ 
tion muzzle-loader, 544, 545; scale, 568, 
569 

Wind Cave National Park, 967 
Windholme beagles, 782 
Windhover, see Sparrow hawk. 

Windsor, Vt., 490 
Wingan Kennels, 823 
Wingo, Ralph, 807 
Wing shooting analysis, 623 
“Win-Lite” shotgun barrel, 598 
Winnipeg, Lake, 3 
Winnipeg, Man., 451, 810, 832 


Winona, Minn., 810 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 855 
Winter: broadbill, see Greater scaup; duck, 
see American golden-eye, American pin¬ 
tail, Old squaw; hawk, see Red-shouldered 
hawk; sheldrake, see American merganser; 
teal, see Green-winged teal; yellow-legs, 
see Greater yellow-legs. 

Winter Harbor, Me., 424, 426 
Wintering refuges, 1017 
Wirecrown, see Hooded merganser. 
Wire-haired pointing griffon, 842, 843 
Wire-haired terrier, cougar, 132 
Wisconsin: Amateur Field Trial Club, 867; 
American golden-eye, 379, 380; bison, 39; 
black bear, 25; bobwhite, 280; bowhunt¬ 
ing, 870; duck shooting, 438; gallinule, 
310; game conditions, regulations, 1081, 
1082; gray wolf, 169; handgun regula¬ 
tions, 711, 712; Horicon Marsh, 1017; 
horned owl, 187; Hungarian partridge, 
251, 252; mallard, 384; masked duck, 386; 
moose, 76; Necedah Refuge, 1017, 1018; 
owl, 187; ptarmigan, 271; raccoon, 110, 
112; rail, 320; redhead, 398, 399; refuges, 
1017; ring-necked duck, 400; ruffed 
grouse, 238; sharptail grouse, 241, 246; 
sora, 319; spruce grouse, 232; squirrel, 
121; Trempeleau Refuge, 1017; upland 
plover, 315; weasel, 226; whitetail deer, 
58; w’olf, 169, 170; wolverine, 171 
Wishtonwish, 99 
Witherbee, Silas H., 77 
Witton & Daw revolver, 658 
Wolf; 1, 2, 90, 166-171; blacktail deer, 52; 
bounties, 6, 170; caribou, 44; coyote, 134; 
early bounties on, 6; early control efforts, 
6; early range, 3; moose, 78; mule deer, 
52; recent distribution, North America, 
170; teeth, 12 
Wolfing, 146 
Wolver beagles, 782 

Wolverine, 90, 171, 172; and moose, 78 
Women’s Field Trial Club. N. Y., 867 
Wood: bison, 36, 37; Buffalo Park, Can., 10; 
duck, 331, 418, 421, 422, 427, 443, 452, 
weight, 334, 422 ( see also American gol¬ 
den-eye, American merganser, Barrow’s 
golden-eye, Fulvous tree duck, Harlequin 
duck, Hooded merganser); grouse, 248 
(see also Franklin’s Hudsonian spruce, 
and Ruffed grouse); hen, see American 
woodcock; owl, see Barred owl; partridge, 
see Hudsonian spruce grouse; pussy, see 
Striped skunk; sawbill, see Hooded mer¬ 
ganser; sheldrake, see Hooded merganser; 
snipe, see American woodcock; turkey, see 
Wild turkey; widgeon, see Wood duck. 
Woodchuck, 123-126 

Woodcock, 298-306, 328; survival, 298. See 
also American woodcock. 

Woodland caribou, 44, 46,'48 
Woods beaver, 214 
Woods decoys, 938, 939 
Woody, see Wood duck. 

Wooldridge, S. L. Jr., 807; kennels, 839 
Woolhead, see Bufflehead. 

Woolly opossum, 97 

Woozer, see American merganser. 

Worcester, Marquis of, 655 
World Wildlife Fund, 29 
Worms, dogs, 845 
Wotkyns, Capt. Grosvynor, 741 
WPA, 1014 
Wrangell, 454 
Wright, John, 518 
Wulff, Lee, 868, 869 
Wundhamer, Louis, 517 
Wurfflein, William, 490, 664 
Wyoming, 508; antelope, 14; beaver, 213; 
black bear, 25; bobwhite, 277; dusky 
grouse, 230; elk, 64-66; Elk Refuge, 1017, 
1018; game conditions, regulations, 
1082-1084; goat, 72; grizzly, 28, 30; hand¬ 
gun regulations, 712; hawk, 207; Hungar¬ 
ian partridge, 252; moose, 76, 77, 79, 80; 
mule deer, 53; pheasant, 256; pronghorn, 
13, 14; sheep, 91, 93, 94; wolf, 170 
Wyoming Valley Beagle Club, 864 

X 

“X-ring” bullet trap, 583, 584 

Y 

Yacobi I., 20 

Yadkin Valley Beagle Club, 864 
Yak, 1 

Yakima Co., Wash., 250 

Yakutat Bay, 203 

Yamhill Co., Ore., 150 

Yankee duck, see Fulvous tree duck. 

Yarmouth, N. S., 835 

Yart, 1008 

Yazoo: Beagle Club, 864; field trials, 783 
Yellow-bellied: fiddler duck, see Fulvous tree 
duck; squirrel, 119 














Yellow-billed coot, see American scoter. 
Yellow-footed marmot, 123, 124 
Yellow-haired porcupine, 225 
Yellow-legged: goose, see White-fronted 

goose; mallard, see Mallard; plover, see 
Lesser yellow-legs. 

Yellow-legs, 325, 326 

Yellow-nosed coot, see American.scoter. 

Yellow rail, 318, 320, 323 
Yellow-shins, see Greater yellow-legs. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio, 864 
Yellowstone National Park, 8, 966, 967; elk, 
64, 66; fisher, 215; grizzly, 28; moose, 76, 
79 

Yellowtail deer, 57 

Yelper, see Greater yellow-legs; Cackling 
goose. 


Yorklyn (Del.) Gun Club. 646 
Yosemite National Park, 967 
Young, Art, 887 
Young, Arthur, 872 
Young, Capt. Billy, 805 
Young Rip Rap, 826, 827 
Young, Val, 805 

Yukon: American pintail, 396, 397; bald- 
pate, 359, 360; beaver, 213; blue grouse, 
247; caribou, 48; dusky grouse, 230; goat, 
72; goat hunting, 70; gray wolf, 169; 
moose, 77, 79; otter, 222; ptarmigan, 271, 
272; ruffed grouse, 236; sharptail grouse, 
247; sheep, 88, 90, 92-95; spruce grouse, 
232; wolf, 169 

Yukon R., 220; Canada goose, 220, 338, 
343; Emperor goose, 348, 349, 457; hawk. 
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207; horned owl, 187; white-fronted 
goose, 355 

Yukon Territory, game conditions, regula¬ 
tions, 1092 

z 

Zahala, Dr., 809 

Zampe, 842 

Zeal, 826 

Zeiss glasses, 95 

Zella Mehlis, Germany, 546 

Zettler, John, 657 

Zev, 800 

Zig Zag, 826 

Zin-Zin, see Baldpate; Hooded merganser. 
Zone-tailed hawk, 208 








